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PREFACE. 


CiYii.  EBGiinsBiHO  mast  almost  necessarily  have  been  coeval  with  the  world*8 
existence,  and  that  its  practical  useiulness  was  fully  appreciated  hy  the  ancients 
seems  to  be  shadowed  forth  in  one  of  their  earliest  fables ;  for  when  the  waters  whicli 
covered  Thessalj  were  to  be  drained,  the  land  rendered  serviceable  for  agriculture, 
and  the  air  fireed  fiom  miasma  and  pestilential  va^urs,  no  mortal  could  be  found 
competent  to  perform  the  task,  and  Hercules  was  implored  to  cut  off  the  Hydra*s 
head,  or  to  dam  up  the  watercourses  which  were  the  cause  of  the  inundation :  but 
vain  were  the  several  first  attempts  of  the  hero  to  destroy  the  enemy ;  two  heads 
appeared  for  every  one  removed ;  and  until  the  method  of  searing  up  the  wound 
was  discovered,  he  fiiiled  in  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

The  Fhcenicians,  Epyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  gave  active  employment  to 
the  Civil  Engineer,  m  draining  marshes,  mining,  constructing  sewers,  bridges, 
aqueducte,  bauis,  amphitheatres,  roads,  camds,  moles,  harbours,  b^hlJiouses,  &c.  &c., 
the  remains  of  which  are  not  only  traceable,  but  sufficient  to  justify  our  conviction 
that  ihej  were  executed  by  a  class  of  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  geometry,  and  many  branches  of  natural  i>hilosophy. 

Afber  the  destruction  of  tEe  Roman  Empire,  alt  engineering  works  were  imder 
the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  Freemasons,  ^Brothers  of  the  Bridge,  and 
other  firatemilies ;  but  Civil  Engineering  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  taken  its  place 
among  the  sciences  until  the  desire  to  recover  the  submersed  lands  in  Italy  called 
into  action  the  powers  of  those  philosophers  and  mathematicians  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  whose  writings  laid  the  founoation  of  our  knowledge  of  hydrodynamics : 
hydraulic  architecture  as  practised  in  Italy  soon' spreading  over  the  jpreater  part 
of  Europe.  Gralileo,  Torricelli,  CasteUi,  GuHelmini,  roleni,  Manfredi,  ^ndrini  and 
others,  oecame  distinguished  for  the  laws  they  propounded  upon  the  active 
properties  of  water.  The  torch  of  theory  was  then  kindled  by  practice,  and  again 
^ve  back  to  tiie  artificer  and  mechanic  a  light  more  brilliant  than  they  had  before 
enjoyed. 

in  France,  Belidor  about  tiie  same  period  collected  all  the  information  that  might 
be  useful  to  the  Civil  Engineer,  which  ne  published  imder  the  title  of  **  Architecture 
Hydraulique ;  **  a  work  deservedly  esteemed,  and  considered  as  the  primer  of  the 
modem  scnool  of  engineering  in  that  coimtry. 

In  England,  the  profession  of  the  Civil  En^eer  was  scarcely  known  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  important  discovery  of  the  application  of 
steam  by  James  Watt,  and  its  rapid  development,  called  into  existence  a  new  class 
of  mechanics,  who  gave  a  firesh  impetus  to  manufactures  by  the  improvement  of  all 
kinds  of  machinery.  The  vast  commercial  enterprise  which  attended  this  movement, 
and  its  great  and  growing  success,  have  necessarily  led  to  the  enlargement  of  our 
harbours,  and  the  improvement  of  our  inland  navigation ;  the  progress,  too,  of  an 
enlightened  civiliBation  in  its  regard  for  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  empire, 
requires  that  our  towns  and  cities  shall  be  amply  supplied  with  water,  L'ghted^ 
drained,  &c ;  while  innumerable  other  causes  are  almost  daily  arising  to  call  for 
the  reconstruction  of  our  quays,  bridges,  and  every  other  work  executed  before 
this  great  and  general  movement  in  civilisation  was  made.  During  tiie  last  half 
century  hundr^  of  millions  sterling  have  been  devoted  to  these  important  objects,, 
and,  great  as  the  amount  may  appear,  it  is  infinitely  less  than  what  will  be  expended 
upon  railroads  alone  if  the  country  remains  at  peace,  and  its  prosperity  unimpaired. ' 
Under  these  circumstances  it  will  at  once  be  seen  of  what  importance  it  is  tnat  the 
Civil  Engineer  should  be  qualified  to  discharge  his  duty  in  tiie  great  career  that 
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lies  before  him.  To  enable  him  to  perform  his  multifarious  functions  with  honour 
to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  country  is  the  great  object  of  this  Encydopoedia : 
and,  without  further  preface,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  bdTore  the  reader  an  outline 
of  its  contents,  and  the  plan  we  have  adopted  in  its  compilation. 

The  first  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  past ;  for  it  has 
been  thought  that  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  others  have  accomplished 
works  simSar  to  those  we  are  called  upon  to  execute  at  once  facilitates  our  labour 
and  inspires  us  with  confidence  In  what  we  are  about  to  undertake. 

In  treating  of  Geology,  Mvnerxdogyy  and  Chemistry^  the  only  aim  has  been  to 
point  out  the  nature  of  these  subjects,  and  ^ve  a  gen^nl  idea  of  the  properties  of 
the  materials  which  form  the  earth's  crust,  with  an  account  of  their  composition,  as 
far  as  might  be  generally  serviceable  to  those  who  employ  them  in  the  arts  of 
construction,  or  operate  upon  them  mechanically. 

Geometry^  08  tne  very  foundation  of  the  acquirements  of  the  Civil  Engineer, — 
embracing,  as  it  does,  levelling,  surveying,  the  mensuration  of  planes  aiKl  solids ; 
trigonometry  in  all  its  practiciu  applications ;  drawing,  perspective,  mapping,  laying 
down  charts,  and  all  the  preliminarv  steps  to  great  undertakings,  as  well  as  their 
execution, — should  be  made  the  mnt  study  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  bea>ming 
acquainted  with  the  other  sciences ;  for  without  it,  in  fact,  no  portion  of  them  can 
be  rightly  comprehended. 

Mechanics  are  also  a  most  important  subject.  The  ancients,  indeed,  knew  the 
principles  of  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  the  screw,  the  lever,  and  the  pulley, 
and  by  their  application  were  enabled  to  move  the  vast  weights  accounts  of  which 
are  transmitted  to  us ;  but  the  improvements  made  in  machinery  in  modem  times 
have  undoubtedly  enabled  us  to  execute  works  of  vast  magnitude  with  a  great 
saving  of  manual  labour.  From  experiments  upon  the  strei]^;th  and  properties  of 
the  metals,  and  the  application  of  geometry  to  mechanics,  we  can  construct  machines, 
which  firom  their  variety  of  movement,  and  the  useful  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied,  are  inventions  and  novelties  which  belong  to  the  present  age.  The  tools 
and  engines  employed  by  the  Civil  Engineer  are  instances  of  the  advancement  in 
this  branch  of  physics. 

Hydro9taHcSy  with  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  fluids,  and  the  various  h^drauHc 
machines  that  have  been  invented,  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  Engmeer  in 
raising  water,  directing  its  course  usefully  and  efficiently,  whether  for  sanatory, 
domestic,  or  agricultum  purposes ;  and  wiuiout  an  almost  complete  command  over 
this  element,  he  can  scarcely  oe  considered  worthy  of  his  high  vocation. 

Hie  naitre  of  ike  Atmosphere^  and  its  properties  as  a  moving  power,  has  greatly 
occupied  the  attention  of  mechanics  in  all  ages,  and  its  services  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  For  die  construction  of  windmills  and  similar  contrivances, 
numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  replete  with  benefit  to  the  millwright. 

Warming  and  Lighting  are  daily  becoming  matters  of  public  attention,  and  must 
therefore  occupy  the  consideration  of  every  man  of  science ;  but  the  Civil  Engineer 
must  beware  of'^fimciful  theories :  whatever  may  be  his  system,  it  must  be  barod  on 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  which  he  is  to  direct,  and  he  must  never  lose 
sight  of  Uie  requisite  balance  to  be  maintained  between  the  heat  generated  and  the 
ventilation.  Lighting  our  coasts  has  occupied  the  attention  of  such  philosophers  as 
Professor  Faraday,  whose  interesting  discoveries  have  greatly  improved  our  light- 
houses, and  elevated  this  subject  into  an  important  science. 

Gas  Lighting  has  its  engineers,  who  have  improved  the  methods  of  distilling  coal, 
and  laid  down  principles  to  direct  the  proportions  of  every  part  of  the  establiwment 
where  such  works  are  conducted. 

Steamy  considered  as  a  moving  power,  is  the  most  extraordinary  discovery  of  this 
or  any  other  age.  By  its  appbcation  manual  and  horse  labour  have  been  greatly 
economised ;  machinery  of  every  kind  is  set  in  motion ;  and  millions  of  numan 
beings  are  transported  in  a  short  space  of  time  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other.  This  brandi  of  our  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  particularly  deserves 
our  study. 

Carpentry y  which  embraces  the  construction  of  timber  roofs,  bridges,  centres, 
scaffolding,  ir.,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  use  and  properties  of  timber,  has 
been  treated  at  considerable  length ;  though  not  more  so  than  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demands.  Although  iron  has  in  this  country  superseded  the  employment 
of  timber  in  many  instances,  there  are  occasions  in  which  the  carpenter's  art 
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cannot  be  daspensed  with ;  moreover,  tlie  prindplefl  embraced  by  it  are  also  those 
practised  by  other  artifioerB,  a&d  deserve  to  be  understood,  it  on  that  acconnt 
alone. 

MoMmehf  is  another  branch  of  artificer's  work  necessary  to  be  thoroughly 
nnderstood  by  the  Civil  Engineer.  The  construction  of  every  variety  of  arch 
and  dome  oocxtpies  several  pages :  while  the  mathematical  calculations  upon  the 
strength  of  stone,  the  effects  of  thrust  and  pressure,  are  dilated  upon  in  several 
parts  of  the  work.  The  escamination  of  the  qualities  of  the  various  stones  used  in 
construction,  together  with  an  analysis  of  them,  has  been  also  fully  detailed  frcnn 
parliamentary  and  other  documents  that  may  be  relied  upon.  As  a  science  the 
mason's  art  has  not  in  this  country  been  made  sufficiently  prominent,  nor  excited 
sufficient  interest  to  caU  forth  a  treatise  on  the  subject ;  but  a  volume  would  be 
necessary  to  exhibit  the  varieties  of  construction,  the  skill  displayed  in  overcoming 
the  many  difficulties  that  arise,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  this  highly  important 
branch  of  the  profession. 

Skme  Brit^esy  and  the  principles  npon  which  they  are  constructed,  should  be 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  JEydrauIic  Engineer,  as  the}r  embrace  all  the  knowledge 
required  K>r  the  ffnrma^on  of  docks,  harbours,  piers,  jetties,  quays,  &c.  which  are 
among  the  most  triumphant  efforts  of  the  engineer.  Of  the  machinery  invented 
to  aid  these  works,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  bridge-builders  of  the  last 
century,  ample  accounts  have  been  given  in  that  portion  or  the  work  devoted  to 
machinery.  The  stone  bridges  over  the  Thames  at  London  are  highly  deserving 
of  attention ;  they  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  great  study,  and  the  best 
examples  of  the  application  of  science  to  such  structures. 

Caaabf  though  now  superseded  by  Rulways,  ought  not  on  that  account  to  be 
entirely  neglected :  for  should  steam  navij^tion  be  still  further  improved,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  data  which  have  occasioned  their  disuse  ma;^  prove  more  favour- 
able for  tiieir  future  construction,  and  h^oice  the  principles  which  belong  to  Iheir 
formation  should  be  thoroughly  xmderstood  by  the  civil  engineer,  as  there  are 
many  localities  where  canals  would  have  a  decided  preference  over  railways. 

uraxamg  tmd  Embcmkmg  have  firom  a  very  early  period  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  government  as  well  as  individuals.  To  confine  rivers  withm  their  banks,  and 
draw  off  the  surplus  waters  from  the  surface  of  the  land,  are  not  only  benefits 
conferred  on  agriculture,  but  on  its  cultivators,  by  rendering  the  atmosphere  more 
salubrious  and  agreeable.  To?m8  and  cities  also  reauire  attention  to  their  sewerage, 
and  the  cleansing  of  the  streets ;  and  several  local  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
passed  to  enable  these  ol^ects  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  but  one  grand  compre- 
hensive view  is  still  wanting  for  this  to  be  thoroughly  accomplished,  and  it  will 
never  be  attained  until  the  united  efforts  of  a  number  of  enmneers,  well-instructed 
in  Geology,  shall  suggest  for  every  district  the  best  means  of  attaining  it. 

BaUroads  have  given  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  the  profession ;  but  it  is  time 
that  the  principles  of  their  construction  should  be  better  comprehended:  the  public, 
at  whose  expense  these  highly  important  works  have  been  executed,  having  hitherto 
generally  preferred  the  meehamo'Ui  the  artificer^  9^  the*  director  of  the  chief  lines 
that  have  been  completed.  The  construction  of  a  railroad  requires  a  great  combi- 
nation of  talent  berore  it  can  be  brought  to  perfection.  The  selection  of  the  country 
through  which  it  is  to  pass,  the  building  of  bridges  and  viaducts,  laying  down 
rails,  &C.,  are  even  more  important  considerations  than  the  locomotive  engine^ 
which  draws  vast  loads  along  the  line.  We  have  already  had  numerous  failures, 
where  the  arts  of  construction  have  been  employed,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the 
engineers  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  such  vast  sums  as  are  embarked  in  these 
spectdations  would  qualify  themselves,  at  once  to  comprehend  these  arts,  and  to 
practise  them  beneficially. 

The  Principles  of  Proportion  which  r^ulate  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  of  construction  should  be  diligently  studied  both  by  the  Architect 
ana  the  Civil  Engineer.  To  this  subject  the  author  has  devoted  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration, having  measured  a  vast  number  of  buildings  of  all  ages,  for  the  purpose 
of  finrming  an  opinion  upon  the  difference  of  character  expressed  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Byzantine,  and  Mediseval  styles.  For  economic  purposes  this  enquiry  is 
worthy  of  great  attention,  it  being  apparent  that  if  an  entire  building  or  a  portion 
in  the  Byzantine  style  be  cubed,  one  part  out  of  twelve  only  is  devot^  to  material ; 
in  St  George^s  Chapel,  Windsor,  two  parts ;  in  the  Chapter-House  at  Wells  four ; 
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in  the  Ionic  porticoeB  six ;  in  the  Doric  eight ;  a  yariation  between  a  twelflhf  a 
sixth,  a  third,  a  half,  and  two  thirds  of  the  entire  cube  being  employed  for  BupportSy 
and  die  remainder  for  space. 

One  of  the  great  featuies  of  the  age  is  the  division  of  labour,  and  as  the  popular 
tion  increases,  and  the  influence  of  lcnowled|?e  spreads,  it  seems  likely  to  be  still 
further  carried  out.  The  province  of  the  Civu  Engineer  at  present  extends  over  die 
works  performed  by  the  artificer,  miner,  and  mechanic ;  ne  is  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  all  that  is  difficult  and  scientific  in  construction,  whether  upon  land  or 
water,  as  well  as  with  designing  the  machinery  necessary  for  these  important  pur* 
poses.  This  knowled^  was  formerly  demanded  of  the  archUectj  who  in  addition  was 
required  to  be  acquamted  with  the  nne  arts.  His  qualifications,  according  to  Vitru- 
vius,  were  to  embrace  all  that  could  be  known ;  and  many  illustrious  names  could 
be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  requirements  of  the  great  aomka  architect  were  ful- 
filled to  tlie  letter. 

To  design  an  edifice  that  shall  have  ^  (Commodity,  Firmness,  and  Delight,**  or  to 
render  it.Doth  serviceable  and  expressive  of  its  purpose,  requires  a  variety  of  talent ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  architect  who  confines  his  attention  solely  to  that 
portion  embraced  by  the  fine  arts  will  eventually  lose  his  power:  for  without 
studying  the  principles  of  construction,  he  cannot  give  character  to  his  design,  and 
is  not  qualified  to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  a  work.  On  the  othei*  hand, 
should  the  Civil  Engineer  be  required  to  act  as  architect,  he  must  pursue  the  course 
adopted  by  Sir  Clmsto()her  Wren, — set  out  upon  his  travels,  and  examine  and 
study  those  buildings  which  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  most  competent 
ludges ;  and  he  wiU  find  that  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Soman,  and  Mediseval  architecture, 
have  each  its  peculiar  ]^incii>les  and  character  of  expression.  Equal  application  is 
required  for  a  perfect  initiation  into  the  knowledge  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art  as 
for  that  of  the  science  of  construction.  St.  Paul*s,  London,  which  is  a  masterpiece 
of  construction,  gives  but  too  stroi^  evidence  that  the  genius  of  the  mathe- 
matician had  not  profited  sufficiently  from  his  journey  in  search  of  what  was  con- 
sistent and  perfect  in  architecture ;  he  did  not  even  advance  so  far  in  that  study  as 
his  predecessor  Inigo  Jones.  We  admire  this  splendid  edifice,  not  for  its  architec- 
ture, but  for  the  principles  developed  in  its  construction.  Those  who  pass  judgment 
on  a  design  diomd  be  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  necessair  for  such  a  task. 
Hiey  diould  be  acquainted  with  construction  generally  and  in  detail,  and  should 
understand  the  proper  relative  proportions  of  every  part  of  the  edifice.  The 
pubUc  are  enabled  to  pronounce  the  Menai  Bridge  to  be  Doth  beautiful  and  useful : 
out  before  the  architect  can  decide  that  it  is  a  perfect  work  of  its  kind,  he  must 
be  satisfied,  not  only  that  every  tie  rod  and  strut  is  rightly  proportioned,  but  that 
all  of  them  in  their  respective  characters  express  their  fimctions,  producing  a  whole 
combining  security,  solidity,  and  utility. 

.  It  is  impossible  to  dismiss  this  portion  of  our  subject  without  expressing  feeling 
of  the  most  painful  regret  at  the  position  which  Ardbitecture  now  appears  to  hold  in 
this  country.  In  France,  (rermany,  and  throughout  Europe,  it  occupies  its  rightful 
place,  as  the  chief  and  most  important  of  the  arts  of  design :  there  the  architect  is 
prepared  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession  by  a  long  course  of  study,  tested  by  strict 
examinations  in  dementary  matnematics  and  the  sciences  of  construction,  while  all 
the  8tudent*8  talents  and  energies  are  called  forth  by  the  spirit  of  emulation 
produced  by  contests  for  medids  and  academic  honours.  Ford^  governments 
powerfully  contribute  to  the  encouragement  of ^  successfid  merit  by  bestowing 
thereon  their  patronage  and  protection,  by  conferring  civil  orders  and  decorations, 
and  by  endowing  academies  and  professorships,  which  enable  the  man  of  science 
to  devote  his  Idsure  to  the  culti vatipn  and  advancement  of  his  art 

The  Engineers,  estimating  at  its  true  value  the  power  acquired  by  combination, 
have  wisely  united  *^  for  the  general  advancement  of  mechanical  science,  and  more 
particularly  for  promoting  the  acquisition  of  that  species  of  Imowledge  which 
constitutes  the  profession  of  a  Civil  Engineer.**  They  have  defined  the  nature  and 
objects  of  their  Institution ;  they  encourage  the  student  to  cultivate  the  sciences 
ancillary  to  his  profession,  and,  by  the  distribution  of  medals  and  prizes  for  the  most 
able  memoirs,-  mcite  him  to  the  study  and  description  of  engmeering  works  at 
home  and  abroad.  Nor  has  the  means  of  furnishing  the  aspirant  with  opportunities 
for  acquiring  theoretical  knowledge  be^a  neglected:  the  Collie  of  Civu  Engineers, 
the  engineering  classes  at  Eing*a  and  University  Colleges,  and  at  the  University  of 
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Dmliani,  oommimicate  much  valuable  information,  which  would  have  been  in- 
aooeaaible  in  the  office  or  workshop.  For  the  architect  no  such  means  are  provided, 
nor  has  Uie  Institute  defined  the  art  in  a  manner  to  make  the  public  feel  its  value 
or  necessitv.  Let  die  architects  follow  the  wise  example  of  the  engineer,  and  they 
will  have  done  much  to  acquire  for  their  art  the  respect  and  encouragement  of 
thdr  countrymen,  and  to  place  it  in  the  elevated  position  which  else^ere  it  so 
deservedlj  occupies. 

For  the  information  contained  in  this  Encjclopndia,  the  author  is  indebted  to 
several  eminent  writers,  and  to  numerous  tours  which  he  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  observing  the  engineering  works  both  of  this  country  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. Hie  practical  observations  are  the  result  of  thirty  years*  employment  in 
his  profesuon ;  but  he  has  freely  borrowed  the  opinions  suitable  to  hh  undertaking 
from  evenr  trustworthy  source  to  which  he  has  had  access,  and  more  especially 
fi'om  die  following  foreign  authors,  a  more  extended  perusal  of  which  he  eamestiy 
recommends  to  every  student. 

GanUiey,  **  Traite  de  laCk>n8truction  des  Fonts.  &c. ;  **  M.  Belidor,  **  Architecture 
Hrdrsulique ;  **  M.  Bondelet, ''  L* Art  de  Bfttir ;  ^'  M.  Bruyere,  "^  E^tudes  relatives  it 
FArt  des  Uonstmctions ;  **  M.  Perronet's  ^  Description  des  Fonts,  &c. ;  **  M.  Fhmv*8 
**Nouveau  Architecture  Hydraulique,**  and  ^  Description  Hydrographique  et  flljs« 
toriquedes  Marais  Pontins ;  **  M.  Boistard*s  ^  Observations  faites  sur  dii^rens  Tra- 
vanx ;  **  M.  Berard's  ^  Statioue  des  Youtes ; "  M.  Hachette's  "*  Trait^  des  Machines ;  ** 
MIL  Lanx  et  B^tancourt,  **  Sur  la  Composition  des  Madiines ;  **  M.  Borgnis,  "  Traits 
complet  de  M§canique  appliqu^  aux  Arts ; "  M.  Mallet,  '*  Gf^m^trie  pratique,  &c. 
&c ; "  the  several  Essavs  comprised  in  t^  "Raccoltik  d*Autori  Italiani,  che  trattano 
del  Moto  dell*  Accrue,  whose  names  are  frequentiy  introduced  where  this  subject  is 
discussed;  Alberti,  ** rArchitectura;**  and  above  all,  tiie  ^ Opera  M.  Vitruvii 
FoQionis,**  edited  by  Poleni  and  Stratico,  4  volumes.  He  has  also  to  admow- 
ledge  assistance  received  from  his  eldest  son,  Edward  Gresvi  whom  it  has  been 
his  wish  to  qualifr  for  the  exercise  of  the  important  duties  both  of  arehUect  and 
civU  ei^nMeeTy  and  who,  whilst  studying  his  profession,  executed  nearly  tiie  whole 
of  the  drawings,  so  ably  cut  on  wood  by  Mr.  B.  Branston,  of  St.  Andrew*s  Hill 
Doctors'  Commons,  to  whom  he  ofiers  his  best  thanks  for  his  care  and  attention 
during  the  progress  of  the  woi^ 

To  ooncrade :  the  author's  great  desire  has  been  to  embody  in  one  volume  all 
the  leadiiu^  principles  and  multifarious  details  on  which  the  science  of  Civil  En- 
gineering 18  Dflfled ;  and  to  produce  a  work  that  might  at  once  instruct  the  pupil, 
and  prove  a  useful  guide  to  him  in  his  professional  career.  The  work,  he  believes, 
is  die  first  on  the  subject  which  has  been  published  in  this  coimtry.  The  labour 
bestowed  upon  its  compilation  has  been  of  no  ordinarv  kind;  and  he  terminates 
it  with  regi^ety  feeling  assured  that  one  individual  could  not  do  Justice  to  a  subject 
involving  so  many  considerations  of  public  importance.  Should  he,  however,  be 
80  fortunate  as  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  die  ^oun^  en^eer  a  love  for  his  pro- 
fession/ler  se,  and  a  sense  of  the  honourable  position  m  which  he  may  place  himself 
by  carml  study  uid  an  undeviating  course  of  integrity,  he  wiU  not  tnink  that  he 
has  laboured  in  vain. 

B.  CRESY. 

South  Daren^  near  Dartford^  Kent 
Jamuuy^  1847. 
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BOOK  I. 

BISTORT    OF    ENGINEERINQ. 
CHAPTER  I. 

PHOCNICIAN  ENGXNEEBINO. 

At  eommeree  and  the  art  of  war  equally  require  the  assistance  of  the  engineer,  his 
employment  may  be  dated  from  the  time  when  history  notices  the  one,  or  relates  the 
suceesB  which  attended  the  other.     War,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  being  considered 
more  honourable  than  the  arts  of  peace,  traffic  and  the  handicraft  trades  would  he  but 
little  esteemed ;  and  so  few  good  workmen  were  then  to  be  met  with,  that  we  read  of  such  a 
hero  as  Ulysses  being  obliged  to  construct  his  own  boat,  as  well  as  to  decorate  the  fur* 
niture  his  rude  palace  contained.     As  the  knowledge  of  navigation  improved,  and  traffic 
became  more  general  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  inhabitants  fouitd  that 
the  high  precipitous  cliflis,  broken  into  headlands,  and  the  numerous  indented  islands,  bj 
the  assistance  of  art  might  be  made  to  afford  better  protection  to  their  vessels  against  th6 
sudden  storms  to  which  that  sea  is  subject.     To  the  architect,  whose  studies  comprised 
aQ  die  sciences  which  had  been  developed  by  society,  and  united  in  his  employment  what 
was  then  known  of  construction,  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  and  the  arrangement  of 
machinery,  was  confided  the  adaptation  and  improvement  of  nature's  works ;  their  defence 
from  aggression  of  every  kind ;  the  fonnation  of  the  city,  the  roads,  the  supply  of  water, 
and  all  that  was  deemed  necessary  or  essential  for  the  wants  or  the  pleasures  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

To  the  Phcenicians,  who  so  long  enjoyed  the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we 
must  give  the  credit  of  first  encouraging  the  art  of  civil  engineering :  they  were  among 
the  earliest  descendants  of  Noah  that  settled  on  the  coasts,  and  who  made  navigation  sub- 
servient to  commerce.  These  people,  named  Cannanites,  which,  in  the  Eastern  language, 
signifies  merchants,  first  inhabited  a  city  called  Sidon,  in  consequence  of  its  being  built  by 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  whose  name  it  bore.  The  country  around  not  being  fruitful,  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  turn  their  attention  to  manufiictures  and  commerce,  and  use 
every  means  to  induce  other  nations  to  trade  with  them,  and  take  off^  their  surplus  produc* 
tions  in  eichange  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  the  settlers  here  had  become  so  powerful  a  people, 
that  when  Jacob  blesses  his  children,  he  tells  Zebulon  **  that  he  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of 
the  sea,  and  he  shall  be  for  a  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Sidon.'* 

The  Phoenicians  lost  the  greater  part  of  Canaan  which  they  held,  in  the  time  of  Joshua, 
when  the  land  as  far  as  Sidon  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  inhabitants  were  not, 
however,  destroyed,  but  suffered  to  extend  their  commerce,  and  to  send  out  colonies  to  the 
shores  of  Africa  and  Europe.  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Greece,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
received  settlers  from  the  Sidonians,  who  taught  the  native  inhabitants  the  first  rudiments 
of  science. 

Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ  we  find  these  enterprising  merchants 
passing  through  the  Strains  of  Gibraltar,  and  founding  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  they 
laid  up  in  extensive  warehouses  the  produce  they  freighted  from  all  parts  of  the  then  known 
world.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  iron,  they  supplied  m  abundance,  and  these 
metals  they  obtained  either  by  exchange  with  the  natives,  or  by  working  the  mines  which 
tfaey  discovered. 

Sanchoniatho,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Joshua,  has  left  us 
many  tnuUtions  of  the  Phoeineians. 
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■pproacho,  tba  idei  of  ■  place    of  loine    extent.       Coniidermble   employnieiit    it   (till 

tbe  shore  ii  ihe  iiUnd  of  Said,  once  connected  by  ■  mole  vith  the  main  land,  and  fanning 
a  second  irell-ihellered  harbour.  The  Roman  bay  ii  commanded  by  a  modern  battery, 
and  behind  this  Turkiah  fortress  are  traces  of  tbe  ancient  ntyi  and  the  remains  ot  wreral 
tombs.  .Homer,  ia  tbe  15th  book  ofhis  Odyssey,  mentions  tfaii  city;  and  in  describing  ths 
arrifal  of  one  of  its  ships,  tells  us  hoir  it  was  freighted,  and  that  it  contained  toys  and 
ftncies  of  ever;  sort  Tbe  same  poet  oRea  alludes  to  the  works  of  art,  Ihe  rnantla  of 
various  hue,  Ihe  dyes,  the  silTcr  goblets,  tbe  beads  of  amber  rireited  on  gold,  and  other 
■rticlet  of  luxury  that  were  sent  from  Sidoa;  and  that  Ihe  Mr  Sidoniant  were  highly 
■eeomplished  in  embroidery  and  other  ornamental  works. 

Sidon  wai  rendered  important  from  the  mercantile  disposition  of  its  inhsbitants,  who 
were  also  skilled  in  producing  all  kinds  of  manufBcturea  then  in  demand ;  the  mountain* 
of  Libanus  in  their  rear  aSorded  them  abuodsnce  of  timber  for  ship- building,  with  which 
tbey  constructed  vessels  that  carried  their  surplus  produce  to  the  most  distant  lands. 
Had  Paccardine,  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  who  dreaded  the  constant  visits  of  the  Turkish 
fleet,  not  demolished  Ihe  ancient  mole,  we  might  have  bad  it  in  our  power  to  describe  ■ 
structure  of  the  golden  age,  or  of  the  lime  when  giants  are  said  to  have  given  their  aid ; 
for  vast  indeed  in  dimension  are  many  uf  the  stone*  that  lie  scattered  along  the  coast,  and 
which  once  formed  the  mole  that  shut  in  their  harbourv.  Some  of  these  stones  ore  reported 
to  be  long  eoMigb  to  ha^  extended  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mole.  At  present 
■  ledge  of  rouk  affords  the  only  shelter  to  vessels  which  frequent  this  port ;  this  is  a  short 
distance  from  the  coatt,  and  stretches  itself  in  front  of  the  citadel  towards  the  north. 
lia  ancient  port  for  a  long  period  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  the  entice  Mediterranean; 
•ud  as  the  surrounding  country  was  tnrren.  the  inhabitants  could  not  have  subuited 
without  commerce,  which  brought  in  its  train  the  arts.  Some  of  their  early  bronse  and 
nlver  medals  bear  proof  how  highly  they  were  advanced,  and  history  attests  the  success 
whiob  attended  their  navigation.  Homer,  according  to  Strabo,  speaks  only  of  Sidon,  when 
be  alludes  to  tbe  inhabitanU  of  Phanicia. 

7>Te,or  Sot,  called"  the  daughter  of  Sidon,' stood  also  on  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  about 
900  stadia  southward.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  three  different  cities 
which  had  this  name.  The  first  in  order  of  time  was  old  Tyre,  on  the  continent ;  tbea 
Tyre  on  the  island ;  and  Tyre  on  the  peninsula,  after  the  island  was  Joined  to  the  main 
land.  It  had  two  harbours;  one  lying  north,  and  the  other  south,  or  towards  Egypt, 
which  were  formed  by  the  isthmus;  the  latter  was  a  close  barboui,  and  Ihe  opening 
through  which  ships  entered  was  fortiiied  by  drawing  a  chain  across  it  An  artificial 
mole  still  defends  tliis  bay  ;  and  probably  tbe  rocks  on  Ihe  other  side  were  once  built 
upon,  thoroughly  to  enclose  it  Nurthwsiid,  st  the  head  of  the  island,  stretches  out,  from 
a  ruined  light-house,  another  mole,  which  protected  tbe  northern  harbour.  Since  the 
uniting  of  the  island  a  gully  has  been  formed,  as  if  the  SCB  had  again  broken  through, 
•ad  once  more  separated  it  from  the  continent.  Tyre  on  the  island,  and  old  Tyre  on 
tbe  main  land,  for  a  long  time  constituted  one  city :  according  to  Pliny,  the  island  was  700 
paces  &om  tba  continent ;  but,  according  to  Strabo,  SO  stadia,  or  nearly  three  of  our 
milea.  The  same  author  sutes  ihst  the  walls  which  encompassed  it  were  150  feet  in 
height,  proportionally  brood,  and  buiit  of  large  and  massive  blocks  of  ilone,  embedded  in 
mortar.     Modern  tmvellen  place  tbe  ialand  at  about  a  third  of  a  mile  distant  ttma  tlic 
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with  deatroying  the  lovn  on  the  main  Unil,  afUr 
The  Trriini  w«e  then  eampelled  to  •ubmit 
to  the  rule  of  the  B.brlanlBng  ;  uid,  fbr 
•evcDty  years,  wtie  goierned  bjr  king)  of  their 
nominiution.  The  Feraiani  ihca  rulored  to  them 
their  independence,  whoni  the;  uiiiled  when 
Xene*  carried  on  hi)  nnagiinat  the  Greeks:  and 
Ilerodolut  informa  ui  that  the  kings  of  both  Tjre 
and  Sidon  formed  part  of  the  Persian  monarch's 
council  or  war. 

About  338  jears  before  Christ  these  cities  wtn 
destroyed  by  Alf  lander,  who,  in  bii  march  towardi 
Egypt,  compelled  all  the  cities  of  Photnieia  to  nib- 

Iranee,  when  ha 
ible  siege,  which 
ended  by  his  taking  the  cily  by  Ibree  o(  anna ;  the 
height  of  the  walls,  the  strength  of  the  aary,  and 
the  abundance  of  all  things  for  defence,  made  it  a 
difficult  and  almost  hopeless  attempt. 

He     begaor    says    Djodorus,     by    demolishing 

old  Tyre,  and    empLoyed    his  army  to  carry  away 

the  atones,  and  r«iae   a  mole,  SOO  feet  in  breadth, 

which   was  speedily  advanced.      Whilst  this  was 

ned   to  send  (heir  wiies,  children,  utd  old  men  to  Cuthage^ 

1  defend  their  wall* ;  but  thii  WM  tut  carried  into  eiecution : 

ii  oew-inTenUd  engine*,  and  eipeeiiilly  on    that  tide  where 

led  within  a  short  distance,  or  th*  cut  of  a  dart,  a  large  whale 
o  thaalann  of  all  pattiea:  the  citiscni  being  struck  with  the 

memae  or  ine  mole.  Milled  out  in  small  boats,  accompanied  by  slingen  and  archen  armed 

with  eo^es  of  all  kinds  fbr  the  discharge  of  arrows  and  darts. 

A  violent  storm  of  wind  arose,  and  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  work,  and  broke  through 

the    mole.       This   was   speedily    repaired,    by    cauung   lai|^    tree*,   cut    down    in    the 

mountuna,  to  be  thrown  ia,  with  Ibeir  branebes  entire )  on  which  wsa  heaped  a  quantity 

complete,  and  within  a  short  distanoe  of  the  walls,  Alexander  commeiwed  battering  them 
down,  disehargiDg  at  the  same  time  darts  and  arrows  out  of  engine*  at  the  besieged. 
Tlu  Tyrian^  to  guard  against  these  missiles,  had  contrired  wheels  with  long  ipokea  of 


the  walla  were  coTcred  wi 
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their  bkttlemeiits,  which,  turoing  eonaunll]'  round,  ghivercd  all  the  dail 
tact  vith  them  to  atom* ;  and  thejr  checked  (he  lioUnce  of  tlie  tto 
baliatB,  b;  woolpaclu  placed  in  proper  lituallons  to  receive  Ihem. 
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feet  of  it,  when  be  altempled  to  pau  through  the  breach,  but  was  repulsed  bj  the  Tyriana, 
who  during  the  night  again  rebuilt  the  wait  which  bed  been  battered  down.  The  Mace- 
donians then  approached  with  towen  u  high  u  the  ballUments  of  the  Tytian  walls,  and, 
casting  out  planks,  formed  »  bridge.  Here  they  were  again  repulsed  by  the  Tynans,  who 
had  contrived  long  irideats,  or  threc-'brked  books,  to  grapple  and  wound  those  placed  tm 
the  top  of  the  lowers :  these  grapples,  attached  to  ropes,  they  flung  over  the  shields  of  the 
assailants,  and  tore  them  out  of  theit  hands.  Neis  were  thrown  over  those  who  attempted 
to  pass  over  the  bridges  Formed  of  planks,  and  they  became  so  entangled,  that  many  of 
them  tumbled  headlong  to  the  ground,  lliey  also  filled  their  iron  and  bnuen  shield*  with 
sand,  and  after  they  had  made  it  scorching  hot  by  placing  them  over  fires,  it  was  by  mean* 
of  a  machine  caat  upon  the  besiegers,  and  getting  between  their  breastplates  and  coats  of 
mail,  burnt  their  fiesh,  and  many  died  in  consequence.  Hie  Tyriana  sent  oflT  fire  dana, 
heavy  stones,  and  all  kinds  of  missiles,  and  with  long  poie^  armed  with  sharp  knives  and 
books,  they  cut  the  cords  of  the  battering  rams  in  pieces:  they  also  discharged  out  of  their 
machines  masses  of  red-hot  iron;  they  plucked  men  ofiTthe  ramparts  with  iron  instzumenta 
■baped  at  the  end  like  a  man's  hand. 

Aleiander  was  undlnnayed,  and  unwearied  in  his  exertions;  he  continued  to  batter  the 
walls,  and  discharge  ponderous  stones  out  of  his  engines,  and  all  sorts  of  missiles  Irom  his 
wooden  towers.      Marble  wheels  placed  upon  the  walls,  and  kept  constantly  turned,  were 

together,  which,  being  soft  and  pliant,  were  placed  in  other  allualioiis  for  the  same  purpoae. 

At  last,  Aleundei  perceiving  that  the  will  neat  the  arsenal  was  weaker  than  the  rest,  ha 
brought  all  bis  galleys  which  coiituned  hia  beat  engines  chained  fast  together  to  that 
place  j  here  he  caat  a  plank  from  a  wooden  tower  with  one  end  upon  the  batrlements  of  the 
walls,  thus  forming  a  bridge,  and  alone  mounted  the  rampart,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
neither  regarding  the  danger  nor  the  assaults  of  the  Tyiians  :  hia  Macedonians  quickly  foU 
lowed :  he  came  first  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  killing  some  with  his  spear,  others 
with  his  sword,  and  tumbling  others  down  with  the  boas  of  hia  shield,  he  overcame  bis 
adversaries.  During  this  time  the  batteiing  rams  had  made  another  breach  in  the  wall, 
and  the  Macedonians  entering,  joined  the  party  Gghliog  with  Alexander,  and  by  this  meana 
at  last  was  the  city  taken. 

The  Tytians.  throughout  this  siege,  made  a  most  valiant  defence ;  hut  instead  of  their 
bravery  awakening  in  the  breast  of  the  conqueror  an  admiration  for  their  courage,  to 
his  lasting  disgrace  he  ordered  two  thousand  of  the  chief  inhabitants  to  be  crucified,  and 
sold  thirty  thousand  for  slaves  i  eight  thousand  of  its  chief  loldien  perished  in  the  eombat, 
juui  the  city  itself  he  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  we  again  find  Tyre  able  to  resist  an  attack  made  upon 
it  by  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Antigonus,  who,  after  a  fifteen  montha'  ai^e,  captured  it. 
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It  snhBequently  iell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  Latinii  were  not 
finally  driven  from  Syria  until  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  Saladin.  In  the  year 
1188,  Conrad  of  Montserrat  was  hailed  as  the  prince  and  champion  of  Tyre,  which  was 
then  besieged  by  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  The  Egyptian  fleet  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  ancient  harbour,  the  chain  was  immediately  drawn  acroas  the  entrance  from  mole  to 
mole,  and  a  thousand  Turks  were  slain.  Saladin  was  obliged  to  bum  all  his  engines,  and 
make  a  disgraceful  retreat  to  Damascus.  Afterwards,  Tyre  was  a  place  of  rendexvous  to 
the  diips  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice^  and  eyentually  it  became  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominionsL 

The  insular  Tyre,  destroyed  by  Alexander,  is  now  **  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,**  aa  Ssekid  prophesied ;  the  mole  which  the  conqueror  raised  was 
washed  away  by  a  storm,  and  thus  ^e  peninsular  state  of  Tyre  was  destroyed. 

Aradiu  was  also  a  city  belonging  to  the  Phoenicians ;  and  another,  called  Tripoli,  was 
built  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aradus  and  Tyre,  and  hence  its  name. 

The  settlers  at  a  very  early  period  excelled  in  the  sciences,  and  brought  the  arts  and 
manufiictures  to  great  perfection.  They  were  the  inventors  of  astronomy,  and  from  them 
the  Greeks  received  their  letters.  The  glass,  the  purple  dye,  and  fine  linen,  produced 
here,  was  celebrated  all  over  the  then  known  world ;  they  were  skilled  in  the  working  of 
jnetak  and  carving  of  timber ;  and  were  so  perfect  in  the  arts  of  construction,  that  we  hear 
of  them,  in  the  time  of  Hiram,  being  employed  by  king  Solomon  in  the  construction  of  his 
temple,  more  than  1000  years  before  our  era. 

As  merchants,  they  had  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  as  navigators,  they  were  the  most 
experienced ;  and  the  greatest  discoverers  as  well  as  planters  of  colonies ;  and  for  many 
ages  they  had  no  competitors. 

They  carried  on  considerable  trade  with  Syria ;  and,  having  convenient  harbours,  and 
exeelldrt  timber  ftimished  them,  they  built  great  numbers  of  ships. 

Carthage^  according  to  Velleius,  was  founded  65  years  before  Rome ;  while  many  writers 
imagine  that  it  was  built  ISO  years  before  the  imperial  city,  by  Dido,  the  sister  of 
Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  and  wife  of  Sichseus ;  and  the  Tynans  she  carried  with  her,  to 
colonise  this  new  settlement,  were  among  the  most  skilftil  in  the  arts  of  the  then  known 
world :  the  fonn  of  govonment  she  introduced  was  by  Aristotle  said  to  be  the  most  perfect 
in  existence 
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CABTHAOB 


Carthage  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  gulf,  upon  a  peninsula  360  stadia  or  AS 
mOes  in  circumference ;  and  the  isthmus  which  united  this  peninsula  to  the  continent  of 
Africa,  was  25  stadia  or  more  than  3  miles  in  breadth.  On  the  west  projected  a  long  slip 
of  land,  half  a  stadium  in  breadth,  which  separated  the  sea  from  a  lake,  which  was  strongly 
protected  by  rocks  on  both  rides. 

In  the  middle  of  the  city  was  the  Acropolis,  called  Byrsa,  where  was  a  temple  to  £scu- 
lapios.   On  the  south  side  of  the  city  was  a  triple  wall,  30  cubits  in  height,  and  at  every  480 
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feet  wu  plm«d  ■  tower,  which  li*d  its  Ibundiitior 

There  were  two  barboun,  so  dispmed  I 
■Ithou^  (hej  had  but  oue  comman  onmnce,  which  «u  TO  (e*i  in  breulth,  lecured  by 
chaiiiL  One  wu  devolcd  to  merchant  ships,  and  iba  innai  port,  aa  weil  u  the  islanl 
called  Cothon,  in  the  midst  or  it.  which  was  surrouiuled  by  spacious  quafa.  ws*  made 
secure  for  the  reception  of  330  sbipa  of  wu.  Haguines,  stonhauses,  and  aJI  tba  re- 
quisites of  an  eitensiie  snensl,  were  oonTtructed  around  it;  and  lb*  tntrances  to  the 
harbours  were  decorated  with  tnsrbie  porticoea,  so  that  the  whole  might  be  said  to  be 
encompassed  by  two  msgniBcent  galleries.  Upon  the  island  was  the  residetiec  or  the 
goremoT,  liicing  the  mouth  or  the  harbour,  so  that  he  could  •«  all  that  was  paasing  both 
within  and  without  the  port.  When  the  merchant  ships  tnteredi  it  vai  not  poasible  for 
ihem  to  liew  what  the  inner  port  contained,  as  it  wai  shut  in  bj  a  double  waU,  and  each 
port  had  its  particular  gate. 

Tlie  city  had  three  ditisiona:  Bjrru,  Megara,  and  Cothon.  Byna  was  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  stood  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Carthage,  surrounded  by  M^an,  which 
contained  the  houses  of  the  citiiens:  these,  at  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war,  were 
nomliered  at  seven  hundred  thousand.  Livy  giiea  twenly.three  mitea  for  the  meuure  of 
its  circumference,  and  Suidas  affirms  it  was  the  most  powerfiiL  city  in  the  world :  it  enjoyed  - 
the  dominion  oTthe  sea  for  more  iban  sli  hundred  years,  and  had  an  eitenaiie  and  lucrati  re 
commerce.  The  Carthaginians  possessed  three  hundred  cities  in  Africa,  and  their  territory 
eitended  Irom  the  western  cooenes  of  Cyrenaim  to  the  Fillais  of  Hercules,  a  distance 
of  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  Spain,  Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean alio  belonged  to  them.  The  Carthaginians,  who  diqiuted  the  empire  of  the 
vorld  with  the  Romans  for  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years,  were  destroyed  as  a  nation  a 
hundred  and  foity-sii  yeus  before  Christ  £milianusi  the  Roman  genersl,  made  two 
attacks,  one  against  Bj^rsa,  and  the  other  against  Cothon;  and  having  became  master  of 
the  wall  which  surrounded  the  port,  threw  ■  considerable  fiirce  into  the  great  square  of 
the  city  ;  soon  after  which,  Asdmbal  abandoned  the  Cartha)riniaB  troops,  and  went  over 
to  the  Romans  ;  his  wife  eould  not  eurriiesuch  perfidy,  and  committed  heradf,  children,  and 
followers  to  the  flames  which  then  enveloped  the  citadel  and  temple.  Sixin  after,  tbe 
*ictorlous  Ramans  demolished  Csrthsge.  as  well  as  the  clUea  dependent  upon  it,  and  tbe 
territory  was  declsred  a  Roman  province. 

The  en 
Pliny  at     . 
silver,  which  was  earned  away  by  £miLLAnus. 

Carthage  is  now  at  a  considerable  distance  fh>m  the  sea ;  the  nortb-easi  wind  and 
Herjedah  have  closed  up  its  ancient  harbour.  The  place  is  called  E^  Mersa ;  the  port 
to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  city,  and  forms,  with  the  lake  of  Tunis,  the  peninsuli 
which  Carthage  was  built. 
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Upon  the  other  side,  Carthage  has  been  a  loner  by  the  encroachment  of  the  aea,  a  cornder  • 
able  tract  that  was  land  being  now  under  water.  The  traces  of  Cothon,  though  scarcely  a 
hundred  yards  square,  may  be  yet  seen.  Along  tlie  shore  the  openings  of  the  common 
aewers  remain ;  and  also,  at  a  short  distance,  the  great  reservoirs  and  aqueduct,  near  the 
western  wall  of  the  city.  There  are  more  than  twenty  of  these  water^cistems,  each  a 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth,  and  the  water  was  conveyed  to  them  through 
earthen  pipes,  still  visible. 
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Bf^  boasts  of  as  great  antiquity  as  any  other  nation  of  the  earth.  It  may  be 
called  the  cradle  in  which  the  sciences  were  first  nursed,  and  the  source  from  whence  the 
Greeks,  in  after  times,  drew  their  knowledge ;  and  we  must  admit  that  a  great  portion  of 
our  modem  skill,  particularly  in  engineering,  had  its  rise  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  This 
country  u  bounded  on  the  east  by  Uie  Isthmus  of  Sues  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by 
Nubia,  on  the  west  by  Libya,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean;  its  length 
from  north  to  sonth  is  about  500  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  250^  while  at  some  parts  it  is 
Vtfy  much  leas.     It  lies  between  the  twenty-first  and  thirty -first  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  waters  of  the  Nile  which  pass  through  it,  have  their  rise  in  the  Gebel  Akomri,  and 
the  course  of  this  noble  river  measures  upwards  of  flOOO  miles,  whilst  its  breadth  seldom 
exceeds  the  third  of  a  mile,  or  its  depth  twelve  feet. 

The  Delta,  which  is  a  luxuriant  district,  is  composed  of  pure  black  unctuous  mould, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  v^etation  needs  no  manure ;  it  is  entirely  alluvial,  and  formed  by 
deposition  of  matter  brought  down  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  This  delta  is  not  wholly 
covered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  though  throughout  the  habitations  are  built  upon 
mounds  raised  conaderably  above  the  level  d(  the  standing  water ;  and  it  is  from  the  formation 
of  these  earthworks,  and  the  cutting  of  canals  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  dvil  engineering  may  have  had  their  origin. 

The  Nile  was  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  rivers  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  Inland  naviga- 
tion ;  and,  according  to  Gibbon,  *<  the  servitude  of  rivers  is  the  0(A)lcst  and  most  important 
victory  which  man  has  obtained  over  the  licentiousness  of  nature ;"  and,  without  doubt, 
agriculture  would  first  derive  advantage  from  their  subjection,  occasioning  them  to  be 
confined  within  certain  limits  by  artificial  embankments.     The  earliest  cities  were  founded 
on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  the  first  operation  performed  by  their  inhabitants,  both  for 
salubrity  and  convenience,  would  be  the  cutting  of  dikes,  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  and 
occasional  irrigation.     In  Egypt,  before  the  time  of  Menes  {Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  99.  X 
who  lived  8390  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Nile  continued  its  course  along  the 
sandy  mountain  on  the  side  of  Libya ;  but  this  king,  by  constructing  a  bank  at  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  stadia  from  Memphis  towards  the  south,  diverted  the  course  of  the  river,  and  led 
it,  by  means  of  a  new  canal,  through  the  middle  of  the  valley  :  and  it  seems  that  in  the  days 
of  the  historian,  during  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominion,  this  artificial  canal  was  annuaily 
repaired  and  maintained.    At  the  period  referred  to,  the  whole  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception 
of  Thebes,  was  an  extensive  marsh ;  and  to  Menes  is  attributed  the  fivrming  of  wat«r- 
courses,  by  cutting  and  embanking,  for  carrying  off  the  superfluous  waters.    Herodotus 
(lib.  ii.  cap.  137.)  further  states,  that  when  Sabacus,  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  governed  Egypt, 
he  made  it  a  rule  not  to  punish  any  crime  with  death ;  but,  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence,  he  condemned  the  criminal  to  raise  the  ground  near  the  place  to  which  he 
belonged,  by  which  means  the  situation  of  the  different  cities  became  more  and  more 
elevated :  they  were  somewhat  raised  under  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  about  1659  years  a.  r., 
by  the  digging  of  the  canals,  but  they  became  still  more  so,  under  the  reign  of  the  Kthi- 
opian.     To  prevent  the  water  of  the  Nile  from  continually  overflowing  the  c<mntry,  and 
to  maintain  a  supply  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  lake  Mceris  was  formed,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  450  miles  in  circumference  (lib.  ii.  cap.  1 49.),  and  was  termi- 
nated about  1385  years  b.  c.     By  some  authors  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  pieces  300  feet 
deep ;  for  six  months  in  the  year  the  Nile  supplied  this  lake  with  water,  by  means  of  a  canal, 
which  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year  returned  to  the  river.     This  canal,  a  stu- 
pendous effivrt  of  art,  is  still  entire ;  and,  according  to  Savary,  is  forty  leagues  in  length  : 
there  were  two  others,  with  sluices  at  their  mouths,  from  the  lake  to  the  river,  ^ich 
were  alternately  shut  and  opened,  as  the  Nile  increased  or  decreased :  thus  the  water, 
which  would  have  been  carried  off  to  the  sea,  was  retained  for  the  moistening  the  earth 
after  seed-time.     Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  i.  cap.  4:)  states  the  canal  to  have  been  80  ftirlongs 
in  length,  and  300  feet  in  breadth,  and  that  the  sluices  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  be  opened  or  shut  at  a  less  charge  than  50  talents  (12,916/.  15*.  4</.);  and  in 
all  probability  it  was  necessary  to  cut  through  the  embankments  to  attain  the  object  desired. 
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Among  the  other  benefits  conrerred  by  SHOrtrii  on  the  people  of  EgyM,  ire  find  Umt 
of  eutuiig  nuny  wnejs  and  drep  dik«.  at  right  .ngle.  with  the  rUer,  u  &r  •■  fixiin 
Hemphii  to  the  lei,  far  the  quick  con- 
veyance of  corn,  other  provisions,  and 
merchandiie  (  Dio.  Sie.  lib.  i.  up.  4. ),  the 
barter  of  ■hich  would  luppiy  freah  luiu- 
igricultural 


country;  and  thus 

mvani  that  could  be  employed  by 
telligent  goiernor  to  procure  compelenei 
'p  ete'y  eUu  ofcilizeni,  would  be  the  ft. 
eilitating  the  (raiuporl  or  provisions:  snr 
the  most  aimple  and  efflcacious  i 
attaining  this  desirable  end,  is  th< 
tbe  diffeient  provinces  of  an  en 
improving  the  naviaation  of  riv 
formiagariifieiiloni 
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period,  about  610  yean  before  ChnsI, 
Neeoa,  son  of  Piammeticui.  eammenced 
the  difficult  undertaking  of  uniting  thia 
•ea  wilh  (he  Alediteriantm  by  means  of 

miles  to  tbe  north-essl  of  the  modem 
town  of  Belbaya,  calW  by  the  Romans. 
Bubastis  Agiis ;  andafleracoune,nearly 
east,  of  thirty-three  milea,  it  turned  to 
tbe  toutb-Bouth-east,  and  cootiniied  liity. 
three  milea  further,  10  the  eitremity  of 
tbf  Arabian  Gulf  Thia  oinal  vai  wide 
enough  for  two  triremn  to  pass  abreast ; 
and  it  is  suted  that  I?0,000  Egyptiana 
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By  •  series  of  levels,  that  were  carefully  tfiken  by  the  French  engineers  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  it  vas  found  that  the  sur&ce  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  at  Sues,  at  high  water,  waa 
thirty-two  feet  six  inches  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Tyneh  at  low  water ;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  inquire  how  the  waters  were  retained  in  the  canal,  with  such  a  difference 
of  leveL  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  L  cap.  1.)  states,  that  gates  or  sluices  were  ingeniously 
constructed,  which  opened  to  afford  ships  a  passage  through,  and  then  were  quickly 
shut  again ;  and  Strabo  (lib.  zvii.)  mentions  a  enriplus  (a  single  or  perhaps  a  double  gate), 
which  Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus)  constructed,  when  he  completed  this  work,  and  which 
afforded  an  easy  passage  from  the  sea  to  the  camU. 

I)framid$,  —  Of  the  numerous  pyramids  found  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  only  those 
of  Geeaeh  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  were  the  first  examined  by  thie  modems. 

In  Nubia,  there  are  remaining  upwards  of  eighty,  constructed  in  stone,  and  burnt 
or  unbumt  brick ;  at  Abooseer,  Abooroash,  Sakkarah,  Dashour,  Assur,  Nourri,  and  many 
other  places,  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  apart.  The  date  of  the  earliest  has  been 
assumed  as  inwards  of  fiOOO  years,  and  of  the  latest  as  600  years,  before  Christ. 

The  absence  of  all  hieroslyphies,  as  well  as  any  indication  of  an  arch,  in  those  of  Geeieh, 
near  Cairo,  have  occasioned  most  writers  to  consider  their  origin  as  earlier  than  the  others. 

Hiese  pyramids,  nine  in  aU,  are  built  pn  a  projection  of  the  Libyan  chain  of  mountains, 
where  the  calcareous  rock  has  been  reduced  to  a  levd  platform ;  but  what  quantity  of  the 
original  mountain  was  left  to  form  a  core  of  the  several  structures  has  not  as-  yet  been 
thorouf^ly  ascertained.  Had  the  emperor  Napoleon's  orders  been  canied  out,  we  should, 
by  the  demolition  of  one  of  those  most  ruined,  had  the  means  of  aocumtely  judging  of 
their  construction. 

These  royal  sepulchres  bear  so  stronff  a  resemblance  to  earth-works  and  tumuli,  that 
they  appear  to  have  had  a  common  origm ;  the  sepulchral  chambers,  which  contained  the 
entomb^  are  usually  hollowed  out  of  the  native  rock ;  above  which  is  a  mass  of  super- 
structure, either  of  solid  masonry,  or,  as  we  suppose,  only  partly  so.  Hie  kings  of  Egypt 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  thought  of  covering  their  mounds  with  regular  courses  of 
masonry.  That  mountains  could  be  easily  transformed  into  pyramids  we  can  readily  con* 
ceive;  and  by  a  judicious  cutting,  as  much  might  be  taken  away  as  would  affiwd  a  sufilicient 
quantity  of  stone  to  build  up  the  several  courses  to  the  apex ;  and  in  all  probability  suoh  a 
practice  soggested  to  Deooerates  the  idea  of  converting  a  mountain  into  a  nobler  figiure, 
and  astonishing  the  world  by  carrying  out  a  more  useful  application  of  such  labour. 

The  platform  upon  which  these  pyramids  are  based  is  in  lei^^  about  6890  foet,  and  in 
width,  firom  north  to  south,  about  4920  fiwt.  The  rock  contains  many  fossils  common  to 
limestone^  as  nummulites,  belemnites,  oysters,  &c  &c. ;  the  French  engineers  took  great 
pains  in  ascertaining  its  height  above  the  mean  level  of  low-water  in  the  Nile^  whidi  they 
found  to  be  about  164  feet 

What  b  most  interesting  in  the  study  of  these  vast  and  andent  struotures,  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  materiab  were  worked,  transported,  and  lifted  to  their  refpeetive  levels ;  and 
finding,  as  we  do,  among  the  earlier  pictures  and  bas*reliefii  diMOVcred  in  B^gypt,  the  same 
tools  rcprcscnled  in  the  hands  of  tha  maaon  as  we  use  aft  the  present  day,  as  the  round- 
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haadEd  WDoden  nullet  ond  ahiHl,  we  hBTc  do  difficultj  in  iccounting  far  tbe  fine  lurlaces 
and  the  Dicely  made  joints  which  the  stones  la  some  iiMtances  p>a«nt  to  uii  and  ths 
causewa;  eilending  in  langth  moTa  than  3000  fb«t,  with  ■  breadth  of  60,  and  height  of 
4S  feet,  we  can  also  imagine  the  same  boUilia  for  the  Iraiuport  of  materials  were  con- 
triTed  and  adopted  as  by  us  it  tbe  present  day.  Herodotus  says,  "that  when  tbe  Great 
Pyramid  was  deaigoed,  that  tbe  workmen  might  more  easily  move  tbe  stone,  this  cause- 
way, which  is  contiguous  to  it,  was  fbrmed  :  it*  length  was  fire  stadia,  its  breadth  ten 
OTgyes,  and  its  height  agbt."  This  was  not  the  causeway  seen  by  Pococke,  the  length  of 
which  he  traced  for  upwards  of  1 40Q  feet,  after  which  it  was  buried  in  the  slIuTial  depocU 
of  the  inunditioD.  It  was,  at  a  later  time, —  probably  wbrp  used  by  the  caliphs  and  Mem- 
look  kings  to  carry  away  the  stone*  for  tbe  construction  of  tbe  several  mosques  tbey  raised, 
—  repured  and  strengthened  by  >lity.one  eiicular  buttressesj  placed  about  SO  feet  ^art, 
and  each  having  a  diameter  of  14  feet 

Tbe  eauteway  mentioned  by  Herodotus  Hill  remains  in  part,  and  reached  to  tbe  vest 
^de  of  the  canal  which  communicated  with  the  Nile ;  and  hence  the  blocks  of  stone, 
brought  liom  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  were  eauly  moved  along  this  inclined  plane,  to  the 
level  platform  where  they  were  required  for  the  casing  of  the  pyramid. 

The  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  a  square  of  764  feet.      This  measurement  was  takeD 

by  M.  Jomatd,  on  tbe  side  to  the  north,  after  dicing  down  to  the  true  base  ;  and  tbe  total 

perpendicular  height  was  also  found  by  him  to  have  been  479  feet.      Since  that  period, 

Mr.  Perring  has  given  us  the  following  dimenuons,  &om  accurate  measurement :  — 

The  former  base  '   .  -  -      T64ft.  Oin. 

The  present  do.  -  -  -      746       O 

Perpendicular  height         ...       4J0       9 

Former  incliiied  height     -  -  -       611        O, 

Present  do.        .  -  -  .       568       3 

Perpendicular  hcigHt  by  casing  stones  -       480       9 

The  total  area  of  the  base  was   13  acrea.  I  rood,  33  pole%  and  at  preaent  it  covet* 

19  acres,  3  roods,  and  3  poles.     And  supposing  tbe   rock  to  average  8  feet  in  height 

only  over  the  whole  extent  of  base,  after  deducting  the  hallow  panages  and  chambers, 

Mr.  Perring  ciicuJates  that  the  quantity  of  atone  originally  used  amounted  to  89/>SS,000 

cubic  feet,  or  about  6,848,000  tons. 

The  present  quantity  of  masonry,  supposiiig  it  solid,  is  about  83,111,000  cubic  feet,  or 
6,316,000  tons  ;  the  space  occupied  by  the  chambers  and  passages  being  taken  at  56,000 
cuUc  feet.  Dr.  Clarke  observes  that  the  stone  used  was  a  grey  limestone,  and  rather 
more  compact  than  that  called  clunch,  and  that  when  it  was  siguck  with  a  hammer  it 
exhaled  a  fbtid  odour.  Denon  describes  this  pyramid  to  have  had  308  courses  in  height. 
Tbe  outode  canog  stones  were  fbund  ^«^  9.>  at  the  bottom,  in  their  original  poaitioo. 


Ffg.S. 
near  the  centre  ;  they  were  quite  perfect,  and  had  been  hewn  to  their  reqiured  angle  befbre 
they  were  built  in,  and  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  polished-down  to  one  uniform 
sor&ce.  They  were  cut  to  an  angle  of  51°  50',  and  were  in  height  4  feet  II  inches. 
At  the  base  they  measured  B  feet  3  inches,  and  on  the  inclined  side  6  feet  3  inches.  Where 
they  were  Jointed,  the  cement  which  interposed  was  so  remarkably  fine  a  layer,  that  it 
was  soireely  perceptible. 
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IVntraMttodMOrat  Pjnmidu  at  t  height  oT  49  fixt  from  the  but,  udtbediitnw* 
innn  ittceDtn  '■■  34  tttt  S  Inebet  from  the  centre  oTtlie  jjifunid.  It  ii  naw  aoeeuible  b; 
mrani  of  Ibc  BceumiiluiDa  of  the  nibbuh  at  the  bue. 

The  apeBing  bf  which  it  u  entered  isoolj  inbrmdth  3  brt  S  incho,  >nd  in  height  3  feet 
II  ioclies.  Orer  it,  to  discbuge  tbe  <reight,  liei  ■  stone  liiitel,  13  feet  6  inchei  in  length, 
■nd  8  ieet  6  inchei  in  beight ;  oboTC  which  liei  another  horiiontai  itone,  not  quite  lo 
long,  orer  which  fbnr  otben,  inclined  in  the  manner  of  a  pediment,  act  ai  an  arch.  The 
two  tower  of  these  inclined  itonei  are  T  feet  in  height,  and  tbe  two  u|q>er  6  feet  8  iochea. 


ceiling  of  which  ii  90  feet  B  inches  below  • 
tbe  bue  of  tbe  p^Tamid.      The  length  of  < 
thi«  ^unih«r  from  east  to  west  a  46  feet ; 
its  brevlih  from  north  to  south,  37  feel 
I  inch  ;  and  its  height  1 1  feel  S  inches. 
Tbe  northern  side  of  this  room,  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock,  is  8  feet  from  the  centre  ( 
of  Ibe  pyramid  northwards, and  itseaitern  > 
side  is  96  fi«t  from  the  centre  of  the  py-  ^ 
rainid  ewtward^     This  chamber  was  lefl  ' 
uafiniibed  ;  and  in  tlie  wall  opposite  the  ' 
entrmnce  ia  a  small  passage,  extending  ^ 
53  feel  in  a  Kiutherlir  direction  i  and  in  | 
the  Boor  has  been  recenttj  escaTated  a  [ 
well  36  feet  in  deptli,  which  has  not  led  * 
to  any  farther  discoveries  in  that  direc-  j 


In  the  inclined  passage,  st  about  100 

feet  frwm  the  entrance,  a  graniW 

block 

closes  up  the  way.  which  has  oco 

isioned 

an  op«img  to  be  made  at  the  Sid 

of  it: 

passing  .brongh  this  is  the  ascen 

tjthe 

great  gallery,  on  enleang  which 

Ih  the 

inclined  pisasge  which  led  to  th 

lower 

B  sqoar 

in  depth,  and  by  it  the  workmen 

are  said 

e  block 

to  tbe  lower  paasage,  followed  it 

o  the  IE 

Fig.  10. 

i  at  Gnt  vertical,  then  inclines,  is  again  vertieat. 

a  with  that  lielow  :  the  well  is  neatly  SOO  het 

laid  to  have  descended,  after  they  had  cloied  tbe  lower 

*      '       jiita  aboie  described  :    they  then  descended 

_  ..  .  ,        „  .  ■  ""^  made  their  eiit. 

Passing  the  entrance,  and  proceeding  about  63  feet,  instead  of  a  continued  descent,  there 
is  an  aseent  by  another  passage,  which  commences  at  this  point,  and  which  is  in  length 
124fKt4inche»,  which  conductstothegrcstgallwy  of  the  king's  chamber.  The  angle  at 
which  this  passage  inclines  is  about  £6°  IS',  its  height  is  3  feet  II  inches,  and  its  breadth 
3  feet  Si  inches. 

The  great  gallery  follows  in  the  same  inclination  with  this  passage,  and  is  in  length 
156  feeti  Ibe  breadth  3  feet  5li  inches,  besides  the  breadth  of  each  ramp,  which  is  1  foot 
8^  inches;  and  the  Tertieal  height  of  this  inclined  gallery  is  ^«  feel. 

At  the  foot  of  the  gteit  gallery,  or  rather  where  it  unites  with  the  passage  that 
inclines  upwards,  there  ia  al  the  point  of  junction  another  horiionul  passage,  109  feet 
1 1  inches  in  length,  which  conducts  to  what  i»  called  the  queen's  chamber,  which  measures, 
from  north  to  south,  17  feel;  from  east  to  west,  18  feet  9  inches;  and  the  height,  lo  Ibe 
coninieneeRwal  of  the  roof,  is  14  feet  9  inches;  the  eitreme  height  is  SO  feet  3  inches.  The 
Ttxif  is  farmed  of  blocks  of  calcareous  atone,  resting,  like  those  oter  the  entrance,  with 
their  ends  against  each  other.  This  chamber  is  siiusted  nearly  under  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid ;  and  the  stones  are  so  well  squared  that  their  joinU  are  hardly  discernible.  The 
floor  is  about  408  feel  below  tbe  original  summit,  and  71  feet  below  that  called  the  king's 
clumber,  which  i*  al  the  top  of  the  great  gallery,  and  entered  by  a  horizontal  passage,  in 
Ictigtb  about  33  feet.  This  horizontal  passage  is  in  height  3  feel  B  inches,  and  in  width 
3  fieei  51  inchest  at  the  end  are  tour  portcullises,  in  granite,  each  13  (tet  5  inches  in  height, 
wbieb  ilide  in  groores  cut  in  the  same  stone  at  the  sides,  and  which,  when  closed,  com- 
plelely  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  king's  chamber,  which  is  in  length,  from  east 
loweM,S4  li«t  3  ineheh  and  in  brendth,  iTom  north  to  south,  1 7  feet  I  inch;    tbe  height  ii 
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19  feet     The  sides  are  lined  with  granite;  and  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  is  formed  of  the 
same  quality  of  stone,  having  nine  slabs,  which  cross  the  breadth  of  the  chamber. 

At  the  tipper  end  is  a  sarcophagus  of  similar  red  granite  to  the  lining  of  the  walls :  its 
length  is  7  feet  6  inches,  its  breadth  S  feet  S  inches,  and  height  3  feet  5  inches  s  so  that  it 
was  just  admissible  through  the  portal  or  entrance  passage.  There  are  upon  it  neither 
sculpture  nor  hierogl3rphics. 

liie  most  remarkable  feature  or  accompaniment  of  this  chamber,  is  the  two  air-channels, 
or  funnels,  which  pass  directly  to 
the  outside,  and  commence  at  a 
height  of  3  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  air-channel  to  the  north  is 
233  feet  in  length,  its  breadth 
is  9  inches,  and  its  height  9| 
inches.  The  length  of  that  on 
the  south  is  174  feet  3  inches, 
its  breadth  8  inches,  and  its 
height  9  inches.  Where  they 
pass  through  the  outer  face  of  the 
pyramids,Uiey  are,  as  measured  on 
the  inclined  fece,  333  feet  1  inch 
from  the  base.  These  tubes  no 
doubt  were  intended  to  produce 
a  free  circulation  of  air  through 
the  chamber,  and  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  funnel  of  a  chim- 
ney :  by  an  admission  of  air  the 
lamps  were  probably  kept  burn- 
ing some  time  after  the  chamber 
was  dosed. 

From  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
to  the  floor  of  the  king's  cham- 
ber is  138  feet  9  inches ;  and  the 
northern  side  is  distant  from  the 
centre  about  16  feet  3  inches 
southwards,  and  the  eastern 
side  is  26  feet  3  inches  eastward 
of  the  centre  line. 

Over  this  chamber  are  five 
others,  which  are  about  38  feet 
by  16,  and  their  heights   rary 

from  1  foot  4  inches  to  8  feet  7  inches  (Jig.  11.) ;  the  hei^t  from  the  floor  of  the  king's 
chamber  to  that  of  the  upper  of  the  five  is  69  feet  3  inches. 

These  five  chambers  were  evidently  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  weight 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  king's  chamber  below,  as  they  were  only  entered  by  cutting  or 
forcing  a  passage  through  the  solid  mass  to  arrive  at  them.  These  rooms  are  divided 
by  immense  granite  blocks,  and  the  upper  one  has  inclined  blocks  like  those  at  the 
entrance. 

The  great  gallery  is  formed  by  projecting  the  courses  of  stone  as  they  are  laid  one  over 
the  other,  so  that  at  the  top  the  sides  approach  nearly,  to  allow  of  its  being  more  eealy 
covered. 

The  outer  stones  of  this  pyramid  are  laid  in  regular  courses,  and  we  find  them,  at 
described  by  Herodotus,  very  strongly  cemented  together :  this  author  also  informs  us 
how  these  immense' blocks,  some  more  than  30  feet  in  length,  were  ndsed;  he  says  that 
after  the  first  course  was  laid,  machines,  constructed  of  short  timbers,  were  placed  upon  it, 
which  hoisted  from  step  to  step  the  various  blocks  as  they  were  brought  along  the  inclined 
plane. 

Gc^uet  has  given  the  form  of  such  a  machine,  which  consists  of  a  timber  frame  con- 
taining a  fulcrum,  to  which  a  long  lever  could  be  applied,  worked  by  many  men  at  one 
time,  and  capable  of  raising  weigljts  far  greater  than  any  we  find  used  here. 

Each  course  being  so  much  within  that  below,  it  formed  a  sort  of  stairs,  so  that  such  a 
machine  as  is  now  described  could  be  iQCidily  applied,  and  would  serve  to  raise  the  blocks 
feom  one  step  to  the  other. 

Such  is  the  manner  probably  adopted  by  these  early  engineers  to  pile  one  stone  upon 
another ;  and,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  masses  they  constructed,  they  hoped  to  render  their 
work  immortal.  They  we  as  solid  as  they  are  immense ;  and  all  the  means  that  oould  be 
found  to  render  them  so  were  adopted.  No  timber,  enters  into  their  construetioii,  «id  the 
stones  used  are  of  great  dimensions,  and  always  solicS^y  bedded. 
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inlWilar  to  thit  >l«ilj  dncribtd, 
uid  by  Herodotua  it 
called  [hat  of  Ctwpbren. 

■tonei  waa  granite,  but 
ttae  rHt  baa  b«en 
bTDught  frnm  the  An- 
biao  mountain*,  the 
Traici  laptdia  mont  of 
Pliny,  ot  (ram  the 
Mokattun  limealoiM 
quarriei. 

The  paaaagea  an  alao 
liroilat  to  those  oT  tba 
lint  pirraaiid.aDd  then 
i>  only  one  eliainber, 
in  the  floor  of  wbieh 
original  entrances,  but  iw  gullery. 
■  '"  fcet  of  the  present  lummit 


Tb*  origiiiBl  b«*e  measured,  Koording  to  Mr.  Perring 

lb*  preKDt     do.    - 

The  {armer  perpeodieuUr  height  wn 

FotiDCT  ilant  height 


-  707  9 

-  690  9 

-  454  3 
.  417  S 


.    579    e 
-     SS3     6 

Tbr  angle  is  SS"  SO',  and  the  nu  of  the  aqiure  plitfbnn  at  the  top  9  feet. 
This  pyraoud  does  not  rise  from  iba  leiel  of  tba  natural  rock,  but  out  of  an  eieiTation 
made  in  tbc  iolid  rock,  there  being  a  deep  cut  entirely  around  tu      It  waa  opened  by 
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Belsoni,  who  found  tba  entrance  (fy.  13.)  on  the  north  aide,  which  waa  4  feet  high, 
3  leet  6  inchea  in  width,  and  formed  of  large  granite  blocka.  This  entrance  was  east  ofa 
vertical  meridian  plane  toteting  the  pyramid. 

At  Ihia  upper  entrance,  whlefa  waa  37  levt  8  inchea  above  the  bate,  the  paasage  deaceniled 
at  an  angle  of  35°  55' ;  its  length  it  104  ftet  10  inchea.  This  pasaage  waa  cut  out  o(  (he 
solid  calcareoua  rock.  After  paaaing  a  portcullia  formi^d  by  a  block  of  granite  sliding  in 
graoTBSi  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  passage  waa  the  main  chamber,  also  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rack,  in  length  4e  feet,  and  in  width,  from  north  to  louth,  ID  feet  3  inches;  the  height  at  the 
aidca.  6  I«t,  arwl  in  the  centre,  8  feet  S  inches ;  the  roof  tlaoting,  and  coTered  with  blocka 

Making  an  lUovance  td  B  feet  of  tolid  rock  orer  the  whole  area  of  the  pyramid,  tba 


nigiiul  qaantitr  of  nuionrj 
uid  the  original  bu«  hu  an  i 
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Fl,.  11. 

The  loirei  entrance  «u  *t  ■  level  of  40  feet  bf  lov  tli 
filled  up  with  nlid  laiaonTj,  eloaely  Jointed  «iid  veil  cei 
10  fret  in  length,  or  more.     (Seej»^.  14.) 

7%lrd  iyninufj,  ii  that  of  Mfceriniu,  ton  of  Cbeopi  (/?■  '^'}-      Aceordipg  to  Hero- 
dotui,  its  entrance  was  b1h>,  like 
that  of  all   the  othen,  on  the 

Mfcerinui.  Mmcherii,  or 
Mencheies,  ai  he  hu  by  other 
writers  been  called,  succeeded 
SuphU,  Saophis,  or  Cheaps,  who 

ham,  iboui  I9S0  jetn  beTor* 
Chrirt.  The  memory  of  My- 
cerinus  waa  greatly  revered  by 
the  Egypiians,  because  he  ex- 
celled all  hU  predecesnoti  in  the    ' 

equity  with  which  he  adminia. 

tered  the  laws  ;  and  Herodotus 

obserrei.  that  this  monarch  wai 

nerer  happy  after  the  oracle  at 

ButoB  had  informed  him  ihal  hii  F'"-  ">■  "'"■  "*"•"•■ 

death  would  be  certain  at  the  end  of  sii  years.  He  endeatoured  to  foFget  the  destiny  which 

he  knew  was  immutalile,  and  cauied  a  number  of  lamps  to  be  made,  by  the  light  of  which, 

when  evening  approached,  he  paused  his  hours  in  the  frtll»ity  of  the  banquet. 

Hefore  a  platform  could  be  obtoined  for  this  pyramid,  it  waa  neceisary,  on  the  wealeri) 
side.  10  build  up  a  foundation  with  two  tien  of  tery  large  blacks  of  stone.  This  (ttuetur* 
was  more  carefiilly  eiecuted  than  the  two  already  described;  itTaiied  from  them  alao  in 
bein;;  built  in  regular  steps  or  stages  i  the  angles  between  the  upright  and  borisontal  faoea 
being  afterwards  Riled  in  with  polished  granite  to  form  a  caaing. 

The  entrance  was  above  the  level  of  the  haw,  at  a  height  of  19  fret;  and  all  tbepasaagea 
aod  eicavations  to  form  chambers  were  rut  in  the  tolld  rock. 

The  exterior  presenia  one  continued  line  to  the  eye,  but  the  counci  of  Mone  diminiah  in 
height  as  they  approach  the  top. 

The  base,  which  is  square,  is  in  length  oti  each  ude 
The  pteaent  perpendicular  height 
The  present  inclined  hei^l 
The  (bnner  perpendicular  height        ^ 
The  former  inclined  height 

The  angle  at  which  the  caaing  ia  Uid  is  51°,  and 
about  16  frat 


Fert. 

354 

SSI 

S18 

0 
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platform 

>tth.  top 

i> 

T^e """™  P^^  .ff^.  ,t  ,  di.l«ice  of  4  feet  3  incb*.  ii  «i  Mite-rt»m,  which,  from 
n.;^'^r«  IsC.  in  l™«th,  1 0  fc.t  5  inche.  to  b«dth.  Mnd  in  heLght  7  fcrt.  Ther, 
La  Iheo  three'  po^t1!^^lliM^^  in 

IflicUi  13  feet  S  inciw* ;  ■od  »n  r  i 

honuMitel   pmatft,   41  f«»  =  | 

inehs  in  length,  3  feet  6  inches 
in  breath,  uid  5  feet  1 0  inthe» 
in  height.  At  the  end  of  this  i« 
■  imge  »partineot,  whieh  had  » 
flat  eeiUng,  the  toMJ  length  of 
which  U  *6  feet  3  inches,  snd 
brodth  IS  ftet  7  inches,  the 
height  being  sboul  13  fcet  6 
inches 

Benmd  this  wss  the  «epul. 
efanl  chsmber,  the  length  of 
which,  from  north  to  south, 
WH  91  feet  S  iodiel ;  uid  lb« 
bremdtb  8  feel  7  i>icbe»;  the 
height  .t  the  wdes  8  feet  9 
iiKhei,andiDthecenlce  llKet 
Sinchel. 

In  this  dMioher  Colonel 
Howsrd  Vj«  fiiund  the  s.one 
saicoplmgus  which  contained 
the  wooden  coffin  now  in  the 
Briiish  Miaeoni.  "hich  h" 
on   it  the  nsme  oT  the  King 

inclined 

direction  and  the  Dtuaiion  of 
the  portcullis,  where  »n  sddi. 
tioii*l  width  is  giien  for  the 
purpose  of  renderinB  this  part 
more  secure.  The  whole 
IbttDI  apparently  an^  Impas- 
sable barrier  ;  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  corrtruclion 
of  this  portion  of  Ihe  gallerjr. 


The   plan  of   the 
passage  conducting  to 


could  I 


obtained.  Orei  mtB" 
ber  the  position  of 


re   been 


s«,nes  wn«,.  .^ -^inX 

cated.  The  «ction  oeer  the  plan 
eibibjls  two  inclined  galleiin, 
one  above  the  other,  and  nearly 
panllel:  the  upper  gallerjhM 
not  been  traced  to  Ihe  outode, 
but  may  conduct  to  altother 
chamber  not  yet  discovered. 
As  the  latter  inclined  gallery 
haiitscoinmunicatian  with  the 
upper  pari  oflbe  chamber  w  hich 
contained  the  sarcopbagus.  It 
is  bv  some  suppoaed  to  have 
been  used  merely  as  an  air- 
tfaift  ;  but  thli  is  oolyla  conjec- 
tore,  its  dimensions  being  con- 
nderable.  The  masonry  ofhoth 
the  inclined  galleries  is  eie- 
culed  with  the  same  care,  these 
being  apparently  cotemporary 
with  the  original  structure. 
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The  enlnnee  to  tbii  iDeliaed  pustge,  which  wu  mt  tbe  height  of  13  feet  iboi*  the  lerel 
of  the  bate,  vu  Ibnned  bjH  tquire  bole  ( Jl;.  17.).  »'  rmther  bv  the  letTing  out  oT  am  larg* 
■tone :  the  jointi  oT  the  mmMmry  around  it  were  fttj  impeTfect,  uid-miiDy  of  tliem  >e«n  to 
bale  been  (Uilurtied  u  if  injured  b;  mttempu  to  force  in  opening  it  tome  time  or  other. 


The  uile-rooni,  which  occurs  in  the  lower  pMMge,  it  104  feel  from  the  nitruice,  it  peen- 
liiir  fur  (be  contriviDi.'ce  which  are  introduced  to  prevent  anj  one  from  proceeding  bej-ond 
it.  Where  the  three  portcuUitet  are  placed  (fy.  IS),  uroa  from  eotl  to  wot,  the  puage  i> 


13  feet  6  inchci  in  length  ;  after  which  thepwiHge  proceeds  lo  the  Inrge  spartmenli 
a  horiiontal  line.  Immediattlf  above,  in  the  section  of  this  poriion  of  the  pjran 
be  aecn  another  pasnge,  nearly  horitonlal  at  Ant  in  its  direction,  and  atierwanli  i 
upwards:  it  however  tcrminaiea  at  that  port  of  the  pjramid  where  the  artificial  c 


been  much  practued  hei«  t 
protwUy  the  MOW*  from 
tha  cieandnM  out  bate 
been  drawn  out  by  nmm 
of  thi*  punj^  tad  ifter- 
virdt  lued  in  the  upper 
eooctnietioiB,  vhuA  now 
eBiKtiull;  close  tbe  otber 


plan  of  tbe  large  (partnieii  ti 
iajig.  le.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  Bulbcm  tide  of  a 
pssaagc  whicb  leaili  Iram 
the  lepiilchTal  chamber,  a 
ittem  haibccD  brawd.  on 
the  opponte  side  of  whicb 
is  a  Bight  ot  ttrtn  dcp* 
vhicb  conliwted  into  the 
BOatbern  end  of  a  rooni 
that  had  it!  floor  9  ftet 
below  tha  leiel  of  that  of 

*ai  of  a  rectangular  Ibnn, 
bat  wai  not  let  out  iquare 
with  the  grpai  chamber ;  it 
eonlaiitcd   four    niches   or 

em  lide,  and  two  on  the  - 


The  la^e  apartment 
ihown  on  the  plail,J^.  16., 
and  l^iog  at  ri);hl  aiiglea 


length  bj   two  projection! 

4r  pilaaten,  one  of  which 

WH  altachwl  to  each  tide,  1 1^.  -u., 

and  beyond  wm  the  receei 

or  aepulchral  chamber,  in  whioh  tbe  nrcopbagua  wai  found:   the  hole  in  R 

below.     (See  Jig.  SO.) 

The  original  quantity  of  maaonry  in  this  p 
lect,  or  702,460  toni,  and  the  extent  of  its  ba 

Tbe  disoorery  of  tbe  sarcophagus  settles 
tbe  pyramid*.  Tbe  chamber  whicb  contained  it  is  giien  in  Jig.  £1.,  and  indicated  in 
tbe  pUihJig.  16.,  where  tbe  recess  is  shown  beyond  Ihe  two  plluiers.  All  the  ancient 
writers  bear  testimony  to  the  extreme  aniiety  of  the  Egyptian!,  in  common  with  other 
nations,  to  preserre  their  remaini  until  a  period  unanimously  anticipated,  when  Iheir 
bodie*  should  be  resuscitated.  Indeed,  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorua  Siculus.  set 
little  Talue  on  the  shortness  of  this  present  life,  but  put  a  high  esteem  upon  the  name  and 
reputation  of  a  tirtuous  life,  after  death  ;  and  they  called  the  houses  of  the  living,  inns, 
because  they  sojourned  there  a  short  time  ;  but  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  they  oenomi- 
nated  lasting  habitations,  as  in  thon  they  were  to  abide  fbr  infinite  generations.  For  this 
reason  they  did  not  bestow  much  care  on  the  building  of  their  houses ;  but  in  beautiiying 
their  sepulchres,  they  left  nothing  undone  that  could  be  thought  oC 

Whoi  a  king  died,  there  was  a  universal  mourning  and  a  rending  of  garments.  Temples 
were  shut  up,  and  feasts  and  solemnities  stayed,  for  the  spice  of  serenly-lwo  days ;  casting 
dost  upon  their  beads,  and  girding  themselves  under  the  breasts  with  linen  girdles.  When 
these  and  otber  observances  had  been  performed,  nil  things  were  then  prepared  in  a  stately 
tnanner  ibr  the  fiiaeral ;  and  on  tbe  last  day.  the  coffin,  with  the  body  inclosed,  was  brought 
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to  die  entmuc  of  iu  fituil  Mpuldire,  where,  uconjing  to  the  law*  of  Egypt,  all  the  iCtioDi 

of  the  individual   during  life  were  ._  _,     ___  __ 

rehearsed,   and    any   one    had   free 

liberty  to  expatiate   on    bU   &ulta. 

The  prieits,  then,  with  ouuiy  thou- 

aands  of  the  people,  omidit  proGiund 

ulence,   aauited   Id    depotiting   the 

coffin  in  the  urcophagui  prepared 

to   receive    it,   vhicb    wai   adorned 

with  painting. 

It  ii  Dot  improbable  that  the  hole 
la  the  paTement  in  ftont  of  the  lar- 
eophagui  (,Jlg.  31.),  coramunieated 
with  a  channel  which  carried  off  the 
water  brought  down  by  the  inclined 
paraage,  ihotild  any  filter  througb  the 
walla  or  tocIu  with  which  it  waa  ' 
ODOnected.  When  Belaoni  advanced  i 
•ome  diitance  along  ^  the  pannge 
which  led  to  the  apartment  con- 
taining the  iplendid  nrcophagua  in 
the  muMum  of  Sit  John  Soane. 
be  found  a  well  30  feet  in  depth, 
and  14  feet  by  IS  feet  3  inchei, 
which  waa  contrired  for  the  purpoae 
of  receiving  the  rain  water,  and 
keeping  the  other  chamber  dry. 
Heavy  raina  bll  at  Thebei  occaaion- 
ally,  once  in  every  ibur  or  five  yean, 

poroua  ilone  in  lufficient  quantity 

to   waih    down   the    rubbi^    con- 

atantly  found  deposited  within  theM  Fig.  t|. 

paaaages  and  chambera. 

FmirtA  Pfnmid.  Iti  iquare  haie  ia  only  109  f^  6  inches  long  on  each  nde,  and  i1 
total  height  69  feel  6  inches.  It  is  eoniCruoted  with  large  hlocki  of  stone  i  but  it  i 
doubtfiil  whether  the  exterior  was  ever  completed.     The  tepulchrsl  chamber  measort 

19  liwt  3  inches  fiani  north  to  souih,  iU  breadth  Steel  9  incbea,  and  iU  height  10  fei 
4  inobet.     The  entrance  la  tbu  pyramid  is  by  a  square  aperture^    (See  Jl;.  S3.) 


TV  fifth  Pj/Tomld  waa  145  feel  9  incbea  on  each  aide  at  the  bue,  and  1t<  original 
perpendicular  height  93fbet  3  incbea^  lla  chamber,  from  east  to  west,  was  35  feet  6  iachea, 
ita  breadth  10  feet  5  inches,  and  its  height  8  fleet  El  inehca ;  its  entrance  is  hy  a  descent. 
iSeefy.  93.) 


T%i  liMk  Pyramid  mHaured  •(  ItJ 
fcet  6  inches.  It  contained,  bendta 
wliieh  vuin  length,  from  north  to  ui 
94  feet:   the  eatnnce  hete  i*  bj  i3e» 


IM  103  feet  6  incbn,  and  had  a  total  height  of  G9 
paisagei,  an  aote-Toom,  and  lepulohTal  chamber, 
I,  se  feet,  in  breadth  1 1  bet  4  inchei,  and  in  height 
It  alio.      (Seejl^.  S4.) 


Fig.  M. 

7^  mmkU  I^fTamid  had  Iti  pauage  lined  wit 
with  bigbl^-irrougbt  tquare  slabs  of  stone;  its  c 
8  iiicbe«>  and  from  oortfa  to  south  9  feet  9  inchei. 

The  length  of  one  nde  of  ita  square  base  vu  ITS  feet  G  inches,  its  prtpendicular 
height  111  feet,  its  inclined  height  MO  feet,  and  the  angle  of  its  side  5tt°  IC, 

WhBi  the  enterprising  Belioni  was  in  Egypt,  be  ■ttempted  to  open  most  of  these 
pyramids,  and  bad  eoniiderable  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  entrance,  vhich  wai  not 
ainji  in  the  centre,  or  at  an  equal  distance  from  tbe  anglei ;  much  time  was  spent  in  Tain 
upon  the  pyramid  in  question,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Perring  and  bis  patron  that  ve  an 
inddited  (or  the  meant  of  deembing  tbe  entrance  tho*n  sbove. 

The  stonei  in  (his  pyramid,  like  the  others,  vere  laid  in  distinct  courses,  diminishing 
Buccenvdy  In  siie  as  they  approached  tbe  top :  each  course  was  so  much  irilhin  the  other 
belov,  that  it  fijnned  ■  sort  of  stair  prerioui  to  the  caong  stones  being  laid  upon  Ihe 
outside,  whidi  rendered  the  work  complete.      Theie  steps  serred  for  the  placing  of  the 
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madiinei  mentioDcd  by  Herodotus,  bj  whicb  die  atone*  vera  ■uoeariTely  niud  step  by 
Map,  and  Imbedded  in  their  proper  pUea  ;  after  which  the  coating  or  caiing  conunnnd  at 
top,  and  tbe  work  ni  finiihed  by  progrtning  dmrDwards ;  at  le«*t  ao  it  ii  reported  bj  the 
fiHherDThiMoi?. 


1%!  tighik  PyramiJ  had  a  ujuare  baie,  the  aide  of  which  mi  ITS  feet  6  inebei  in  length, 
■  perpendicular  height  of  HI  feet,  an  inclined  height  of  140  feet,  and  the  angle  of  it! 
aide  was  Si°  IVf.  The  sepulchral  chunber  wu  in  length,  from  eaut  to  wett.  1!  feet  9 
■nobes,  and  its  breadth  10  feet  3  inches;  its  entrance  a  very  much  broken.    (Seejiji.  96.) 


TAe  tuHlk  ^framid  measured  on  each  side  at  it*  base  1 60 
was  101  feet  9  inche^and  its  inclined  hdght  130  feet  6  Inc 
formed  was  52°  It/.     Like  the  otheri,  it  had  passage*,   ■  ... 

chamber,  which  wai  in  length  ta  feet  !l  iochea,  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  3  feet  6 
inches,  end  in  height  S  leet  6  inches.  The  entrance  is  rery  mnch  broken,  and  appears 
In  have  been  greatly  dliiurbed ;  it  was  by  descent,  like  most  of  the  othen ;  the  stonei 
which  formed  It  were  of  enormous  dimeiuioni,  and  laid  with  great  care;  that  which  serred 
as  a  lintel  weighed  many  tons,  and  must  have  required  the  aid  of  a  powei&l  lever  to 
lift  il  into  it*  olsce.  Bv  means  of  an  inclined  plane,  these  large  blocks  were  rolled  £n>m 
nacbine  mentioned  by  Herodotus  wu  mnde  use  o£ 
I  by  the  enormous  manual  labour   bestowed  upon  thera. 


u.  II. 


EGYPTIAN. 


SI 


Handottu  iltirritwi  hundred*  of  tbotuuid*  of  pmoni  w  amplojcd  Ibr  tlmr  a 
*1m)  wen  changed  ercr^  tfam  montlu  g  jewi  wert  eonauroed  in  the  preparation  of  tha 
matrrif' ;  miilioni  aterlmg  were  capanded  in  Ibt  purchMC  of  fbod  vhilit  tturj  vera 
In  progriia  (  and,  according  to  sonw  inieriptiona  remaining,  thu  fbod  eoonated  <i  Iceki, 
gariie,  ooioni,  and  other  vegetable  diet.  In  the  aarl)'  agca  of  the  world,  ■  rapidly  iDcrMting 
poptilatioa  required  support  before  loeani  could  be  Ibund  to  employ  it  bendlciaUjr,  and  tha 
■oTDcigai  of  £gjpt  might  bBT«  been  induced  to  corutruct  tlieec  aplendid  ^n™hT,  to  aflbrd 
'wirauhieeti. 


Camfttlfi  "Ptimi,  u  it  ii  rum  called,  ii  here  given  on  Ueount  of  the  arch  which  it 
MDlaiDS,  and  Wbiefa,  it  n  •serled,  wat  known  *t  the  time  or  the  lint  Oiirtaicn,  who 
reigntd  whan  Jo«ph  wm  in  Egypt. 


B 


n     fci  "ir  B 


Id  tb*  gronad  plan  the  chamber  A  A  u  30  feet  G 

3  inehaa  in  the  other  direction  :  the  depth  of  thli  t 

The  part  lettered  B  is  the  arched  tomb,  and 

Incbaa  in  width  i  but  It  ii  not  at   an  equal  diiU 

a  Hluare,  meamring  o 


nr». 


cha  from  eait  to  veat,  and  96  feet 
avation  !■  53  feet  6  Inchei. 

ii  a  trench  cut  all  round,  5  feel  4 
e  from  the  centre  eicavation  on  all 
bout  51  feet  3  inehe*.  This  trench  ia 
an  IS  lert  6  inches  below  the  lurlrua 
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On  a  bed  of  tand,  S  feet  G  bebei  in  tbicknen,  sUbi 
weK  Uid  flat,  and  upon  tbem  were  oanied  up  ■  few  eour 

In  the  oentce  ww  plaoed  ■  large  block  (A)  ■cooped 
wbi^  eoDlaJoed  the  bod;  ;  oier  thii,  it  B,  was  another 
whole,  and  on  the  lower  edge  wai  an  inscription,  or  ro 
pbwLU,  of  black  bauli,  it  now  in  the  British  Museuni. 

"nia  entruM  vai  1^  ihe  pit  t,  and  the  roof  of  thi 
tbe  two  outer  being  set  edge- 
ways and  inclined  inwatda,  i-  , 
hiving  tha  two  oth««  pUced  i  ^i 
upon  them,  rorming  as  lE  were  i  ^"^ 
tbe  firrt  rudimenU  of  an  arch.  ^^^ 

Grer   then    was    turned   Ml   ;  \'4 

arcfa,  the  radiui  of  which  wai   ;  i/ : 

e  feet  9  inobee,  and  tbe  ipan  '/■ 

1 1   feet,    which  it  a  llltle  leas    :  f\. 

than  that  of  a  temidrcle.     lY  ia   !  ^^ 

eomposed  of  four  coune*,  9  feet  1  .'.' 

10  inohe*  thick;  theitoneiate    '  |; 

deacribed  to  ha»o  been  4  fiwt  f  -  - 

long,  and  1  s  inches  in  breadth ;   -  pi 

at   tha   back    the    joinU   were  Ir' 

packed  with  cbips,and  the  whole   '  f -. 

had   been   grouted    with    fluid    :  ^ 

mortar.     (See;!;.  31.)  f-' 

Tba  antiquity  of  Ibe  arcb  ii   '  bl. 

said  b;  Mr.  Wilkinvm,  in  bia  f. 

"  ^KTPt    ^d    'Hiebes,"   to   be  K-- 

traced  to  the  time  of  Amanoph  h-- 

the    Fint,  who   reigned   1540  A; 

yean  before  Christ ;  and  itcbes  S-!, 

of  atone  and  brick  are  met  with  ^ 
in  several  tombs  of  a  Tery  earlj                                                  ^-  "•■ 

date.  He  also  obaerres,  that  if  tbe  chambers  of  Ihe  brick  pyramid*  at  Memphis,  erected 
by  Ibe  successor  of  the  ion  of  Cheops,  were  vaulted,  as  he  supposes,  the  antiquily  of 
the  arcb  might  be  carried  back  nearly  700  yean  prior  la  the  reign  of  Amunoph,  which  is 
£090  years  before  our  era. 

When  blooki  of  stone,  cut  like  truncated  wedgta,  are  so  placed  that  they  support  eact 

acceptation  of  the  term  ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  improbable  that 
such  a  system  of  construction 
should  result  from  the  use  of 
bricks,  in  a  country  where 
timber  was  not  readily  obtained, 
to  serve  as  lintels  or  discharging 
pieoee.  Brick  archea  seem  the 
Arst  upon  record;  here  Ihe 
openit^  is  gathered   over  by 

dinsry  Egyptian  manner,  and 
the  arch  in  question,  turned 
over  them,  bean  no  weight,  but 
acts  simply  as  a  coiering;  there 
is  no  indication  of  an  abutment 
necessary  to  render  the  work 
solid  and  durable- 
Mr.  Wilkinson  observes  that 
archea,  or  rimilar  constructions, 
in  brick,  were  in  use  3370  years 
ago,  as  Uie  name  of  Amunoph  is 
preserved  on  the  stucco  which 

coats  the  interior  of  the  vaulted  Fig. 

tomb  at  Utebea.  The  stone  arcb  ot  Saccara  still  exists,  of  tl 
meticus,  who  reigned  about  600  years  before  our  era,  and,  fn 
tbara   is  liUla   &abt   tlut   the    Egyptinna   had   been   long 
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In  Egypt,  tbcn,  we  miut 
■ckoowleiige  we  find  the  fint 
rudinaiti  of  the  veh ;  ud 
fi-om  thst  eountr;  it  was  braught 
inta  Europe.  The  piiociple  of 
the  arch,  with  (ll  its  Toiis»irs 
ndisting  to  •  BOramon  centre,  is 
eVTisinlj  shown  to  exist  in  nun  j 
buildings  which  modem  tnnel' 
len  have  surreyed  in  Eg^L 

The  length  of  tbe  tomb  ii 
'     14  leet  9  inche%  the  breadth  11 
10  Ibet  S  incho,  the  htight  to 
the  springing  of  the  arch  ii  ]  9  feet  4  Incb 
ii  7  feet  S  inebe*.      A  lube  of  eaithenn 
betnen  the  two  spatlinenti,  and  sboTC  il 
tbc  porpoMs  of  Tcntilatlon. 

TV  PfTtmddt  of  MidiBt  and  Lomtr  Egj(*  are  thirtj-nin*  in 
oo  th*  western  sirte  oT  tbe  river,  on  desert  hills,  whieh  Torr 
Nile^      Tbe;  are  comprised  within  39°  16'  56"  and  St^  S 
equal  to  about  53  English  miles. 

Pj/ramid  of  Ahem  BaaiA  is  uluaied  Stc  miles  to  the  north-west  of  tlioi 
bate,  which  is  all  that  remains,  is  320(eet  iquare.  The 
wfaieb  tbe  mountain  ii  composed,  hsa  been  cut  into  the 
stone,  none  of  which  renuioL  There  it  an  inclined  entn 
lying  esst  and  west,  cat  out  of  tbe  solid  chslk,  and  lined  wi 
To ui»h  quarries,   llie  passage  incline*  at  an  angle  of  Sit"  35',  and  is 

The  riumher  is  40  fiwt  bj  IS,  aboie  which  was  afiparentl;  annner,  ine  lerei  space 
■round  the  pyramid  is  about  510  leet  abore  the  plain  :  tbe  northern  side  has  been  sloped 
away,  and  an  inclined  causeway,  4950  leet  in  length,  sod  30  in  breadth,  leads  into  the  plain 
bt^ow :  Ibis  causeway  is  in  some  parts  nearly  40  feel  in  hei^l,  and  walled  with  masonry. 

PfTtamid  of  Zomftt  d  Arrian  ba  its  bue  about  flOO  bet  M)uar«  and  in  height  iU  remains 
are  61  feet  above  the  rock:  the  material  with  which  it  is  built  is  s  hard  limestona,  in 
which  are  many  fosi^l  shells :  the  blocks 


Amu  the  springing  to  tbc  top  of  the  areh 
a  stone  stopper  had  fbrmad  an  opening 
r.  with  a  amilar  stopper  in  the  aicb,  for 


n  number :  tbey  are  sttuatnl 
^'~'  tern  boundary  of  the 

b  latitude,  ot  a  apace 


«  passage,  and  an  apartment 

fine  ealcareoui  stone  from  the 

I  about  160  feet  in  length. 


..elayo. 


is  situated  about 


Pifraimd  q^  Reegah  a 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  : 
those  of  Abouscir  :  its  base  meuures  1  S3 
ixare.      This  pyramid  had 


nclini 


B    Ion 


was  at  an  angle  of  TA°  20',  and  the  upper, 
covered  with  calcareous  stone,  an  angle 
of  52°. 

Pframidi  of  Abotaar  art  three  m 
namber :  lliey  are  about  seven  mile* 
R.  8.  E.  of  those  at  Giieh,  and  three 
miles  N.  H.  E.  of  Sacearv.  The  material 
wiib  which  they  are  built  is  tbe  stone 
found  upon  the  spot,  laid  in  Nile  earth 
instead  of  morlar,  Tbe  eiterior  easing 
of  all  of  them  bu  been  removed.  Tie 
interior  chamber!  and  passage*  are  similar 


Tbe  northern  pyramid  < 
?57  leet  square,  and  the 
height  162  feet  Sinchcs!  tt 
eaung  being  51°  49'  35". 


iriginally 
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The  passage  descended  at  an  angle  of  27^  5'  for  14  feet,  and  then  went  horisontally  :  at 
the  distance  of  27  feet  from  the  inclined  plane,  it  had  been  closed  by  a  granite  portcullis 
1  foot  S  inches  in  thickness. 

Hie  distance  from  the  present  entrance  to  the  apartment  wafe  in  length  7 1  feet  4  inches ; 
the  apartment  measured  from  north  to  sooth  11  feet  8  inches;  the  height  at  the  sides 
was  9  feet  4  inches,  and  in  the  centre  12  feet  6  inches.  This  apartment  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  pyramid,  and  there  had  been  three  tiers  of  roof  blocks,  the  footings  of  the  upper  rows 
being  carried  beyond  those  of  the  lower,  in  order  that  the  pressure  should  be  more  equally 
distributed.     These  roof  blocks  were  35  feet  in  length,  12  feet  thick,  and  9  feet  wide. 

7%e  mtdUZeiVramuf  had  for  each  side  of  its  square  hue  274  feet,  and  its  perpendicular  height 
171  feet  4  inches.  Here  was  also  an  inclined  passage  and  a  portcullis;  beyond  which 
a  horisontal  passage  extended  63  feet  in  length,  5  feet  10  inches  in  height,  and  5  feet  1  inch 
in  width.  The  width  of  the  apartment  at  the  end  was  14  feet ;  the  roof  of  which  had 
been  formed  of  three  tiers  of  blocks,  48  feet  6  inches  in  length. 

Great  Jfyramid,  which  was  on  steps,  covered  with  flat  stones,  the  space  between  these 
and  the  pyramidal  casing  being  filled  up  with  rubble.  The  lower  parts  of  the  casing,  as 
well  as  portions  of  the  entrance  passage,  were  of  granite :  the  mortar  in  general  was  formed 
of  Nile  earth,  with  a  small  proportion  of  lime. 

Its  base  originally  measured  359  feet  9  inches,  and  perpendicular  height  227  feet  10  inches. 

The  entrance  passage  inclined  26°  3' ;  and  where  it  was  continued  horizontally,  it  was 
constructed  of  large  blocks  of  Tourah  stone,  with  a  roof  of  inclined  stones.  The  apartment 
was  covered  with  a  pointed  roo^  of  three  courses  of  blocks,  45  feet  in  length. 

Smatt  Pyramid,  originally  measured  at  its  base  75  feet  5  inches  on  each  side :  the  apart- 
ment within  was  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  12  feet  2  inches ;  from  north  to  south  10 
feet  6  inches,  and  in  height  8  feet  7  inches.  At  the  south-eastern  comer  was  a  recess,  5 
feet  1  inch  in  breadth,  and  3  feet  5  inches  in  depth.  The  horixontal  passage  was  in  length 
14  feet,  in  heif^t  8  &et  7  indies,  and  in  breadth  2  feet  5  inches.  The  inclined  passage 
was  27  feet  in  length,  and  2  feet  10  inches  in  breadth  ;  the  angle  being  22°  lO'. 

Pjframidt  cf  Saccara, — The  first,  much  decayed,  is  a  mass  of  ruins;  its  present  base 
measures  on  each  side  210  feet,  and  its  height  59,  the  platform  at  the  top  being  about  50 
feet  square. 

Th€  9eeand. Pyramid  is  buUt  with  large  unsquared  stones;  the  length  of  the  nde  of  the 
original  base  is  231  feet  3  inches,  its  height  146  feet  6  inches.  The  angle  of  the  inclined 
passage  is  26°  35',  and  its  length  78  feet  9  inches.  The  horixontal  passage  to  the  portcullis 
is  in  length  31  feet  3  inches ;  the  thickness  of  the  portcullis  is  2  feet  3  inches,  and  from 
thence  to  the  chamber  26  feet  9  inches,  making  the  total  length  60  feet  3  inches :  its  width  is 
4  feet  2  inches,  and  height  6  feet  1  inch.  The  two  principal  apartments  have  pointed  rooft, 
and  are  lined  with  calcareous  stone.  The  outer  apartment  is  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
1 3  feet  7  inches,  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  10  feet  3  inches ;  the  height  at  the  sides  is 
10  feet  5  inches,  and  in  the  centre  14  feet  2  inches.  The  inner  apartment  is  in  length* 
from  east  to  west,  25  feet  7  inches,  and  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  10  feet  3  inches. 
The  rooms  at  the  side,  one  of  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  is  18  feet  in  length  and  8  feet 
in  width.     Another,  from  north  to  south,  is  in  length  34  feet,  and  in  width  7  feet  3  inches. 

The  third  or  Great  Pyramidp  or  that  of  degrees,  stands  about  91  feet  above  the  level 


F!g.  34. 


SACCABA. 


B 


tbe  gmd  oT  tba  *- 
desert  mad  Binw,  or 
of  Kileeutb. 

Tbe    length   of 
(he   dilea   of  the 

origiral  hue  flrDm  Flf.»-  —%».•". 

north  to  Hnth  vu  351  feet  S  Indio,  and  from  e»t  to  «c*t,  59!l  feet  II  inebe*.      The 
total  area  wu  15,379  squire  yarilb 

Tlie  plan  of  tlUi  pyramid  indicate!  the  possagea  and  gallerie*  vhioh  led  to  and  from 
the  square  sepulchral  chamber,  ihoirn  nearly  in  Ibe  centre)  intricate  aa  they  now  arc* 
they  appear  to  hare 
been  set  around  the 
principal  room  at 
regular  distances, 
irbaterer  may -hare 
been  thar  le*el  or 
height,  and  tbe  re- 
gujoiity  with  irbicb 
the  walls  are  built 
with  Tery  coarse 
material,         sbowi 

in  the  knowledge 
of        eoostnlctioD. 

rubble  employed 
here  i>  >  very  early 
indicatimi  of  the 
Dse  of  anjficial  ce- 
ment* which  hsTa 
coQtinned  to  ba 
adopted  throughout 
tbe  eiTiliscd  world 
at  all  periods:  the 


lime  and  tl 
tompoonda  «pe- 
rience  soon  taught, 
it  being  one  of  the 
propertiefl  of  nutter 
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of  the  Cdliieam,  and  our  feudal  cutUa,  diBet  011I7  in  tlie  quality  oT  tbs  lima  made  lue 
oC,  Knae  being  so  excellent,  or  so  perfccOj  pure,  ai  to  unite  with  ■  greater  quaotitT  of 
Hone  than  the  other. 

The  platform  at  the  lop  measured  originally,  from  north  to  aouth,  43  feet  10  inches,  and 
from  eart  lo  west  SS  feet  8  inches. 

Tfaehught  of  the  Gnititepii  ST  feet  B  inches;  of  the aeoond,  95  fbet  1 1  inoba  j  the  third, 
S4  feet  3  Inehea;  the  fourth,  S3  feet  T  incbea;  the  fifth,  30  feel  lOinoha;  the  sixth,  99  fact 

5  inehea.     Tbe  ftee  of  each  stor^  makei  an  angle  witli  the  hotiion  of  73°  20f. 

At  the  distance   of  52  feet  from   the    pyramid,  and  11  feet  to  the    westward   of  the 

zontal  passage,  tSDfoetin  length; 
this  afterwards  takes  a  winding  di- 
rection, and  descends  lo  the  large 
chamber.  The  general  inclination 
is  33°  S<y,  and  the  width  of  this  pss. 
■age  is  in  the  centre  3  feet  5  inchei ; 
iu  langih  is  176  feet  5  JBchei ;  and 
its  entrance  to  the  chamber  is  7  ffeet    , 

6  inchu  above  the  le'el  of  the  floor.    ' 
There  is  another  passage,   17g  feet 

G  inches  in  lenglh,  and  in  breadth 

and  height  4feet 3  inches,  eicaTated 

out  of  the  rock :    this  commences 

at  5  feet  to  the  eastward  of  the 

notthera    front,    at    about    5    feet 

distance  from  the  building.      This  i 

passage  CDmmunicaCes  with  a  reeeu,  > 

in  theupperpartof  the  weatemside 

of  the  large  chamber,  where  appa-  L 

rentty  a  wooden  beam  had  been  In- 

troduc<.-d.    lo    which    a   rope    had 

been  suspended  :   this  passage  was  I 

nearly  straight  and  lying  horiiontal.  /  ^ 

eastward  of  the  southern  front  was  % 
another  pit,  14  feet  square!    fi'Om 
this  proceeded  a  horizontal  gallery  " 
16(ifeet3inche*loog,10feet  wide,  '■ 
and  6  feet  4  inches  high.  <*ith   a  ' 


'ood,  lo  catch  the  bearing  of  Che  auperin. 

Tlie  large  chamber  is  eicaxated  oCt"of  "oTe  ™k  :   its  weslem  side  is  S5  fret  6  inches  to 

the  eastward  of  the  eenire  of  the  pyramid,  from  north  to  wuth  i  but  it  is  ImmedialelT 

under  It  from  east  to  west      Its  dlmnn.!™.  .™  oi  c=.  i,- 00.  __j  :..  l_-_l ,   ^ 


ling,  which  was  found  to  hav 
a  platform  of  timber,  consislingof  two  principal  beami 
ruinained  in  its  situation,  though  broken  in  the  middle. 

The  flmir  of  the  chamber  was  formed  with  blocks  of  granite,  10  feet  long,  Sfeet  41  indies 
Ta  %  "t  f  *  "r  '"  J""^'"  '  '"  "itrance  was  closed  by  a  conical  block  of  granite 
CA./J.  38.),  weighmg  about  4  tons.  The  granite  block,  which  compose  the  floor  of  ihe 
large  chamber  are  m  thickness  about  4  feet,  and  supported  on  pillars  of  loose  stone* 
wedged  up  WLtb  wood. 

From  the  sooOr-western  anRleof  the  large  chamber  a  pa«ge  oommunicatcs  wi*  the 
Hnaller  rooms.  _  The  first  „  20  feel  6  imhes  from  north  to  souch.  5  feet  1 1  inch  in  width,  and 
6  (eil  5  incl.es  in  height ;  the  other  ia  1 B  feet  B  bcbea  ui  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  of 
the  same  width  and  height  as  the  last. 

■JTic  Bides  of  these  apaitments  were  lined  with  ralcareoui  stone,  and  ornamented  with 
bluish  gr«m  porcelain  ;  theciiling  and  floor  was  the  native  rock,  smoothed  and  plastered  wet. 
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Hie  sereral  chambers  «pd  galleries  which  conducted  to  them  were  finished  and  decorated 
in  a  wmilar  mamier  to  the 
houses  or  palaces  occupied 
by  the  liTing,  which  were 
usually  coated  with  a  fine 
stueeo  within  and  with* 
out,  and  ornamented  with 
devices  by  the  painter. 
In  some  of  the  tombsi 
bronie  pins  have  been  no- 
ticed in  the  floors,  within 
the  openings,  on  which 
the  wooden  doors  turned 
which  shut  in  the  several 
chambers ;  sometimes 
boles  or  mortices  in  the 
pavement  and  stone  lintel 
above  the  opening  are 
diseoveredt  in  which  the 
pivot  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  door  was  in- 
serted. Many  bolts  and 
6ars,  which  secured  the 
openings,  have  also  been 
fiiund,  as  have  iron  keys. 
The  floors  not  of  stone 
were  covered  with  a 
compositicxit  and  the 
ceilings  in  many  instances 
exhilnt  remains  of  paint-  ^'  *^* 

ing ;  amonff  the  designs  of  some  may  be  traced  all  that  is  admired  in  the  ornaments  uf 
Greece  and  Rome;  the  firet  and  other  fimiiliar  forms  are  here  first  met  with  in  all  thtir 
variety. 

The  fnaih  Pyramid  has  not  been  accurately  measured,  but  it  is  about  2S0  feet  squarei 
and  the  height  6S  feet,  the  platform  at  top  being  30  feet. 

The  J^ik  Pyramid  is  the  ouly  one  entirely  constructed  with  quarried  stone,  the  Dthcrn 
being  only  cased  with  that  material.     The  base  measures  250  feet,  and  its  height  is  40  feet. 

2&  eixth  Pyramid  measures  at  present  at  its  base  270  feet,  and  in  height,  80  feet. 

The  aeventk  Pyramid  at  its  base  is  140  feet 

The  eiyhih  840  feet,  and  the  ninth  245  feet :  these  have  most  of  them  causeways,  and  are 
built  on  steps. 

Pyrandde  ef  Daehoore  are  situated  near  the  village  of  Mensheeh,  and  are  about  three 
miles  firom  Dashoors :  they  consist  of  two  of  brick,  two  of  stone,  and  another,  northern  brich 
Pyramidj  is  composed  of  crude  bricks,  and  has  been  covered  with  stone  from  the  Mokattam 
quarries.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  that  described  by  Herodotus,  as  built  by  Asychis, 
the  successor  of  Mycerinus. 

Many  of  the  stones  which  formed  the  casing  were  at  their  base  8  feet  8  inches  in  length, 
6  feet  in  width,  and  1  foot  11  inches  thick  ;  the  ends  being  sloped  with  the  inclination  of 
the  pyramid  :  tiiey  were  not  laid  in  regular  courses,  but  in  the  manner  termed  polygonal ; 
several  of  them  were  held  together  by  dovetail  cramps,  made  cT  stone.  The  body  of  the 
pyramid  was  built  of  bricks,  which  werte  about  16  inches  in  length,  8  inches  in  width,  and  from 
4J  to  54  inches  thick :  they  were  mostly  composed  of  alluvial  earth  ;  some  with  less  sand, 
but  containing  a  quantity  of  straw ;  and  others  made  from  a  dark-coloured  tenacious  earth 
without  any  straw :  they  were  all  laid  in  regular  courses,  occasionally  croraed  by  others,  the 
interstices  being  filled  up  with  dry  sand. 

The  original  base  measured  350  feet,  and  the  height  215  feet  6  inches,  the  angle  at  which 
the  casing  was  laid  being  51^  SO'  25''.  This  pyramid  has  at  present  baffled  all  attempts  at 
discovering  its  chambers. 

T%e  northern  atone  Pyramid  has  its  exterior  casing,  the  lining  of  its  passages,  and  cbumbers 
of  a  white  compact  limestone,  which  was  brought  along  the  two  causeways  from  the  quarries, 
lying  in  a  westerly  direction,  or  by  two  others  which  conduct  to  the  Nile,  where  the  stone 
might  have  been  brought  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  original  hose  measured  719  feet  5  inches,  its  perpendicular  height  342  feet  7  inches, 
and  the  angle  of  its  casing  43®  36'  1 1''. 

The  top  was  formed  of  one  block  of  Arabian  stone,  which  rested  upon  a  course  formed 
of  four  others,  4  feet  9  inches  in  thickness :  those  immediately  below  averaged  8  feet  in 
tliicknesa,  and   near  the  bottom  3  feet,  and  were  all  laid  in  regular  horizontal  courses, 
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and  well  built.  The  entrance  has  its  centre  12  feet  6  inches  to  the  eastward  of  the  centre 
of  the  northern  front,  and  the  bottom  of  it  is  94  feet,  higher  than  the  base  of  the  building. 

The  passage  is  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  4  feet  high,  and  inclines  at  an  angle  of  27°  56^,  Its 
original  length  was  205  feet  6  inches :  the  lower  portion,  and  a  horizontal  passage,  24  feet 
4  inches  long,  leads  to  the  first  chamber,  which  is  27  feet  6  inches  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  12  feet  from  east  to  west,  having  its  floor  level  with  the  base  of  the  pyramid. 
The  four  lower  courses  of  the  walls,  to  the  height  of  1 1  feet  8^  inches,  are  perpendicular ;  over 
these  are  eleven  other  courses,  each  of  which  overhangs  the  other  nearly  6  inches ;  so  that 
the  ceiling  is  only  14  inches  in  width :  the  two  first  courses,  which  project,  are  each  3  feet 
in  thickness,  whilst  the  others  are  about  2  feet  6  inches :  the  hei^t  of  this  chamber  is  40  feet 
4  inches. 

From  the  south-western  comer  of  this  chamber  is  a  passage  10  feet  4  inches  long,  S  feet 

6  inches  wide,  and  4  feet  6  inches  high,  which  leads  to  another  similar  chamber,  at  the  end 
of  which,  at  the  height  of  25  feet  3  inches  from  the  floor,  is  a  passage  running  southward, 
24  feet  in  length,  to  another  chamber,  27  feet  3  inches  long  from  east  to  west,  and  13  feet 

7  inches  in  breadth :  the  sides  are  perpendicular  to  the  height  of  12  feet,  after  which  there 
are  fourteen  courses  overhanging  each  other ;  its  total  height  being  48  feet. 

Southern  tUme  Pyramid  is  singular,  from  its  having  two  inclinations :  the  mass  or  body 
is  formed  of  stone,  and  its  casing  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  the  quarries  of 
Mokattam. 

Its  base  measured  616  feet  8  inches,  and  its  total  present  height  is  320  feet* 

The  angle  o(  the  casing  of  the  lower  portion  is  54^  14^  46*,  and  that  of  the  upper  42^ 
50'  26",  the  platform  at  the  top  being  about  40  feet  square. 

There  are  two  inclined  passages  :  one  has  its  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  front, 
about  35  feet  perpendicularly  above  the  base ;  the  other  at  44  feet,  to  the  southward  of 
the  centre  of  the  western  front,  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  97  feet  8  inches  above  the 
base. 

The  entrance  from  the  western  ftont  of  the  pyramid  was  by  a  passage  222  feet  8  inches 
long,  and  3  feet  4  inches  wide  and  high.  At  the  end  was  a  horisontt^  passage,  6S  feet  6 
inches  in  length,  and  in  it  were  two  portcullises :  these  were  slipped  down  inclined  planea 
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into  their  position  to  cover  the  opening  of  the  passage :  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  horizontal 
passage  was  a  chamber,  21  feet  6  inches  long,  13  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  52  feet  6  inches  high. 

This  pyramid  was  the  only  one  that  had  its  inclined  passage  from  any  other  quarter  than 
the  north. 

SmaU  Pyramid  was  built  of  roughly  hewn  blocks,  ^and  was  cased  with  Mokattam  stone. 
Its  base  measured  181  feet,  and  its  height  106  feet  9  inches ;  the  angle  of  its  casing  being 
5GP  \V  Al". 

Southern  hriek  Pyramid,  The  bricks  contain  a  quantity  of  straw,  pieces  of  broken  pot- 
tery and  stone,  and  vary  in  size ;  they  are  in  length  from  13|  to  15^  inches,  and  in  thick- 
ness from  3^  to  7)  inches. 

This  pyramid  had  been  cased  with  stone  from  the  Mokattam  quarries:  its  original 
base  measured  342  feet  6  inches ;  and  its  height,  perpendicularly,  267  feet  4  inches,  the 
angle  of  its  casing  being  57^  20^  2^. 

The  interior  of  these  brick  pyramids  has  not  been  examined. 

Pyramids  of  Lieht,  The  northern  at  the  base  now  measures  360  feet,  and  the  southern 
450  feet. 

Pyramid  of  Meydoam  has  a  base  530  feet  square :  it  is  built  in  three  heights  or  d^rees, 
forming  «io  many  truncated  pyramids,  the  angle  being  74^  lO'.  The  lower  degree  measures 
at  its  base  199  feet,  and  is  69  feet  6  inches  in  height ;  the  second  is  127  feet,  and  32  feet  6 
inches  high ;  the  upper  is  about  22  feet  6  inches  high. 

llie  blocks  are  of  a  compact  limestone,  about  2  feet  thick,  laid  at  right  angles,  and  well 
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PfToaad  itf  lOaJuim  UbAt  TDunds  knoU 
of  rock,  w-hieli  bu  been  taced  with  crude 
brit^l  the  body  oflfaepynmidbeii^fbrrMd 
of  the  iBiiie  material,  is  luppoTled  by  Mods 
witb.  which  CTon  the  pyninid  U  its  two 
diigoDaU,  and  othen  proceeding  out  of 
tbem,  rannini^  parallel  with  the  lides.  The 
bncki  are  laid  in  mortar,  and  measure  16) 
iDcbia  by  B\  inchea,  and  ate  5  inchea  or  mora 
iu  tbieknev  ■-  they  are  bnned  of  Nile  earth 
and  chopped  atisw  The  onter  canng  wa* 
oT  ttoDe,  and  the  present  baae  mearare* 
360  feet,  and  height  190  flwt 

Ihe  uae  of  unbuml  bricks  wai  genenl 
throughout  Egypt,  and  their  manu&cture 
gan  employment  to  a  great  body  of  la- 
bOBren ;  this  umple  material,  in  our  own 
day,  is  often  found  iDore  economical  than 
■tone,  quarried  or  obtained  upon  the  spot ; 
gardens,  and  eien  inclosura  to  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  in  Egypt,  were  often  surrounded 
by  walla  of  crude  brick,  merely  baked  in 
the  luiL  The  demand  being  at  one  period 
•0  great  for  bricks,  the  government  under- 
toM  to  manu&cture  them,  and  lo  supply 


public 


nable 


a  do 


liorised  sgenl 
I  all  persoDS 

PfTomid  o/Boiara  is  constructed  of  crudi 
ITJ  inches  by  8},  and  are  Sj  inches  ihicli,  lai 
stone.     Its  present  base  measures  300  feet, 

SoDlbwanl  of  this  pyramid  at 

I^tranidao/BiaAhmootiTK  life 
ibout  30  feet  by  S2,  and  about  : 

Pframid  of  El  Eaofii,  in  Utiiude  a5°  10', 
thna  are  37  csuisea,  built  In  three  Myeral  i 
rock. 

Ethiopia.  — The  Island  of  Meroe,  which  is  formed  b) 
Ailaborai,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculul  is  in  length 
is  otuated  between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  degrees  0 
teat  of  emoire  of  the  king*  oF  Ethiopia. 

ieroglyphics  and  sculpture  of  no  ordinary  kind  ;   Ihey  are 
red  landstone,  from  quarries  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  lie  to  the  i 
d  of  a  brownish  red  tint,  and  the  blocks, 


containing  chopped  straw  t  ibey  measure 

ne  gravel  :   originally  it  was  cased  with 

leight  106  feel. 
ofan  eitensiTe  labyrinth,  as  it  is  supp»<ed. 
Mcde^netel  Faioum:  Ihey  consist  of  1  wo  masses, 

present  base  59  feet  6  inches  square ; 


inehejlo 


conflui  of  the  Astapua  and 
miles,  and  in  width  \2S.  It 
rth  latitude,  and  was  long  the 

im;   the 
3  feet  6 


*  py™ 


lion  from  90  feet  square  to  63,  and  their  height  is  about 

at  about  IS  or  14  feet  from  the  top.  is  a  small  window. 
arrangement  is  that  of  having  on  th^  east  sidea  >  porilco 
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which  eoDtaini  *  loom  varying  in  width  from  1 1  fe«t  6  inchet  to  IS  &et  6  inchM;  »ai  ui 

■ome  inittncet  then  are  two  rooms. 

The  height  of  these  porch  et  in  aome  iiutances  uo  18  or  19  feet,  and  the;  bear,  with  their 

doorwaf,  3  leet  wide,  a  sttODg  resemblaace  to  the  Egjpliui  propylon. 

Abore  the  doorway  it  aa  srehitnive,  orer  which  U  a  iquare  fiUel,  and  thea  a  bold  earred 

camice,  ornameoted  with  a  winged  globe- 
One  of  the  best  proportioned  of  these  propyloDS  or  entrances  hai  the  doorway  1 1  ftet 

6  incheihigh,andto  the  top  of  the  cornice,  14  feet.  On  each  lide  the  wall  slightly  battered. 

At  the  bottom  they  meanire  T  ftet  6  inches  in  width,  and  at  the  top  T  feet 

These  portico^  do  not  much  vary  In  dimensions,  although  the  pyrsmida  to  which  they 

are  applied  differ. 

These  pyramids  do  not  appear  to  contain  any  passages  or  room^  and  they  are  all  probably 

constructed  oTer  wells,  in  which  the  dead  were  deposited. 

One  of  the  parches  is  arched,  and  consists  of  four  or  five  stones  constructed  in  a  r^u- 

lar  manner,  said  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity.    It  is  stated  to  be  the  earliest  known. 
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and  that  in  all  probabflity  the  Egyptians  deriyed  their  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  eon- 
struetioa  from  the  Ethiopians.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  that  it  was  from  them  the 
Egyptians  learned  to  honour  their  kings  as  gods,  to  bury  their  dead  with  so  much  pomp^ 
and  also  that  from  them  they  received  their  instruction  in  sculpture  as  well  as  in  hierogly- 
phieal  representations ;  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  colony  drawn  out  by  Osiris,  after  Egypt 
was  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  Nile ;  that  the  Egyptian  laws  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Ethiopia,  &e.  — Lib.  iiL  cap.  1. 

j4i  GUid  ef  Berkd,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  small  town  of  Meroe,  and  about 
5200  fret  from  the  Nile,  are  several  remains,  among  which  are  those  of  a  fine  temple, 
•aid  to  have  been  built  by  Hrhakah,  who  was  the  Ethiopian  king  that  assisted  Hesekiah 


Fig.  43.  OIBIL  IL  BIRUL. 

when  he  was  at  war  with  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria.  These  several  temples  are  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  agree  in  their  architecture  and  sculpture  with  what  is  found  in 
Egypt 

On  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  from  whence  the  stone  was  taken  for  the  building 
of  these  several  temples,  remain  seventeen  pyramids,  which  were  the  burial-places  of  a 
dynasty  of  unknown  kings :  they  resemble  those  of  Meroe.  They  vary  in  height  from  35 
to  GO  feet,  and  usually  consist  of  from  30  to  60  steps,  which  recede  about  6  inches,  so  that 
they  form  convenient  means  to  mount  to  the  top. 
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I^ntmidM  tf  Nauru  There  are  traces  of  thirty-five,  fifteen  of  which  are  in  tolerable 
pieservation*  They  vary  in  dimension  from  20  to  1 10  feet  square.  Eight  of  them  are  80 
fret  square,  and  four  70 ;  their  height  is  usually  as  much  as  the  length  of  their  side. 
The  largest  is  built  up  in  three  stages,  and  the  interior  of  most  of  them  seem  composed  of 
a  eon^fomerate,  or  puddingstone,  and  the  casing  generally  of  soft  sandstone. 

Hie  pyramidal  form  seems  to  have  been  generally  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
piaasy  who  considered  their  palaces  only  as  inns  where  they  tarried  for  a  day,  but  made 
thor  sepulchres  habitations  of  rest  for  ages :  there  are  no  such  remains  in  Greece ;  yet  we 
find  thm  in  Etruria.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Etruscans  built  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  in 
this  form,  or  rather  it  had  five  small  pyramids.  At  Rome,  the  monument  of  Csius  Cestius 
is  pyramidal,  and  constructed  of  marble:  its  base  measures  96  fret,  and  height  121  feet. 
Caius  Cestius,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  when  Agrippa  was  consul,  was  descended  from 
a  noble  frmily,  and  appointed  one  of  the  epulones  to  prepare  the  banquets  for  the  gods,  at 
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the  ceremonies  of  the  lectisternium,  so  frequently  mentioned  hj  Livy  the  historian.     From 
the  peculiar  form  of  this  monument,  and  its  being  the  only  one  at  Rome  of  the  kind,  we 

should  almost  fancy  that  it  had  been  derived  firom 
some  of  those  in  Nubia,  with  which  it  so  ex-. 
actly  corresponds  in  arrangement  and  dimension. 
Had  Caius  Cestius  held  office  under  the  Roman 
general  Petronius,  in  his  expedition  against 
Queen  Candace,  when  he  penetrated  into  Ethiopia, 
and  took  the  towns  of  PSelcbis,  Premmis,  and 
Napata,  about  twenty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  we  should  have  supposed  that  he  had  been 
struck  with  the  respect  paid  to  tlie  dead  in  some 
of  their  necropoli,  and  selected  the  same  form  for 
his  own  place  of  sepulture.     In  the  interesting 
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travels  of  G.  A.  Hoskins  into  Ethiopia,  is  the  description  of  an  elliptical  brick  arch  (fig.  46.), 
which  he  discovered  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  situated  near  the  valley  of  the  sepulchre  of  the 
queens.  Tt^  roof  or  ceiling  was  painted  upon  a  plasty  ground,  and  along  the  centre 
was  a  line  of  hierc^lyphics,  which  contained  the  name  of  Amunoph  I.,  which  proves  the 
existence  of  the  arch  in  that  part  of  Egypt  fifteen  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  Chnstian 
era.     Its  span  is  8  feet  6,  and  its  rise  S  feet  4  inches. 

Another  brick  arch  is  also  described  on  the  road  from  the  Memnonium  to  the  valley  of 
the  Hassaseef,  in  a  small  tomb,  which  is  also  vaulted. 

This  has  a  lower  arch  of  brick  resting  on  a  shelf  cut  on  each  side  of  the  native  rock :  the 
access  to  this  tomb  is  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  from  the  floor  of  anotha*  tomb  above  it, 
where  the  construction  of  the  arch  is  seen,  llbe  whole  is  covered  with  plaster,  and  on 
the  jambs  of  the  recess  are  inscribed  the  titles  and  pramomen  of  Thothmes  III.,  Sun,  Esta- 
blisher  of  the  World,  fifth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  reigned  fifteen  centuries 
before  Christ. 

In  the  pyramid  at  Gibel  el  Berkel  is  a  semicircular  arch,  the  key-stone  of  which  is 
1  foot  9  inches  in  length. 

The  only  stone  arch  said  by  Mr.  Hoskins  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt  is  at  North  Der,  at 
Tliebes.  The  vaulted  tomb  at  Memphis  is  of  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  who  reigned  im- 
mediately after  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  Egyptians  learned  the 
use  of  the  arch  from  the  Ethiopians. 

Alexandricu  — Tliis  ancient  port  was  improved  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  success 
against  Tyre,  and,  according  to  the  historian  Gibbon,  the  undertaking  was  as  noble  as 
any  ever  executed  by  the  son  of  Philip.  Having  journeyed  through  Egypt,  and  observed 
the  highly  productive  state  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  watered  by  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  the  world,  which  discharged  itself  by  seven  mouths  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  he 
imagined  that  its  only  want  was  a  convenient  haven.  Pelusium,  at  the  eastern  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  was  not  capable  of  improvement.  Canopus,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  western 
mouth,  was  still  more  inconvenient,  although  it  had  a  landing-place  for  ships. 

Alexander,  who  was  liberal  and  magniBcent,  found  among  his  countrymen  engineers^ 
qualified  to  second  his  bold  ideas,  and  he  had,  what  is  a  rare  quality  among  princes,  the 
^ent  to  select  the  best  fitted  to  execute  them.  On  this  occasion  he  appointed  Dinocratea: 
his  architect  and  engineer,  who  had  already  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the  construction 
of  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  dedicated  to  Diana. 
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Tlw  ntc  Hlaetcd  tor  th*  mv  city  wi*  on  the  inMcni  nd*  of  th*  VOt,  tMtvMa  (be 
riier  ud  the  lake  Hartoln, — br  whiofa  natuis  had  don*  much,  mJi  vbicb  MmMd 
oapible  at  beii^  made  bj  aR  ill  that  va*  dnirabla ;  and  an  a(iport<uul7  vai  affiirdad 
U  humble  the  7^r^iaIIa,  to  divert  that  oommcroe  which  they  bad  long  B^yad ;  to 
.._    .  .>  .    .     - -^  ^  f^  Indian  trade  hj  Sua,  the  Nile,  and  ita  canal,  to  the  nnr  eitj  of 


vitta  the  mainland  bj  a 


1  tbn«  hiindnd  and  twenty  yeaia  befbre  Clirii 
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siderably  advanced.     All  tbe  ctreeta  were  aet  out  at  ri^t  angtea  with  each  other,  and  more 
than  a  third  of  the  area  comprised  within  the  walls  was  deToted  to  public  purposes. 

Every  private  dwelling  had  its  reservoir  of  water  provided  for  it,  which  was  supplied  by 
subterranean  conduits  from  the  Nile ;  all  built  of  stone,  with  flat  terraces  at  the  top» 
which  anawered  for  their  covering,  timber  being  sparingly  used  in  the  construction,  llie 
cisterns  and  conduits  were  lin^  with  a  fine  cement,  which  remains  perfect  at  tbm 
present  day. 

To  render  the  harbour  approachable  at  all  times,  a  lighthouae  was  built  on  a  rock  some 
distance  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  which  was  long  considered 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  which  has  given  a  name  to  all  others.  A  mole  united 
the  rock  with  tbe  mainland,  and  Sostratus  of  Cnidos,  who  was  so  esteemed  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus  that  he  was  sumamed  the  friend  of  kings,  was  the  engineer  employed 
for  its  construction.  Thu  pharos  was  in  height  450  feet,  and  could  be  seen  at  a  distance 
of  100  miles.  It  was  formed  of  several  stories,  decreasing  in  dimension  towards  the  top, 
where  fires  were  lighted  in  a  species  of  lantern,  llie  ground-floor  was  heiagonal ;  the 
udes  alternately  concave  and  convex ;  each  a  stadium  in  length ;  the  second  and  third 
stories  were  of  the  same  form:  the  fourth  was  square,  with  a  round  tower  at  each 
angle;  and  the  fifth  circular,  continued  to  the  top,  to  which  a  winding  staircase 
conducted. 

The  whole,  exquiritely  wrought  in  stone,  was  surrounded  entirely  by  a  sea-wall :  on 
entering  the  harbour,  this  wonderful  structure  was  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Lochias  to  the  left,  where  was  placed  the  palace  or  royal  residence,  near  which 
was  the  island,  called  Antirhodus,  which  contained  a  small  harbour,  devoted  entirely  to 
the  reception  of  the  royal  vessels.  The  ancient  causeway  now  forms  the  rite  of  part  of  the 
modern  town,  and  is  in  length  about  4000  feet ;  on  the  easternmost  side  is  the  great  har- 
bour, and  on  the  western  that  of  Eunostus,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  ancient  port.  Here 
is  a  basin  or  kibotus,  which  by  meaa«i  of  a  canal  communicates  with  the  Lake  Mareotis, 
the  dimenrions  of  which  Strabo  says  were  300  stadia  in  length,  100  in  breadth,  and  that 
it  contained  8  islands. 

Alexandria  was  second  in  importance  only  to  Rome  itself:  its  circumference  was  15  miles, 
and  its  population  estimated  at  800,000  free  inhabitants,  besides  an  equal  number  of  slaves 
and  dependents.  In  its  streets  idleness  was  unknovm  :  some  were  employed  in  blowing 
glass,  in  weaving  linen,  and  manufacturing  papyrus. 

When  Caesar  arrived  at  Alexandria,  hei  sent  to  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Cilicia  for  his  fleet; 
and  upon  reconnoitring  the  town,  he  found  all  the  avenues  and  passes  shut  up  by  a  triple 
wall,  40  feet  in  height,  built  of  squared  stone.  The  lower  portions  of  the  city  were  de- 
fended by  lofty  towers,  ten  stories  in  height.  There  were  many  timber  structures  of  the 
same  height,  movable  on  wheels,  which  could  be  drawn  by  horses.  We  also  learn  that 
he  found  Alexandria  almost  hollow  underneath,  from  the  many  aqueducts  that  furnished 
the  private  houws  vrith  water  from  the  Nile,  where,  being  received  into  cisterns,  it  was 
allowed  to  throw  down  the  earthy  matter,  and  become  perfectly  clear.  Ganymed,  the 
Alexandrian  general,  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  a  supply  in  that  part  of  the  city  of  which 
they  had  taken  possession,  stopped  the  current  through  these  subterraneous  passives 
which  led  from  the  Nile,  and  turned  salt-water  into  them,  which  caused  great  wonder  aa 
well  as  inconvenience  to  the  Romans.  Caesar,  on  tbe  discovery,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  find 
water  by  digging  wells,  telling  them  that  on  all  sea-coasts  fresh  springs  abounded ;  and  the 
alacrity  used  was  so  great,  that  they  arrived  at  firesh  water  in  abundance  the  first  night 
after  the  digging  commenced. 

SmdHng  and  refining  mttab.  The  Egyptians  began  this  process  by  pounding  th^ 
golden  ore,  and  reducing  it  to  very  small  grains ;  they  then  put  it  into  a  mill,  and  ground 
it  to  powder ;  after  which  it  was  spread  on  boards  slightly  inclined :  water  was  then  made 
to  flow  over  it,  which  carried  away  the  earthy  particles.  After  the  watering  had  been 
frequently  repeated,  it  was  rubbed  by  the  workmen  for  some  time  between  their 
hands,  and  wiped  with  small  sponges,  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  gold.  It  was  then 
put  into  earthen  pots,  and  mixed  with  certain  proportions  of  lead,  salt,  tin,  and  barley  meal : 
after  this  it  was  poured  into  other  vessels,  which  were  luted  with  great  care  and  placed  in  a 
refining  furnace  for  five  days  and  nights;  these  were  then  taken  out  and  suflTered  to  cool, 
when  tbe  gold  was  found  to  be  quite  pure.  They  do  not  appear,  according  to  Pliny,  to 
have  used  quickrilver,  for  the  refining  of  either  gold  or  rilver :  lead  was  the  menstruum, 
and  by  frequent  meltings  the  pure  metal  was  obtained.  The  great  quantity  of  gold  used  by 
this  people  convinces  us  that  the  art  of  mining,  smelting,  and  refining  that  metal  waa  well 
understood. 

Forging  metals  was  known  in  Egypt  at.  the  earliest  time;  most  of  the  arms,  tools  for 
husbandry  and  the  mechanical  arts,  were  usually  made  of  copper  or  brass,  though  in  the 
time  of  Moses  we  find  iron  well  known.  He  describes  its  hardness,  speaks  of  mines,  and 
mentions  the  iron  furnaces,  and  tools  for  cutting  stone,  made  of  iron. 

HydraMUe;    In  the  school  of  Alexandria,  which  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the 


Pudnniai,  the  finl  nuchi—  fiir  the  purpoM  of  nking  water  m«d  to  here  been  in- 
miled.  After  Hippocntai  had  ooutrueieil  tables  which  thowMt  the  eiaot  inotioti  of  tba 
mil  ClepsjilrA  or  iratcr-diali,  vera  bmogbt  to  great  periiMtion  \>f  Scipio  Naaica,  the 
couain  of  Scipio  AfricaAiu,  who  about  two  hundred  jmn  b^re  Chriat  introduced  then 

Ctaiibiua.  «ba  flouriahcd  in  the  i^ga  of  Ptolemy  FhjBui.  an  hundred  aod  twenty  jean 
before  Cbriit,  brought  tbne  maehiDee  iuto  very  geneni  uee,  and  ioTented  the  hydiaulio 
organ,  wbidi  was  operated  upon  by  air  and  water.  In  the  elepeydra  be  introduced, 
probably  for  the  6nt  time,  toothed  wheeli :  thii  instrument  fat  the  meaaurenieni  of  the 
hours  was  a  eytinder  reeting  upon  a  pedcatal ;  two  Bgures  were  placed  upon  the  laCtL^r, 
ate  of  which  dropped  watei  Irom  il*  eyes,  whilst  the  other  pointed  with  a  wand  to 
the  hour  marked  on  a  lertical  line  drawn  upon  the  cylinder.  This  cylinder  turned  on 
its  axis  once  a  year,  and  en  it  were  drawn  cutted  Uoes.  which  eihibiled  the  inequalit]' 
jf  the  hours  on  djff^ent  days,  bj  their  being  marked  at  unequal  distaucea. 

The  manner  of  working  this  machine   was  to  allow  the  water  to  rise  through  a  tuba, 

which,  passing  tbraiigb  one  Bgurc,  was  discharged  by  tba  eyes,  into  a  rcsenoir,  H,  from 

hole  new  n,  into  tbe  pipe  B,  C,  D.      In  this  pi| 


le  filled,  it  niied  tbe  small  pillar  C,  D, 
rose  in  tbe  pipe  the  wand  was  made 
lery  tweniy-fout  hours  tbe  (easel  became  filled,  as 
did  tbe  iniertad  liphon,  which  oommuDicated  with  it.  'Die  water  was  then  drawn  off 
by  the  nphon,  snd  {siting  in  its  descent  into  the  buckets  of  tbe  wheel  below,  put  that  into 
motjoo.  This  wheel  had  six  buckeCs,  and  therefbie  made  one  revolution  eTery  six  dsya. 
Ita  aiia  carried  a  pinion  of  six  teeth,  working  on  another  wheel  of  sixty  teeth :  this 
also  carried  aaother  pinion  of  ten  teeth,  snd  drove  a  wheel  of  sixty-one  teeth,  which  by 
its  axis  turned  tbe  pillar  once  rouod  in  366  days. 

Thoe  machines   indicate  oonuderable   hydrodyoamical    knowledge,   and   derive   their 
origin  from  the  prerioua  diacoveriea  of  Archioiedes. 

Another  clepsydra  received  the  water  in  a  rcaerroir,  which  was  always  kept  liill,  snd 
descended  by  a  pipe  into  s  hole  formed  in  tbe  great  drum.  Thia  hole  coireiponded  to 
one  of  the  openings  in  the  groove  round  the  circumference  of  the  small  drum.  Tbe  aper- 
tares  of  die  groove  in  tbe  small  drum  were  of  different  sises,  to  admit  diSereut  quantlliea 
of  vniter,  aecording  to  tbe  length  of  the  day)  and  the  proper  aperture  for  the  given  day 
wee  found  by  placing  the  index  opposite  the  tun'a  place  on  the  wdiac,  shown  at  N,  the 
index  O  being  need  for  the  night  hours.  The  water  which  descended  tfaroogb  tbe  open- 
ings in  tha  small  drum  was  conveyed  by  tbe  pipe  F,  through  the  aperture  at  G  into  the 
Tcnervni  H.  As  tba  water  rose  in  the  reservoir,  the  in*erted  veoel,  suspended  by  a  ebsin, 
vhicb  paiiei  round  tbe  axil  B,  and  balanced  by  tbe  counterweight,  ascended  and  moved 
the  hour  band,  which  pointed  to  the  dial  piste. 
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Hero,  the  disciple  of  Cterilniu,  wrote  •  trefttiae  on  mechaniei,  wherein  wte  deeetibed  at 
length  the  Tariotis  mechanical  powers,  which  were  all  reduced  to  the  lever ;  he  left  also 
another  work,  called  Spiritalia,  in  which  is  an  account  of  the  forcing  pump,  which  raisea 
water  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  Egyptian  noria, 
a  contrivance  in  which  a  number  of  eartherf  pots  were  attached  to  the  periphery  of 
a  wheel  for  the  same  purpose. 

Tke  Great  WaB  of  crude  brick,  built  by  Sesostris,  on  the  east  side  of  Egypt,  to  defend  it 
against  the  irruptions  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  extended  from  Pelusium  along  the  edge 
of  the  desert  by  Heliopolis,  for  1500  stadia,  or  about  187  Roman  miles. 

AmatU^  who  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  arts,  erected  at  Sais  a  magnificent  propylsnim* 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  where  stones  of  prodigious  magnitude  were  used  in  the  construction; 
Herodotus  says  them  stones,  of  amaxing  thickness,  were  brought  from  the  quarries  of 
Memphis,  and  part  from  the  city  of  Elephantine,  which  is  distant  from  Sais  a  twenty-five 
days*  journey ;  but  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  work  most  to  be  admired  was  an  edifice  which 
Amasis  brought  from  Elephantine,  constructed  of  one  entire  stone.  To  transport  this^  2000 
men,  all  of  whom  were  selected  from  the  sailors,  were  employed  for  a  period  of  three  yeanu 
The  length  of  this  structure  on  the  outside  was  SI  cubits,  its  width  14,  and  ita 
height  8.  Its  length  inside  was  88  cubits  and  SO  digits,  IS  cubits  wide^  and  5  high. 
It  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  its  being  carried 
no  further  was,  that  the  ardiiteet,  in  consequence  of  his  continual  fotigue,  was  heard  to  righ 
by  Amasis,  who^  construing  it  into  an  evil  omen,  obliged  them  to  derist.  Some  affirm, 
however,  that  one  of  those  employed  to  move  it  by  levers  was  crushed,  for  which 
reason  it  was  moved  no  forther.  This  resembled  probably  the  red  granite  monolith  at 
Tel-et-mai.  which  measures  in  height  81  feet  9  inches,  13  feet  in  breadth,  and  11  feet 
7  inches  in  depth,  outside ;  and  10  feet  9  inches,  8  feet,  and  8  feet  3  inches,  inside. 

At  Memphis,  a  colossal  recumbent  figure,  75  feet  long,  was,  according  to  Strabo,  placed 
before  the  dromos  of  the  temple  by  this  king,  as  were  also  masses  of  gianite,  90  feet  in 
height.  At  Thebes  and  other  plaoes,  as  well  as  the  quarries  at  Syene,  are  numerous 
inscriptions,  which  indicate  the  removal  of  granite  blocks  of  enormous  woght,  for 
the  decoration  of  edifices  raised  by  this  prince. 

QuarricM  m  Egypt.  The  granite  was  obtained  from  Syene,  which  is  a  district  reaching 
from  the  island  of  PhiUe,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  cataiacta ;  that  of  the  finest  quality 
is  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  beautifril  pink  or  rose-coloured  granite,  the  syenite  of  the  ancients,  is  very  hard, 
and  composed  of  large  crystals,  which  receive  an  excellent  polish.  Two  thirds  of  the 
mass  is  rose-coloured  feldspath ;  sparkling  mica  and  glassy  quarts  fill  up  the  intermediate 
spaces,  mixed  with  hornblende  occasionally.  Pliny  sometimes  designates  obelisks  made  of 
this  granite  as  Thebaicus  lapis,  because  it  came  firom  the  region  between  Thebes  and  Syene^ 
Another  granite,  more  resembling  that  of  the  ordinary  kind,  is  found  contiffuotts  to  it, 
with  particles  occasionally  much  coarser  or  finer.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  fine- 
grained granite;  the  grey,  with  grey-coloured  feldspath;  black  and  white  granite^ 
which  has  white  feldspath  with  black  flakes  of  mica,  and  oriental  basalt ;  and  a  very 
dark  kind,  which  is  owing  to  the  abundance  of  mica. 

The  sandstone  quarries  of  Hadjjar  Selsel^  furnished  the  chief  part  of  the  building  stone 
for  the  temples :  they  are  situated  in  the  sandstone  district,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
stone  resembles  the  grds  de  Fontainebleau.  When  first  taken  from  the  quarry  it  is  easily 
worked,  and  may  be  obtuned  in  lengths  of  30  feet  or  more. 

We  find  stone  quarries  of  great  extent  on  tho  borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Limestone  was  generally  employed  in  all  the  early  buildings ;  and  quarries,  fit)m  whence 
large  quantities  were  taken,  may  be  seen  at  Masarah,  where  there  are  tablets  remaining, 
out  in  the  time  of  Ames  or  Amasis,  the  leader  of  tiie  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  ascended 
the  throne  about  1500  years  before  Christ;  and  from  these  quarries  all  the  oompaot 
magnesian  limestone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  pyramids  of  Giseh  was  taken.  There 
are  other  quarries  at  T^hneh,  on  the  point  of  a  hill,  where  is  a  thin  deposit  of  crystallised 
carbonate  of  lime ;  numerous  nautili  are  found  imbedded  in  the  limestcme,  some  of 
which  are  more  thsin  6  inches  in  diameter. 

In  examining  these  excavations,  we  obtain  some  knowled^  of  the  early  Egyptian 
practice  of  detaching  masses  of  stone,  and  also  a  valuable  lesson  on  the  saving  of  both 
material  and  labour.  To  the  Egyptians  the  difficulty  of  onstructing  a  pyramid  was  scarcely 
more  than  the  removal  of  stone  from  the  quarry,  and  building  it  up  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  lay  previous  to  its  being  detached  from  the  original  bed  ;  the  onl>  difference  was,  that 
the  top  stones  of  the  quarry  became  the  foundation  stones  of  the  pyramid :  they  were  taken 
away  in  layers,  all  of  the  same  thickness,  and  built  in  courses ;  and  as  the  work  proceeded, 
the  quarry  might  represent  as  many  steps  from  bttttom  to  top  as  the  pyramid.  The  stone 
was  sure  to  lie  the  right  way  of  its  bed ;  and  it  would  be  scarcely  necessary  to  mark  an 
oblong  stone«  after  it  was  detached;  its  depth  being  uniform  with  the  others,  would 
indicate  sufficiently  its  true  position. 
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Tbe  manner  in  which  a  quarry  was  worked  is  deterring  of  our  attention.  It  was 
commcneed  bj  levelling  the  sur&oe  of  the  roek  and  marking  out  a  square  area  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  affinrd  the  quantity  of  stone  required ;  around  this  was  cut  a  deep  trench  ; 
at  parallel  distances,  7  or. 8  fret  apart,  according  to  the  sise  of  tbe  stones,  other 
parallel  trenches  were  made,  and  then  similar  lines  at  right  angles,  diTiding  the  whole 
into  as  many  squares.  After  thu  the  blocks  were  cut  to  their  required  thickness :  layer 
after  layer  was  thus  removed,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  quarry,  or  as  long  as  it  yielded 
good  stone. 

At  other  times,  after  the  square  was  marked  out  on  the  top  oi  the  intended  quarry, 
which  was  usually  selected  on  the  side  o^  bill,  or  where  its  fiice  was  perpendicular  to  the 
plain  below,  an  boriaontal  trench  was  driven  through  the  middle  of  tbe  square,  and  then 
the  masses  of  roek  were  detaebed  on  each  side  ot  this  first  groove ;  and  as  each  layer  was 
removed,  new  trenches  were  cut,  until  the  whole  assumed  the  character  of  a  series  of  steps 
on  eadi  ude  of  tbe  centre,  which  rose  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  quarry, 
resembling  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  same  machinery  which  lifted  the  stones  from 
tbor  beds  or  steps  answered  to  elevate  them  to  their  new  position. 

Limestone  continued  in  use  for  many  yean,  after  which  a  fine  sandstone  was  employed, 
which  was  discovered  to  be  of  fiir  greater  durability.  The  quarries  of  Silsilis  are  extensive, 
and  situated  hetween  EUifoo  and  G^bel  Slsileh.  From  them  most  of  the  sandstone  was 
obtained  which  was  used  in  the  Egyptian  temples  and  other  public  buildings. 

Tamrak  and  MoMmra  Stoma  Quorries —  Tbe  Troici  Lapidis  Mons.  The  Pasha  has  here  a 
railroad  for  oooveying  stone  to  the  river,  which  is  then  transported  to  Cairo,  a  distance  of 
between  six  and  seven  miles.  These  quarries  supplied  the  stone  to  many  of  the  pyramids  and 
temples,  and  aflbrded  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  men.  On  a  range  of  sand  hills,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Desert,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  quarries,  was  discovered  up- 
wards of  150  sarcophagi,  made  of  compact  limestone,  which  no  doubt  contained  the  bodies 
of  those  employed  in  eitiacting  the  stone.  One  sarcophagus  was  formed  of  earthenware  in 
a  single  pieces  having  a  lid  of  the  same  materiaL  Many  skeletons  without  coffins  or 
aareopbagi  were  also  found  :  these  bodies  iq>pear  to  have  been  interred  in  their  clothes,  or 
wrappers  of  coarse  woollen  cloth.  There  were  also  heads  of  oxen,  with  the  horns,  and 
several  hundred  coffins,  and  many  tombs  covered  with  slabs  of  calcareous  stone,  vrhera 
the  bodies  were  preserved  in  bitumen,  and  the  coffin  not  made  use  of.  Among  the 
several  articles  within  them  was  the  model  of  a  pyramid  in  calcareous  stone,  526|  inches 
square  at  the  base,  and  of  the  same  height ;  also  two  pieces  of  bronse,  which  lesembled  the 
beads  of  hatehets.  There  were  several  inscriptions  to  the  local  divinities,  put  up  when 
fresh  work  was  commenced  in  the  quarries,  the  earliest  supposed  to  refer  to  the  reign  of 
Amooemhe  IV. :  another  to  the  time  of  Necho. 

At  tbe  Tourab  quarry  is  a  tablet,  dedicated  to  the  Son  of  the  Sun,  Amonemhe,  beloved 
of  Phtah,  the  rampart  of  the  south,  and  of  Anubis :  the  opening  of  the  quarries  is  also 
alluded  to^  aod  orders  givenrfor  the  cutting  the  good  and  white  stone,  which  is  cslcareous, 
for  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Some  of  the  tablete  are  in  the  form  of  a  propylseon,  having  the 
bierofflypbic  inscription  on  the  lintels  :  one  refers  to  Amenophis  II.,  and  has  been  inter- 
pr^ea  as  commanding  the  opening  of  the  quarries  to  draw  tbe  good  and  white  stone  for 
the  repairs  of  the  temples  for  a  series  of  years ;  the  whole  apparenUy  being  under  the  direct 
auperintendenee  of  a  military  chie^  **  attached  to  the  heart  of  the  kiqg,  for  his  knowledge 
and  skill  in  architecture,  one  who  hid  adorned  the  temples  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  Libya, 
and  WB8  put  over  the  Bearert  of  Egypt,  of  all  the  gods  of  the  north  and  of  the  south.** 
Libya  and  Mesopotamia  are  said  by  M.  ChampoUion  to  have  been  conquered  by  Ame- 
noph  II.,  or  by  his  predecessors.  These  tablets  are  signed  by  the  royal  scribe,  Saph,  the 
■vriiitect  or  surveyor  engaged  to  design  the  public  buildings. 

Another  of  tbcKe  tablets  refers  to  Amenoph  III.,  or  Memnon,  who  is  seen  offering  a 
ajmbolie  eye  in  a  basket  which  he  holds  in  both  hands.  In  the  hieroglyphic  inscription,  he  is 
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termed,  the  "  Establisher  of  the  Houses  of  Stone ;  **  and  he  orders  the  opening  of  the  quarries 
to  procure  good  and  white  stone. 

In  the  Massara  quarries,  which  were  worked  from  north  to  south,  are  tablets  referring 
to  Amasis,  Psammeticus  II.,  and  to  some  of  the  Ptolemies.  Beneath  one  of  the  hierogly- 
phic inscriptions  of  Amasis  and  his  wife  Nofreareh,  is  represented  a  block  of  stone  drawn 
by  six  oxen  on  a  sledge,  attended  by  three  men :  and  the  interpretation  of  the  writing  is,  that 
the  quarries  were  opened  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Amonemhe,  were  again  worked  in  the 
twenty-second  of  Amasis,  when  the  temples  of  Phtah,  and  of  Amon  in  Thebes,  were  built, 
the  kings  of  the  sixteenth  and  serenteenth  dynasties  at  that  time  having  their  capital  at 
Abydos.  These  tablets  allude  also  to  Thebes,  which  superseded  Memphis  as  the  capital 
after  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  grown  more  powerful.  There  are  other  tablets  of  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Tbe  quarries  at  Silsilis  are  of  vast  extent,  and  masses  of  any  di- 
mensions might  be  hewn  from  them.  When  a  quarry  was  opened,  if  the  stone  could  not  be 
drawn  from  the  perpendicular  fiuie,  they  drove  a  horixontal  shafl  into  it,  at  the  level  which 
would  afibrd  them  the  quality  they  required.  They  then  worked  the  masses  in  horizontal 
steps,  which  they  made  of  the  necessary  depth  and  width,  and  in  quarries  of  considerable 
extent  they  left  pillars  at  intervals  to  support  the  superincumbent  earth.  The  stone,  after  it 
was  quarried,  was  placed  on  sledges,  and  drawn  by  men  or  by  oxen.  Inclined  planes  were 
often  used  to  fitcilitate  its  movement.  Many  instances  may  be  found  of  a  private  mark 
on  the  stones,  which  indicated  the  number,  drawn  by  the  slaves  employed  for  this  purpose. 

In  a  grotto  between  Antinoe  and  El  Bersheh  is  a  painting,  where  a  colossal  statue 
is  moved  by  a  number  of  men  dragging  ropes.  This  painting  is  a  very  early  pro- 
duction, and  shows  the  method  employ^  at  that  time  for  moving  great  masses.  1 72  men» 
in  four  rows  of  forty-three  each,  pull  the  ropes  attached  to  the  front  of  the  sledge,  on 
which  the  statue,  a  seated  figure,  is  placed.  #n  the  knees  of  the  figure  stands  a  man, 
directing  them  to  move  together,  and  to  pull  uniformly.  The  statue  is  secured  to  the 
wooden  sledge  by  ropes :  these  are  doubled,  and  further  tightened  by  the  insertion  of  long  pegs, 
which  were  twisted  round,  and  made  perfectly  secure.  Some  of  the  obelisks,  brought 
fiom  the  quarries  of  Syene  to  Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  are  of  a  single 
stone,  varying  in  size  from  70  to  93  feet  in  length,  and  one  of  the  largest  at  the  great  temple 
at  Kamack  has  been  calculated  to  weigh  upwards  of  397  tons,  and  must  have  been  brought 
about  1 38  miles. 

In  the  plain  of  Qoorneh  there  are  two  colossi  of  Amunoph  III.,  each  of  a  single 
block,  and  47  feet  in  height,  containing  11,500  cubic  feet  At  the  Memnonium  is  another 
of  Remeses  II.,  which,  when  entire,  weighed  887  tons,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
stone,  was  probably  brought  138  miles. 

The  shrine  of  the  goddess  Latona,  at  the  Sebennitic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  the  large  city 
of  Butos,  astonished  Herodotus,  who  says  that  it  was  40  cubits  or  60  feet  in  height,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  and  was  cut  out  of  one  single  stone:  after  it  was  hollowed  out  a  stone 
4  cubits  in  thickness  formed  its  roof.  The  internal  dimensions,  or  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
are  not  given ;  but  if  of  granite,  as  those  monolithic  temples  were,  the  weight  must  have 
been  some  thousands  of  tons. 

Obeli»k»t  in  their  removal,  required  skill  and  strength  ;  but  to  elevate  them,  considerable 
knowledge  of  mechanics  must  have  been  brought  into  application.  They  are  often  raised  to 
a  great  height,  and  placed,  with  the  utmost  precision,  in  a  perfectly  perpendicular  position. 
Some  very  large  blocks  of  sandstone,  and  particularly  one  which  forms  the  lintel  to  the 
gateway  leading  to  the  grand  hall  at  Kamack,  is  5  feet  two  inches  square,  and  40  feet 
10  inches  in  length  ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  by  what  means  it  was  lifted  to  its 
present  position ;  but  the  Egyptians  were  learned  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  were  evidently 
as  capable  of  ralring  weights  as  we  are  at  the  present  day.  In  one  of  the  quarries  at  Syene 
there  remains  a  broken  obelisk,  where  it  was  separated  from  the  rock,  and  the  depth  of  the 
quarry  is  so  small,  and  the  entrance  so  narrow,  that  the  stone  could  not  be  turned  lound ; 
it  must  have  been  lifted  up  from  its  bed,  as  was  the  ease  with  all  the  shafts  hewn  out  of 
this  quarry. 

One  of  these  obelisks,  99  feet  in  height,  and  on  which  20,0b0  workmen  were  employed, 
waa  raised  by  Rameses.  Pliny  mentions  the  method  usually  adopted  to  float  these 
masses  from  the  quarries  down  the  river.  Two  flat.bottomed  boats  were  lashed  tof^ether,  side 
by  side,  and  then  had  a  trench  cut  for  them  into  the  Nile.  They  were  laden  at  first  with  as 
much  ballast  as  equalled  the  weight  of  the  obelisk  to  be  transported;  when  they  were 
introduced  under  the  weight,  the  ballast  was  taken  out,  and  the  boats  rinng  as  they  were 
lightened,  bore  the  obelisk  in  lieu  of  it. 

These  large  masses  of  granite  may  have  been  detached  firom  their  beds  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  still  praetised  in  the  East,  where,  after  cutting  a  groove  in  the  stone  through- 
out the  entire  length,  a  fire  is  made  upon  the  rock,  which,  when  sufficiently  heated,  the 
burning  ashes  are  swept  suddenly  off,  and  water  as  cold  as  it  can  be  obtained  is  then 
poured  simultaneously  by  a  number  of  individuals  into  the  groove,  and  a  clean  fracture 
takes  place  throughout  the  whole  line. 
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Another  method  was,  after  the  groove  had  been  cut,  to  bore  on  the  line  imall  perpen* 
dicular  hcAes,  18  inches  or  S  feet  apart,  into  which  were  introduced  as  many  chisels: 
these  were  beat  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other  by  a  number  of  men  for  two  or  three  days 
together,  when  the  mass  detached  itself  with  a  clean  fracture,  and  ropes  were  afterwards 
used  to  remove  the  piece  so  detached. 

Metal  wedges  were  sometimes  applied  to'  separate  large  blocks  fkom  the  quarries,  which 
were  struck  umultaneously  throughout  the  line  of  the  intended  fracture ;  and  often  wooden 
wedge  in  a  dry  state  were  introduced  into  holes  made  to  receive  them,  when  they  were 
saturated  with  water,  and  by  their  expansion  a  force  was  obtained  which  split  off  the  granite. 

Quarries  of  oriental  alabaster  are  found  in  the  Desert,  where,  at  a  latitude  of  about  28^ 
40*,  the  mountains  which  continue  to  Abyssinia  are  ffNrmed  of  Egyptian  porphyry,  various 
granites,  serpentines,  and  other  primitive  rocks ;  but  in  the  valleys  running  into  the  Wadee 
Moathil,  the  oriental  alabaster  is  found  among  the  mountains  composed  of  limestone. 

In  the  division  of  Ababdeh  they  obtained  the  green  breschia,  slate,  micaeious,  taliose, 
and  other  schists.  Near  the  coast,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  is  another  ridge  of  lime- 
stone hills,  among  which  rises  Gbareb,  a  lofty  peak  of  granite,  tlie  summit  of  which  is 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  porphyry  quarries  that  supplied  Rome  are  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  Red  Sea,  near 
Gebel  e  Dokhim,  and  about  twenty-four  miles  to  the  south-east  are  the  granite  quarries  which 
were  worked  in  the  time  of  Tngan. 

Obelisks,  or  single  Uoeis  of  stxmt.  The  largest  are  formed  out  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene : 
they  are  at  the  base  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  diminishing  gradually  to  the  top,  which  is 
finished  by  a  small  pyramid :  their  opposite  sides  are  equal,  but  vary  at  times  a  few  inches 
in  dimension. 

These  obelisks  in  their  original  situation  were  plaoed  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
propyla,  or  entrance  to  the  temple,  or  in  front  of  the  gateways. 

At  Alexandria  are  two  of  red  granite,  one  of  which,  called  Cleopatra's  needle,  is  erect 
They  probably  decorated  the  entrance  of  either  a  temple  or  a  palace,  as  Pliny  mentions  that 
was  their  position.  They  are  &5  feet  in  height,  and  about  8  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  the 
weight  of  one  has  been  csdculated  at  284  tons.  They  were  of  the  time  of  Kemeses  the  Great. 

At  Luxor,  obeliaks  80  feet  in  height  are  found,  generally  on  the  site  of  most  of 
the  ancient  cities,  lying  on  the  ground.  Such  mark  the  position  of  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of 
antiquity,  and  of  Heliopolis:  tiiere  are  others  at  Medinet  el  Faioum,  at  Axum  in 
Abyssinia,  at  Jebel  Barkal  in  Arabia  Petra^a,  and  several  other  places. 

At  Aries  in  France  there  is  an  obelisk ;  and  at  Constantinople  are  several,  of  the  granite 
of  Syene. 

Obdisks  at  Some,  Most,  and  perhaps  the  whole,  of  the  twelve  were  taken  from  Egypt  by 
Augustus,  or  the  emperors  who  immediately  succeeded  him.  After  having  been  thrown 
down  by  the  enemies  of  the  Imperial  City,  many  of  them  were  again  mounted  on  pedestals, 
either  by  Popes  Sixtus  V.  or  Pius  VI. 

That  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  the  most  lofty,  and  the  same  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
by  the  emperor  Constantius.  It  was  broken  into  three  pieces,  and  before  it  could  be  again 
set  up,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  from  the  larger  end  between  2  and  S  feet,  so  that  the 
length  of  the  shaft  is  abridged  of  that  quantity,  and  now  only  measures  105  feet  6  inches. 
The  breadth  of  the  ades  is  not  equal,  two  being  9  feet  8  inches,  and  the  others  9  feet 
only.  The  circumference  at  the  base  is  37  feet  6  inches,  and  at  the  top  24  feet  10  inches. 

Its  solid  contents  have  been  estimated  at  5960  cubic  feet ;  and  as  it  is  composed  of  red 
Egyptian  granite,  its  weight  is  about  440  tons,  or  a  little  more. 

It  is  covered  with  figures,  and  originally  stood  at  Heliopolis,  from  whence  it  was  re- 
moved to  Alexandria  by  the  fether  of  Constantius ;  firom  which  place  it  was  taken  to 
Rome,  on  a  vessel  constructed  for  the  express  purpose,  moved  by  SOO  rowers ;  and 
Aromianus  Marcellinus  tells  us  that  when  it  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  it  was  passed 
through  the  gate  of  Ostia,  and  the  piseinam  pubKeam,  on  rollers.  After  its  arrival  at 
Rome  a  forest  of  timber  was  employed  for  a  scaffolding,  and  by  the  aid  of  1000  men  and 
tnuch  tackle  it  was  suspended  in  the  air,  and  finally  placed  on  its  pedestal.  This  obelisk 
was  again  raised  by  Fontana,  in  the  year  1588. 

The  Vatican  obelisk,  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  year  1586  was  moved  by  Fontana,  from 
the  Vadcan  circus,  where  it  had  been  placed  by  the  Romans,  and  dedicated  to  Augustus 
and  Tiberius.  It  is  without  hieroglyphics,  and  still  entire,  being  83  feet  2  inches  in  height, 
each  side  of  the  base  8  feet  10  inches,  and  at  the  top  5  feet  1 1  inches.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  cut  by  Nuncoreus,  the  son  of  Sesostris,  by  Herodotus  called  Fheros,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  erected  two  obelisks,  each  100  cubits  in  height. 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore  obelisk,  broken  into  three  or  more  pieces,  is  without  hierogly- 
phics, and  was  erected  in  its  present  situation  by  Fontana.     Its  height  is  48  feet  4  inclws. 

Tluit  of  Flaminio  del  Popolo,  re-erected  by  Fontana,  is  broken  in  three  places,  and  has 
hieroglyphica.  Its  length  is  78  feet  6  inches.  It  formerly  stood  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
was  one  of  the  two  erected  there  by  Augustus.  The  sides  are  unequal :  two  are  7  feet  10 
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inehii  at  beUom,  and  4  fW  10  iacbet  M  the  tap  ;  tbt  other*  are  6  taet  1 1  India*,  uid  4  ttet 

That  of  Fiaiu  Nnma,  or  the  Pamphilun  obeliik,  hu  Kunc  hicn^typhica,  ii  SI  f«M 
S  inehea  in  b«gbt,  and  baa  the  name  of  the  EmpeTor  Domitian  cut  on  it. 

lliat  of  Mmerreo  dalU  MiDerra  baa  hieroglTpbici,  and  wai  placed  by  Bemiui,  io  I66T, 
tipoa  the  bank  of  ui  elephanL  It  ia  about  IT  bet  in  height.  Tb'a  iru  fbund  ■mong  tfaa 
Tuios  of  tbe  Inum,  ia  the  Campui  Martiui ;  it*  udet  iucline  more  than  either  of  the  otbar 
obeliaka  at  Romc^ 

That  of  the  Pantheoi  hai  hierogljphiBi,  and  ii  19  feet  S  inehc*  in  hraght :  it  wai  plaeed 

HoBte  Caiallo,  on  the  Quirinal,  bai  no  hien>gln>hic*,  ia  47  leet  B  inchet  is  height,  and 
wia  broken  into  tvo  or  tbiee  piecea. 

S*llu*ri«Tio  della  Trinita  di  Honte  baa  hierogljrphica,  and  ma  plaeed  in  ita  preaopt 
pontion  in  1789  :  ita  height  ia  43  ieet  6  inehei ;  it  haa  been  much  broken,  and  ii  Joined 
together  in  an  imperfect  manner. 

Honte  Citorio.  Hie  height  of  ttaii  obelitk  ii  71  feet  6  ioehe*.  uid  vai  placed  in  ita 
prtaent  position  in  tbe  year  1793.  Two  ude*  at  top  meaaure  5  feet,  the  othen  S  feM 
1  indl,  at  the  baa*  8  feet.  It  wai  found,  broken  into  four  piecea,  among  the  rubbiah  on 
tbe  Campua  Hartiui,  where  it  had  been  awted  by  C  Ciniir  Anguitu*.  Fllay  telli  ua  it 
va*  bnMufat  ft'om  Hdiopoiit,  and  wa*  tbe  work  of  Se*atri*  ;  but  modem  wtitera  ha>a 
aidned  it  to  tbe  time  of  Pianunetieua  il. 

Hontfi  Findo  baa  hieroglyphic*,  and  ia  30  ftct  in  hoght. 

Vella  Hatlai,  on  the  Ccelian  hill,  ia  another  imall  obeliak. 

There  were  rormerly  many  other  obeliaka  at  Rome,  beudea  the  twelve  abora  mentioned. 
At  Flomioe  then  are  two,  one  Tery  imaU,  not  more  than  .t  feet  10  inohe*  high.  In  a  work 
by  Zoigt,  "  De  Uni  et  Origioe  Obelisoarum,"  ia  an  aeoouDt  of  moat  of  the  obeliaki  knawn, 
with  much  *aluabla  infinrnation. 

Of&t  bridgv  of  the  Egyptian*  we  bare  no  aeeount  lefl  ui:  occanonally  we  find  a  dyke 
pawed  by  laying  aoroaa  it  large  atonea  one  upon  another,  without  any  indication  of  an  arcb. 


the  Btability  depending  upon  the  goodneaa  of  tbe  material  employed:  in  all  probability  tbe 
Darrew  atraama  and  waterooiirtea  were  paaeed  by  tbia  limple  meani )  and  large  rirera  that 
•ould  not  b«  ao  forded  had  a  frrty. 
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GancE,  thotigh  in   ita  general  aipeet   nigged,   haa  a  climate  btgUy  propitioua ; 
mountuna  eoot^n  man*  valuable  tnetala,  andtbe  flneat  marble* :  thia  oeld>ratad  oouutr 


mounbun*  are  Olympn*.  0*bi,  Findu*,  (Eta.  Fannwn*.  Hdiecm.  Cittuann,  a 
X*eiy  aempoli*  haa  ita  pUn,  frnltfiil  in  corn,  win«  and  ml  t  and  the  oomt  i 
bj  eiedlent  barboun.      Agrioohuic,  by  tbe  retned  Greeka,  wa*  laA  to  the  m 
th«tala*eB. 

Although  nature  wa*  so  bountifbl,  and  the  Greeka  poaaeiaed  what  might  be  a 
maritime  country,  they  were  (low  to  nee  the  adnuitaget  which  their  good  baabotua 
afforded,  ot  to  benefit  from  that  eoromerea  which  tbe  ialaod*  by  which  they  were  aunoundad 
were  likely  to  indnoe.    Little  progreaa  wa*  made  by  them  in  cither  naYi^atioa  oi 
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tm  (ftv  Sana'  opMUtioo  to  Um  PdoponDmu.      Atbtni  aod  tba  otlur   tftm  Ibn 
fcrmcd  ■  iMfjr,  aDil  the  BipcdHiaD  of  AleuiHlet>  irbcn  bu  ihip)  wiUd  down  the  Indua,  ma  j 
be  camulend  ■■  the  carlwt  '■*-*-"—  itf  tha  OnKki  ungating  the  ocon. 
Corinth,  Atbeo*.  and  the  amallcr  Matea,  at  Megara,  Sicyoo,  Cm,  Cnidiu,  and  otba^ 

' '  "         '    ■  to  Om  cnltintioa  of  coaaamt;  but  the  flna  art*  alwajn  mo*t  par- 

"   Dtica ;  and  tba  ngour,  ebanaiaa.  and  grandeur  the;  tbieir  into 
^     .  la  to  eall  Ibrth  tba  admir^itni  of  tba  vorld. 

a  which  (uiTOUnd  the  coacti  of  Gneee  are  broken  b;  baadlandi,  iilandi,  and 
^oltJ  monntuna,  and  are  aubject  to  auddeD  and  Tiolent  itonciu.  Tliaae,  I4>pantitl7  ad- 
nrm  to  improreBMiita  in  the  arti  of  nansatkia,  were  the  caiue  of  making"  the  inbabitaoti 
uedleDl  boatmen.  The  Greeks  depauledupon  their  oara,  aod  seldom  hoisted  the  sail ;  for 
*facn  the  seaa  woe  landlocked  the  stxnitest  Teasels  experisiced  the  greatest  dsngai : 
light  Tfaapli  eoulil  not  mlj  creep  aloag  the  coast,  but  could  in  sudden  tempestuoua  wether 
snk  refbgc  in  shallow  water,  or  upon  aa  tanetgeoej  be  dravn.  as  at  preeent,  out  of  danger, 
on  to  the  beach.  Tlie  Taaaf^  were  withoat  decks,  and  anehors  were  unknown.  When  mowed* 
it  na  usual  to  baten  than  to  some  obteet  on  the  shore ;  but  tbey  were  generally  hauled 
out  of  the  water. 

We  cannot  tbattan  expect  to  meet  with  anj  important  engineeriiig  worka  on  the 
hinWi  of  the  HeditcrranaaD.  Capacious  harbour*,  forined  bj  nature,  were  resorted  to  by 
tbsr  mnDetaaa  small  eraft,  and  many  a  retired  nook  amidst  their  I0A7  cliffi  was  made 
insnriimililu  by  Uuowiag  a  diun  aeroa  its  entrance  thus  prcrenting  any  molestation  from 
sa  coefBy.  Wheranr  their  aucisit  towna  are  met  with  m  the  coHt,  we  find  the  remains 
(^  jettiea,  emaevay*,  and  laoding-plaeee,  and,  Id  aome  instances,  the  fcundationa  of  the 
buildiogt  whi^  fanned  their  arsenals.  Some  ancimt  pictures,  which  bare  been  reaeuad 
from  baths  and  tombs,  as  well  aa  fragments  of  eculpture  and  eoins,  oonTey  to  ua  ideas  of  the 
bnn  of  their  ahip^  and  their  method  of  protecting  them  when  osi  ahore. 

iWma  had  three  porta  near  each  other, — the  Fu-bus,  Muuycbia,  and  Phalenuii;  and  the 
int,  whilst  the  city  wag  in  a  Sourisfaing  state,  «a  the  emporium  of  all  Grceee :  it  was 
fivmed  in  a  rcceaa  of  the  shore,  and  protected  by  a  peninsula  which  extended  into  the 
tea.  A  rocky  eioinence  called  Munychia  separated  it  from  the  other  ports  of  Munyehia 
and  RialtnaD,  whidi  indented  the  narrow  isthmus  00  the  eastern  aide.  The  Qty  waa 
twoUy  stadia  distant  frtvn  the  tea  at  f^ialerum  j  and  from  the  ^rcua  farty  stadia 

"*"*'"  I   named    after    Rislerus,   who   t^compsnied   Jsson    in   the   Argouautio 

frmn  it  Ibeseus  sailed  when  he  set  out  for  Cret4  a~^   "~     -'-      -  '-- 


Troy :  it  continued  to  be  the  harbour  of  Athens  undl  the  time  of  Themiatoele*.  The 
wi*r«ni>f  it  narrow ;  its  fbrra  approaehea  the  circle,  and  through  its  clear  and  tiansparent 
water  is  peroeiTed  a  fine  sandy  bottom- 

Hmjyefaia  h  ot  an  oral  farm,  and  somewhat  larger,  haviiw  it*  entrance  narrow. 

The  efairf  port  wat  the  I^rsns,  which  bad  its  entrance  flanked  by  two  rocky  points,  on* 

'    '  that  this  triple  harbour  should  be  girei 
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capacious,  that  of  Phalerum,  made  use  of:  about  407  yean  before  Christ  the  great  wall 
was  oommenced  by  him,  which  was  to  serve  for  its  protection ;  it  was  of  hewn  stone,  put 
together  without  any  cement,  cramps  of  iron  run  with  lead  being  used  to  the  external 
courses,  to  hold  them  more  firmly  together.  This  wall,  of  a  sufficient  width  to  allow  loaded 
carriages  to  pass  each  otho',  was  40  cubits  high. 

Hippodamus,  to  whom  the  city  of  Rhodes  owed  the  great  beauty  of  its  structures,  was 
employed,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  construction  of  this  port :  he  built  five 
porticoes,  which,  uniting,  formed  the  long  portico— an  agora  or  market ;  and  also  another, 
fivther  fihom  the  sea,  called  Hippodamia. 

Adjoining  the  port  were  constructed  dwellings  for  the  mariners,  a  theatre,  and  temples 
for  the  use  of  all  who  resorted  hither ;  so  that  the  Pira&us  rivalled  Athens  itsel£  All  the 
ground  of  Munychia  where  houses  could  be  built  vras  occupied  by  them. 

About  330  years  before  Christ,  Demetrius  of  Phalo'es  ordered  Philon,  the  celebrated 
engineer,  to  enlarge  the  port  of  Piraeus,  to  construct  an  arsenal  sufficient  to  house  all  the 
arms  and  marine  stores,  and  whatever  was  required  to  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  city. 
He  succeeded  so  well  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  in  giving  an 
account  to  the  public  assembly  of  what  he  had  performed,  that  they,  pleased  by  his 
eloquence  and  happy  mode  of  expression,  declared  him  to  be  equally  a  fluent  orator  and 
admirable  engineer.  Philo  also  built  around  the  port  sheds  or  roo&  for  400  triremes, 
which  were  said  to  haye  been  first  used  at  Rhodes,  and  originally  contrived  by  Hippo- 
damus. These  sheds  were  necessary  to  protect  their  vessels  fix>m  the  action  of  the  weather, 
and  it  is  probable  they  formed  the  chief  constructions. 

This  port  was  secured  by  chains  stretched  across  it,  as  well  as  the  others :  it  was  a  part  of 
the  project  of  Themistocles  to  unite  the  city  with  the  Piripus  by  long  walls.  Hiose  on  the 
side  of  Phalerum  were  first  commenced,  the  foundations  being  formed  of  massive  stones, 
mixed  with  lime  wherever  the  ground  was  at  all  soft  or  marshy.  This  was  completed  by 
the  architect  Callicrates  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  who  also  erected  the  wall  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  fortifications  around  the  port. 

About  410  years  before  Christ,  when  the  Four  Hundred  Tyrants  governed  Athens,  the 
promontory  Eetion  was  walled  in,  and  soon  afterwards  the  long  walls  built  by  Themistocles, 
with  the  exception  of  about  10  stadia  on  each  side,  were  demolished  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants ;  after  their  expulsion  by  Thrasybulus,  Munychia 
was  again  fortified.  Conon  afterwards  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  Piranis,  as  well  as  the  long 
walls ;  and,  that  they  might  be  rendered  more  secure,  a  double  ditch  was  cut,  under  the 
dir^cticm  of  Demosthenes. 

In  this  state  the  port  remained  until  Scylla  set  fire  to  the  arsenal  and  armoury,  and 
demolished  the  waUs,  putting  it  into  a  defenceless  condition.  In  the  time  of  Strabo^ 
who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  long  walls  and  the  fortress  of  Munychia  were 
totally  destroyed :  there  was  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  which  retained  some  curious  paintings 
as  well  as  statues ;  and  as  late  as  the  second  century  of  our  era,  this  temple,  another 
to  Minerva,  with  bronze  statues,  a  temple  to  Venus,  a  portico,  and  the  tomb  of  The* 
mistodes,  remained,  tc^pether  with  the  sheds  or  coverings  which  sheltered  the  triremes. 
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The  walls  around  the  Piraeus  were  oonatnieted  with  the  atone  brought  from  the  quarries 
close  at  hand,  mentioned  by  Xenophoo. 

When  the  writer  risited  the  Fircus  in  1818,  there  waa  nothing  left  to  indicate  its  former 
importanoe;  its  temples,  porticoes,  theatre,  arsenals,  and  other  magnificent  structures, 
bsTuig  all  disappeared;  the  two  lions,  10  feet  high,  of  admirable  sculpture,  which  were 
taken  away  by  Merosini,  now  adorn  the  arsenal  at  Venice.  At  the  moutii  of  the  port 
two  ruined  piers  are  to  be  seen,  which  were  united  by  a  ohain,  stretched  across  for  its 
defence ;  the  deepest  water  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  inner  port,  the  Aphrodisus  of  the 
old  Piraeus.  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  200  ships 
could  hsTe  found  anchorage  here,  or  that  it  ever  could  hare  contained  the  whole  of 
the  Athenian  nary,  which  at  one  period  was  said  to  omsist  of  300  ships  of  three  banks-  of 
oars,  the  whole  length  of  the  harbour,  from  the  outer  mouth  to  the  innermost  recess,  being 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  ground  of  the  peninsula  called  Munydiia  is  both  high  and  rocky,  and  not  capable  of 
bein^  applied  to  cultiration  j  its  shores  are  indented  with  four  snudl  natural  bays.  The 
walls  which  fortified  it  may  be  traced  in  Tarioua  places  nearly  all  round,  particularly  across 
the  neck  between  the  port  of  Munychia  and  the  Piraeus.  The  old  harbour  of  Munychia  is 
of  a  circular  form,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  several  walls  running  faito  the  sea,  and  parts 
of  the  piers  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  which  reduced  the  entrance  to  this  port,  and  made 
it  mu^  less  than  that  of  the  Pirsua.  The  walls  which  surrounded  it  are  traceable  on  the 
eastern  nde  of  the  harbour,  and  the  whole  extent  of  them  i4>pears  to  haye  been  about  four 
milea. 

Between  Munychia  and  Phalerum,  and  at  the  top  of  the  cli£^  between  these  two  ports, 
is  an  excavation  made  in  the  rock,  decorated  with  a  pilaster  on  each  side,  rather  rudely  cut, 
which  probably  serred  for  the  sentinel  placed  there  to  reconnoitre.  The  port  of  Pha- 
lerum is  smaller  than  that  of  Munychia,  and  is  in  its  form  elliptical;  at  its  very 
narrow  mouth  are  the  remains  of  the  two  stone  piers  that  formed  its  entrance ;  on  the 
north-east  side  of  this  port  the  land  is  high  and  rocky,  and  beyond  is  the  bay  of  Phalerum, 
two  n&iles  or  more  in  length,  terminated  by  the  l(*w  promontory  of  Colias,  where  was 
obtained  the  clay  from  which  the  most  beautiful  pottery  was  nuide.  From  one  point  of 
this  bay,  which  lies  south-south-west  from  Athens,  the  sea  may  be  computed  at  a  little 
more  than  twenty  stadia  distant  from,  the  city ;  and  Pausanias,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century,  gives  us  an  account  of  two  roads  which  led  from  thence  to  the  ports,  one  to 
Phalerum,  and  the  other  to  the  Piraeus :  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  in  his  time,  remained  a 
part  of  the  walls  erected  by  Conon,  and  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Menander  and  Euri- 
pides, that  of  the  latter  b^ng  a  cenotaph  or  mound  of  earth  without  his  ashes. 

These  ports  were  united  to  Athens  by  the  long  walls,  traces  of  which  on  the  right  of  the 
present  road,  which  conducts  from  Athens  to  the  Piranis,  may  still  be  seen.  The  walls  of 
Athens,  when  in  its  prosperity,  together  with  those  which  connected  the  Pineus,  were  in 
length  195  stadia,  or  24  miles  and  2  J  frvlongs ;  those  enclosing  the  Pineus  and 
Munychia  oompriaing  of  thu  quantity  60  stadia,  the  long  walls  which  Joined  the  Pineus  to 
the  city  on  the  north  side  40  stadia,  and  on  the  south  side  35  stadia ;  and  the  exterior  city 
wall,  which  joined  the  ends  of  the  two  long  walla,  waa  43  stadia ;  the  middle  or  interior 
wall  between  the  long  walls  was  17  stadia.  The  circuit  of  the  city  wall  al<me,  without 
the  long  walls,  was  computed  at  60  stadia  <»>  7  miles  and  a  hal^  the  portions  towards 
Hymettus  and  Pentelieus  were  constructed  of  brick. 

Tbucydides  informs  us,  that  when  the  Athenians  raised  their  walls  after  their  de- 
struction by  the  Persians,  they  used  so  much  haste,  that  they  united  stones  of  various  kinds 
and  dimensions,  many  columns  taken  firom  tombs,  and  whatever  came  first  to  hand« 

The  breadth  of  the  walls  about  the  Piranis  waa  sufficient  to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass 
upon  it,  and  although  so  thick,  they  were  entirely  built  of  squared  stone  throughout,  and 
cramped  with  iron  run  with  lead. 

Eieusu.  The  site  of  the  ancient  town,  with  its  walls,  waa  a  short  distance  north-east 
from  the  port,  where  are  the  remains  of  three  ruined  moles :  two  of  these  formed  the 
port,  which  was  an  oval;  the  other,  which  nearly  divided  it,  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  luiding-plaoe ;  attadied  to  this  is  a  modern  one,  which  springs  fixim  it  nearly 
at  right  angles.  The  sacred  way  firom  Athena  is  still  discernible,  aa  is  the  road  fit>m 
Megara. 

A  ridge  of  the  Icarian  range  of  mountains  separates  Eleusis  firom  the  plain  of  Athens. 
Elensis  is  situated  in  the  Thriaaian  plain,  where  Cerea  first  gave  her  instructions  in 
agriculture;  the  citadel  stands  on  a  low  rocky  hill,  about  300  yards  from  the  sea ; 
on  the  declivity  vriiich  fiwes  the  south-east  is  formed  a  terrace,  and  on  this  was 
founded  her  celelwated  temple,  which  was  backed  by  the  Acropolis.  Around  the 
base,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  were  numerous  villas  and  residenees 
of  the  inhabitants,  together  fiirming  a  picture  of  a  very  imposing  kind«  The  propylea 
or  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  equuled  in  beauty  that  at  Athens.  A  little  beyond  the 
Sacied  Way  are  some  remains  of  tombs,  and  at  about  a  mile  distant,  near  the  river  C^hissus, 
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(rhieb  y  dry  in  tbe  nimiDer,  tn  coaiidcnble  niina;  tbe  rlae  of  tba  riTcr  u  ntar 
EUutherc  in  Mount  CitharoD,  wad  in  its  eoune  It  pUKs  tbe  bill  of  McgouU,  where  .the 
vtoient  itone  qiuniea  ue  «iniat«d ;  the  ma  tben  diTideSi  uid  both  cbaimeU  enter  tha 


Bay  of  ftil«t»i!«  el  ebont  ■  diitanae  of  ISOO  r*rdj  ttma  eaeb  other.  Tbere  are  ai>m« 
nm^m  of  embamkincnti  to  cooSd*  tbe  wat«r  aloog  (he  eaitam  lid*  of  the  reetem  riTer, 
and  otha«  to  protect  the  ddta  fcrmed  bj  the  CephiHu.  Ibere  are  lonw  other  tngiimrnitg 
irorki  apparent  on  tbe  ifaar<^  and  tbe  mini  of  an  aqueduct  wfaich  mpplied  tbe  inhabitinta 
of  the  town  with  vatar. 

CorinH  atand*  on  the  iithnnil^  on  the  ride  of  th«  FeloponiMnu,  and  its  ports  were  onoe 
oelelwBled  fiir  thur  ccHnenicncc  and  titent ;  hither  resorted  slupa  from  Asia  and  Europe; 
it  WM  the  centre  of  commerce,  and  its  dtiaen  became  tbe  moet  wealtb;  penoni  of  the 
world.  Around  tbe  Peloponneeiis  tbe  navijiatian  was  tedioui  and  daiigerout :  it  waa 
found  more  (asy  to  carr;  tbe  merchandise  across  tbe  isthmus  ftom  one  wa  to  tbe  other, 
and  BOmetiRua  the  smaller  craft  were  transported  in  this  way.  The  merchants  attained  to 
*ueb  wealth  and  luxury,  that  it  was  a  common  saying,  that  "  erery  man  was  not  rich 
cnou^  to  liie  at  Coiindi." 

Tse  port  towards  Asia  was  nlled  Ceoehrest,  and  that  towards  Italy  Leehanim :  th« 
latter  1^  beneath  tbe  dty ;  the  road  to  it  was  between  long  walls,  IS  stadia  or  a  mile  and 
B  balfin  length.    . 

Id  the  time  of  Xenes,  the  PelopoDnariana  destroyed  the  SdriHkean  way,  and  erected  a  wall 
entirely  acraaa  tbe  isthmus,  froga  tbe  port  of  Cendireie  to  that  of  Leehaeiun. 

Tie  istbmii*  which  dirided  the  two  seas  at  Schienus,  the  aarroweit  place,  is  40 
stadia  or  S  milea,  and  here  was  the  Diolooa  or  drawing-place,  where  Tssaels  were  con- 
veyed across  tm  "■«-'■■■"«  —  a  carious  and  early  oontrirance,  aoswering  the  purpose  of  n 

Demetrius  Foliorcetes  bad  tbe  two  gul&  surreyed,  and  it  being  reported  that  the  water 
stood  higher  in  the  Corinthian  than  in  that  at  C«DcbreK,  he  abandoned  the  pr^eet  of  cutting 
a  canal  through  the  isthmus :  it  was  feared  by  the  engineers  of  the  day  that  sucdi  a  work,  if 
carried  into  eiecution,  would  hare  flooded  the  island  of  JGgina,  and  done  considerable  mis- 
chief; in  after  times  Julius  Csssr  and  Caligula  turned  th«r  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
Ncm  oommenoed  a  cutting  from  Lechcum,  aqd  continued  it  for  a  length  of  4  stsdis,  or 
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J  of  vt  dHtrorcd,  uid 


u*.  tlMt  all  irbo  b«*e  cndHTouml  to  fcnn  tht  PtloponMiiu 
iDtD  (D  uiann  luie  BiMd ;  UMt  tHMt  ercr  eat  Mwtj  the  nMiva  rock,  whicb  itill  rcmciiu  un- 
touebed ;  ao  difficult  wM  it  in  tboas  dajn  for  nua  to  force  natim 

Tbt  Cointliiani  were  ehber  put  to  tbe  nrord  or  Kid  u  captifH  bj  tbe  Roman  annj 
under  Hv  command  of  Luciiu  Mummina ;   and  tbe  hiatonao  Polybiua,    nrwrit  at  tfa«* 
(iega,  ralatea  that  he  saw   (plcodul  pictuna  and  eiquiiiCa  i     '        '      -    i     - 
th«e  that  voe  cooTejcd  to  Rome  becajn*  ita  greatcaf  -  --  - 
untiJ  Julina  Cieaar  vooverted  it  into  a  Roman  colon 

and  their  cootenti  unt  to  tbe  imperial  city,  whicb  waa  laid  to  ba  filled  wit 
of  tlw  tombs.  Strabo,  wbo  wai  at  Corinth  after  thia  time,  daaeiibea  it 
toODDtiuiii,  34  Btadia  in  petpeodiculai-  heigfat,  ending  in  a  pointed  a 
Aeroeoriutfaus,  whicb  wai  ^proaebed  bj  a  windiuK  path  30  itadia  in  length.  At  tbe  feat  of 
thia  ciniU,  on  a  lc*d  area,  waa  tbe  ci^,  the  dreuit  of  whicb  waa  40  atadia,  and  all  that 
wai  not  ibehered  bj  tbe  IcAj  mountain,  wan  wmlled  in ;  the  whole  circumftrance  vaa  aboot 
S5  Btadia  or  lOl  miles :  the  liew  flrom  tbe  lufoinit  is  magnificent.  To  tbe  nafth 
lia  Fa  I  iiaaaiii  and  Hdkon,  eorend  with  anow ;  and  below  these  to  tb«  west,  ii  the  Cri*. 
a  GnlC  bounded  by  Fbocis,  by  Bootia,  and  the  Menrii,  and  opposite  to  Fboeis,  I7 
intfaia  and  StcjoniL  Bejond  are  the  mountaina  called  the  Ooeian.  Pamaniaa  Tuitad 
New  Corinth  aftd  it  bad  flouriibed  SIT  Jtmn,  and  be  notices  sereral  templea,  atatuea,  and 
the  ^ot«  or  market-place ;  there 
hara  disappeared. " 
T%t  IW  ifJE^na  WM 


id^apntedwitb  Athens  j/ \ 

'enianr^X 


fleet 

Island  of  JEgina 
rounded  bj  Attica,  M» 
gara,  and  tbe  Fclopof^ 
n«nn^  each  distant  a 
little  more  than  IS  milei 
or  100  stadia.  Its  entire 
circumfcrmcc  waa  180 
Itadia  or  9S4  milea. 

Tbe  port  ia  now  diffl- 
mlt  of  aeoessi  and  only 
fif  lor  tbe  cntrj  of  very 
amall  1 1  iiai  li  ,  s  part  of 
tbe  annent  mole  is  still 
to  be  aeen,  nnsbueted 
of  large  itODa  piled  one 
on  the  other,  nor  wbidi. 
when  the  writer  Tisitcd 


of  tbe  temple  oT  Temia. 

A  modern  Ugfathonaa 

and  laaaretto  occupy  tbe 


I   of  the   town 
may  sdll  be  traced  the 

aeadony.   In  the  interior 

of    tbe    island    are    re-  fi*.  M.  Mtam. 

maina    of  Uie  splendid 

temple  of  Jupiter  Paobelleniut,  with  its  ntunerona  columns  erect,  standing  abore  the  nortb- 

LSilnu  coast  t^  tbe  island  ;  it  was  reckoned  aaMiic  tbe  finest  of  the  Greek  places  of  worship, 

and  considered  fcmous  for  its  seiilptura.    Vases  of  terracotta  of  great  antiquity  are  fbund  on 

arly  oppoaite  the  oOuC  of  Lycia  rod 
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has  a  fertile  soU,  produoes  fine  fruits  and  wines,  and  has  an  atmosphere  of  great  serenity, 
no  day  ever  passing  without  sunshine.  This  island  was  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Greeks, 
some  from  Crete,  and  some  from  Thessaly,  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  Homer  tells  ua  that 
Tlepolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  took  with  him  a  co^ny  from  Argos  to  Rhodes,  and  after- 
awards  joined  the  expedition  jigainst  TVoy :  at  that  time  the  wealth  and  power  of  its  in- 
habitants were  considerable.  He  divided  the  island  into  three  independent  states,  Lindu«, 
Camirus,  and  lalysus :  the  first  of  these,  which  gave  birth  to  Chares,  the  architect  of  the 
celebrated  Colossus,  stood  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island ;  Camirus,  on  the  western  coast, 
and  lalysus  on  the  north  side.  Some  time  afterwards,  during  the  Pelop<H(uiesian  war,  these 
three  states  were  united,  and  the  city  of  Rhodes,  built  in  a  very  advantageous  situation, 
became  the  common  capital  of  ibe  island,  flourishing  in  commerce,  arts,  and  anna,  and 
extending  its  dominion  over  a  large  portion  of  the  contiguous  continent.  It  was  situated 
on  the  east  eoast»  at  the  fix>t  of  a  gendy  rising  hiU,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  abounding  with 
springs  and  firuit  trees.  Strabo  informs  us  that  in  ancient  times  few  places  were  prenrable 
to  it. 

Hippodamus,  a  nadve  of  Miletus,  who  had  gained  great  reputation  by  his  works  at  the 
Piraeus,  already  alluded  to,  arranged  the  plan  of  the  new  city,  and  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  walls,  gates,  and  public  buildings.  According  to  Strabo,  its  form  was  that 
of  a  vast  amphitheatre^  surrounded  with  waUs,  like  those  of  Munychia,  embellisbed  with 
straight  and  wide  streets,  large  squares,  and  numerous  splendid  edifices,  among  which  was  the 
Haleum,  or  temple  to  Apollo. 

The  havon  or  harbour  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  entrance  to  it  was  by  a  passage 
between  two  rocks,  50  feet  apart. 

Hie  Rhodians,  for  centuries,  were  femous  for  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  by  many, 
Rhodes  was  reckoned  equal  to  Athens  for  the  number  of  its  learned  men;  the  in- 
habitants were  in  amity  with  all  nations,  and  their  merchants,  firom  the  trade  they  carried 
on  with  Egypt,  became  so  enriched,  that  the  whole  city  was  supported  by  them.  It  waa 
on  the  occasion  of  Antigonus  not  being  able  to  separate  them  from  the  cause  of  Ptolemy, 
that  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  or  city  taker,  with  ships  to  intercept  the  trade 
betwe^i  the  ports  of  Rhodes  and  Egypt.  The  Rhodians,  however,  were  successful  in  all 
the  combats ;  at  which  Antigonus  becwcne  so  incensed,  that  he  furnished  Demetdus  with 
additional  ships,  and  all  manner  of  engines  to  besiege  their  city.  The  fleet  consisted  of  200 
men  of  war,  and  170  vessels,  which  carried  40,000  soldiers,  besides  horse  and  auxiliaries. 
A  thousand  other  vessels,  belonging  to  merchants,  followed  in  the  train. 

Demetrius  drew  up  his  fleet,  which  contained  engines  of  every  kind,  capable  of  producing 
destruction,  in  the  following  manner : . — those  which  discharged  darts  or  arrows,  three  spans 
long,  in  front ;  the  vessels  which  contained  the  cavalry  in  the  second  rank,  and  in  the  rear  the 
transports,  which  contained  com  and  provisions ;  the  whole  sea  being,  as  it  were^  covered 
with  vessels.  On  his  arrival,  he  landed  all  his  men,  and  took  his  station  witbin  the  cast  of  a 
dart  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  throwing  up  an  earth  wall,  fortified  by  large  trees,  as  a  pro- 
tection agiunst  any  sally  from  the  Rhodians ;  he  then  commenced  dredgmg  the  port,  and 
rendered  it  sufficiently  deep  and  spacious  to  hold  his  fleet.  His  next  iteration  was 
to  construct  two  engines  called  testudoes,  which  h^  placed  upon  the  decks  of  two 
transports,  one  of  which  was  to  guard  against  the  stones  thrown  by  the  oiemy,  and  the 
other  the  darts  and  arrows  discharged  by  the  machines  on  the  walls. 

Plutarch  informs  us  that  D^netrius  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mechanics,  and  that  in 
every  thins  he  did,  there  appeared  a  grandeur  of  design,  and  so  much  invention,  that  his 
enemies,  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  his  contrivances,  stood  looking  with  admiration  at 
his  galleys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  banks  of  oars,  and  his  engines,  which  were  called  helepoles, 
in  consequence  of  their  employment  in  taking  a  city.  The  largest  had  a  square  base,  each 
side  of  which  measured  48  cubits,  and  its  height  was  66  cubits,  but  it  diminished  on  all 
sides  towards  the  .top,  and  therefore  resembled  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid.  It  consisted  of 
four  stories,  each  having  an  opening  for  the  discharge  of  missiles.  Vitruvius  informs  us 
that  these  engines  were  nuule  by  Epimachus,  an  Athenian,  whom  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
had  in  his  train,  and  that  it  was  secured  by  hair  cloths  and  raw  hides,  so  that  it  might 
withstand  the  shock  of  a  stone  360  pounds  weight,  thrown  from  a  ballista.  The  entire 
machine,  it  is  said,  weighed  360,000  pounds. 

At  this  time,  Diognetus  the  architect  was  paid  an  annual  salary  for  hb  skill  in  noain- 
taining  the  walls  and  places  of  defence ;  but  during  the  siege,  Callias,  an  architect  of 
Aradus,  arrived  and  exhibited  a  model  of  a  wall  with  a  revolving  crane,  by  means  of  which 
he  could  suspend  an  helepolis  near  the  spot,  and  swing  it  within  the  walls.  When  the 
Rhodians  saw  this,  they  (JUbsmissed  Diognetus,  and  appointed  Callias  to  fill  his  situation, 
and  to  prepare  his  machine  against  the  helepolis,  and  swing  it  within  the  wall,  as  he  had 
promised ;  when  he  was  obliged  to  confess  his  inability.  Diognetus  was  then  entreated  to 
aid  his  countrymen,  and  he  consented,  upon  the  condition  of  having  the  machine  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  it :  this  being  agreed  to,  he  ordered  a  hole  to  be  made  in  that  part  of 
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the  wall  opposite  tlie  maefaioe,  and  water,  filth,  and  mad  to  be  thrown  on  the  other 
side  and  discharged  through  the  bole  during  the  night :  when  the  helepolis  adraneed, 
it  sunk  in  the  quagmire^  and  Demetrius  drew  off  his  army. 

Diognetns  then  remored  the  machine  within  the  walls,  and  placed  it  in  a  publie 
situstiooy  thus  inscribed :  —  **  Diognetus  presented  this  to  the  people  out  of  the  spoils  of 


Demetrius  also  had  vptm  the  sea  a  floating  tower,  with  loopholes  at  the  sides,  ftom 
whence  dnrta  oould  be  diaeharged ;  this  was  formed  upon  a  number  of  boats,  which  were 
attaehed  and  floored  orer  with  a  common  platfbtm.     The  Rhodiana  had  in  this  memorable 
•iege  oontriTanees  of  the  same  kind,  and  placed  them  at  the  moD^th  of  the  small  harbour ; 
in  which  were  engines  for  the  throwing  of  stones,  darts,  and  arrows  of  all  siaes.     Demetrius 
was  at  first  prereated  ent^ing  by  a  storm,  but  was  afterwards  enabled  to  seise  upon  the 
hi|^hcst  rampart  of  the  great  harbour,  and  throw  up  a  mud  wall  around  it,  fenced  and 
secured  with  piles  and  planks  as  wdl  aa  stones ;  here  he  landed  400  of  his  men,  who  were 
within  five  plethras  of  the  walls.     Demetrius  continued  his  assault  finr  many  days,  some- 
times burning  and  iltstioyiiig'  the  Tcssels  in  the  harbour,  at  other  times  making  breaches  in 
the  walls  ;  but  the  braTcry  of  the  Rhodians  at  last  obliged  him  to  desist     llie  Rhodians 
had  seareely  repaired  the  walls  which  were  beaten  down  by  the  engines  brought  against 
them«  when  Demetrius  again  returned  with  other  battering  encines,  and  with  his  ships 
entered  the  harbour,  throwing  firebrands  among  the  Rhodian  dups,  which  were  soon  ex- 
tingnislied.     The  Rhodians  then  manned  three  of  their  strongest  Tessels  with  their  ablest 
men,  and  ordered  them  to  act  against  the  enemy's  Tessels  which  contained  the  engines ; 
these  they  Tiolently  charged,  and  though  they  were  fenced  with  iron,  they  broke  tton  in 
pieces  with  the  prows  of  their  ships,  and  shattered  them,  taking  Execestua,  who  com- 
manded the  galleys,  prisoner.      Demetrius  made  another  engine  thrice  as  Ui^  as  the 
former,    -whidi    was    destroyed  in  a  storm  aa   it  advanced    into    the    port;   he  then 
abandoned  his  attacks  by  sea,  confining  his  assault  of  the  city  to  the  land,  and  firamed 
— Mutty*-  helepolis  mudi  larger  than  either  of  the  fimner ;  its  base  waa  square,  the  length 
on  cnfh  side  being  50  cubits,  fimned  of  four  square  pieces  of  timber,  united  together  by 
plates  of  iron  at  the  angles.     Strong  transrerse  timbers  were  laid  firom  one  nde  to  the 
other,   a  cubit  •apart,  on  whidi  was  ibe  floor  for  those  to  stand  upon  who  mored  the 
engine.       The  whole  rested  on  eight  strong  wheels,  the  fellies  9  cubits  in  thickness, 
also  corered   with   iron ;    over  the  spokes   were  antistreptas,   which  enabled  ibem    to 
turn  the  engine  round  when  required.      At  eadi  angle  was  a  perpendicular  piece  of 
timber  100  enlnts  in  height,  with  floors  thrown  in  at  regular  distances,  which  tied  them 
together,  and  made  the  machine  nine  stories.     In  the  lowest  were  forty-three  beds,  and 
in  the  lugfaest  nine ;  three  of  the  outer  ndes  were  cased  with  iron  plates,  to  prevent  fire 
or  any  other  iigory  to  which  it  might  be  subjected  firom  the  besieged.     In  the  fitmt,  each 
story  had  a  number  of  loopholes,  guarded  with  shuttets  lined  with  skins  stuffed  with  wool, 
idii^  deadened  the  force  of  any  stone  shot  against  it,  and  two  ladders :  to  more  this  vast 
machine  3,400  men  were  appointed,  some  being  placed  within,  and  others  around  it. 

Teatudoes,  or  artificial  corers,  made  of  timber  covered  with  raw  skins,  protected  the  men 
employed  in  levelling  the  ground  to  the  city  wall,  over  which  this  engine  was  to  be  moved ; 
and  when  the  helepolis  was  against  the  city  wall,  its  breadth  occupied  the  space  of  six 
divisions  betweoi  the  turrets,  and  the  seven  turrets :  the  workmen  and  artificers  of  difierent 
kinds  employed  are  said  to  have  been  30,000. 

The  Rhodians  built  within  the  outer  wall  of  their  city  another,  and  employed  for  its 
construction  the  stones  of  the  theatre,  several  houses  and  temples,  and  in  a  general  as- 
sembly proposed  to  destroy  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  The  city  was, 
however,  by  this  time  undermined,  when  the  Rhodians  cut  a  deep  trench  along  the  wall 
that  it  was  intoided  should  be  thrown  down,  commenced  countermining,  and  soon  met  the 
enemy  und^  ground,  and  prevented  any  further  progress  being  made. 

The  helepolis,  with  eight  testudoes  made  for  filling  up  the  trenches,  and  others  con- 
taining battering-rams,  which  were  ISO  cubits  in  length,  strongly  armed  with  iron,  and 
resembling  the  beak  of  a  ship,  were  moved  forward  on  wheels  by  the  help  of  a  thousand  men. 
The  several  stories  of  the  helepolis  were  filled  with  archers,  and  at  a  given  signal  the  walls 
trembled  under  the  strokes  of  the  battering-ram,  one  of  the  strongest  towers  was  thrown 
down,  and  the  entire  wall  between  it  and  the  next  so  shaken,  that  the  besieged  could  not 
pass  along  it. 

Ptolemy  having  sent  a  fleet  with  succour,  inspired  the  Rhodians  with  firesh  energy ; 
they  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  engines,  and  by  means  of  fire-balls  and  weapons  of  all 
kinds,  at  last  succeeded  in  destroying  the  iron  plates  which  protected  the  helepolis,  and 
then  with  firebrands  set  light  to  it  Demetrius  endeavoured  to  quench  the  spreading 
flames,  to  move  the  engines  from  the  reach  of  the  darts  discharged  against  them,  and  to 
make  a  general  reparation  of  them.  The  Rhodians,  in  the  mean  time,  commenced  a  third 
wall,  buih  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  which  enclosed  the  gap  already  made.     Deme- 
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trim  nnswed  tbe  MUA  with  ill  hii  rigour,  tai  at  nigbt  dcMmuned  to  tmnj  the  tStf  bj 
MMiult :  m  gnat  slaughter  on  both  nda  wu  the  mult )  but  the  lUKtdiaiu  wen  triumphant, 
andforenl  Dsnetriu*  to  accede  to  the  fblloviiw  temu:  —  "  That  the  eitj  abcnild  be  mbjeM 
to  it)  own  lawi,  and  be  left  vilhout  a  garriaon.  That  the  Rbodiam,  alliB'  a  twdTcnianth'a 
liege,  put  an  end  lo  the  wan,  iood  afteiwardi  repaired  the  theatre,  and  rdniilt  tbatenipt* 
and  walla. 

B7  aame  hiitoriani  it  ia  aaaerted  that  Demctriu*  waa  at  laat  ao  reooociled  to  the  Bh^im-, 
and  so  much  admired  the  eourage  the;  had  diipIaTed,  that  he  praaeated  them  with  all  tb« 
engiiua  he  had  employed,  and  that  it  waa  bj  the  lale  of  thcae  for  900  talenla,  that  Aey 
raiaed  tbe  frioou*  Coloanii  on  the  two  rocka  at  the  entiaaoe  of  the  port,  which  waa  B 
itatue  of  bran,  erected  in  honour  of  Apollo,  the  tutetarj  sod  td  the  iiUnd ;  it  waa  70  eublta 
or  ISS  feel  in  bdght,  and  Teaaeli  could  paaa  between  it*  kg*. 

Plinj  deaeribea  it  aa  the  work  of  Charca  of  Lindu^  a  pupil  of  Lnippua,  and  obeerreA 
that  ita  thumb  waa  a  lathom  in  circumference  i  that  it  wai  made  hollow,  and'had  a  linnif 
of  itmie,  to  tender  it  iteady  on  its  feet.  It  stood  erect  fiir  siitf  Teen,  and  *aa  thrown 
down  b7  an  earthquake,  which  FoljUui  lelli  ui  de*tro]red  the  wvll*  and  naTal  arMtkals 
at  the  same  time.  Tlie  Cdoaaus,  bowciar,  la;  where  it  (ell  fbr  B94  rears,  until  Hoimai, 
the  ditfa  ealipb  of  the  Saraoena,  aold  the  metal  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  EKX>  oamd*  widi 
it,  tbe  weight  baiag  eetimated  at  upward*  of  300  ton*. 

Tbe  RbodiaiM,  after  ita  bU,  and  the  injury  Ouai  oitj  had  sustained,  solimted  b^  Bcma 
the  kings  of  EgTPt>  Maeadoo.  SjTaouae.  Sjria,  Fontm  and  Bithynia,  to  enable  thsm  to 
ztmtan  It  From  Hiero  lod  Gdo  tbty  reoated  75  talents  of  ailrer,  soou  silver  ealdnm, 
and  other  preasnta,  which  together  were  Talued  at  100  talents,  and  also  50  eatapults  oC 
tbe  length  of  3  onlHta. 

Ptolemy  engaged  to  fiirniah  them  with  300  talent*  of  nher,  a  million  meanire*  of  com, 
timber  to  build  10  quinqneremea.  and  lOtriraroes,  some  square  pieoe*  of  flr,  tha  content*  of 
whid)  were  40,000  eulHts,  1,000  talent*  of  braaa  cirin ;  3,o6o  wci^  of  hemp,  3,000  pieoe* 
of  olotb  fcr  sails,  3/)0a  talmtt  fcr  replaring  thdr  Coloasus ;  100  andiitects,  and  SSa 
IsboureiB ;  with  11  talents  b;  the  jeer  br  thai  subaistence ;  13,000  meanire*  of  com  S» 
the  sacrifices  and  gamca,  and  90,000  for  tbe  10  triremes. 

Antigonus  gare  them  10,000  piece*  of  timber  that  would  cut  into  ieantling  fh>m  S  to 
IScubitsi  5/MO  planks  of  7  cubita  ;  3,000  weight  of  iron;  l,O00  memuva  of  pitch,  and 
1,000  meuure*  of  tai,  a*  well  a*  100  talenta  in  m 


Chrysei*,  his  wile,  amt  lOO^OOO  mcaaurea  of  com,  and  3/XX)  w^ht  of  lead. 

Sdeuons,  tbe  CUher  of  Anttotihua,  gare  10  quinqneremea  completely  equipped,  XXVOOO 
PMaanrea  of  oom,  10/X)0  eulnta  of  timber,  and  1,000  weight  of  hur  and  resin. 

By  all  these  and  other  gilt*,  Ptdylutu  tdls  ni,  the  Khodians  soon  reatoied  thedr  nty  to  ita 
Ibtnier  magniAccnoe ;  but  they  were  ordered  by  the  oraele  at  Delpboa  not  to  replaoe  the 
Cokanu,  but  to  lue  tbe  preaent*  tfaey  reoeiTed  for  other  purpoaea. 

Jn«*  1*  another  ancient  port,  which  once  eontuned  a  fine  harbour  ;   ita  ruin*  proclaim 
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its  importance     Walls  of  the  theatre,  aqueduct*  and  public  buildings  may  yet  be  traced, 
tniund  the  site  of  the  castle  greeted  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  Venetians. 

SamoB  was  a  name  common  to  three  islands,  Cephalonia,  Samothracia,  and  Samos,  which 
lay  betweoi  the  continent  <^  Asia  and  the  island  of  Icaria,  being  divided  from  the  Ibnner  by 
a  strait,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  equal  to  1000  paces  in  breadth,  and  from  the  latter 
I7  anodier  8  miles  across.  At  the  present  day  all  the  yeflsels  going  ttom  Constantinople  to 
Eg3rpt  and  Syria  pass  through  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  straits.  The  island  of 
Samos  measures  about  87  miles  in  circumference,  and  frtmi  VitruTius  we  learn  that  Samoa, 
and  the  thirteen  Ionian  towns,  were  built  by  Ion  the  Athenian.  Samoa  was  very  populous, 
wealthy,  and  strongly  fortified ;  and  most  deserving  the  notice  of  an  en^neer,  from  the 
three  remarkable  monuments  of  art  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  one  of  which  was  a  passage 
cut  through  a  mountain,  150  orgyia  high ;  the  length  of  which  is  7  stadia,  and  8  feet  in 
width  and  height :  by  the  side  is  a  canal  S  feet  in  breadth,  and  20  cubits  deep,  also  nuide 
by  art,  which  supplied  wato^  from  a  copious  spring.  Eupalinus,  the  son  of  Naustrt^hus, 
an  inhabitant  of  Megara,  executed  this  work.  Toumef<M't  observes  that  in  the  valley,  near 
to  the  aqueduct,  are  several  caverns  artificially  cut :  the  spring  which  fed  this  canal  was 
doubtless  that  of  Metelinous,  the  best  in  the  island :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  levels 
were  accurately  taken,  otherwise  the  depth  need  not  have  been  so  great ;  and  indeed  it  does 
not  seem  very  practicable  to  dig  a  trench  20  cubits  deep  and  only  3  wide. 

The  aeemid  was  a  mole,  which  projected  from  the  harbour  into  the  sea,  2  stadia  in 
lengthy  and  20  orgyia,  or  upwards  of  120  feet,  in  height. 

The  third  was  a  temple  erected  by  Rhoecus,  son  of  Phileus,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  makingmoulds  with  clay.  Long  before  the  Bacchiadea  were  driven  from  Corinth, 
Rhceeua  and  Theodorus  of  Samos  made  casts  in  brass,  and  formed  statues. 

The  tunnel  through  the  mountain  has  been  long  filled  up,  but  the  entrance  may  still  be 
diacovCTcd ;  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the  stupendous  mole,  which  must  have  been  a  wonder 
among  the  Greeks  at  such  an  early  period.  That  the  Samians  were  devoted  to  maritime 
affiurs,  we  learn  firom  their  having,  300  years  b«£ore  the  Peloponnesian  war,  employed 
Aminocles'the  Corinthian,  the  most  skillul  ship-builder  of  his  tim&  Tliey  traded  to 
^87P^  Thera,  and  Spain,  and,  accordii^  to  Pliny,  they  were  the  first  who  built  vessels  for 
the  tram^KXt  .of  cavalry.  Samos  was  fiuned  for  its  earthenware,  and  had  a  CMisiderable 
manufiicture  of  it.  In  all  parts  of  Europe,  we  find  examples  of  Samian .  ware ;  in  the 
tumuli  and  monuments  of  the  Rcmuuis,  vasaela  <^  this  manufiujture  are  discovered ; 
sometimes  admirable  for  the  beautiful  forms  they  present,  the  ornaments  with  which  they 
are  covered,  and  always  for  the  perfectimi  of  the  workmanship.  Vaaea,  lacryma,  lamps, 
and  cups,  made  at  Samos,  the  writer  has  discovered  at  Athens,  Sicily,  and  in  Italy.  In  the 
broken  pottery,  which  the  tumuli  in  France  and  Italy  often  afford,  fitigments  of  Samian 
ware,  covered  with  intricate  chaaing  and  highly  ornamented,  are  often  found. 

TenedM  ia  a  rocky  but  fertile  island;  its  position,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
has  caused  it  at  all  timea  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Its  circumference  is 
about  10  miles,  equal  to  80  stadia.  Tlie  port  was  enclosed  by  a  mole,  but  at  present 
there  is  no  portion  to  be  seen  above  water ;  the  ancient  foundations  remain,  on  which 
are  piled  loose  stones,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves ;  a  ridge  of 
raountuns  surrounds  the  harbour,  which  gives  shelter  to  vessels  bound  to  Constantinople. 
Here  the  Emperor  Justinian  erected  a  nugasine,  280  feet  in  length,  90  feet  in  breadth, 
and  many  stories  in  height,  for  the  purpdise  of  warehousing  the  com  brought  from  Egypt, 
as  it  oftoi  occurred  that  stormy  weather  during  the  Etesian  winds  prevented  the  ships 
from  pursuing  their  voyage. 

On  this  island  still  remains  an  ancient  stone  building,  in  which  the  water  used  by  the 
inhabitants  was  collected,  after  it  was  brought  from  distant  springs,  in  earthen  pipes. 

TVoas.  The  port  has  a  hill  rising  around  it,  in  a  semicircular  form,  covered  with  ruins  ; 
and  near  the  shore  are  many  small  columns  of  granite,  injured  by  the  spray  of  the  sea, 
and  partly  buried  in  the  soil,  to  which  were  made  fest  the  vessels  trading  to  this  port.  At 
preaent  the  smaller  basin  is  dry,  and  a  bar  of  sand  closes  up  its  entrance,  but  the  larger 
has  shallow  water  in  it.  These  two  basins  were  both  the  work  of  art,  and  intended 
only  to  receive  galleys  and  small  vessels ;  larger  ships  being  obliged  to  cast  anchor  in 
the  road,  outside  the  mole. 

Alexandria  Troas  is  the  name  given  to  the  town,  it  being  one  of  the  eighteen  called  after 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  caused  cities  and  temples  to  be  erected,  and  improvements  to  be 
mad^  throughout  the  countries  he  subdued :  it  was  first  called  Antigonia;  but  its  name  was 
afterwards  changed  by  Lynnuushus  in  honour  of  the  deceased  sovereign.  Augustus  showed 
it  considerable  fiivour,  under  whom  it  increased  in  wealth,  and  was  benefited  by  a  Roman 
colony.  The  city,  which  is  several  miles  in  circumference,  has  its  wall,  of  considerable 
thicknos,  still  standing ;  at  regular  distances  it  is  strengthened  by  square  towers.  The 
aqueduct  which  supplied  it  with  water  may  be  traced  for  several  miles ;  the  piers  are 
5  feet  9  inches  in  width,  8  feet  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  arches,  though  destroyed,  wer6 
upwards  of  12  feet  in  height.     This  was  one  of  the  structures  erected  at  the  private  cost 
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of  the  Athenua  Tiberius  Claudiiu  Auicui  Hcrodes,  vbo  wii  appainUd  to  pretide  over  the 
ttte  oitiaof  Alia.  When  thii  muntlicait  and  illustrious  proconsul  found  that  Troa*  vta 
not  nipplied  with  water,  he  requested  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  that  be  would  not  allow 
(hit  ancient  maritime  city  to  be  without  a  plentiful  lupplf,  but  that  he  would  beatow 
SOO  mTriadi  of  drachmi  to  procure  it  Hadrian  complied,  and  appointed  Atticui  Herodea 
to  (uperintend  the  construction!  neeeoarjr.  Upwards  of  70O  myriads  were  eipended.  and 
the  emperor  complained  i  when  Herodea  in  reply  stated,  he  had  giren  the  orerplus  of  the  sum 
to  his  son,  and  he  to  the  city.  Tbi*  munificent  Athenian  was  the  grandson  of  Hippaicbus, 
vho,thoughwnlth7,hadhiaesUtesconflsc«ted,andhisikmily  reduced  to  the  greatest  want: 
but  bia  bther,  Julius  Atticus,  discovered  a  raat  treasure  in  a  house  which  he  inhabited,  near 
tbe  theatre  at  Athens;  of  which  he  informed  the  Emperor  Neria,  and  requested  to  know 
his  pleasure  in  the  ^propriation  of  it.  Tbe  emperor  replied,  "  Use  what  yon  Iibtc  found,  and 
abiue^if  you  will,  what  Mercury  has  giiren  you.'  After  this  Julius  marriad  a  wealthy  lady, 
and  thur  son.  Atticus  Herodea,  who  was  bom  at  Marathon,  inherited  a  rast  property :  his 
•dueation  was  superintended  by  the  most  learned  mssleri ;  and  he  became  as  eminent  fhr 
hii  menial  acquirements,  as  fbr  bis  wtaltb :  in  the  year  H3  be  was  made  consul  with 
TorquMus  at  Rome. 

Ckiat.  This  island  was  computed  by  Strabo  to  he  900  stadia  in  rircumference,  or  about 
1 13J  mites,  and  about  fifty  miles  from  the  island  of  Mitylene.  The  ancient  city  of  Chioa 
bad  a  good  port,  large  enough  to  admit  ei^ty  ships.     The  present  town  of  Scio  occupies  the 
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site,  and  there  may  itiU  he  traced  the  remains  of  the  atwienl  mole,  which  abore  the  level  of  the 
water  is  now  covered  with  large  looae  stones.  Hie  enlratkce  to  the  port  beyond  this  mole 
is  narrow,  and  encompassed  by  rocks.  A  modem  ratadri  takes  tbe  place  of  a  part  of  the 
more  ancient  town,  the  ruins  of  wbich  still  remain. 

Smgrma  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  fbr  tbe  Smymcana,  a  people  then  Uving  in 
tbe  nei^bourfaood  of  Epbesus ;  and  the  situation  chosen  indicates  the  Judgment  which  the 
Greeks  dways  bestowed  upon  such  occasions.  Iliis  city,  like  others  of  their  founding, 
is  on  rising  grotind,  near  a  plentiful  supply  of  marble,  and  where  in  the  side  hills  might  be 
cut  tbe  atwiium  and  the  theatre. 

The  port  originally  reached  to  the  tbot  of  the  Acropolis,  at  wbich  time  it  was  a  sparious 
basin  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  encompassed  with  stronKlj-buill  and  lofty  walls,  tbe  stones 
bung  laid  in  regular  courses ;  a  great  part  of  which  may  be  still  seen.  Tamerlane  ruined 
the  ancient  port  by  not  allowmg  the  sea  ill  tne  ingress,  and  thus  permitting  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  to  deponi  their  mud,  without  means  being  adopted  to  remoie  it.  Tits  emperor, 
who  ravaged  Aus,  at  the  conuneneement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  comroanded  every  soldier 
in  his  army  to  throw  a  stone  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  soon  choked  it  up.  The 
ancient  city  was  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  modem  Smyrna,  and  was  built  on  ^e  se^ 
shore,  with  the  fine  and  dear  river  Menea  nmning  at  the  foot  of  the  walls. 

Tbe  Gulph  of  ^yrna,  about  10  leagues  m  length,  is  well  sheltered,  and  aflorda  ei- 
oelleot  anchorage.  Tbe  mouth  of  the  Homus  is  on  the  north  side,  within  two  leaguea 
and  a  half  of  tbe  modem  city.  Tlie  mountain  which  bounds  tbe  bay  of  old  Smyrna  on  the 
Donh  extends  westward  to  a  plain  tlirough  which  the  river  runs.  Near  the  mouth  of  tbe 
river  is  a  shoal  or  sandbank,  and  the  channel  is  very  narrow.  The  Hermus  appears  to 
have  frequently  changed  its  course,  and  in  time  the  pluna  around  the  modem  city  will 
probably  be  covered  with  water,  thus  placing  it  in  the  *  '  * 

TVos.      Tliis  ancient  port  Is  now  p«nly  dry,  and  ni 
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aboTe  the  level  of  the  water ;  the  town  itself  has  long  been  deserted,  though  there  are 
traces  of  its  walls,  which  appear  when  perfect  to  have  been  5  miles  in  circuit  Pliny 
describes  Teos  as  an  island,  and  the  rocks  around  it  furnished  excellent  building  materials. 
It  was  thirty  stadia  from  Gerae,  and  fronted  the  sea  on  the  south. 

RpkesuM  is  situated  on  a  plain,  watered  by  the  Cayster,  and  the  wall  erected  by 
Lyaimachos,  which  is  of  excellent  masonry,  may  still  be  traced  in  many  situations,  par- 
ticularly at  the  back  of  the  stadium  near  Mount  Prion,  where  it  remains  80  feet  in  height ; 
from  thence  again  over  Mount  Corissus,  where  it  is  nearly  entire. 

Mount  Prion  contained  the  quarries  of  noarble  made  use  of  for  building  the  celdirated 
temple  <yf  Diana. 

'Hke  port,  which  received  the -flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  has  now  its  once  wide  entrance 
choked  up  with  the  deposits  of  the  river  Cayster ;  and  Attains  Philadelphus  and  his 
engineers  were  of  opinion  that  by  contracting  the  entrance  the  harbour  would  have 
recorered  its  depth,  and  have  been  rendered  capable  of  receiving  vessds  of  considerable  sise. 
The  ancient  port  is  now  a  morass,  and  the  wall,  erected  to  embank  the  stream,  and  by 
eoofining  it  to  give  it  additional  force,  is  of  excellent  masonry,  formed  of  large  stones  in 
r^ular  courses  throughout,  and  at  the  ferry  a  considerable  portion  may  yet  be  seen. 

Orrte.  This  island,  now  called  Candia,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Mediterranean,  being 
287  miles  in  length,  and  65  miles  in  the  widest  part  It  lies  between  the  thirty-fourth  and 
thirty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  was  by  the  ancients  celebrated  for  its  fertility. 
At  one  time  it  boasted  of  its  hundred  cities,  ninety  of  which  were  CBtablished  before  the 
Trqjan  war ;  and  after  the  Dorians  had  founded  the  other  ten,  it  wab  called  Hecatompolis. 

Gno88us»  anciently  Ceratus,  was  the  capital,  and  here  Minos  held  his  court :  it  was 
SO  fiirlongs  in  circumference,  but  modem  travellers  have  not  yet  decided  where  it  was 
ntuated. 

Gortyna  eclipsed  all  the  other  cities  of  Crete  in  splendour  and  magnificence ;  the  ruins 
are  still  traceable,  six  miles  firom  Mount  Ida,  at  the  commencement  of  the  plain  of 
Measaria.  Toumefort  describes  one  <^  the  gates,  with  a  beautiful  arch,  and  part  of  the 
wall  which  Ptolemy  Philopater,  according  to  Strabo,  erected.  There  were  also  some 
columns*  of  granite  fluted  in  a  spiral  manner,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  walls  were 
washed  by  the  rivo-  Lethe. 

Rethymna,  now  Retimo,  had  at  one  time  a  convenient  havm,  and  Heraclea,  whidi  was 
opposite  the  island  of  Vea,  was  the  seaport  of  the  Gnossians,  and  occupied  the  site  <^  the 
present  Candia. 

In  the  island  are  many  creeks  and  bays,  with  several  safe  and  capacious  harbours. 

"Bkalnanta^  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Crete,  has  on  its  northern  side 
noany  remains  of  its  city  walls,  which  appear  to  have  extended  to  the  sea*  and  cutting  oflT 
the  Acropolis  and  city,  so  as  to  form  a  small  promontory. 

The  walls  near  the  sea  on  the  north  side  exhibit  the  renudns  of 'many  square  towers,  the 
distance  between  being  about  180  feet,  and  some  8S0  feet  One  of  these  towers  measures 
on  the  fii/TO  36  feet,  and  projects  90  feet  from  the  wall. 

The  waUs  are  not  ecmtinued  in  rqpilar  lines,  and  in  some  parts  are  the  remains  of 
another,  placed  at  a  distance  of  16  feet  fiom  the  first ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
originaUy  the  whole  city  had  a  double  wall  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  where  the  distance 
Is  about  500  yards. 

Ogf^nu  or  JErota.  This  island  extends  firom  cast  to  west  along  the  coast  of  Cilicia  for 
about  180  miles,  and  is  in  breadth  about  45  miles.  It  lies  between  the  thirty-fourth  and 
thirty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  is  one  of  the  most  productive  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  was  first  peopled  by  a  <»lony  from  Phoenicia,  about  1045  years  before 
Christ,  and  the  principal  cities  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

Neapapko9,  according  to  Strabo,  was  founded  by  Agapenor,  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus. 
It  was  fiimous  for  its  harbour,  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  copper,  formerly  found  in  metallic  masses,  employed  by  the  ancients  for 
febrieating  their  agricultural  implementa  and  weapons  of  war ;  the  inhabitants  of  this 
idand  having  been  well  instructed  in  the  arts  by  the  Phoenicians. 

The  ancient  harbour  of  Arsinoe,  where  the  modem  town  of  Famagusta  stands,  is  now 
choked  up  with  sand.  In  the  Gulf  of  Lamica  stood  the  town  of  Citium,  still  a  place  of 
some  trade ;  but  Salines,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Salt  Lakes,  is  the  chief  port 

Bbuxm,  so  fionous  for  the  whiteness  of  its  marble,  is  S6  miles  in  circumference,  and  has 
several  safe  and  capacious  harbours,  and  formerly  carried  on  considerable  commerce.  The 
city  of  Paros  was  one  of  the  largest  in  this  archipelago,  and  the  modem  Parichia  is  formed 
out  of  its  ruins ;  the  walls  which  surround  it  are  composed  of  fragments  of  temples  and 
public  and  private  buildmgs. 

This  island  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians. 

Dtlo$  contained  at  one  time  a  city  which  was  considered  the  richest  after  the  de- 
structicm  of  Corinth  ;  it  became  the  emporium  of  commerce,  and  was  as  renowned  for  its 
trade  as  for  its  celebrated  oracle.     Among  the  ruins  of  Delos,  which  extend  from  one  coast 
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to  tb(  other,  ure  the  renuiiu  of  ■  curiam  arch  ind  many  itatel  j  InildiBgi.  llie  trunk  of  llw 
fiunoua  itBlue  of  Apollo^  vhich  u  described  bj  modem  InTellen,  ia  of  a  ^kganlte  ■!■«> 
Uwugh  cut  from  ■  nngle  block  of  nuiblc ;  tbe  circumference  of  the  thighi  are  9  fwt  -,  azul 
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an  iiueriplion  telli  lu  that  it  waa  defeated  by  *■  tbe  Naiiaiui  to  ApoDo."  Aecanfiiif  to 
Phitareh,  there  wu  Kt  up  b;  Nieias  a  large  pafan  tree  nade  ofbnaa,  irhich  a  rioleni  wind 
thrttir  down,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dotniyed  tliii  celefa*ated  atalue. 

"Ka  iiland  wa>  only  7  or  8  roilca  in  circumfereoee,  tliDUgh  there  ii  another  iiland  of  the 
nun*  nam*,  of  double  thi>  lUe.   • 

He  nwdler  Dekw  vaa  tbe  ucred  iiland  of  Apollo,  and  in  the  time  of  Foty cratea  it  was 
united  to  the  iaUnd  of  Rhea  by  a  chain,  "niere  voi  held  here  ui  ancient  festiial,  deacribed 
in  one  of  tbe  Homeric  hymns,  aa  celebrated  by  the  long-robed  loniana ;  and  on  one  of  these 
4  Ni^aa,  who  was  tbe  Tbeoriat  appointed  to  conduct  the  lacred  chorui,  displayed 


bia  wealth  and  munificence  by  conitjuoling  ■  bridge,  600  yardi  or  more  in  laigth,  a> 
the  channel  which  leporated  Deloa  from  Rhea ;  this  bridge,  hung  with  tapeatry  and 
paiiitingai  aerred  Ibr  tbe  'prDceaaion  to  paaa.  An  ancient  inscription,  brought  to  England 
by  tbe  Eail  of  Sandwich,  the  date  of  which  is  374  yean  before  Chnit,  meotiona  these 
oeremoniea,  and  girea  aome  acoounl  of  the  offerings  on  the  occauon. 

Plutarch  says  in  the  lib  of  Niciat.  that  be  took  care  to  hare  this  bridge  eooalnicted 
■  befiwe  he  left  Athens,  and  that  it  was  magniHeently  fplded,  odomed  with  gsAands  and  rich 
hangings ;  and  then,  in  the  night  after  bia  artind,  and  before  the  break  of  day,  be  had  it 
thrown  aerou  the  strait,  ready  for  the  prooeaeian  and  the  cbarists,  who  were  ricfaly  habited, 
to  pass  orer.  This,  in  all  probability,  was  a  timber  construction,  resting  on  boats,  or  soDw 
□tiler  buoyant  arrangements. 

Cnidmt  has  two  harboun,  separated  by  a  ttarrow  isthmns.  the  tmalter  opening  to  the 
Dortb,  tbe  other  to  the  south,  near  the  extremity  of  which  are  tbe  retnains  of  the  city 
walls;  inserted  in  them  are  manyalonea  of  considerable  diiiKiuionii,wbUh  probably  formed 
a  part  of  tbe  foundation  of  a  tower  on  the  edge  of  the  Ma.  The  broken  cliSs  eiteuding 
along  the  iborea  ibaw  tbe  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  surrounded  with  strongly-buiU  walU, 
and  strengthened  with  towers  at  regular  distancea. 

Here  are  tbe  remains  of  a  theatre  with  its  marble  aeats,  the  arches  and  walls  of  the 
proscenium,  and  the  ruuis  of  one  or  two  magnificent  Corinthian  temples ;  also  a  forum  or 
agon,  with  a  long  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order,  probably  a  atoa.  An  arched  gateway  of  plain 
and  aolid  masonry  terminatca  the  street  wbicb  ran  from  tbe  port  towards  the  Acropolis. 
Above  are  many  plalfomis  cut  out  of  the  roek,  which  have  serred  for  utes  of  ^ther  temples 
or  public  cdiBcee ;  and  antongst  the  ruins  are  sereral  marble  alabs,  channelled  out  Ibi 

The  narrow  igthmus,  which  separates  the  two  harboun,  in  Strebo'i  time  was  an  artificial 
mole,  built  over  a  channel  of  the  sea;  and  the  western  part  of  tbe  town  stood  on  an 
Island  united  by  this  isthmus  to  the  continent.  An  arch  still  remains  by  tbe  side  of  it,  and 
probably  formed  a  port  of  tbe  mole ;  but  the  ruins  have  to  accumulated,  and  the  land  «t 
spread  over  them,  that  a  neck  of  land  is  now  formed  60  or  TO  yards  across. 

Strobo  tells  us  that  the  port  on  tbe  north  was  shut  in  by  gates,  and  two  towcn  may  be 
traced  at  the  entrance,  to  which  these  gates  were  attarbed ;  it  contuned,  be  says,  twenty 
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Bcjond  the  portii  to  the  Test,  the  eit 
IMTCB  ta  A  theatrei  bounded  &om  tfav  dim 
Dortti  by  the  walli,  vhi^  deicended  frcnn 
«  Bcmlrircular  sweep.  On  thii  ude  at  the 
to  be  tnccd,  but  no  buUdingi  of  nurble. 

Dcta  iritbin  them. 

V  Ibe  port  of  Boudroun 


row  oa  m  hill,  th«  ibnn  of  which  Stnbo  cenn- 
,  on  the  aouth,  hj  rocky  piecipicei,  and  on  the 
he  rid^  to  the  gatei  of  the  noitb^n  herbauTt  in 
city  are  itill  nuay  Ibundationi  of  eooitflt  houica 

TUe  entire  circuit  of  the  walli  i*  about  3  mUai, 


Bfidian. 


«  ii  from  the  loutb- 
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west ;  on  the  right  and  left  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  sand  has  accumulated*  and  the 
passage,  now  free,  is  not  more  than  60  yards  in  width  :  there  are  some  yards  for  the  building 
of  vessels.  The  small  town  now  inhabited  stands  on  the  east  side  of  this  larg^  and  deep  port. 
Off  the  bay  lies  the  island  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  Arconnesus  (lib.  xiv. ). 

Behind  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  edifice  of  the  Doric  order,  composed  of  grey^ 
marble,  but  not  of  the  same  proportions  as  those  of  the  purer  days  of  Greece^  which  is  sup- 
posed to  hare  belonged  to  the  agora  mentioned  by  Vitniyius. 

Where  the  modem  Turkish  fortress  called  the  Castle  of  Biidrun  is,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  greater  port,  stood  the  palace  of  Mausolus,  the  smaller  port  being  formed  by 
the  island  of  Arconnesus. 

According  to  Vitruvius,  Mausolus  was  a  powerful  king,  and  constructed  here  a  niag- 
nificent  residence,  which  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (lib.  viiL  cap.  16.).  'Vi- 
truvius informs  us  that  it  was  built  of  brick,  covered  with  slabs  of  Proconnesian  marble^ 
so  highly  polished  that  they  sparkled  like  glass :  he  also  tells  us  that  this  king  was  bom  at 
Mylasa,  and  established  himself  here  on  account  of  the  situation  being  so  wdl  fortified  by 
natiire,  and  the  port  admirably  adapted  for  commerce.  The  site  of  the  city  resembled 
an  amphitheatre  :  in  the  lowest  part,  near  the  harbour,  was  built  the  forum :  up  the  hill, 
in  the  middle  of  the  curve,  was  a  large  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  Mausoleum, 
reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders  of  ihe  world.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  the 
temple  of  Mars,  with  its  colossal  statue  sculptured  by  Leocharis :  on  the  right  was  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  near  the  fountain  of  Salmacis.  This 'place  was  colonised 
by  Melas  and  Arevanias,  who  were  driven  out  of  Argos  and  Troeiene  by  the  Carians  and 
Lelegae. 

The  palace  of  Mausolus  commanded  on  the  right,  a  view  of  the  forum  and  the  harbour, 
as  well  as  the  whole  circuit  of  tiie  walls,  and  on  the  left,  it  overlooked  a  private  harbour, 
which  was  so  contrived  amid  the  mountains  that  no  enemy  could  pry  into  it.  From  this 
palace  Mausolus  could  direct  both  his  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mausolus,  the  Rhodians,  indignant  at  his  wife,  who  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  Caria,  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  her  kingdom.  When  the 
queen,  Artemesia,  heard  <^  it,  she  commanded  her  'fleet  to  remain  quiet  in  the  secret  harbour, 
and  her  soldiers  to  man  the  walls.  On  the  Rhodian  fleet  entering  the  large  harbour,  she 
ordered  the  citvteDs  and  those  who  were  on  the  ramparts  to  luul  them,  and  to  promise  to 
surrender  up  the  town.  The  Rhodians  eagerly  left  their  ships,  when  Queen  ArtemHta 
suddenly  opened  a  canal,  brought  her  fleet  round,  and  entered  the  large  harbour,  whence 
the  Rhodian  fleet,  thus  abandoned,  was  easily  carried  out  to  sea.  The  Rhodians,  having  all 
retreat  cut  off,  were  surrounded  and  slain  in  the  forum.  Artemesia,  then  embarking  her 
own  sailors  and  marines  on  board  the  Rhodian  ships,  set  sail  for  Rhodes;  whore  the 
inhabitants,  seeing  their  vessels  decorated  with  laurels,  imagined  their  fellow-citizens  had 
returned  victorious,  but  received  their  enemies.  When  Artemesia  had  taken  Rhodes,  she 
slew  the  chief  of  the  citizens,  and  nused  two  brazen  statues  to  commemorate  her  victory  : 
one  of  these  represented  Rhodes,  the  other  herself  imposing  a  mark  of  infiimy  on  the  city, 
which,  as  it  was  always  contrary  to  the  religion  of  the  Rhodians  to  remove  a  trophy,  thej 
encircled  with,  a  building. 

The  remains  of  walls  and  square  towers  are  visible  for  a  great  extent,  continuing  for 
a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  western  horn  of  the  port,  along  high  grotmds  to  a  con- 
siderable eminence,  and  then  to  the  eastern  promontory,  <m  which  the  modem  castle  is 
built.  On  the  highest  point  of  this  eminence  are  traces  of  the  ancient  walls,  indicating 
the  arx  media,  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  where  the  temple  of  Mars  stood.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  fronting  the  south,  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill, 
where  the  steps  show  the  position  of  the  marble  seats. 

The  modem  castle  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  port, 
which  it  commanded:  it  is  constructed  of  materials  brousht  from  some  more  ancient 
buildings.  This  may  be  the  site  of  one  of  those  fortresses  described  by  Strabo»  lib.  xiv., 
as  remaming  when  Alexander  took  the  city. 

Hie  Fort  of  San  Pietro  was  taken  by  Philibert  de  Nailar,  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes, 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  knights  untU  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Ottomans  in  the 
year  1522. 

The  Island  of  Cot,  now  called  Stanehio,  was  an  ancient  port,  at  present  defisnded  bv  a 
fortress  of  considerable  strength,  with  a  moat  on  the  land  side.  Columns  of  cippolmo, 
breccia,  granite,  and  marble  are  found  in  the  modem  buildings,  which  attest  the  importance 
as  well  as  splendour  of  the  former  city.  Hie  mosque  is  entirely  of  marble,  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  temples ;  and  the  antiquary,  by  searching  within  the  waUs  for  inscriptions 
and  ornaments,  may  understand  the  character  of  the  original  structures  which  have  been 
demolished. 

The  ancient  port  b  filled  up  with  soft  mud,  and  there  are  no  remains  of  any  mole ; 
though  probably,  by  a  diligent  search  among  the  foundations  of  the  fortress,  some  mi^t  be 


The  UUod  of  Cm  gave  birth  to  Apellea  nod  HippocrUo,  the  meiDbeci  of  wbtue  Khcx>li 
irere  ooiuultcd  b;  the  inhabitaDti  of  >U  the  neighbour  inK  iilaodii  Ifae  reiDniiu  of  an  wjue- 
duct  which  conreyi  water  (or  a  dittuice  of  three  miles  mUi  the  tovn,  itill  b«T  Ihe  Dame 
of  Ihe  latter ;  the  lop  hai  been  destroyed,  to  allow  the  womeD  of  the  idand  more  readily  to 
obtain  it,  which  ia  eiwllent,  ai  it  Sowi  from  a  maiuitain  of  limeatone,  of  which  Ibii  iiland, 
ta  well  aa  the  other*  in  these  »aa,  ia  composed. 

AfifKlu.  Here  are  the  remain!  of  a  long  atone  jetty,  built  with  two  parallel  walls. 
13  feet  ID  width,  connecting  the  ialand  with  the  mainland ;  thia  ancient  port  a  not  far 
diatant  from  HalicamaHus,  aud  m  modem  jetty  now  nearly  ahnts  in  the  mouth  of  the 
harlmur.  llie  part  which  cooitituted  the  ialand  ia  corered  with  walla,  amid  which  are  the 
traeea  of  ancient  fbundatiooa.  The  Libs,  or  nutb-weit  wiiul,  often  commita  great  raxages 
on  this  co»t,  and  rendera  navigation  difficult. 

Herodotua  infiirma  ua  that  ttie  Grat  maritime  power  in  thne  leai  wai  obtained  by  Minos 
the  Cnosuan,  who,  according  to  Biodorua  Sieuliis,  established  many  cities  in  Crete,  and 
founded  some  equitable  lawi  for  the  goremmenl  of  the  inhabitants.  With  hi)  fleet  he  con- 
quered all  the  islamda  in  these  aeas,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Greelu  who  acquired  dominion; 
after  wbich  be  amTcd  at  a  high  pitch  of  glory  by  reason  of  his  justice  and  valour,  and  died 
in  Sicily  wbilat  carrying  on  a  war  ageinit  Cocalus.  Tbucydides  observes,  that  this  naval 
hero  commanded  the  iaknda  called  Cyclades,  ecpelled  all  the  Carians  from  them,  and  aent 
eokn-ilea  under  his  own  sons  to  supply  their  place.  The  Carians  settled  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  where  Myndua  was  one  of  tiieir  chief  ports.  Pliny  names  several  &ee  oities  near  it, 
aa  Palsmyndus,  Nariandus,  Neapolis,  Caryanda,  Termera,  and  tasus,  in  the  gulf  so  called. 
Rhadanianthus,brotlierofMinas,  also  reported  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  Jupiter  and  Eu- 
ropa,  shared  in  the  government  of  the  islands  above  mentioned,  and  Chios  beiame  the  seat 
of  govenunenl  soon  afterwards  under  a  son  of  Minos  and  Ariadne.  The  beros  or  captains 
of  this  Sect  bad  bestowed  upon  them  either  an  island,  or  a  port  upon  tbe  continent ;  and 
Diodorus  Sieulus  gives  Lemnos  to  l^ioas,  Cymus  to  Engyeus.  Feparetbos  to  Pamphilus. 
Marooea  to  Euambeus,  Faroa  to  Alcseus,  Delo*  to  Arrion,  and  Andros  to  a  hero  of  tbe 
same  name.  Neitber  the  ships,  nor  ports  wbich  received  them,  are  described  by  any  ancient 
antbon  in  a  manner  to  give  us  an  idea  of  their  form  or  adiqitation. 

Some  of  the  paintings  taken  from  the  walls  of  the  houses  at  Heiculaneum  and  Pkimpeii, 
show  us  tbe  fbrma  of  the  veaaels,  character  of  their  landing  placvs.  snd  s'upendous  moles ; 
hot  it  has  not  been  possible  to  identify  these  representations  with  what  remains  at  any  of  tbe 
aoeimt  porta.  Medals  also  exhibit  the  ships  in  use,  but  not  in  a  iiuumer  to  convey  a  very 
clear  idea  of  their  figure. 
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timfs  the  harbour  was  compoied  of  tiro  long  creeks,  about  ISO  {«ct  in  breadth,  which 
eitended  into  the  cilj,  and  vaa  enclned  toirardfl  the  sea  bj  a  boom;  but  about  1550  it 
became  w  silted  up  that  it  wai  buill  aver.  The  Fboniciani,  the  Greeka,  the  Romatu.  and 
Normans  b>Te  all  contributed  to  form  Ihu  beautifiil  harbour,  which  ia  dow  ahut  in  by  Port 
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Cailits.  or  Heatth-oSec  on  one  lidt,  aod  the  male  teniiiiiateil  with  iti  ligfalhiiiue  on  tlw 
otba :  h«a  itaad*  Palemto  unidit  iM  pUint  i»«cnd  with  BnTcnta,  Tillu,  and  paUccd 
fcrtning  one  of  Ibe  nunt  ipleDtlid  proipteU  in  the  world. 

The  Hmrin*,  >  niaed  poUie  w*lk,  more  tfaao  a  mile  in  leagtli,  mod  S40  Act  in  breadth. 

'  *    '  d  I^  •  parapet  nlL 

Tlut  ancient  maritime  citj.  built  upon  a  rack,  may.  at  the  pnacnt  daj,  be 
traoaa  m  man;  plaoca.  m  duj  the  eieeTationa  in  the  natural  (tone,  where  the  walli  ot  both 
publie  and  priTale  building*  were  raiaed.  Hm  diieetion  oT  the  prinnpal  and  tramrerM 
atHMtt  mar  be  fallowed  bj  Ibe  ebannck  cut  to  tba  depth  oT  ui  incbca  in  the  rock  bj  the 
carriage  wbeeli. 


The  boundai;  walla,  cooetTucled  of  itonei  of  large  dimenekcK  worked  perft«ti)>  equare, 
and  laid  without  ntber  erampi.  cement,  oi  raorlai,  in  nuui;  tituatioDC  remain  perfect,  to 
tbab«^  of  6  or  T  ftet. 

Sfraenae  wai  one  of  the  moat  populoua  a*  well  *i  powerful  cities  of  entiquitir-  When 
it  waa  bended  b;  Hanellua,  aboutSlS  jrcaic  before  Chrict,  it  contained  1,800,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  waa  dinded  into  four  quartan,  separated  from  cadi  other  bjr  loftir  wall*.  Cicero, 
io  one  of  his  ontiona,  obeerrea,  that  Sjraeuae  wu  the  largect  and  moct  magnifieenl  aij  in 
Grecoe,  that  ita  two  porta  were  almoat  enekaed  by  nature,  and  that  at  their  junctiim  as 
island  was  formed,  which  was  united  to  the  dtj  by  means  of  a  bridge  thrown  acroaa  the 
strait.  Ilie  first  part  of  the  eitf  called  Or^^a.  was  on  the  iilaod  abore  mentioiied. 
This.  adTanong  into  the  sea,  covers  the  entrance  to  both  ports ;  and  on  it  was  litaaled  the 
palaeeof  Hiero. 

The  ■eeond  part  of  Sfraeuse  was  called  Acridina.  oootaimng  a  q>aeioui  squares  porticoes, 
a  prytaneum,  or  bniUing  in  whieb  the  oouncil  asssmbled,  a  temple  dadicstsd  to  Jupiter, 
aitd  a  wide  itreet  rtmning  from  on*  end  to  the  Mher.  with  others  at  right  anglei^  in  which 
were  the  prirata  bouses: 

Ibe  thud  drriuoa  waa  T^ea,  which  had  ■  temple  to  Fortune,  a  gymnanum,  and  ierersl 
public  hiuldingB.      This  quarter  was  the  most  pcfiulous. 

The  fourth  diviaioB  was  lbs  last  built,  and  odlsd  Nai^olis  :  here  are  the  remaiiia  of  a 
laiwe  theatre,  two  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Cerce,  the  other  to  Proserpine. 

The  boundary  of  Ibe  anrieol  walls,  aooording  to  Stiabo,  was  180  stadia,  or  99]  milcii 
indudiDg  the  Bfdpola^  ods  of  tbe  suburbct  which  commanded  the  whole  city. 

The  Great  Port  is  about  S  miles  in  cireumtercncc,  and  to  rader  it  more  secure  against 
an  enemy,  a  strong  diun  was  atretehed  acroia  it  from  the  island  to  tbe  opposite  rock. 
Plenunjriiun.  a  dutance  oT  about  half  a  mile. 
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On  the  other  side  of  Ortygia  is  the  leaser  port,  called  formerly  the  Portus  Marmoreus, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  paved  with  marble.  One  of  the  moat  memorable  events  in 
history  is  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  before 
Christ :  in  its  defence  vas  employed  Archimedes,  the  greatest  engineer  among  the  ancients, 
who  was  singularly  skilled,  according  to  Livy,  in  the  sciotce  of  astronomy  and  geometry  ; 
and  also  eminent  for  his  invention  and  construction  of  warlike  engines,  by  means  of  which, 
with  very  slight  exertions,  he  could  baffle  an  enemy. 

When  Mwcellus  marched  against  Syracuse,  Appius  Claudius  commanded  the  land 
forces,  and  himself  the  fleet*  which  consisted  of  sixty  galleys  of  five  banks  of  oars,  full  of  all 
sorts  of  arms  and  massive  weapons.  The  consul  Appius  stationed  his  army  round  the 
Scythian  portico,  from  whence  the  wall  was  continued  along  the  shore  to  the  mole  of  the 
harbour :  he  employed  a  great  number  of  artificers  for  five  days  to  prepare  ev^ything 
necessary  for  the  siege ;  but,  according  to  Polybius,  he  had  not  calculated  upon  the  great 
skill  that  would  be  opposed  to  him,  nor  had  he  considered  that  the  mind  of  a  single  man 
on  some  occasions  was  fiw  superior  to  the  force  of  many  hands.  Syracuse  was  a  place  of 
great  strength ;  the  wall  that  encompassed  it  was  built  upon  lofty  hills,  whose  tops,  hanging 
over  the  plain,  rendered  all  approach  from  without  difficult.  Towards  the  sea  such  a 
quantity  of  instruments  for  defence  had  been  contrived  by  Archimedes,  that  the  besiegers 
were  baffled  on  all  sides.  Appius,  however,  with  his  blinds  and  scaling-ladders,  advanced 
towards  that  part  of  the  wall  which  was  joined  to  the  hexapylum,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  Marcellus  directed  his  course  towards  Achridina,  with  his 
fleet  fiUed  with  soldiers  armed  with  bowstrings  and  javelins,  in  order  to  drive  Uie  enemy 
from  the  walls. 

There  were  eight  other  vessels,  from  one  side  of  which  the  botches  of  the  rowers  had 
l)een  removed,  from  the  right  side  of  some,  and  the  left  of  the  others.  These  vessek  were 
joined  in  pairs  and  rowed  by  oars  on  opposite  sides,  and  in  them  were  placed  machines 
called  sambucca  or  sackbuts.  These  machines  contained  a  ladder  about  4  feet  in  breadth, 
and  of  a  height  equal  to  the  walls  against  which  they  were  to  be  raised.  On  either  side 
was  formed  a  high  breastwork  or  tower.  The  ladder  was  laid  at  length  upon  the  sides  in 
which  the  two  vessels  were  joined,  but  extending  fitr  beyond  the  prows,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  masts  pulleys  were  fixed  with  ropes.  At  the  proper  time  ropes  were  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  machines,  and  while  some,  standing  on  the  stem  of  the  vessels,  drew  the  ladder 
up  by  the  pulleys,  others  at  the  prow  at  the  same  time  assisted  in  raising  it  with  leven. 
The  vessels  being  then  rowed  near  the  shore,  they  endeavoured  to  fix  the  machines  against 
the  walls.  At  the  top  of  tiie  ladder  was  a  small  stage,  guarded  on  three  sides  by  blinds, 
and  containing  four  men,  who,  engaging  with  those  upon  the  walls,  were  to  endeavour  to 
make  fiist  the  machine,  aad  when  fixed,  these  men,  being  raised  above  the  top  of  the  wall, 
threw  down  the  blinds  on  either  side,  and  advanced  to  attack  the  battlements  and  towers. 
The  rest  at  the  same  time  ascended  the  ladder  without  any  fear  that  it  should  fidl,  becMise  it 
Was  strongly  fastened  with  ropes  to  the  two  vessels. 

This  machine  was  called  a  sackbut,  because  it  resembled  that  instrument  when  it  was 
raised. 

Archimedes  was  prqpared  to  meet  the  attack  made  by  the  Romans,  and  while  the 
vessels  were  at  a  distance,  he  employed  against  them  catapultas  and  balistas  of  enormous 
size,  worked  by  powerful  springs,  which  discharged  darts  and  stones,  throwing  them  into 
great  disorder.  When  the  darts  passed  beyond  them,  and  the  vessels  came  nearer,  he  used 
other  machines  proportioned  to  the  distance.  Thus  repulsed,  Marcellus  gave  over  till  tha 
night  arrived ;  but  when  the  vessels  again  approached,  they  were  exposed  to  new  danger 
from  another  invention  of  Archimedes.  He  had  made  openings  in  many  parts  of  the  wall, 
equal  in  height  to  the  stature  of  a  man,  and  a  pahn  in  breadth,  and  having  stationed  arcbefs 
on  the  inside,  and  small  scorpions,  he  discharged  such  a  multitude  of  arrows  throu^  the 
holes,  as  to  disable  the  soldiers  on  board. 

When  they  again  attempted  to  raise  the  sackbuts,  there  suddenly  appeared  above  the 
walls  other  machines  which  he  had  caused  to  be  raised  along  the  whole  length  on  the 
inside,  and  which  were  concealed  firom  view :  these  stretched  their  long  beaks  far  beyond 
the  battlements,  and  many  carried  masses  of  lead,  and  stones  of  ten  talents  in  weight. 
When  the  vessels  approached,  the  beaks  were  turned  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  and 
then  let  fell  their  stones  on  the  sackbuts  and  vessels  below,  and  all  attending  them  were 
thus  thrown  into  the  greatest  danger.  The  combatants  upon  the  prows  of  the  vessels  were 
all  forced  to  retire  from  the  discharge  of  the  darts  through  the  openings  in  the  wall,  or  from 
the  large  stones  thrown  down  upon  them. 

One  of  the  inventions  of  Archimedes  on  this  occasion  was  a  large  iron  hand,  hanging  by 
a  chiun  firom  the  beak  of  a  nuushine,  which  was  thus  applied  :  —  the  beak  was  guided  like 
the  gib  of  a  crane,  over  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  and  then  the  hand  or  grapple  was  let  fall, 
which  attached  itself  to  the  prow ;  the  opposite  end  of  the  gib  was  pulled  down  cm  the 
inside  of  the  wall,  and  acting  then  on  the  principle  of  a  lever,  raised  the  vessel  on  its  stern, 
when  the  chain  was  suddenly  loosened  by  means  of  the  pulleys,  and  the  vessels  were  some 
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thrown  on  their  sides,  some  bottom  upwards,  and  others  sunk,  and  as  Marcellua  jestingly 
obeerred,  **  his  vessels  were  treated  as  buckets  to  draw  water." 

Appius  was  also  obliged  to  abandon  his  deagns  on  the  land  side,  for  similar  obstacles 
prevented  his  success :  the  iron  hands  or  grapples  were  employed  here  to  lift  men  with  their 
armour  into  the  air,  and  then  dash  diem  against  the  ground.  So  wonderful  seemed  the 
power  of  this  one  emuurnt  eugiueer,  that  thej  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  forces,  and  at 
last  attempt  to  destroy  the  city  by  fiunine :  the  place  was  doaely  blockaded,  and  all  suppliea 
of  proviaioos  cut  off  b<^  by  sea  and  land. 

Archimedes,  who  was  the  greatest  mechanic  among  the  anoents,  was  bom  at  Syracuse^ 
^K>ut  890  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  nearly  related  to  Hiero^  the  king  of  that 
city.  He  was  educated  in  the  sdenoes  of  his  native  country,  and  afterwards  travelled  into 
Egypt,  whi^  had  been  Iot  ooituries  the  resort  of  many  of  the  Grecian  philosophers. 
Here  be  remained  finr  several  years,  and  probably  became  acquainted  with  the  combinations 
of  the  mprhanical  powers,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  the  wonderful  machines  he 
afkerwards  used ;  for  in  Egypt  the  lever  was  applied  long  before  his  arrival,  in  lifting  and 
moving  masses  of  sttme  to  heights  fiur  greater  than  is  usually  supposed.  The  discoveries 
of  Archimedes  in  geometry  were  highly  important.  In  the  two  books  which  he  wrote  upon 
the  sphere  and  cylinder,  he  demonstrated  that  beautifiil  theorem,  that  the  surfoce  as  well 
as  the  solidity  of  any  sphere  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its  circumscribing  cylinder,  and  that 
the  surfiioe  of  each  cylindrical  s^ment,  comprdiended  between  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  is  equal  to  the  superfi<des  of  the  corresponding  spherical  s^ment.  In  his  treatise 
upon  the  carele,  he  also  showed  that  ihe  nido  oif  the  duuneter  to  the  circumference  was  as  7 
is  to  2S  ;  tiiis  result  he  discovered  by  taking  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  paremeters 
of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons. 

In  his  treatise  on  conoids  and  spheroids,  he  shows  the  mutual  relation  between  these 
solids,  as  wdl  as  to  cylinders  and  cones  of  the  same  base  and  altitude.  The  solidity  of  the 
parabolic  conoid,  he  found,  was  one-half  that  of  the  circumscribed  cylinder,  or  three- 
fborths  of  a  cone  of  the  same  base  and  height ;  and  that  the  area  of  the  parabola  is  four- 
thirds  that  of  the  inscribed  triangle^  or  two-thirds  that  of  the  circumscribed  parallelo- 
gram. He  made  us  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  spiral  curve,  and  the  method 
of  drawing  tangents  to  it :  also  that  the  sector  of  the  spiral  is  one-third  of  the  circular 
sector  which  incloses  it,  and  consequently  that  a  spiral,  which  has  made  one  revolution,  is 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  circle  in  'which  it  is  comprehended. 

The  fundamental  properties  of  the  lever  are  fully  given  in  his  book  De  Equiponderantibus, 
or  Isorropica :  he  there  proves  that  a  balance  with  unequal  arms  will  be  in  equilibrio  if  the 
two  weights  in  the  c^posite  scales  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  arms  of  the  balance. 

He  shows  also  that  the  fulcrum  sustains  the  whole  weight,  and  that  there  is  the  centre 
of  pressure  or  gravity,  and  that  this  centre  of  gravity  is  to  be  found  in  the  parallelogram, 
triangle*  trapezium,  or  parabola. 

His  treatise  De  iis  quae  Vehtmtur  Inflwdo  contains  the  principles  upon  which  the 
science  of  hydrostatics  is  founded :  he  shows  that  when  fluids  are  in  equilibrium,  each 
particle  is  equally  pressed  in  every  direction :  he  also  inquired  into  the  state  of  solid  bodies 
floating  in  water.  It  appears  singular  that  it  should  not  have  been  previously  known  that 
the  weight  a  body  lost  when  floating  in  water,  was  only  counteracted  by  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  liquid. 

Archimedes  was  a  man  of  wonderful  sagadty,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  sciences, 
the  prosecution  and  improvement  of  which  are  the  boast  of  the  present  day.  He  was  slain 
by  a  soldier  during  the  assault  made  at  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  about  212  years  before 
Qirist.  The  ingenious  and  simple  method  of  raising  water  by  means  of  a  pipe  twisted 
round  a  cylinder  in  the  form  of  a  corkscrew,  and  laid  in  an  inclined  positi<m  with  one  end 
immeirsed  in  the  water,  whic^  when  made  to  revolve  about  its  axis,  caused  the  water  to 
run  out  at  the  top,  is  called  the  Archimedian  screw,  and  was  invented  by  him  whilst  he 
studied  at  Alexandria,  in  the  school  of  the  Ptolemies. 

When  this  rich  and  splendid  city  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  Marcellus,  viewing 
from  a  height  its  beauty  and  extent,  is  said  to  have  shed  tears.  The  booty  found  in  it  was 
immwise,  the  royal  treasure  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  to  the  success  of  Marcellus  has  been 
attributed  the  subsequent  degeneracy  of  the  Romans :  the  statues  and  pictures  which  were 
carried  away  from  Syracuse  introduced  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  led  to  that  effeminacy 
of  manners  which  brought  about  the  nun  of  the  empire. 

There  remains  some  part  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Sicily, 
of  which  Cicero  gave  a  yery  minute  description :  he  describes  the  doors  of  gold  and  ivory, 
and  twenty-seven  pictures  it  contained :  it  was  of  the  Greek  Doric  hexastyle,  and  had 
fourteen  columns  on  the  flank,  comprising  the  outer ;  their  height,  including  their  capital, 
was  28  feet  8  inches,  and  their  diameter  6  feet  6  inches.  There  are  also  two  columns  be- 
longing to  a  temple  of  Diana;  and  in  that  portion  of  the  city  called  Neapolis  are  the 
renuuns  of  a  Grecian  theatre^  hewn,  as  they  generally  were,  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  has 
three  ranges  of  seats,  separated  by  platforms  or  galleries,  which  afforded  access  to  them : 
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the  pKwccDium  ii  entireljr  destroyed,  and  the  lower  aekts  are  buried :  from  that  ruina 
the  nKBt  delighlftil  proepeet  ii  obtaiDed  of  tb«  luiuriuit  plaini  below,  watered  bj  (lie 
Anapui.  The  itepi  are  perfect  in  man;  places,  and  then  ia  alio  a  portion  of  the  corered 
portico,  or  loggia,  wbich  lurrounded  the  upper  part  of  this  «■«  superb  edifice. 

Bejond  U  an  amphitheatre  of  an  ova]  form  cut  out  of  the  natiTe  rock  in  a  ■imilar 
nuoner;  its  laugitudtnal  diameter  316  feet,  and  iU  tramrene  about  914.  It  was  eoa- 
structed  tto  doubt  at  the  time  the  Somaru  became  masters  of  this  city.  CoDtiguoua  is  one 
of  those  reservoirs  for  water  geaeraJly  found  near  an  amphitheatre,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  the  aqueduct  which  supphed  it :  the  reaerroir  ia  57  feet  long,  S3  wide,  and  lO 
feetdeqi. 

The  iMoniia  or  quarriea.  where  the  stone  was  obtained  for  the  Tarioua  buildings  erected 
in  the  dtj,  are  curious  :  that  near  the  theatre  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ferenoe,  and  excavated  to  a  depth  of  130  laet  below  the  lerd  of  the  adjoining  gnmnd  : 
within  are  many  subterraneous  grottos  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
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Ear  of  Dionjsius,  it  having  been  ibrmed  bj  him.  lUs  grotto  is  serpentine  on  its  plan, 
about  ITO  feet  in  length,  30  to  35  in  breadth,  and  about  60  feet  in  hci^t  ^  near  the  lop 
ia  a  small  aperture,  which  communicates  wi^  a  chamber  6  feet  by  4,  eaid  to  have  been 
the  place  where  tbe  tyrant  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  Oie  conversation  of  the 
prisonen  eonAncd  witluD  it. 

The  catacombs,  or  rather  subterraneous  city,  used  for  tbe  burial  place  of  the  ancient 
Greek  inhalntants,  give  us  some  idea  of  its  vast  population.  1^  prindpal  street, 
wUch  passes  through  them,  ia  30  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high,  and  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.  On  both  udes  are  quarried  out  tombs,  with  semicireular  beaded  openings :  these 
formed  the  sepulchral  chambers,  and  some  are  admirably  worked-  Streets  al  right 
angles  pass  from  the  main  line,  and  here  the  ceiling  takes  a  dome  or  spherical  shape,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  sn  aperture  to  admit  light  and  air. 

There  are  many  of  these  catacombs  or  underground  works,  eat  out  of  tbe  native 
rock,  to  be  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  at  Malta  they  extend  fbr 
a  very  conuderahle  distsnce,  and  ^>pear  to  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  middle  ages  by 
the  pious,  and  dedicated  to  religious  purposes.  By  some  writers  tbrir  ercavation  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Phanicians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  depositing  (heir  oom  and  merchandise 
within  them  lor  security  when  they  traded  with  the  native  inhabitants.  In  some  instsnces, 
aa  at  Paris,  these  subterranean  streets  may  have  been  E>nned  by  drawing  out  the  stone  for 
the  purposes  of  oonstruotion. 

Agrigtnliim,  inhstdted  by  a  Grecian  colony,  became  ceMirated  Ibr  the  refinement  of  its 
inb^tants,  (at  tbe  skill  dinlayed  in  the  fine  arts,  and  particularly  for  tbe  meehaaioal 
powers  which  were  employed  in  rainng  ponderous  masses  of  stone  ibr  the  eonstruelioD  of 
their  public  buildings ;  it  was  situated  about  IS  stadia  or  S)  miles  from  tbe  sea,  between 


bcwt/utd  niMgtu6taiet  otitt  edifices,  utd  being  only  IS  itadisAinn  tbe  «e*,  u  abunduitly 
nipplwd  vitb  6tb.  It  it  mmpletel;  (brtified  both  bjr  nature  and  by  mit,  and  iti  vmlli  ire 
buUt  upon  •  rock,  irliich  fomu  an  ciMllent  (bundiUion  j  abOTe  all,  it  hai  been  rendered 
imeewible  bj  tbe  laboun  of  men,  where  it  was  not  »  of  itielf.  Btaidei,  thii  city  is 
partly  surrounded  by  riTen,  on  tbe  nuth  by  tlie  Agiagaii,  and  on  the  ireM  by  the  Hypia  ; 
and  on  that  aide  r^u^Ung  the  eut  ii  the  citadel,  which  ■•  lurroundpd  by  a  deep  rarine- 
Tbcte  are  crested  on  tbe  heiKhli  of  tfaii  citadel  a  temple  of  Minerva,  anotbei  of  Jupiter; 
and  *■  Agrigentum  wu  origin*]!;  cokniied  from  Ithodeo,  tbe  vorehip  of  the  god  ii  the 
tame  m  diat  of  the  Rhodiuw.  Among  many  other  thingi  with  which  thii  city  ia  enriched, 
are  aeieral  beautifiil  tomplea  and  toagnificcnt  porticoe*;  as  the  temple  of  Jupiler  Olympus, 
vbiefa  is  the  most  sumptuous,  yielding  to  none  in  Greece  either  in  beauty  or  grandeur. 

**  AgrigeDtum  vu  admirably  adapted  fer  oommerce,  from  whence  it  derired  all  it^  wealth. 
Situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  it  carried  on  a  *ast  trade  with  both  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
It«  territory  wai  highly  fertile.  eiUmding  oT«r  1000  square  miles,  and.  according  to 
Dioooea  LaertJu*,  this  small  territory  oontaiiud  800,000  inhabitants.  They  eihibiled 
camderabla  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  it  was  ofaacTTed  by  Plato,  they  built  aa  if  they  were 
to  lire  fcr  eier,  and  ftaaled  as  though  they  were  to  die  on  tbe  morrow.  It  is  impassible 
to  aoootuit  for  tha  great  magnifaanee  of  ttiis  city,  where  all  the  merchants  were  princes. 
The  most  flourishing  period  in  its  history  was  oomprised  in  one  century,  which  terminsted 
about  405  years  bdme  Christ,  when  the  Carthaginiaps  btneged  and  destroyed  it,  at  which 
time,  oiys  Diodonu  fficulua.  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  was  the  moat  considerable  on  the  island, 
and  that  when  the  Agrigenlinea  were  an  the  point  of  roofing  it  in,  war  put  an  end  to  their 
optra^oiis :  after  that  the  city  was  so  br  reduced,  that  tb^  iko  longer  had  the  means  to 

The  length  of  this  temple  is  S69  feet  6  inches,  the  breadth  183  feet  8  inches,  which  by 
no  means  BBDordi  with  tbe  dimensions  left  us  by  Diodorus,  who  giies  340  feet  for  the 
'*"g*^i  and  60  feet  only  for  the^breadth.  Jn  tbe  ftont  are  seven  columns,  and  double  that 
numberoDtbe  flanks,  the  angles  included, — a  disposition  usually  met  with  in  the  early  Greek 
temples.  Tbe  columns  are  built  in  a  wall,  and  priqect  a  little  more  than  half  their  diameter : 
Ihey  are  13  feet  in  diameter,  and  their  prpjection  7  leet  7  inches  ;  they  have  eleven  flutes; 
from  centre  to  centre  they  measure  25  feet  3  inches ;  from  the  outer  face  of  thecoluRUi  to  the 
bee  of  tbe  internal  wall,  which  united  with  it,  is  a  thickness  of  15  fbet.  The  height  of 
the  steps  on  which  the  bases  af  the  columns  rest  is  14  feet;  the  base  of  the  column,  which 
is  an  unusual  feature  in  the  Greek  Doric  is  4  feet  in  height ;  the  column,  cspitsl,  and  base 
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*re  61  feet  9  india  In  height,  the  entablature  35  feel  9  inchea  and  the  pediment  pro- 
bably »a  much  more :  the  whole  height  nuj  have  been  100  feet. 

The  podium  fbnned  a  magnificent  platform  for  the  reception  of  the  tempie :  it  stand* 
upon  a  native  rock  raised  an  »lid  coune* :  throughout  the  whole  plan  to  the  lerel  of  the 


Fl(.«.  aiicum. 

floor  the«  codtki  are  alternate]]'  placed  diagonally,  and  a  perpendicular  Jinnt  aepamtea 
them  from  the  vail  of  the  periatyle. 

Hie  calumns  are  conilructed  alw  in  courses,  with  a  core  alternately  circular  and 
octangular ;  a  key  or  dowel  ia  inserted  in  their  beds ;  hut  Che  writer  could  find  no  trace  of 
metat  cramps  I  Uieir  diametjer  is  13  feet;  the  flutes  are  sufficiently  large,  as  Diodortu 
obserres,  to  recdre  a  man  within  them :  the  echinus  of  the  eapital  is  fiirmed  of  two 
stones  only,  each  weighing  at  least  31)  tons:  these  are  united  by  plugs  or  dowels  to 
the  centre  stone  of  the  abacus.  The  abecus  is  formed  of  three  atones,  two  of  which  are 
1 1  feet  9  inches  in  length,  S  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  9  inches  in  depth :  the  cratre  stone  is  1 1 
feet  9  inches  long,  5  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  S  feet  9  inches  deep. 

The  architrare  is  1 1  feet  in  hdght,  and  is  constructed  of  three  courses  of  stone,  eacli 
being  about  9  tons  in  weight ;  the  distance  from  column  to  column  on  the  lower  course 
is  17  feet  8  inches.  It  retjuired  great  skill  to  construct  this  portion  of  the  work,  and 
the  engineer  used  all  his  ingenuity  to  accomplish  it.  The  two  stones  forming  tbe 
lower  course  are  carried  on  a  beam  of  hard  wood,  inserted  into  a  dovetailed  channel  of 
their  soflites,  the  ends  of  eadi  stone  resting  an  the  abacus,  acting  as  a  corbel  at  the  same 

The  triglyphs  are  all  of  one  stones  weighing  ISJ  tons  each;  the  metopes  are 
composed  of  two  Mones:  on  each  side  of  tbe  triglyphs  remain  the  square  hole*  which 
sustained  the  scaflbldinf{.  Each  end  of  theoe  large  stones  had  channels  cut  in  them  of  tite 
fbrm  of  a  horse-shoe,  into  which  the  ropes  were  placed,  by  which  they  were  raised,  for  the 
*tone  was  too  soft  in  its  quality  to  permit  the  use  of  either  the  lewis  or  the  fbreein. 
These  triglyphs  are  10  fiwt  3  inches  in  bright,  5  teet  10  inchex  m  width,  and  4  teet  lO 
inches  in  thickness.  Jn  the  small  portion  of  this  temple  remaining,  parts  of  tour  distinct 
giants  are  to  be  «een :  built  up  in  courses,  each  eompoaed  of  twelve,  alternately  solid, 
divided  by  a  vertical  joint  down  to  the  legs,  and  occasionally  coooected  with  tbe  pilaster 
behind  them  i  their  height  was  about  35  feet  when  entire. 

The  temple  to  Juprter  was  a  compound  of  two  others,  or  pseudo-peripteral,  the 
peristyle  being  formed  by  columns  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  ruos ;  the  columns  ot  the 
east  and  west  fronts  were  probably  iiiaulsted  as  Diodorus  expressly  mentions  porticoes. 
On  the  pediments  were  sculptured  the  war  of  the  giants,  and  the  siege  of  Troy :  it  was 


galled  tbe  tempU  of  lh«  giauU,  from  hsTuig  figuns  in  the  manner  of  Caryalidvs 
(Upponing  aoin*  pan  of  tbe  edifice.  AccanliDg  lo  Diadonu  Slculiu,  it  wat  the  Urgat 
tempi*  in  Scily,  nid  migbt  be  compared  with  the  gnndeat  and  moat  BUgoificent  mouument 
that  nar  eiiitad. 

Not  fiir  diatant  6oia  the  rums  of  this  temple,  are  the  remaini  of  the  fuiwiu  Piicina, 
vhich,  according  to  tbe  mne  vriler,  was  7  fiirloogi  in  circumference,  and  20  cubiti  in 
depth :  tbe  vater  ni  oooducted  into  il  from  the  neighbouring  atreama  :  tbii  wai  probably 
cieeuted  by  Pbtkcca,  uoder  wboae  direction  were  mad*  the  several  aravri  which  carried 
oSTtbe  wktcT  from  the  city,  and  which  were  afterwardi  called  by  hi*  namei  he  liied  in  the 
time  of  Cehn,  or  About  500  yean  beliiTe  ChriiL  lleae  lewen,  Ihercfwe,  were  lubaequent 
to  tbe  great  Cloaca  at  Rome. 

Tliii  city  wax  aurpaaKd  by  few  in  tbe  beauty  of  iti  temples,  and  Ibr  tbe  luxuriance  of  Ih* 
eoontry  around  -■  there  are  the  remaini  of  a  temple  to  Hercules,  Caator  and  PoUui,  Juno 
Lucina,  and  Cotunrd,  all  in  the  ityie  of  the  Creek  Doric,  The  modem  town  of  Cirgenti 
i*  near  Ihc  aocicnt  mole. 

Sdnntt  wa»  ibuuled  about  TS5  jcata  belbre  Chriit,  107  yeara  after  Syraeute;  and  took 
it*  name  from  tbe  river  Silenui.  Ita  flnt  inhabitants  were  a  colony  from  Heg*i«,  a  city  on  tbe 
(■atem  coast  of  Sicily,  which  was  called  Hegara  of  Attica,  from  wbenee  its  inhabilanta 
nugraled ;  350  yean  after  iti  fooDdalion  it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal,  carried  by  assault, 
tbe  citiaon  put  to  death,  and  the  walls  of  the  city  raied  to  the  ground.  SooD  after  this, 
Hennocratea  repaired  tbe  walls,  uid  issemhled  many  of  tbe  wandering  natiiea  who  fled 
brftre  Hannibal's  army  bad  arrived  in  the  neighbouring  ttates.  It  became  again  a  place 
of  importance,  and  tbe  temples,  which  had  only  been  robbed  of  their  treasures,  remained 
nuul  a  second  siege  by  the  Csrtbaglnians,  when  they  were  thrown  down  ;  the  city  was 
then  abandoned,  and  Strabo  enumerates  it  among  tbe  mined  cities  of  Scily.  The  great 
ipiantity  of  Ulen  Monea  which  here  prfaeDt  themselres  lead  us  to  bncj  the  buildings  must 
have  been  the  work  of  giants,  as,  from  tbe  enormous  ute  of  some  of  the  blocks  which 
aompoaed  them,  it  doas  not  teon  possible  that  tbej  should  hare  been  moted  by  men. 


Tlie  plan  of  tbe  city,  which  is  traceable  from  the  eTisting  walls,  is  aomewbat  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  whose  two  ends  are  towards  the  aca:  these  were  terminated  by 
towen :  the  port,  which  lay  between  them,  eihibils  do  remaina.  On  the  western  side,  the 
walls  are  quite  perfect,  as  are  also  two  vast  Bights  of  steps,  by  which  the  inhabitants  ascended 
from  tbe  port  to  tbe  city.  Tbe  time  when  the  sii  temple*  were  thrown  down,  and  the 
means  by  which  their  ruin  was  aecomplisbed,  is  unknown :  it  baa  been  supposed  it  was  the 
result  of  an  earthquake,  as  their  immense  solidity  must  have  defied  all  human  means.  The 
column*  of  tbe  larger  temple  haie  all  Gillen  in  one  uniform  direction,  thrown  down  by  one 
eflort  i  but  surely  the  power  which  could  hare  raised  the  immense  blocks  might  also,  when 
applied  to  tbnr  destruction,  be  competent  (o  produce  this  eSect. 

All  these  temple*  were  of  the  Creek  Doric  orders  some  of  the  blocks  of  at 


1   formed  tl 


tenqilc,  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  is  21  feet  in  length,  S  feet  B  inches 


greater 
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and  6  feet  9  inches  in  depth,  containing  SOS  cubic  feet,  weighing  probably  50  tons.  The 
manner  adopted  hy  the  anciotts  to  lift  such  a  ponderous  mass,  and  place  it  safely  upon  the 
capitals  of  columns,  upwards  of  40  feet  firom  the  ground,  deserves  our  highest  admiration. 

Most  of  these  temples,  like  others  of  the  best  periods  of  Greek  architecture^  were  painted, 
either  entirely  or  in  part ;  the  Egyptians  and  the  Etrurians  probably  set  this  example. 
On  sandstone,  which  had  not  an  eren  surfiuse,  previous  to  painting,  they  spread  a  coat  of 
fine  plaster  or  calcareous  composition :  the  metopes  of  one  of  these  temples,  of  a  very  early 
date,  are  painted  red,  blue,  and  green ;  some  of  the  parts  were  also  gilt ;  and  we  find 
similar  vestiges  in  the  temples  at  Athens  and  elsewhere. 

jSgeaia,  according  to  Cicero,  was  fi>unded  by  Eneas,  after  he  fled  from  Troy.  It 
has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Sicily.  Thu  city  survived 
many  vicissitudes  of  fi>rtune,  and  retained  its  importance  till  the  Saracenic  conquest, 
when  it  was  almost  destroyed.  The  temple  that  remains  is  situated  to  the  east  oS  the 
ancient  city,  placed  upon  the  brow  of  a  cttLggy  precipice :  the  solidity  of  its  construc- 
tion as  well  as  umplidty  of  its  architecture,  have  occasioned  it  to  be  classed  among 
the  earliest  existing  monuments  of  Sicily.  The  stylobate  consists  of  three  steps,  the 
upper  of  which  is  tooled  perpendicularly:  each  stone  finrming  these  steps  has  a  knob 
projecting,  similar  to  those  in  the  Propylea  at  Athens,  probably  left  to  aflR>rd  &cility  in 
raising  them.  The  temple  is  hexastyle  peripteral,  has  fourteen  columns  in  the  flanks,  including 
those  at  the  angles :  the  columns,  unlike  all  others,  are  not  fluted,  although  it  was  not 
unusual  to  work  such  portions  after  the  buildings  were  constructed.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  cell  remaining:  the  total  length  is  190  feet,  and  width  76  feet  8  inches.  There  are 
oonaideral>le  ruins  of  a  theatre,  which  has  some  stones  in  its  construction  of  an  enormous 
sixe :  it  is  erected  upon  a  very  irr^^ular  surfiuse,  partly  resting  on  the  native  rock,  and  partly 
on  stone  piers  and  solid  walls :  there  is  no  vestige  of  an  arched  corridor,  but  the  seats  are 
placed  upon  solid  masonry  :  part,  of  the  prosc&kium  wall  as  well  as  many  of  the  ancient 
steps  remain. 

At  Taorminum  is  a  similar  theatre,  which,  from  its  fine  state  of  preservation,  is  worthy  of 
b^ng  studied.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  fiyund  a  situation  where  little  was  required  to 
be  done  but  to  excavate  the  seats  out  of  the  native  rock,  and  then  erect  the  exterior  and 
interior  portico  which  surrounded  it  This  theatre  stands  upon  an  eminoice  overiooking 
the  sea,  alnoost  entire ;  all  that  is  not  excavated  out  of  the  rock  is  formed  with  Inick,  and 
the  columns  with  which  it  was  adorned  were  of  marble,  probably  from  the  neighbour- 
ing quarries.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  of  the  shape  of  the  portico  which 
surrounds  the  theatre,  and  formed  a  beautiful  promenade:  its  site  is  precisdy  what 
Vitruvius  recommends,  being  elevated,  and  well  calculated  to  convey  the  sound.  The 
spectators  ascended  the  rock  to  the  level  of  the  portico  by  means  of  several  staircases, 
then  entered  the  theatre,  and  descended  to  their  seats.  In  the  interior  fi^e  of  the  wall 
which  surrounds  the  theatre  are  niches,  which  originally  contained  statues. 

The  interior,  with  its  orchestra,  pulpitum,  and  proscenium,  partly  remains :  the  pulpitum 
was  ordinarily  formed  of  wood  supported  by  walls,  and  here  such  foundations  are  still 
apparent  llie  proscenium  had  three  doors  or  entrances,  were  called  aula  r^rU,  and 
aube  hospitalia.  Some  magnificent  views  of  this  theatre,  made  by  Lusieri,  were  forwarded 
to  Englsnd  some  years  ago>  and  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

Me$nna  stands  upon  elevated  ground,  at  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  through  Sicily.  There  is  a  broad  modem  quay,  where  vessels  of  almost  any  burdoi 
may  lie  close  in  deep  water.  At  the  western  extremity  is  a  small  fort  and  a  gate :  the 
other  end  is  closed  by  the  citadd,  which  is  a  pentagonal  structure,  standing  on  the  isthmus 
of  San  Raniero :  near  this  is  the  Lazaretto.  The  entire  circumference  of  the  port,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  sickle  or  zancle,  is  about  4  miles,  and  is  said  to  owe  its  formation  to  the 
effects  of  an  earthquake^  which  opened  a  chasm,  afterwards  filled  with  water,  upwards 
of  70  fiUhom  in  depth. 

Near  the  lighthouse  u  the  pool  Charybdis,  formed  by  the  crossing,  or  rather  meeting, 
of  many  opposite  currentn. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  this  celebrated  port  were  the  Siculi,  driven  out  by  the  Cumseans  ; 
who  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Samians  and  Messinians. 

The  straits  which  divide  Sicily  ham  Calabria  are  so  narrow,  that  small  fishing  boats 
alone  are  employed  to  convey  the  inhabitants  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  and  many  instances 
are  said  to  occur  in  which  individuals  swam  across.  St  Francis,  in  modem  times,  ia 
reported  to  have  spread  his  cloak  upon  the  waters,  and  with  one  end  raised  upon  his  stalT, 
to  have  thus  passed  firom  one  shore  to  the  other. 

From  the  contiguity  of  Messina  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  it  has  at  all  times  ei\joyed  consi- 
derable commerce :  here  landed  the  Normans  under  Maniaces  when  Sicily  cast  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Arabian  conquerors  in  the  year  10S7 ;  but  within  the  present  city  there  is  little 
remaining  to  indicate  the  Norman  sway;  there  are  no  vestiges  of  either  of  the  two  churches 
or  other  buildings  completed  by  Count  Roger  —  though  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  may 
be  seen  some  parts  of  the  work  of  bis  son,  afterwards  king.    Richard  Cceur  de  Leon,  assisted 
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tlw  reaawned   Rag«  igaui  to  expel  the  Mahomeuuiti  uid  vintered  here  oi 


FariJimia,  or  Pmiliim,  ni  happily  nlueted  bolh  fbi  the  ptirpoMt  of  agrieultara  md 
commerce,  plaead  in  the  midiit  of  ■  plain,  bounded  bjr  the  rifen  Silinu  end  Accius  od 
Ibe  north  ijid  imith.  itieltered  on  ttic  ewl  b;  the  mountain  Albumus,  end  open  to  the 
hay  on  the  veet  The  piFrt  Alburnui  wb  near  the  mouth  of  the  Silarui,  and  ■ome 
rtmaini  of  it  may  Rill  be  tnced ;  it  was  frequented  by  merchanti  of  all  nationa.  Strabo 
tella  a*  the  original  inhalritantai  driren  out  of  Sybarii  on  the  ihorea  of  Taicntum,  eroMed 
the  Apsuinea.  and  aettled  in  the  plain*  of  Puudonia.  The  Sybarilea  lom  made  thar 
aer  town  both  important  and  powerful  i  for  two  ccnturiea  they  continued  in  a  Mate 
of  perfcet  trutqiiillity.  which  wn  at  laat  disturbed  by  the  tyrant  Dionyrius  of  Syracu**. 
who  invaded  the  Grecian  territoriea  eetabtiihed  in  Ttaly :  he  aflervardi»  uniting  with  tbt 
Lueanian  •hori^nea.  guned  Kreral  Tictories.  and  Poiidonia  tell,  about  the  year  of  Rome 
413.      Serenty  yean  afterwardi  it  was  made  a  municipal  town,  and  ita  name  changed  to 

From  the  oqlect  of  proper  cultivation  and  the  drainage  of  the  marthcs.  the  atagnant 
waters,  Bnitting  pestilential  npoun.  obliged  the  inhabitaotg  to  leek  a  new  lituation. 

The  walls  which  nirrounded  this  city  rvmun  to  a  coniidersble  height  in  many  places,  as 
do  the  towns  at  the  angle*,  and  the  ancient  gates :  its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  polygon, 
about  S  miles  in  circuniferenee. 

llian  are  thrt*  temples,  an  smphithcatre,  snd  some  othtr  huildinga.  One  of  the 
temples,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Neptune,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  all 
the  characteristics  of  Greek  srchiteeture :  solidity,  combined  with  grsec  and  simplicity, 
prove  it  to  hare  been  erected  bejbre  the  arts  were  on  the  decline.  The  stone  used  for 
its  cDiutructioii,  as  weU  ss  for  that  of  the  other  buildings,  wsi  brougfal  from  quarrica 
in  the  mountain  Albumui ;  it  is  a  stalactite  formed  by  a  cslcareous  d^iosit.  of  tbe  sama 
nature  as  iTaTCrtino.  A  thin  coat  of  stucco  was  lud  over  the  vhole  to  flU  up  the  in- 
terslieea  of  this  parous  stone. 

Tbe  form  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Neptune  waa  heiastyle.  with  fbuTteen  eolumni  on 
the  flanks,  counting  those  at  the  angles :  the  upper  itep  of  the  atylobate  was  in  length 
I9S  feet  4  indiea.  and  its  breadth  T8  feet  10  inches :  the  columns  sre  6  feet  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  S9  feet  in  height,  including  the  capitals,  while  that  of  the  entablature  is 
I9leel3  inches.  This  temple  was  profehly  hyprthral,  ss  there  sre  two  inner  rows  of 
colimuM  alwrte  which  is  another  of  luss  ilimcmiDns  which  supported  the  roo£      Those  of 
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the  lower  range  are  4  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  19  feet  9  inches  high,  and  the  upper 
have  their  shafts  in  accordance  with  the  upper  diameter  of  the  lower  order. 

The  second  temple,  or  Basilica,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  pseudo-dipteral,  has  nine 
columns  in  the  front,  and  consequently  three  columns  placed  between  the  antic;  thus 
differing  from  all  other  examples. 

A  range  of  columns  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  cell  longitudinally,  probably 
to  support  the  roof  Its  length,  measured  on  the  upper  step,  is  176  feet  9  inches,  and  its 
breadth  80  feet :  the  diameter  of  the  columns  is  4  feet  10  inches,  and  their  height,  including 
their  capitals,  21  feet :  the  shafts  diminish  in  a  cunred  line,  and  are  channelled  with  twenty 
flutings.  The  entablature  is  not  perfect,  but  the  frieze  was  composed  of  two  upright 
courses  of  stone,  the  exterior  one  of  which,  with  the  whole  of  the  cornice,  is  goneu  Tlie 
lesser  temple  is  hexastyle-peripteral,  with  thirteen  columns  on  the  flanks,  counting  those  at 
the  angles :  its  length,  measured  upon  the  upper  step,  is  108  feet,  and  its  breadth  48  feet. 
The  columns  are  4  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  their  height,  including  their  capital,  SO 
feet  6  inches ;  they  are  about  a  diameter  apart  all  round ;  they  have  24  shallow  flutings,  and 
were  placed  upon  circular  bases  slightly  projecting. 

Bridge*  of  the  Greeks.  The  Gephjrreans,  who  inhabited  Eretria,  formed  a  part  of  that  body 
of  Phcenicians  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  Cadmus  brought  with  him  into  Greece,  and 
were  acquainted  with  science  as  well  as  letters.  When  the  Cadmeans  were  expelled  by  the 
Argives,  they  fled  to  the  Encheleans,  and  the  Gephyreans  were  driven  by  the  Bceotians  to  find 
succour  at  Athens.  They  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Cephissus,  a  small  river  which  separates 
Attica  from  Elewds,  and  here  they  are  said  to  have  built  a  bridge.  Lorcher,  in  his  notes 
upon  the  above  passage  of  Herodotus,  observes  that  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Mag- 
num pretends  that  these  people  were  called  Gephyreans  in  consequence  of  their  constructing 
this  bridge ;  Gq>hura  signifying  originally  a  dam,  dyke,  or  mound ;  also  the  space  w&ich 
occurred  between  two  hostile  armies  in  Homer ;  but  generally  it  is  significant  of  a  bridge  in 
other  authors.  Pindar  uses  Pontou  Gephura  for  an  isthmus.  The  origin  of  the  compound 
word  was  Gea,  earth,  and  Fhero,  /  heart  as  affording  a  passage  from  bank  to  bank. 

In  another  parage  in  Herodotus  we  learn  that  when  Croesus  passed  the  river  Halys  with 
his  forces,  it  was  by  means  of  bridges,  although  the  Greeks  generally  asserted  that  Tbales 
the  Milesian  assisted  him  in  cutting  another  trench  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  river, 
and  that  then  he  was  enabled  to  ford  it  readily  ;  it  being  much  less  labour  to  divert  the 
waters  of  the  river  than  to  build  a  bridge. 

Tliere  were  in  Greece  few  rivers  which  might  not  have  been  rendered  ferdable,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  usual  method  adopted  in  early  times  to  pass  a  river,  was  by 
throwing  in  stones  or  earth  to  form  a  dyke  or  dam,  which  would  occasion  the  water  to 
become  sufficiently  shallow  for  the  passage  both  of  men  and  cattle.  Fords  could  be  more 
easily  contrived  than  bridges,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  were  not  much  used  by  the 
Gredcs.  When  Darius  bad  resolved  to  make  an  expedition  into  Scythia,  he  prepared  a 
fleet,, and  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  Gibbon  observes, 
that  the  most  skilfiil  geographers  that  have  surveyed  the  Hellespont  give  sixty  miles  as 
the  length  of  its  winding  course,  and  about  three  miles  for  the  ordinary  breadth.  But  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  found  to  be  northward  of  the  old  Turkish  castles,  between 
the  cities  of  Sestos  and  Abydus.  It  was  here  that  the  adventurous  Leander  braved  the 
passage  of  the  flood,  and  where  the  distance  between  the  opposite  banks  does  not  exceed 
five  hundred  paces.  Xerxes  imposed  here  his  stupendous  bridge  of  boats  lor  the  purpose  of 
transporting  into  Europe  his  170  myriads  of  barbarians. 

Herodotus  says  the  breadth  of  the  Bosphorus  where  the  bridge  was  erected  was  4  stadia, 
and  that  Darius  was  so  much  delighted  with  its  construction,  that  he  made  many  valuable 
presents  to  Mandrocles,  the  Samian,  who  constructed  it  Mandrocles,  in  consequence,  caused 
a  representation  of  the  bridge,  and  the  king  seated  on  his  throne  reviewing  his  army  as  it  passed* 
to  be  made,  which  was  consigned  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  it  remuned  for  some  time. 

After  Duius  crossed  into  Europe,  he  ordered  the  lonians  to  pass  over  the  Euxine  to  the 
Ister,  to  erect  another  bridge,  and  await  his  arrival. 

When  Xerxes  passed  the  Hellespont,  480  years  before  Christ,  numbers  were  employed 
in  constructing  a  bridge  betwixt  Sestos  and  Madytus,  in  the  Chersonese  of  the  Hellespont ; 
and  the  work  was  commenced  on  the  side  next  Abydus.  The  Phoenicians  in  his 
army  used  a  cordage  made  of  linen,  and  the  Egyptians  the  bark  of  the  biblos;  and 
this  bridge,  which  is  briefly  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  no  sooner  completed  than  de> 
stroyed  by  a  tempest.  Whether  made  of  boats  or  floating  timber,  we  are  not  informed. 
After  this  a  bridge  was  constructed  by  different  architects,  who  performed  it  in  the 
following  manner :  —  they  connected  together  ships  of  various  kinds,  sonne  long  vessels  of 
fifty  oars,  others  three-banked  galleys,  to  the  number  of  S60,  on  the  side  towards  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  313  on  that  of  the  Hellespont.  The  former  were  placed  transversely,  but  the 
latter,  to  diminish  the  striun  of  the  cables,  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  when  these 
vessels  were  secured  on  each  side  by  anchors  of  great  length ;  on  the  upper  side,  because  of 
the  winds  which  set  in  from  the  Euxine ;  on  the  lower,  towards  the  ^gean  Sea,  on  account 
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of  the  south  and  south-east  winds.  They  hoverer  left  openings  in  three  places  stiflScient  to 
afford  a  passage  far  light  vessds,  which  might  have  oecasUm  to  sail  into  the  Euxine  or  from 
it.  Having  performed  this,  they  extended  cables  from  shore  to  shore,  stretching  them  from 
large  capstans  of  wood ;  the  cdUes  being  made  of  white  flax  and  biblos :  two  of  one  being 
united  with  four  <^  the  latter,  they  were  alike  in  thickness,  but  those  made  of  the  flax  were 
the  strongest,  and  eveiy  cubit  in  length  weighed  a  talent. 

After  the  boats  were  fixed,  large  timbers  were  laid  across  the  cables,  and  bound  fost  to 
them ;  these  were  floored  over,  and  a  platform  made  in  the  usual  way,  upon  which  was 
placed  a  layer  or  stratum  of  earth,  and  a  fence  raised  on  each  side  to  prevent  the  horses 
looking  down  into  the  sea. 

Polybius,  in  alluding  to  the  first  bridge  built  by  Darius,  says  that  the  width  of  the  strait 
between  Sestos  and  Abydus  was  not  more  than  two  stadia,  that  both  shores  were  covered 
with  inhabitants,  and  ibat  they  sometimes  threw  a  bridge  across  the  strait  and  passed 
from  one  side  to  the  other  on  foot;  at  other  times  vessels  were  seen  sailing  upon  it; 
and  also  that  the  city  of  Abydus  was  cndoaed  by  the  promontories  of  Europe,  and  had  a 
safe  harbour,  in  which  ships  might  be  shdtered  from  every  wind ;  but  that  at  its  entrance 
it  was  not  possible  for  a  vessel  to  anchor,  on  account  of  the  violence  with  which  the  waters 
ruhhed  through  the  strait. 

Cyrus  is  said  by  Xenophon,  when  he  marched  fit>m  Sardis,  nftet  passing  through 
Lydia,  to  have  crossed  the  river  Maeander,  where  it  was  two  plethra  in  breadth,  by  a 
bridge  supported  on  seven  boats.  Supposing  this  distance  to  have  been  200  Greek  fret,  it 
would  not  have  been  diflicult  to  throw  a  timber  platform  from  one  boat  to  the  other,  and 
make  a  substantial  roadway. 

The  xisual  method  of  crossing  rivers  is  perhaps  that  described  by  Xenophon  in  his 
mardi  through  the  desert,  when  he  came  to  Carmande  on  the  Euphrates  :  here  the  soldiers 
purchaaed  provisions,  and  afterwards  passed  over  the  river  on  rafts,  made  by  filling  the  skins 
they  used  for  their  tents  with  dry  hay,  and  sewing  them  together,  so  that  the  water  could 
not  enter.  Hie  Roman  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  made  their  tents  of  skins ;  and  we 
learn  that  Alexander,  in  his  victorious  march  through  Asia,  used  this  method  of  crossing  a 
riTcr.  In  this  manner  he  passed  the  Oxus,  which  was  a  wide,  deep,  and  rapid  stream ;  and 
Arrian  informs  us  that  this  passage  occupied  five  days. 

The  ilfolB,  which  united  Chalcis  in  the  island  of  Euboea  with  Aulis  in  Boeotia,  is  described 
by  DiodcMus  Siculus  as  formed  over  Jthe  Euripus,  the  name  of  the  straits  that  separated 
the  island  fixmi  the  mainland.  When  Mindarus,  the  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
arrived  at  Abydus,  and  had  repaired  his  shattered  boats,  he  sent  for  succour  to  the  Lace- 
demonians, determining  to  lay  siege  to  the  Athenian  cities  in  Asia.  The  Chalcedonians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  at  that  time  had  deserted  from  the  Athenians,  and 
the  latter  were  greatly  alarmed  from  fear  of  an  invasion,  the  Athenians  being  the  masters  of 
the  sea :  they  therefore  solicited  the  Boeotians  fo  help  them  to  stop  up  the  Euripus,  and 
attach  the  island  to  the  continent  In  this  narrow  strait  the  sea  was  supposed  to  ebb 
and  flow  seven  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  Aristotle  destroyed  himself  because  he 
could  not  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  The  Boeotians  readily  consented,  as 
it  would  make  Eubcea  part  of  their  continent.  All  the  people  that  could  be  assembled  took 
part  in  this  great  work,  and  commenced  a  mole  at  Chalcis,  and  another  at  Aulis,  on  the 
Boeotian  ride;  and  each  was  advanced  over  this  unquiet,  and  then  raging  passage  of  the  sea, 
until  the  way  was  so  narrow  that  there  was  only  room  for  one  ship  to  pass ;  after  which 
forts  were  cmistructed,  and  a  wooden  bridge  thrown  across  the  opening. 

The  port  of  Au]is  would  at  one  time  contain  fifty  ships,  and  was  famous  for  its  manu- 
fiMture  of  pottery;  the  opposite  port,  which  is  now  Uie  town  of  Vathi,  is  completely  land- 
locked, which  accoonta  for  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  Euripus  itself^  now  crossed 
by  a  wooden  bridge :  this  leads  to  a  Turkish  fort,  then  a  marsh,  where  is  another  wooden 
bridge,  which  conducts  to  Negropont 

WlaBs  t^  cities.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  primitive  ages  of  society,  security  was 
one  of  the  chief  considerations,  and  that  no  exertion  was  spared  by  any  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  to  carry  up  works  of  defence.  Throughout  Greece  are  remains  of  cities,  where 
we  have  evidence  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  walls,  which,  when  in  a  complete  state, 
were  regarded  as  the  performance  of  persons  something  more  than  human. 

The  walls  of  luyns  and  Mycense  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  cele- 
brated. Homer  mentions  the  former,  a  proof  of  their  existence  in  his  time :  they  are 
Bud  to  have  been  constructed  by  a  colony  of  Lycians,  under  the  direction  of  Proetus, 
the  brother  of  Acrisius,  long  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  city  of  Hryns  occupied 
a  rising  ground  in  the  plain  of  Argos,  and  was  of  no  great  extent,  being  220  yards  in 
lei^^  and  60  in  breadth,  according  to  Pausanias,  it  was  founded  by  Tlrynthus,  the  son 
of  Argus,  who  employed  the  Cyclops  to  construct  the  walls :  these  were  built  of  large 
es  or  blocks  of  stone,  each  requiring  two  oxen  to  move  it :  after  one  was  placed,  another 
brou|dit»   and  laid  adjoining,   the  interstices  being  filled   up  with  fragments  and 
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muller  ilones  to  rentier  the  work,  more  (olid.  Some  of  tluoe  manes  mcauire  more  than 
9  leet  in  leagtli.  4  feet  in  breadth,  and  aa  much  in  thickneaa.  It  iiad  three  gates,  the  chteT 
Hanked  bf  a  ulid  tower,  which  could  onl;  be  aacended  b;  a  fli^t  of  Mepa  Tumuog 
parallel  with  the  wall  for  aome  distance,  and  afterwarda  turning  at  t\gbt  angle*,  belore  it 
reached  the  gate. 

Euripides  ii  among  the  lint  who  designate*  the  construction  with  palygonal  blocks, 
Cjclopean;  they  were  probubljr  the  work  oTtbe  Felasgi,  who  were  the  earliest  inhabitmnta 
of  Greece  of  which  we  have  any  account-  Thtse  people  maj  be  traced  throughout  every 
part  of  Greece,  Peloponnegu*.  The***!)',  Attica.  BiEOtia,  Phocii,  Macedonia,  and  even  at 
Delphoa,  where  the  orwle  *■*  PeUsgic      Dardanus,  the  ancestor  of  Priam,  waa  of  Ibis 

The  Pelasgi  rcanained  in  poMesMon  of  Arcadia  until  the  second  Meaaenian  war  ;  and 
thej  were  finally  expelled,  or  conquered,  throughout  Greece,  it  is  supposed,  at  a  conuderable 
time  before  the  Trojan  war.  After  their  eipulsion  the  Heilenea  were  eslablimhed  ;  Dauua 
founding  Argosy  Cecmps,  Athens;  and  Dardanus,  the  Phrygian  cities.  Diodorui  allowa 
the  Pelangi.  howerer.  to  have  retained  dominion  at  sea,  from  1089  to  10O4  yewi  befine 
Christ ;  iliej  are  said  by  Dionyiius  to  have  finally  settled  in  Italy  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
that  they  began  to  decline  about  1 170  yean  before  Chriit. 

In  the  most  andent  part  of  the  walli  oT  Tiryna  there  is,  for  tbs  length  of  90  feet,  a 
gallery,  supposed  tX  one  lime  to  ban  continued  through  (he  whole  circuit  of  the  external 
willa,  which  must  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  defence  of  th^r 
city.  It  is  5  feet  in  width  and  IS  in  beiglit.  formed  of  large  stonat,  laid  in  horixontal 
courses,  gathered  oTcr  towards  the  top,  where  they  incline  against  each  other,  thus  pre- 
•enting  In  the  section  of  the  gallery  the  form  of  a  pointed  ardi.  At  erei;  9  feet  distance 
is  contrited  a  recess,  to  retire  during  the  time  it  was  required  for  another  to  pass.  (Jn- 
doubtedly  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  eiamplrs  of  ^  practice  afterwards  UDivenally  adopted 
both   by  Creeka  and  Romana. 

He  walls  of  Hryns  were  destroyed,  according  to  Pausaniaa,  Ibr  enlarging  Argo* ;  what 
ittnaina  ia  upwards  of  4!)  feet  in  height,  though  inigiiuilly  much  higher. 

HycenK,  in  the  neighbourhood  oT  TiryiM.  6a  neeeds  it  in  extent :  according  to  Peu- 
sanias.  it  waa  founded  by  PervLcuRi  and  the  circuit  of  ita  walls  followed  an  irregular  line,  ci^ 
cloaing  an  area,  in  length  about  S-TO  yard^i,  and  in  breadth  990  yarda. 


Tbe  walls  consist  of  polygonal  blocki,  to  large  and  solid,  that  they  hare  defied  the  de- 
struction o9ered  both  by  time  and  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  Argivet  commenced  the 
flBstruction  of  this  city  about  4fiB  yean  before  the  Clirittian  era;  but  they  could  not 
break  down  the  whole  of  the  walli,  the  stones  being  so  firmly  united  together.  The 
block*  with  which  tbey  are  built,  on  the  outside  present  a  lair  and  eren  bm,  and  th^r 
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ends  and  sides  are  fitted  to  each  other.      And  there  are  eridenoes  that  stone-cutting  w^ 
now  adopted.     No  mortar  or  oement  vas  made  use  of;  the  massiye  blocks  received  their 


Fig.  701 

stalnlity  from  the  manner  in  which  thej  were  wedged  in,  many  pawing  entirely  thnm^ 
the  whole  thicknesa  of  the  wall,  and  bonding  it  together. 

On  the  north  ride  of  the  acropolis  may  still  he  seen  remains  of  the  walls  built  liy 
th^  Pdsflgi,  and  which  are  usually  denominated  Cyclopean. 

The  rites  of  these  early  Greek  cities  were  generally  chosen  upon  rising  or  derated 
ground,  and  the  form  of  the  hill  or  eminence  usually  decided  that  of  the  city.  On  the 
highest  ground  was  placed  the  acropolis  or  citadel :  such  was  the  method  adoptiNl  in  aetting 
oat  Athena,  and,  where  the  wall  made  an  angle,  it  was  sometimes  further  strengthened  by 
throwing  out  «ome  additional  work,  which  may  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  towers. 


Fig.  71. 

Gaiet  or  tmtrameea  to  the  Greek  cities  were  of  four  different  kinds :  the  earliest  and  tbe 
most  usually  found,  perforating  their  ancient  walls,  had  its  rides  perpendicular,  and  the 
opening  above  closed,  by  the  polygonal  blocks  advancing  until  they  met  in  the  middle  at 
top,  like  the  gallery  at  Tiryns ;  there  are  many  remains  of  this  kind  of  gate,  as  that  at 
Signa.    (See  ^.74.) 

ik  the  Irie  of  Deles  is  another  of  great  antiquity,  which  is  formed  by  the  inclination  of 
stones  resting  one  against  the  other.    (See^g.  57.) 

This  very  curious  remain  forms  the  part  of  a  gateway,  or  opening,  through  the  walls  of 
an  ancient  fortification,  around  the  lower  part  of  the  mount  Cynthus.  Ten  large  stones, 
inclined  towards  each  other,  form  the  covering  to  the  opening,  and  very  much  resemble 
some  of  the  examples  met  with  in  the  pyramids,  where  the  weight  over  the  passages  and 
galleries  is  discharged  in  a  similar  manner.  Should  this  portion  of  the  walls  be  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Mmos,  we  must  consider  that  he  employed  the  same  construction  as  the 
Dorians,  or  Cyclopeans  as  they  have  been  called. 

Ddos,  after  having  been  the  abode  of  pirates,  was  converted  into  a  colony  of  Athens  by 
Eryrichthon,  son  of  Cecrops,  who  erected  the  first  temple  to  Apollo,  afterwards  held  in 
soeh  high  veneration  by  all  the  Greeks,  and  even  respected  by  the  Persians,  who  laid  wasto 
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mosi  of  Um  other  UlaniU  in  thii  kl  Perieta.  Keoiding  to  the  hutoriui  Ttmejdidt*, 
•^xed  upon  the  treasury  establiihed  here  by  the  Btatea  of  Greece,  vhicb  MnouDted  to 
10^000  talenti,  Ibr  the  puipoee  of  defrmjing  the  eapenieB  of  erecting  the  PwthBOon  mt 
Atheu. 

Mount  Cjnthus  ns  the  birthplace  of  Apollo  (nil  Diini,  and  from  hence  the  HypeT' 
borei,  or  most  northern  people  of  antiquity,  tminnitted  annual  ofteringB.  llie  ahan  at 
Deloi  were  circular ;  it  being  the  euUom  ibr  the  Totariea  of  Apollo  to  run  around  and 
strike  them  with  whips,  their  amu  bound  behind  them  at  the  aune  time :  Ebey  afterwards 
bite  the  oUve,  vbleh  wai  a  lymbtd  of  the  motion  of  loUr  li^t,  and  of  their  decire  that  it* 
rayi  might  perrade  all  space. 

Kumeroui  fragmeats  of  arefaiteeture  and  acuipture  are  met  with  in  this  favourite  island  ; 
among  them^  hoidi  of  bulla  amnged  OD  the  entablature  in  a  similar  manner  u  fbund  at 
Fenepolis,  which  might  allude  to  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bull,  or  the  sun  when  occupy- 
iag  the  place  of  that  sign.  Before  Zoroaster  refcrmed  tbe  Persian  worship,  under  the 
auspices  of  Darius  Hjitaapes,  such  emblems  were  common,  and  (bnned  part  of  lite  Biithraic 
ceremonies  in  Persia;  and  even  among  many  of  tbe  Cydade*  under  Persian  rule,  where 
the  religion  of  the  Magi  hid  not  been  leceivei 

The  second  sort  was  like  the  gate  si  Arpino  i  an  opoung  in  the  farm  of  a  lofty  pointed 
arch,  which,  bom  its  bong  inconrenient 
ibr  the  reception  of  a  wooden  door  or 
entrance,  could  only  be  clowd  by  rolling 
into  it  a  large  stone,  or  entirely  walling 
it  up.     (Seejfe.72.) 

In  this  eiample  we  have  the  form 
without  tbe  principle  of  the  p<unted  arch  \ 
tbe  stones  overhang  like  corbels,  and  are 
pot  radiated  to  their  respective  centres  : 
after  the  form  was  given,  probably  the 
setting  out  of  the  voussoirs  according  to 
tbe  right  principle  followed. 

In  many  parts  of  Greece  we  find  open- 
ings  in  the  walls  so  arraiuced.  and  tbe  . 
wdght  over  Ibem  umilarly  ^Bposed ;  this 
lystem  led  to  the  practice  adopted  in  the 
conical  structures,  where  a  Krie*  of  con-  t 
centric  rings,  gradually  diminiihii^,  have  '. 
the  same  suppoK  as  this  system  of  cor- 
belling or  gathering  over.      Walls  coo- 

structed  of  r^uUr  masonry,  and  after-       ^'     '  sarmo. 

wards  perforated  or  cut  through,  would  pi'esent  such  an  aperture  in  the  course  of  a  ahort 
lime ;  the  different  courses  would  chip  off  till  something  like  the  form  of  the  equilateral 
triangle  was  assumed,  which,  if  assisted  by  a  little  art,  would  give  the  rudiments  of  a 
poinWd  arch.  Where  such  was  tbe  result  of  undermining  or  a  settlement,  the  iloDe  would 
incline  at  the  heading  joints,  and  the  principle  of  an  arch  would  be  partly  developed. 

When  the  writer  rden  to  the  sketches  he  made  in  his  tour  through  Greece,  he  finds 
abundant  eiamples  of  openings  through  waits  or  entrances,  formed  by  the  mere  laking  out 
of  stones,  originally  laid  in  the  Cyclopean  manner  ;  some  of  these  eihibit  the  arch  entirely- 
lafig.  Tl,  the  lower  coune  might  be  removed,  and  a  segmental  figure  obtained,  the  stone 
work  above  remaining  unaltered :  the  mere  obaervance  of  such  on  accident  would  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  arch,  and  show  that  superincumbent  weight  might  be  safi^ly  discharged. 
To  minds  poAessing  the  acutenees  of  the  Greeks,  such  an  accidental  circumstance  would 
not  lie  lost,  or  tbe  lesson  taught  thrown  away  ;  when  once  the  wedge  theory  was  taken  up, 
there  can  he  little  doubt  hut  the  value  of  pressure  on  each  of  the  vousnirs  of  an  arch  would 
be  practically  understood.  The  rudeness  of  the  examples  left  by  no  means  implies  tlial 
others  ofa  more  perfect  and  refined  character  did  not  eiist;  their  destruction  b«ng  easy, 
may  account  for  our  not  discovering  any  remains.  No  work,  which  Persian  ambition  could 
desire  to  nnnibikie,  could  be  more  readily  destroyed  than  the  abutments  of  an  areh, 
which  would  bring  into  ruin  all  in  connection  with  it;  a  bridge,  or  entrance  to  a  city, 
had  the  arch  been  introduced,  could  be  easily  displaced,  whilst  the  rude  Cyclopean  wall 
would  exhibit  difficultia  and  danger  to  any  attempting  its  overthrow,  tbe  stones  being  so 
placed  upon  and  against  each  otheri  that  the  removal  of  their  abutments  would  not  be 
sufficient  fur  their  demolition.  Il  would  be  required  to  move  each  stone  in  the  order  in 
which  it  was  built  up, 

TTie  eiample  which  follows  eihibits  a  third  kind  of  entrance,  where  a  boriiontal 
stone  is  resting  on  the  side  walls  to  discharge  the  weight,  which  could  not  be  applied  to 
very  lanre  openings.  Such  an  example  exists  at  Alatri  ( j^.  T3. )  in  a  wall  of  Cyclt^ean 
construction,  where  the  courses  are  irregular,  and  the  perpendiculars  not  kept 
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Wbere  ■  linld  or  Mone  could  not  be  haad  niffleMOtlj'  long  to  txtend  ft<m  on*  Junb  to 
■nother,  the  upper  coone  on  one  or  both  ndcs  requited  incluung.  M  in  the  gat*  ■!  Sign* 
(Jig.  74.)  wbcTC  the  <Mlr  Greek  eooatmeUon  ia  ijopleil;  to  tnee  the  r^uUr  itb  from 
tbe$e  .rudirocot*  ia  diffionlti  ■■  v*  do  not  diicover  in  any  of  them  the  next  itcp  bj  wbieb 
the  ptoee**  m*  emnpleted.     Among  the  rMcarcbei  of  modem  traiellen,  an  accotml  of  a 
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pericct  arch  ii  not  to  be  finind  i  and  th 
TaiiL      T^iMt  lucb  a  form  was  unknovn  to  tnero, 

B;  a  combioatian  of  the  second  aod  Ihird  kindi 
junba,  we  hare  a  gateway  of  the  fourth  loit,  of  w 
that  called  the  Gati  of  Oi  Liaiu  U  Mjaam.  Pi 
time.  (See^.  75.) 


he  introduction  of  upiight  posts  or 
'e  find  nanj  eiitnplei,  paiticularlj 
a  infbmu  ub  that  it  existed  In  hfa 


Thii  ^e,    like   i 


luedli 


■Ij    G. 
lu^ot  vail,  bi 

eiog  posuble  for  a  numbci 


a  eoniidenble  diatance 
contriTed  for  defence,  it 
luiiTow  defile  at  the  mio 

Tfaii  gate  is  8  feet  iii  widtb,  and  the  horiiontal 
in  length  ;  the  lions  mentioned  by  Puiuniu  are  i 
in  height  and  about  13  in  width  i  it  maj  date  aa 


which  fbrmed  the  chief  entrance, 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  passages  at 
Hiis   arrangement    was   undoubtedlv 


approach  throi 

e  which  serves  as  a  lintel  is 
n  relief  out  of  a  single  ston 
ing  the  earliest  works  of  « 
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Such  gatea  were  defended  -with  more  enw  tnta  their  being  receaied  ;  U  Nomu  we  have 
uiothei  eiunpie  (fif.  76.).  which  ihowg  more  perfectly  the  method  adopted  bj  the  Ciceka 
to  uinoy  an  enem;  whilit  attacking  them. 


'nie  Scnan  Gate  had  an  fdvanccd  mole  oi  w*ll,  carried  out  for  lome  distance  on  the  Idl 
band  on  coming  out,  which  wai  uied  hj  the  milituy  ot  guard  for  the  diicharge  of  mib 
ulea  agauut  thoae  who  wen  attempting  to  enter  without  permiaioo.  The  reason  aiaigned 
tor  the  left  aide  being  preferred,  «a«,  that  an  attaeking  part;  would  cover  tbrar  left  aide* 
'  with  their  ahields,  and  bold  their  ipear*  in  their  right  hand,  which  would  preaent  to  the 
bcneged  the  only  uncovered  part  that  wu  aaaailable ;  eontty^uently,  bj  thia  arrangement, 
the  right  aide  of  the  attaclung  troofH  became  open  to  the  weapons  of  the  beii^ed.  and  the 
darta  or  projeGtiles  from  the  wall  in  advaiwe  could  be  brought  ftillj  to  bear  againit  the 
moat  vulnerable  parts  of  the  heaic^cra. 

Delos  eihibita  an  arched  gallerj,  alreadj  described,  of  the  lame  construction  aa  that  in 
the  wall  of  Tirjrna,  and  among  the  towna  in  Greece  are  found  manj  aubterraneoua  passages, 
like  that  mentioned  hy  Strabo  as  existing  at  Preneste,  which  wss  underground,  end  served 
usually  the  purposes  of  a  sewer,  couveying  the.  water  from  the  cltj  into  a  deep  valley,  and 
at  other  times  fbr  a  sally  port. 

These  galleries  or  passage*  were  cut  in  thejoek,  someUmes  in  the  natural  soil,  and  otUti 
mined  or  excavated  like  a  tunnel  through  the  neighbouring  oountry. 

Another  deseriptian  of  wall  which  ■urrounded  the  cities  of  Greece  thawed  an  im- 
provement in  oonstructloD  :  these  bad  the  courses  of  atone  or  marble  laid  in  a  more  regular 
manner  ;  and  to  which  were  added  towen  of  a  squsre,  circulsr,  or  polygonal  fbrm,  placed  at 
regular  diatanoea.      Such  vera  those  at  Argoa,  Mesaene.    {Smjig.  ^».) 

Mit»en«  waa  a  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome,  and  celebrated  far  th«  wara  carried 
on  by  its  inhsbitants  against  the  Spartans,  about  TOO  yeus  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Tliebani,  who  under  Epaminondu  defbated  the  Spaitans  abovl  370  yeaia  before  Christ, 
are  suppoaed  to  have  constructed  the  wslU  and  towers  of  this  city,  which  remain.  KpamU 
Dondaa,  asoording  to  Pausaniaa,  bang  assured  that  the  aite  of  Hesaoie  waa  admiraUy 
adapted  fbr  a  city,  deured  that  the  Augura  might  be  consulted  on  the  aubject ;  and 
bvourable  omcni  being  obtained,  he  commenced  the  foundations,  and  ordered  the  atone 
to  be  brought  from  the  neighbouring  hilla.  Tie  Gulpb  of  Meisene  lies  ■  little  distance 
fh>in  the  cit j  on  the  aouth ;  to  the  wrst  apreada*ATadta ;  and  Ithome  rises  shove  the 
plun  with  Mount  Eva  to  the  south.      On  the  top  of  Ithome  are  the  remains  of  the  eitadcL 

After  the  numerous  defeats  which  the  Messenians  su|aincd  in  their  coatesls  with  the 
Spartans,  Pausaniaa  intbrms  ua,  they  abandoned  their  otRr  fortified  cities,  and  retired  to 
Jlboroe,  which  Horoet  allodes  to  — 

And  tkoH  Ihsl  on  the  rteeii  ItbcBS  dmi. 
They  increased  the  eitadel,  and  rendered  it,  by  leveral  engineering  works  practised  on  the 
sleep  rocks,  difficult  of  access.      From  thia  place  they  sent  metwengers  in  thdr  diatress  to 
Ddphos  U>  inquire  of  the  oracle  what  they  were  next  to  do.  when  they  were  ordered  to 
sacrifice  a  pure  virgin  to  the  infernal  demons.   All  their  eflbrta.  however,  were  uaelea  in  the 


TbeHei 


ms,rlter  being  ci 


luSj  luTused,  at  lut  wttled  >t  Rbcgium,  on  th«t  part 
ortbe  TbUian  coast  oppoAite  to  Meiuna.  This  cTent  happened  about  7S3  jearA  befbn  Chtiat. 
AuiLlUaa,  (Hw  of  their  leadera,  took  posaenion  of  the  territorj  bekooging  to  the  Zanelei  in 
Kciljr  where  he  built  a  citj,  and  ttTong,]j  fortified  it ;  and  the  new  inhabitanta  turned  their 
attention  towards  maritime  affaire.  Such,  Pauuulias  tells  u«,  wag  the  end  of  the  wanderingi 
of  the  Heiaenians.  We  can  account  for  the  conslruclioD  and  ITiteim  adopted  for  the  defence 
of  the  cities  in  Sicily,  resembling  Ibow  met  with  in  Greece,  when  we  leant  that  their  buildere 
were  driTen  out  from  ammig  tlie  people  who  occupied  the  latter  country  :  wbeD  they  Red, 
tli«j  carried  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  arta,  and  laid  the  foundation  fbr  their  promul^ 
gaiioii  throughout  the  new  setclemenL 

The  circular  court  remaining  at  Mansie  fiirms  the  northern  entrance  to  the  city,  from 
departure.      On  each  ride  of  the  entrance  are 


thL 


whidi   c 


appnn 


e  wall,  of 
Ibe  circle  are  two  nichea 
or  recEiBes.  with  squats 
beads,  and  iligbtlT  dc-' 
corated.  The  diametef 
of  the  rircle  i*  63  feet, 
■ad  the  largest  aperture 
by  which  it  is  entered,  ^ 
23  feet:  the  other,  about  ■ 
IT  feet,  was  corered  by 
a  lint^  the  dlEaeuaiotis 
of  which  were  18  feet  10 
iocbea  bj  3  fb«t  4  inche* 
bigb,  and  4  feet  wide: 

quired     come      nipport     "H 

from    beneath,    or    the       I, , 

weight      diould      hare       n,.jj, 

been    disriurged    from 

abore,  that  the  tintel  might  hale  re 

After  pa»ing  the  gitta,  the 
road,  Ibrmed  of  large  bloeki  of 
■toDe,  conducts  to  the  «ty  ;  these 
blocks  are  not  polygonal,  but  ob- 
long in  their  fiino. 

The  walls  which  remain  at. 
Messenc  are   of  r^ular    blocks 


mn  wall! 


wing    I 


at  right  angles 


Tlwse  walls,  a*  reetored,  exhibit 
an  arch  ofer  the  principal  en- 
trance, tar  irtiieh  there  is  no  au- 
thority, although  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  nich  an 
made  over  the 
of    the    Greek 


If  we  are  right  with  regard  ti 
the  lime  when  the  arch  wu  usee 
by  tbe    Egyptians,  we  may  oer 


It  danger  of  fracture. 


the  embrasure   and   battlements 
in  Egypt ;  the  arrangement  of  the  nuaonry,  a 
similar  origin.      Time  alone,  and  further  resea 
and  satisiy  us  upon  a  subject  on  wbicb  almost  i 
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The  intenial  iliameter  of  the  circular  li 


S  ieeC,  the  t 
internal  diroeuioiu  of  tha 
■quare  tower  are  IT  feet  8 
inchabf  16  Teet,  and  tbe  open- 
ings on  each  nde  3  feet  4 
india.  The  thickneH  of  the 
walli  90  inchct.  llie  platform 
orwalk  along  tl     '    "' 


■  of  the  maaODTj  being  a  U 


e  lev  thwi  S  tact.     The 


ingi  for  thepuipoeeof  aiuiiing 
thine  employed  in  the  attack, 
veie  Kcured  by  internal  metal 
bar*.  The  lower  tier  of  win- 
dow! wai  splayed,  that  the 
archers  might  hart 


range 


miliUiy 


once  *ow  lu  that  the  practice 

at  this  peiiod  was  the  same 

throagbout  all  the   countries 

which  bordered  the  Mediter-  -, 

™au,  StM.       Pausania.   de-  "« 

aczihei  i-**^*^*''  ibrtificatioiki ;  those  bj  H< 


It  little  from  the  eumple*  here  given. 


The  battlements  hare  been  added  from  specinii 
the  wetion   of  the  wall   ibowt  the  filling    in   between   t 
adnpled  to  tie  the  whole  together.      Some  of  the  aperture*,  or  smaU  windows,  are  fioidied 


vith  triugoUt  beadi,  cut   out  oT   the  liisic   ilonc  which   ■cttc*  m   (be   lintd.     tbe 
iDwen  were  only  niied  ■  itory  ibore  the  otiiaMij  level  of  the  mJli 

Argos  had  ■ilmibH- tower,  aOfiwtSiiMbsbj  IT  ftelT  utcha  in  theelnr,  with  walliibaut 
'  '^—  '  ■—'--a  thick  ■round  it,  luppOHd  to  h»e  heen  the  put  of  ■  Phiuot.  that  aerTed  to 


of  the  country  around 
Tegea  and  MaDtinea. 
Tbt    eitenial      walls 

cooudcniily,    and     if 


■bmJd   be  their  dia- 


pieces  of  oak  timbef, 
lour  cubita  in  tength, 
were  introduoed  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  to 
bcilitate  a  repui  in  eaae  a  breach  «a*  made. 

Hie  walla  of  Athena  were  reatored  aAer  the  In- 
Tanon  of  Philip,  aon  of  Demetriua,  in  great  haate, 
when  many  public  buildinga  were  destroyed,  and 
the  materiala  uaed  lor  the  purpoae  :  we  aee  on  the 
north  nde  of  the  acropolia  luch  a  wall,  where 
eolnmna,  triglypha,  metopca,  and  oornicea  are  used, 
without  order*  Hie  long  wall  of  the  Piraus*  which 
haa  been  already  mentknted,  waa  not  commenced, 
according  to  niucydides,  lib.  iL  cap.  IS,,  until  thoae 
aroDDd  ^  city  were  completed ;  hut  it  waa  set  out       _    „ 

near  the  I^neua  of  such    a   width    that  two  carta         *  "    '    '""■ 

loaded  could  conTeniently  paaa.  The  length  of  the  Pbaleiian  wall  to  that  part  of  the  city 
where  it  joined  waa  35  fiirloags  ;  that  part  between  the  long  walls  and  the  Phalerian, 
35  hirlongi ;  and  the  length  of  the  long  walla  down  to  the  Pirsus  waa  40  furlongs  ;  and 
the  whole  compiaa  of  (he  Pirieui,  together  with  the  Munychia,  60  fijrlooga. 

The  etigiueer'i  skill  wu  called  forth  by  the  early  bhabitants  uf  Greece,  in  the  erection  of 
the  walls  which  ■uirounded  their  cities,  and  in  the  design  anil  conitruiHion  of  the  machine* 
placed  upon  them  for  their  defence.  The  artiGce  displayed  in  protecting  or  defending  a 
long  line  of  wall  so  fortified,  wai  aHen  matched  by  the  boiegerii,  and  we  find  improvetnenl 
continually  made,  both  in  maintaining  and  taking  a  city,  by  the  earefiil  attention  of  (bose  . 
upon  whom  these  duties  derolied.  llie  arebitect.  well  tkilled  in  the  arta  of  design,  would 
be  the  beat  qualified  to  erect  a  stone  bacrier,  either  against  a  flood,  or  an  aimed  body  of 
men,  ai  well  aa  for  raising  heavy  weights,  and  transporting  them  to  any  required  distance  ; 
in  the  eorlv  age  of  society,  he  would  he  the  most  efficient  director  for  ^1  that  now  devolvea 
upon  the  military  and  civil  engineer.  And  as  we  leam  from  the  ancient  bislorians,  that  the 
architect  had  entrusted  to^him,  not  only  the  defences  of  the  towns  and  cities,  but  also  their 
arrangement,  drainage,  and  general  superintendence,  we  may  infer  that  there  existed  no 
distinction  between  him  and  the  engineer. 

But  the  most  important  knowledge  to  him  employed  in  the  defence  of  a  city  or  pro- 
viding for  its  health  andsalubrity,  would  be  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sciences,  without 
which  no  great  work  could  be  devised  or  undertaken.  Vitruvius,  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 
engines  of  war  entrusted  to  him  by  Augustus,  tells  as  frequently  in  his  writings,  that  those 
•dectcd  as  engineera  deeply  studied  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras.  Empeiloclex.  Epicbarmus, 
and  other  philoaopben  :  Metagenes  Ctcsiphon,  Evangetus,  Fsonius,  Pephasmenoa,  Cetras, 
Polydus,  Diades,  Cbitiean  Agctor,  Diognetus,  Trjpho,  and  manyother  eminent  names,  might 
be  cited  among  the  Creeks,  who  were  prsclically  acquaiuti^d  with  the  use  of  machinery, 
and  iu  applicatiaas,  to  the  descructlun  of  lowus  and  cities,  when  called  upon  by  the  greui 
gcooala  of  the  age  to  eiert  their  ingeimily. 
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Hie  oonstructlon  and  demolition  of  their  vails  needed  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  among 
the  Greeks  a  knowledge  of  all  its  proportions  was  thoroughly  understood.  The  battering- 
ram,  the  balistae,  the  catapults,  the  crane,  the  tortoise  for  filling  up  ditches  and  other 
purposes,  and  the  several  machines  described  for  defence,  show  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  properties  of  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  puUey,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge, 
and  the  screw ;  and  Euclid's  Elements,  collected  about  280  years  before  Christ,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupUs  assembled  at  Alexandria,  attest  their  advance  in  geometry. 

The  walls  which  remain  in  part  at  Platea  more  distinctly  show  the  arrangement  of  the 
towers,  battlements,  and  galleries  be- 
tween them.     In  some  of  the  towers 
are  staircases,  and  the  whole  is  con*  ~ 
structed  of  lurge  stones. 

The  double  waUs  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, also  described  by  Thucy-  3 
dides,  were  formed  in  portions  of  a 
double  circle,  one  towards  Platea, 
and  the  other  towards  Athens. 
They  were  distant  from  each  other 
about  16  feet,  and  the  space  so  ob- 
tained was  divided  into  rooms  by 
cross  waUs,  which  tied  and  united 
the  whole  together.  At  every  tenth 
battlement  was  a  tower,  extend- 
ing through  both  walls,  and  having 
its  passage  through  the  middle  over 
the  rooms,  to  which,  during  incle- 
ment weather,  the  guards  might  re- 
tire, and  keep  watch  through  the 
loop-holes  contrived  for  the  purpose. 
(Lib.  iii  cap.  21.) 

Amidst  the  discoveries  in  Lycia, 
made  by  Charles  Fellowes,  Esq.  a  few 
vears  ago,  and  pubUshed  by  that 
mde&tigable  traveller,  were  several 
gates  of  peculiar  construction.  Hiat 
at  Penara  is  Cydopean,  and  formed 
of  masuve  upri^t  stones,  with 
another  laid  over  as  a  lintel,  now 

broken.  (^SeeJIg.  85.)     There  is  also  one  wlucfa  forma  the  entrance  to  a  tomb^  having 
pointed  arch  surmounted  by  the  horns  of  a  bulL   ( See  Jip.  86. ) 
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Fig.  84. 


n.ATaA. 


Fig.M. 


rSNASA. 


Fig.  86. 


PENABA. 


There  are  great  varieties  of  form  given  to  the  ancient  portals,  and  it  is  curious  to  trace 
the  changes  from  the  rude  Cyclopean  method  of  discharging  a  wdgfat  over  an  opening,,  by 
the  gradual  projection  of  the  stones  meeting  in  the  middle,  to  the  formation  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  as  used  by  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  time,  two  stones,  like  the  chord  of  two 
arcs,  being  placed  one  against  the  other.  The  approach  to  the  regular  portal  is  made  at  thd 
gate  of  Penara,  and  this  is  rendered  beautiful  by  the  improvements  added  in  that  at  Sidymi^ 


Ciur.  III. 


GRECIAN, 
with  lioo'i  boids  pnitecii  the  m 
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h  form  the  iquatc 


*beR  B  ample  cornice  w 
portaL    iSetJSji.  87.) 

In  ■  tomb  M  TdmesHu  in  later  time*  »e  find  Uie  bold  ■emicircular  nrch  containing 
*ilhin  tbe  (qnare  portal  farmed  of  regular  louoiun,  end  let  out  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
oT  ia  Goutruetian.    Thii  ii  thought  to  be  oT  Roman  work.     (See/;.  S8.) 

The  nUa  of  Etmicaa  dtua  exhibit  a  more  perfect  cootniction ;  the  TTrrbeniana  in  the 


eat  Coaa  n 


■  ofthewalL 


walk  of  Volterra,  Cortena,  Fopulunia,  Roselle.  Fiewle,  Coaa.  Luna,  tbroughoul 
and  cren  at  Fompni,  followed  the  manner  adopted  bf  the  Pela^  or  Cyciopa  ii 
though  in  the  later  example  there  ii  a  oeaicr  approach  to  regular  m 

The  block*  at  Voltem  are  laid  ul  newlir  horiiontal  coursn ;  and 
the  eomtructioD  at  Mjtrmt.     At  RoaellCt  on  the  Ombrone,  are  Taut  ruini  •> 
hill,  and  tbe  walli  are  nceilj  a  mile  and  three  quartera  in  circumference,  a 
eoane  limestone,  or  Urge  mawci  oT  trarertine,  the  outer  face  oT  which   ia  perfeetlj  It 
throughout-    Some  of  thcac  blocks  are  1 5  feet  in  length,  and  their  thicknesa  ia 
onlj  two  of  th^e  stones  side  bj  side  arc  required  for  the  entire 

Coca,  near  Ortntello,  has  iti  walla  nearly  entire,  and  thoae  Hi  L-una,  an  ancient  mariimM 
estaMbfantent  of  the  Etniacans,  were  Imilt  in  Ihli  manner,  of  poie  marble,  taken  thim  the 
neighbourijig  quarrie*  of  Carrara.  Man; 
of  tbCM  waUi  hare  their  horiiontal  couraea 
laid  nearlr  parallel,  whibt  tbe  joints  which 
ahould  he  perpendicular  are  inclined ;  » 
that  the  (tone*  are  cut  more  in  the  form  of 
a  trapexium  or  Tbomboid.  their  end*,  in  par- 
ticular ntuationi  where  strength  u  Tequired, 
are  doretailed  one  within  the  other 

At  Cire^  remuiw  a  rude  entrance,  which 
haa  a  Cjclopcan  character,  built  up  with 
atoaea  without  cement ;  and  it  would  aeem 
that  among  tbe  Etrtueani  the  progreaa  of 
improTcmcnt  kept  pace  with  the  Grecka  :  we 
haTe  entiwwca  to  their  towns,  eihibiUng  (be 
■ame  atjle  of  eorutrudion,  and  in  some  in. 
itancca  nsllj  superior.      That  at   Voltirra 

(f7jF.  89.)  Another  at  Tuwulam  h4ii  its 
■quare-hcaded  opening  now  inclosed  within 
ular  itointed  arch,  whirl 

™ctcd.tthe-metimo.,,he    ^:;,..  '     / - K/''^.^^^^ 


waits  then 


■ift%,  kno 


this  peculiar  form  of  the  arch  ii  frequent!]! 
linmd,  but  in  the  present  example  all  the 
■tonea  radiate  to  their  renpectire  cer;tres,  and 
le««e  no  doubt  aa  to  the  principle  being 
thorooghly   known ;    indeed,  it   is   nolhinic 
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more  thui  the  remit  of  taking  oat  the  middle  Toanoira  and  btinging  the  other  portumi  of 
the  uch  nearer  ti^ether,  or.  in  other  worda,  narrowing  Ibe  urigirul  opening,  makbg  uae 
of  the  same  atone*  which  Krml  for  a  semicircular  arch.  Sucb  an  aceidaitil  aaapwtiop  may 
hare  been  the  cause  of  the  pointed  anh.  In  aome  of  the  citiei  of  EtnirU.  partieularif  at 
Tiuwulum,  are  the  remains  of  arohea  ■imilarlj  onutructed  with  that  in  jt^.  90.,  but  it* 
tUte  renwna  uncertain.  Thia  example  haa  been  adduced  aa  an  early  ipeoimen  of  the  use  of 
the  pointed  arch ;  it  fomiB  a  por^ 
tion  of  a  aubtHTraean  eourae 
□ugh  which  tl 


water   wa.  I 

irousht  to  the  [e- 

•erroir  dirtributed  to  the  lower 

portion  of  th 

to  the  emiasi 

■rj ,  ia  narrower  at 

top    than   at 

bottom,   and  co. 

Tered  b;  ■  ■ 

ilnftle  atone  lintel. 

H«J  -e  «.y 

authority  fcr  affia- 

ing  ■  dale,  w 

eaboutdno  longer 

be  in  doubt 

as  to   the  origin 

of  the    pointed  arch;    but  "we 

ha*e    not    ei 

ridence    by    which 

we  can  trac 

e  in  introduction. 

the  work  of 

a  much  later  epoch 

than  that  a«i 

igned  to  it. 

Tie   great 

bear  to  thoee  of  Cf  eece  indicate! 
a  common  origin,  or  that  they 
were  the  work  of  the  lame 
tribes,  though  Mattered  on  ra- 

of  Tyrrhenua,  a  L^dian  prince, 
was  luppoeed  by  Cato  to  be 
their  great  leader  to  the  plain) 
oflt^yi  and  if  hi>  follower* 
were  drawn  from  the  ahorea  of 

cultj  in  aecountlng  for  the  remains,  appertaining  to  th»  arts,  dug  up  at  Naple*,  CapuK, 
Verona,  and  Padua,  roembling  those  discovered  throughou    " 

Etruria,  bounded  hy  the  Tiber  on  the 
east,  bj  the  Maira  on  the  west,  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian aea  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Ap- 
peninea  on  the  north,  according  to  Folybiua 
and  Herodotus,  had  ita  inhabitants  from  the 
Auatie  coast-,  tbeir  language  nearly  ap- 
proached the  Hebrew  or  ntenician.  and 
their  alphabetic  ctuiactera  were  the  earlietl 
used  in  Italy.  Of  the  inscriptions  remaining, 
there  is  enough  to  indicate,  particularly  in 
the  latter   period  of    their   institutions,   a     ! 

always  held  in  high  repute,  and  in  the  early 

history  of  Rome,  we  find  them  selected  to 

construct  what  was  necessary  for    the   em-  »n,in,n,» 

bellishment  of  the  city.      If  the  Pehugi  or  '■     ■ 

Phcenicians  were  the  civiLisers  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  must  follow  them,  to 

account  for  the  similarity  of  manners  and  customs.      About  SO80  years  before  Christ,  thcj 

founded  in  Egypt  the  dynasty  of  the   Hucsas,  which  Sesostris  drove  out  about  500  yean 

afterwardi.      Greece  received  its  first  colony  under  Inachus,  1986  before  Christ,  which  was 

followed   by  others  under   Danaui,    Cecropa,    Cadmus.    Deucalion,    Fetops,    and  various 

Phoenician  or  Pelaagle  chieEu      In  the  course  of  time,  the  settlers  driven  out  by  Deucalion 

from  Thessoly,  who  had  settled  at  Epinu.  retired  or  went  over  to  Italy,  carrying  all  that 

was  valuable,  and  established  themselves  first  on  tbe  coast    This  seems  prohablerand  enablea 

UB  to  account  for  the  similarity  of  their  habitations  and  arrangements  as  well  ai  in  their 

engineering  works. 

TVeofwiu  were  generally  added  to  the  Greek  cities  at  a  very  early    period.      According 


The  tnuurr  of  Atreni  at  MyceUB,  *nd  ■nathcr  at  HTiieiu,  ii  doeribed  bj  PiunnUi. 
Wh«n  the  writer  nuasured  the  fint-meDtioned  building  in  1B18,  there  wu  no  portioa  of 
the  doonrm^  vhieh  incloeed  ita  in- 
terior,   although  '  much  might   be 


a  metal  the 
interior,  ii  said  to  hsTe  been  cned. 
By  aome  the  building  la  qntstioD 
is  eonndered  aaattmib;  it  u  of  a 
conical  ahape,  about  50  fbet  in  di- 
ameter. Tkt  coorses  of  Btone  are 
all  laid  boriiontallf,  and,  bj  gra. 
doallj  prtijecting  one  over  the  other, 
■wnjmv  the  eharaeter  of  an  arch,  or 
nuber  that  of  a  oiHie  (Jig.93.),  the 
form  adopted  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  in  the  brick  nnistniction  wh  ich 
curies  the  timber  dome  at  St. 
^ul'i.  Thk  method  of  gathering 
over  concentric  rijigv  h«a  been  pmc- 
tiled  1>7  people  of  all  nations ;  we 

Italy,  where  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  it  was 
miule  use  of  at  Fiio,  in  the  bap- 
tistery. Around  the  Treasury  at 
Hyoens  tbe  earth  is  bedded  up  to 
the  stones,  and  the  entrance  was 
by  ■  passage  closed  by  ornamental 
jambs,  with  a  door  -  or  gate.  Within  the  first  circular  chamber  was  a  second,  entered  by  a 
square  door,  which  bod  a  large  none  for  its  lintel,  the  weight  shore  being  discharged  by  a 
gradual  gathering  over  of  &t  courses.  It  is  nearly  50  feet  in  diameter  and  in  hei^t ; 
two  stone*  eorer  tbe  entrance  passage,  one  of  which  is  ST  feet  long,  16  feet  brood,  and  4 


I  of  many  of  the  arts  of  co 


Mf.W. 

The  Greelis,  the  i 
forms  serYiceable  to 
in  architecture. 

Id  Mr.  Fellowet'a  volume,  tbe  method  adopted  by  the  Lycians  of  ci 
out  of  tbe  solid  rock  is  admirably  pnm  ;  in  some  eiamplea  we  have  im 


8Q. 

eoDatruetioD.  m  which 
the  coTeruig  u  cuthI 
to  rcprcMiU  nfUn,  &0. 
Id  uuitbcr.  at  Mjra,  ii 
■  wuMlovifedmirmbte  for 
iU  lightom  uid  deli- 
caM  proportioni,  u  ic 
Uh  other  »«rietj  here 
I  TheBntprin- 
ciplea  of  architecture 
are  indicated.  AU  the 
tie*  to  hold  in  the  up- 
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the  gmt  taite  and  hsppj 
theee  cbamberg  Ibr  the  re- 
ecuted  in  the  wall«  of  the 
ni  or  so  perTect  a  deaigD. 
'  ■  ictioo  ho 


aide  bj  iide,  or  aa  made 

out  df  the  topi  of  the 

eedaror  fir  tree.   There 

IB  in  thit   picturesque 

ftigment  a  beaatilul  proportion  rragning  throughout ; 

execution  of  the  maun*  emplored  in  deaigning  and  workii 

eeption  of  the  dead.     (See  j(p.  94.)     The  aiune  nay  be  fbund 

Sicilian  towna,  particularly  at  AKrigentumi  though  b;  no  i 

That  architecture  had  iti  origin  among  a  people  who  uud  tin 

been  generally  adnutlcd,  and,  indeed,  moat  of  the  part*  uf  Uiv  Greek  orden  » 

their  proportion!  from  the  scanllings  of  wood. 

In  the  "  AatlchiU  della  Sicitia  per  Dominico  la  Faio  PietraianU  Duetdi  Serradi&lco.' 
the  engineer  and  architect  will  find  ample  historical  and  practical  inlbraialion  to  aatislj  himi 
npon  the  emhelliKhment  and  di-fence  of  the  early  Greek  citiea,  throughout  that  elegant  and 
erudite  work,  we  hare  evidence  Chat  every  atone  has  been  turned  and  examined  that  could 
lead  to  an  understanding  of  iLi  use;  the  great  taste  evinced  in  the  arrangement,  the  correct- 
neia  of  the  maps  and  plans  of  tho  Kvenl  harbours  on  the  coBit,  render  it  highly  important 
that  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  thii  subject  should  have  it  m  their  poaseSBion ;  it 
oontaim  an  ample  account  of  the  labouia  and  studies  of  the  civil  engineer,  throughout  Siciljr, 
during  a  period  the  most  interesting. 

Wherever  ■  stalrcaw.  conducting  up  ■  dope  to  OM  of  these  sepulchres,  required  a 
parapet  to  protect  the  side*,  the  stones  were  cut  out 
of  the  solid,  and  ftirmed  the  lut  of  cub  course  ;  by 
this  arrangement  considerahle  strength  was  obtained, 
and,  hy  the  manner  in  which  they  were  placed, 
cramps  were  dispensed  with.  Stonea  so  united 
or  tied  together,  were  well  adapted  lar  a  staircase 
between  two  walla.  (Seej)j|.  95.)  The  science  be- 
longing to  architecture  was  derived  from  the  Greeks. 
and  diOen  materially  Irom  the  art  itself:  in  the 
(bmer,  theory  and  prsctioe  constitute  the  eaaenoe ; 
in  the  latter,  the  imagination  ia  necessary.  One, 
then,  ia  the  system  of  knowledge  reduced  to  practice 
and  unerring  rules,  which,   on  all  occasions,    must 

guide  the  engineer  and  architect  in  the  carrymg  out  yt^,  ^ 

of  his    designs  i    such  a  science    is   deducible   &om 

truths,  and  their  relation  to  one  another.  After  the  rude  artificer  bdd  discovered  the  essential 
supports  requisite  Ibr  the  construction,  of  his  cabin  or  rcsidctkce,  he  would  then  endeavour 
to  give  it  a  form  plaslng  to  the  eye,  or  an  eipreiaion  denoting  it*  purpose.  Before  the 
main  supports  of  an  edifice  assumed  the  character  of  columns,  or  the  timber  which  rested 
on  them  that  of  the  architrave,  a  more  simple  and  rude  manner  of  framing  was  eipresaed- 
T^  square  upright,  mortised  through  to  receive  the  tenons  of  the  horixontal  timhera,  is 
the  most  simple  holding  or  tieing  together  that  can  be  well  imagined;  to  execute  which, 
few  toots,  or  not  more  Iban  thoae  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Dedalus,  were  required. 
Practice  soon  taught  the  strength  of  the  various  qualities  of  timber,  and  the  itecewly 
of  cutting  off  from  the  tree  all  t^    '  ......        ........ 


Ciui.  III. 


GRECIAN. 


SI 


IWlxr  expoaed  wouM  require  ore,  whilst  tbM  which  Emned  the  nftm,  and  vm 
protoeted  by  the  cmf  or  ttntring,  might  be  dloired  to  letain  iu  origiiul  rolunditj, 
la  tbe  aletior  could  not  be  iffeeted  b;  the  weather.  In  thCK  few  eiwnples  we  bncj 
we  can  tncc  the  germ  of  all  that  wai  aftvrvaidi  rendered  beautiful  bj  art.  and  in  them 
Ibe  Tt^dinwoti  of  that  fine  hatcj  which  guided  the  Creelii  to  the  eicellcnce  we  admire  in 
all  tbeir  deaigns. 


in  architecture;  the 


T*"^»*g  tliein  a  body 
of  GcpbjriaiB,  who 
whovrer  they  went 
cartied  a  knowledge 

letten;  the  poet 
Luean    telli  «  the 

fint  acquainted  with 
the  mjttaj  <^  let- 
ten,  and  etnild  write 
down  or  igure  the 
tboiwfala  of  the 
mind;  &«n  them 
Ibe  Egyptians  ac- 
quired tbnr  know- 
ledge. To  these 
Gcf^iyriana,        who 

a  ehr  of  Euboa,  hai 
been   attributed    all 


architecture 


■nenced  buildingi  of 

the  wood  huti  lor- 
nierljF  uaed.  Cad- 
■nui,  who  li»ed  about 
1500  feara  before 
Chriat,  introduced 
tha  Egyptian  and 
Pbanician  Cimis  of  ' 
wonbip      to      the 


and   building    l 
9  the  Gephyriai 
Tarioiu  dementi  of  Greek  architect 


pieaetited  by  the  original  hut,  and  engi 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  Our  great  autho 
had  iti  origin  from  wooden  buildings ; 
the  inTention  and  fiirmi  of  all  we  fiud  ei 


t  practised  by  the  people  of  that  nation, 
une  epoch.  It  hai  been  assumed  that  the 
Irawn  from  the  buildings  constructed  by  the 
toloniits,  who  were  struck  with  the  Gwlures 
I  their  designs  all  that  was  so  pleuing  and 

■•i-'tir.t ^    -'- 


cutedin 


imber  o 


and  them 


1  refer  for 


his  imitadOD,  which  may  also  aco 

ample  bdbre  us.      The  principle 

cordance  with  the  tnaterialt  the  property  ofstone  dit 

he  ^plied  to  tie  and  bold  a  building  together,  by  i 

dinal  libra,  whilst  stone,  howerei  strong  or  tough. 

Among  the  omamental  works  of  the  Greeks  we  tia< 
Aowen  imitated  in  marble,  but  always  with  to  much  i 
character,  and  aesna  lo  become  identiBed  with  iti  subject. 


called  upon  to  shape 
It  may  hare  bad  a  wooden  model  for 
iblance  to  timber  Homing  in  the  ei- 
nught,  however,  always  to  be  in  ac- 

:  toughnesi  and  itrL'ngth  of  its  longitu- 

I  used,  would  readily  be  torn  asunder. 

I  hare  frequently  Hni.nals,  plants,  and 

■  ilicacy  that  the  material  Iom^  its 
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The  civil  engineer,  when  called 
upon  to  «ork  out  mtsata  of  rock,  tiu 
opportunities  bfibrded  bim  to  imitAte 
tiie«  original  conceptiong.  and  pro- 
duce an  eflect  upon  itone  which  al- 
moat  indicates  the  employment  of  an- 
other material;  not  that  the  eye  ihould 
be  wanionlj  deceived  at  anj  time. 

In   these   sepulchral    abodes    the 
duracter  aimed   at   is   that   of    an    , 
halntation  ;  the  hewer  of  stone  here    | 
has.    perhaps,   impresaed    upon   bis    ! 
matenal    the    resemblance   of   the 
dwelling  once  tenanted  hy  the  oc- 
cupier of  the  tomb  i  from  Ml  humble 
an  eflbrt  we  ^ave  handed  down,  in  an 
imperishable  material,  the  style  of 
construction  used  bjr  the  I.ycians  at 
a   very    early    period,    and    ao    uni- 
versally   adopted    b;    the     nations 
spread     alon^    the    shores    of    the 
Mediterranean.      We  must  not    in- 
quire into  the  fitness  of  the  material 
employed   to    give    eipreuion,   but 
allow  pnuse  to  the  design,  on  ac- 
count of  it!  conveying  to  us  a  re.    , 
semblance  of  what  was  most  dear  to  ^ 


have  an 

abod 

prt. 

vided^ 

the  dead, 

&rmoT 

cheerful 

nits  character  than 

the  py 

amid 

or 

conical 

mound  of 

ibitantfl  of  Lycia  retun  the  forms  of  tl 


r  earlier  constructed  buildings,  we 


pies.  (See/s.98.)  Others 
built  of  mud  and  strav 
are  covered  with  tim- 
bers, on  which  is  spread  . 
a  byer  of  stone,  above  ' 
which  is  laid  a  le 
earth.  k  . 
and  tolled  down  till  i 
becomes  perfectly  water- 


tighL      Plants  sprin_ 

forms  which  the  Greet  architect 

handed    down  by  their    bisli 


Fl».99. 
artilicial  terrace,  which  n 


(uggested  the  varlcnia 
::tsgave  lo  the  coverinf  of  their  buildings.  (Seejly.  SS.} 
Greeki  are  itow  only  known  to  us  by  reading  the  accounts 
rians.  Most  of  their  harbours  are  destroyed,  and  their 
own,  yet,  by  a  carefiil  eiamina^on  of  the  rcmaina,  much 
ight  yet  be  discovered  :  the  smallness  of  their  vessels  did  not  require  very  deep  water  for 
eir  oecurity  ^  shallow  seas  or  inlets  from  the  main  were  usualy  preferred  by  their  ma- 
icrs,  around  which  they  oonstrueted  arsenals,  magaiines  fbr  (totes,  lighthouses,  and  other 
111  dings  necessary  fbr  commerce  and  fbr  protactitHi. 
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BOMAN  £N6IN£EBING. 

IxALY,  whose  history  is  tiiYolTed  in  obscurity,  at  an  early  period  iras  divided  into  the 
states  of  liguria,  Gallia  Cispadana,  GaUia  IVanspadana,  Etruria,  Umbria,  Sabinum, 
Latium,  Ficenum,  the  country  of  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  Marai,  Frentani, 
Samnites,  Herpini,  Campania,  Picentini,  Magna  Griecia,  Apulia,  and  others. 

The  Etrurians  were  among  the  first  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  yictories  over  the 
ndghbouring  tribes,  and  by  their  attention  to  commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace,  which  they 
learnt  firom  the  Fhoeniciana.  Ihe  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Elba  afforded  them 
materials  for  ship-building,  and  metals  for  the  &brication  of  all  sorts  of  tools.  Military 
architecture  by  the  Tuscans  was  greatly  improved,  and  the  ruins  of  their  towns  on  or  near 
the  coasts  at  Luna,  Pisa,  L^hom,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  many  others,  prove  them  to  have  been 
also  a  maritime  people.  To  them  succeeded  the  Roman  Empire,  which  could  boast  of 
dominion  over  1197  cities  in  Italy,  360  in  Spain,  300  in  Afirica,  500  in  Asia,  1200  in  Gaul, 
and  several  in  Britun.  Roads  of  the  best  construction  were  every  where  made  to  unite 
these  aties ;  and  the  coasts  which  did  not  afford  a  natural  protection  to  their  ships  were 
furnished  with  artificial  ports.  The  power  which  grew  up  in  this  vast  empire  diffused  its 
advantages  over  the  whole  world.  Agriculture,  which  was  made  a  science  and  lauded  by 
the  poets,  introduced  plants  of  every  kind  to  soils  of  distant  lands  where  they  were  likely  to 
flourish.  The  sciences  followed  in  the  train  of  their  conquests,  and  engineers  of  talent  were 
attadied  to  their  armies  on  their  march,  and  established  in  every  great  city  of  their  empire. 
Emperors  distinguished  themselves  in  the  prosecution  of  great  and  important  engineering 
works,  and  all  who  became  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  their  enemies  expended  some  portion 
for  the  benefit  of  their  country :  thus  the  blessings  and  luxuries  of  life  became  universally 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  Europe^  By  the  Romans  civilisation  was  spread  fiur  and 
wide ;  they  made  use  of  the  talent  which  every  where  sprung  up,  and  by  their  encourage- 
ment naturalised  it  and  made  it  their  own. 

Architecture  and  civil  engineering  are  both  treated  at  great  length  by  Vitruvius,  and  we 
canndt  do  better  Uian  follow  the  order,  as  well  as  description,  of  that  able  writer,  who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  our  only  early  guide,  without  whose  labours  we  should  need 
an  explanation  of  some  of  the  simple  terms  made  use  of  in  the  descriptions  left  us  by  otiier 
authors.  The  inventions  of  many  Greeks  would  not  have  been  known  to  us  if  he  had  not 
handed  them  down.  He  lived  and  wrote  when  Rome  was  at  its  greatest  pitch  of  glory  *, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  rules  he  gives  for  construction  were  different  firom 
what  were  in  those  days  most  approved. 

Hie  Romans  founded  towns  wherever  their  arms  were  victorious,  and  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  of  their  site,  that  it  should  not  be  under  the  influence  of  noxious  or 
pestilential  vapours,  but  well  provided  with  all  the  conveniences  necessary  to  sustain  life 
and  health. 

Vitruvius  informs  us  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes  was  avoided,  and  that  the  aspect  for 
towns  should  not  be  directly  south  or  west  when  founded  on  the  sea^sbore,  otherwise  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  would  be  inconvenient.  By  the  Greeks  air  was  called  Pallas,  and 
by  Homer  Glauoopis,  which  indicates  a  quality  clear  and  transparent ;  but  the  ancients  were 
not  acquidnted  with  its  properties,  or  the  manner  it  which  it  administered  to  the  nourish-^ 
ment  or  support  of  life ;  the  lightest  and  clearest  they  considered  the  healthiest,  and,  by 
inhftlmg  pure  Mr,  that  their  imaginations  were  improved.  On  this  account  the  Athenians 
were  considered  more  intelligent  than  the  Thebons,  who  were  living  in  a  humid  at- 
mosphere. 

The  Romans,  in  setting  out  a  camp,  commenced  by  sacrificing  animals,  the  livers  of  which 
they  carefully  examined :  if  they  found  any  disease,  they  subjected  others  to  a  like  test ; 
if  the  greater  number  proved  to  be  healthy,  it  was  then  considered  that  the  soil  and  water 
were  fit  for  the  use  of  man,  and  the  encampment  was  completed.  In  the  same  manner, 
previous  to  the  foundation  of  a  city,  every  necessary  inquiry  was  made  upon  all  these  sub- 
jects, and  also  upon  the  best  system  by  which  the  drainage  could  be  effected.  If  circum- 
stances required  it  to  be  established  in  a  marshy  situation,  near  the  sea-coast,  a  northern, 
northreastem,  or  eastern  aspect  was  preferred,  care  beinff  tiJien  that  none  of  its  foundations 
should  be  so  low  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  being  thoroughly  and  effectually  drained, 
llie  sewers  were  laid  out  so  as  to  discharge  all  s\iperfluous  waters  into  the  sea ;  the  lands 
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round  the  city  were  thoroughly  drained,  and  by  this  means  all  the  cities  in  Cisalpine  Gaul* 
Ravenna,  Aquileia,  and  others,  were  rendered  healthy.  It  is  recorded  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Salopia  in  Apulia,  being  continually  out  of  health,  applied  to  Marcus  Hostilius  ibr  permissiofi 
to  remove  their  town  to  a  more  healthy  spot,  when  a  site  near  the  sea  was  purchased  by 
consent  of  the  senate  and  Roman  people,  and  the  new  work  commenced,  each  citizen 
having  a  portion  of  ground  allotted  him  at  a  moderate  price.  A  communication  was  after- 
wards made  between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  by  which  the  former  was  converted  into  an 
excellent  harbour  for  sliipping.  The  Salopians  thus  acquired  a  healthy  situation  four  miles 
from  their  former  city,  and  had  all  the  advantages  they  desired.  The  Romans  always 
thought  of  the  best  means  for  providing  the  inhabitants  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  for 
holding  communication  with  other  portions  of  the  empire.  They  would  not  have  followed 
that  advice  which  the  architect  gave  to  Alexander,  to  cut  Mount  Athos  into  the  figure  of  a 
man  holding  a  city  in  one  hand,  and  collecting  the  waters  of  the  mountain  in  the  other,  if 
the  country  around  had  been  barren  or  unprofitable.  A  region  more  accessible  both  by 
land  and  water  would  have  been  preferred  by  the  Roman  engineers,  where  water  was  of  a 
quality  not  iigurious  to  health,  and  sufficiently  abundant  for  the  wants  and  luxuries  of 
the  citizens.  They  carefully  examined  into  the  health  of  the  people  that  occupied  the 
region  where  a  new  city  was  to  be  founded,  they  observed  the  effects  on  the  building<» 
which  existed,  and  the  trees,  whether  they  indicated,  by  their  bending  in  one  direction,  any 
prevalent  or  continued  high  winds.  They  also  observed  the  surfiices  of  the  natural  stones 
and  those  used  in  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  whether  any  decomposition  had  taken 
place,  or  the  atmosphere  had  acted  ii^juriously  upon  them. 

After  the  site  was  determined  upon,  wells  were  sunk  to  try  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  if  fit 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  constructions  intended  to  be  put  upon  it,  they  commenced 
their  foundations  for  the  outer  walls,  which  were  always  based  upon  a  solid  stratum  ;  the 
workmanship  as  well  as  the  materials  employed  for  this  purpose  were  the  best  that  could 
be  obtained  on  the  spot  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, — square  stones,  flint  or  rubble, 
burnt  or  unbumt  bricks,  bonded  together  with  timber,  as  that  of  the  olive,  or  some  other 
equally  imperishable  wood,  llie  works  were  conducted  by  the  military  or  civil  engineers, 
and  every  means  adopted  that  could  render  them  proof  against  the  attack  of  ah  enemy. 
Vitruvius  recommends  that  the  plan  of  the  city  should  be  polygonal,  because  the  soigles  of  a 
square  or  paralldogram  are  defended  with  more  difficulty.  The  towers  should,  he  observes, 
be  also  round  or  polygonal,  the  square  towers  being  more  easily  ii^ured  at  the  quoins  by  the 
battering-ram.  When  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  city  was  constructed  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  buttresses  were  added,  distant  from  each  other  as  much  as  the  height  of  the  wall,  or,  if 
requisite,  nearer  togethtf .  They  were  gathered  in  gradually,  to  give  additional  strength. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  against  assault  by  an  enemy;  angles  jutting  out  were 
avoided,  as  they  were  considered  to  assist  the  enemy  when  making  an  assault,  and  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  inhabitants  in  the  defence,  and  that  they  were  weak  against  the  military 
engines  brought  to  act  upon  them.  Whatever  form  was  adopted  for  the  waHs,  they  were 
made  of  such  thickness  as  would  permit  two  armed  men  to  pass  each  other  behind  the 
parapet,  of  a  sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  scaling  ladder  from  being  applied  to  them, 
and  built  so  firmly  as  to  resist  the  battering-ram. 

Varieties  of  military  engines  were  employed  to  demolish  or  break  down  the  walls,  and 
some  to  undermine  the  foundations ;  as  a  security  against  these,  a  deep  ditch  usually 
surrounded  the  outside  of  the  walL  These  ditches  were  often  without  water,  and  made 
sufficiently  wide  and  steep  to  defy  the  approaches  of  the  moveable  towers,  or  tortoise, 
brought  to  act  against  the  fortifications.  The  city  had  two  walls,  if  it  was  of  much  im- 
portance, a  space  being  left  about  20  feet  in  width,  or  more,  between  them,  which  space 
was  filled  with  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  well  rammed  in :  this  inner  wall  was 
provided  with. flights  of  steps  in  every  convenient  positicm,  that  it  might  be. easily 
mounted  from  the  side  towards  the  city.  When  there  was  no  ditch,  the  space  between 
these  two  walls  was  left  open,  where  the  soldiers  were  ordinarily  assembled.  Cssar 
informs  us,  that  in  Gaul  most  of  the  walls  had  beams  of  timber  laid  within  them  at 
re^ar  distances,  in  a  parallel  direction,  braced  together  and  tied  diagonally,  the  spaces 
bemg  filled  in  with  large  stones,  so  that  neither  fire  nor  the  battering-ram  could  iigure 
them. 

The  towers  which  project  from  the  outer  walls,  whether  round  or  square,  were  usually 
carried  up  higher  than  the  wall  itself  And  the  inner  wall  of  these  towers,  on  the  lace 
towards  the  town,  was  left  open,  that,  if  an  enemy  got  possession  of  them,  he  was  not 
protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  inhabitants :  they  were  often  crossed  by  wooden  plat- 
forms or  bridges,  which  could  be  easily  demolished,  and  thus  the  walk  along  the  top  of  t)ie 
wall,  or  behind  the  battlements,  destroyed. 

The  walls  and  towers  externally  were  finished  by  a  bold  projecting  cornice,  which  re- 
ceived the  battlements,  and  gave  greater  width  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  prevented 
the  easy  application  of  the  scaling-ladder.  Where  the  city  was  entered  by  the  inhabitants 
on  ordinary  occasions,  the  gate  was  flanked  by  two  towers,  larger  than  the  others,  and  more 
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strongly  fortified.      The  floors  were  of  timber,  not  fiutencd  ver3r  securely  together,  so  that 
they  could  be  easily  xemoTed  if  necessary. 

The  city  of  Rome  is  of  great  antiquity  :  at  a  very  early  period  it  occupied  only  the 
Palatine  hill,  which  being  cut  away  at  its  slopes,  a  perpendicular  face  was  given  to  it, 
strongly  fisrtified  by  a  stcme  wall  built  upon  its  edge.  As  the  inhabitants  increased, 
the  origmal  city  became  the  citadel,  and  buildings  were  constructed  around  it.  Roxna 
was  the  name  it  bore  at  the  time  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi,  the  Tyrrhenians,  or 
Scelians.  Around  the  ancient  citadel  Romulus  added  a  space,  which  was  inclosed  by  a 
wall,  called  the  pomaerium,  aignifying  a  suburb,  or  place  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
city.  Tacitus  (Ann.  ziL  24.)  says  it  may  be  a  noatter  of  some  curiosity  to  mark  out  the 
foundations  of  the  city,  and  the  boundaries  assigned  by  Romulus.  The  first  outline 
b^an  at  the  ox  market,  or  Forum  Boarium,  where  is  still  to  be  seen  the  iMrasen  statue 
of  a  bull,  that  animal  being  commonly  employed  at  the  plough.  From  that  place  a 
furrow  was  carried  on,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  include  the  great  altar  of  Hercules.  By 
boundary  stones,  fixed  at  proper  distances,  the  circuit  was  continued  along  the  foot  of  Mount 
Palatine  to  the  altar  of  Consus,  extending  thence  to  the  old  Curiae,  next  to  the  ehapel  of  the 
Lares,  and  then  to  the  Roman  forum. 

Another  suburb  afterwards  was  added  with  a  wall  of  earth  toward  the  Subura :  this  was 
on  the  Carinas  near  &  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ascent  which  led  to  it  was 
the  Porta  Janualb  mentioned  in  the  Sabine  wars. 

The  Agoman  hill,  inhabited  by  the  Quirites,  and  called  Quirinal,  was  a  town  at  a  very 
early  period ;  this  was  next  united  with  the  Capitoline,  on  which  was  the  citadeL  Where 
these  two  hiUs  joined  at  the  foot  stood  the  Forum  Ulpium.  The  Palatine  was  separated 
from  them  by  a  marsh  or  swamp,  the  Quirinal  bong  at  one  period  occupied  by  the 
Sabines. 

Roma  and  Quirium  were  separated  by  waUs,  and  formed  two  distinct  cities,  at  first  each 
having  its  king  and  senate  of  an  hundred  men ;  these  met  together  in  the  comitium  situated 
between  the  Palatine  and  C^itoline  hills. 

After  diese  two  cities  were  united,  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  built,  on  the  way  leading 
from  die  Qvirinal  to  the  Palatine,  with  a  door  or  gate  focing  each  city ;  this  temple  was 
kept  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  during  peace,  the  object  being,  in  the  one  case,  to  afford 
succour  to  each  other  when  harassed  by  an  enemy,  and,  in  the  latter,  to  prevent  the  inhabi- 
tants of  either  from  quarrelling,  the  result  of  too  frequent  an  intercourse.  The  Via  Sacra 
marks  the  limits  of  the  two  cities ;  this  commenced  at  the  top  of  the  Velia,  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Palatine,  after  making  a  turn,  passed  between  the  latter  and  the 
Capitoline,  and,  arriving  at  the  temple  of  Vesta,  it  bent  across  the  comitium  towards  the 
Palatine  gate.  This  was  the  Sacred  Way,  and  seems  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
habitants of  both  cities  during  their  rdigious  processions.  The  cities  were  afterwards  united, 
and  called  Popnhts  Romanut  et  QuiriUt. 

The  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal,  were  first  surrounded  with  walls  and  incorporated 
with  Rora^  and  afterwards  the  other  hills.  In  the  age  of  Tiberius  we  find  the  city  consi- 
derably increased,  and  divided  into  seven  districts  —  the  Paiatium,  Feim,  Cermalus,  CeeUuM^ 
FaffuUMlj  Opphut  and  <?upt«a,  which  had  each  its  own  festivals. 

The  Velia  was  the  rising  ground  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Carinas,  where  is  the 
temple  of  Peace  and  that  of  Venus  and  Rome. 

Oppius  and  Cispius  are  the  hills  now  called  the  Esquiline.  Cermalus  is  the  land  at  the 
foot  fk  the  Palatine,  subject  to  be  flooded  from  the  Velabrum. 

The  Fagutal  district  was  probably  that  plain  which  lay  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Cflclian,  the  Septizonium  and  the  Coliseum. 

These  several  districts  were  not  encompassed  by  a  wall ;  and  the  Romans  never  reckoned 
more  than  seven  hills,  or  as  many  regions. 

On  the  side  of  the  Via  del  Colosseo,  Romulus's  pomaerium  reached  the  rising  ground 
that  protected  the  Carinas ;  beyond,  in  the  valley,  was  the  village  of  Subura.  The  Cispius 
and  Cffilian  hills  were  fortified  by  a  wall  and  ditch  where  the  banks  could  not  be  cut  down 
perpendicularly,  and  the  Aventine  being  insulated  was  strongly  protected.  The  low  land 
between  the  Palatine  and  Caelian  hills  was  frill  of  springs ;  these  were  collected  in  a  ditch 
cut  fitmi  the  edge  of  the  Aventine  to  the  Porta  Capena,  and  the  earth  thrown  up 
as  a  wall  to  protect  it:  this  was  done  by  the  Quirites  in  the  time  of  Ancus,  who, 
Livy  teUs  us,  after  the  conquest  of  Politorium,  a  city  of  Latium,  first  numbered  its  in- 
habitants among  the  Roman  citixens.  At  that  time  the  Romans  occupied  the  ground 
around  the  Palatine,  the  Sabines  the  Capitol,  and  the  Albani  the  Caelian.  The  Aventine 
was  allotted  to  the  new  citixens ;  and  some  time  after,  on  the  reduction  of  the  Tellenae  and 
Fieana,  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  inhabitantSp  Aucus  afterwards  admitted 
many  diousands  of  the  Latins  as  citizens,  and  allotted  them  ground  near  the  temple  of 
Murcia,  and  united  the  Aventine  to  the  Palatine.  The  Janiculum  was  taken  in  at  the 
same  time^  and  joined  to  the  city  by  a  wall,  and  a  wooden  bridge,  the  first  built  over  the 

Tiber. 
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Serviua  TuLiui  added  tbe  Quuriiul  sod  Tuniiul  billi,  ud  extended  the  limitii  of  tb« 
Eaquilis,  where  he  esMblUbed  bu  own  reudence.  He  aba  lurroiuided  the  cit;  with  • 
Twnpart,  inDcbea,  end  ■  vbU.  B]r  tlu>  mttaa,  the  pcmunium  on  each  nde  of  the  wall  wu 
eitended,  vhich  ipace  it  vu  the  cualom  of  the  Etrurian  augurs  to  conaecrate.  On  the 
inude  of  the  wall  no  buUdingi  vere  admitted,  the  apace  being  required  for  defence. 


The  wall  built  by  SeriiuB  Tullius  BUROunded  the  entire  cit;,  the  Ci^ine  and  EsquUine 
r^ion  being  connected  b;  a  mound  T  furlongs  in  length,  formed  with  the  earth  thrown  out 
of  a  diuh  30  (eet  in  depth,  and  above  ICK)  t^  in  breadth  ;  here  wai  laieed  ■  wall  50  feet 
wide,  aboie  60  feet  high,  and,  although  chiefly  built  of  puiiolana,  bced,  towardi 
the  moat  or  ditch,  vitb  hard  stone,  and  defended  witli  towen.  He  Colline  gate  was 
Htuated  where  the  (luirinal  was  nearly  flat,  and  &om  thence,  up  the  acclivity  of  the  hill,  a 
■imilar  wall  woa  conatructed. 

The  Viminal  1^11,  lo  called  from  the  osiers  it  produced,  was  then  taken  into  the  eity, 
which,  at  this  time,  measured  about  6  mile*  in  circumference.  The  city  of  Rome  remained 
in  thia  alate  fur  centurin;  but  the  ramparts  whicli  defended  its  dtiieos  were  not  luf- 
ecient  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian  to  satisfy  tbcm.  Beyond  the  wall  around  the 
seven  hilla,  numeroua  buildings  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  suburbs  were  now  in- 
closed ;  the  city  and  its  inhalntants  covered  the  field  of  Mara,  and  also  extended  their  dwdlings 
tat  a  considerable  distance  on  the  various  roads  which  led  from  iL  The  new  walls,  built 
by  thta  emperor,  and  finiahed  by  Probus,  were  in  circuit  about  21  miles,  and  comprised 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  suburbs.      Probus  also  built  a  atone  wall  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
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Danube,  of  >  considerable  height,  lud  strngtheiwiil  it  bi  towers  it  regular  diilancet :  it 
insed  from  Neirslailt  ud  Ratiibon,  oier  hUU,  Talleji,  and  riven,  as  br  ai  Weimpftn 
no  tbe  Nediai,  ind  terminated  at  the  Rhine,  after  a  winding  courw  of  200  mils.  Thia 
nil  was  overthrown  by  the  Alemanni.  and  ita  Mattered  ruins  ma;  be  Ken  in  nereral 

A  portiim  of  the  wall  which  remaini  between  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  and  the  Amphi- 
theatre Caatrenaea  ia  eonstructed  in  the  sunner  calked  t^iera  fnfariiifXt  and  n  defended  with 
nquare  towera,  having  a  haae  of  squared  itone  of  an  earlier  construction.  On  the 
inside  tbe  galler;  ia  carried  on  ■  aeriea  of  archea,  and  ii  arrived  at  hj  itaireatea  in  the 
(owen ;  the  total  thicknesa  of  the  wall  is  about  1 4  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  gallcr]'  about 
4  feet.      The  towen  are  in  width  about  £4  feet,  and  pri^ect  IS  feet.    (JIf.  101.) 

Rook  was  eompriaed  within  the  cimuil  of  the  walla  built  by  Servius  TulUus,  who  also 
more  ctrongl;  fiirtjGed  the  Capitol,  by  aurrounding  the  edge  of  the  rock  with  ■  itone  wall, 
strengthened  by  aquare  towera,  placed  at  regular  diatancea.  Part  of  this  maj  be  Been 
on  the  western  aide  of  tbe  Capitoline  hill,  but  the  greater  portion  waa  destroyed  in  the  time 
of  the  Ca&relli,  when  its  Ihickneaa  was  bund  to  be  upward  of  SOfiiet,  buUt  of  ver;  large 
squared  blocks  of  pcpperino. 

Near  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  between  the  Vimjnal  and  Eiquitine 
hills,  are  the  renwini  of  the  celebrated  Aggtr  ot  Servlui  Tullius:  it  continue*  for  up- 
wards of  100  Gxt  in  length,  and  1o  a  height  of  SO  feet  In  the  middle  was  placed  the 
Viminal  gale :  the  Agger  was  fbrmed  with  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  trench  in  (Vont  of 
the  wall. 

llie  wall  liere  was  formed  of  squared  stone  laid  in  regular  courses,  and  strengthened  by 
square  towers,  (Dionysio,  lib.  is.  Strsbo.  lib.  v.):  it  has  been  restored  and  repaired  at 
various  times  :  the  city  at  present  is  entered  by  uiteen  gates.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
wall  of  Romulus  hod  only  three,  and  that  of  Servius  Tullius  seven.  In  the  part  which 
AurcUan  added  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  were  also  three.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  in 
the  rrign  of  Vespasian,  there  were  Iwenty-fbur  gales;  and  when  P.  Victor  wrote  during 
the  reign  of  Valentinian,  thirty-seven.      In  the  year  174!),  the  wholo  circnil  of  the  walls  wu 
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repaired,  and,  although  built  at  various  times,  are  to  the  antiquary  highly  interesting.  In 
tbe  present  gale  leading  to  St.  Paul,  out  of  the  walls,  the  various  changes  that  have  been 
made  may  be  tnieed  :  on  the  left  is  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius.  (See  fig.  103.)  A 
portioa  between  the  Porta  del  Popolo  and  Pinclaoa  is  built  on  arches,  with  deep  recesses, 
and  sometiiDes  with  two  rows  of  arches,  one  above  the  Other.  The  masonry  i^  composed  of 
opm  retkulatam,  which  was  much  uaed  in  the  time  of  Vitruviui.  vho  coiiudered  it  not 
very  durable. 

The  Uuro  Totto  remains,  although  much  out  of  the  ppvpendicular:   Procopius,  who 
wrote  in  tbe  sixth  century,  inli)rms  us  that  near  the  Pincian  )rala  he  saw  this  rent  wall, 

which  all I  l4>  have  been  long  in  that  state ;  and  that  n-hai  Belimriu*  wished  to  pull 

it  down,  be  was  prevented  by  the  Romans  from  doing  so.     Nc.ir  the  Puita  Maggiore  ia 
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a  part  of  Aurelian's  wall,  having  open  archer  at  the  top,  which  served  as  an  aqueduct ; 
this  portion  is  of  greater  antiquity,  probably  of  the  time  oif  Claudius. 

In  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  the  Vatican  was  walled  in,  and  six  gates  admitted  to  its 
enclosure.  In  the  year  1143,  Urban  VIII.  built  another  waU  on  the  outoide  of  the 
Leonine  city. 

Circeium,  or  Cireeia  (Jig.  103.),  not  hi  from  Anxur,  is  situated  on  the  low  land  bor- 
dering on  tile  sea.  The  promontory  upon  which  it  stands,  in  the  days  of  the  Argonauts,  is 
said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Turrheni.  The  Volscians  are  reported  to  have  taken 
possession  of  it,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  until  Tarquinius  Superbus  conquered  it, 
when  he  sent  his  son  with  a  Turrhenian  colony  to  settle  there.  The  Volsci  again  recovered 
it,  and  drove  out  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Coriolanus,  and  tt  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
municipium. 


Fig.  108. 


CIRCnUM. 


An  area  of  about  600  feet  by  300  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  polygonal  blocLi,  laid  after 
the  manner  of  the  cyclopean,  and  the  single  gate  which  enters  it  at  the  northpeast  angle  is 
curious  for  the  sise  and  disposition  of  the  stones  which  discharge  the  weight  over  the 
opening,  one  of  which,  nearly  8  feet  in  length,  lies  like  a  lintel  in  a  horisontal  podtion 
upon  two  others  which  project  over  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  jamb^  to  relieve  its 
bearing.   (See^^.  104.) 


Fig.  104. 


CIRCEIUM. 


Spdh  in  Umbria  affords  us  an  excellent  example  of  a  gate  flanked  by  polygonal  towers: 
there  are  three  entrances  decorated  with  simple  pilasters,  and  a  gallery  above.  The  stair- 
cases within  the  towers  are  circular,  and  the  tops  have  the  first  indications  of  maduco- 
lations.  The  battlements  remain,  crowning  portions  of  the  walls  which  once  surrounded 
this  ancient  city,  and  in  them  we  recognise  the  Greek  or  Etruscan  origin,  whidi  was  not 
departed  from  during  the  middle  ages.    ( See  >^.  105.) 


Q  a 


betrecn  the  Alp(  Gnim 
u  founded  titer  the  idkai 
of  the  Sklitn,  who  inhabited  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  who  were  conlinuall;  at  war  with  the 
Roman*.  In  tb«  daja  of  Augustu*  the  gate  vaa  built :  it  ia  an  admiiable  apecimen  of  the 
eotnnoe  to  ■  RomiD  city.     The  walk  are  wt  out  at  right  anglea.     lie  two  longer 
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He  ux  gates  reoeiiibUd  each  other,  and  were  defended  by  toiren.  in  vlucb  were  ttiur- 
eatet  to  ucend  the  walk  the  breadth  of  which  et  top  wu  upward*  of  90  leeL  The  three 
openingi  were  doaed  with  wooden  galei>  and  aboTe  the  archways,  the  wall.  *hicfa  vaa 
carried  orer  theoi,  wu  pieroed  with  eleven  >enuciTcular-headed  apertures,  hi  that  the 
^uard  traTeraing  the  wallc  behind  the  battlements  could  lee  who  approached,  or  was  shout 
to  enter  or  go  out  (See^.  106.)  An  architrared  cornice  suimouuted  the  whole,  bearing 
at  each  end  upon  a  Corinthian  pilaster.  As  the  wal]  was  double  that  surrounded  the  citj, 
the  space  between  was  strengthened  by  arches,  and  the  inner  was  carried  up  to  a  ctm- 
sidereble  height  shore  the  outer,  holh  bung  surmounted  with  batllements. 

AiKitbeT  Sne  example  of  a  very  eulj  gate  or  entrance  to  a  Ql;  is  at  Pianola,  which 
has  prcAably  undergone  Terj  little  change  since  the  time  of  its  construction.    (Seej^.  107.) 


Tlie  walls  at  NUmvs,  erected  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  are  30  feet  in  heivht,  aiid,  though 
varying  in  thickness,  were  generally  about  9  ieet;  they  src  &ced  on  both  sides  with  r^ular 
courses  of  stone  laid  in  cement  1  tbe  inlerior  is  filled  up  with  rubble,  strongly  united  with 
mortar  or  cement  as  hard  as  the  stone  itselE  The  walls  were  coTered  with  flags  of  free, 
stone,  which  projected  otct  each  side  ;  these  flogs  were  shout  10  feet  in  length,  sod  fi>nned 
a  platform  for  the  moTCment  of  the  soldiers  engt^ed  in  tbe  defence  of  the  city  :  an  external 
and  internal  parapet  was  constructed  upon  them.  The  towen  were  generally  round,  and 
the  thieknett  of  their  walls  5  feet  6  inches,  their  interior  diameter  34  fe«t  6  inches :  they 
projected  from  the  walls,  as  shown  in  the  other  eiamples. 

At  Nismes  the  gateways  arc  constructed  of  stone ;  one  has  two  entrances  of  the  same 
width,  each  about  13  feet,  and  SO  feet  high  i  on  each  side  was  a  smaller  for  fiiot 
passengers,  6  feet  in  width  and  14  f<«t  in  height;  above  the  side  openings  are  niches. 
A  level  cornice  surmounts  the  whole,  and  terminates  against  the  two  round  lowers; 
above  this  was  an  attic^  now  destroyed.      Tlie  towers  are  31  feci  in  diameter. 

Another  gate  ronaiuing  has  only  one  entrance,  13  feet  in  width,  and  91  feel  in  height. 

The  walls  at  Pompeii  Hie  usually  rubble,  fiiced  with  reticulatum,  SO  feet  in  width, 
including   the  thickness  of  the   two  walls  which   crowned   llie   ramparts :    they   varied 
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in  height  firom  25  to  30  feet,  aceording  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground :  i^  unequal 
interrals,  towers  were  built,  27  feet  by  S3  feet,  which  projected  7  feet  firom  the  outer  fi^e : 
their  walls  were  S  feet  in  thickness,  also  formed  of  rubble. 

Embattled  waUs  were  raised  upon  the  inner  as  well  as  outer  edge  of  the  rampart,  that 
next  the  city  being  some  feet  higher  than  the  other ;  these  were  formed  of  large  stones 
S  feet  6  inches  tluck,  and  each  battlement  had  a  return  wall  more  effectually  to  protect 
the  defender.  Between  these  walls  was  a  wide  walk  that  passed  through  arched  door> 
ways  made  tiirough  the  towers. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  towers  have  fellen ;  generally  they  were  divided  by  a  wall,  for 
the  purposes  of  strength,  and  arched  over  at  the  top,  to  allow  the  walk  to  continue 
unintermpted  around  the  battlements.  The  entrance  to  the  city  from  Herculaneum 
consisted  of  an  outer  and  inner  wall,  each  baring  three  arched  openings,  the  space  being 
left  open  to  the  sky :  this  was  about  42  feet  in  extent,  and  47  feet  in  depth.  The  lateral 
gates  for  foot  passengers  were  two  ardied  openiii^  on  each  side.  The  centre  was  guarded 
by  a  portcullis  about  7  feet  distance  from  the  feoe  of  the  front  wall. 

In  Italy,  the  south  of  France  and  the  towns  scattered  over  Asia,  may  be  found  the 
walls  and  defences  a&  set  up  by  the  Romans :  they  afford  us  the  best  commentary  on 
the  art  of  war,  and  thef  ingenuity  practised  by  their  engineers.  A  work  of  great 
interest  mi^t  be  compiled  upon  this  firuitfol  subject ;  the  architect  would  find  study  for 
the  best  construction,  and  the  proportions  which  many  of  the  entrance  gates  of  these 
Roman  dties  exhibit  are  extremely  beautifuL 

The  GaU  of  Augustus  at  Fano  is  a  fine  example  of  the  entrance  to  a  city,  the  lower 
portions  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity.  Fanum  Fortunae  was  the  name  the  city  formerly 
bor^  which,  for  its  sumptuous  buildings,  was  greatly  admired.  There  are  three  entrances, 
flanked  by  circular  towers,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  the  two  upper  stories  being 
lighted  by  semicircular-headed  openings,  and  crowned  with  a  bold  projecting  cornice, 
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over  winch  is  the  battlement  Immediately  over  the  three  entrances  was  a  gallery, 
formed  by  seven  arches,  between  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  a  tegular  enta- 
blature. The  repairs  these  walls  underwent  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  somewhat 
changed  their  character,  and  since  that  period  the  upper  story  was  destroyed  by  a  cannonading 
which  took  place  when  this  town  opposed  Julius  II.  Various  inscriptions  remain  amid 
the  several  works  of  restoration. 
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d  b]r  til 
eoiutnictian  arc  theie  xtnicturcs  to  those  of  the  imperuil  city,  tl 
be  eoDudered  but  u  erected  b;  Ronuo  engineers. 

Archilecture  on  HHDe  ii  more  liTisblj  introduced  thui  on  otbersi  and  in  that  M  Autun 
the  Attic  is  beautifully  proportioned  and  executed. 

Diltribvtion  and  SitKotian  af  At  BuSdingt  viOin  Ot   WaOi The  rirouit  being  cODV 

plated,  the  Deit  work  was  to  set  out  the  itreetii  and  mark  the  sites  for  the  public  >*  well  •• 
prirate  dwellings.  The  Roman  engineers  are  dncribed  by  Vitnirius  to  bare  laid  down 
fint  a  toaible  pavement  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  comprised  within  the  walls;  after  they 
had  made  tbia  smooth  and  polished,  they  raised  upon  it  a  brass  gnomon  ;  at  the  fifth  jut^ 
meridional  hour,  the  shadow  that  it  cast  was  noticed,  and  its  extreme  point  accurately 
determined.  Around  the  gnomon  was  then  described  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  was 
made  equal  to  the  length  of  the  shadaw.  When  the  sun  had  passed  the  meridian,  it  vat 
again  remarked  when  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  reached  the  circle.  From  these  two 
points  on  the  circumfer^ioe,  two  ares  were  described,  interseeUng  each  other,  throu^ 
which  intersection,  and  the  centre  of  tbe  gnomon,  a  line  was  drawn  which  indicated  the 
north  and  south  points.  On  the  cireumfbmce  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  north  and  louth 
points,  one  sixteenth  part  of  tbe  dicumicTenee  was  set  out.  and  lines  through  the  centre  of 
tbe  gnomon  drawn  to  connect  them ;  one  eighth  part  of  the  entire  area  of  the  circle  repre- 
sented the  region  of  the  north,  another  the  region  of  the  aouth.  He  remaining  portiui 
was  diTided  into  three  equal  parts  on  each  side. 

The  directioos  of  these  sereral  lines  mail  out  the  wide  as  well  as  narrow  street* ;  fot  it 
was  considered  that  if  they  were  set  out  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  latter 
would  rush  through  with  greater  violence,  and  that  during  a  gale  or  strong  wind,  tbe  angla 
of  tbe  diffbrent  divisions  of  the  city  dissipated  it,  and  prevented  it  dfung  any  mischief  to 
eilhet  tbe  buildings  or  inhabitants. 

Whtn  the  city  was  near  the  sea,  the  Forum  was  placed  close  to  the  harbour ; 
when  inland,  in  the  centre,  lie  temples  of  tbe  gods  were  mounted  on  an  eminence  that 
commanded  the  city :  that  of  Mercury  was  eatablidied  in  the  Forum ;  of  Isis  and  Scrapie,  in 
the  great  public  square ;  Hercules,  near  the  Circus ;  Hars,  out  of  the  walls ;  and  of  Vmus, 
near  the  gate 

MaUrialt  toed  in  t*i  Amami  Edifioa  of  Romt.  —  The  materiala  which  the  Romans  em. 
ployed  were  either  fiir  the  purposes  of  construction  at  br  onuinwnt.  The  lirat,  as  lime, 
pouoUna,  clay,  and  stone,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  furnished;   thoec  which  luxury 
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called  into  use  were  brought  from  distant  parts  of  Italy  or  the  proyinces,  as  the  marbles, 
granites,  and  porphyries. 

Vitruyius  treats  of  bricks,  but  confines  liimaglf  to  the  description  of  those  which  are 
unbumt.  Scammoni  imagined  that  the  houses  in  Rome  were  originally  built  of  unbumt 
bri^  and  that  none  are  found,  he  observes,  is  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  fires  that  city 
was  sabjeet  to,  which  bad  the  effect  of  thoroughly  burning  them.  Fliny  (lib.  tiL  cap.  S6, ) 
mentions  unbumt  bricks  as  baring  been  in  use.  Gdlio  Dozius,  son  of  Coelus,  was  the 
inyentor  of  clay  houses,  taking  the  example  firom  the  nests  of  swallows.  Burnt  bricks 
came  into  very  general  use  fi:»r  public  buildings  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  continued 
till  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  were  considered  as  duvable  and  solid  as  stone. 

Bricks  have  undergone  various  changes,  not  only  in  form  and  colour,  but  also  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  employed.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  they  were  made  of  a  red  earth, 
less  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  a 
triangular  shape;  they  were  not  equi- 
lateral, as  the  base  was  the  longest  side. 
Soch  bricks  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens 
of  Sallust,  the  bouse  of  Augustus,  and 
other  buildings  erected  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius.  In  the  prstorian  camp  at 
Preneste  they  were  rather  thicker,  and 
of  a  deeper  red  colour,  or  mixed  with 
yellow.  In  the  time  of  Nero,  these 
colours  were  generally  united,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  aqueduct  constructed 
in  his  time,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
where  the  bricks  are  somewhat  thinner 
than  those  used  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus or  Tiberius;  they  were  also 
thicker  at  the  base,  that  the  fiux  might 
allow  the  edges  almost  to  touch,  and 
not  show  any  joint  or  mortar.  The 
walls,  built  of  brick,  by  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  show  a  joint  of  mortar  almost 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  brick.  Some  remains  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  under  the 
F^tine,  and  on  the  Palatme  itself^  though  of  the  time  of  Nero,  have  large  joints,  and 
are  not  so  r^ularly  laid. 

Of  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  his  successors,  we  have  brick  constructions,  as  in  the  Coli- 
seum, the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  villa  of  Domitian  at  Albano,  all  of  which  have  more  of 
the  Augustan  workmanship  than  that  of  the  time  of  Nero.  The  remains  belonging  to  the 
time  of  TriQstiW  on  the  Quirinal,  and  called  the  baths  of  Paulus  Emilius,  and  the  villa 
of  Adrian,  prove  that  the  same  style  was  adopted.  In  the  buildings  constructed 
at  the  latter  period  of  these  reigns,  bricks  are  mixed  with  the  opus  reticulatum; 
although  there  is  an  evident  decline  in  the  taste  and  execution  of  the  ornaments  in  the  time 
of  Caracalla,  the  construction  was  excellent.  One  of  the  best  examples  is  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  great  central  hall  of  that  emperor's  baths.  After  this  period,  the  construction 
declined  in  exceDence,  bricks  were  made  of  various  thicknesses,  and  the  quantity  of  mortar 
was  increased.  There  are  scarcely  any  remains  of  brick  construction  between  the  times  of 
Caracalla  and  Diocletian;  the  walls  of  Rome,  usually  attributed  to  Aurelian,  probably 
belong  to  Hooorius,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  remaining  over  the  gate  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, as  well  as  from  a  passage  in  Claudtan,  which  affirms  such  to  have  been  the  case. 
The  baths  of  Diocletian  show  a  fiilling  ofi^  not  only  in  style,  but  in  construction,  which 
rapidly  deteriorated ;  in  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  erected  on  the  Via  Sacra,  in  the  time  of 
Maxentius,  and  the  baths  of  Constantine,  on  the  Quirinal,  we  see  still  greater  negligence 
in  the  selection  of  materials,  with  an  inferiority  of  workmanship. 

After  this  period,  from  economy,  or  desire  to  save  bricks,  a  mixed  construction  of 
bricks  and  tufii  was  introduced,  as  in  the  restoration  of  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  in  the  circus 
called  Caracalla's,  though  of  a  date  much  posterior  to  that  emperor ;  the  ruins  adjoining  to 
that  circus ;  and  the  hippodrome  of  Constantine  on  the  Via  Nomentana.  The  basilicse  and 
churches  founded  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  coituries,  as  those  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
leme,  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  &c.  &c.,  show  the  same  poverty  of  construction,  irregular  bricks 
being  used  with  quantities  of  mortar  of  an  inferior  quality.  With  the  decline  of  Roman 
institutions,  the  art  of  construction  lost  its  excellence ;  no  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of 
the  materials,  but  those  purloined  from  other  edifices  were  indiscriminately  employed.  For 
bricks,  they  used  stone  of  a  similar  shape,  tufii,  pepperino,  and  a  variety  of  other  ma- 
terials ;  which  practice  was  adopted  at  Rome  in  all  the  constructions  till  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  which  has  been  denominated  Saracenic  work. 

The  bricks  which  Vitrurius  describes  as  unbumt  were  formed  of  white  earth  or  chalk. 
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and  red  earth  or  rough  sand;  which  materiak  were  preferred  on  account  of  their 
lightness.  Other  kinds,  heavier,  which  do  not  adhere  to  the  straw,  or  are  dissolved 
bj  wet,  were  objected  to.  Bricks  were  made  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  as  the  drying  then 
was  more  regular ;  those  made  during  the  summer  solstice  suffered  injury  firom  the  heat, 
the  interior  seldom  drying  regularly,  and  their  exterior  hardening  rapidly  cracked.  Those 
were  the  best  which  had  been  made  two  years ;  they  were  hardly  considered  dry  before 
that  time.  Three  kinds  were  used ;  by  the  Greeks  odled  didoron,  a  foot  long  and  half  a 
foot  wide,  pentadoron,  and  tetradoron.  Half  bricks  were  made  to  work  with  them,  which 
enabled  the  artificers  to  break  the  joint,  and  to  have  a  vertical  joint  over  the  middle 
of  the  brick  below.  Some  bricks  were  moulded  of  an  earth  so  light  that  they  would 
swim  on  water,  as  those  of  Calentum  in  Spain,  Maiseilles  in  Gaul,  and  Fitane  in  Asia. 

Of  Tile*  and  Conduit  PipeM  made  of  Gap,  —  Tlie  same  earth  used  for  making  bricks 
served  for  forming  flat  and  curved  tiles,  and  different  sorts  of  conduit  pipes.  B006  were 
covered  with  alternate  flat  and  curved  tiles,  and  tubes  or  pipes  were  used  to  conduct  water 
from  them,  as  wdl  as  to  convey  it  to  the  foimtains.  In  the  thermae  of  Antcminus,  water 
was  supplied  to  the  baths  by  cylindrical  pipes,  gathered  in  at  one  end  sufficioitly  to  be 
inserted  into  the  a4joining  one ;  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  square  pipes  were  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  the  fountam  of  Egeria,  long  conical  pipes,  one  end  inserted  in  the  other, 
are  to  be  seen,  which  conducted  the  water  from  the  aqueduct  to  the  fountain. 

Hies,  two  feet  square,  with  a  small  foot  at  each  angle,  were  placed  upright  against  the 
walls,  at  the  baths  of  Livia,  thus  leaving  between  the  foce  of  the  tile  and  the  wall,  pressed 
agunst,  by  the  four  feet,  a  narrow  space,  which  prevented  any  moisture  ii^uring  the  wall ; 
they  are  fixed  by  T  cramps  of  iron. 

The  Romans  built  hdllow  walls  and  domes,  with  pots  and  tubes  of  earthenware,  which 
practice  was  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  seem,  also,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  observe,  to  have  preferred  earthenware  pipes  for  their  supply  of 
water  to  those  of  metaL 

Hie  Sandf  used  in  Roman  construction,  we  find  to  have  been  obtained  either  firom  the 
pit,  river,  or  the  sea,  as  circumstances  or  convenience  permitted.  Several  sorts  were 
used,  as  black,  white,  deep  red,  and  bright  red ;  that  which  produced  a  grating  sound, 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  is  said  by  Vitruvius  to  have  been  preferred;  that 
which  was  earthy,  and  which  did  not  possess  the  roughness  above  named,  was  fit  fiw  the 
purpose,  if  it  merely  left  a  stain,  or  a  particle  of  earth,  on  a  white  garment,  which  could 
be  easily  brushed  away.  The  carbunculum,  or  bright  red  sand,  was  dug  out  of  mountains 
of  volcanic  origin ;  it  was  of  a  much  softer  nature  than  tufi^  but  more  solid  than  the 
common  earth.  The  property  which  all  sand  has  of  hardeniog  and  consolidating  with 
lime  renders  it  of  great  value  in  construction ;  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  sand  on 
the  sea>shore,  nearest  the  action  of  the  waves,  is  the  firmest  and  most  solid,  and  this  by  the 
ancients  was  accounted  for  upon  the  principle,  that  the  larger  the  masses  the  ferther  they 
were  projected ;  for  the  hand  cannot  throw  small  bodies  to  a  great  distance,  in  consequence 
of  their  lightness.  Several  stones  driven  together  on  the  searshore  would  also  have  the 
lighter  particles  of  sand  washed  among  them,  and  fill  up  their  interstitial  spaces,  and  thus 
form  a  consolidated  mass.  Between  sabulum  and  arenam,  as  used  by  Vitrurius,  there  is  a 
considerable  difference :  some  writers  observe  that  sabulum  is  a  larger  kind  of  sand,  or 
arenam  grossiorem.  But  arenam  Lb  not  sabulum,  one  having  the  character  of  earth,  the  other 
of  stone.  Sabulum  has  a  fine  white  or  yellowish  grain,  is  found  in  hot  climates  more 
than  in  cold  and  temperate  ones,  as  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  where  the  surfece  of  extensive 
tracts  are  agitated  by  the  wind  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sea. 

Sea-gand  was  objected  to  for  plastering,  or  for  mixing  with  mortar,  as  it  dried  slowly ; 
when  dug  from  a  pit,  and  exposed  any  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  a 
vegetation  was  encouraged,  which  injured  its  properties,  and  rendered  it  unfit  for  use.  River 
sand  was  always  preferred  on  account  of  its  grit,  and  was  allowed  to  make  the  best  mortar. 

Lime,  either  burnt  from  white  stone  or  flint,  called  by  Vitruvius  siUee,  was  obtained, 
in  all  probability,  from  the  same  calcareous  beds  as  the  limestones  of  the  present  day,  by  the 
Italians  called  pakmbino.  That  which  had  a  close  and  hard  texture  was  preferred  for 
mortar,  and  the  lighter  and  more  porous  kinds  for  plastering.  "  Whoi  slaked  for  making 
mortar,"  Vitruvius  says,  **  if  pit  sand  be  used,  three  parts  of  sand  are  mixed  with  one  of 
lime ;  if  river  or  sea-sand,  two  parts  of  sand  are  given  to  one  of  lime."  Potsherds  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  and  passed  through  a  sieve  were  added :  when  river  and  sea-sand  were 
used  in  the  above  proportion,  the  mortar  was  considered  the  best  The  cause  of  the  mass 
becoming  solid,  according  to  our  Roman  authority,  was  that  sand  and  water  added  to 
lime  formed  an  artificial  stone,  for  all  stones  were  supposed  to  be  compounds  of  these 
elements ;  those  which  contained  a  quantity  of  air  were  of  a  soft  nature,  those  which  had 
a  large  proportion  of  water  were  tough,  of  earth  hard,  and  of  fire  brittle.  St(mes  which 
when  burnt  might  make  an  excellent  lime  if  pounded  and  added  to  sand,  without  burning 
did  not  possess  the  property  of  adhesion,  nor  set  hard ;  passing  through  the  kiln  they  lost 
their  natural  tenacity,  and  their  pores  were  left  open  and  inactive.     The  moisture  and  air 
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tlicy  contained  were  driven  out,  whilst  a  portion  of  heat  was  acquired  and  retained, 
which  was  diaaipated  by  immersion  into  water.  For  this  reason  limestone  was  said  to  be 
heavier  before  than  after  it  was  burnt,  and  that  it  lost  one-third  of  its  weight,  although  in 
bulk  it  remained  the  same  The  pores  of  limestone  being  rendered  open  by  the  expulsion 
of  sir  and  water,  enabled  the  sand  more  readily  to  mix  with  and  adhere  to  it. 

Neither  pure  earth  nor  sand  without  lime  could  form  a  cement  or  mortar,  or  unite 
together  polished  bodies ;  and  the  Romans  evidently  well  understood  the  method  of  pre- 
paring their  lime,  as  well  as  mixing  it  with  other  materials  for  the  composition  of  their 
mortars  and  cements:  all  the  works  left  us  in  which  these  are  employed,  time  has 
hardened  into  a  mass  equal  in  strength  to  the  stone  or  tile  which  is  imbedded. 

/Wzoitmo,  called  a  species  of  sand,  or  arenarium,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  was  used  mixed  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  lime  to  form  a  cement. 
The  colour  of  Pozzolana  yaries,  and  the  catacombs  were  probably  formed  by  the  extraction  of 
this  material.  The  ancient  Pulvis  Puteolana,  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  was  drawn  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pozzuoli,  and  its  application  may  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Caligula's 
bridge  in  the  port  of  Ansio,  and  in  the  mole  of  Possuoli.  That  found  about  Baic, 
when  mixed  with  lime  and  rubble,  would  harden  as  well  under  water  as  in  ordinary 
buildings,  and  this  Vitruvius  attributes  to  the  heat  of  the  earth,  and  the  sulphur,  bitumen, 
or  alum,  which  the  water  holds  in  solution.  Inward  and  subterraneous  fires  render  this 
earth  light  and  dry,  but  when  moisture  supervenes,  the  particles  cohere  in  such  a  manner, 
that  neither  the  waTcs  nor  the  force  of  water  can  disunite  them. 

Spoog  or  Pompeian  pumice-stone,  burnt  from  another  species  of  stone,  is  acted  upon  by 
the  fire  in  a  similar  way.  Hot  springs  and  heated  vapours  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were 
supposed  to  do  what  was  effected  in  the  lime-kiln,  and  that  the  moisture  driven  out  was, 
when  quickly  supplied  by  water,  able  again  to  unite  the  particles  in  a  more  solid  state  than 
before,  by  means  of  the  heat  common  to  both  bodies. 

Some  lands  afford  sand-pits  in  abundance,  as  the  Apennines  towards  Tuscany,  while 
on  the  other  side  none  are  to  be  met  with ;  and  some  mountains  are  not  earthy,  but  of 
stone.  The  force  of  the  subterraneous  fires,  escaping  through  the  chinks,  burns  that  which 
is  soft  and  tender :  thus  the  earth  of  Campania,  so  burnt,  becomes  a  powder,  and  that  of 
Tuscany,  which  is  of  a  harder  quality,  is  converted  into  coal.  Both  of  these  materials  are 
of  great  nse^  one  being  serviceable  for  constructions  on  land,  the  other  for  works  under  water. 
In  Tuscany  the  quality  of  the  material  is  softer  than  sandstone,  but  harder  than  earth,  and 
constitutes  that  sort  of  sand  called  carbunculous. 

Stome9  nted  by  the  Romatu.  —  The  practice  adopted  by  the  engineers  of  Italy  of  the 
present  day,  in  the  selection  of  their  building  materials,  has  not  at  all  changed  since  the  time 
of  the  republic :  the  territory  of  Bolsena  and  Stratone  is  still  renowned  for  stone,  which 
neither  fire  nor  weather  will  affect ;  tad  a  beautiful  white  stone,  easily  cut  with  the  saw,  and 
bearing  a  fine  polish,  is  found  throughout  Lombardy,  and  applied  in  situations  where  frost 
cannot  affect  it.     The  limestones  of  Istria  are  used  in  Venice  and  elsewhere  at  the  present  day. 

The  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  thoroughly  understood  the  strength  of  the  several 
qualities  of  stone ;  but  were  satisfied  that  no  weight  they  could  expose  it  to  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  be  too  much  for  it  to  bear,  or  occasion  it  to  crush  ;  if  in  a  mountain 
mfles  high  it  could  carry  the  superincumbent  weight,  they  had  no  fear  of  the  result  when 
used  in  a  structure  of  ordinary  height. 

In  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  a  stone  is  found  of  a  dark  colour,  which  is  easily  worked,  and 
resists  both  the  action  of  fire  and  the  atmosphere,  but  it  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
absorbing  all  the  water  firom  the  mortar  or  cement  in  which  it  is  bedded,  and  therefore  is 
only  applicable  to  walls  or  constructions  in  a  dry  situation. 

Most  of  the  building  stones  readily  obtained  are  those  of  recent  formation,  occasioned  by 
deposits  from  water  holding  lime  in  considerable  quantities  dissolved  by  carbonic  acid; 
these  deposits  gave  the  ancients  the  notion  that  stone  grew  :  the  banks  of  the  river  Neva  so 
increased,  that  the  valley  became  closed  up  and  formed  it  into  a  lake,  and  in  other  situations 
nissnr  n  of  stone  were  seen  to  grow  almost  daily,  from  the  deposit  and  evaporation  of  the 
water.  Such  stone  is  always  soft  when  first  cut  from  the  bed,  and  hardens  as  the  water  it 
contains  is  evaporated  from  it.  From  the  quality  of  the  water  many  of  the  aqueducts 
became  encrusted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  their  channel  considerably  diminished. 

The  travertine,  the  tufii,  the  pepperino,  and  the  gabina  were  used  in  foundations,  for  ex- 
ternal walls,  and  for  the  filling  in  of  walls  and  vaults.  The  selce  was  only  used  for  paving 
.  streets,  and  the  internal  parts  of  walls ;  the  pumice  stone,  from  its  lightness,  for  the  construction 
of  arches  and  domes.  Tu&  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  particularly  where 
the  ancient  excavations  were  made,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiorc,  five  miles  from  the  Via 
CoUatino,  on  the  left.  Strabo,  lib.  v.  p.  164.,  describes  this  material  as  a  volcanic  product 
of  a  reddish  hue,  not  very  compact,  and  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  air  alone. 
In  foundations  we  find  it  abundantly  used,  as  on  the  Palatine  hill,  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  and  in  the  aqueduct  of  Claudius.  When  used  for  construction  above  ground,  the 
exterior  was  covered  with  a  coat  of  plaster  :  it  was  quarried  in  large  masses. 
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that  durinf  or  mfter  thM  emperor^ 
reign    it    <ru    ducondnued.      The 
pepperino  a  ■  toIcbiud  production, 
IbundM  AlbMio, by  whidi  nuneHn 
•oinetimes  cmlled ;  it  is  of  ■  green- 
ub   broTD   cfdour,  and  the  r 
bUnce  it  bemn  to  fioel;  pow 
pepper   hu    ginn   it    the    modem  > 
Mine.    Thii  (tone,  ha*ing  undergone  ,' 
the  utimi  of  intense  heat,  renista  the  ' 
action  of  Are,  equally  with  that  iCone  >- 
called  gabina.      It  wu  on  that  ac-  ^ 
count  that  Nero,  after  the  great  con-  X 
Sagration  iu  hi*  reign,  ordered  the  \ 
houaea  to  be  Eued  with  either  one  or  ^ 
other  of  theae  gtonea.     Pepperino  ia    i 
more  aolid  than  tufa,  and  mists  the 
action   of  the   weather  better ;   al- 
though to  a  ceitain  di^Tee  it  be-  _ 
cornea  aSected.       The  walls  of  8er-        Flg.lll. 
viuaat  Romeare  built  with  it,  at  maj 

be  seen  in  the  remain!  near  the  Quirinal;  also  the  walls  which  encloaethe  ibnim  of  Nem, 
and  the  cell  of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  gabina  ia  a  Tolouiic  pro- 
duction, found  near  GaiHi,  distant  ten  milea  from  Rome.  In  qolour  it  rcaoDblcs  the  pep- 
perino ;  it  LI  harder,  though  of  a  more  porous  texture,  and  waa  much  used  fi>r  millatooea. 
'nie  traTCrtine^  or,  as  it  waa  fonnfrly  called,  tiburline,  ia  found  near  l^Toli,  oa  the  banks  of 
the  ^bcT ;  the  ancient  quarrica  remain,  near  the  bridge  of  Lucano.  Tliis  stone  is  calca- 
leoos,  farmed  from  the  mixture  of  some  sulphureous  water  with  thatof  the  Amo.  It  ia  Terj 
porous,  rensta  the  action  of  the  atmoaphere,  and  becomes  harder  the  longer  it  ia  eitpoaed: 
it  is  caaily  calcined  bif  Are.  Tn  the  Coliseum,  the  iepulchre  of  Metella,  and  man;  monu.. 
mcnta  in  the  Via  Appia,  this  stone  bu  been  used ;  at  first  drawing  from  the  quarry  it  ii 
white,  but  the  ur  acting  upon  it  soon  gives  it  a  jellow  tint,  which  increaaea  by  lime:  from  its 
bardnesi  it  was  used  for  plinths  and  eubitructions,  for  isolated  columns,  ornaments,  comioes, 
capitala,  &e.  We  see  it  in  the  Tabularium,  the  temple  of  Fortune  Virilis,  the  arch  of  the 
Goldsmiths,  &c.  It  was  ordinarily  quarried  in  large  quadrangular  maases,  and  the  smaller 
chipping!  were  used  for  filling  in. 


SiHcBtrnt  aCnut,  or  what  ue  aU«]  lelce  bj  the  uieienti,  canool  be  uiwlcntaod  to  Ofa 
tbt  Bine  u  tboK  »  designated  by  miaeiala^iU  of  Uie  pnaml  da; ;  thou  have  an  iron 
eolour,  arc  Terj  hard,  and  are  baaallic,  and  lued  only  fer  itreet  paTmg.  Near  the  Kpiikhre 
of  C«a]ia   MetelUt  on   the  Via   Appia,  and   many  other   loealJties»  it   iraa    abuodantW 

Pumiec,  broaght  from  (be  Tieiuity  of  VeaOTiua,  vaa  lued  in  the  vaidta  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  in  the  palace  of  the  Caeani,  tbe  dome  of  the  Pandieaii.  Ite. 

Hie  moat  aocicnt  edificea  of  Rome  irere  eonatnicted  of  the  Albano  atone,  put  together 
vith  metal  cmnpi.     Alba  b«ng  tbe  HrM  important  conquest  made  by  the  Bomaot,  n  wa* 

DMMt  likely  they  vouJd  employ  the  ex-        

ccUeut  nuterialfbund  in  thatneighbour-         — I         Z        «     "X  "^Z"*^^' 

hood,  irhidi  had  beoome  a  portion  of  their         (         T         '        ^___^_^~        ^^^"V 

dominima,  in  preference  to  weking  for  it  I j ^I  ^ — \ — 

out  of  their  territory-      Tliii  stone  vaa  ^  .  \ 

used  not  only  under  tb^  kinga,  but  alio 
after  the  decline  of  ttkeii  republic  The 
Mammertiiie  priaon,  built  under 
Martiua,  and  the  Cloaca  Maiima,  under 
tlK  Tarquina ;  the  walb  of  Berriua,  re- 
maining  near  tha  Quirinal ;  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  tninbe  of  the  Scipioa  not  tufa, 
or  which  hare  not  been  restored ;  one 
oftbethrec  templeaof  a  Nicola  in  Car- 
eere;  the  suhsCruetun  of  the  Capitol ; 
the   aqueducta  of  Appiua,    Old    Anio, 

and   the  Mareian,   are   all  built  of  it.  . 

Afta  the  emquest  of  Tinli,  in  the  year  *' 

of  Rome  4IT,  the  traTcrtine  stme  vas  introduced,  and  uaed  in  coniundioB  with  that  of 
Albano,  and  from  its  greater  hardneai  vaa  better  lulled  to  Uhmb  portion*  of  an  edifice  moet 


liable  to  injury,  as  arches,  arehitraTrs.  cornices,  &c.,  as  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  Vivarium, 
Id  die  Tabululum  we  find  it  in  tbe  Doric  capitals,  tbe  aicbitraves,  and  imposta  of  tbe  in- 
ternal arches  :  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  Viritii  the  isolated  columns  are  formed  of  it,  as 
are  alu  Che  Doric  and  one  of  the  Ionic  tonples  of  St  NicoU  in  Carcere,  tbe  arch  of 
Dolabella  on  the  Cailian  Mount,  the  b^ade  of  the  Mammertine  prison,  which  bean  the  name 
of  the  consuls  C.  Vibio  Ruflinus  and  M.  C.  Nerra,  who  restored  tl. 

Under  the   kings,  and    during   the    republic,  it  appears  from    tbe    remuns,    that  the 
public  buildiaga  were  usually  of  iquaied  stone  (^.  II 5. ) ;  but  on  the  decline  of  the  republic 
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that  kind  of  comtruction  called  opiu 

with  the  work  we  Me  at  Preneate,  Cora,  and  other  ai 

coofimu   us,   and    sereral 

Tuina   itill  ahow  that  the 

opui  incerti  «u  compiHed 

of  imal]  polygonal  Btj^es, 

aet   in   mortar,   specimeos 

ruin  behind  the  temple  of 
Romulus,  in  the  temple  of 
Vnta  at  TiToli,  of  Fortune 


wbicb  most  n 


other  ruins  scattered  over 
the  Camp^na ;  whilst  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  cities  _ 
of  Idtium  are  formed  at 
polygonal  atones  4  or  5  feet 
in  dumeler,  laid  together 
without  any  cement.  The  ' 
opus  incertum  U  the  ex- 
ternal coating  of  the  wall, 
being  b«ked  or  filled  in  "*■  '">■ 

with  all  sorts  of  nuteriaL    (See  Jt;.  1 16.) 

To  the  opus  incertum  succeeded  the  opus 
reticulatum,  which  waa  in  ordinary  use  at 
the  time  Vitruvius  lived,  and  continued  till 
the  time  of  Caracalla.  At  the  same  time 
burnt  brick  was  introduced. 

The  opus  reticulatum  (fy,  117.)  haa  the 
stone*  fonned  like  wedges,  and  put  together 
to  resemble  the  meshes  of  a  neti  the  stonca 
found  in  the  country  were  used,  whatever 
tbey  might  be  composed  o^  and  as  the 
angles  or  quoins  of  their  buildings  could  not 
be  executed  properly  with  them,  they  used 
for  this  purpose  tiles,  or  brick,  or  stone  of  a 
rectangular  form  like  them.  In  the  gar- 
dens of  Sallust  at  Rome,  the  house  of  Mae- 
cenas, which  afterwards  served  for  the  stib- 
itruetions  of  the  baths  of  'ntus,  we  see  the 
opus  reticulatum  used  promiscuously  with  ' 
bHck. 

Brici  was  early  used  for  construction, 
became  general  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  ' 
and  continued  inusetill  the  &11  of  the  Roman  : 
empire ;    it  is  as  solid,  and  perhaps  more  . 

Thus  the  Romans  used  squared  stone  during  ~ 
r  kings  and  the  republlci 
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on  the  deeline  of  the  Utter,  and  under  Augiutua,  the  opus  Ineertum  ;  the  opua  reticulctum, 
with  and  without  brick,  ceased  to  be  used  under  the  Antonines ;  and  brick  was  after- 
wards employed  alone  to  the  end  of  the  serenth  coitury  —  though  after  the  time  of 
it  was  mixed  with 


of  Tolcanic  stone,  and  took  the  name  of 
Saraeenic  work.  The  brickwork,  horn 
the  time  of  Augustus  to  Constantine, 
was  ftwmed  of  triangular  bricks ;  at  cer- 
tain heights  were  introduced  courses  of 
square  or  rectangular  tiles,  which  passed 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  bonded  the  whole  tc^ether ;  this  tied 
in  the  fiwnng,  called  hj  the  modem 
Italians,  corHna.  Such  work  may  be  seen 
in  the  baths  of  Antoninus,  temple  of 
Veiuis  Eryctne,  and  on  the  Palatini 

Befi>re  stone  was  used  for  building,  it 
was  usual  to  expose  it  for  two  years  to 
the  action  of  the  weather,  and  that  which 
was  mnst  eonyenient  to  Rome  was  drawn, 
as  Yitrarius  says,  from  the  countries  of 
the  Fdliensei^  Fidenates,  and  Alban«; 
those  wfaidi  were  soft  after  the  two  years* 
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exposure  were  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  foundations ;  which  perhaps  would  be  contrary 
to  modem  practice ;  but  the  excellence  of  their  cement  compensated  in  some  degree  for 
this  use  of  a  firtable  materiaL 

The  primeipai  HorUet  were  ibeCarraraj  abundantly  used  in  the  structures  of  the  imperial 
city,  and  also  in  the  provinces.  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  observes,  tiuit  at 
Luna,  a  city  in  Etruria,  slabs  of  white  as  well  as  veined  marble  for  tables,  and  shafts  of  columns 
in  one  single  piece,  were  quarried ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  edifices  of  Rome  and  other 
cities  of  Italy  were  enriched  with  it :  it  was  easy  to  remove  it  from  the  quarries  to  the  sea, 
from  whence  it  could  be  freighted  up  the  Tiber.  Hiis  passage  of  Strabo  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  most  of  the  edifices  after  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus  were  adorned  with  this 
marble.  At  the  tune  of  Pliny  these  quarries  yidded  a  kind  that  surpassed  the  Parian  in 
whiteness,  and  Mamurra,  a  Roman  knight,  decorated  his  house  on  the  Caelian  mount 
with  colunms  of  it,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  its  being  so  applied  at  Rome. 
The  grain,  thou|^  finer  than  that  of  the  Greek,  is  not  so  pure  a  white  when  polished. 

T%e  marbU  brought  fit>m  Hymettus,  near  Athens,  was  as  celebrated  as  the  FentUican. 
Xenophon  mentions  them  both  as  used  by  the  Athenians  for  their  temples,  altars, 
statues,  and  other  works.  Strabo  admires  its  beauty,  and  Horace  intimates  that  he  en- 
crusted the  walls  of  his  house  with  it.  It  was  employed  at  Rome,  before  any  other  foreign 
maiUe  was  introduced,  for  columns,  and  Pliny  tells  us  thi^  Lucius  Crassus  the  orator 
brought  six,  not  more  than  18  feet  in  height,  to  decorate  the  atrium  of  his  house  on  the 
Palatine,  91  years  before  the  Christian  era :  for  which  reason  it  was  called  by  Marcus  Brutus 
the  Palatine  Venus. 

l%t  PemiSHean  marble,  composed  of  white  with  greenish  veins,  was  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens.  By  the  Roman  wrttos  it  is  seldom  mentioned ;  by  the  Greeks  it  was 
held  in  high  estimation,  though  not  much  employed  in  the  buildings  at  Rome.  Plutarch 
implies  that  the  colunms  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  were  formed  of  this  marble, 
brought  firom  Athens. 

7%e  Pmian,  found  in  the  Ide  of  Paros,  so  much  admired  by  the  ancients,  was  chiefly  taken 
from  the  quarries  of  Marpessa,  and  of  a  pure  white ;  it  was  confined  to  the  use  of  sculp- 
ture.  Prooopius  tdils  us  that  the  walls  of  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian  were  covered  with 
slabs  of  this  marble,  which  no  longer  remain.     It  is  also  called  Ligdino  and  Licnite. 

The  Proeomneeian  marble  was  white,  diversified  with  black  veins,  sometimes  proceeding 
in  straight  lines,  often  obliquely  and  winding ;  it  was  found  at  Proconneso,  an  island 
in  Propontis:  and  at  Ciricus  it  was  used  for  building.  In  the  time  of  Constantine^ 
Justinian  employed  it  for  incrusting  the  walls  of  &  Sophia,  as  well  as  for  the  columns 
which  adorned  tiiat  building. 

T%e  TeiHaH  marble,  according  to  Pliny,  was  white  and  foil  of  spots,  and  much 
used  in  the  time  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  after  which  we  do  not  often  find  it  employed.  It 
resembles  the  Lesbian,  but  is  clearer.  Some  have  supposed  the  sqtuure  blocks  of  the  pyramid 
o€  C.  Cestius  to  be  of  this  marble,  though  they  are  more  prol>ably  from  the  quarriesof 
Luna. 

Tftc  Fenffite,  calM  so  from  its  pure  whiteness  and  splendour,  was  first  noticed  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  at  Cappadocia,  and  was  employed  by  that  emperor  in  the  construction  of  the 
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Temple  of  Fortuna  S^a,  which  formed  a  part  of  his  golden  House.  Domitian  bad  the  walla 
of  the  arcades,  through  which  he  alone  passed,  inlaid  with  it,  that  he  might  observe  what 
was  passing  bdiind  him.     This  was  possibly  the  liCanno  Salino. 

Of  the  coloured  marbles,  the  most  fiunous  was  that  of  Carystos,  the  modem  Castel  Roaso, 
a  city  of  the  Negropont ;  it  has  a  greenish  colour,  with  lines  and  undulations,  resembUng 
the  waves  of  the  sea :  the  quarries  at  Mount  Ocha  were  called  Marroarion :  it  was  much 
used  in  Roman  edifices,  and'  was  one  of  the  earliest  marbles  introduced  into  that  city, 
and  became  very  common  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  The  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  are  formed  of  it,  and  in  consequence  of  their  resemUanoe  to  the 
cipollo  (onion)  are  called  CipoUino.  It  was  used  also  for  pavements ;  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine,  or  temple  of  Peace,  has  slabs  of  it ;  there  are  many  columns  still  among  the 
ruins,  and  in  modem  churches,  made  of  the  CippoUno. 

The  LaeedeaunUan  marble  is  of  a  ereen  colour  and  very  hard ;  it  is  foond  at  Taigeto  in 
Laoonia,  and  its  quarries  were  used  m  the  time  of  Strabo  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius ; 
it  is  likened  by  some  to  the  emerald  and  to  the  verde  antique ;  it  bore  some  resemblanee  to 
the  Thessalian,  and  from  a  passage  in  Pausanias  we  learn  that  at  a  village  in  Laconja,  at  the 
foot  bf  Taygetus,  quarries  of  marble  or  hard  stone  were  worked,  which  being  cut  into  form 
were  polished  by  immersion  in  Uie  river,  and  became  so  beautiful,  that  they  were  applied 
to  adorn  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The  marble  we  call  serpentine  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  and  Is  the  ophite  of  Pliny.  The  qualities  which  the  ancient  writers  quoted 
give  to  this  marble  agree  with  the  serpentine,  which  is  of  a  grassy  colour  and  very  hard, 
being  especially  adapted  for  tessers ;  such  is  that  of  the  grotto  of  the  nymph  Egeria. 
Lampridius  says  that  Heli<^gabalus  lined  the  arcades  of  the  Palatine  with  Laoedsmoniaa 
marble  and  porphyry,  that  is,  serpentine  and  porphyry,  a  method  improved  upon  by  Alexander 
Severus,  from  whom  it  was  afterwards  called  Opus  Alexandrinum,  and  was  in  great  use 
during  the  decline  of  the  arts,  most  of  the  early  churches  being  cased  with  it :  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  which  is  that  of  S.  Giovanni  and  Paolo^  on  the  Caelian  mount,  which 
was  decorated  in  the  fourth  century.  The  ancient  writers  mention  that  the  Laoedienionian 
marble  was  used  for  incrustation,  but  do  not  say  it  was  employed  for  the  shafts  of  o^umns : 
in  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  before  the  chiq>el  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  are  two  columns 
of  red  porphyry,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  Laoedomoman  marble. 
Serpentine  in  small  pieces  b  very  common  in  Rome,  and  was  much  employed  for  pavement 
in  consequence  of  its  hardness.  In  the  baths  of  Antoninus,  the  pavement  was  composed  of 
small  tesserae,  or  coarse  mosaic,  of  Lacedmnonian  and  Numidian  marble,  vis.  serpenUne  and 
giallo  antique. 

The  Atraeian  or  T^essa&'os  was  another  variety  of  green  marble,  obtained  ftt>m  the  banks 
of  the  Peneus,  10  miles  firom  Larissa.  Paolus  Silensiarius  says  it  was  a  green  marble,  rc^ 
sembling  the  emerald,  mixed  with  deep  blue  spots,  a  li^t  black  and  snowy  white,  and  was 
much  prised  by  the  Greeks.  This  is  no  doubt  the  verde  antique,  specimens  of  which  are 
in  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran. 

Themar^  of  Chio9,  ftom.  the  island  of  that  name,  is  of  various  colours,  the  light  Mack 
most  predominating,  resembling  the  African.     Hie  Arch  of  Drusus  on  the  Via  Appia  has 
'Columns  of  this  marble ;  they  are  also  found  in  the  Pantheon,  and  in  the  Basilica  Ulpia  of 
tbe'fiirun  of  TViuan,  which  was  partly  paved  with  it. 

The  Phrygian  marbUy  called  Pavonozzetto,  very  much  esteemed,  was  found  near  Doeimea 
ih  Thrygia.'  If  b  whiter -with  pufple  veins.  Twenty-four  columns  of  this  marble  deeorated 
the  Basilica  of  Paulus  Emilius  in  the  Roman  forum,  and  now  form  the  diief  ornament  of 
the  Basilica  of  Ostia.  This  marble  is  common  at  Rome,  bong  found  in  almost  all  the  churches. 
The  figures  of  the  'Prmogwr  Kings  on  the  arch  of  Constantine  are  nuide  of  it,  as  are  the 
statues  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  forum  of  Tngan.  From  a  passage  in  Strabo  we  kam 
that  quarries  which  at  firsIT  only  yielded  small  masses  of  this  marble. afterwards  produced 
coltunns  of  one  block,  and  notwithstanding  the  distance  from  the  sea  they  were  transported 
to  Rome  During  the  decline  it  was  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  churches,  particularly  by 
Justinian  at  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople. 

.  T^  Ljfdian  mcahU  was  of  two  kinds,  one  red  mixed  with  a  pale  colour,  which  we 
now  call  red  brescia ;  the  other  black*  called  by  the  ancients  basinite  and  cfarysite,  both 
found  in  Lydia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor* 

Nero  Antico,  or  black,  quarried  at  Tenarus,  a  promontory  of  Ijaeonia,  has  a  beautifril  sur- 
fiice,  and  is  at  the  present  day  highly  prized.  Columns  of  it  at  Rome  are  to  be  met  with  as 
early  as  the  time  oi  Augustus,  at  which  time  it  was  much  used  in  Greece. 

Of  the  Timber  ueed  by  the  RomoHM.  Great  attention  was  paid  in  the  selection  of  timber 
for  construction,  and  all  belonging  to  the  fir  species  were  usually  cut  down  when  they 
put  forth  their  young  shoots,  that  the  bark  might  be  more  readily  stripped.  The 
maple,  the  ash,  the  elm,  the  lime,  and  the  oak  were  felled  in  winter,  the  latter  beiog 
considered  sul^ieet  to  worm  if  cut  down  in  the  summer.  Vitruviu^  prefers  the  autumn 
for  felling  of  timber;  for  the  fruits  being  ripened,  and  the  leaves  dry,  the  roots  draw 
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the  moistiure  firom  the  earth ;  the  trees,  he  taya,  ere  then  recorered  from  their  exheustion* 
and  restored  to  their  pristine  solidity.  In  felling  them,  he  recommends  cutting  through 
the  trunk  of  the  tree^  then  leaving  it  for  a  time  to  allow  the  juices  to  drain  off,  by  which 
means  future  decay  is  prevented.  When  the  tree  has  drained  sufficiently,  it  may  be  cut 
down  and  applied  to  building  purposes.  Hesiod  says,  when  the  trees  shed  their  leaves 
is  the  proper  time  lor  felling. 

Oak,  ebn,  poplar,  cypress,  and  fir  were  all  used  for  building,  and  the  holm  oak,  or  eseulus, 
was  greatly  preferred.  The  green  oak  (csrrws),  the  cork  tree,  and  the  beech  were  considered 
liable  to  rot,  which  was  accounted  lor  by  their  containing  equal  quantities  of  water» 
fire,  and  earth,  which  rendered  them  inc^Mble  of  balancing  the  quantity  of  air 
they  contained.  Hie  white  and  black  poplar,  the  willow,  and  the  limto  tree  (ftb'a)  were 
also  used.  The  alder  was  selected  for  piles,  as  it  was  found  not  to  decay  under  water. 
The  city  of  Ravenna  had  its  foundations  entirely  on  such  piles.  The  larch,  growing  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  banks  of  the  Fo,  was  considered  not  subject  to  decay,  and  con- 
sequently was  highly  esteemed ;  it  had  considerable  density,  and  would  not  float  in  water. 
Julius  Cesar  first  called  it  Larigna,  or  larch,  after  the  name  of  a  fi>rtre8S  constructed 
entirely  of  this  timber  near  the  Alps,  which,  when  besi^ed  and  surrounded  with  bundles  of 
fire-wood  and  torches,  was  not  ignited.  A  wood  that  would  not  bum  was  considered 
admirably  adapted  fi>r  the  plates  and  rafters  of  dwellings,  as  they  would  neitha  ignite  nor 
become  charred.     It  was  brought  down  the  Po  to  Ravenna,  and  used  at  Ancona,  &c. 

The  palm  possessed  the  peculiar  property  of  bending  upwards  when  any  weight  was 
placed  upon  it ;  and  the  juniper,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  the  same  properties  as  the  cedar, 
and  to  be  even  more  durable,  was  also  used.  Hie  olive  was  greatly  esteemed,  as  was  the 
wood  of  the  box  tree ;  tar  exterior  works  the  chestnut  was  much  employed ;  tor  the  fittirfgs 
of  houses,  for  tables,  benches,  &c,  the  fir,  as  was  the  pitch  pine  and  cypress ;  tor  thin 
planks,  the  beech  was  in  general  preferred  to  either  the  chestnut,  the  elm,  or  the  ash. 
The  mulberry  was  considered  durable,  and  admired  for  its  getting  blacker  by  age.  Cato 
advises,  Ibr  the  making  of  levers,  holly,  laurel,  and  elm  to  be  employed;  for  bars, 
the  wild  cherry  tree,  or  the  comeil ;  for  stairs,  the  wild  ash  or  maple ;  for  water  pipes,  the 
pine,  the  pitch  tree,  and  the  ehn,  which  were  buried  entirely  in  the  earth  to  prevent 
decay.  For  the  use  of  the  turner,  they  selected  beech,  mulberry,  and  the  box,  as 
well  as  ebony.  Poplar  was  employed  tor  statues,  as  was  the  hornbeam,  the  service  tree, 
the  elder,  and  the  fig ;  these,  from  their  dryness  and  evenness  of  grain,  were  easy  to 
work,  and  fitted  to  receive  the  colour  they  were  to  be  finished  with.  Woods  which  differed 
m  quality  were  seldom  brought  together,  as  it  was  supposed  that  those  which  were 
of  a  hot  nature  could  not  be  united  by  glue  to  those  grown  in  moist  and  cold  places ;  wood 
of  a  dose  texture  and  fine  grain  could  not  be  glued  together,  and  oak  was  s|dd  to  be  unique 
in  this  particular,  as  it  would  not  unite  with  itself^  or  any  other  wood  of  the  same  nature 
llie  ancients,  as  Vitruvius  advises,  did  not  glue  planks  of  beech  and  oak  together,  con- 
sidering that  woods  differing  so  much  could  not  be  firmly  united.  AU  this  is  owing 
to  the  unequal  shrinking  of  the  several  kinds,  which  must,  whenever  it  takes  place, 
detach  the  planks  brought  together ;  were  both  equally  dry,  the  one  would  absorb  more 
moisture  than  the  other,  sw^  or  expand  in  proportion,  and  have  also  a  tendency  by 
this  aetioa  to  detach  itsel£ 

Pavements,  when  used  fi>r  floors,  were  very  highly  decorated,  much  attention  being 
required  to  prepare  the  soil  to  receive  them,  and  to  select  the  material  of  which 
they  were  formed.     When  on  the  ground,  it  was  carefully  examined,  and  rendered  solid 
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tfaroogfaovt,  after  which  it  was  spread  over  with  a  layer  of  some  dry  materiaL  When  laid 
upon  a  timber  floor,  walls  were  not  built  under  it,  but  a  space  left  between  it  and  the 
floor,  that  the  drying  and  settling  should  be  equal  throughout  Holm  timber  was 
prefiarred  to  oak,  less  Hkdy  to  split  and  warp,  and  thus  cause  cracks.  Afler  the  joiste 
were  laid,  thin  boards  were  festened  down  to  them  by  two  nails,  driven  through  the  edges 
efcBeh,wfai(^  prevented  thdr  rising.  Fern  or  straw  was  then  spread  over  the  whole, 
to  prwent  the  Bme  coming  in  contact  with  the  timber,  which  would  have  immediately 
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caiMed  it  to  deoay.  Over  this  was  a  layer  of  rubbish,  tiie  stones  of  which  were  as  large 
as  would  lie  in  a  man's  hand :  on  this  layer  the  pavement  was  afterwards  laid.  New- 
rubbish  required  that  every  three  portions  should  be  mixed  with  one  of  lime ;  and  old,  five 
parts  to  two  of  lime.  Wooden  beaters  were  employed,  which  by  repeated  blows  reduced  it 
to  the  thickness  of  nine  inches.  An  upper  layer,  composed  of  three  parts  of  potsherds  and 
one  of  lime,  was  spread  over  this  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  on  which  was  laid  the  slabs  of 
marble,  stone,  or  tesserae,  care  being  taken  that  the  whole  should  lie  in  a  proper  inclination : 
it  was  then  rubbed  oiF,  and  the  joints  or  edges  of  the  ovals,  triangles,  squares,  hexagons,  or 
other  figures,  made  perfectly  smooth.  After  rubbing  and  polishinj^  marUe  dust  was 
strewed  over ;  then  Hme  and  sand  run  into  the  joints. 

Pavements  in  the  open  air  had  over  the  first  flooring  another  layer  of  boards  crossing 
them,  properly  secured  by  nails,  so  that  the  joists  were  doubly  covered.  The  pavement 
first  laid  was  composed  of  two  parts  of  fresh  rubbish,  one  of  potsherds  and  two  of  lime. 
After  the  first  layer,  a  composition  was  spread  over  it,  pounded  into  a  mass,  not  less  than 
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twelve  inches  thick.  The  upper  layer  being  spread,  the  pavement,  consisting  of  tessera?, 
each  about  two  inches  thick,  was  laid  on,  with  an  inclination  of  two  inches  to  ten  feet, 
to  prevent  the  frost  from  ii^uring  it  at  the  joints :  before  the  winter  it  was  saturated  with 
dregs  of  oil.  When  great  care  was  required,  the  pavement  was  covered  with  tiles  two 
feet  square,  properly  jointed,  having  small  channels  an  inch  in  depth  cut  in  the  edge 
on  each  side,  lliese,  filled  with  lime,  tempered  with  oil,  had  the  edges  rubbed  in  and 
pressed  together.  The  lime  in  the  grooves  or  channels  growing  hard,  neither  water  nor 
any  thing  else  would  pass  through.  After  this  precaution,  the  upper  layer  was  spread  and 
beaten  with  sticks ;  over  which,  either  large  tesserae  or  angular  tiles  were  laid  with  the 
proper  inclination. 

Tempering  Hme  for  $tucco  received  considerable  attention,  that  the  lime  should  be 
of  the  best  quality,  and  prepared  long  before  required  for  use.  When  lime  was  not 
thoroughly  slaked,  and  fresh  fit>m  the  kiln,  it  was  found  to  blister,  and  destroy  the  evenness 
of  the  stucco.  After  it  was  properly  slaked,  and  laid  in  a  heap,  it  was  chopped  with  a 
hatchet,  when,  if  any  lumps  appeared,  it  was  considered  not  sufficiently  slaked;  when 
the  iron  of  the  instrument  used  came  out  dry  and  clean,  the  lime  was  considered  poor  and 
weak ;  but  if  it  had  any  glutinous  substance  adhering  to  it,  it  indicated  richness,  and 
that  it  was  thoroughly  slaked,  and  properly  tempered  Tliis  was  used  to  form  the  com- 
partments and  last  coat  of  the  walls. 

Stucco  tpork,  for  arched  ceilings,  was  executed  by  setting  up  parallel  ribs  about  two  feet 
apart,  made  of  cypress,  it  not  being  so  liable  to  rot  as  other  woods.  These  ribs  were  cut  to 
fit  the  curve,  and  secured  in  their  place  by  iron  nails :  being  fixed,  Greek  reeds,  previously 
bruised,  were  tied  to  them  in  the  required  form,  with  cords  made  of  the  Spanish  broom. 
On  the  upper  side  of  the  arch  a  composition  of  lime  and  sand  was  laid,  to  prevent  jmy  water, 
that  might  fidl  from  the  floor  above,  penetrating  through  it. 

When  Greek  reeds  could  not  be  obtained,  common  reeds  were  used,  tied  together  in 
bundles  of  appropriate  lengths,  but  of  equal  thickness,  observing  that  between  each  two 
ligatures  there  should  not  be  a  greater  cUstance  than  two  feet  These  were  bound  wiUi 
cord  to  the  ribs,  and  made  fest  with  wooden  pins.  The  remainder  of  the  work  was 
performed  as  before  described.  The  arches  being  prepared  and  interwoven  with  the  reeds, 
a  coat  was  laid  on  the  under  side.  The  sand  was  afterwards  placed  on  it,  and  then  po> 
lished  vrith  chalk  or  marble.  When  the  vault  was  polished,  the  cornices  were  run  over 
the  springing,  which  were  made  as  light  as  possible.  A  small  quantity  of  plaster  only  was 
used,  and  the  ntuff  was  of  a  uniform  quality,  such  as  marble  dust ;  plaster  was  apt  to  set 
too  quickly. 
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When  the  oomiees  were  completed,  the  first  coet  was  kid  on  the  walls  as  roughly  as 
possible,  and  while  drying,  the  sand  coat  was  applied,  setting  it  out  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  by  the  rule  and  square,  and  attending  to  the  perpendicular  lines  at  the  angles. 
After  these  two  ooats  were  thoroughly  dry,  a  third  was  lidd  on,  and  its  perfection  greatly 
depended  on  the  soundness  of  the  sand  coat  Sometimes  three  sand  ooats  were  laid  on, 
and  orer  them  the  coat  of  marble  dust,  which  was  so  prepared,  that  when  used  it  did  not 
stidL  to  the  trowel,  but  came  off  the  iron  easily.  Whilst  the  stucco  was  drying,  another 
thin  coat  was  well  worked  and  rubbed,  and  then  another  still  finer  than  the  last.  Three 
land  ooats,  and  the  same  number  of  marble  dust  coats,  rendered  the  walls  solid,  and  not 
liable  to  crack. 

When  the  work  was  well  beaten,  or  hand  floated,  the  under  coats  made  perfectly  soHd, 
and  afterwards  smoothed  by  the  hardness  and  whiteness  of  the  marble  powder,  any  colours 
put  upon  it  exhibited  great  brilliancy.  Colours,  when  used  with  care  on  damp  stucco,  do 
not  fiule,  but  are  very  durable,  as  the  lime,  deprived  of  moisture  by  burning,  becomes 
porous  and  dry,  and  rttdily  imbibes  whatem  is  placed  orer  it. 

The  Greek  plasterers,  YitruTius  continues,  not  only  made  their  work  bard  by  this  means, 
but  after  the  plaster  was  mixed,  caused  it  to  be  beaten  with  wooden  sticks  by  a  number  of 
labourers,  before  they  used  it.  Slabs  were  often  taken  from  the  waUa  so  plastered,  and 
used  fi>r  tables,  it  b^ng  thoroughly  JmyJ^na*! 

When  stucco  was  applied  to  timber  partitions,  the  spaces  were  filled  in  first  with  clay, 
over  which  reeds  were  nailed,  side  by  side,  then  a  coat  of  day,  and  another  layer  of  reeds 
nailed  on  the  fi^rmer,  but  crossed  in  the  opposite  direction,  one  being  upright,  the  othw 
horisontal :  after  this  the  work  was  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  way,  finishing  with  the  sand 
and  marble  ffoatsi. 

Stmeeo  works  ui  damp  plaetM.  CVery  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  asainst  the  damp  or 
moistnre  creeping  up  or  passing  through  a  wall ;  and  Vitruvius  is  very  particular, 
though  perh^w  not  perfectly  dear,  in  his  description  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to 
beefilected. 

When  apartments  were  on  the  ground  floor,  the  walls,  to  the  height  of  three  feet 
from  the  paTement,  had  a  rou^  coat  of  mortar  spread  over  them,  which  was  composed 
of  potsherds  instead  of  sand,  to  keep  out  the  damp.  When  continual  moisture  was  dreaded^ 
a  thin  wall  was  built  within-side  the  outer,  at  as  great  a  distance  as  was  possible,  lesTing  a 
space  or  cavity  for  the  air  to  circulate  freely  through.  Openings  were  left  both  at  top 
and  bottom  to  assist  this  drculation,  and  prevent  its  becoming  stagnant ;  the  wall  was 
afterwards  plastered  with  potsherd  mortar,  and  finished  with  the  last  coats.  When  space 
was  an  object,  another  mode  of  construction  was  practised :  within  the  outer  wall  a  channd 
was  formed,  having  its  ends  open  to  the  outer  air:  on  the  inner  wall  of  this  channel  snudl 
piers  were  built  of  eight-inch  bricks,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  channel,  and  on  these  small 
piers  were  laid  two>feet  tiles,  a  palm  distant  from  each  other.  Over  these  flat  tiles,  square 
bent  tUes,  edge  to  edge,  were  fixed  upright  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  the 
inaides  of  which  were  previously  coated  with  pitch,  that  any  condensed  vapour  might  not 
be  absorbed,  or  penetrate  the  tUe.  These  square  tiled  flues  were  open  both  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  on  the  aide  towards  the  ^Mutment  they  were  lim^whited  ow,  to  make  them 
adhesiTe  to  the  first  coat  of  plaster,  which  from  their  dryness  in  burning  they  would  not 
readily  have  done.  The  first  coat  being  laid  on,  the  coat  of  pounded  potsherds  was  q>read, 
and  the  remainder  finished  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Tike  pavements  of  their  rooms  were  carefully  formed :  first,  they  took  out  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  two  feet,  well  rammed  the  bottom,  and  spread  orer  the  whole  dry  rubbish  or 
potsherds,  giving  the  work  a  fidl  towards  the  drain. '  On  this  was  laid  a  composition  of 
charcoal,  lime,  sand,  and  ashes,  six  inches  in  thickness,  made  perfectly  level  and  smooth. 
This  became  hard  and  solid,  and  admitted  of  being  rubbed  with  stone,  and  polished,  when 
it  acquired  the  resemblance  of  a  black  pavement.  **  Such,**  says  Vitruvius,  **  is  not  only 
easily  kept  dean,  but  persons  walking  over  it  with  bare  Ibet  are  not  likdy  to  take  cold.** 

The  marble  used  in  plastering,  and  which  produced  such  a  fine  stucco,  was  not  calcined, 
but  nmply  pounded ;  the  chips,  left  by  the  masons,  were  sdected  for  the  purpose ;  these, 
after  being  reduced  to  powder,  were  passed  through  three  varieties  of  sieves ;  the  larger 
particles  were  used  with  the  sand  and  lime,  then  the  second  in  order,  and  afterwards  the 
finest ;  the  work  was  then  polished,  and  made  fit  to  receive  the  colouring. 

The  colours  used  by  the  Koman  painters  are  vivid  even  at  this  day ;  among  them  was 
red  ochre,  brought  from  Sinope  in  Pontus,  Egypt,.and  the  Balearic  islands,  near  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  many  other  places ;  green  chalk  firom  Smyrna ;  orpiment  firom  Pontus ;  red 
lead  fitnn  Pontus;  vermilion  from  the  Cilbian  fields  of  the  Ephesians.  This  latter 
colour  peroxidises,  and  in  consequence,  immediately  after  it  was  used,  and  sufficiently  dry, 
it  was  covered  with  a  mixture  of  Punic  wax  and  oU,  put  on  with  brushes,  and  afterwards 
made  to  lie  in  an  even  manner,  by  heating  the  wall,  which  was  done  with  live  coals  in- 
dosed  in  an  iron  pan  ;  the  whole  was  then  rubbed  with  rolls  of  linen  doth. 

Lmxp  black,  of  the  best  kind,  was  formed  by  burning  the  lees  of  wine  in  a  furnace,  and 

H   4 
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griDding  it  with  cite )  the  nHninon  mrta,  aaed  by  plaitenn,  wu  cfaareaol  abMiaed  from 


— luiil  ms  gnHuid  with  •ablined  ulphuT,  until  it  aequind  tha 
nmnoB  oi  soar ;  b>  loii  ooaru  filioBi  of  Cjpriaii  coppei  were  added,  and  the  vbole,  by 
the  additioii  of  water,  made  into  a  paite,  nJled  inta  b^li,  and  allerwaidt  dried ;  thay  were 
then  put  iole  an  earthen  T<Mel,  and  plaeed  in  a  fnmaee,  when  a  blue  nAoui  appeared. 

A  purple  waa  cMnned  by  phinging  a  lump  c^yellow  earth,  btated  red  hot,  into  vinegar. 

White  lead,  verdigni,  and  red  lead  were  in  comman  uie :  purple  wai  obtained  fium 
■niina  ihall%  whidi  afibrded  the  warlct  dye  ;  the  ahelli  were  collected,  and  broken  iatv 
email  piecea  with  iron  ban,  when  the  purple  colour,  which  ooied  out  tike  tcan,  waa 
ooQeeted  into  morlare,  and  ground.  Madder  root  wae  employed  M  tinge  obalk,  aod  green 
wa*  formed  by  mixing  Una  with  the  btrb  wgld. 

Tbe  hoona  M  Poanpeii  are  nmully  oonatTtieled  of  a  great  variety  of  iMfanor  material. 
Mid  OD  tbe  Mnngtb  at  Ibe  moitsr  dqiended  their  Mtdality ;  the  walla  ware  ooetad  whh 
plaster,  fbnned  preoiiely  after  tbe  metbod  deacribad  by  Vhrwriua,    Aiker  the  nugb 


of  aand  and  pomded  aiBiMc^  whioh  waa  pat  oa 

lUKil  a  aarfcae  was  obtained  efual  *B  ■uoble.      Whikl  thi»  ei 

the  ooloUTB  were  laid  on,  whidi,  acoording  to  our  aul       .  ~ 

mcrvatltion,  aid  were  not  liaMetoGida:  three  oosti  of  veaatuin,  end  ••  nuny  of  mi 

latum,  were  need  in  tbe  beet  worki,  wbieb  roeeiied  ■  poUrii  capable  of  reOatting  object*. 

Sfi»tA  of  tuaHnff.  Wbea  Ifaitdi  or  beaiH  are  loaded,  tbey  are  apt  to  lag  in  dia 
wddtfs  and  canee  Aveture  in  the  work  aborei  but  when  poeta  are  lotrodDeed,  prepeity 
we<^^  up,  this  ii  prevented :  by  the  insertion  of  two  inclined  pieces  of  timber,  it  taay  ala* 
be  aeonpliahed.  -  (Vitniviu*,  lib.  ri.  cap.  II.) 

The  weight  of  tbe  wall  may  be  diaehargcd  by  an^ea  liirmed  of  wedgea,  concaitrieBDy 
arranged ;  these,  turned  otct  tha  beama  or  lintel^  reliere  the  weight,  and  prevent  tbeni 
from  sagging.  In  ell  buildings  where  piers  end  arches  are  used,  the  outer  piers  are  to  bv 
made  wider  than  the  others  that  they  may  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arches. 

Where  wells  were  constructed  to  rcidit  the  pressure  of  a  hank  of  earth,  their  tfucknea* 
waa  proportioned  to  the  weight  they  had  to  reust,  and  buttrcases  were  added,  whieb  were 
placed  as  far  distant  from  each  other  a*  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  mada  of  the  eaoie 
width  ;  they  projected  et  bottom  aa  much  ai  the  wall  was  thick,  and  gnduaUy  diminiAeJ 
to  the  top.  On  tha  inside  of  the  wall,  towards  the  maaa  of  earth,  it  wai  bdantad  tike  tba 
teeth  of  a  saw,  which  teeth  were  made  10  ptojeot  from  the  wall  as  mndi  a*  ka  bdgM ;  tlia 
preasure  of  the  earth  wss  thus  distributed  orer  a  larger  surbee. 

Hie  Romans  sometimes  fbrnied  walls  entirely  of  rubble,  or  Uooege,  aa  it  is  termed  by 
FreiMh  writers ;  depending  entirely  upon  the  goodness  of  the  mortar  for  tlwar  il  1 1  aglli. 
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aiatt*  irr^vln>  tbrmtd  tkaam  were  tfvoirn  togellier,  witbo«if  any  appMoit  cwder.  In  the 
hfge  TMiha  of  tfie  baths  of  C«racaU%  a  ifMeies  of  porons  lavm  was  used,  wbich  was  as  light 
»  pmnee-sloM.  TIm  Vflaks  of  the  baths  af  Dioefettaii*  the  Coliseuaa»  and  the  tcnple  of 
MuMTYs  Medica,  mre  so  oonatracted.  These  vaults,  as  well  aM  those  of  Caracalla  and  the 
ViUa  Adiiana,  were  turned  on  eentres,  formed  of  boards  laid  kmgitudinally,  the  marks  of 
which  may  be  seen  where  the  stucco  which  finished  their  soffites  has  peeled  off.  On  the 
boards  was  first  spread  a  thickness  of  mortar  of  more  than  a  foot,  on  which  was  laid  flat 
tiles  S  inches  in  thickness,  and  nearly  S  feet  square.  These  tilea  were  covered  by  others, 
snd  a  second  layer  of  mortar,  but  not  so  thick ;  the  tiles  were  about  8  inches  square,  and 
1|  inch  in  thickness,  laid  in  courses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  joint  with  the  first  layer. 

Oftks  Fonam  and  BariUea.  No  city  of  the  Roman  empire^  howerer  small,  was  without 
its  place  of  assembly  and  its  market  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  goods.  The  forum  was 
originsUy  intended  for  this  purpose,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  ool<mnade,  over  which  was  a 
gslkry  or  covered  portioo^  from  whence  the  gladiatorial  d>ows  might  be  seen,  which  were 
exhibited  before  the  introduction  of  the  amphitheatre.  IVades  were  carried  on  under  its 
porticoes,  and  wA  the  end  of  it  was  the  senate-house ;  the  ouria,  where  meetings  on  solemn 
and  rdigiotts  matters  were  held,  the  comitin  for  the  common  people^  the  treasuir,  and  other 
poblie  buildings,  adjoined  it  Such  was  the  Roman  forum,  and  that  at  Pomp«i,  the  siae  of 
which  was  proportioped  to  its  population:  its  width  was  usually  two-thirds  its  length; 
the  columns  of  the  upper  eolonnade  were  .made  one>fourth  less  tfaain  those  below,  fi>llowing 
the  order  of  nature,  which  in  the  fir»  ijipiwsi,  and  pine,  preserves  a  gradual  diminution 
throi^faout  their  hc^^t 

The  basilica,  in  which  all  l^gal  tiiisiimis  beleoging  to  the  cHy  was  tnoaacted,  had  its 
pneise  fovm  and  arraagencBt  Vitnmus»  who  eonstructed  one  at  Fano»  gives  its  distri- 
bution, and  descfibcs  what  is  numsiaty  for  ifai  interior. 

The  middle  vault  between  the  columns  was  190  feet  in  length,  and  GO  feet  in  width  ; 

tha  outer  wall  and  columns  brang  90  fiwt  in  width.     The 


tiie  pottieo^  ov  space 
height  of  the  eoliimns, 
inelnding  their  capitals 
snd  bases,  50  ftet,  and 
their  dissneter  S  feet* 

The  cohmms  in  tfie 
direetiooof  the  breadth 
of  the  vanh  vrcie  four 
in  mnnber,  and  on  the 
ade  which  joined  the 
formn  dg^  inehidhig 
those  at  the  angles  in 
botfi  eases ;  on  die  op- 
poBte  mde  there  were 
six,  because  the  two 
central  were  omitted, 
that  the  view  of  the 
Pkooaosof  the  temple 
of  Augustas  might  not 
be  obstructed.  Hie 
tribunal  was  in  the 
form  of  the  segment  of 
a  cirde,  the  width  bointf 
46  feet,  and  the  dep£ 
15feet 

The  two-fold  di- 
rection of  the  rool^  V». 
tmvins  states,  pro- 
duces an  agreeable 
effect  en  the  exterior, 
as  well  as  from  the 
lofty  vault  Within;  and 
for  economy  such  a 
bidldlBg  would  always 
be  preferred,  no  ar- 
rangement affording  q 
greater  aecommoda-  " 
tion,    with    the 


^>-v,v  ^v^c^'-  ^^\?^;>yi^.y^^"': 


O 
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quantity  of  material  used  in  its  construction. 

Numerous  basilicft  remain  to  attest  the  truth  of  his  descriptions,  which  at  Rome  now 
lerve  for  churches :  their  form,  being  convenient  for  the  asscnibly  of  vast  numbers,  has  been 
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imitated  doirn  to  the  pment  time,  in  all  buildings  erected  for  that  puipoae.  Tie  exunpla 
at  I^u  ihov  how  odmirablj  adapted  it  woa  for  the  CathoiLo  wonfaip,  azkd  the  Normait  Hid 
Suon  ecclefliaatica  contiDued  to  make  lue  of  mch  modeli  for  wbater^  [tew  erectiaiii  tbey 


Ftg.  IS.  RIULIDA  IT  riND. 

The  hailica>  which  actjoined  the  fcnim,  in  the  Augiutine  age.  wm  oT  the  greatat 
importance :  vhaterer  wai  impoiing  in  architecture  was  applied  to  it.  The  forum,  gneti 
with  poTticoeai  statueft,  temples,  triumphal  archei,  was  hy  the  citiien»  made  their  eommoo 
place  of  resort,  to  which  in  time  were  added  librariea  and  placea  of  amuicment. 

Of  tht  'Puotrt.  'T\ie  cKteut  of  Bome  of  the  theatrea  which  remain,  and  the  manner  of  eon- 
Itructing  Ihcm,  deaerre  some  attention,  aa  thej  were  first  cut  out  of  the  udee  of  A  hitl,  thtt 
proscenium  b^ng  added  to  suit  the  localilj,  which  required  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
engineers  who  eicaTated  them.  In  the  earl;  examples,  the  scats  were  cut  out  of  the  salid 
rock,  and,  from  the  couTcnienoe  they  afforded  for  the  onemhly  of  numbers,  were  often  uaol 
for  other  pitrposes  than  the  drama.  Hie  seats,  elevated  one  aboTe  the  oth^,  afibrded 
the  spectators  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  country,  which  rendered  it  neoeasary  in  after 
times  to  limit  their  vision  to  the  theatrical  representations,  when  the  vhole  was  ineloeeJ 
within  a  loflj  walL  Vitnivius  tells  us  how  these  buildings  were  set  out :  —  within  a  circle 
•as  inscribed  three  squares,  the  angle*  of  which  were  to  touch  the  circumference ;  that 
square,  the  side  of  which  was  nearest  the  scene,  and  which  cuts  off  ■  s^tnient  of  the  orcle. 
marked  out  the  extent  of  the  proscenium,  and  another  line  drawn  parallel  to  this  laiit,  and 
forming  *  tangent  to  the  circle,  determined  the  fiont  of  the  scene.  Throu^  the  ceutre  ■ 
line  was  dtswD  psrallel.  which  separated  the  pulpitum  of  the  proscenium  from  the  orchestic 
In  the  archestr*,  the  seats  for  the  senators  were  placed,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  theatre 
were  so  divided,  that  the  angles  of  the  triangles,  which  touched  the  oircumfereooc^  pointed 
to  the  directions  of  the  ascents,  and  steps  between  the  cunei,  on  the  first  precinctoriea  or 
stories.  Above  these  the  seats  were  placed,  which  formed  the  upper  cunei,  in  the  middle  td 
those  below.  'Hie  angles  pointing  to  the  staircases  were  seven  in  number,  the  remaining 
Hie,  marked  the  pcnnts  of  ^e  scene ;  that  in  the  middle,  the  royal  entrance  -,  those  on  the 
right  and  left,  for  the  attendants.  Tlie  seats  on  which  the  spectators  aal  were  not  lot 
than  SO  inches,  or  more  than  SS  inches  in  height,  and  their  width  from  94  to  30  inchc& 
AU  the  spectators  were  so  situated,  that  they  saw  equally  well,  and  the  voice  of  the  actor 
was  beaiil  by  all.  The  seats  were  so  nmnged.  that  a  cord  drawn  from  the  loweat  to  the 
highest  touched  the  edge  of  each ;  and  at  the  top  ■  covered  portico  sheltered  the  spectalon 
during  the  intervals  of  the  drama  from  the  heal  of  the  sun. 

7^  JVoKaiam  was  adorned,  towards  the  tbealie,  with  colunina,  nioheo,  and  atatucs; 
the  stage  was  fonned  of  wood ;  beneath  which  were  various  machines  for  ad^tiog  the 
scenes,  and  imitating  thunder.  Punted  scenes,  and  triangular  slips,  which  ctmld  be 
turned  round*  with  devicea  upon  them,  and  a  quantity  of  machinery  of  various  kinds,  were 
introduced,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  representations. 

The  top  of  the  scene  was  level  with  the  roof  of  the  portico,  so  that  the  voioe  was  distinctly 
conveyed  to  those  on  the  upper  teats. 

Behind  the  scenes  were  porticoes,  which,  in  ease  of  sudden  showers,  might  be  resorted  to. 
which  communicated  with  verdant  and  pleasant  walks,  dug  out  and  drained  to  the  loweat 
possible  level ;  to  the  right  and  left,  sewers  were  constructed,  which  served  for  this  purpose. 
Hie  walks  were  carefully  formed,  taking  out  the  earth  to  a  certain  depth :  the  space  waa 
filled  with  chwrcosi,  on  which  a  layer  of  gravel  was  spread,  and  Vitruviua  tells  us  thai  in  a 
time  of  ue^  these  walks  were  sometimes  opened,  and  the  charcoal  taken  out,  and  divided 
.    among  the  uihabitants  .  thus  they  contributed  to  health  during  peace,  i     ' 
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Every  eity  had  its  theatre^  fiBgmflnts  of  which  remain.  Herenlanram  and  Pompeii  poaacM 
them  in  a  tolerable  perfect  state :  that  of  Maroellus  at  Rome,  Aries,  Orange,  and  other 
places  in  Franoei  attest  their  grandeur  and  excellent  oonstruetion ;  every  attention  was  paid 
to  the  approadies  of  tiieir  seats,  and  to  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the  assembled  multitudes 
during  a  heated  atmosphere,  or  inclement  weather.  Drains  were  contrived  on  each  story, 
which  below  assumed  the  character  of  sewers,  maintaining  their  cleanliness  and  comfort ;  sll 
the  rain  that  fell  was  oolketed  by  earthenware  or  metal  pipes,  and  carried  to  the  several 
conduits,  studiously  and  carefully  built  up  within  the  outer  waUa  and  inner  piers.  Sicily, 
and  the  provinces  generally,  boasted,  according  to  their  population,  of  a  well  arranged 
place  for  theatrical  amusement.  It  became,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  onpire,  as 
necessary  an  appendage  to  the  city  as  the  forum. 

J%e  Gredk  T%eatrt9  were  slso  formed  by  excavating  tibe  side  of  a  hill :  a  vast  number 
of  these  sre  remaining  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  only  part  constructed,  or  built  from  the 
foundation,  is  the  wall  of  the  scene.  Many  of  the  Roman  theatres  difier  in  their  construction: 
being  bmlt  with  walls  radiating  to  a  centra  and  arched  from  one  to  the  other,  to  support 
the  inclined  plane,  on  which  the  naarble  seats  were  placed  for  the  spectators.  Between  tiiese 
walls  all  the  spaces  which  were  not  left  for  communication  from  the  several  corridors 
were  occupied  by  staircases,  which  served  to  mount  to  the  precinctories,  and  for  the  egress 
of  the  spectators  after  the  amusements  were  over,  or  during  the  intervsls  which  were 
sUovred  between  the  performances.  These  buildings,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people,  were  the  result  of  the  munificence  of  individuals ;  and  in  the  smaller  provinces, 
distant  fitnn  the  seat  of  empire»  Uiere  seems  to  have  been  frequently  a  difficulty  in  completing 
them.  The  citizens  of  Nicea,  after  having  expended  a  con8idend>le  sum  in  the  erection  of 
one^  could  not  terminate  it,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  Pliny's  letters  to  the  Emperor  Tri^sn. 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  enlarged  two  dieatres  at  Antioch,  by  adding  a  xone,  or  range  of  seats 
to  the  upper  part  of  Uie  structure :  the  former  emperor,  at  hb  own  cost,  erected  a  very  large 
theater  at  Ijaodicea,  placing  in  it  a  statue  of  himself  in  marble. 

At  Rome,  in  the  first  instance,  these  structures  were  of  wood,  raised  at  the  expense  of 
e^iles^  or  other  candidates  for  popular  &vour,  and  repaired  or  renewed  as  occasion  required. 
Pompey,  Balbus,  and  MarceUus  were  the  first  to  build  them  of  stone ;  and  their  use  seems 
to  have  been  for  the  exhibition  of  gladiators,  more  than  for  the  drama.  Suetonius,  in  his 
life  of  Augustus,  says,  that  women  were  admitted  to  the  upper  porticoes  to  see  the  games ; 
but  that  afterwards,  it  not  being  thought  decent  that  they  should  be  present,  they  were 
prohibited  from  altering.  These  regulations  were  soon  laid  aside,  as  we  learn  firom  the  sixth 
satire  of  JuvmaL 

Of  the  Theatre  of  MareeOue  little  now  remains:  twdve  or  thirteen  arcades,  with  their 
Doric  columns  axid  mtablature,  and  as  many  above  of  the  Ionic  order,  which  formed  a 
part  oT  its  magnificent  exterior,  is  aU  that  can  be  seen.  It  is  of  Tiburtine  stone,  and  the 
profile  of  the  orders  is  well  proportioned  and  executed.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  raised 
it  in  honour  of  his  nephew  l^rceUus;  when  dedicated,  six  hundred  wild  animals  were 
sacrificed;  and  for  the  first  time  tigers  were  exhibited  confined  in  cages.  It  was  a 
semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which,  probably,  firom  out  to  out,  was  270  feet ;  one  half  of 
this  radius  was  applied  to  the  walls  and  corridors,  over  which  were  the  seats,  and  the  other 
to  the  orchestra ;  the  dimensions  given  to  the  proscenium,  as  well  as  its  arrangement,  are 
not  at  present  known.  The  building  seems  to  have  been  set  out  very  regularly,  judging 
fitHn  what  remains  in  the  palace  of  Savelli  Orsini,  and  firom  the  plans  left  us  by  the  architect, 
Baldassare  Perruzzi  of  Sienna,  who  built  the  latter. 

An  outer  and  two  internal  corridors  sweep  round  semicircularly,  and  on  the  outside  were 
forty  piers  with  39  arches.  From  the  inner  piers,  diverging  to  the  common  coitre,  were  40 
walls,  constructed  as  those  of  the  Coliseum,  though  not  with  the  same  material. 

Tike  T%eatre  at  Aiiet  was  a  semicircle  of  more  than  300  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  proscenium 
had  a  d^th  of  at  least  180  feet :  its  exterior  had  three  orders  of  Doric  pilasters  with  arches 
between,  surmounted  by  a  bold  modillion  cornice ;  it  was  built  of  large  masses  of  stone, 
in  r^ular  courses.  Like  the  Coliseum,  it  had  two  outer  corridors,  and  the  walls  diverg- 
ing fi^mi  a  common  centre  composed  the  stairs,  vaults,  and  vomitories,  arranged  in  a  similar 


7%«  AmphiAieaire  was  formed  of  two  theatres,  or  semicircles  united  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  ^eetators  had  em  equal  view  of  what  passed  in  the  arena :  for  which  reason  the 
Ramans  gave  them  the  name  of  viaorium, :  they  were  used  for  gladiatorial  shows,  combats 
of  wild  beasts,  and  other  games.  They  were  of  large  dimensions,  made  in  the  form  of  an 
oval :  the  arena  or  middle  space  was  surrounded  by  rows  of  benches  elevated  one  above 
the  other. 

The  Etruscans  introduced  amphitheatres  and  gladiatorial  shows  :  the  Romans  borrowed 
from  them  this  taste,  which  d^enerated  into  a  ftiry  among  that  warlike  people,  with 
which  they  inspired  all  the  nations  they  subdued.  Tlie  remains  of  amphitheatres  are 
met  with  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  Hie  first  were  probably  mere  excavations,  the 
spectators  being  elevated  on  banks  of  earth  ;  the  more  persons  they  wished  to  accommodate* 
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Iba  more  aeeaarj  H  vw  to  deepen  tlie  area :  Ihii  may  be  Men  at  Fnatan,  which  alao 
ahowa  the  Qkaimer  of  ooiutmetion  adopted  when  fiinned  on  the  aide  of  a  hill ;  oae  half  of 
the  leata  bdng  on  the  natural  alopc,  and  the  upper  portioaa  being  ruied  cm  eon- 
■tnutiona.  This  method,  from  iti  economj,  was  perhapa  the  earlieat ;  and  thui  the  fint 
th^tjea,  u  alreadj  obecrved,  were  fanned  out  of  the  aidea  of  rocka  and  hillL  The  aeaCa  were 
afterwards  made  with  planks,  and  removed  when  the  ibowa  were  coTHdudcd.  Tliia  bein^ 
firtind  inconTenient,  ottaera  were  constructed  in  a  more  solid  and  substantial  m»iiiKimr ;  many 
having  b««a  dcatroyed  b;  fire,  stooe  was  at  last  resortsd  to.  Hie  first  amphitheatres  at 
Borne  were  tonporarj  structures,  and  situated  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  without  the  citj. 
Statilius  Taurua  erected  the  first  of  stone,  x.v.c  735,  which,  with  the  Coliseom,  were  the 
only^liro  within  the  walls. 

The  amphitheatres  of  Castrenaes,  erected  bj  Tiberius,  «  the  E^uilitte  bill  of  irhicb 
MXne  remains  are  still  seen,  atmi  S.  Croee  in  Jerusalem,  was  built  of  brick,  Md  of  the 
Corinlhtan  order.     Another  built  bj  IV^iaii,  in  the  Campua  Hartiui,  was  dcatrojed  bj 


n  the  numerouB  and  ti 
almost  all  their  towns  and  prorinoea. 

At  Fedena,  Hit  inil(*fn«n  Rome,  Attilus  built  an  unphitbeatra,  iiiwhieh,in  eonaequtnce 
of  the  foundations  giving  wijr,  25,000  person*  ptrUbed. 

At  FUcentia  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy,  built  of  timber,  without  the  walla  of  the 
city.  At  Aieuo,  Florence,  Fisole,  Adria,  Lucca,  EUermo,  Csiaano,  Mintumoi  Benerento, 
Alba,  Cspua,  Pompeii,  -  Puteoli,  Otricoli,  Catania,  Agrigentum,  Syracuse.  Pestum,  PoU, 
Ninnes,  and  Verona,  Fr^us,  Aries,  Autuu.  Saintes,  Bordeaux,  Orange.  Narboime,  TKe  in 
Dauphine,  Cahors,  DreoaUl  on  the  Cher,  Toulouse,  Lyona,  Yienne,  I^ris,  Neri,  Grand 
Dreiant,  Bruierea,  Valongea,  Besanfon,  Meti,  Perigeaui.  Nice,  Doue  sur  I'llgerB  in 
Poietou.      In    Spain,   at  Hispalis  osar    Serille,   Tarragona,   Saguntnm,  and  many  othv 

At  Smyrna  ia  one  of  stone,  in  good  preserrstion  ;  alio  at  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia. 
Jeriualeni,  Argos.  and  Melos ;  Udcna,  near  Tunis,  J*  another,  very  perfect  and  beaudfiil, 
and  CoBStanlinilm,  Iitria,  TergeMe,  .£geda,  Parentium,  and  Pole,  each  had  their  mphi- 
theatre.      Tliosc  of  Nismea,  Udena,  the  Coliseum,  and  Verona,  are  the  most  paftct  that 

AmpAitluatn  of  TopiwiaK,  called  CoBtnm,  finlsbed  by  the  Emperor  Titu*  about  ttw  79th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  is  of  lUi  oial  form,  its  diameters  being  680  and  513  feet,  m««inr*J 
to  the  Gue  of  the  outer  wall,  from  which  the  semi-columns  projecL  The  eatirv  btagfat 
of  the  building  is  151  feet,  divided  by  four  orders  of  architecture  ;  the  upper  has  pilastsnt 
the  others  hslf  columns.  Its  en^re  area  may  be  estimsted  at  S49,804  guperfleial  f^ 
or  narly  iii  seres;  the  cubical  contents  of  the  massaodToid  at  nearly  40,000,000  of  cub* 
(cet     The  arena,  SS7  feet  in  length,  and  ISO  feet  3  inches  in  width,  is  in  an*  about  ooa- 
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■iia  of  the  whole,  i>r>  little  IcMthu  an  Eoglufa  acre.  It  bu  been  eilimatcd  that  fOOOOO 
torn  (/  matvUl  were  used  in  the  codstructiaii  of  thii  amphitheatre.  Each  of  the  three 
knrtf  itorie*  h«  SO  arebea  i  and  medah  shov  that  the  two  upper  iBsges  were  decorated 
with  itatue*.  In  the  feu-  1813  the  arena  waa  excaTated,  when  nibstaotial  valli,  Gnelj 
worked  with  pepperino  stone,  were  diacorered,  that  had  supported  the  timber  floor:  thtj 
were  fenned  into  corridon  and  reaeptades  for  wild  animali  oolleeted  fiir  the  ihowt. 

The  podiumr  njrrouiidinf  the  arena,  waa  of  a  auffloient  height  to  protect  the  spectators 
&om  attack  of  the  animals :  from  thence  to  the  sunamit  were  steps  or  scats  of  IQuUe*  which 
wen  IT  ioetaet  in  height,  and  about  a  foot  or  13  inches  in  width- 


Fire  corridor*  of  eomiDunieMion  eitended  round  the  building ;  the  two  outer  fbrmed  of 
open  archea.  which,  Bs  well  as  the  pjera,  were  constructed  of  travertine  stone  ;  the  whole 
pared  with  thick  traTertine  slabs,  exteodiog  nearly  6  feet  beyond  the  &ce  of  the  outer 
vail.  From  the  inner  corridor  arose  two  Tarietiea  of  staircase*,  which  condncted  to  Hw 
Ionic  range :  from  the  third  corridor  other  staircases  also  conducted  to  the  same  level. 
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The  diTisioo  walk,  which  radiate  from  the  third  to  the  two  outer  corridors,  have  each  four 
distinct  piers  of  travertine  stone,  with  spaces  between  filled  with  pepperino,  the  horixontal 
joints  of  which  do  not  always  correspond.  The  walls  between  the  third  and  fourth  cor- 
ridors are  fiused  with  tiles  in  regular  courses ;  the  outer  pier  is  alone  of  travertine,  and  forms 
a  break. 

The  vault  of  the  fourth  corridor  is  entirely  destroyed ;  the  marble  pavement  remains^ 
5  inches  thick,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  this  was  the  approach  to  the  podium,  where 
the  emperor  and  persons  of  rank  were  seated. 

The  run  which  fell  upcm  the  several  seats  and  the  arena,  and  the  water  which  flowed 
through  urinals,  and  otiier  arrangements  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  multitude 
assembled  within  the  walls,  drained  into  wide  and  spacious  sewers,  which  were  conducted 
into  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  A  large  drain  in  the  second  corridor,  30  inches  wide,  received 
the  water,  brought  down  by  perpendicular  pipes  worked  ii)  the  solid  masonry,  or  placed  in 
indents,  lined  with  tile.  The  drain  of  the  third  corridor,  17  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  in 
depth,  ia  lined  carefully  with  tile  and  coated  with  a  fine  cement.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
third  corridor,  a  similar  drain,  with  a  foil  towards  the  last  described,  caught  all  the  vrater 
brought  by  the  several  branches  from  the  arena. 

The  total  area  of  this  building  has  been  stated  to  be  about  249,840  feet ;  that  of  the 
arena,  within  the  presoit  podium  wall,  40,575  superficial  feet :  consequently,  the  area  occu- 
pied by  the  waUs,  piers,  and  corridors,  will  be  the  difference  of  these  two  quantities,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  209,229  foet. 

The  true  points  of  support  are  the  following : — 

80  outer  piers,  the  area  of  which  is       -  >  -  -   b    5,360  ft. 

80  second  piers,  the  area  of  which  is     -  -  -  -  ~    3,600 

80  third  piers,  the  area  of  which  is        -  -  -  -   ^   8,640 

80  division  walls  to  the  third  corridor  .      •      -  .  .  s  14,400 

80  division  waHs  to  the  fourth  corridor  -  -  -  s    6,640 

80  portions  of  the  arena  wall    -  -  -  -  -   b   9,200 

4I,840 


The  points  of  support  are,  in  area,  41,840  feet,  about  one-fifth  of  the  mass,  or  one-sixth  of 
the  total  area  of  the  entire  amphitheatre,  which  is  about  the  proportions  that  exist  between 
the  total  area  and  the  points  of  support  in  St  Paul's,  at  London. 

The  80  piers  and  division  walls  are  not  set  out  very  exactly ;  they  diminish  in  thickness 
as  they  nuUate  to  the  four  centres  of  the  ellipsis. 

Exterior  elevation,  consists  of  4  stories  of  different  orders  formed  of  travertine  stone.  The 
height  of  the  lower,  or  Doric,  including  its  attic  above,  is  40  feet  7  inches,  whidi  is  levd 
with  the  pavement  of  the  first  story. 

The  height  of  the  Ionic  order  and  its  attic,  level  with  the  pavement  of  the  second  story, 
•is  38  feet  7  inches. 

The  height  of  the  Corinthian  order  and  its  attic,  nearly  corresponding  in  level  with  tiie 
pavement  of  the  upper  internal  corridor,  is  40  feet. 

The  height  of  the  upper  wall,  with  the  pilasters  and  its  entablature,  is  38  feet  4  inches. 

The  total  height  of  the  present  wall  is,  as  stated,  157  feet  6  inches. 

The  openings  of  the  arches  average  14  feet  4  inches,  which  is  the  height  up  to  the  top  of 
the  impost  moulding,  on  which  the  semicircular  arches  rest. 

The  upper  order,  above  the  three  ranges  of  corridors,  has  its  cornice  perforated  for  the 
insertion  of  wooden  masts,  which  supported  the  velarium ;  the  total  number  were  240. 
The  interior  portion  of  this  wall  is  foced  with  tiles  in  regular  courses,  behind  which,  placed 
in  indents,  and  well  bedded  in  cement,  are  circular  earthen  pipes,  that  conveyed  the  wnter 
from  the  wooden  platform  dx>ve  to  the  drains  below. 

The  piers  are  all  formed  of  travertine  stone  in  large  blocks,  many  extending  the  whole 
depth  of  the  pier,  which  is  8  feet  8  inches ;  the  joints  are  well  worked,  and  each  stone 
securely  cramped  with  metal,  all  of  which,  that  could  be  removed,  have  been  taken  away. 
Each  of  the  arches  is  formed  of  1 1  voussoirs ;  the  key- stone,  as  well  as  many  of  the  others, 
extending  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  walL  These  voussoirs  have  on  their  sides  mor- 
tices and  tenons,  which  prevent  their  sliding,  also  iron  cramps. 

2^  Sectiont  through  the  building  exhibit  its  construction  most  perfectly.  The  back  foce 
of  the  outer  piers  and  wall  above  is  perpendicular,  the  outer  fiice  retreating  cm  each 
story.  At  the  top  it  is  6  feet  9  inches  in  thickness ;  at  the  Corinthian  story,  6  feet  3 ;  at  the 
Ionic,  8  feet  5  ;  and  at  the  lower,  8  feet  9  inches. 

The  width  of  the  outer  corridor  in  the  clear  is  17  feet,  that  of  the  second  14  feet  6  inches, 
that  of  the  third  14  feet  6  also,  and  the  fourth  corridor  11  feet  6  inches. 

The  main  piers  are  all  of  travertine  stone;  the  division  walls  between  the  third  and  fourth 
corridor,  and  those  between  the  second  and  third  on  the  first  story,  are  fused  with  tiles  filled  in 
With  rubble  work.   The  division  walls  between  the  second  and  third  corridors  have  four  piers  in 
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tntvertiiiey  with  tiie  three  spaoes  between  fiUed  in  with  pepperino,  or  a  aoft^  TheTmtlts 

over  the  eorridors  and  sturcases  are  turned  with  nibble^  very  roughly  executed,  the  good* 
nen  of  the  mortar  or  eement  eonstituting  ita  strength.  After  the  piers  and  division  wallt 
were  carried  up  to  their  proper  heights,  boarded  centres  were  placed,  on  which  the  rubble 
was  laid  and<  grouted  together :  many  of  the  divisions  stUl  show  the  marks  of  the  planks 
used,  whidi  were  laid  longitudinally.  The  vaults  being  turned  over  the  entire  space, 
comprised  within  116  feet,  or  from  the  lace  of  the  present  podium  to  the  back  of  the 
wall,  which  shut  out  the  corridors  on  the  level  with  the  Corinthisn  order  of  columns,  and 
floated  to  a  unilbrm  inclination,  received  the  marble  seats,  which  were  S  feet  5  inches 
in  width,  placed  one  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  allow  a  seat  of  2  feet  5  inches  wide. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  persons  it  contained,  by  allowing  a  space  of 
15  inches  to  each, or  an  areaof  3  superficial  feet :  as  the  total  areaof  seats  which  covcaredthe 
interior  was  S09,239  feet,  the  number  that  might  be  accommodated  was  7(^000,  without 
comprising  those  seated  on  the  podium,  now  destroyed. 

Tlie  staircases  conducting  to  the  several  vomitories  were  admirably  constructed,  and. built 
of  stone. 

From  the  second  corridor  was  the  ascont  to  that  immediately  over  it,  by  twenty  flights 
of  double  staircases,  easy  in  their  rise,  each  having  three  spacious  landings.  The  same 
corridor  was  arrived  at  by  sixteen  other  staircases,  which  commenced  in  the  third  corridor : 
these  bad  an  easy  rise,  and  a  wide  landing  in  the  middle  of  the  flight.  From  the  last  named 
corridor,  sixteoi  other  staircases  led  to  the  seats  over  the  fourth  corridor ;  there  being 
fifty-two  staircases  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  corridors  and  vomitories  above. 

&cteen  flights  of  twenty-eight  steps  conducted  from  the  third  corridor  of  the  Ionic  order 
to  the  first  mezsonine  obtained  under  the  vault  of  the  second  corridor  of  this  story: 
sixteen  other  staircases  led  from  hence  to  the  eorridors  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

From  the  second  corridor  of  the  Ionic  range  were  sixteen  staircases,  which  led  to  the 
third  range  of  vomitories. 

Twenty-four  flights  passed  through  the  upper  meuonine,  and  eighteen  conducted  to  the 
top  of  the  platform,  on  which  the  arrangements  were  made  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
vela.  The  fi>urth  corridor,  on  the  ground  floor,  was  paved  with  marble,  5  inches  in  thick- 
ness ;  the  others  with  travertine  in  large  slabs ;  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  carrying 
off  the  waters,  and  effectually  dnuning  the  entire  building. 

In  the  year  1818  the  writer  was  occupied  for  many  months  in  measuring  this  splendid 
edifice ;  and  to  the  numerous  drawings  published  in  the  **  Roman  Antiquities,"  Im  must 
refer  the  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  its  arrangement  and  distribution,  being  able 
to  vouch  for  the  dimensions  there  given. 

The  AmjAUkeatrt  at  Nitmett  fi^m  some  fragments  of  an  inscription  found,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  between  the  years  77  and  8S  of  the  Christian  era. 

Its  plan  is  that  of  an  ellipsis,  the  longer  axis  of  which,  measured  on  the  external  feeing  at 
the  pedestals  of  the  eastern  and  western  entrance,  is  437  feet  6  inches ;  and  the  short  axis, 
measured  also  at  the  feces  of  the  pedestals,  332  feet  6  inches.  The  interior,  measured 
within  the  podium,  the  longer  diameter  is  226  feet  8  indies,  and  the  shorter  diameter  125  feet 
9  inches ;  firom  thefice  it  results  the  thickness  or  depth  of  the  construction  from  east  to  west  b 
103  feet  4  inches,  and  from  north  to  south  103  feet,  which  difference  is  accounted  for  by 
the  projection  of  the  pedestals  at  the  east  and  westjends. 

The  four  entrances,  answering  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  were  the  only  communications 
with  the  arena.  It  appears  by  the  dimensions,  that  those  to  the  east  and  west  were 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  spectators,  the  others  being  reserved  for  the  service  of  the 
arena.  The  east  and  west  entrances  were  13  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  those  north  and  south 
only  3  feet  6  inches ;  the  former  led  to  the  arena  by  an  inclined  plane,  the  latter  by  steps. 

All  the  divifflon  walls  are  set  out  at  equal  distsnces  on  the  out  as  well  as  on  the  inside. 
The  exterior  circumference,  and  interior,  around  the  podium,  were  divided  into  sixty  equal 
parts,  setting  off  from  the  two  axes,  on  which  were  the  centres  of  all  the  stairs,  porticoes, 
and  rampant  vaults.  Between  the  centre  of  each  of  these  sixty  divisions  a  line  was  traced, 
on  which  the  walls  were  set  out.  The  divisions  and  their  corresponding  parts  are  of 
a  uniform  width,  which  must  have  occasioned  great  difliculty  in  the  execution,  although 
aflfor^ng  fecility  for  the  internal  distributions. 

The  plinth  of  the  exterior  porticoes  is  elevated  7  feet  9  inches  above  that  of  the  waU  of 
the  podium. 

The  total  hdght  of  the  amphitheatre  is  70  feet ;  the  lower  order,  33  feet ;  the  upper,  99 
feet  8  inches ;  and  the  attic,  6  feet  4  inches. 

The  foundations  of  the  external  pilasters  are  placed  8  feet  10  inches  below  the  plinth, 
and  the  wall  of  the  podium  rests  on  a  simple  plinth  a  foot  in  height.  If  to  this  is  added 
7  feet  9  inches,  the  height  of  the  external  plinth  above  the  podium,  we  have  a  height 
of  8  feet  10  inches,  which  is  the  depth  of  the  external  fotmdations  below  the  plinths.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  all  the  foundations  were  made  on  a  level.  After  the  plan  was  traced, 
the  ground  was  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  filled  with  concrete.     Sixty  arcades 
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formed  the  elliptical  botmdarj  of  the  amphitheatre,  llieir  openings  with  the  exception 
of  those  to  the  north,  the  east«  and  west,  were  all  12  feet  5  inches ;  the  other  three  13  feet 

5  inches.  Hie  width  of  the  external  piers,  8  feet,  the  pilaster  of  which  occupies  S  feet, 
and  the  frees  on  each  side  2  feet  6  indies.  The  exterior  has  two  orders  surmounted  bj 
an  attic ;  the  lowest  without  haaea.  The  pilasters  are  in  height  26  feet  3  inches,  from  the 
zode  to  the  top  of  the  capitaL 

The  second  story,  comprising  pedestd,  column,  and  entablature,  is  in  height  29  feet  6 
inches ;  the  pedestal,  3  ibet  6  inches ;  the  column,  20  feet  6  inches ;  and  entablature,  5  feet 

6  inches^  Ilie  column  px«jects  two-thirds  of  its  diameter,  and  at  the  base  is  2  feet  7  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  hdght  of  the  attic  is  6  feet,  and  its  fece  is  fair  with  that  of  the  column  below : 
two  strong  stone  oorbda,  pierced  with  circular  holes,  between  the  pedestals,  supported 
the  masts  that  received  tiie  oorcb  of  the  vela  or  covering.  There  are  thirty-five  ranges 
of  steps  or  seats,  besides  those  whidi  divided  the  whole  into  precincts.  There  are 
feur  precincts,  each  having  its  separate  staircases  and  vomitories.  The  lowest  precinct, 
nearest  the  arena,  reserved  for  the  principal  inhabitants,  was  formed  to  receive  four  seats 
only,  eadi  1  foot  8  indies  in  height,  and  2  feet  7  inches  in  width ;  to  protect  the  lowest 
of  these  seats,  towards  the  arena,  a  podium  or  wall  o£  one  stone^  6  feet  6  inches  in  height, 
and  3  feet  3  inches,  was  built  up. 

Hie  second  precinct  was  separated  from  the  one  mentioned  by  a  wall  3  feet  4  inches  in 
height ;  ^is  consisted  of  eleven  seats,  and  forty-eight  vomitories,  sixteen  of  which  had  their 
entrance  from  the  interior  gallery  of  4ibe  ground  floor,  and  thirty-two  from  the  gallery  of 
the  entresoL 

The  third  precinct,  with  ten  rows  of  seats,  was  separated  from  the  second  by  a  step,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  others.  These  were  approached  by  thirty  vomitories  out  of  the  gallery 
of  the  first  story. 

Tlie  fourth  or  upper  precinct  had  ten  seats,  the  last  of  which  rested  on  the  attic  wall. 
They  were  arrived  at  by  thirty  vomitories  whose  entrances  corresponded  with  the  gallery 
of  the  second  story.  ~ 

7%«  Staircases  were  numerous:  twenty-eight  conducted  from  Uie  external  gallery  of 
the  ground  floor  to  the  gallery  of  the  entresol ;  a  like  number  from  thence  to  the  first 
story ;  thirty-two  led  fix>m  the  gallery  of  the  ground  floor  to  the  vomitories  of  the  first 
and  second  precinct.  A  similar  number  from  the  gallery  of  the  entresol  to  the  vomitories 
of  the  seoond  precinct.  Tliirty  others  fi:t>m  the  gallery  of  the  first  story  communicated, 
first,  to  the  thirty  vomitories  of  the  third  precinct,  and  then  to  the  double  staircases,  which 
led  to  the  second  story,  where  the  thirty  vomitories  of  the  fourth  precinct  were  placed. 
These  last  were  contrived  in  the  head  of  the  vault  of  the  gallery  of  the  first  story,  and 
received  their  light  fit>m  small  openings  pierced  on  each  side  of  the  capitals  of  the  columm 
on  the  lower  story. 

The  five  several  galleries  held  the  spectators  during  the  intervals  of  the  exhibition  or 
violent  storms:  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  amphiUieatre  might,  by  means  of  the  130 
vomitories,  have  been  cleared ;  and  in  a  small  space  of  time  the  spectators  could,  without 
con&fiion,  have  again  taken  their  seats. 

The  amphitheatre  has  been  calculated  to  contain  23,362  spectators,  each  person  occupying 
only  fifteen  inches  superficial.  The  total  length  of  the  steps  or  seats  is  30,660  feet ;  but 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  loss  by  vomitories,  &c 

For  carrying  off  the  superfluous  waters,  which  might  collect  in  such  vast  edifices,  the 
most  ingenious  ccmtrivanoes  were  thought  of  and  introduced  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  work,  and  so  admirably  arranged  as  not  to  weaken  the  walls  or  piers  which  contain  them. 
Many  of  these  conduits  served  the  double  purpose  of  urinals,  and  numerous  are  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  their  becoming  offensive,  and  to  provide  for  their  proper  and 
tlMM^ugh  cleansing.  The  Roman  engineers  have  tau^t  constructors  a  lesson  which  has 
not  been  sufiiciently  appreciated  nor  imitated  in  the  public  buildings  of  modern  times,  where 
vast  numbers  remain  for  many  successive  hours.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  drainage  of  an 
amphitheatre,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  understand  the  attention  paid  to  the  setting  out  of  the 
•ewers  of  a  city.  The  Coliseum  and  many  larse  buildings  retain  all  their  pipes  and  drains, 
showing  us  how  admirably  this  object  was  carried  out ;  modem  practice  has  not  yet  devised 
a  more  perfect  or  effectual  method. 

Fifty-six  drains,  constructed  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls  which  supported  the  stair- 
eases  of  the  ground  floor,  served  for  the  rain  water  to  pass  off,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
the  spectators  placed  in  the  third  and  fourth  precmcts.  Their  upper  opening  was  on  the 
landing  of  the  entresol,  above  the  gallery  of  the  first  story  ;  half  the  openings  of  these 
drains  were  placed  opposite  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  gallery  above,  or  tibat  of  the  second 
story ;  the  other  half  was  enclosed,  and  formed  into  a  recess,  which  concealed  tiiem  fit>m  the 
view  of  those  passing  by.  We  presume  the  first  were  for  the  convenience  of  the  men,  and 
the  others  for  the  women. 

Tliese  drains  were  formed  of  cylindrical  pipes  12  inches  in  diameter,  hollowed  out  of 
the  middle  of  large  masses  of  freestone  20  inches  in  height,  the   beds  of  which   were 
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ilUnuMdjr  pUeed  iqiure  and  juttiDg  out,  the  better  to  unite  them  with  the  adjaiiiiiig 

DuwHirj ;    almost   >U   the  latter  fcrmcd  the  thickoeB  of  the  walli,  within  vhicb  vers 

the  pipec      Hie  uppo    bed  of  each 

stone,   6   laches  Touiid  the   openmgt 

i>   cut   in   the  ibnn   of  an   inverted 

cooe,  ai  ia  the  lower  htA,  the  other 

part    of    the    bed    being    lerel :    aU 

tfaeae  beds  or  joints,  l)«ng  placed  one 

wtthia  the  other,  fbnned  an  aacend~ 

ing  joint  S  inches  in  height,  and 

Tentcdan;  filtration  of  water  iata 

bodjr  of  the  masonry,      llieae  dnint 

carried  ofi"  all  tlie  urine  and  rein  water. 

A  hole,  3  inchei  in  diameter,  sunk 
in  the  middle  of  a  stone,  ilightlj 
diibed,  fitrmed  the  entrance  A  aU 
the  draina  of  the  lower  stories,  from 
which  it  is  concluded  they  were  used 
lor  a  nmilar  purpose.  Be^idei  the 
upper  openings  of  these  fifty-sil  - 
drnins,  in  the  landings  above  the  gal- 
lery  of  the  first  stoiy,  there  was  a  — — 

similar  number,  and  also  iu  the  pas-  ^'l-  '^'  nstim. 

ages  of  communication  with  the  two  oorridors  of  the  ginund  floor ;  thej  are  at  1  foot  9 
inches  sbofe  the  ground,  ud  might  scire  to  cleanse  the  issue  of  the  gargotoBt  which 
poured  forth  the  waters  into  the  outer  aqueduct 
Hie  drutu  communicated  hy  s  gutter  or  channel  of 
freestone  to  a  well  or  cesspool,  a  ftset  4  inehet  in  dia- 
meter, under  the  stairs  of  the  ground  floor,  in  the 
mass  of  masonr;  which  supported  them ;  the  bottom 
of  this  well  communicated  with  a  small  aqueduct,  13 
inches  wide  b;  IB  high,  hsTing  a  considerable  fiJl, 
the  lining  formed  with  the  greatest  care  in  moellon 
and  mortar;  the  base  and  coTering  being  executed  with 
large  stooes.  This  aqueduct  conducted  diagonally 
to  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  the  stairs,  where  it 
united  with  that  of  the  corresponding  drain;  at  this 
point  the  two  emptied  themselves  into  one  of  18 
inches  in  width  by  SS  in  height,  the  issue  of  which 
*u  made  under  the  pavement  of  the  exterior  corridor, 
in  the  centre  of  the  portico,  vliich  carried  the  great 
stairs  of  the  lower  floor,  and  at  S  feet  l>etow  the  pav^ 
meot  of  this  same  gallery ;  this  issue  was  formed  by 
a  Urge  stone^  so  placed  against  the  covering  of  the 
squeduct,  that  at  the  two  aides  a  passage  was  left  for 
the  water.  The  eitenud  gallery  of  the  ground  floor, 
under  which  the  drains  discharged  tbemselTCS,  snd  sll 
the  passaga  which  communicated  fr^>m  the  two  gal- 
leries, were  aitirely  flilcd  up  with  chippings  of  large 
pieces  of  fr^estone^  from  the  level  of  Ox  foundations, 
to  within  G  inches  below  the  plinths.  lliis  latter 
bdght  wss  occupied  by  an  inclined  Boor  of  cement, 
serving  as  a  pavement  to  the  two  corridors  as  well  as 
the  other  passages.  The  wsters  eauly  filtered  through 
thin  ehippingi  of  freestone,  end  the  hiunidity  and 
disagreeable  odour  was  prevented  from  affecting  the 
galleries,  by  the  interposition  of  the  bed  of  cement 
which  covered  these  fragment*.  The  water  and  urine 
ran  off  by  infiitratioQ  into  the  drains,  which  oould 
only  serve  for  the  purposes  indicated,  particularly  as 
tbar  entrances,  still  preserved  in  the  vomitories  of  the 
first  and  second  precincts,  are  only  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter. 

Siity-foui  other  drains,  found  in  the  pasngea  of  the      ^'•- '"'       "'•WBTDaiiiii. 
vomitories  of  the  first  and  second  prednct.  corresponding  with  the  interior  gallery  of  the 
ground  floor,  were  for  the  same  piApoae.      A  drun  placed  on  each  side  of  the  sel.-air  of 
s,  with  a  hole  S  inches  in  diameter,  fonned  in  freestoike,  slightly  dished  out. 
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neeired  the  nin  voter  and  cgnducted  it  outiide.  A  like  number  of  dnuni  is  aln  contriTed 
•bove  tbe  set-off  of  the  nteircsKa  vhicb  led  to  the  entreeol  and  the  fint  story.  T^e 
gugouiUes,  placed  over  each  otber,  follow  the  direction  of  Uie  stairs^  then  cross  the  vails 
which  support  them,  pass  behind  the  stone  jambs  of  the  porticoes  and  gatlerles  of  the 
entresols,  llieti  return  under  the  landinn  and  the  atura  of  the  ground  floor*  and  are  at  last 
collected  in  the  receptacle  connected  with  the  great  druns. 

Hie  draining  so  large  a  building  occupied  great  consideration ;  the  forethought  displayed 
in  these  arrangements  evinces  great  ingenuity  and  simplicity.      The  aur&ce  of  the  aj 
was  rather  higher  in  the  mid&e,  and  sloped 
gradually  and  unifbnnl;  tovardg  the  podium. 
This  form  liad  the  double   adrautage    of  di-  U 
Tiding  the  rain  water,  and  presenting  the  in-  I 
jury  which  a  collection  in  the  centra  would  | 
have  occasioned,  and  of  placing  the  spectacle 
on   a   plane,    which  bj  it)    form    brought    it 
nearer   to  the  speclstors.      The  oonrexity   of 
the  arena  required  the    oral  aqueduct  to  be 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from   the  walls  of 
the   podium,   to    reoeiTe   and   conduct   away 
all  the  waters.      It    was  consequently  T  feet 
6   inches    distant  &om  the    wall    of  the    po- 
dium, 3  feet  6  inches  in  width  by  4  teet  9 
inches  in  depth.      The  walls  ore  of  moellon 
Ud  in  cemenL      Small  channels  Tery  close  to 
each  other  are 
His  aqueduct 

stone  6  inches  high,  forming  a  slight 
projection  nn  the  interoal  &ee ;  the 
upper  part  is  an  ii 
below  the  base  of 
which  means  the 
Tcred  the  arena  extended  also  OTer 
the  flags  which  covered  the  aqueduct 
(uOiciently  to  prevent  any  injury 
occurring  to  the  gladiators  when 
they  fell,  TheM  flags  rest  S  inches 
at  each  end  on  the  bed  of  freestone 
which  crowns  the  walls ;  they  are 
also  attached  by  a  doretail  half  an 
inch  in  depth.  The  inclination  or 
Gdl  ginn  to  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
aqueduct  is  regular  throughout. 

'Die  thickness  of  its  side  walls  is 
1 8  inehea.      The  outer  part  is  backed 


e  podium,  by 


t  the 


1   the 


aqueduct  is  entirely  s 
Tlie  wall  on  the  side  of  the  podiun 
is  open  opposite  the  two  east  ant 
we«  ntes  to  receive  the  water  of  j 
iqueduct.  which  will  he 


hereafter  dtecribed.      All  the  waters  of  thi 


. aqueduct,  and  U 

show  in  what  manner  that  which  fell  on  the  seats,  in  tbe  vomitories  and  in  the 
nilenES  waa  carried  through  the  opening  of  the  great  outer  porticoes. 

All  the  seats  had  an  inclination  of  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  forwards,  which  beilitated 
tbe  flowing  of  the  water  from  tbe  upper  to  the  lower  step,  and  finm  one  to  the  other. 
The  first  precinct  waa  defended  in  front  by  a  parapet  which  rose  SI  inches  above  the 
step,  to  that  the  ran  water  which  fell  on  the  (bur  rows  of  seats  and  the  step  of  the  first 
precinct,  being  stopped  by  the  parapet,  could  not  flow  into  the  arena.  The  Bomans  mi^t 
easily  have  pierced  this  parapet  at -■--'-  " 
precinct 
ofth 


otheai 


The  water  of  the  first  precinct  w 
base  of  the  first  seat  on  the  level  of  toe  siep 
made  towards  the  seat.      Circular  openings  cut  m 
allowed  (he  passage  of  the  water  from  the  first  foui 

wall  of  the  podium,  by 

at  the  foot  of  this  wall 


made  to  pass  off  by  an   opening  at  the 

rhich,  for  this  purpose,  ■  dight  &11  waa 

in  a  conical  form,   4  inches  m  diameter, 

ata,  and  carried  it  bdiind  the 

small  conduit  made  in  the  stone  step  ;  afterwards  it  was  recQved 

small  channel  two  feet  wide,  which,  tntvening  the  lower  part 
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of  the  first  preeiiiet,  and  the  foundAtion  of  the  parapet  wall  of  the  lecond,  arrived  at  the  great 
eircnlar  inner  aqueduct  IVeWe  of  these  discharges  sufficed  for  carrying  off  the  water  of 
the  first  precinct,  which  was  only  composed  of  four  rows  of  seats. 

The  second  heing  protected  like  the  first  by  a  parapet,  the  same  method  for  discharging 
the  water  as  those  already  explained  was  adopted,  liua  second  precinct  receiving  also  the 
water  from  the  eomiee  of  the  attic.  Twenty-four  discharges  at  the  level  of  the  step  of  this 
precinct  carried  the  water  behind  the  wall  of  the  second  podium,  and  through  the  middle  of 
the  vault  which  covered  the  duunber  through  which  the  great  circular  aqueduct  passes.  At 
tiie  summit  of  this  vault,  against  the  wall  of  the  second  podium,  a  large  stone  pierced  with 
a  bole  finir  inches  in  diameter  received  the  collected  waters.  These  holes  have  led  some  to 
presume  that  they  received,  the  posts  intended  to  support  the  tent  which  covered  the  amphi- 
theatre. Their  nearly  horixontal  position,  and  their  conical  opening,  at  once  show  their 
destination. 

The  water  which  fiill  on  the  arena  and  seats  of  the  amphitheatre  was  conducted  into  two 
eireular  aqueducts,  that  of  the  aoena,  and  that  of  the  interior,  'ilie  latter,  which  followed 
the  contour  of  the  building  is  30  inches  wide ;  its  base,  on  the  same  general  level  as 
the  foundation,  is  formed  of  two  walls,  hesd  with  dressed  stone  6  fiset  6  inches  high, 
having  its  course  through  the  chambers  which  receive  the  water  of  the  first  and  second 
precinct :  it  is  arched  in  the  thickness  of  each  wall,  under  the  issues  of  the  vomitories  of 
the  first  and  second  precinct,  corresponding  to  the  inner  gallery  of  the  ground  floor,  and 
under  the  passages  of  the  north  and  south  doors.  It  also  communicates  with,  and  empties 
itself  into,  the  aqueduct  of  the  arena,  under  the  two  great  passages  of  the  east  and  west 
doors,  by  two  square  openings,  SO  inches  wide  by  90  inches  high.  The  aqueduct  under 
the  great  east  and  west  passages  is  covered  with  large  landings  resting  on  walls  built  on 
eaeh  side. 

The  inner  aqueduct  ree^ved  all  the  water  which  fell  through  the  openings  of  the  thirty- 
two  vomitories  of  the  first  and  second  precinct,  the  entrances  of  which  corresponded  to  the 
iniier  gallery  of  the  ground  fioor.  This  water,  which  during  storms  is  abundant,  was  stopped 
oo  the  landing  of  the  passage  of  each  vomitory  by  a  step  whose  tread  was  hollowed  out  to  a 
depth  of  half  an  inch.  A  hole  two  inches  in  diameter,  opened  at  each  extremity  of  this  step 
in  the  recesses  of  the'  vomitories,  served  as  a  urinal,  as  well  as  received  the  rain  water,  and 
then  passed  into  the  aqueduct  inmiediately  below.  By  this  means  the  water  fiilling  through 
the  openings  of  the  vomitories  could  never  come  into  the  inner  gallery  on  the  ground  fioor. 
The  rain  water  driven  by  the  wind  into  tiie  outer  gallery  of  the  ground  floor  through  the 
openings  of  the  sixty  arches  of  the  &f  ade  would  soon  have  inundated  this  gallery  if  means 
had  not  been  provided  for  getting  rid  of  it  by  a  n^id  and  successive  dischar^  The  paving 
of  the  outer  gallery,  and  that  of  all  the  passages  of  communication,  had  a  fidl  of  6  inches 
towards  the  inner  gallery,  so  that  the  rain  which  the  wind  blew  into  the  outer  gallery  ran  into 
the  second.  At  the  foot  of  the  piers  which  divide  the  passages  of  the  vomitories,  it  met 
with  a  disdiarge  into  a  small  aqueduct,  which  conducted  it  into  the  great  inner  circular 
aqueduct :  the  smaller  opening  into  the  larger  by  a  hole  3  feet  high,  18  inches  wide,  and  16 
iiuAes  above  the  base  of  the  great  aqueduct.  A  similar  discharge  remains  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  first  step  of  the  great  staircases,  which  admits  undor  the  paving  of  the 
outer  gallery,  a  part  of  the  waters  of  this  same  gallery. 

llie  inner  circular  aqueduct  received  all  the  water  of  the  seats  and  steps  firom  the  attic  to 
the  podium,  that  of  the  thirty-two  vomitories  whose  entrances  corresponded  to  the  inner 
gallery  of  the  ground  fioor,  and  that  which  the  wind  carried  into  the  outer  gallery  through 
the  i^enings  of  the  entrance  porticoes :  all  this  water  united  formed  a  considerable  quantity 
during  storms;  but  it  was  so  dirided,  and  so  well  directed,  that  it  was  impossible  any 
stoppage  could  take  place^  or  that  it  could  ever  inund^e  the  galleries  and  passages,  much 
less  injure  the  solidky  of  the  masonry.  By  such  means  the  Roman  engineers,  who  were 
masters  in  tiie  art  of  construction,  effectually  drained  the  upper  galleries  and  vomitories. 

The  inoonvenioiee  arising  from  the  chance  of  the  water  penetrating  into  ^e  passages  and 
galleries  through  the  openings  of  the  thirty-two  vomitories  of  the  first  and  second  precincts, 
was  obviated  at  all  the  upper  st^^es  to  wluch  the  issues  of  the  other  vomitories  correspond, 
the  same  pains  being  taken  to  get  rid  of  it  quickly.  The  gallery  of  the  half  story  of  the 
first  fioor  could  easily  be  inundated  by  the  openings  of  tiie  thirty-two  upper  vomitories  of 
the  second  precinct,  to  which  this  meszonine  gallery  was  solely  destined,  but  the  first  step 
of  the  stairs  of  each  vomitory  was  slighUy  hollowed  and  pierced  in  the  middle  with  a  vertical 
hole,  an  inch  in  diameter.  Bdow  this  step  and  hole  is  a  stone  cut  in  the  form  of  a  cistern 
5  inches  deep,  18  long,  and  8  wide.  At  the  end  of  this  cistom  is  a  gargouille  4  inches 
wide,  dosed  at  one  extremity,  and  pierced  with  a  perpendicular  hole,  l^e  pavement  of  the 
balf-story  gallery,  which  throughout  is  tooled,  is  formed  opposite  each  vomitory  by  a 
stone  sinoilar  in  all  respects  to  the  tread  of  the  first  step  of  the  staircase  of  the  vomitory  : 
this  is  slightly  hollowed  and  pierced  with  an  aperture  which  corresponds  with  a  small  hole 
made  through  the  vault,  which  carries  the  inclmed  winder  and  the  second  revolution  of  the 
great  staircase  of  the  ground  fioor.    The  water  which  fell  in  the  passages  of  the  vomitories,  on 
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arrWing  at  the  first  step  above  the  pavement  of  the  gallery  of  the  half-story,  was  received  into 
the  perpendicular  hole  with  which  this  first  step  \b  pierced,  then  fell  into  the  cistern  placed 
below,  ran  down  the  gargouille,  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  fell  into  the  chambers  under 
the  great  staircase,  where  it  was.  quickly  absorbed.  If  the  abundance  of  water  was  such 
that  the  first  step  could  not  receive  it,  the  excess  fell  on  the  stone  placed  below  un  a  level 
with  the  pavement  of  the  gallery,  where  it  fbUowed  the  same  course  as  the  rest,  and  ran 
under  the  same  vault  by  a  similar  contrivance,  so  that  it  was  impossible  any  could  come 
into  the  half-story  gallery. 

The  water  which  the  wind  drove  into  the  first-floor  gallery,  through  the  openings  of  the 
porticoes,  fell  on  the  first  step,  by  which  it  descended  to  the  half-story  gallery.  There  it 
was  received  into  the  hollows  of  the  first  step,  at  the  extremity  of  which  were  two  holes  an 
inch  in  diameter,  below  which  were  stone  gutters  communicating  with  discharges  made  on 
each  side  of  the  recesses  of  this  staircase  below  the  winders  just  mentioned.  The  water 
then  followed  the  course  indicated  above :  a  double  advantage  was  thus  obtained,  that  of 
cleansing  the  urinals  and  getting  rid  of  the  water,  which,  without  this  precaution,  would  have 
inundated  the  inner  gallery. 

The  great  discharges  of  the  second  flight  of  steps,  fifty-six  in  number,  received  the  water 
of  the  vomitories  of  the  third  and  fourth  precinct. 

The  construction  of  the  great  outer  aqueduct,  which  brought  the  water  firom  the  fi>untain 
of  Nismes,  is  next  to  be  considered. 

It  was  discovered  when  excavating  in  Uie  middle  of  the  outer  gallery  of  the  ground 
floor,  opposite  the  north  gate,  where  an  aqueduct  was  supposed  to  exist  under  this 
gallery  and  throughout  its  circular  development.  This  great  aqueduct  has  a  breadth 
of  32  inches,  and  a  height  of  6  feet  from  the  bottom  to  the  under  side  of  the  key-stone 
which  covers  it  Like  all  the  others,  it  was  filled  with  earth  and  mud  up  to  the  top : 
on  the  north  side  it  was  found  perfectly  preserved,  built  of  tooled  stone,  as  was  the 
semicircular  arch  which  covers  it.  This  vault  has  been  replaced  by  landings  of  freestone, 
where  it  crosses  the  north  passage  firom  the  door  of  the  present  guard-house  to  the  circular 
aqueduct  of  the  arena.  It  traverses  the  arena  to  the  centre  of  the  ellipsis,  then  deviates  to 
the  south-west,  leaving  the  building  at  the  sixth  portico  east  of  the  south  door.  Its  con- 
struction, precisely  the  same  as  that  on  the  nortii  side,  is  covered  with  landings.  The 
excavation  was  continued  from  where  it  issues  from  Uie  amphitheatre^  fisr  a  length  of  40  feet* 
at  which  distance  it  was  broken  and  could  not  be  further  traced. 

Two  manholes  fi>r  descending  into  this  aqueduct  existed  in  the  outer  gallery  on  the 
ground  floor,  one  at  its  entrance  at  the  north  gate,  the  other  at  its  issue  through  the  sixth 
portico  west  of  the  south  gate.  These  manholes  are  perfectly  preserved  :  they  are  2  feet 
square,  covered  with  a  landing:  below  the  pavement  a  square  hole  30  inches  wide, 
by  16  inches  high,  b  cut,  3  feet  6  inches  above  the  bottom,  on  each  side  of  the  aqueduct,  in 
the  middle  of  the  outer  gallery  on  the  ground  floor,  to  allow  the  water  which  filtered 
through  the  pavement  to  run  into  the  great  aqueduct. 

Three  quarries  were  worked  by  the  Romans  to  obtain  the  stone  requisite  for  the  ex- 
ternal works  of  this  amphitheatre :  the  greater  part  of  the  seats,  and  fiicing  of  the  podium  of 
the  first  and  second  precinct,  and  some  portion  of  the  interior  arcades,  were  of  stone,  brought 
from  the  quarries  of  Baruthel ;  some  steps  and  the  worked  moellon  came  from  Roque- 
mailUre.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  arcades  of  the  lower  story,  the  entresol,  the  first  and 
second  story,  are  executed  in  the  stone  from  the  quarries  of  the  Pont  du  Gard.  They  are 
all  calcareous,  and  of  a  grain  more  or  less  fine.  That  firom  the  quarries  of  Barutliel  is  compact, 
firm  and  fine;  its  weight  about  515  lbs.  per  cubic  foot:  when  employed  as  it  is  found 
in  the  bed,  it  is  an  excellent  stone,  in  many  instances  where  this  precaution  has  been 
omitted  the  courses  are  entirely  decomposed. 

The  stone  fit>m  RoquemailUre  is  stronger  and  harder,  and  weighs  about  460  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot ;  it  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  has  imdergone  little  change. 

That  brought  from  the  quarries  of  the  Pont  du  Gard  is  a  coarse  grit,  and  stands  well 
when  used  internally :  being  porous,  when  subject  to  exposure  or  rain,  it  is  greatly  in- 
jured '.  a  cubic  focft  weighs  about  333  lbs.  The  difficulties  arising  from  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  whole  of  the  constructions,  externally  and  internally,  are  admirably  over- 
come. The  vaults  of  all  the  stories  are  executed  with  great  precision,  as  are  those  of  the 
corridors ;  but  the  same  care  has  not  been  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  arches  of  the 
exterior,  which  are  oblique  on  their  plan  and  elevation.  The  Romans  in  this  example  of 
oblique  work  had  not  quite  arrived  at  perfection,  as  they  have  not  been  suflSciently  attentive 
to  the  true  setting  out  of  each  stone.  All  the  freestone  is  laid  in  cement,  and  the  bed  cut 
with  the  utmost  precision ;  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  stone  indicates  that  it 
was  lifted  by  the  aid  of  the  Lewis ;  and  it  appears,  by  the  nicety  of  the  workmanship,  that 
the  upper  stone,  previous  to  being  bedded,  was  suspended  by  ^e  Lewis,  and,  water  being 
thrown  over  the  under  bed,  was  then  gradually  lowered:  all  the  rough  particles  that 
might  remain  between  were  brought  down  by  fiiction ;  and  when  the  stones  easily  worked 
against  eadi  ol^er,  the  upper  was  definitively  fixed.     By  no  other  means  can  we  account 
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for  the  excdlenGe  of  the  joint :   the  small  particles  of  the  stone  rubbed  down,  mixing 
with  the  water  thrown  on  the  lower,  formed  a  cement,  filling  up  the  void  between  them. 

All  the  workmanship  of  the  amphitheatre  is  of  a  colossal  kind :  many  of  the  stones 
contain  from  25  to  35  feet  cube ;  theif  beds  are  from  12  to  15  feet  superficial,  which  adds 
much  to  the  <]tifiSculty  of  the  execution. 

The  fiunngs  were  not  so  carefully  attended  to  as  the  Joints  and  beds,  it  evidently  being 
intended  they  should  be  dressed  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  which  was  the  common 
praetioe  with  the  Romans.  In  all  their  constructions  they  took  the  precaution  of 
uniting  the  stones  together  by  two  oak  wedges  cut  in  a  dovetailed  form,  placed  over  each 
joint,  sunk  in  the  stone  to  a  depth  of  2|  inches ;  these  were  about  4  inches  in  length,  and 
all  that  remains,  upon  a  careful  examination,  is  a  ligneous  dust,  the  wedges  having  perished 
long  ago. 

The  cutting  of  the  moeDon,  employed  in  the  walls  and  the  vaults,  is  admirable ;  the 
courses  are  from  5  to  9  inches  in  height,  and  the  stones  are  from  8  to  10  inches  in  length. 
Their  feces  axe  coarse,  and  the  joints  and  beds  so  cut  that  the  stones  may  be  united 
closely  at  the  edges  with  an  exactness  almost  incredible.  The  edges  or  arrises  of  the 
moellon  are  as  sharp  as  if  of  freestone :  the  same  nicety  of  execution  runs  throughout  the 
vaults  where  moellon  was  employed,  and  the  voussoirs,  which  are  from  15  to  20  inches  in 
height,  and  from  7  to  9  inches  in  width,  are  cut  with  the  greatest  care,  relatively  to  their 
conical  and  rampant  projection.  All  the  moellon  was  bedded  in  cement ;  but  little  is  to 
be  seen,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  joint  The  filling  up  of  the  masses, 
spandrds,  &c.  was  with  rubble  stones  of  all  shapes,  nm  in  a  coarse  cement,  which  has 
become  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself;  this  was  composed  of  equal  parts  of  quicklime,  gravelly 
sand,  broken  tiles  and  bricks.  Wherever  iron  is  used,  it  is  nm  with  lead ;  the  iron  cramps 
for  placing  the  stones  of  the  podium  are  so  cased. 

I%e  vdarium  or  covering,  —  For  several  ages,  the  spectators  in  the  amphitheatres  were 
uncovered,  as  we  find  the  ancient  historians  often  allude  to  the  necessity  of  quitting  their 
seats,  on  account  of  the  rain  which  feU.  And  St  Chrysostom  reproves  the  people  (Hom.  4. 
e.  16.)  for  having  stood  bare-headed  with  the  sun  scorching  them  in  the  theatre.  We 
also  learn,  from  many  inscriptions  which  are  in  the  collection  made  by  Gruters,  that  the 
theatres  were  provided  with  covered  porticoes,  to  shelter  the  people  assembled.  Pliny  and 
Valerius  Maxinras  both  state  that  Quintus  Catulus  was  the  first  who  contrived  a  vela,  or 
shade,  for  the  people  assembled  in  the  theatre ;  and  the  first  of  these  authors  gives  the  name 
of  Valerius  of  Ostia  as  the  engineer  employed  to  execute  the  work.  Lentulus  Spinter 
(Pliny,  L  19.  c.  1.)  formed  the  vela  first  of  linen  cloth,  and  Dio  (lib.  43.)  tells  us  that 
Caesar  introduced  one  of  silk,  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun*s  rays  at  the  amphitheatre, 
constructed  of  wood.  Silk,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  was  in  value  equal  to  its 
weight  of  gold,  and  therefore  must  have  been  a  great  luxury.  The  emperor  Nero  spread 
<rrer  the  theatre  a  vela  bespangled  with  golden  stars,  on  which  was  represented  Phieton 
driving  tile  chariot  of  the  sun,  tiie  material  of  which  has  been  supposed  was  wool,  as  some- 
times, in  its  description,  the  word  Apulia  is  made  use  oit,  and  dyed  wools  were  brought 
from  that  country. 

Lampridius  (in  Com.  a  Militibus,  Classiariis)  informs  us  that  the  management  of  the  vela 
was  left  entirely  to  sailors,  as  they  were  more  expert  in  going  aloft  amidst  ropes,  and  udder- 
stood  the  tackle  which  regulated  the  spreading  of  it  better  than  others.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  required  considotible  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  to  keep  steady  an 
awning  containing  113,345  superficial  feet,  which  would  be  required  for  the  amphitheatre  at 
Nismes,  and  for  the  magnificent  Coliseum  nearly  250,000  superficial  feet,  or  more  than 
double;  the  weight  of  which,  at  only  one  pound  per  foot,  comprising  the  ropes  and 
tackle,  would  amount  to  112  tons  or  thereabouts.  So  vast  a  weight  disposed  and  upheld 
by  tension  only  creates  our  wonder  and  admiration. 

At  the  level  of  the  attic  story  are  120  projecting  consoles,  each  having  a  circular 
hole  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  corresponding  with  a  circular  mortice  of  the  same  size, 
and  6  inches  in  depth,  made  in  the  projection  of  the  cornice  of  the  second  order.  The 
upper  opening  of  the  hole  in  each  console  has  externally  a  groove  2  inches  in  height, 
destined  fin-  an  iron  collar,  to  which  was  attached  a  tie,  which  secured  it  to  the  wall  of  the 
attic  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  console :  the  holes  which  contained  these  have  some 
portions  of  the  iron  run  with  lead  remaining. 

The  hole  of  each  console  received  a  round  mast,  which,  passing  through  it,  rested  in  a 
hole  sunk  in  the  cornice  below,  the  iron  collar  preventing  it  from  acting  against  the  sides  of 
the  console  and  fracturing  it  The  masts  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  vela,  extending  over  an  elliptical  area,  the  axis  of  which,  in  one  direction,  was 
436  feet,  and  in  the  other,  331.  To  aid  in  the  support  other  posts  were  introduced  through 
mortices  about  10  inches  in  length,  placed  opposite  each  console,  at  the  projecting  part  of 
the  moulding  which  crowns  the  interior  of  the  attic  ;  on  each  side,  4  or  5  inches  from  the 
edge  of  the  attic,  are  holes  still  containing  the  lead  which  secured  the  iron  ties  that  held 
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these  latter  posts  in  their  places.  Under  the  mortice  boles  are  others,  8  inches  sqtiare,  and 
2  feet  in  depth,  made  in  the  upper  step  of  the  attic  to  receive  the  second  posts.  The  two 
posts  were  afterwards  securely  braced. 

Over  the  centre  of  the  ar«ia 
was  an  oval  covering,  perma- 
nently fixed,  which  in  the 
Coliseum  was  ornamented 
with  an  immense  golden 
eagle.  Round  the  edge  of 
this  oval  covering  was  at- 
tached a  large  cable.  1  SO  pair 
of  cords,  of  equal  length, 
stretched  from  Uie  masts  on 
the  exterior  to  this  cable, 
were  worked  by  puUeys ;  thus 
forming  as  many  compart- 
ments. Each  pair  of  cords 
was  furnished  with  rings,  to 
which  the  covering  was  at- 
tached, so  that  it  could  be 
drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards at  pleasure.  The 
whole  of  these  were  called 
the  vela  or  velaria,  and  each 
single  compartment  velarium. 
The  distance  between  the 
ropes  on  which  the  velarium 
ran  was  greater  towards  the 
attic  than  at  the  centre ;  con- 
sequently, to  make  the  velar- 
rium  run  freely  on  its  rings, 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  of  an  equal  width  through- 
out :  when  spread,  towards 
the  attic  it  was  stretched, 
whilst  towards  the  centre  it 
sagged,  and  formed  as  it  were 
a  fold.  To  prevent  the  sun 
passing  through  the  opening 
thus  made  by  the  sagging,  an 
internal  hanging  was  attached 
around  the  fixed  permanent 
oval. 


Fig.  131. 
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The  weight  of  the  vela  was  suflicient  to  make  it  drop  considerably  in  the  middle^  what^ 
ever  caution  was  used  in  tightening  the  ropes:  another  inconvenience  to  be  guarded 
against  was,  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  it.  At  the  back  of  the  podium  wall  are  renuiin- 
ing  many  holes,  which  contained  iron  rings,  run  with  lead,  supposed  to  have  been  used 
to  secure  the  blocks,  through  which  passed  perpendicular  ropes,  which  being  kept  tight 
would  obviate  this  inconvenience. 

Amphitheatre  at  Verona.  The  longest  axis  of  the  ellipsis  is  495  feet ;  the  shortest,  396 
feet.  That  of  the  arena  within  the  podium  is  240  feet,  and  the  shortest  diameter  141  feet. 
The  total  circimiference  of  the  exterior  wall  is  1419  fi^ ;  the  height  which  remains  is  about 
88  feet,  though  originally  it  is  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  130  feet 

There  are  forty-five  ranges  of  seats  or  steps  remaining,  exclusive  of  the  first,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  22,000  persons  could  have  been  accommodated  within  the  walls.  The  outer 
wall  is  nearly  demolished :  it  had  three  orders,  and  an  attic  built  of  coloured  and  white 
marble :  the  three  lower  had  arches  separated  by  pilasters.  The  mouldings  of  the  upper 
story,  as  well  as  the  capitals  and  cornices  of  the  other  two,  are  of  white  marble.  All  the 
seats  are  of  red  marble.  The  stones  used  in  the  construction  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  pass 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall ;  but  the  courses  vary  in  height.  On  each  story 
were  seventy-two  arches,  and  each  had  its  number  engraved  upon  it  Tlie  staircases  are  well 
contrived,  and  in  some  d^pree  resemble  those  of  the  Coliseum.  There  were  in  all  sixty-six 
entries,  including  the  two  great  gates:  six  led  into  the  arena;  twelve  straight  passages 
conducted  to  the  seats  over  the  podium,  and  each  had  five  steps. 

The  wedges  or  cunei  above  were  entered  from  the  outer  portico,  by  eight'  single  stair- 
cases and  four  double  ones.  The  fourth  round  had  sixteeif  vomitories  or  openings,  and  was 
ascended  by  eight  smaller  staircases. 
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Tliere  were  sixteen  long  rooms  of  considerable  height,  and  eight  smaller  under  the  stairs. 
Tirentj-eight  dens  cm*  caves  and  other  rooms  were  contrived  in  various  parts  for  the  animals 
and  those  who  attended. 

T%e  AmjMthtatn  at  JMa  in  IttriOf  situated  out  of  the  town,  is  not  in  a  yery  perfect 
state.  The  longest  diameter  from  north  to  south  is  436  fieet  6  inches ;  the  other,  346  feet 
S  inches :  its  height,  97  feet.  The  exterior  is  rusticated,  and  has  two  orders  of  pilasters, 
the  lower  placed  on  pedestals,  above  which  is  an  attic.  Around  the  ellipsis  are  seventy- 
two  arches,  the  extreme  being  both  higher  and  wider  than  the  others.  It  is  built  of  stone 
from  the  neighbourhood,  in  appearance  resembling  marble,  and  based  upon  the  solid  rock. 
The  architect  who  constructed  this  edifice  placed  it  on  the  side  of  a  hilt  to  economise  the 
masonry. 

This  amphitheatre  was  probably  erected  by  Diocletian,  or  by  Maximin  :  the  interior  is 
quite  destroyed,  not  any  of  the  division  walls  or  seats  remaining,  a  wide  area  extending  to 
the  outer  walL 

Awapk^eatrt  at  BlJemm  in  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  perfect,  vast,  and  beautiful  remains 
of  this  kind  of  structure  that  exists.  It  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  beylek  of  Tunis,  tnmx  which  place  it  is  about  eighty  miles 
distant  to  the  south,  and  not  fiu*  from  the  shore  of  the  ancient  Syrtis  Minor. 

It  is  probably  the  ancient  Tysdrus  or  Thysdrus,  five  miles  south-east  ftmm  Elalia,  and 
thirty-three  miles  fivnn  Leptiminus.  This  amphitheatre  has  four  stories,  each  of  the  three 
lower  adorned  with  sixty-four  arches  and  columns :  the  upper  is  a  pilastrade,  with  a  square 
window  in  every  third  interpilaster. 

With  the  exception  of  one  breach,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  entire ;  the  interior  Lb  less 
perfect.  The  inclined  plane  on  which  the  seats  rested  remains,  as  do  all  the  galleries  and 
their  vomitories.  Beneath  the  arena  are  deep  pits  of  hewn  stone.  The  length  of  the 
biBlding  firom  east  to  west  b  429  feet,  the  breadth  368  feet 

The  arena*  measures  238  feet  by  1 82  fi»t  The  floor  of  the  first  arcade  is  33  feet  from  the 
letel  of  the  exterior  pavement,  and  the  height  of  the  outer  wall  v^as  probably  100  feet 

The  dder  Gordian  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  this  city ;  and  on  the  medals  of  the 
younger  Gordian  is  an  amphitheatre,  which  has  occasioned  some  to  attribute  this  building 
to  him. 

The  Ampkidiieaire  at  ArUa  is  of  an  oval  form,  its  greater  diameter  being  455  feet,  and  its 
smaller  338  feet  It  was  two  stories  in  height,  and  had  around  it  sixty  arcades,  built 
of  square  stone  throughout ;  it  is  now  so  occupied  by  buildings  of  various  kinds,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  recognised  as  an  amphitheatre. 

77^  CSrau,  The  chariot  races  of  the  Romans,  which  constituted  their  games  during 
the  time  of  the  republic,  supposed  to  be  of  Etruscan  origin,  were  celebrated  in  the  circus, 
which  had  an  oblong  form,  terminated  with  a  flat  curve  at  one  end,  and  a  semicircle  at  the 
other.  The  arena  was  dirided  longitudinally  by  a  spina,  round  which  the  chariots  drove. 
The  first  circus  was  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  though  the  buildings  around  were 
not  erected  till  after  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Ceraar,  it  is 
said  by  Dionysius  Halicamassus  to  have  contained  150,000  spectators.  It  appears  to  have 
been  considerably  augmented  after  that  period  by  Tngan,  as  Pliny  tells  us  it  would 
accommodate  250,000.  It  was  enlarged  by  Constantine^  by  adding  to  the  number  of 
seats,  without  increasing  the  dimensions  of  the  course,  so  as  to  contain  360,000.  For  a 
long  time  this  was  the  only  circus  in  Rome ;  but  another  was  formed  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  without  the  Flaminian  gate,  by  the  ctmsul  of  that  name^  of  which  not  a  vestige 


Livy  mentions  the  circus  Asonalis,  where  the  piasza  Kavona  now  stands :  this  was  probably 
instituted  by  Numa  Pompilius.  The  circi  of  Flora,  of  Sallust,  of  Nero,  Hadrian,  Helio- 
gabalns,  remain  only  in  name,  not  one  stone  being  left  upon  anotlier. 

IVevious  to  the  games,  a  procession  of  the  images  of  the  gods,  drawn  in  sacred  cars,  took 
place,  and  before  they  commenced,  the  cars  intended  for  the  race  were  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  caroeres,  and  prevented  fix>m  passing  out  by  a  rope  stretched  to  two  termini :  when 
the  signal  for  starting  was  given,  which  was  usually  done  by  ihe  emperor,  this  was  dropped 
or  withdrawn.  A  line,  or  furrow,  filled  with  white  chalk,  called  the  alba  Unea,  denoted 
the  boundary  that  must  be  passed  to  win  the  victory. 

The  circus  called  Caracalla*$  is  distant  from  Rome  about  two  miles :  much  of  the  walls 
that  supported  the  seats,  and  the  foundations  for  the  two  obelisks  which  formed  the  spina, 
remain.  Its  length  is  1602  feet,  its  breadth  260  feet :  the  length  of  the  spina  is  922  feet. 
The  distance  from  the  carcere,  where  the  horses  started,  to  the  first  meta  or  goal,  was  550 
feet  These  structures  were  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  one  end  of  which  was  semi- 
circular, and  the  other,  where  the  carceres  were  placed,  was  fhe  segment  of  a  circle.  Seven 
rangs  of  seats  were  placed  around,  on  arches,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  theatfts  and 
amphitheatres.  The  segmental  end  was  so  arranged  that  the  horses  at  starting  should  all 
have  an  equal  distance  to  proceed  to  reach  the  first  meta. 

Riding  schools*  of  a  circular  form,  for  training,  triumphal  arches  for  the  victors  in  the 
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games  to  pass  under,  all  fiiced  and  adorned  with  marble,  formed  part  of  these  magnificent 
establishments. 

The  construction  of  this  circus  differs  so  materially  from  what  we  see  in  the  baths  of  this 
emperor,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  of  a  much  later  date.  It  certainl j 
remains  more  perfect  than  any  other  known,  and  by  some  is  considered  the  work  of 
Gallienus. 

Baths.  These  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence  contuned  all  that  could  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  body,  the  improvement  and  amusement  of  the  vast  population. 

Vegetius  tells  us  that  the  rearon  the  senate  ordered  the  Campus  Martius  to  be  formed 
near  the  Tiber  was,  that,  after  exercising,  the  Roman  youth  might  bathe ;  and  440  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  a  piscina  publico  was  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  capitol 
near  the  Tiber  :  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  baths  were  very  generally  in  use ;  we  find 
remains  of  them  in  England,  and  throughout  the  Roman  provinces.  As  the  names  of 
the  various  apartments  of  the  therms  are  all  of  Greek  origin,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
invention  of  them  originated  with  that  people :  Socrates,  Flato^  Aristotle,  and  Hippocrates, 
refer  to  them. 

To  the  original  baths  in  the  course  of  time  were  added  the  gymnasium,  palaestra* 
spheristerium,  &c.,  all  foreign  to  the  purposes  and  arrangement  of  the  bath.  At  one  time 
there  were  more  than  800  baths  in  the  imperial  city :  those  of  Faulus  Emilius,  Julius 
Caesar,  Agrippa,  &c.,  were  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  only,  and  most  of  these  were 
established  by  private  individuals ;  but  all  yielded  to  the  magnificence  of  the  themue  which 
succeeded  them ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  those  of 

A.  D.  A.  n. 

Agrippa      -  -  - 

Nero  -  -  - 

Vespasian   ... 

Titus  -  -  - 

Domitian   ... 

Trajan        -  -  - 

Adrian        ... 

Commodus 

Vestiges  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  but  the  immense  destruction  to 
which  they  have  been  subject  renders  it  impossible  to  trace  them  with  any  satisfiM^tory  result : 
those  of  lltus,  Caraealla,  and  Diocletian,  alone  yield  any  instruction  to  the  engineer.  The 
restoration  of  those  of  Caraealla  by  M.  Abel  Blouet  are  so  complete  as  to  give  a  new 
existence  to  this  species  of  edifices.  They  were  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  the  edifices  that  adorned  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world;  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Aventine,  between  the  walls  of  Rome  and  the  Triumphal  Way :  as  their  name  un- 
ports,  they  were  founded  by  Caraealla,  and  finished  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  217 
of  the  Christian  sera. 

There  seems  to  have  been  great  symmetry  in  the  arrangements  and  proportions  of  the 
exterior,  but  no  decoration,  that  being  reserved  for  the  interior,  which  was  regulated 
according  to  prescribed  rules.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  magnificence,  not  only 
by  the  debris  now  visible  of  the  various  ornaments  throughout  the  whole  of  the  interior, 
but  also  by  the  monuments  of  sculpture  which  have  been  found  there.  The  most  remark, 
able  are  the  Hercules  of  Glycon,  the  ancient  Torso,  the  Bull  called  the  Famese,  the  Flora, 
two  gladiators,  the  two  vases  of  granite  in  the  Piazxa  Farnese,  the  two  beautiful  urns  of 
green  basalt,  now  in  the  court  of  the  Museo  Vaticano,  various  terra  cottse,  and  an  infinity 
of  other  sculptures  and  works  of  art.  The  last  granite  column  of  the  great  hall  was 
removed  from  these*  themue,  in  1564,  and  given  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo  de  Medicis ;  it  is  now  on  the  Piazza  Trinita  at  Florence,  where  it  supports  a  statue 
of  Justice  in  porphyry. 

The  general  mass  of  the  baths  of  Caraealla  forms  on  the  plan  a  quadrangle  of  101 1  feet 
by  1080.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  smallest  side,  by  an  external  portico,  composed 
of  two  stories  or  rows  of  arcades  one  above  the  other,  53  in  each  row.  These  arcades  have 
their  piers  ornamented  with  half  columns,  Doric  above,  Ionic  below.  They  lead  into  a 
long  gallery,  and  the  piers  which  form  it  are  ornamented  with  columns  having  pilasters 
opposite  them. 

The  three  other  sides  of  the  quadrangle  show  external  walls  without  decoration,  two 
of  them  being  backed  by  Mount  Avcntine,  a  part  of  which  was  cut  away  for  them. 

The  decoration  was  reserved  for  the  internal  fii9ades,  the  enclosure  of  which  contained 
the  most  important  body  of  building,  both  for  its  ornament  and  the  richness  of  its 
architecture.  It  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  this  enclosure,  between  two  ^aces,  that  on 
the  side  of  the  portico  being  smaller,  the  other  double  the  first,  both  having  walks  planted 
with  trees.  The  internal  facade  of  the  grand  enclosure  in  face  of  the  portico  exhibited 
a  sort  of  amphitheatre  or  range  of  steps. 

The  construction  of  these  baths  is  like  most  of  the  Roman  works  of  the  kind  called 
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Bmpkekm^  that  is  to  ny,  masonry  faced  with  triangular  bricks,  the  whole  bound  together 
by  rows  of  large  quadrangular  Ulea,  placed  at  certain  distances  over  each  other,  and 
trtTcsrsing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  walls ;  these  were  coated  with  cement ;  sometimes 
lamJTiMi  of  maible  were  employed  entirely  to  &ce  them.  '  From  a  review  of  all  that  remain 
we  find  that  the  most  complete  baths  consisted  of  six  principal  apartmoits :  the  first, 
called  the  Apodyterium,  was  appropriated  to  undressing,  and  had  sheWjes  all  round 
on  which  to  place  the  clothes,  and  attendants,  called  capsarii,  took  charge  of  them,  lliis 
apartment  was  also  called  Spoliatoriam:  all  baths  had  not  an  apodyterium,  and  it 
appears  frota  Lucian,  that  wha«  this  apartment  was  omitted,  the  frigidarium  was  used  for 
its  purpose.  Tlie  apodyterium  is  not  named  either  in  the  gymnasium  of  Vitruvius,  or 
in  the  pslcstri  described  by  Lucian ;  it  is  probable  that  there  was  none  in  the  gymnasium 
ci  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  frigidarium  supplied  the  defiect. 

The  second  apartment  was  the  cold  bath,  called  by  the  Romans  Frigidarium ;  it  was 
usually  exposed  to  the  north,  and  used  as  already  stated.  Galiani  insists  that  tlie  tepi- 
darium  and  firigidarium  were  the  same,  but  the  paintings  that  remain  to  us  prove  tibe 
contrary,  nor  is  it  the  opinion  of  Mercurialis  and  Baccio. 

The  tiiird  was  the  Tepidarium :  its  principal  use  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent,  by  the 
temperate  air  which  it  contained,  the  dangerous  effects  of  too  sudden  a  transition  from  the 
extreme  of  heat  to  that  of  cold ;  thus  in  the  paintings  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  it  u  seen 
between  the  frigidarium  and  Ihe  oomamerata  sudatio.  According  to  all  historians  the 
frigidarium  was  united  to  the  warm  bath ;  hence  Fliny  calls  it  the  middle  chamber  (cella 
media).  Galen  gives  it  the  same  name,  and  adds  that  thus  it  should  be  called,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  situation,  as  being  the  centre,  but  also  with  relation  to  its  heat,  **  this  chamber 
being  as  many  d^rees  colder  than  tiie  third,  or  the  warm  bath,  as  it  was  warmer  than  tlie 
first,  or  frigidarium."  Although  there  were  occasional  bathers  in  the  frigidarium  and  the 
tepidarium,  still  they  were  not  generally  so  used,  it  being  more  common  to  walk  through 
these  halls  or  chambers  at  a  slow  pace,  for  it  was  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  not  that 
of  the  water,  which  induced  so  many  to  frequent  them. 

The  fi>urtii  apartment  was  that  called  Laconieum,  from  the  name  of  the  stove  which 

warmed  it,  and  which  was  introduced  from  Laconia:  it  sent  forth  a  dry  heat,  by  no 

means,  says  Galen,  calculated  for  warm  temperaments.     Dion  tells  us  that  tiiose  who 

sweated  in  the  laoonicum  oiled  themselves,  and  thai  entered  the  cold  bath ;  it  was  originally 

intended  for  old  men  and  infirm  persons.     According  to  Vitruvius  and  the  various  paintings 

which  remain  from  the  baths  of  Titus,  it  was  contiguous  to  tne  tepidarium,  and  com- 

municated  to  it  a  more  temperate  heat ;  it  was  a  species  of  stove  placed  generally  in  the 

angle  of  the  apartment,  circtilar,  and  surmounted  by  a  little  cupola  open  at  top ;  the 

flame  of  the  hypocaustum  entered  tiie  laoonicum,  and  was  lessened  or  increased  by  a  brazen 

shield  suspended  to  a  chain,  by  means  of  which,  says  Vitruvius,  the  degree  of  heat  to  be 

given  to  the  apartment  was  r^ulated.     In  the  baths  of  Titus,  instead  of  the  brazen  diield, 

a  globe  is  represented  attached  to  a  chain,  which,  placed  over  the  opening  through  which 

the  flame  arose,  served  to  disperse  and  increase  its  power.      It  is  uncfoubted  that  the 

laoonicum  was  only  the  stove  or  frimace :  the  mistakes  which  have  arisen  concerning  it  were 

occasioned  by  its  name  being  frequently  applied  to  the  apartment  in  which  it  was  placed ; 

this  apartment  in  the  above  painting  is  called  oomamerata  sudatio,  and  at  length  the  part 

was  taken  for  the  whole :  but  Vitrurius  makes  an  evident  distinction,  (lib.  5.  chap.  10. ) 

and  he  explains  himself  still  more  clearly  in  the  following  chapter,  in  which  he  reckons  ^e 

stove  among  tiie  apartments  of  the  palsestri ;  **  it  should  have,**  says  he,  **  in  one  of  its 

angles  the  laconieum,  and  in  the  other  the  warm  bath."  If,  then,  the  laoonicum  was  to  be  in 

one  comer  of  the  stove,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  the  stove,  but  only  a  part  of  it ;  had  it 

been  so,  as  some  iosist,  of  what  use  was  the  oomamerata  sudatio?  and  why  two  stoves  ?  The 

laoonicum,  or  the  stove,  according  to  Vitruvius,  had  niches  called  sudationes,  in  which  those 

who  used  these  dry  badis  placed  themselves,  as  shown  in  several  ancient  paintings.     These 

niches  were  as  high  to  the  curve  of  the  head  as  they  were  wide. 

The  fifth  apartment  was  the  Balneum,  or  warm  bath,  called  Thermolousia ;  it  was  the 
most  frequented.  Its  size,  says  Vitruvius,  **  must  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  bathers, 
its  width  a  third  less  than  its  height,"  witiiout  comprehending  the  gallery  called  the  tcAofo, 
which  was  continued  round,  and  terminated  on  the  side  of  the  basin,  by  a  little  wall  of 
support ;  this  gallery  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  tiiose  who  waited  for  their  turns. 
The  middle  was  occupied  by  a  basin  called  piscina,  or  by  a  bath  called  alveum,  as  shown  in 
a  painting  of  the  ancient  babieum :  the  place  in  which  ^ey  bathed  was  immediately  under 
the  window  fix>m  whence  the  light  proceeded,  so  that  no  shadow  should  be  cast  by  the 
persons  walking  about. 

The  sixth  apartment  was  Uie  Eleothesium  or  Onetuarium ;  in  it  were  kept  the  oils  and 
perfumes  used  by  the  bathers  both  on  going  in  and  out  of  the  bath ;  it  was  so  constructed 
as  to  receive  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  from  the  hypocaustum. 

The  H3rpocaustum  was  a  subterranean  furnace,  the  bottom  of  which  formed  an  inclined 
plane,  gradually  fitlling  towards  the  opening,  by  which  the .  wood  was  put  in ;  Vitruvius 
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calls  it  Suspensura.  It  should  be  formed,  says  he,  of  a  pavement  made  of  large  tiles 
of  a  foot  and  a  half,  laid  with  such  inclination  that  if  a  ball  were  thrown  in,  it  could  not 
remun,  but  must  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  By  tliis  means  the  flame  rose  mcvre 
readily,  and  extended  over  the  whole  suspended  floor.  This  was  formed  of  large  tiles 
placed  on  little  piers  two  feet  high,  made  of  clay,  so  prepared  as  to  renst  the  action  of 
the  fire.  The  hyi>ocau8tum  extended  under  the  greator  number  of  the  apartments  before 
named. 

Besides  the  apartments  especially  destined  for  the  use  of  the  bath,  there  were  sereral 
others  connected  with  the  exercises  used  before  and  after,  audi  as  the  spheristerium, 
oonisterium,  coryceum,  stadium,  ephebeum,  all  of  which  made  part  of  the  gynmasium,  but 
which  did  not  exist  in  all  baths,  particularly  in  those  of  private  individuals. 

The  arrangements  cited  were  variable  according  to  ihe  fiuicy  and  pleasure  of  the  owner. 
See  Pliny*s  Laurentium.     The  following  description  taken  from  the  Hippias  of  Lucian. 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  various  apartments  in  the  ancient  baths. 

After  pasung  the  grand  vestibule,  we  enter  a  spacious  hall,  for  the  use  of  those  domestics 
who  wait  on  their  nutters.  On  the  left  are  the  chambers,  where  they  retire  before  quitting 
the  bath  ;  these  are  the  most  beautiful  and  agreeable  of  all ;  advancing,  we  enter  Uie  bath 
room,  intended  for  the  most  opulent  persons ;  through  this  apartment,  on  either  side,  are  the 
places  for  putting  the  clothes ;  the  centre  of  the  space  is  very  lofty,  and  well  lighted,  and 
contains  three  baths,  of  cold  water,  ornamented  with  L4tcedaeinonian  marble ;  there  are  also  two 
ancient  marble  statues,  one  of  the  Goddess  of  Health,  the  other  of  Esculapius :  leaving  this 
part  by  an  oblong  vaulted  passage,  there  is  a  vuible  increase  of  heat  throughout  the  buUdin^ 
though  not  disagreeably  so,  and  you  are  conducted  to  a  well  lighted  hall,  in  which  are  the 
oUs  and  essences ;  it  is  on  the  right  hand,  and  conununicates  with  the  palestrse ;  the  two 
jambs  of  the  doors  are  encrusted  with  Phrygpian  marble :  in  the  contiguous  apartment,  this 
marble  shines  everywhere,  even  in  the  ceiling,  consequently  this  is  the  finest  of  all ;  it  is  8u£> 
ficiently  large  to  permit  of  walking  and  taking  exercise  in  it,  and  there  are  many  convenient 
situations  for  sitting  down.  On  leaving  this,  we  enter  the  warm  passage,  which  is  ex- 
tremely long ;  it  is  encrusted  with  Numidian  marble,  and  leads  to  a  weU  lighted  and 
beautiftil  hall,  painted  in  purple ;  here  are  three  warm  baths.  To  go  out  of  it,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  retrace  your  steps;  a  shorter  way  leads  to  the  cold  bath  across  the  warm  room, 
the  heat  of  which  diminishes  by  d^rees ;  all  these  apartments  are  well  lighted  from  the 
top.  Hippiss  has  shown  much  judgment  in  constructing  the  hall  which  contains  the  cold 
bath,  so  that  it  has  the  north  in  front ;  as  for  the  others,  which  demand  a  greater  degree  of 
heat,  he  has  exposed  them  to  the  south,  south-east,  and  west 

By  this  description  it  appears  that  there  was  no  apodyterium  in  the  bath  of  Hippias ; 
there  were  only  shelves  for  the  clothes  at  each  end  of  the  frigidarium,  which  contained 
three  cold  baths.  The  bathers  then  entered  the  warm  passage  which  led  to  the  onctuarium, 
whence,  after  anointing  themselves,  they  passed  into  the  spheristerium,  which  was  the  largest 
and  finest  apartmeot ;  when  the  exercises  were  ended,  they  went  to  the  warm  bath,  by  a 
passage  in  which  there  was  sufficient  heat  to  keep  up  that  which  had  been  produced  in  the 
spheristerium.  Tlius,  when  arrived  at  the  warm  bath,  the  bathers  found  little  differenee 
between  it  and  the  heat  of  tiieir  bodies,  and  after  having  taken  it,  they  traversed  an  apart-* 
ment  in  which  the  heat  gradually  diminished  until  they  arrived  at  the  frigidarium,  in  which 
were  their  garments. 

The  following  description  of  the  Greek  baths  is  from  Vitruvius.  After  describing  the 
different  apartments  of  the  gymnasium,  he  says,  at  the  right  of  the  ephebeum  was  the 
coryceum,  an  apartment  for  shaving,  dressing,  &c.  ;  near  this  was  the  conisterium,  in  which 
was  kept  the  sand  for  the  use  of  the  wrestlers ;  in  the  comer  of  the  peristyle  is  the  loutron 
or  cold  bath ;  near  this  latter  was  the  frigidarium,  on  going  out  of  which  was  a  passage 
which  led  to  the  propigneum ;  near  the  furnace  in  the  comer  of  the  portico  further  on,  but 
by  the  side  of  the  frigidarium,  was  the  vaulted  room  for  the  sweating;  its  length  was  genei. 
rally  twice  its  width,  and  the  laconicum  was  placed  at  one  of  its  angles,  opposite  to  that  erf* 
the  warm  bath. 

The  arrangements  of  each  of  the  apartments  above  named  differs  still  more  in  the 
thermes  of  the  Romans,  although  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  plans :  as  there  were 
two  peristyles,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  there  was  a  double  set  of  baths,  as  Varro 
and  others  prove  incontestibly  that  the  women*s  apartments  were  separated  from  those  of 
the  men ;  the  observations  of  Martial  and  St.  Cyprian  by  no  means  contradict  this 
opinion ;  the  improprieties  they  refer  to  relate  to  females  of  a  licentious  character.  The 
separation  of  the  baths  is  remarked  in  those  of  Caracalla ;  at  least  a  large  portion  is  pns> 
ceded  by  a  vestibule,  which  enclosed  the  principal  body  of  the  building.  This  part  is 
divided  into  fifty  vaulted  rooms,  separated  from  each  other,  but  perfectly  similar ;  some  of 
the  baths  still  remain,  and  from  one  nearly  entire  we  can  deduce  the  manner  of  its  arrange- 
ment. It  is  preceded  by  a  small  vestibule ;  the  place  for  the  bath  is  31  feet  long,  and  15 
feet  3  indkes  wide.  The  basin  which  receives  the  water  is  in  masonry  with  a  course  of 
freestone^  which  separates  it  18  inches  from  the  wall  at  bottom,  and  firom  the  two  return 
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walls.  Tlie  open  epaoe  of  the  besin,  betveui  the  edges,  is  12  fieet  wide  and  15  feet  long ; 
the  descent  to  it  in  fitmt  was  by  seven  or  eight  steps,  the  whole  widtli  of  the  bath,  four  to 
arriYe  at  the  edge,  and  three  or  fimr  to  descend  to  the  bottom,  so  that  those  who  washed 
might  seat  tbemaelyes  on  the  edge.  The  bath  was  lighted  by  an  opening  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  waU.  In  this  part  of  the  thermae  a  thousand  persons  might' bathe  at  once: 
the  water  was  only  lukewarm,  because  it  came  from  the  warm  baths  of  the  themus,  of 
which  these  latter  Ibrnied  the  enclosure ;  it  then  flowed  out  by  means  of  pipes  into  a  large 
piscina,  fiw  the  use  of  those  who  wished  to  exercise  themselves  in  swimming. 

In  the  return  of  the  fii9ades  to  the  right  and  left  were  other  baths  for  individuals  of 
opulence  or  superior  rank.  Instead  of  basins  were  bathing  yessels,  of  copper,  marble^ 
porphyry,  granlter  or  basalt;  there  were  also  seats  of  marble  or  porphyry,  a  great 
number  of  which  are  still  seen  in  Rome.  Olympiodorus  asserts  that  in  the  thernue  of 
Caraealla  there  were  1600  seats  of  this  kind. 

Hie  rotunda  or  great  hall  was  111  feet  in  diameter ;  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  cella 
solearis  or  the  haU  of  sandals,  of  which  Spartian  speaks  in  these  terms :  **  Architects  and 
mechanicians  agree  in  saying  that  the  cella  solearis  is  an  inimitable  thing."  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  received  the  name  of  solearis  because  the  bars  of  copper  and  brass  which 
Ibnned  ita  floor,  according  to  some,  and  its  ceiling  according  to  others,  somewhat  resembled 
the  interlacing  of  the  sandals  of  the  ancient  Romans.  There  were  also  plates  of  copper  or 
brass  which  ornamented  the  arekiiraveB  of  the  windows  and  doors,  and  other  parts  of  the 
rotunda :  it  contained  a  great  number  of  bathing  vessels  for  warm  water. 

No  subject  haa  caused  more  discussicm  among  the  learned  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
numerous  baths  and  hathing  vessels  were  supplied  with  warm  water.  For  if  we  suppose, 
which  is  by  no  meana  an  exaggerated  computation,  that  each  vessel  in  the  baths  of  Dio- 
dedan  was  capable  of  ccmtaining  six  bathers,  eighteen  thousand  could  be  accommodated 
at  once  in  the  building.  As  there  remains  no  vestige  which  can  decide  the  various 
coqjeetures  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  water  could  be  conducted  into  these  vessels,  it  has 
generally  been  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  explanation  of  Vitruvius.  Baccius  has  treated  this 
subject  better  than  any  other  modem  writer;  he  has  imagined  that  the  water  might 
come  from  the  reaervoira  outside  the  thernue,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  use 
of  «Mff>>itfu»a  to  raise  it  to  the  height  which  his  examination  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian 
induced  him  to  suppose  was  necessary :  this  idea  was  suggested  to  him,  in  consequence 
of  finding  that  a  vast  number  of  pipes  were  taken  out  from  an  area,  where  there  had 
never  been  anj  buildings,  and  were  all  surrounded  by  other  pipes  which  came  from 
the  hypocaustum  ;  the  various  difficulties  in  which  this  view  of  the  subject  is  involved 
induced  him,  after  serious  reflection,  to  abandon  any  iurther  hypothesis. 

Piranen  has  givoi  the  sections  of  two  reservoirs  which  show  that  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  supply  the  baths  of  Antoninus  Caraealla  was  easily  obtained;  it  flowed  from  the 
aqueduct  of  Antoninus  Caraealla,  a  part  of  which  passed  by  the  Appian  Way.  It  appears 
by  the  plan  of  this  vast  reservoir,  that  immediately  above  the  hypocaustum  were  twenty- 
ogfat  vaulted  chambers,  forming  two  ranges  of  fourteen  each,  and  communicating  with 
eadi  other ;  the  sections  show  that  above  these  chambers  there  were  tw^ity-eight 
others,  although  one  only  communicated  with  the  lower  rooms  by  means  of  an  open- 
ing, through  which  the  water  passed  into  the  lower  chapibers  inunediately  over  the 
hypocaustum.  Over  all  the  rooms  was  a  spacious  reservoir,  not  very  deep,  but  which 
occupied  the  whole  length  of  the  great  reservoir,  and  in  which  the  water  was  considerably 
wanned  by  the  sun  before  passing  into  the  chambers ;  this  reservoir  did  not  receive  the 
water  immediately  from  the  aqueduct,  but  from  a  cistern,  through  which  it  was  made 
to  flow  as  slowl  J  as  possible^  so  that  its  surfece  should  not  receive  the  slightest  agitation, 
which  would  greatly  prevent  the  effect  of  the  sun*s  rays  upon  it.  When  not  required  for 
the  baths  in  the  lower  rooms,  it  flowed  out  of  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  cistern,  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  remuning  the  while  in  perCect  repose.  Thus  the  cistem  answered  two 
purposes,  the  prevoiting  any  agitation  in  the  reservoir,  and  the  carrying  away  the  surplus 
water.  When  the  twenty-eight  vaulted  apartments,  which  were  immediately  above  the 
hypocaustum,  became  warmed,  the  heat  they  acquired  augmented  with  the  greater 
rapidity,  as  there  was  only  one  of  the  chambers  which  communicated  with  the  outer 
air.  Pipes  were  employed  to  give  tiie  water  sufiicient  heat  for  the  use  of  the  bath  ;  there 
were  also  pipes  from  the  hypocaustum,  which  acted  as  reservoirs  of  tepid  water  to  the 
lower  rooms.  When  the  hour  for  the  bath  arrived,  the  valves  were  turned,  to  allow 
the  warm  water  in  the  lower  rooms  to  flow  into  the  baths,  which  it  did  with  great  rigidity ; 
it  rose  in  the  themus  to  a  perpendicular  height  equal  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  great 
reservoir ;  its  course  was  accelerated,  in  consequence  of  its  great  tendency  to  dilate  or 
expand  after  being  shut  up  in  the  rooms.  If  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  tepid  water 
was  not  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  colunm  of  warm  water  which  flowed  from  the 
lower  rooms,  it  was  at  least  equal  to  it.  To  prevent  the  water  from  cooling  in  passing 
through  the  subterranean  pipes,  care  was  taken  to  surround  them  with  other  pipes  which 
came  fitmi  the  entrance  of  the  hypocaustum,  so  that  these  latter  were  in  the  centre  of  a 
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species  of  cavity,  and  acquired  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  before  the  water  entered 
them.  Each  of  tlie  chambers  waa  within  the  walls,  49  feet  6  inches  long,  27  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  about  SO  feet  high ;  the  number  of  superficial  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  chambers 
was  38,115,  allowing  30  feet  for  the  mean  height;  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in 
the  lower  rooms  amounted  to  1,143,450  cubic  feet,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  upper 
rooms  contained  an  equal  quantity  of  water ;  consequently,  if  we  give  to  each  bather  8  cubic 
feet  of  warm  water,  supposing  that  the  water  preserved  its  heat  for  half  an  hour,  sufficient 
time  for  a  person  to  bathe,  18,000  persons  consumed  144,000  cubic  feet  of  warm  water ; 
according  to  this  calculation,  there  was  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  or  till  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  in  the  thermae  for  108,000  persons ;  it 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  water  cooled  gradually  in  flowing  firom  the 
upper  rooms.  The  ancients  do  not  inform  us  how  they  discovered  the  method  of  heating 
such  large  volumes  of  water,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Romans 
or  Orientals.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  does  not  date  further  back  than  the  time 
of  Augustus,  as  Dion  Cassius  informs  us,  that  it  was  in  hb  reign  Maecenas  built  the  first 
v>arm  hath  for  swimming. 

This,  or  some  other  similar  method,  must  have  been  adopted  in  the  thermes  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  evident  that  the  vases  described  by  Vitruvius  would  have  been  inadequate 
to  furnish  water  to  those  vast  buildings  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  compares  to 
provinces ;  but  they  were  used  in  private  baths,  as  we  shaU  relate. 

The  water  for  the  baths,  says  Vitruvius,  was  heated  by  means  of  three  copper  vessels, 
so  arranged  that  it  flowed  firom  one  into  the  other ;  one  was  called  the  caldarium,  the 
other  the  tepidarium,  and  the  third  th^  firigidarium ;  these  vases  were  placed  so  that  the 
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one  which  contained  the  warm  water  received  as  much  tepid  water  firom  tiie  tepidarium,  as 
the  latter  did  cold  water ;  thus  the  same  quantity  was  constantly  maintained. 

**  It  is  not  easy,'*  says  the  Marquis  Galiani,  <*  to  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  4lie  situation 
of  these  vases  on  the  furnace."  Ca^are  Cisarano  and  Caporali  have  figured  them  one  over  the 
other,  or  one  within  the  other,  placing  the  firigidarium  on  the  tepidarium,  and  this  on  the 
caldarium,  which  stood  immediately  over  the  furnace ;  but  the  great  difficulty  in  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  heat,  by  the  tendency  of  the  flame  to  ascend,  would  be  more  likely 
to  act  upon  the  firigidarium.  Perrault,  on  the  contrary,  places  the  three  vases  on  a  level, 
and  imagines  there  must  have  been  syphons  to  conduct  the  water  firom  one  vase  to  the 
other ;  but  without  a  piston,  or  some  other  expedient,  the  water  could  not  rise  to  descend 
again.  This  Perrault  does  not  explain.  From  what  we  can  judge  of  the  paintings  in  the 
ancient  baths  of  Titus,  it  would  appear  that  the  three  vases  were  placed  on  three  steps,  so 
that  the  bottom  of  the  wat»  in  one  is  on  a  level  with  the  opening  of  the  other,  whence  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  they  can  flow  one  into  the  other ;  the  Marquis  Galiani,  howevor,  does 
not  believe  this  to  be  the  true  arrangement,  and  images  that  it  is  made  so  in  the  picture 
merely  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  this  transversion  firom  one  vessel  to  the  other.  The 
following  are  his  conjectures  on  the  subject  **  I  think  that  these  three  vases  are  all  on  a 
levd,  the  caldarium  inunediately  over  the  fiimace,  the  tepidarium  a  little  further  ofi^  so  as 
to  experience  the  reverberation  of  the  fire,  rather  than  the  fire  itself;  the  firigidarium  still 
more  removed,  on  a  heap  of  masonry  which  the  flames  could  not  touch.  There  was  in  the 
bottom  a  tube  of  communication  firom  one  vase  to  the  other.  From  the  caldarium  to  the 
baths  was  a  pipe,  whence  by  a  tap  the  quantity  of  water  required  was  drawn.  Another 
pipe  brought  the  water  firom  the  reservoir  to  the  fiigidarium,  and  maintained  itself  at  the 
same  level.-  All  the  drawings  hitherto  given  to  illustrate  the  descriptions  of  Vitruvius 
appear  to  require  the  superintendence  of  a  servant  to  efiTect  the  transversion."  Nevertheless 
this  author  leaves  us  to  understand,  that  the  operation  was  eflfected  by  itself  and  without 
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the  assistance  of  any  one ;  according  to  him,  it  appears  clear  that  three  Tolumes  of  water 
being  level,  a  vase  fills  in  proportion  to  what  it  loses,  attention  being  paid  to  the  placing 
the  bottoms  of  the  Tases  each  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  so  that  the  caldarium  should 
be  the  lowest,  and  the  firigidarium  the  highest ;  there  was  no  fear  that  the  order  of  the  trans- 
Tcrsion  should  be  reversed ;  that  inconvenience  might  even  be  obviated  by  stoppers  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tubes  of  communication. 

There  was  also  another  manner  of  heating  the  baths,  which  Seneca  describes  thus.  **  We 
hare  a  species  of  high  narrow  vases,  in  the  form  of  dragons  and  other  things,  in  which  pipes 
of  thin  copper  are  placed  in  a  spiral  order,  that  the  water,  by  firequently  circulating  through 
the  same  space,  may  become  heated.  As  the  warm  water  flows  out,  the  cold  water  flows 
in,  and  all  that  passes  acquires  the  same  degree  of  heat.**  Seneca  shows  the  advantage  of 
this  proceeding,  and  tells  us,  that  the  tube  through  which  the  fliud  descended,  having  no 
communication  with  the  fire,  the  vapours  were  not  mixed  with  the  smoke. 

Probably  this  was  not  a  general  method ;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  only 
adopted  by  the  rich.  These  vessels  derived  their  name  either  from  the  iiimMU  which  they 
represented,  or  from  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  contained ;  there  was  necessarily  a  hole 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  basin  to  conduct  the  warm  water,  and  when  the  proper  warmth 
vras  obtained  for  use,  and  the  tap  was  turned  to  let  it  flow  into  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
pipe,  the  cold  watCT  entered  tiie  pipe  by  the  upper,  and  descended  as  the  warm  water  was 
drawn  out:  when  the  water  which  bad  first  been  heated  had  passed  through  the  spiral  tubes, 
the  cold  which  had  come  in  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  after  having  been  wanned 
in  its  passage,  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  pipe,  to  the  quantity  of 
-water  in  the  vessel,  and  to  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  it  had  been  maintained  by  means 
of  the  fire.  The  water  was  enclosed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  sudden  evaporation, 
which  would  have  occasioned  the  introduction  of  cold  water,  and  this  woidd  have  abstracted 
from  the  pipe  the  d^ree  of  heat  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  bath. 

It  is  improbable  that  all  these  refinements  of  luxury  and  effeminacy  were  known  to 
the  Greeks,  with  whom  tiie  baths  were  only  part  of  the  gymnasium,  whilst  under  the 
emperors  the  gymnasium  formed  part  of  the  baths ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  such  delicacies 
were  not  practised  among  the  early  Romans ;  in  the  best  ages  of  the  republic,  the  pro- 
ceedings and  customs  of  the  bath  were  as  simple  as  the  edifices  which  contained  them.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  recal  the  parallel  which  Seneca  has  made  between  the  bath  of  Scipio 
Africanus  and  those  of  his  time. 

**■  There  are  persons  who  consider  Scipio  as  unrefined,  for  not  having  wide  win- 
dows to  his  warm  bath.  How  unhappy  was  he,  say  they ;  he  knew  not  how  to  enjoy 
life  I  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  always  bathe  in  limpid  water ;  it  was  often  troubled,  and 
even  muddy  in  time  of  rain.  But  it  was  unimportant  to  him  what  water  he  used,  for, 
using  no  perfumes,  he  washed  merely  to  cleanse  his  body.  His  bath  was  small  and  dark, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  for  our  ancestors  imagined  that  a  bath  could  not  be 
warm  without  darkness.  How  delightful  is  it  to  compare  the  manners  of  Scipio  with  oun. 
This,  then,  is  the  hovel  in  which  that  great  man  bathed, — he  who  was  the  terror  of  Carthage, 
and  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  our  city  was  only  once  taken :  he  lived  under  that  humble 
rooC  he  walked  on  that  vile  pavement ;  now,  who  would  bathe  thus  ?  We  think  ourselves 
poor  and  miserable  if  we  do  not  trample  under  foot  mosaics  and  precious  marbles ;  the 
marbles  of  Numidia  are  united  to  the  stones  of  Thasus ;  the  light  is  refiected  from  crystal, 
the  water  flows  into  the  baths  by  taps  of  silver,  and  this  u  only  for  the  people :  what  if  I 
were  to  describe  tiie  baths  of  our  fireedmen,  the  crowds  of  statues,  the  multitudes  of  columns 
supporting  nothing,  only  placed  there  for  decoration,  and  on  account  of  their  dearness?  With 
what  noise  does  ihe  water  precipitate  itself  into  the  places  destined  to  receive  it.  Our  luxury 
has  arrived  at  such  a  point,  that  we  will  no  longer  walk  on  any  thing  but  precious  stones. 
Instead  of  windows,  the  bath  of  Scipio  had  small  openings  in  the  stone  walls,  which, 
without  diminishing  their  strength,  only  give  the  requisite  light ;  now  the  baths  would  be 
called  caves,  if  the  windows  were  not  of  an  immeasurable  height,  so  a»  to  admit  the  rays 
of  the  sun  during  the  whole  day,  if  we  did  not  bum  in  bathing,  and  if  from  one's  seat  we 
did  not  see  the  country  or  the  sea :  formerly  the  baths  were  of  small  number,  and  without 
ornament,  &c.  ftc" 

We  learn  by  this  letter  of  Seneca  to  what  a  point  of  magnificence  luxury  was  carried  in 
the  edifices  destined  for  the  bath,  and  the  recital  is  quite  conformable  with  the  remains  that 
are  still  left  us ;  in  the  greater  number  we  see  the  rich  covering  of  the  walls.  In  the  bath 
room  or  hall  recently  discovered  at  Otricoli  are  still  preserved  fragments  of  the  rarest  mar- 
bles ;  its  pavement  was  formed  of  that  mosaic  which  is  now  the  principal  ornament  in  the 
Mossum  Vaticanum.  In  the  baths  of  Titus  the  walls  were  covered  with  marble  to  about 
the  height  of  10  feet,  to  preserve  the  paintings  which  decorated  the  walls  from  being  injured 
by  the  splashing  of  the  water.  It  appears  tibat  in  these  baths,  a  portion  of  the  rooms,  par- 
ticularly those  intended  for  the  warm  baths,  had  no  window ;  at  least  none  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

When  it  became  a  custom  to  frequent  the  baths  at  night,  luxury  took  advantage  of  the 
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neeearity,  bj  lighting  them  with  Uunps  and  canddabne^  which  contributed  greatly  to  their 
decoration.  The  most  magnificent  we  now  see  at  Rome  were  Ibund  in  the  themue ;  their 
light  waa  thrown  on  crystal  balls,  according  to  Seneca,  placed  in  the  vaulting,  or  on  the 
walls,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  dassling  reflection :  the  introduction  of  glass  as  a  decoration 
belongs  to  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  calls  it  a  modem  invention ;  it  did  not  exist  according  to 
him  in  the  time  of  Agrippa,  whose  baths  were  decorated  with  coloured  tiles,  or  a  stucco 
called  AWarhtm  Opm$ ;  in  one  exeayation,  the  vaultings  were  thrown  into  compartments  of 
stucco,  painted  and  gilt. 

All  the  waUs  and  masses  composing  them  were  built  in  rough  masonry,  filled  up  with 
smaller  stones,  the  fiudngs  of  which  were  of  brick  covered  with  stucco,  ornamented  with 
paintings,  marbles,  and  precious  stones.  Generally  every  apartment  was  vaulted  in  the  same 
kind  of  masonvy ;  but  in  order  to  produce  more  lightness,  tufi^  pumice-stone,  or  extremely 
light  lava,  were  used. 

The  large  apartments  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  were  vaulted.  The  pavement  was  formed 
of  masonry  covered  with  stucco  or  mosaic. 

Tlie  six  apartments  of  which  the  ancient  baths  were  composed  were  thus  arranged :  — 
In  the  first  there  was  nothing  remarkable  but  the  shelves  or  closets,  in  which  were  placed 
the  clothes  of  the  bathers. 

In  the  second  was  the  cold  bath,  called  Lavacrum  by  the  Romans,  where  was  the  basing 
in  which  several  persons  could  bathe  at  a  time.  It  was  of  granite  or  marble^  and  sometimea 
of  masonry  covered  with  a  strong  cement,  or  capped  by  an  edge  of  fireestone :  this  cement 
acquired  by  time  more  hardness  than  stone ;  vessels  were  often  made  of  a  single  piece,  impe- 
nebrable  to  water ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  angles  that  square  vesseb  generally  became  ii^urad, 
care  was  taken  to  round  them  all  internally ;  ihe  bottom  was  so  hollowed  as  to  be  deepest  in 
the  middle ;  they  were  fimshed  by  an  edge  or  return  on  three  sides  only,  called  the  UUinini, 
and  the  centre  alveum.  Vitruvius,  lib.  6.  cap.  10.  says,  that  the  size  or  capacity  of  the 
basin  should  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  persons  intended  to  bathe,  but  they  should 
not  be  less  than  6  feet  wide,  two  of  which  were  given  to  the  lower  step  and  the  lip  ;  the 
length  should  be  one  and  a  half  the  width.  The  fourth  side  of  the  baan,  which  was  that 
by  which  it  was  entered,  was  occupied  by  the  steps  which  led  to  the  bottom ;  beyond  th« 
edge  or  lip,  and  around  the  three  ndes,  was  a  balustrade  to  separate  those  who  were  bathing 
from  those  who  waited  for  their  turn,  on  which  account,  between  the  balustrade  and  the 
walls  of  the  hall,  there  was  a  gallery  called  schola,  which  was  required  to  be  sufficiently 
wide  to  accommodate  all  who  were  to  replace  the  bathers ;  this  gallery  was  paved  in  marble  ; 
the  walls,  as  well  as  the  cement  which  covered  them,  required  to  be  made  with  care  and 
precaution,  on  account  of  the  humidity  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  Perrault, 
in  his  trandation  of  Vitrurius,  imagined  that  the  baths  were  lighted  by  an  opening  in  the 
centra  of  the  vault ;  but  it  i^pears  that  Vitruvius  himself  says,  that  the  bath  should  be 
placed  under  the  light  of  the  window,  so  that  the  shadow  of  those  who  are  around  it  should 
not  intercept  the  rays,  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  gallery  on  the 
side  of  the  window. 

Tliere  are  several  of  these  cold  baths  in  the  thermsB  of  Caracalla,  one  of  which  remains 
in  a  vaulted  hall,  preceded  by  a  small  vestibule  with  a  portico,  said  to  have  been  added  by 
Septimius  Severus.  The  apartment  is  31  feet  long,  and  15  feet  3  inches  wide ;  the  basin  is 
in  masonry,  with  an  edge  in  freestone,  which  separates  it  18  inches  firom  the  bottom  wall, 
and  the  two  returns :  the  hollow  of  the  barin  between  the  edges  is  IS  feet  wide,  by  15  feet 
long :  the  descent  is  in  front,  by  seven  or  dght  steps,  which  are  the  whole  width  of  the  hall, 
viz.  four  to  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  bath,  and  three  or  four  to  descend  to  the  bottom,  so 
that  those  who  washed  could  rit  on  the  edge,  which  was  round  the  three  sides.  The  bottom 
and  sides  are  covered  with  a  very  thick  and  hard  cement ;  the  surfece  being  crystallised, 
which  probably  greatly  contributed  to  its  hardness;  such  incrustations  are  apparent 
in  all  reservoirs  and  receptacles  for  water  throughout  Rome,  the  water  having  the  property 
of  petrifying  if  we  may  so  term  it,  the  surfece  of  all  cements,  whieh  are  moreover  well 
mixed,  and  made  with  ^  greatest  care. 

This  hall  was  lighted  by  a  semicircular  window  opened  at  the  top  of  the  lower  wall, 
against  which  the  baths  were  formed. 

Along  the  side  of  the  thermsB  which  is  to  the  north-east  there  are  fifty  apartments, 
apparently  destined  for  the  same  purpose,  so  that  a  thousand  persons  might  bathe  at  a  time  ; 
the  water  must  have  been  tepid,  finr  it  appears  by  the  pipes  and  conduits  which  are  left,  that 
it  came  horn  the  warm  baths  of  the  great  thermae,  of  which  these  baths  formed,  as  it  were, 
the  incloBure;  between  the  baths,  and  at  nearly  equal  distances,  were  the  remains  of  four  large 
staircases,  of  two  rampes,  which  led  to  the  thermae,  the  soil  of  which  was  SO  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  baths.  The  whole  edifice  was  built  on  the  declirity  of  the  mount  Aventine, 
so  that  the  first  served  as  the  substructure  or  foundation  of  the  upper  soil. 

All  the  walls  and  vaults  are  in  masonry,  feced  in  brick,  and  covered  with  cement  of 
mortar ;  the  pavement  u  in  masonry,  which  proves  that  the  baths  were  only  destined  for 
the  common  people. 
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Cmutntttiim  amd  Arraagmtnt  of  £U  Furmittt  intJ  Cmdntit  far  Rial. —  Vitruviui  giTcs 
Tery  arcunaUtatial  detail  on  this  aul^eet.  <■  We  miut  begin,"  taji  he,  ■■  by  nuking  an 
iDclinal  AftAt  laid  vith  large  bricka  IJ  feet  square,  lliis  area  ifaould  be  »  diapoaed, 
that  a  boll  thr<iim  in  at  the  iaor  of  the  fiimace  abould  not  be  able  to  stop  in  any  part,  but 
riHHild  return  to  the  door ;  in  this  manner  tbe  flame  or  heat  ibould  eitand  through  all  the 
tiuiia  and  Toida  of  the  couduita  farmed  under  the  pavement. 


To  form  the  double  floor  vhich  coien  tbew  voids,  and  which  Vitruvtus  ealla  Sntpaam 
there  vete  coDStraded  at  equal  distanoea  little  brick  pillar*,  B  ioches  <quare,  at  9  & 
distant  from  e«otre  to  centre.  Tbtae  pillan  ihould  be  about  9  feet  high,  in  the  part  whe 
tbe  incliDaiioD  vas  tbe 
lowest.  n'hen  well 
lerelled,  bricks  !  feel 


GHir  bricks,  and  there 
remained  round  each  _   .-  - 
pillar     16    inches    of    I   " 
Toid:  abore  this  brick    ZH. 
flotn',  carried   by  thi 
pillar*,   vai  spread  i 
lajer   of  brokco   tile 

▼cred  with  a  fine  ce- 
meot,  or  a  paTement 
of  motuo;  that  the 
bnc^  which  rested 
on  the  pillars  mi^t 
not  break  bebre  the 
whole    bad    acquired 


1  t 

1   1 

LJ 

1    1 

1     ! 

I*,  in. 

"*" 

•""""■"""• 

^ 

pendantly  of  the  brick, 
the  qwK  between  one 
pillar  ■'^^  the  other  wns  arched. 

Among  the  ruins  of  Pomprii  are  the 
floor  in  suspensur*  formed  nearly  in  the 
little  pillais  in  brick,  they  are  pipes  of 
minated  by  two  square  tilea,  wit"-  -  •— '- 


Flg-IM- 


lains  of  a  pTirate  bath  with  Hotc*  ;  the  double 
ue  manner,  with  this  diSbencc,  that  instead  of 
r«  cotta,  made  on  purpose  ;  these  pipe*  are  ter. 
[he  middle;  they  are  19  inches  high,  anil  about 

e  middle  :  the  square  at  bottom  is  S  inches,  and  that  at  top 

fi'inches ;  no  doubt  this  form  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  a  greater  base ;  the  pipes  were 
placed  upright  on  an  inclined  bed,  as  prescribed  by  Vitniviusi  this  is  laid  in  large  bricks,  B 
imdica  square,  each  pipe  so  placed  that  it  covers  the  joint  where  the  angles  of  the  tile* 
onhe,  so  that  they  are  18  inches  Bpart  from  centre  to  centre.  Above  the  pipes  is  a  plat- 
form made  by  a  double  row  of  bricks,  also  18  incbe*  square,  each  placed  on  four  pipes; 
on  this  double  platform  is  a  bed  of  mortar,  made  of  poiiolana,  covered  with  a  mosaic  pave- 

Tbe  place  which  aerved  sa  a  stove  wa*  *mal!  i  ita  plan  is  a  rectangle,  10  fcet  long,  by  5  wide. 
terminated  by  *  niche  forming  s  seat  at  bottom;  the  entrance  is  by  a  very  small  door, 
which  is  at  the  other  eitremity  in  an  angle:  „  the  walls  are  balfdemolishcd,  and  tbey  have 
tcaroely  more  than  2  or  3  feet  of  elevation,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  whether  it  w*» 
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▼aulted,  which  is  Tery  probable^  but  Lt  is  still  less  possible  to  decide  in  what  manner  it 
lighted. 

The  pavement  of  this  stove,  as  well  as  of  the  wann  bath  at  the  side,  is  nused  about  S  feet 
6  inches  above  that  of  the  place  in  which  ib  the  entrance  of  the  furnace.  There  is  also  the 
remains  of  a  leaden  pipe  which  conveyed  the  water  into  the  warm  baths ;  its  external 
diameter  is  about  2^  inches.  In  these  apartments  were  the  vases  or  kettles  in  which  the 
water  was  warmed ;  there  is  no  vestige  of  the  laconieum,  but  at  the  side  of  the  furnace  there 
b  a  square  recess  in  the  wall  with  a  bench,  the  situation  of  which  must  have  been  much 
wanner  than  that  of  the  niche  at  the  bottom,  so  that  persons  could  place  themselves  either 
in  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  desired. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  ruins  was  a  stove  of  a  circular  plan,  with  a  step  and  niches 
aroimd ;  it  is  lighted  by  a  roimd  hole  about  1 4  feet  in  diameter,  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
vault ;  this  hole  might  have  been  the  situation  of  the  brazen  shield,  to  be  raised  or  lowered 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  best 

A  bath  was  discovered  at  Rome,  in  which  the  basin  was  covered  with  a  ooating  of  cement 
so  hard,  that  it  was  impossible  to  dissolve  it  suflSciently  to  analyse  its  substance,  it  was  a 
Roman  palm  thick,  and  capable  of  resisting  not  only  the  heat  of  the  water,  but  the  action 
of  any  heat  whatever. 

The  Romans  having  introduced  the  use  of  the  bath  wherever  they  had  carried  tiieir 
arms,  we  find  remains  of  them  in  their  most  distant  provinces.  At  Wroxeter  in  the 
county  of  Shropshire  was  discovered  a  small  square  room,  the  pavement  of  which  was  con- 
structed in  the  fblllowing  manner  :* — there  were  four  rows  of  pillars  in  brick  8  inches 
square,  put  together  with  very  fine  red  cement ;  they  were  placed  on  a  bed  of  bricks  a  foot 
square ;  the  platform  above  tiie  pillars  was  fermed  by  bricks  2  feet  square,  and  of  extraor- 
dinary hardness ;  the  bed  above  was  composed  of  a  mortar  of  broken  tiles  and  large  gravel ; 
round  the  internal  walls  were  fixed  by  iron  clamps  pipes  whose  inferior  extremity  abutted 
against  the  platform  of  large  bricks,  which  formed  the  floor  above  the  pillars ;  the  other  end 
came  to  the  surfece  of  the  upper  pavement ;  it  was  covered  by  a  row  of  bricks ;  each  pipe 
had  two  opposite  holes  to  communicate  the  heat. 

Six  miles  from  Chester,  a  part  of  a  batii  recognised  as  Roman  construction  was  discovered, 
in  which  was  a  hypocaustum  surrounded  by  walls  cut  in  the  rock.  The  lower  pavement 
was  of  brick  bud  in  cement ;  the  platform  wis  supported  by  brick  pillars,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  polished,  and  had  in  several  places  holes  above  which  were  brick  tiles,  to  distribute 
the  heat.  On  some  of  the  bricks  were  inscribed  LEG.  XX.,  whence  it  was  inferred  that 
this  hypocaustum  had  been  constnioted  by  the  twentieth  legion,  which  was  called  the 
**  Victorious." 

With  regard  to  the  vaults  of  the  warm  baths,  Vitruvius  says  that  it  is  better  to  make 
them  in  masonry  than  in  carpentry,  but  when  a  floor  is  required,  there  should  be  underneath 
tifUing-up  of  terra  cotta,  made  in  the  following  manner.  Bars  or  arcs  of  iron  must  be  sus- 
pended to  the  carpentry  with  clamps  of  the  same  metal,  placed  sufficiently  close,  that  from 
one  to  the  other  there  may  be  put  flat  tiles  without  edges,  so  that  a  vault  may  be  formed 
isolated  from  the  floor  and  entirely  suspended  by  iron ;  over  it  should  be  laid  a  coating 
of  clay  mixed  with  hair,  and  the  under  side  towards  the  pavement  should  be  first  covered 
with  cement,  and  then  finished  with  polished  stucco ;  the  vault  would  be  better  if  double,  in 
order  that  the  vapour,  which  might  penetrate  the  first,  should  be  stopped  by  the  second, 
and  tiius  preserve  the  carpentry  from  humidity. 

The  ThernuB  discovered  in  1824  at  Pompeii  are  highly  interesting,  as  they  exhibit  the 
arrangements  of  such  an  establishment  out  of  the  Imperial  city ;  they  occupy  an  im^^ar 
quadrilateral  space  north  of  the  forum,  and  were  entered  from  the  street  by  a  small  passage 
which  opened  into  a  court  60  feet  in  length,  on  two  sides  of  which  was  a  Doric  portico,  on 
the  other  a  crypt,  over  which  was  a  second  story.  At  the  opposite  angle  of  the  court  was 
another  exit,  where  was  situated  the  latrina ;  to  this  succeeded  a  sort  of  pronaos  with  seats, 
which  was  vaulted  and  lighted  at  night  by  a  lamp,  so  placed  that  its  rays  fell  into  the 
chambers  around.  This  lamp  was  protected  by  a  circular  convex  glass,  the  fragments  of 
which  were  discovered.'  From  the  court  the  bathers  passed  to  another  chamber,  in  which 
were  found  above  500  lamps,  made  of  terra  cotta,  with  various  devices  upon  them ;  this 
room  was  the  frigidariura,  and  served  also  as  the  spoliatorium,  apody  terium,  or  apolyterium, 
or  the  place  where  the  clothes  were  lefl ;  many  holes  still  remain  in  the  walls  in  which  the 
pegs  were  inserted,  on  which  were  hung  the  garments  of  the  bathers,  and  which  were  called 
Caprarii,  probably  from  resembling  two  horns.  This  spacious  chamber  is  vaulted  from  a 
projecting  cornice,  decorated  with  griffins  and  lyres  richly  painted.  The  vault  is  panelled, 
coloured  red  and  white,  and  the  pavement  is  mosaic.  Tlie  walls  were  coloured  yellow, 
around  which  was  a  stone  seat  with  a  step  a  litde  elevated  above  the  floor.  At  each  end 
was  a  window,  similar  to  the  one  renudning  on  the  south  end,  and  which  opened  upon  the 
cemented  roof  of  one  of  the  chambers.  This  window  had  a  plate  of  thick  glass,  slightly 
ground  on  Que  side,  and  secured  by  copper  bars.  Another  room  contained  the  natatio,  or 
swimming  bath ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  it  was  called  baptisterium.     This  chamber  is  perfect ; 
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noUung  b  wantiiig  but  the  water  to  fit  it  fi»r  ha  purpoaai,  which  guahed  from  a  copper 
pipc^  about  4  feet  from  the  floor,  and  feU  into  the  cistern.  The  plan  of  thia  room  is  a 
eirde  endoned  in  a  square;  in  the  angles  are  four  alooTes;  the  diameter  is  18  feet 
6  indliea,  and  round  the  whole  runs  a  walk  about  9  fret  4|  inches  wide.  The  piscina, 
IS  feet  10  inebes  in  diameter,  is  surrounded  bj  a  seat,  11  inches  wide,  at  about  10 
inches  Mow  the  lip,  and  S  feet  4  inches  from  the  bottom ;  so  that  the  water  was  about 
3  feet  in  depth.  A  conTenicnt  st^  led  out  of  tiie  bath,  and  proper  channds  were 
proTided  to  empty  it.  The  whole  of  this  arrangement  was  of  white  marble.  The 
dome  or  roof  was  conical,  painted  blue,  and  had  an  aperture  near  the  top  toward 
the  80uth-west»  whidi  admitted  light  and  air;  the  8i<k  walls  were  painted  yellow 
with  portions  grscn.  The  alcores,  which  were  5  feet  Scinches  wide,  and  S  feet  in  depth, 
iHue.  an  "   ' 


paintfd  blue^  and  tiie  hemispherical  parts  red.  The  cornice  surrounding  the  room 
waa  8  feet  from  the  floor,  18  inches  high,  and  coloured  red ;  this  was  ornamented  with 
stueeoed  figures  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  chariots. 

The  tqtidarium,  a  beautiful  vaulted  apartment,  diseorered  in  1824,  contained  three 
bronae  seats,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  Marcus  Negidius  Vacula.  The  legs  re- 
sembled thoae  of  the  cow,  the  head  of  the  animal  forming  an  ornament  to  the  upper  parts. 
This  apartment  was  warmed  by  a  large  foculare  or  brasier  given  by  the  same  person.  This 
bronae  ▼easel  with  thirteen  battlemented  summits,  and  a  lotus  at  the  angles,  was  7  feet  long, 
and  2  feet  6  inches  broad.  In  the  centre  was  a  bronae  cow.  To  resist  the  heat  of  the  embers 
the  bottom  had  brass  bars,  on  which  were  bricks,  supporting  pumice-stone,  for  the  reception 
of  the  wood  ashes  or  embers.  The  pavement  of  the  tepidarium  was  of  white  mosuc  with 
two  small  black  borders ;  the  ceilii^  was  painted,  the  walls  crimson.  Under  the  pave- 
ment  was  a  emtinued  bypocaustum  to  warm  the  apartment 

Round  thia  room,  4  feet  S  inches  whore  the  payement,  and  1  foot  2  inches  in  height,  was 
n  small  cornice,  on  which  figures  of  ^ants,  about  2  iset  in  height,  formed  of  terra  cotta, 
were  placed,  projecting  about  a  foot  from  the  wall,  and  distant  about  fifteen  inches  apart ; 
their  anna  stretched  out  to  assist  in  bearing  the  superimposed  weight  of  an  entabl^lure  1 
fi»ot  5  indies  in  hdght,  which  rested  upon  the  heads  of  these  telamL 

The  caldarium,  on  account  of  the  steam  that  was  produced  by  the  laconicum,  was  not 
Tcry  highly  decorated ;  there  was  not  only  an  bypocaustum  under  the  floor,  but  the  walls 
were  eonsbiicted  so  as  to  allow  warm  air  to  circulate  around  it  This  was  effected,  not  by 
flues,  but  by  a  lining  of  tiles,  connected  with  the  outer  wall  by  cramps  of  iron,  a  space  of 
4  inches  bong  left  for  the  hot  air  to  ascend  from  the  ftirnace  below ;  it  was  lighted  by  win- 
dows  fitmi  the  top.  llie  walls  are  painted  yellow,  the  pilasters  and  cornice  red,  and  the 
alcore  Uue  and  red.  In  the  centre  of  the  iktter  was  the  labrum,  of  white  marble,  8  feet 
in  «<i«»^*^  and  8  inches  in  depth,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  placed  a  brass  tube  for 
throwing  up  the  water.     This  chamber  was  S7  feet  long  and  17  feet  4  inches  in  width. 

From  the  parement  of  the  caldarium,  which  was  of  white  tesserss  with  two  small  black 
borders,  the  bathers  ascended  by  two  steps  to  a  third,  also  of  marble,  16  inches  in  breadth, 
which  formed  the  brink  of  the  vase  of  hot  water.  A  step,  dividing  the  whole  depth  of  the 
eiatem,  whidi  did  not  exceed  two  feet,  permitted  them  to  immerse  themselves  by  dqprees 
in  the  hot  water. 

The  entire  length  of  this  ctstern  b  15  feet,  and  the  breadth  4  feet,  so  that  ten  persons 
might  at  one  time  occupy  it  Tbe  hot  water  entered  at  the  angles  immediately  from  a 
cauldron  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  walL  In  the  roof  were  four  openings  for  the  ad- 
mhsion  of  light,  which  probably  were  glased  or  closed  with  vela  of  linen  cloth. 

The  caldarium  was  the  baUi,  or  the  vessd  containing  the  hot  water,  adjoining  which 
was  the  laconicum,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  respiration.  The  furnace  contained 
three  cauldrons,  placed  one  above  another,  in  which  were  three  varieties  of  water,  that  at  the 
top  being  the  coldest,  that  immediately  over  the  furnace  always  boiling,  and  as  it  was  di^- 
ehaigcd,  a  fresh  supply  was  obtained  firom  the  middle  cauldron,  which  was  in  a  tq>id  state. 
These  cauldrooa  were  supplied  by  pipes  firom  leaden  cisterns  called  Miliaria. 

When  we  survey  the  ruins  of  tiie  baths,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  we  have  not  es- 
tablisfaments  in  all  modem  cities,  where  the  inhabitants,  both  rich  and  poor,  might  attain 
the  first  elements  of  health:  deanlinesa  by  the  ancients  seems  to  have  been  much  more 
considered  and  encouraged  than  by  us,  for  there  were  hot  and  cold  water  baths  established 
in  every  town.  The  following  verses  of  one  of  the  poets  give  some  idea  of  what  a  Roman 
underwent  befiire  he  commenced  his  toilet 

**  Seabor,  tinpOor,  dssqaaiaor,  pmnieor,  onior, 
Bxpllor,  pnigor,**  Ac.  *c. 

And  to  accommodate  the  multitude,  many  of  these  washmg  and  bathing  establishments  were 
upon  such  a  acale  as  to  resemble  towns,  where  every  dtisen,  whatever  his  condition,  could 
dQoy  daily,  without  trouble  or  expense,  the  luxury  of  the  bath.  Our  crowded  and 
populous  manufii^turing  towns  need  the  use  of  therma  more  than  the  provinces  of  the 
Imperial  city  ;  the  workmen,  early  and  late,  should  have  the  opportunity  as  well  as  induce- 
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ment  to  entca  lh«  both  ;  and  in  ill  rell  n^Iated  voikihopi.  it 
Ihe  fint  couideration,  to  adopt  habita  o(  deanlineai :  vere  I 
■aiured,  and  toagerily  be  much  moii  fnqueiTtljr  met  with. 

At  Batb  the  RomBoi  had  KTBTal  eatabliihmeiita  for  bathing ;  hjFpoouaU  and  tubulated 
tilei  lie  conitantly  met  with  when  fresh  ground  is  broken.  Tbia  cily  in  the  Itineraria  of 
Antoninui  uid  Richard  of  Cirenceater  ii  called  Aijuo  Solis;  and  there  are  found  alao 
alt«n  to  Sulinia  Hinerva,  the  Solar  Mioena.  or  the  Minerva  Medica,  whii^  elearl; 
indicate  thit  it  wm  much  reaorted  to  b;  inTalidi  in  thoae  days. 

BiMt  bI  Badm~ipeikr,  a  plan  of  which  'la  giita  in  the  edition  of  VitruTiui  publiahed  at 
Berlin  bj  Ro^  contUDt  a  aet  of  bath*  for  men  and  women,  with  the  apartmoita  required  by 
Ihme  wbo  attcaded  Ibeni.     A,  wa*  the  poeition  of  the  hypocaiut.  B.  the  fiimac^  C,  die 
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ealdaria;  D,  vaulted  nidatoriea ;  E,  tepidarU;  F,  frigidaria;  G>  roomi  which  had 
floors,  like  those  of  the  ealdaria,  heated  b;  the  atovea  ;  H,  veatibulei ;  I,  elacotheHa,  and 
K.  eiedrae.  Tbia  arrangement  fbrmi  one  of  the  beat  illuitratieni  to  the  deacription  gives 
U9  by  Vitruviua,  although  upon  ao  amall  a  acale. 

Balhi  at  Shan Near  Antium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  onall  river  Stura,  now  caUed  tha 

Couca,  are  the  remaina  of  lorae  hatha  built  in  the  tea.     A,  is  a  grand  court  nirrounded  by 
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coliimiw;  B,  ii  the  TeMibuIe  eanduotuig  to  the  bMlu  1  C,  ■  ball  comnuniiadDg  vith  the  (ea 
butba ;  D,  b  dow  occupied  bj  the  tower  of  the  Stun  i  £,  prqjecta  Into  the  aea,  M  the  ei- 
trvDJXj  of  vhidi  ii  tlie  mole ;  F  uid  G|  are  Lwge,  end  H  end  1,  imeUer  iwmuiiung  bethSi  >ur- 
rBDDded  bj  raonu  fin  the  DonTenienoe  of  the  bettaen ;  L,  M,  ere  paaeagee  end  i^proactaea  from 
the  ade  towerdi  the  tovn. 

iMii  at  NioHt,  utuated  north  of  the  ntj,  ire  nipplied  bjr  ■  oleu  Nreem,  end  beve 
bem  deouated  with  oomidoable  taMe :  Falladio,  Cleriaaeau,  and  auajr  French  arcbitects, 
bare  ihoini  great  ekill  in  their  leMocation.  A,  ii  a  large  eoiirt,  •unuuikded  bf  a  coTered 
pavtjie,  fi ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  bethi  ii  shown  at  C  ;  the  aouroe  of  the  water  ii  at 
D.  vhidi  ia  BBtCTcd  by  winding  ttaka  at  £,  £ ;  a  bridge  over  the  canid  remaiu  at  F  ( 


■nMbCT  TesarroiT  ii  ihown  at  G,  wbidi  pa«ea  by  the  canal  H  into  diSbrent  private  hatha ; 
I,  ii  the  direction  giTcn  to  the  waters  on  igeuing  from  the  hatha ;  L,  ii  a  amall  temple 
dedieatMl  to  the  pneiding  diTinity,  and  H,  another'  imall  reaerKnr. 

Far  warmimff  Usr  Ammi  the  Roman*  had  a  very  timple  and  admirable  method ;  the 
word  oimimmMt  from  the  Greek  ]tamiia^$t  whence  our  word  chimney  is  deriTed,  would  in- 
dicate that  the;  had  flu«  ■omething  like  our  own.  The  etymolosy  leada  to  thia  aup- 
poiition,  but  ^e  miut  take  into  consideration  the  Tarious  uses  and  forms  to  which  it 
allnded  The  terms  cohmu  and  fiau  were  applied  both  to  the  pisce  in  which  the  Ore 
was  lighted  and  to  the  Ere  itself;  hoice  it  is  doubtful  to  which  they  rcfcfrcd-  Focus  is  used 
indiKreitly  for  a  brsiier  or  any  of  the  portaUe  fireplaeea  in  which  chaiooal  was  burnt,  or 
ht  a  place  where  wood  was  consumed. 

VhruTiuB,  In  his  account  of  houaea  to  be  built  in  the  sountry,  used  the  word  focus  when 
alluding  to  the  kitdisi  Areplace.  The  kitchen,  this  author  stat«s,  should  be  placed  in  the 
wsnoest  part  of  the  court,  adj<»miig  to  which  abould  be  the  staUs  for  the  oxen,  with  the 
nungets  at  the  same  time  towards  the  fire  and  towards  the  east,  for  oiCD  with  their  Gu;et 
towards  the  light  and  tie  do  not  get  rough  coated 

The  word  caminiia  probably  meant  at  fint  a  fiimaee  ibr  melting  metals,  in  which  a 
cninble  was  made  use  of;  and  I^iny  baa  the  word  applied  to  a  smiths  'i>rge.  Jt  also  iiw 
dicated  a  hearth. 

Seneca,  in  his  90th  Epistle,  giret  us  an  account  of  a  method  introduced  in  his  day  to  warm 
an  apartment.  A  large  store,  or  several,  wae  formed  in  a  vault  under  a  building,  and 
these  being  filled  with  burning  embers,  the  heat  was  conveyed  away  into  the  several  rooms 
by  mesne  of  pipes  built  up  in  the  walls,  the  upper  ends  of  which  were  ornamented 
with  a  lion's  or  a  dolphin's  head,  and  throu^  their  mouths  passed  the  warm  air  ;  theae 
could  be  shut  or  opened  at  pleasure.  These  pipes,  made  square,  of  terra  cotta,  were  laid  in 
indents  in  the  side  walls  around  the  whole  aperient  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  acted 
also  many  flues  or  chimneys  &om  the  fireplace  below,  l^is  was  a  species  of  hypocsuBtum 
under  the  floor,  like  that  described  in  the  baths,  and  the  little  smoke  produced  by  burning 

wood  in  the  prdumium  passed  up  the i-.-.i—  o  ._.  ■_  -^ >i      ... 

being  made  of  thin  burnt  clay,  radiated  t 
little  could  hare  paased  away-after  hsvir 
the  draught  was  ao  much  divided. 

The  manner  of  wanning  our  greenhouses  bears  some  resemblance  to  ibia  method,  par- 
ticnlatly  where  the  flues  are  earned  under  the  pavement,  within  h  iralled  trench,  into  which 
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tax  is  admitted,  and,  after  vannixig,  is  suffered  to  pass  through  apertures  in  th6  pfl;Tcment 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  the  Roman  hypocaustum  the  fire  was  laid  at  the  mouth  or 
at  Uie  foot  of  the  prefumium,  and  the  air  passed  oiirer  it,  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  in  a 
malt  kiln,  into  a  chamber  under  the  floor  of  the  apartment  to  be  warmed.  The  floor,  bang 
larger  than  the  top  of  the  kiln,  was  supported  by  small  pillars,  and  the  heat,  instead 
of  passing  through  it,  was  made  to  circulate  around  the  wths  and  lose  itself  in  its  cir- 
cumambulation.  These  species  of  hypocausta  were  common  in  the  country  houses  of  the 
Romans.  Under  the  rooms  of  many  of  tbtai  rillas  are  found  a  hoUow  space,  frcmi  2 
to  3  foet  high  ;  the  floor  being  supported  upon  flat  tiles  which  rest  upon  a  series  of  small 
brick  pillars  built  with  fire-clay,  or  with  a  cement  not  oontuning  any  calcareous  matter 
likely  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  strong  heat.  Along  the  sides  are  still  found  the  square  pipes 
of  burnt  day  which  carried  off  the  rarified  air  from  this  subterranean  chamber  into  the 
apartments  around  or  above  the  tridinium  or  room  immediatdy  oyer  the  space  first  warmed. 
A  narrow  passage  usually  led  to  the  mouth  of  the  fiimaoe;  this  h&ng  vaulted,  and 
having  an  aperture  at  the  end  to  admit  air,  acted  as  a  blower  to  the  furnace  or  biasing 
wood  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  hypocaustum. 

De  la  Valle  observes  that  the  Persians  warm  their  apartments  by  stoves  made  under  ground ; 
these  are  a  species  of  cauldron,  in  sixe  and  shape  like  a  small  barrel,  which  are  placed  in 
an  iron  vessel  filled  with  burning  coals.  The  barrel  or  stove  is  covered  with  a  wooden  top 
over  which  is  laid  a  carpet ;  the  embers  are  excited  to  bum  more  strongly  by  means  of  a 
small  tube,  which  acts  as  a  blowpipe :  here  the  air  admitted  into  the  barrel  becomes 
warmed,  as  it  does  in  the  oven  of  a  French  pode^  and  may  be  diffused  throughout  the 
apartment. 

By  the  introduction  of  warm  air,  thus  admirably  circulating  throughout  a  Roman  houses 
there  was  no  need  of  a  chimney  shaft  like  those  we  require  to  carry  off  the  smoke  from  a 
coal  fire ;  and  Vitruvius  makes  no  mention  of  such  contrivance.  He  says  that  cornices  and 
carved  mouldings  should  be  omitted  in  rooms  where  fires  are  lighted,  because  they  are 
subject  to  be  ixgured  by  the  smoke.  It  is  true  they  had  open  flres,  as  they  have  in  Italy  at 
present,  made  in  chafing-dishes  or  brasiers,  which  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment. Tbese  are  very  handsome,  and  are  supported  upon  a  tripod,  or  made  to  resemble  a 
walled  town  with  towers  in  miniature. 

The  wood  used  was  the  white  and  common  willow,  which  produced  little  smoke  and 
few  sparks.  Tliey  first  peeled  off  tiie  rind,  and  then  laid  it  some  time  in  water,  after 
which  they  exposed  it  to  the  sun  and  air  to  dry.  Sometimes  this  wood  was  soaked  in  oil 
lees,  or  had  oil  poured  upon  it,  or  was  partly  burnt  in  the  open  air,  before  it  was  introduced 
into  an  apartment,  when  it  was  called  ligna  cocta,  and  under  such  a  term  it  was  sold  at 
Rome,  llie  wardiouses  called  tabenue  coctiliarise  were  very  numerous,  and  numy  persons 
were  employed  to  prepare  wood  for  fud,  or  to  rid  it  of  its  smoky  qudities. 

JXsrbottrf  and  BuUdistps  in  Water. — When  a  harbour  was  to  be  fcurmed,  the  Romans  made 
choice  of  such  situations  as  would  oisure  safety  tothdr  vessds  in  stormy  weather,  and  prefeiTed 
those  bays  which  were  protected  by  long  promontories  jutting  considerably  into  the  sea,  and 
forming  curves  and  angles.  Around  these,  porticoes,  arsenals,  and  market-places  were  esta- 
blished, and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  secured  by  iron  chains,  suspended  by  means  of 
machinery  contained  in  two  towers  at  the  entrance.  When  nature  had  not  so  provided,  and 
the  shore  was  flat,  they  constructed  piers  by  throwing  into  the  sea  heaps  of  stones,  w;hich 
they  projected  to  a  vast  distance  in  the  following  manner.  An  earth  was  procured  between 
Cumse  Mid  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  which,  whem  mixed  in  one  proportion  of  lime  to  two 
of  the  earth,  had  the  property  of  hardening  under  water.  When  the  situation  of  the  pier 
was  determined  upon,  dams  were  formed  in  the  sea  by  driving  oak  pUes,  secured  firmly 
together  with  diain  pieces.  Between  two  ranges  of  piles  thus  driven,  the  earth  was  taken 
out,  and  the  bed  properly  levdled ;  mortar,  composed  as  above^  was  then  thrown  into  the 
space  between  the  piles,  together  with  aproportiond  quantity  of  stones,  until  it  was  entirdy 
filled.  If  the  sea  was  too  deep  or  violent  for  this  method  to  be  pursued,  they  constTueted 
on  the  margin  of  the  sea  a  foundation  of  the  greatest  possible  strength,  witii  courses  of 
stone  Idd  horizontally  throughout  rather  less  than  half  its  length ;  the  remainder,  whidi 
was  towards  the  sea,  was  made  to  incline.  On  the  side  towards  the  water,  and  on  the  flanks 
of  the  inclined  plane,  walls  were  built,  projecting  over  the  tuse  eighteen  inches,  after 
which  the  whole  was  filled  with  sand  to  the  level  of  the  horisontd  part.  On  this  sand 
they  commenced  building  a  wall,  which  was  raised  as  high  as  possible  without  incurring 
dai^fer ;  this  was  left  for  a  couple  of  months  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  dr,  that  the  whole 
might  harden.  The  walls  inclosing  the  sand  were  then  removed,  and  the  sea,  washing 
against  the  sand,  speedily  carried  it  away ;  the  whole  mass  then  diding  on  the  indined  plane, 
was  shot  into  the  water,  and  this  sort  of  operation  was  continued  until  a  sufildent  number 
of  artificid  blocks  were  constructed  to  form  the  mole  or  pier  required.  Sidonius  ApoUi- 
naris,  in  his  panegyric  of  Anthemius  the  consul,  says  :  **  The  new  land  advances  into  the 
sea,  and  its  mass  contracts  the  old  ocean ;  Dicarhean  dust  when  thrown  into  the  water 
becomes  solid,  and  the  hard  mass  sustdns  fields,  tlirown  into  the  foreign  waves."     Thb  kind 
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of  work  n  leccmpluhed  bj  men^  thiowuig  iota  tbe  ooeui  tbc  earth  obuined  Itom 
Putcoli,  whidi,  when  imincrsed  in  the  M*,  became  m  aolid  and  compact  ai  a  hard  rock : 
this  earth  waa  a  compound  of  alumina,  bitumen,  and  mlphur,  not  dificring  much 
from  that  fcund  at  C^iiccna,  which,  wbeo  cut  into  large  block*  and  lunk  Dnda  water, 
had  the  propertj  of  hardnuDg.  The  jounger  Plinj,  libL  ri  let.  3S.,  writing  from  the 
neighboiirboad  of  Oatia,  dacrUiei  the  progroa  made  at  the  port  of  Centocella,  thui 
— .■Miwg  OB  to  judge  of  the  method  bj  which  the  Romana  cunducted  nich  operations 
'^  TlkC  left  hand  of  the  port  ia  defended  bj  ereec^ng  itrong  works,  and  they  are  now 
etui^jcd  in  carrying  ihi  the  lame  on  the  oppouta  ude.  An  artificial  island,  which  ia 
riaing  at  tbe  month  of  the  haroi,  will  break  the  force  of  the  warea,  and  afford  a  fldh 


e<""™'1  to  diipa  OD  each  nde.  In  the  eonatmction  of  thia  wonderftil  Initauce  of  art,  itODca 
of  a  moat  enormouB  nie  are  transported  either  in  a  large  aort  of  pontoon  or  raft,  and,  bung 
piled  ooe  upon  another,  are  fixed  by  their  own  weight,  and  graduall;  accuiaulale  in  die 
manner  of  a  natural  monnd.  It  already  lifti  ita  rocky  back  abore  tbe  ocean,  while  tha 
wavea  which  beat  upon  it,  being  toaoed  to  an  immense  height,  foam  with  a  prodigious  noiash 
and  wbitoi  all  the  sea  around.  To  these  nonea  are  added  large  blocks,  which,  when  tha 
whole  shall  be  completed,  will  give  it  tbe  appeannce  of  an  island  juit  emerged  from  tbe 
sea.*     The  abore  wu  written  from  his  villa  at  Centocellc. 

Oilia  wM  formed  into  a  port  in  the  year  of  Rome  133,  by  Ancus  Martina,  who  also  con- 
■tmetcd  the  first  wooden  bridge  over  the  l^ber ;  and  here,  in  after  timea,  were  three 
separate  porta,  affording  secure  retreat  to  ressela  on  that  dangerous  coast,  constructed  by 
Augptua,  Claudius,  and  Tntjan  :  the  latter,  that  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  was  destroyed  by  tbe 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  Tlie  ancient  port  of  Ostia  was  about 
half  a  league  from  tbe  sea,  and  fire  leagues  90Utb-we*t  of  Borne,  near  tbe  mouth  of  tbe 
Tiber.  At  Porto,  now  a  amall  lillage,  and  a  league  from  Oitia,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber,  are  connderHble  remainx  of  the  town  which  the  emperon  Claudius  and 
Tr«ian  ouised  to  be  built.  The  basin  of  the  ancient  port  of  Tr^an  may  be  ami. 
witb  fragments  of  many  of  the  buildings  represented  on  his  coins. 

The  port  constructed  by  Claudius,  in  adranee  of  that  of  Trajan,  waa  amongM  the 
birfdest  executed  by  Roman  engineen :  —  an  oral  sheet  of  water,  enclosed  from  tbe 
ocean  by  broad  and  spaciout  molea.  allbrding  a  safe  haien  Cbr  tbswIi  which  navigated 
the  weatem  olurea  of  Italy:  an  artificial  island  lay  between  the  horns  of  thcae  two 
molo,  with  towers  at  each  extremity,  contuning  machinery  and  tackle  of  TOnoua 
kinds^  by  wbich  the  boatmen  could  at  all  times  enter  sa&ly-  Tliese  constructions  must 
bare  been  a  work  of  prodigious  labour ;  thnr  solidity  is  attested  by  the  writers  of 
tbe  time,  particularly  by  Pliny.  In  the  middle  of  this  island  stood  a  pharos,  belbre  which 
was  the  ooloaaal  statue  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Fire  was  placed,  at  the  approach  of 
nigbc.  in  the  upper  atory  of  this  lofty  structure,  which  could  be  seen  from  a  considerable 
Aimi.„M      Orden  of  the  puieat  architecture  deeotated  three  of  the  stotiea,  and  ingmiotulj 
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ciMItrif  ed  rooms  and  vCurcuefl  KrTHl  fiir  the  use  of  the  officers 
put  of  the  port  wis  entrusted.      CoTcrcd  gall 
the  sea,  and  itretching  &r  into  the   ocean,  inT' 
imposing  effect  to  all  who  navigated  thoe  sea^ 

The  port  of  Claudius  united  to  that  of  Tr^an  giTO  ua  an 
idea  of  the  arrangements  in  us«  during  the  r^gn  of  these 
entperors :  magaiin^a  Ibr  stores  of  all  kinds,  docks,  slips,  and 
other  buildings  usually  found  in  a  modem  port,  vere  here 
executed  in  a  manner  equal  to  those  of  the  imperial  dty. 


_@) 


TsDpIa.  triumplul  micha,  roatnl  eolunUM,  wd  trophie*,  oempied  the  ■panes  not  u 
bj  the  maiinBi,  aiHrDCible  roedi  eonduoted  the  mtfehendiie  ud  wuiike  itorca  from  the 
[o  crerj  peit  of  the  empirv. 
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Modem  nations  have  neither  eicelled  the  Romani  in  worki  tt  thli  kind,  nor  rivalled 
them  ID  boldneo,  b;  lifting  out  of  the  ocean  nlli  lo  ioftj  aod  durable  ai  many  tbejr 
have  left  lu  (  their  engineen  finrmed  artificial  island*  aa  veil  ai  breakwaten,  and  in  irtiat- 
erer  thej  undertook,  they  aeem  to  bare  blended  Che  arta  with  a  thorough  knowledge  (rf 
conatruction.  The  med^  of  aome  of  tbe  Roman  emperon  show  the  taata  bestowed  upon 
these  public  works ;  and  no  bound*  teem  to  haie  been  aet  to  the  area  thn  walled  iq  Erom 
the  sea.  One  of  their  port*  must  hsTC  bad  the  character  of  an  extenmre  island,  a*  ita  eoo- 
nection  with  the  land  could  hardly  be  leen,  at  the  Brst  view,  from  ila  length  and  the 
stretching  out  of  it*  moles,  'nie  porta  called  angiportum  were  very  narrow,  and  consideraUe 
skill  was  required  to  work  Tesiels  into  them.  Jurenal  notices  the  extent  of  some  of  the 
niidee  constructed  in  his  day,  and  obser*ea  that  inch  porta  as  those  of  Claudius.  Che  work  of 
nature  and  of  art,  were  wouderfiil  £>t  the  extent  of  thar  foundations,  laid  at  the  botlan  <d 


ria.  lU.  »BT  or  IMTTl. 

We  find  Roman  harbours  well  calculated  to  recrave  and  protect  the  Teasels  which  entocd 
them :  at  the  mouth*  of  rirers  they  drove  in  ranges  of  piles,  planked  orer,  and  eoTered 
with  pilch  I  at  the  extremity  of  each  mole  wa*  a  tower  or  conlriTanee  by  which  a  chain  or 
boom  could  be  stretched  across  the  entrance,  and  protect  the  port  &om  any  sudden  attack 
of  an  enemy.  When  an  artificial  port  wm  formed  on  the  coast,  for  the  security  of  ships, 
ttiey  constructed  a  mole,  in  a  circular  shape,  or  with  Tast  anD*,  like  cmli'  cfaav  (oUiii^ 
or,  as  Cicero  terms  them,  with  omnia ,-  Epiii.  ad  AtHe.  Hb.  ii.  ep.  1 9.  A  Bonum  harbour, 
or  Cbnatra,  was  entirely  shut  in,  and  none  could  gain  admiiuon  without  the  conscot  of  tbe 
Durinen  who  oceupied  the  watch  towers  at  its  entrance. 

That  part  of  the  harbour  by  which  you  entered  was  called  Osft'im  and  favx*,  or  the  month 
between  the  arms  of  the  semicircle;  when  the  resaels  had  entered,  they  were  made  &Bt  to 
the  shore,  or  lay  at  anchor.  Where  a  fist  shore  presented  itself  the  venels  on  their  arrival 
were  ruo  backwards  upon  it,  with  tbeir  heads  towards  the  sea,  when  the  rowers,  iiuU&cre 
roivw,  hung  up  their  oars  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waters,  that  they  might  not  be  broken  : 
sometinies  they  were  attached  to  Che  sides  of  the  tessel ;  according  to  Orid,  "  to  tbe 
ship's  rides  tbe  seamen  hung  their  oars." 

'Hie  port  of  OtHOt  or  mouth  of  the  T^ber,  baring  silted  up,  we  trace  those  of  Claudius 
and  Trajan,  and  the  diTersions  of  the  river  &r  fium  tbe  present  shore ;  the  whole  feature*  of 
the  coMt  are  now  matoially  ehanpd,  and  a  wide  marsh  lies  in  front  of  the  port  at 
Claudius. 


Ostu;  it  na  the  ancisit  Ceo- 
toocllK,  HI  cmlled  froni  iU  haTiag 
an  hundred  mniades,  to  vhich  m 
mui;  Tc^^i  Rnild  be  moored. 

Tlie  Ronun  ibip*  were  called 
TVinow,  QwidEnmHfi  and  Qhw- 
ymiii,  aa  tbtj  ciceeded  each 
ocbet  bf  a  bank  of  oan:  thera 
vera  Tcaaeli  aliU  larger,  aa  the 
keitrta,  the  itptms,  the  octtra, 
lie  I  and  the  ahip  Philopater,  Plu- 
lardi  infomu  lu.  bad  tartj  banki 
of  oan;  three  banki  of  oan  wen 
raiaed  in  ■  sloping  direction  one 
•bore  tlw  other,  consequently  those 
with  the  grcated  number  were  the 
HKHt  loftj  Tessels;    when  in  port 

they  were  placed  often  under  ar-  tUut.  "^  ueun  «  Mtu. 

odes,  and  protected  from  the  weft- 
tber,  as  we  see  represented  in  an  ancient  piotura, 

T^rradna.  'Hie  sive  of  this  port  and  the  walli  which  surronnd  it  ahow  that  its  fataUiah- 
ment  was  calculated  for  commerce,  as  well  aa  for  the  protectioo  of  a  aumeroua  Davy.  Two 
■tnigbt  sidea  united  by  a  gentle  eune  &rm  this  harbour,  the  artranec  to  which  ia  367 
feel  in  width ;  the  lei^^  of  the  other  three  aides,  or  its  perimeter,  ii  3705  bet  Its 
Knatest  diameter  it  1319  feet,  and  the  least,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  paaa  on  the 
land  side,  is  1S47  feet  It*  total  area  i*  estimated  at  138,107  square  jarda.  Nrar  the 
ri^t  bank  of  the  port  is  an  accumulation  of  earth,  called  MoDte  Cello,  collected  from  the 
frequent  cleanainff.  Ihe  canal,  vbiofa  now  eommunicatea  with  the  port,  and  which  brings 
down  the  waters  from  the  Pontine  marshes,  enter*  throu^  ■  breach  made  in  a  rectilinear  part 
at  the  enelaanre.  The  wind,  which  blows  directly  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  ia  the  mntb- 
cas^  but  Hi  fbroe  i*  dectroyed  by  the  hri^ta  of  Piaco  Mimtana,  on  which,  probably,  was 
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placed  the  pbarm,  and  b;  a  projection  of  the  ihore  into  the  tst,  fbmung  ■  mudl  cape,  com- 
prised betireen  the  Pbco  Montana  and  the  Torre  Cr^foriano  ;  from  the  Utter  point  to  the 
eitremit]P  of  the  port,  the  alope  of  the  shore  i*  frora  north-west  to  >outh  cart  The 
eitemal  part  of  the  mil  of  thi«  encloaure  has  ■  eontidenhlfl  talus ;  the  anciHit  rocks  stili 
remain  at  its  base,  llie  &cing  on  the  internal  part  is  perpendicular,  and  holea  in  nurbia 
blocks  remun,  through  whtcb  the  cablea  were  passed  when  the  vessels  were  moored. 

The  mole,  which  forms  the  enclosure,  was  raised  19  feet  in  height  above  low  water ;  ita 
width  at  thetopis40feet,andtfaeTt  are  few  works  more  nibstantial  or  solid  to  bemetwitli. 

Some  remains  of  columns  and  tbcir  entablature  lie  at  the  toot  of  the  mol^  and  in  all 
probability  thej  once  adorned  a  structure  on  the  platform  which  was  the  reaidencc  of  the 
officers  of  the  port.  The  Ibundatioa  or  establishment  of  these  works  are  of  great  antiquitj, 
and  are  said  to  be  the  first  r^uUr  coostructions  of  this  kind  in  Italj.  In  many  parts  the 
opus  redculatum  ma;  be  seen  :  we  know  thai  it  wa*  restored  bj  Anuminui  Plus. 

Adria,  whence  the  Adriatic  derived  its  name,  was  the  ancient  Atriaj  it  is  Sa.OOO  metres 
from  the  lea;  Rimini  is  1500,  and  Rarenna  BOOa  At  Rimini  terminated  the  two  freat 
roads,  the  Emilian  and  the  Ftaminian ;  here  wm  ■  triumphal  arch  and  a  bridge,  irtudi  were 
erected  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  A  canal  conducts  anall  craft  from  this  oooa  fiunoos  port 
to  the  sea. 

A  variety  of  methods  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  double  dams,  Ibrmed  of  pilea 
and  planks,  chained  or  tied  together,  and  filled  in  Mth  clay  and  marsh  weeds,  well  rammed 
in  or  puddled,  to  keep  out  the  water.  When  this  was  effected,  the  water  was  pumped  out 
by  the  various  machines  then  in  use,  and  which  were  most  effective  for  the  purpose.  Tita 
Archimedean  screw  and  water  wheels  were  employed,  after  which  the  fbundatioas  were 
dragged  or  dug  out;  when,  if  soft,  alder,  olive,  or  oak  piles,  previously  chan«d,  were 
driven  in,  and  the  intervals  between  their  heads  filled  with  chanosJ  or  some  other  equally 
imperishable  materisL  On  this,  walls  of  squared  stonc^  in  r^ular  courses,  were  laid, 
taking  care  that  the  longest  were  employed  as  bond-stones,  to  pass  into  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  and  thus  tie  in  the  ofhers.  The  inside  ofthe  wall  was  then  fiUed  with  rubble  or 
masonry,  and  on  such  work,  loweia  were  built.  Hie  arsenals  around  a  port  usually  had 
a  northern  aspect,  the  heat  bong  supposed  to  encourage  the  teredinog  and  other  destructive 
worms,  and  Uicy  were  generally  constructed  of  a  material  not  likely  to  take  fire.  Theae 
buildings  were  fer  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  largest  ships,  which  were  drawn  on  shore, 
and  protected  under  them. 

Na/Ja  is  in  40°  SO*  north  latitude,  and  14°  14'  east  longitude ;  this  city  is  of  Gredao 
origin.      Iatj  moitiims  it  as  joining  with  the  inhabitants  of  P»]sp<^  and  the  fltmoitea 


against  the  Roman  power.  It  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a  capacious  bay,  and  the  har- 
bour is  fi>rmed  by  a  mole,  built  in  two  directions,  having  its  ligfathnuse  a|  the  bend. 
-  Within  the  mole,  the  groimd  is  soft,  bring  covered  with  three  or  four  bthoms  of  water. 
lUs  city,  from  Ibe  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  beauty,  has  been  styled  the  Queen  of  the 
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HeditBTsncan.      Its  poahiaa  ia  in  the  &mt  of  ui  impfaillKatR  on  the  (borti  of  ■  b^, 
itaal  hi  by  tbe  Isle  of  Capm,  17  mlla  diatant  to  the  gouth,  end  Fronde  end  Iidiia. 

VauTTUi  OD  the  eeet  mej  be  eeen,  lifting  it*  flre^cetbed  nuimiit  eboTS  the  nllega  of 
Portiei  end  Tom  del  Gneo,  end  oa  the  other  nd«  it  tb«  grotto  of  Poeilippo.  The  etmo. 
vphov  ie  omellj  bright  end  doiidleaa,  end  it  ms  DUtde  by  the  veelthj  Romeiie  e  moei 
delightiol  place  of  rendoice,  the  ihoree  of  it*  pietureeque  bey  being  entered  Tith  their 

On  ooT  w>7  fium  Nqilee  to  Pomioli,  we  find,  on  epptoadung  the  Utter  pUee,  lofty 
■ad  preapitoue  elifi  of  iadttnted  tuff,  between  which  end  Ibe  sea  lin  ■  low  level  tnet  al 
fertile  land.  Thie  eHff,  now  bi  inland,  may  be  eea  oppoeitc  tbe  iiland  of  Nidd^  two  nulee 
■ad  a  half  WNitb-eaM  of  Pomioli'.  puiming  our  eoune  northwerdt,  we  find  the  doping 
nde*  of  Hoote  Barbaro.  tenniitating  alio  in  en  inlend  diC  whieh  indieatee  that  the  lea 
once  wadMd  it*  baaa.  GtcM  ha*  been  tbe  ehacige  to  whieh  thit  coast  baa  been  luhjected  ; 
and  we  here  erery  cridcooe  that  the  land  baa  beai  botfa  depreeeed  end  upbeaTed  eersal 
time* :  the  firm  earth  and  the  ineonftant  Ma  b«ve  frequently  changed  their  relative  poeitioas. 
Hie  phytieal  cauMs  now  in  operation,  aa  formerly,  enable  u>  to  sccoiinl  tor  the  liluation  of 
elib  where  Uie  aea  he*  now  retired,  uid  for  eetuariea,  where  high  tidea  once  roee,  bong 
■iltcd  up,  and  rendered  dry  land.  The  (ol«no  and  the  Mrthquake  on  tbcee  gborea  bare 
cflccted,  in  the  memory  of  hiatory,  wonderful  changee :  both,  no  doubt*  have  a  eonunon 
origin  i  and  they  continue  oocaaionelly  to  ahalie  the  whole  diitrict  around  VeauTiuai  to 
alter  the  current  aud  quality  of  the  watcn,  and  the  chai«ctcr  c^  the  mineral  luhataocea  that 
come  witfaia  tbeir  efiiECts.  In  this  neighbouihood  ia  fbund  tbe  earth  f""*™-,  lo  reluable 
to  n*  •■  an  hydraulic  mortar,  *od  which  tbe  ennent*  nude  lO  much  uie  of  in  Ibe  fbrmatiua 
of  tbeir  mole*  and  breakwalert ;  they  bad  only  to  caet  it  into  tbe  eea,  between  proper  limiti, 

■       ■■     ■  -      ed. 

smalL  Theee  porta  were  at  one  time  celefaratcd  G>r  thnr 
B  with  the  grtam  part  of  the  b^ntelde  globe.  Capua,  one  of  the  noblect  and  moet 
ipleikdideitieiof  tbe  Romani,  nRaunded  by  pleina  of  great  beauty  end  iartility,  wet  (applied 
with  it*  inerdiandi**  and  luxtirie*  from  tbe  vcaatla  which  reeorted  to  it*  eoaat. 

Strabo,  lib.  y.  cap.  4.  mtntima  Cuma  aa  a  very  amnent  eity,  wbicb,  with  ita  amphitheatre 
waa  litnatad.  at  N>  on  a  rod  overlooking  tbe  •an.     HimDo  ocoupied  the  promontory  at  M, 


and  iti  port,  which  waa  double,  F  end  G.  The  town  and  badn  of  Beie  are  diown  al  C. 
wbilit  Ponuoli  itood  on  tbe  oulnde  of  the  bay,  et  H>  and  waa  joined  to  the  caitle  at  Bub 
by  tbe  celebrated  bridge,  E,ofCeIiguia.  TltelAe  Avemua,at  A,  communicBted  with  another 
port  at  Lucrinua,  B,  or  Porto  Guuio.  The  island  of  NiaiilB,  al  I,  detached  from  the  main 
land,  bounded  the  caitem  part  of  thia  beautiful  bay.    Behind  the  promontory  of  Mlacno,  I, 
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lay  a  large  lake,  K,  called  Aehenuia,  which  eommuoicated  bj  means  of  a  canal  with  the  i 
on  the  western  coast 

Cumae  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea  and  frxmi  Comie 
in  Eolis :  although  it  was  the  first  Grecian  establishment  in  Italy,  for  many  centuries  it 
was  the  chief  in  power,  opulence,  and  population.  Its  peculiar  situation  fitted  it  for 
commerce,  and  its  oracle,  sibyl,  and  temple,  brought  to  it  many  Yotaries  and  visitors. 
When  Juvenal  wrote,  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Baiae  and  Puteoli  or  Puizuoli  were  pre^ 
ferred  on  account  of  their  salubrity  to  this  marshy  district  around  Cumae ;  soon  afterwards 
its  population  declined,  and  in  the  nxth  century  we  read  of  it  as  a  mere  military  post. 
Hie  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  may  yet  be  traced,  in  a  solitary  wood,  which  has  grown  up 
over  its  once  busy  streets,  where  the  wild  boar  is  now  sought  and  destroyed  by  the  hunters, 
this  district  forming  part  of  the  royal  chase  belonging  to  the  king  of  Naples. 

The  Lake  Fusaro,  or  the  ancient  Acherusia  palus,  situated  on  the  south  towards  Misenus, 
is  a  long  and  shallow  piece  of  water,  called  by  Strabo  a  muddy  irruption  of  the  sea; 
there  is  a  small  island  with  the  renuuns  of  a  castle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lake  is  a  pool, 
called  I'Aqua  Morta. 

BaiB  has  a  bay,  in  the  fonn  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  is  ntuated  on  the  western  eoast 
opposite  to  PosRioli,  from  whence  it  is  about  three  miles  distant ;  ruins  of  Roman  villas, 
baths  and  temples,  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  indicate  a  much  larger 
extent  at  one  period.  Here  the  emperor  Nero  had  a  palace  and  splendid  baths,  which 
Suetonius  tells  us  contained  a  reservoir,  in  which  the  thermal  waters  of  the  surrounding 
district  were  collected.  Nero  had  intended  that  his  palace  should  have  extended  over  the 
whole  country  lying  between  Lake  Avemus  and  Misenu%  a  distance  of  at  least  three 
miles  and  a  htd£ 

Porlut  JtMuM  was  formed  by  Augustus,  for  draining  the  Lake  Avemtis,  and  to  admit 
the  waters  ci  the  ocean  finr  the  purpose  of  dispdling  the  noxious  vapoury,  that  constantly 
hung  over  the  Infernal  Basin.  When  this  work  was  undertaken,  the  anger  of  the  gods  or 
infenial  divinities  was  supposed  to  be  raised,  and  a  violent  tempest  accompanied  the  descent 
of  the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  ocean,  which  was  probably  no  more  than  the  efiTect  of 
removing  the  barrier  of  earth  whi<^  confined  them,  and  kept  them  firom  flowing  into 
a  lower  level  After  the  waters  had  passed  through  the  new  port,  the  Lake  Avemua  was 
stripped  of  its  horrors ;  on  the  margin  are  many  ruins ;  near  the  shore  may  be  traced 
those  of  an  extensive  mole,  that  appears  to  have  formed  an  outer  port^  and  may  be  a  portiao 
of  the  harbour  of  Agrippa,  mentioned  both  by  Virgil  and  Horace. 

The  Laktet  AvemuM  and  JAierintu  being  united,  formed  a  most  capacious  harbour,  and 
beyond  a  pointed  out  some  remains  of  a  mole,  now  crossed  by  a  road,  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Hercules. 

The  Lucrine  Lake  is  covered  with  rushes ;  the  bottom  was  uplifted  in  the  year  1538» 
and  now  forms  a  conical  hill,  instead  of  deep  water  as  formerly. 

The  Lake  Avemus  is  about  1}  miles  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  woods,  and 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  description  left  us  by  the  poets. 

PozzwU  or  PmteoUt  a  town  of  Greek  origin,  first  called  Dicaearchia,  was  erected  by  the 
early  settlers  at  Cumae;  the. Romans  strongly  fortified  it  about  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  made  it  a  port  of  considerable  importance.  Its  site,  in  the  centre  of  a 
fine  bay,  surrounded  by  lofty  coasts,  watered  by  rivers,  cannot  be  surpassed  for  a  commercial 
port 

Hie  Romans  here  purchased  all  that  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  east  could  procure 
for  them :  it  was  injured  by  the  earthquakes  to  which  it  was  subject  In  one  of  its  squares 
there  still  remuns  a  pedestal  in  marble,  on  which  is  represented  in  bas-relief  the  fimirteen  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  were  rebuilt  by  Tiberius  after  their  destruction  by  an  earthquake. 
Behind  the  city,  to  the  north-east,  are  the  remains  of  its  amphitheatre,  and  near  the  coast, 
on  the  western  side,  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
fiunous  mole  that  formed  the  port  Several  of  its  piers  remain  sunk  in  deep  water,  whidi 
supported  the  open  arches,  said  to  have  formed  a  part  of  Caligula's  celebrated  bridge^  which 
extended  from  the  port  of  Puteoli  to  Baiae.  But  little  raliance  can  be  placed  on  this 
statement,  as  in  all  probability  the  mad  scheme  of  this  emperor  was  nothing  more  than 
a  fioating  raft  or  bridge  of  boats,  carried  across  the  bay,  in  imitation  of  that  coastructed 
by  Xerxes.  Seneca,  £p.  77.  speaks  of  this  mole  or  pilae,  and  Strabo  dengnates  it  aa  a 
work  carried  out  fiur  into  the  sea,  at  which  vessels  oi  considerable  burthen  might  with 
great  convenience  discharge  thdr  cargoes. 

Antoninus  restored  this  splendid  mole  after  it  had  received  some  damage ;  it  had  been 
probably  built  long  before,  in  the  manner  commonly  practised  by  the  Romans.  It  deserves 
our  attention,  both  for  the  economy  evinced  in  the  quantity  of  material  employed,  and  fi>r 
the  means  it  afforded  of  allowing  a  firee  current  for  the  waters,  consequently  diminishing 
the  chance  of  the  bay  silting  up.  The  great  strength  of  this  work,  exposed  at  times  to 
a  heavy  sea,  mainly  depended  upon  the  fine  cement  obtained  on  this  coast,  which  when  used 
under  water  acquires  tiie  conustency  and  strength  of  marble. 


deonmtcd  irith  trophio.  Then  i»  alio  ibawn  in  uland  with  Twioui  building!  ten- 
ftntctod  OD  it,  prohablj  tor  the  purpoH  of  amtuning  the  itorai  nquicad  in  the  equipment 
of  ntli,  or  tor  Ibe  rcndcoee  of  tbe  guardiana  of  the  port. 


Fl(.  111.  fun  AiiD  auftTHHi  sr  ramioti. 

that  the  pien  eooid  not  hare  been  eonatrueted  without  the  ud  of  Ter;  itrong  eoflerdanii ; 
and  we  learn  that  mch  vcre  oaed  reaenibling  ahipi,  and  niak  where  the  work  wu  to  be 
eienitetL  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  engineer)  were  aceuitonied  In  drive 
pile*  in  deep  water,  as  the  deecriptioni  left  ui  of  Cnar'a  and  Tr^aa'a  bridgea  tuHj 
prove:  to  unite  tbeae  piles  aa  a  tiarrier  againat  the  sea,  and  «fterwarda  pump  out  tbe 
inter  b^  tbe  macbinn  in  Die.  would  not  be  a  difficult  taikt  the  tide  in  Itte  Mediter- 
ranean doee  not  rise  aufficientlj  to  interrupt  the  progren  of  such  undertaLiiigSt  and 
where  the  bees  of  the  piera  are  worked  in  regular  courses  of  masonry,  no  other 
method  could  have  been  adopted :  hj  heightening  the  sides  of  one  of  their  large  gallcya» 
■  csipoon  might  be  formed,  in  which  thej  could  pile  up  their  material,  and  thua  effect 
Ibeir  object. 
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7%»  Island  of  NUida,  or  NeM,  is  situated  at  asmall  distance  from  the  eastern  promontorj, 
and  on  it  is  now  placed  the  noodem  lasaretto  to  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Misenus  with  its  port  occupied  the  opposite  promontory  or  the  western  ude  of 
the  bayt  among  the  ruins  may  be  traced  many  hollows  in  the  rock,  which  probably 
served  as  docks  for  shipbuilding.  The  double  port  of  Misenus  had  but  one  ttitrance, 
guarded  by  a  mole,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  RcKnan  ports.  Near  this  part  of  the  coast 
stood- the  mansion  of  LucuUus,  afterwards  occupied  by  "nberius:  the  poet  Fhoedrus  observes, 
"  that  from  its  sununit  might  be  seen  the  shores  of  Sicily.**  I^iny  the  younger  and  his 
mother  resided  here,  near  the  sea,  their  house  being  separated  from  the  water  only  by  a 
small  court 

The  Piscina  mirabile,  a  yatdted  edifice,  divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades,  and  situated 
near  th*e  port,  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  great  reservoirs  constructed  to  retain 
fi-esh  water  for  the  vessek  that  entered  the  harbour  of  Misenus,  which  lies  immediately  under 
the  hill  on  which  it  is  constructed,  and,  according  to  Suetonius,  it  was  one  of  the  works 
commenced  by  Nero.  He  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  quotation :  "  Inchoabat  piacinam 
a  Miseno  ad  Avemum  lacum,  contectam ;  porticibus  oonclusam,  quo  quidquid  totis  Bails 
calidarum  esset  converteretur.** 

The  port  of  Misenus  is  protected  by  high  lands  on  all  sides,  and  its  small  haven  is 
always  in  a  tranquil  state:  Augustus  made  it  capable  of  retaining* all  his  fleet  It  is 
separated  from  the  Mare  Morto  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  through  which  was  cut  a  canal, 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  without  interrupting  the  navigation  into  the  inner  port  thus  formed. 
The  mountains  of  Procida  and  Selvaggi  afibrd  a  shelter  from  the  north :  along  the  shores 
extend  the  fiunous  Elysian  fields. 

The  mole  at  Misenus  is  a  fine  example  of  another  system  practised  by  the  Romans ;  a 
double  range  of  arches  is  so  set  out,  that  the  piers  of  one  line  are  placed  directly 
opposite  the  opening  of  the  others.  The  force  of  the  waves  and  currents  were  by  this 
arrangranent  broken ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  chance  of  any  depont  b^g  made 
between  the  piers,  or  within  the  mole ;  and  no  method  can  be  more  economical  or  judicious. 
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Fig.  153. 


OrSN  MOLB. 


Leghorn,  in  latitude  43^  35'  north,  and  longitude  lOP  16*  east,  is  a  considerable  sea-port 
belonging  to  Tuscany.  Its  outer  harbour  is  defended  by  a  fine  mole,  half  a  mile  in  length, 
thrown  out  in  a  north-north-west  direction ;  and  within  the  outer  is  an  inner  harbour,  with 
a  depth  of  8  feet  water. 
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In  tbe  outer  harbotu- the  rlK  of  tlw  tide*  is  etcinuted  at  14  iiicbeB,and  at  tba  and  of  the 
mole  tliere  is  ■  depth  of  witn  of  upwards  of  1 S  ftet 

Soutb-weat  of  the  mole,  on  a  rock,  is  constmctad  tbe  Ugbthause,  whidi  exhibits  its  li^t 
u  s  hfi^t  of  no  feet  obore  the  lerel  of  the  so. 

lliis  port  was  tb«  ancieot  Litomor  Libumi  portui,  or  Libumum,  and  is  dtoatcd  opposite 
the  snail  island  of  Halora.  The  tovn  is  nearlj  square,  and  about  1^,000  feet  in  circuit  i  the 
mole  is  a  &Tauritc  promenade,  and  from  it  may  be  seen  the  iilandi  of  Gorgoos,  Capraia, 
and  Coraiea.      The  ships  are  moored  bejood  tbe  mole,  attached  to  large  iron  rings. 

There  arc  three  taaajettos,  an  arsenal,  and  eitensive  warehousea. 

ni  Bag  of  ^lazia,  or  Sitna  Znuiuu.  'Diii  bay  is  one  of  tbe  most  magnificent  In 
Etiropc^  and  has  a  ^ring  of  fresh  water  in  the  centre  ;  it  is  encircled  by  lofty  mountains  i 
tbe  Apennines  approach  tbe  sea,  towards  Carrara,  and  adjoin  tbe  Alps  beyond  Genoa. 


The  ancient  town  of  Luna,  now  called  TEriee,  takes  its  name  from  Erycis  Portui : 
tlie  beauty  of  die  baj  and  the  marble  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  are  often  described 
by  the  Latin  poeta-  Pliny,  in  his  thirty-sixtb  book,  giTing  an  account  of  the  Tsrious 
marbles  tben  in  use,  enumerates  some  of  a  white  and  sparkling  quality,  then  recently 
qoanried  about  Luna.  "Diis  marble  was  called  lycbaite,  in  consequence,  Varro  says,  of 
sparkling  in  the  lamplight  when  hewed  out  of  the  quarry.  At  a  later  period,  vast  quantities 
UT  Lona  marble  were  dipped  from  this  port,  and  the  temples  and  other  public  buildings 
at  Rome  were  built  with  iC 

From  the  rising  ground  around  this  port,  Strabo,  lib.  *.  eap.  9.  infbmu  1H  that  the  island 
of  Sardignis  might  be  distinctly  seen. 

Genoa  Hsu  a  splendid  harbour,  formed  artificially,  by  the  construction  of  two  moles ;  that 
OB  the  east  side,  called  the  old.  prcueeting  ttam  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  860  fetboms 
in  length ;  its  direction  is  west  1^  south,  and  near  the  middle  is  constructed  a  modem 
battery.  The  new  mole,  on  the  opposite  nde  of  the  port,  prqjcctt  from  the  shore  SIC 
fathom*  in  an  east-south-east  direction.  The  opening  between  these  two  moles,  which 
sllowi  at  the  passage  of  ships  into  the  harbour,  ia  in  width  3S(^A.1h<ma.  The  harbour  is  in 
fotm  a  half  amphitheatre,  its  diameter  being  nearly  SOOO  ftthoms;  there  are  no  diSI- 
cultiet  to  encounter  on  entering  it;  and  there  is  a  good  depth  of  water  near  the  new  mole, 
where  roeo  of  war  and  larger  lessels  may  anchor  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ihore. 
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«  two  nTuUer,  £>r  gallqr*  tai  merchant  ihipi  u«ed  b;  tbs 


The  latitude  of  Genoa  U  44°  45'  north,  and  the  longitude  B°  50'  can,  and  ita  lituation  ii 
Ml  the  Dorthem  ihores  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  town  ii  about  6  miles  la  circumle- 
renee,  iocloaed  in  a  double  rampart.  By  Strabo  it  vai  called  the  Emporium  Totiua 
Liguric  :  it  wia  at  ■  Terjr  early  time  the  chief  city  of  tte  Liguriana ;  commerce  then,  m  in 
the  latter  period  of  iti  history,  vai  alwayi  the  favourite  punuit  of  its  inhabitanta  ;  the  Doblec 
in  tbe  middle  agea  vere  both  iti  merchants  and  defenders,  and  in  the  tweUlh  century  they 
tant  out  a  fleet  coEuistlng  of  tventy-^ght  galleys  and  six  other  Teasels  to  assist  in  taking 
Ceaarea. 

Vtniet,  in  Dorth  latitude  AS"  35',  and  in  cast  loi^tude  19°  Sty,  is  on  the  north  —stem 
coast  of  Italy  :  it  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  earUett  >i  well  as  the  most  consideratde  cool' 
mernal  cities  of  modem  Europe,  baring  been  established  soon  after  Attila  invaded  Italy, 
in  the  year  45S.  It  is  bailt  upon  •  number  of  snuil  islands,  ncajr  the  northern  eitremiff 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulph  of  Venioe,  and  separated  from  4he  main  land  by  a  manhy 
lake,  about  Are  miles  in  breadth  and  eorered  irith  water  to  the  depth  of  3  ftet  A  eaoal,  1500 
yards  in  length,  and  about  100  feet  in  breadth,  separatee  tbe  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
dinsions ;  bom  this  branch  off  many  other  canals,  which  are  oroaaed  by  upwards  of  500 
bridges,  moat  of  them  construeted  of  stone,  and  some  of  great  beauty,  lie  inhabitanta 
pass  from  house  to  bouse  in  gondolas  or  small  boats,  and  the  merchandise  is  landed  at  once 
from  tbe  bvKe  to  the  doorways  of  the  wardiouaea.  The  Venetian  ships  of  the  largcat 
dimoi^ons  vere  called  galeaaaea  or  argonea,  aome  of  which  carried  crews  of  600  men, 
and  mounted  50  pieces  of  oannon  ;  they  must  haTe  entered  many  of  the  ports  of  England 
at  a  nery  early  period,  for  we  find  Erom  our  own  records,  that  in  the  year  1385  they  had  a 
charter,  and  ^dl  liberty  to  discharge  th«r  cargoes,  and  return  in  safety.  There  was  a  mag- 
nificent arsenal  utuated  near  the  eastern  end  of  tbe  city,  defended  by  a  rampart ;  and  belbrs 

The  bouses  are  constructed  both  of  brick  and  stane,  and  their  foundations  formed  upon 
piles;  many  are  more  than  four  aloriea  in  hel^L       The  bell  tower  or  campanilsi  ia  tha 


Chap.  IV. 


ROMAN. 


H5 


loftiest  of  the  pubUo  Iraildings,  its  height  being  abore  SOO  feet,  and  it  does  not  exhibit  ao j 
settlemiKit. 

Auooma  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse,  which  settled  there  shout  400  years  before 
Christ,  and  the  Romans  eonstituted  it  one  of  their  principal  naval  stations  on  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic. 


n8.lft6. 


ANCONA. 


The  emperor  Trajan  constructed  the  splendid  mole  which  now  remains,  as  well  as  the 
fine  triumphal  arch  which  adorns  it. 

Hie  mole,  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  rises  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea ;  the 
stones  thai  compose  it  are  large,  and  cramped  together  firmly  with  iron ;  below  it  is  another 
mole  with  a  triumphal  arch,  the  work  of  VanvitellL  At  the  extremity  is  the  ligjhthousek  all 
solidly  constructed,  and  equally  creditable'  to  him  as  a  civil  engineer,  as  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  laasretto. 

Aathim  was  once  a  considerable  port,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci ;  it  was  greatly  improved 
in  the  time  oi  HetOi  and  much  resorted  to'  by  the  opulent  Romans,  who  had  villas  in  the 
ndgfabourhood.  The  road  to  it  runs  alcmff  the  Alban  hills,  over  the  Campagna,  and  then 
through  a  forest  which  for  many  miles  bordiers  the  sea  coast. 


Fig.  197. 


raiSBNT  STATS  or  ANTIUII. 


The  town  of  Mdhmo  may  be  the  remains  of  this  once  fomed  port,  which  had  two  moles 
stretching  out  into  the  sea,  with  a  narrow  entrance  between ;  at  the  mouth  was  an  artificial 
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eompletelj  blocked  up 

la  bridga  was  a  wooden  frnne,  to  which  n 
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ntebing  tA,  and  the  aqueduct  that  Mill  nipplia  the  lovu  puaa  over  it;  it  vu  built 
■boot  1543.  The  nter  ii  brought  from  tbe  inountaini  of  Martina,  a  diitance  of  11  mllea, 
vhere,  after  being  eoUeeted  into  reserToinr  it  vas  led  under  i^und  to  deep  ciat^iu  al  Tre- 
imtL  At  La  Follia  it  punues  an  open  course  Ebr  7  miles,  tben  panel  on  aqueduct  eon- 
itructed  orer  203  archei.  then  through  duonelled  atoiwa  fitted  one  into  the  other. 

Taroituia  hai  praerred  but  little  of  iti  Grecian  fbundatioD,  and  none  of  the  ancient 
wiUa  that  enelnaed  it ;  fragments  ot  Etruican  vaaes  hare  been  discovered  in  all  direction. 
Of  tbe  temples,  gjmnaaia,  theatres,  and  other  splendid  monumoiti,  nothing  nov  remains, 
not  so  much  u  a  aingte  column,  to  tell  ua  vhere  the  city  stood. 

Tbe  molei  which  protected  and  ihut  in  these  ports  were  eonstructed  with  maaaire 
masonrj,  odd  with  pien  and  open  arefaea.  That  portion  wblch  via  solid  was  carried 
out  pn^reasitd)',  until  the  anna  were  completed;  tbeae  arms  were  called  left  and  right,  and 
aiE  described  bj  Suetonius  as  well  as  Flinj,  in  their  accounts  of  the  ports  of  Ostia  and 
CentoeellL  That  part  between  the  ends  of  the  two  molea  was  called  tbe  moutb,  and  that 
between  tbe  island  aztd  the  moles  tbe  jaws  or  &UGe& 

gmaJaiiai Tbough  there  is  tK)w  but  little  remaining  of  this  once  eitensive  city,  the 

port,  which  is  double,  was  mrkoned  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  He  outer  was 
fanned  by  twb  pronuntorifa,  which  as  they  advance  leave  a  narrow  cbanoel  between  them. 
At  the  mouth  lies  an  island  now  called  St.  Andrew's,  which  secures  the  whole  &om  the 
violenoe  of  the  aea.      At  tbe  bottom  of  the  bay  the  hills  recede  in  a  circle*  and  fi>nn  the 


rig.  in  aatHDCiiTiia. 

inacr   harbour,   which  ia  !(  miles  in  length,  and  1900  feel  in  breadtl 
gnat  part  of  the  city,  which  has  aamewhal  the  farm  of  a  stag's  head  and  homa ; 
Meaaapian  language,  the  bead  of  a  deer  b^g  sailed  brundusium. 

'nwre  is  a  fine  aoil,  depth  of  water,  and  saft  anchorage ;  and  the  deatmction  of  this  place 
aa  a  port  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  channel  between  the  two  havens, 
which  was  probably  caused  wheA  Qesar  attempted  to  block  up  Fompey's  fleet,  by  driving 
piles  into  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  ridges  of  hills,  and  throwing  in  earth,  trees,  and 
ruins  afhonsa.  When  Don  Vito  Caravelli  was  employed,  st  the  latter  end  of  tbe  last 
century,  to  improve  this  port,  in  de^wning  tbe  channel,  he  found  several  medals,  and  had 
many  of  the  piles  which  were  driven  in  by  Cssar  drawn  up :  they  were  small  oaks  stripped 
of  Aat  bark,  and  at  that  time  quite  sannd. 

Ccaax's  deacrip^n  of  what  he  did  at  Brundusium  on  this  occasion  is  tnteresting :  he 
<atesi  as  tbe  work  could  not  be  carried  quite  serosa  the  port,  in  consequoice  of  the  sea's 
depth,  be  prepared  double  Boats  of  timbo-,  90  feet  square,  which  were  secured  fay  an  anchor 
at  each  comer ;  these  extended  to  two  mules,  which  be  threw  up,  one  on  each  side  the 
haven,  where  the  entrance  was  the  narrowest  and  the  water  shallow.  After  the  rafts  were 
securely  moored,  be  covered  them  with  earth  and  &scinps,  and  made  them  sufficiently  strong 
far  his  legions  to  pass  over  with  ease,  and  also  have  firm  fooling  to  defend  them.  The  ftonta 
and  sides  of  these  rafts  were  protected  by  parapets  or  hurdles,  and  every  fautlh  float  had  a 
tower  of  four  Btories  constnicted  on  it,  tbe  better  to  guard  the  vroik  from  fire,  and  protect  it 
from  the  boots  which  might  be  sent  against  it 
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Pompey  made  use  of  aerend  ships  which  were  in  the  port,  and  fitt^  upon  them  towers 
of  three  stories  in  height,  which  he  filled  with  engines  and  darts,  and  then  sent  them  down 
to  break  through  the  floats  which  Casar  had  contrived,  and  destroy  his  works :  in  this, 
however,  he  did  not  succeed ;  but  before  Casar  had  quite  completed  his  blockade^  Pompey 
found  means  to  embark  on  board  his  ships  and  effect  his  escape. 

Roads. — The  immense  extent  of  roads  constructed  by  the  Romans,  their  duration  and 
stability,  the  obstacles  which  they  surmounted  in  carr3ring  them  over  marshes,  lakes,  and 
mountains,  have,  in  all  ages,  excited  astonishment  and  admiration.  Twenty-nine  great  mili- 
tary roads  centred  in  Rome,  some  of  which  were  carried  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  vast 
empire.  For  fifty  miles*  distance  firom  the  capitol,  each  side  was  decorated  with  temples, 
baths,  hippodromes,  tombs,  and  superb  edifices.  Buildings  used  for  lodging-houses  and  for 
fth*nging  horscs  werc  erected  at  the  public  cost,  at  regular  distances ;  and  at  these  several 
posts,  were  maintained  relays  of  horses  for  the  couriers,  as  well  as  mules,  asses,  oxen,  and 
carriages  for  the  transport  of  the  materials  for  the  army,  and  mansiones  for  the  lodging  of 
the  soldiers  were  constructed  at  distances  firom  SO  to  36  miles. 

The  whole  Roman  empire  comprised  eleven  r^ons,  viz.  Italy,  £^f»ain,  Gaul,  British  Ides, 
Illyria,  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  the  East,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  and  these  were  divided 
into  113  provinces,  traversed  by  372  great  roads,  which,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  were  together  in  length  52,964  Roman  miles. 

Under  the  kings  there  were  no  paved  roads,  and  the  first  seems  to  have  been  commenced 
by  Appius  Claudius,  about  442  years  after  the  founding  of  Rome,  whilst  he  held  the  ofllce 
of  censor ;  this  was  not  only  the  earliest  but  the  best  constructed ;  and  Statius  the  poet 
designates  it  as  the  Queen  of  Roads  in  his  time.  Appius  Claudius  was  honoured  with 
the  highest  offices  which  the  republic  could  bestow ;  he  was  censor,  twice  consul,  prsetor, 
curule  edile,  and  lastly  dictator,  when  he  conquered  the  Sabines,  and  obtained  sevo'al 
victories  over  them  and  the  Etruscans ;  after  which  he  erected  the  temple  of  Bcllona. 

The  celebrated  road,  or  Appian  Way,  is  mentioned  in  a  variety  of  inscriptions,  and  by 
most  of  the  ancient  auUiors :  Procopius,  in  his  **  de  Bello  Gothico,**  says  that  its  length  was 
so  great  that  it  could  not  be  passed  by  a  traveller  going  at  a  swift  pace  in  less  than  five 
days ;  that  its  breadth  was  sufficient  to  allow  two  chariots  to  pass  without  inconvenience, 
and  that  it  was  paved  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  iMrought  firom  distant  quarries,  dressed 
and  squared  witii  the  chisel,  and  joined  very  exactly  without  the  aid  of  metal  or  any  other 
material ;  the  work  was  so  perfect,  that  it  seemed  as  if  nature  had  performed  it  rather  than 
man,  for  the  very  joints  w^e  hardly  perceptible.  Whether  the  whole  way  firom  Rome  to 
Brundusium  was  executed  by  Appius  ha  doubtfiil,  and  it  is  less  certain  tiiat  it  was  paved 
by  him  the  whole  length ;  the  probability  is,  that  his  way  terminated  at  Capua. 

Strabo,  describing  Terracina  as  situated  near  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  proves  that 
the  paved  Appian  Way  approached  it,  and  Horace,  in  his  Journey  to  Brundusium,  describes 
it  as  paved  throughout. 

The  road  from  Capua  to  Brundusium  is  longer  than  the  portion  firom  Rome  to  Capua, 
and  the  whole  was,  according  to  Strabo,  360  miles  in  length :  that  Appius  Claudius  only 
conducted  it  to  Capua,  a  distance  of  about  142  Italiiui  miles,  is  most  probable,  as 
in  his  time  the  provinces  beyond  were  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  at  what  time  the  latter  portion  of  the  work  was  completed,  which  it 
evidently  was  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  Plutarch  obstfves  that  Julius  Casar  was 
appointed  commissary  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  that  he  expended  large  sums  of  money 
upon  it,  and  to  him  probably  may  be  attributed  its  termination. 

Quitting  Rome  the  first  station  on  the  Appian  Way  was  distant  sixteen  miles,  at  Ariciam ; 
from  thence  seventeen  miles  to  Tres  Tabuma ;  eighteen  miles  to  Appii  Forum ;  eighteen 
miles  to  Terracina;  sixteen  miles  to  Fundi;  thuteen  miles  to  Formia;  nine  miles  to 
Mintuma ;  nine  miles  to  Sinuessa,  and  twenty-six  to  Capua ;  in  all  142  miles :  and  this  is 
the  distance  Procopius  imagines  could  be  accomplished  in  five  days  by  an  expeditious 
traveller. 

From  Capua  to  Eauoiutieum,  "  ubi  campania  limitum  habet,"  was  a  distance  of  fifty-three 
miles,  viz.  to  Caudium  twenty-one  miles ;  Beneventum  eleven  miles,  and  £^[uotuticam 
twenty-one  miles. 

From  Equotuticum  to  Hydruntum,  where  they  embarked,  was  another  235  miles ;  viz. 
to  Eeas  eighteen  miles ;  to  Erdonias  nineteen  miles ;  Canusium  twenty-six  miles ;  Rubas 
twenty-three  miles ;  Bruduntum  eleven  miles  ;  Barium  twelve  miles ;  Turres  twenty-one 
miles ;  Egnatiam  sixteen  miles ;  Speluncas  twenty  miles ;  Brundusium  nineteen  xniles  ; 
Lupias  twenty  •five  miles ;   and  Hydruntum  twenty-five  miles. 

The  Domitian  Way  commenced  at  Sinuessa,  and  branched  out  of  the  Appian  Way, 
continuing  its  course  along  the  sea-shore^  crossing  the  rivers  Savo  and  Voltumus,  skirting 
Mount  Gaimus,  and  Massicus,  fertile  in  wine ;  continuing  its  direction  through  the  marshea 
of  Lintuma,  and  between  the  Lakes  Avemus  and  Acherusia,  passing  by  Cumae,  t^*- 
minated  at  Pozzuoli. 

Strabo,  in  speaking  of  these  three  excellent  roads,  places  first  the  Appian,  which  h« 
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doeriba  ■■  &r  •>  Snuens ;  Dion  aurin  it  bejond :  ind  ifteTwardi  u,jt  that  it  united  tfaa 
WToi  bins  of  Rome  vith  Baic. 

Tbe  DomittMi  Waf ,  tboogh  of  no  tct?  gnat  extent,  was  of  the  grealect  lur.  u  h 
enabled  tnTcUen  to  pan  ttunha  and  quicksands,  bj  meani  of  bridgis  and  eaiucraj* 
cnoitnieted  at  a  Taat  npenae.  In  many  portioni  manes  of  concrete  were  tbrovD  into 
■vampj  places,  and  tbe  diBtancea  fbnnerly  passed  greatly  ibortened.  All  tbe  long  detouim 
•ere  MToided,  and  Status  tells  us  that  a  triumphsl  arch  vai  niiied  to  Domitian  by  tbe 
senate  and  Roman  people,  in  gratitude  fbr  the  beaefits  besfoited  upon  them  by  this  irorh. 

llie  public  roads,  among  the  work)  of  Ituman  magnificcnee.  ranked  preeminently  higb  ; 
vast  Ubovr  and  expense  vere  bestowed  upon  them,  and  tbeir  construction,  as  ve  now 
behold  tbem,  seems  to  haTe  been  intended  to  outlast  their  empire.  Sueb  arteriea,  u  they 
were  termed,  which  conducted  to  tbe  heart  of  the  imperial  nty,  were  not  tbought  ui^ 
worthy  of  the  attentioa  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  repoblic  ;  none  bul  those  of  the  highest 
rank  were  even  eligible  to  the  office  of  aaperintending  tbem,  and  durinv  the  empire 
Augustas  himself  took  ebsjge  of  tbem.  Tbe  Romans,  bowerer,  notwithstanding  the  good- 
nen  ■rf'  tbeir  roads,  were  not  very  &st  traiellers,  for  Augustus,  when  he  vrof  to  Pneneste, 
a  distance  of  only  twenty-five  nulca,  usually  baited  far  the  night  about  half-way.  And 
Horace  tells  as  that  he  per&rmed  bis  Journey  to  Brundusium«  which  was  distant  about 
tnty-threc  mile^  in  the  same  time,  but  he  obasrea  that  an  expeditious  traT^cf  could 
peribrm  the  journey  in  a  day. 

Among  the  Romans  the  various  roads  were  diitinguiahed  by  tbe  uamea  Via,  Actio,  Iltr, 
Stmila,  Trama,  Dmrtinbtmt,  CiMrMm,  CuOni,  8ic 

Tia,  answers  to  our  common  roads ;  its  breadth  was  0  Roman  leet,  so  that  carriagca  could 
p«a  without  eoUiuon.  , 

A^MM,  was  a  road  fbr  tbe  passage  of  a  un^e  carriage ;  it  dented  its  name  from  a  measure 
osed  in  suneying  land,  of  which  tbe  breadth  was  4  ftet,  and  tba  len^  ISa 

/ter,  waa  a  roaul  for  pedestrians  and  horsemen,  the  breadth  of  whicb  was  3  feet 

Stmita,  was  only  half  tbe  breadth  of  the  Iter,  and  when  it  crossed  fields  it  was  called 
Trames,  DiTertieulum,  and  EHierlium. 

CattaU,  was  a  road  tbfoogb  mouDtalnous  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  altendii^  the 
flocks. 

These  roads,  peeuliarly  adapted  fbr  ciTil  purposes,  united  with  other  great  line^ 
which  traTcrsed  the  numerous  prorinces  of  the  empire,  which  were  called  military, 
oriiflilar,  or  prvtorian,  or  were  named  after  tbe  cotisuls  and  emperors  who  had  con- 
itrueted  tbem,  as  tbe  Appian.  Flaminian,  and  Domitian  i  they  were  sometiiDes  designated 


by  the  names  of  the  prorinces,  as  the  I^tian,  "nburtine,  Campwiian,  and  Prseneatine  waya. 
The  great  military  roods  were  divided  into  three  distinct  parts ;  that  in  tbe  middle  was 
the  most  elevated,  and  called  agger,  and  bad  a  convex  form  or  eurrei  this  was  usually 
paved  with  Urge  stones  of  various  Bhapes. 

Most  of  the  roads  in  (he  neighbourbood  of  Rome,  as  tbe  Appian,  Latian,  Latncum, 
Tiburtine,  and  the  Pr»ni«tine,  had  the  paved  part  16  Roman  feet  in  width,  or  1 5  feet  6  inchea 
English :  this  portion  was  separated  tram  the  (wo  udea,  called  marginea,  by  a  curb,  8  feet 
wide  and  IS  inches  bi(;h,  which  served  as  seats  Fbr  travellers. 

The  middle  portion  was  destined  for  the  infantry,  and  tbe  margines  for  horses  and 
carriages:  the  brewlth  of  each  margin  was  half  that  of  the  road  in  the  middle  »o  that  tbe 
entire  bre«llh  of  these  military  ways  was  &om  3S  to  40  Roman  feet 

"ITie  streets  in  the  towns  were  sometimes  called  Via  Militaris,  as  were  tbe  chief  of  those 
in  SonK,  whicb  were  the  commencement  of  the  great  roads ;  under  these  were  oonttrueted 
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Book   I. 


vast  sewers,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  ranked  among  the  greatest  works  ever  undertakeo. 
The  subterranean  fosses,  or  continued  bridges  of  great  length  and  breadth,  sustained 
enormous  weights,  as  columns,  obelisks,  and  other  pieces  of  stone,  daily  passing  frrer 
them.  Pliny  relates  that  when  M.  Seaurus  wished  to  transport  siso  marble  CMumns, 
each  38  feet  lon^  from  the  place  where  they  had  been  used,  in  his  theatre,  to  the  Palatine 
Mount,  the  inspectors  of  the  sewers  demanded  some  security  to  repair  any  damage 
which  might  occur.  After  Seaurus  had  completed  his  house,  the  sewers  were  examined* 
and  found  not  to  have  sustained  any  iigury ;  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  roads  under 
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which  they  passed,  and  were  intended  not  only  to  efifectually  drain  all  that  might  be  iqjarious 
to  health  and  cleanliness,  but  also  to  afford  a  better  foundation. 

Over  these  vaults  was  laid  a  bed,  on  which  rested  the  materials  forming  the  road,  whi^ 
was  paved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bridges. 

In  Rome  there  were  SI  principal  streets,  and  about  428  lesser.  According  to 
Pancerolus,  one  is  mentioned  as  made  by  H^ogabalus  fit>m  his  palace,  called  Plateas 
Antoninianas,  which  was  paved  with  stcme  or  marble  from  Laoedeemon,  of  a  beautiful 
green  colour,  mixed  with  porphyry. 

The  Materiah  used  hy  the  Monuxiu  for  road-making  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  stones  which 
formed  the  mass,  and  the  cement  which  united  them.  According  to  Vitruvius,  there  were 
three  sorts  of  stone  quarried,  of  different  degrees  of  hardness.  The  sof^  when  first  taken 
from  the  quarry,  was  easily  cut  and  rendered  useful  for  building  purposes,  and  when 
protected  from  the  weather,  and  not  in  contact  with  the  ground,  had  considerable  dura- 
bUity. 

That  stone  which  sustained  wdght,  and 
the  action  of  frost,  without  splitting,  was 
mostly  used  on  the  great  roads,  and  was 
called  Saxum  or  Silex. 

In  the  formation  of  their  roads,  the  Ro- 
mans used  every  kind  of  stone  that  could 
conveniently  be  obtained ;  after  the  line  was 
set  out,  excavations  were  made  at  the 
sides,  firom  whence  was  extracted  any  ma- 
terial that  was  serviceable;  and,  establish- 
ing a  solid  and  durable  bed,  by  closing  the 
ground  with  iron  rammers  made  for  the 
purpose,  they  spread  the  different  strata 
which  composed  the  area  or  mass  of  the 
road.  Tliese  were  called  statumen,  rudua, 
nucleus,  and  summa  crusta,  which  to- 
gether were  in  thickness  about  3  feet 

In  the  great  military  roads,  the  statumen 
or  lowest  bed  was  formed  of  two  courses 
of  flat  stones  laid  in  mortar :  over  this  was 
the  rudus,  or  rubble,  well  beaten;  then 
the  third  layer,  called  the  nucleus,  a  sort 
of  beton,  was  spread ;  this  was  formed  of 
coarse  gravel  and  lime,  used  hot ;  on  this 
was  bedded  the  summa  crusta.  p.    j^^ 

When  the  road  was  carried  over  marshy 
districts,  a  framework  of  carpentry  was  provided,  called  "  contignata  pavimenta,"  and  the 
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tnow  hielf  omtignMiiiDM.  Tim  jfArf.  .^  t'**|'t—  '™"  ij-.m/t  iiMTjiiniuj  nr  iiimIIiiiiii. 
■Dd  we  made  of  an  oak  tailed  e*eiilua>  bsBaiua  it  ww  not  nitjeet  to  »arp  or  Bbrink. 
To  pniteM  Out  Imibai  from  the  aflM  of  the  lime  mixed  ■4tfa  the  other  materudt,  the; 
earatcd  it  witt  ■  bed  at  niabei  or  reedi.  and  KMiMtime*  itTair.  On  thi*  etnUmn  of  reedi 
or  Mra*  vaa  bud  the  ■tttxiipen  or  fcundctioii. 

Hm  fT**"^  bad  ins  nude  of  broken  ttonea  xaiied  vhli  Imwi  vhich  liulore  caUi  rudtu. 
When  tim  material  na  oompoaeil  of  KtoatM  frcahlj  brakai»  it  vu  called  rudiu  norvm  j  to 
tliree-ibiDtlia  vh  added  one-burth  of  quick-lime.  But  when  the  material  came  from 
old  buildings,  it  vbb  called  rudui  redinvum,  aod  then  an  additional  portioo  of  lime  va> 
med,  t*o  ftU  lo  Art,  and  the  irork  termed  ruderationen) ;  the  rammer  or  beater  wai 
employed  to  Mrengthoi,  equalise,  and  imoath  it.  Iliia  Mnspoaitton,  vhetber  fiirmed  of 
^Tvrcl  or  debrii,  irai  9  iochea  in  thLckneH  after  it  vat  thoroughly  ranuned.  Orer  thia 
tarraa  or  ruderatioD,  a  cement  waa  lud  for  the  third  bed,  compoaed  of  brick,  potaberdi, 
broken  tilea  mixed  with  lime,  usiug  one  of  lime  to  three  of  brick.  Iliii  wai  qnead  ovtf 
the  nideaation  in  a  thin  layer,  to  reeeive  the  Iburtb  bed  or  paring,  vhich  terfed  aa  a 
eoTGring  to  the  entire  Tork,  and  tbs  called  !□  consequence  sununam  cruitam.  Ilie 
third  b^  or  nucleui  wai  the  lofteet  layer  of  the  irhole,  interposed  between  what  was  harder. 
The  attmea  and  cement  wluch  fbnned  the  road  were  not  lea  than  6  inchea  in  '^i-^"*—, 
and  the  entire  nuns  laid  upon  the  framework  of  carpentry  wu  1 5  inches. 

Ilw  unpaved  roada  of  the  Roman*  were  called  by  Ulpian  liaa  terrenas.  to  distinguish 
them  &imi  those  droaed  with  itone  or  gravel ;  and  they  were  regulated  by  nmilar  laws 
and  ordituncee  aa  the  others.  Tla  road  from  Spain  into  Italy,  through  Kiimei,  waa 
of  thia  kind;,  and  only  passable  during  the  summer  months.  Jn  the  winter  and  spring,  it 
waa  in  a  soA  itate,  from  the  water  which  came  down  from  the  neigfaboxiring  THjiiinfainM, 
thon^  Straho  mentions  Bereial  wooden  and  stone  bridges  and  lerrieL 

These  roads,  so  liable  to  be  broken  up  by  tfae  torrents,  were  exposed  to  the  lotion  of 
the  sun  and  wind,  all  abade  being  removed,  that  they  mi^t  qieedily  dry. 

JppioM  Wa]f,  or  road  to  Capua,  a  distance  of  1  SO  milea,  wa*  paved  with  polygons  of  lava. 
In  a.n.c  151,  the  first  milcv  from  the  Porta  C^wnato  the  temple  of  Mars,  was  paved  as  a 
way  for  walking  and  riding  on  horseback  (semita),  with  hewn  stonea  (pepperino)  i  and  in 
A.  D.  c  453,  the  whole  road  waa  paved  with  lava  as  br  as  Bovillie.  (Livy  X.  S3.  47.)  Snulo, 
ngnifita  without  any  reference  to  width,  a  tardaaato,  or  a  road  up-hill,  made  with  sunken 
broad  and  low  steps,  where  sumpter  cattle  walk  sa&ly  and  comfortably  ;  carriages,  if  at  all, 
can  only  come  down  i  efiew  is  a  carriage  road.     A  wdl-known  inscription  tell*  us,  that  there 


Fig.  W. 
was  a  olivu*  mi  the  Appian  road,  near  the  temple  of  Mais,  by  the  tide  of  which  the  si 


31W  jllla  Btmlla,  whieh  led  from  the  Subura  along  St.  Agata  to  the  QuiHnal  Hill,  was 
■ueh  a*  the  looality  clearly  shows.  We  find,  in  the  galea  of  the  so-called  Cyclopean 
town,  Bmnan  orla^  cordonatas,  eonnructed  cotifely  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  present 
day. 

The  Appian  Way  ts  remarkable  for  its  fbundatums,  ita  conatructiona  over  deep  valleys 
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and  hilU,  iU  bridge^  and  fbr  the  eaiud  which  mompdnis  it  tbnnigh  the  Pontine  m 
lor  tbe  double  object  at  dnining  tbe  lud  and  eoDTCjiing  tbe  nwta^  of  wi  *  ' 
to  Temsin* ;  tfaia  «*»  important  to  ■  Mate  not  maita  irf  the  aem. 

Tbe  8eti*D  wu  tbe  militarj  road  to  Campania  from  Velitra  to 
Terraflina   in  one  tnai^  from    Ciatema  Toidd  he   impoaaible  tn 
between   the  two   plaoea  in  the  latter   leaaon  and  autumn  would  be  &tal,  in 
■eOBOna  equally  impoanble ;  in  the  hot  months  one  lingle  night  apcnt  by  an  army  m  ui« 
neu^boniiicwd  of  Cistema  would  produce  ferer. 

Forum  Appii  on  the  eaiul  was  also  built  by  Appioi  Claodiui. 

Tbe  Pontine  manhes  were  in  all  probability  originallT  a  bey  behind  the  dowu  on  the 
•ea-coaat ;  when  this  became  Med  with  mud,  by  the  nrer  flowing  into  it.  a  nurdi  vaa 
•lowly  but  gradually  nused. 

Prmtatine  Way.  Where  thii  magnificoit  road  nroawa  the  low  znanhy  grouDd,  eon- 
■truetioni  of  the  moat  solid  kind  were  made,  with  archea  turned  in  a  lymmetiieal  and  perfect 
manner,  rivalling  the  aqueducts  fbr  their  beauty.      Ilie  spandiills  were  filled  in  with  rubU^ 


and  walls  were  carried  on  it,  br  the  support  of  tbe  level  road  above ;  the  direction  of  (hia 
road  is  givoi  in  most  of  the  Itinerariei,  and  a  dcsoriptkin  of  the  several  statues  wbiota  wen 
uluated  upon  it 


Tie  Bridgn  i^At  Bommu  are  remarkable  for  their  solidity,  and  Kir  the  almost  tmivenal 
adoption  of  the  semicircular  ardi ;  tbe  stone  used  in  tfa^  eoBstruntitm  is  the  hardest  that 
the  ncjghbmirhood  aflbrded ;  many  have  stood  the  ftroe  of  violent  torrents,  snd  at  the  pre- 
sent day  eihitut  thur  original  design,  whilst  others  have  undergone  such  ehanges,  that 
their  primitiTe  itetura  can  scarcely  be  discerned. 

One  peculiar  ieature  at  Rjiman  arches  of  great  dimeDsiiHU,  and  particularly  of  their  bridge^ 
is  the  leavine  a  pr(^ecUng  atone  on '  each  side,  at  about  thirty  degrees  above  the  spring- 
itig.  upon  which  their  centres  weie  strutted,  eonsieting  of  a  longitudinal  piece  of  tiiober, 
with  inclined  and  perpend ieulni  supports.      Vitruviui,  m  lib.  vL  oqi.  IK,  iilmi  lis  that  care 
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■bmlil  ba  takcB  (o  JMJwfge  the  wei^t  of  mU»  by  anha  coouating  of  vedgc*  ooneoi- 
biaHf  amDgtd ;  wid  furtbcr  "  tbat  on  buUdingi  which  an  MKUtnicted  on  pien  and 
■nbi*.  «itb  «edgea  whoaa  joint*  an  ooDBcntrie,  the  abutmoiti  •hould  ba  wider  than  the 
pi(n>>  that  tbtj  may  ban  more  power  to  nnat  the  action  of  the  wedgc^  which,  when 
*"*^Hj  pnai  towarda  the  coitre,  and  hare  a  tendency  to  tbruat  tbem  out."  No  partieuUr 
mlea  arc  lud  down  fin  their  propoitdoa,  which  wu  probably  left  to  the  judgment  and  d- 
periokce  of  the  inginrti  Tbaa  a  Mddom  much  depth  given  to  the  Tounoin,  which  are  of 
•qnal  lliiiliiiai  Amogbout :  and  when  the  aemicircle  waa  complete,  the  if«iidrilli  were 
flUd  in  with  a  concnte  or  nibble  whidi  hai  hardened  into  a  aolid  man. 

Jika  IhmM  Mkrimtt  vr  EmiMma,  two  milca  from  Rome,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  oonnttiDg 
of  finir  laj^  arnica  and  two  imaller,  hai  been  altered  at  varioua  timea.      "Ilie  nuionry 


of  the  aidia  and  tower  at  the  eitremity,  aa  ibown  in  the  figure,  with  the  openingi  in  the 
pier*,  are  laid  to  remain  ai  they  were  when  Conetantine  punued  Maientiiu,  as  he  attempted 
te  ieia|ii  into  the  city,  after  hu  terrible  defeat :  being,  howerer,  pr— nd  by  the  crowdi  who 
vere  flying  to  the  nanow  pan,  he  was  forced  into  the  water,  and  his  body,  weighed  down 
by  hi*  maaoTe  armour,  was  afterwards  found  in  the  bed  of  the  liTei.  The  arche*  T»ry  in 
their  opoung  from  51  to  79  feet  9  inches,  but  the  whole  of  the  water-way  ii  in  the  clear 
413  fcct  3  incheaj  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  is  38  feet  9  inches. 

Pope  Nicolas  Y.  made  some  alterations  in  this  bridge  and  mrattesi,  who  hs*  given 
an  aoeoont  of  the  change  it  thai  underwent,  describes  the  two  aichea  nearest  tlie  city 
SB  the  most  amcieDt  i  when  the  writer  was  at  Rome,  it  was  repured  under  tbe  direction 
al  Taiadier,  who  rteased  the  nunad  tower  at  tbe  extremity,  and  gate  it  tha  character  of  a 
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mndini  btiitm.      The  tiews  repnaenting  thii  biidge  thow  the  variout  •ll«ntioiu  (I 
IiBK  been  nude  In  it,  and  will  enibla  the  reader  to  fbrm  Kaae  idea  of  it*  coiutiuctiixi. 


nWiu  AifariM,  Fonit  Salaro,  on  the  Terenme,  ii  composed  of  three  lemioircular 
arches,  54  feet  6  inchei  to  69  leet  ipaii,  and  of  two  mulleT  uches,  of  SS  feet  4  incbea  ipan. 
It  wu  built  bf  Tarquioiiu  Prisciu  600  jean,  and  reatored  bj  junlniaii  570  jean  b^re 
Christ  Tb.e  breadth  ii  39  feet :  the  (tooes  which  form  the  archea  are  Urge.  It  w*>  near 
thii  bridge  Manliiu  TorquaCui  took  the  collar  of  gold  from  the  GauL 

Ihntr  RoUb  or  Stnaloriiu,  on  the  Tiber,  wai  the  first  stone  bridge  erected  in  the 
eity  ;  aootber  wai  built  on  its  site,  at  the  time  Fuliius  was  censor,  which  was  completed 
bj  Scipio  Africantu,  and  lasted  till  1SG4.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt,  in  the  year  1575,  bj 
Gregory  XIII.,  and  was  nearly  destroyed  twenty-three  yean  after  by  a  flood)  at  present 
only  one  arcb  remains,  to  exhibit  its  brmer  ma^iificenee :  the  pien  are  ornamented  with 
lions'  heada  holding  a  metal  ring,  and  they  have  niches  adorned  by  colunuu ;  the  areb  is 
compoecd  of  one  row  of  rouasoirs,  of  equal  thickneas,  accompanied  by  an  arcbivolt,  the 
mouldings  of  which  follow  the  curve :  it  is  also  decorated  with  the  aculpture  of  two 
marine  hones,  admirably  executed  ;  the  span  of  tbe  arch  is  BO  feet,  and  the  breadth  49  feet 

Serea  bridKes  Girmerly  conducted  over  tbe  Tiber  to  the  Janiculum  and  Vatican  Mount : 
these  were,  the  Font  SiMiciia,  afterwards  called  .Xmiliui,  built,  at  its  nanw  implin,  of 
wood,  and  erected  by  Ancus  Martins,  according  to  Livy  i  this  bridge  stood  between  the 
Aientine  and  the  Ripa  Grande,  where  tbe  foundation  of  one  of  its  abutments  remsint. 
Ans  Fidiainut,  or  Senalorius,  now  Ponte  Rotto;  the  Ihnt  FabrieiHt,  now  Fonte  de 
Quattro  Cap),  fixnn  a  tberms  with  four  fkces  placed  on  it ;  Poxi  Catins,  now  Ponte  di 
San  Bartolomeo ;  Ptnu  Jiifiiciiiiirui  of  which  there  are  no  remains,  though  the  Ponte  Kato 
occupiea  its  site.  Paiu  TriwmpAatit,  opposite  the  hospital  of  ^irito  Santo,  has  a  vesti^ 
remaining,  and  here  passed  ioto  the  Campus  Marlins  the  victorious  consuls  to  whom  tite 
senate  decreed  triumphal  honours,  followed  by  their  soldiers,  captivea,  and  spoils :  after 
entering  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  they  passed  the  cin-ui  of  Flora  and  Flaminiua,  the 
theatres  of  Pompey  and  Maicellui,  tbe  portico  of  Octavia,  and.  the  Circus  Maiimus,  tra. 
versed  the  Via  Triumphalis,  entered  the  Via  Sacra,  pissed  between  the  Coliseum  and 
temple  of  Venus  and  Borne,  erosaed  tbe  Roman  Forum,  aiul  baited  at  the  temple  of  Capi- 
tolinua. 

lie  Pmu  jfifiat,  or  Ponte  San  Angelo,  the  ancient  pien  of  which  remain,  was  the 
•eventh  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  which,  a  few  miles  above  Rome  to  the  sea,  is  in  width  about 
300  feet  on  an  avenge,  therefore  not  difficult  to  span  by  a  bridge.  Its  banks  above  and 
below  the  impeiial  city,  once  adorned  by  grates  and  gardens,  in  whicfa  were  the  villaa  of 
the  wealthier  Romans,  as  well  aa  tbe  villagea  and  palace*  on  its  meandering  banks,  are  now 
only  traceable  in  their  ruins.  "  Ileo  graliHimua  amnis,'  the  ditUnguished  Tiber,  has  been 
■o  woven  into  tbe  reooHections  of  the  classic  traveller,  that  it  can  never  be  forgotten. 


n*  Briifyt  NamtMlano,  mer  the  Anio  or  Tettrone,  near  Hon  Swefi  ■}  oelebntcd  u  the 
■p4>t  where  Menemiu  Agripp>  met  the  plebeiuu,  uid  told  them  the  itorj  of  the  beUv 
vid  memben  i  the  consequence  of  tbdr  dmgreemeiit  he  likened  to  the  duacnsioD  of  the 
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u  uul  the  patrkuuu,  mnd  b;  this  bble  wonorn  the  people  from  their  attempt!  to  put 
the  oomula  to  death.  The  (tone  arch,  ■  put  of  the  ancient  bndge,  now  nutaiiu  B  tower, 
GODiIructcd  probablir  in  tfaa  fifth  or  liith  century,  which  hu  undergone  WTenl  changes 
during  the  middle  age«»  when  it  was  used  as  a  Ibrtress :  in  its  pr«ent  state  jt  10  A  ^'ery 
pictureique  object.  Man;  of  the  Roman  bridges  had  lowers  rather  on  than,  or  at  their 
citremitiea,  encircled  with  battlements,  which  served  to  defend  the  paange,  as  also  to 
collect  their  dues. 

It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  Vitruviua  has  not  left  an  account  of  the  manner  of  building 
bridges  in  hia  tmie,  or  that  he  should  not  in  the  slightest  degnt  ba*e  alluded  to  tfae 
aubject;  all  that  we  know  of  them  is  by  studying  the  numerous  remains  wbidi  span  tbe 
riverg  of  Europe^  where  the  great  roads  required  them.  The  TBulta  are  worked  much 
in  the  tame  manner  aa  those  of  the  triumphal  arches :  large  blocks  were  generally  selected, 
and  truly  cut ;  one  course  of  deep  voussoirt  supported  a  mass  of  rubble,  on  which  the  road- 
way was  laid  ;  precautions  were  also  taken  to  defend  the  pien.  and  to  carry  off  the  water 
fi-om  the  road,  by  means  of  pipes  and  drains.  All  the  refinement  adopted  by  modem 
eonBtructon  is  traceable  to  the  examples  left  ua  by  the  RonisIU,  and  we  cannot  too  highly 
prise  their  design,  and  economical  use  of  material :  aolid  stone  was  employed  where 
necessary,  with  a  filling  in  of  concrete  equally  durabUh  resisdng  in  many  instances  all  tfae 
efforts  of  time  and  weather. 

Pinu  Jimicmbai  or  Ptnto  Sitto  has  been  serenl  tima  rebuilt ;  the  preaent  was  executed 
in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  in  14TS.  It  is  composed  of  four  arcbes,  from  53  feet  to  TO  feet 
span  :   in  the  distance  is  seen  the  Fameee  palace. 
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Uud  o£  St  Butbolonuw.  The  (iirt  wu  repund  iii  tSSIX  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  ;  tbc 
MaDad,  in  380,  bj  ihe  cmperon  Vmlens  mnd  Vslentiniin.  The  Poiu  Cotiui  conwsta  of 
■  lii^  HCh,  78  feet  9  inches  spun :  tbE  widtb  i>  49  feet  3  inche*  i  the  tiro  «rehn  of  tba 
Pmtt  FkbriGitu  Arc  8fi  le«t  Apan.  In  the  pier  which  ftepAFAta  them  u  a  pan— (pr 
■flntnpuued  with  pilaaten :  the  cornice  vhich  nirmounti  the  brid^  ii  omunenled  with 
mntula;  the  breadth  ii 49  feet  3  inefaes.  The  Ponta  Rotto,  in  iti  pnaenl  atata,  occupied  Iba 
left  of  the  Tiev. 

These  two  bridgei  were  GHiDded,  it  a  nid,  on  a  bad  toil,  b]r  meant  of  a  man  of  maaonrj, 
nmuatiog  of  right  and  uiTeited  arches,  earefullj  cut  in  freestone.  I^raneii  gira  the 
detaib  of  this  renLwkable  eonstmetioo,  but  dnea  not  pretend  to  guarantee  iti  authenticity. 

Bridge  at  Simini,  built  by  Auguituk,  was  regarded  by  PaJladio  as  the  Gneit  he  hiul 
■ecQ,  and  m«t  of  hia  designs  are  copies  of  iL  It  consists  of  die  Kmicirculsr  arches  ;  the 
two  outer  are  23  feet  5  inches  span,  the  three  intennediste  SB  feet  9  inches.  The  thickness 
of  the  piers  is  neartir  equal  to  half  the  laid  of  the  arches ;  the;  ire  formed  by  a  pedestal 
riling  13  feet  1  inch  aboie  the  water;  this  ia  surmounted  by  niches,  accompanied  by 
eolumus  which  support  ui  entablature ;  the  cornice  vhich  crowns  the  bridge  is  sustained 
by  modillicms  in  very  good  taste. 

Bridf*  of  St.  Aitgdo.  _Thia  splendid  monument,  which  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Pons 
£liua,from  tbe  prcnomen  of  Hsdrian,  was  constructed  hy  him  in  a.  i>.  138,  opposite  the  tomb 
which  he  bad  creeled,  llle  piers  were  surmounted  by  eight  colossal  columns  bearing 
bronae  statues  i  these  eolunuu  were  destroyed  during  the  troubles  in  Italy,  when  a  great 
crowd  oceasiaiied  by  the  proccasion  of  the  jubilee  tbnut  the  patapeta  into  the  liber :    Pope 


Clement  IX.  restored  them  in  1668,  according  to  Bernini's  designs.  It  was 
wilb  pedatals  of  white  marble,  bearing  ten  colossal  statues  «  angels.  The  semicircular 
ircbe*,  from  86  feet  3  inches  to  68  feet  4  iachca  span,  hare  archiTolts  around  them : 
tbey  form  ■  w>teT-way  of  370  feet  7  inches.  The  breadth  of  the  bridge  is  50  f^  9  inchea. 
Potu  Stammta,  on  the  Teverone,  four  mika  from  Rome,  consists  of  three  arches,  53  feet 
S  inches  and  64  feet  span.  It  was  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius,  about  i.  n.l4T.  and  restored 
in  9S9  by  Hafanm,  mother  of  Alexuider  Severus,  whose  name  it  bean.  'Jlie  centre  arcb 
is  ornamented  with  a  Roman  eagle  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  daws,  surrounded  by  a 
laurel  crown.     The  cornice  is  sustained  by  large  consoles  i  the  breadth  of  the  arch  is  89  feet 

T%i  BtTgiria  Bridfft,  on  the  Tiber,  consists  of  throe  arcbes,  83  feet  4  inches  span.  The 
upper  part  of  the  piers  is  pierced,  and  presents  semicircular  arcades. 

BriJgi  at  die  Badtigliit*e,  near  Vicenia,  consists  of  three  arches,  one  of  which  is  68  feet 
1 1  inches,  and  the  two  others  55  feet  5  inches  ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  Italy. 
Tbe  pien  are  decorated  with  niches  rantsining  stntucs.  and  two  compoaite  columns,  which 
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are  surmounted  by  an  entablature.     Hie  cornice,  level  over  the  centre  arch,  and  inclined 
over  the  two  others,  b  sustained  by  strong  modillions.     The  breadth  is  55  feet  9  in<dies. 

Ancient  bridge  at  Vicemza^  has  been  described  by  Palladio :  the  centre  arch,  34  feet 
8  inches  span,  is  very  ancient;  the  two  others  are  modern,  their  span  is  25  feet  11 
inches.  The  width  of  the  piers  is  5  feet  9  inches ;  that  of  the  bridge,  27  (oeX  7  indies. 
The  versed  sine  of  the  arcs  of  which  the  arches  consist  is  two-thirds  of  their  diameter. 
They  are  adorned  with  archivolts :  the  cornice  is  sustained  by  modillions. 

PiloaUio  Bridge^  over  the  Teverone,  near  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli,  is  composed  of 
three  arches,  arcs  of  circles.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  is  one-fourth  the  span  of  the 
arches,  they  have  no  starlings.  It  is  constructed  with  very  large  stones ;  the  total  length 
is  170  feet  8  inches. 

Bridge  and  Aqueduct  of  Spoleto,  was  built  near  the  town  which  bears  that  name,  in  a.  ]>. 
741,  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths.  It  consists  often  large  Grothic  arches,  each  70  feet 
3  inches  in  span,  and  sustained  by  piers  11  feet  10  inches  thick.  The  centre  arches  over 
the  river  Moragia  are  above  328  feet  in  height.  The  others  are  much  lower,  the  two 
slopes  on  which  they  are  built  being  very  steep.  At  the  upper  side  of  the  brid^  thirty 
small  Gothic  arcades  sustain  an  aqueduct,  serving  to  convey  water  into  the  town.  This 
monument,  of  a  very  bold  execution,  and  built  of  small  hard  stones,  remains  entire,  and 
still  conveys  water  to  Spoleto.     The  total  length  is  810  feet  5  inches,  the  breadth  42  feet 

8  inches. 

Bridge  and  Aqueduct  of  CHvita  CaateBana, -^-Thia  work  is  part  of  a  causeway,  constructed 
about  400  years  b.  c,  to  approach  CasteUana,  820  feet  long,  33  feet  wide,  and  128  feet 
high,  pien^  in  the  centre  by  nine  great  arches  loaded  with  about  13  feet  of  earth. 
The  three  centre  arches  are  87  feet  3  inches  in  span,  the  others  63  feet  1 1  inches.  Some  of 
the  piers  are  strengthened  by  counterforts,  and  others  by  flying  buttresses  with  a  detached 
base. 

Bridge  on  the  Cremera,  at  Civita  Castellana.  This  bridge,  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
the  Veil  gained  an  advantage  over  the  Fabii,  b.  c.  447,  is  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  and 
marble.  It  consists  of  three  arches,  the  centre  b  74  feet  5  inches  span,  and  the  two  others 
50  feet  2  inches ;  the  breadth  is  34  feet  2  inches.  The  foundation  is  established  on  a  radier 
or  timber  platform,  on  account  of  the  instability  of  the  soil,  on  which  are  inverted  arches  of 
the  same  span  as  those  of  the  bridge. 

Trajan^e  Bridge  over  the  Dantibe,  This  colossal  work,  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe^ 
was  built  under  Tngan  by  ApoUodorus,  bis  architect,  about  a.d.  120.  The  rapidity  and 
depth  of  the  current  in  the  place  where  it  is  situated  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  work  : 
a  geaenl  foundation  was  constructed  by  means  of  large  barges  filled  with  stones,  lime,  and 
sand,  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  river ;  sacks  of  afferent  sizes  were  thrown  into  iho 
interstices,  fiUed  with  the  same  materials.  On  this  base  the  piers  were  established.  The 
bridge  consisted  of  twenty  semicircular  arches,  180  feet  5  inches  span.  Tlieir  springings 
were  raised  46  feet  above  the  f^eral  level  of  the  river ;  the  thickness  of  the  piers  was 
64  feet,  they  were  85  feet  3  inches  wide ;  the  stones  used  were  enormous,  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed a  short  time  after  its  construction.  Some  of  the  piers  are  still  to  be  seen  with  the 
springings  of  the  arches  which  they  supported. 

M.  de  Marsigli,  in  his  work  on  the  Danube,  charges  Dion  Cassius  with  having  asserted 
that  the  arches  of  Trajan*s  bridge  were  of  stone,  and  says  that  they  are  representea  as  wood 
on  the  bas-reliefe  of  lean's  Column. 

Bridge  near  Terni,  on  the  Nera,  whose  ruins  still  exist,  consisted  of  seventeen  Arehes» 
131  feet  3  inches  span ;  its  piers  were  27  feet  6  inches  thick,  and  111  feet  6  inches  to  the 
springing :  its  totdL  length  was  2592  feet,  and  its  width  32  feet  It  was  constructed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  piers  had  no  starlings ;  the  foundation  of  intermediate  piers 
may  be  seen,  which  divided  the  opening  of  each  arch  into  three  parts,  intended 
probably  to  support  the  centres  during  the  construction  of  the  vault,  and  afterwards 
demolished.  Tlie  bridge  has  no  parapets,  and  in  their  place  are  white  marble  blocks, 
between  wfiich  chains  are  suspended  as  guards. 

Bridge  of  Ckipo  DoreOf  believed  to  have  been  built  in  Sicily  by  the  Romans,  consists  of 
one  semicircular  arch  96  feet  span.  Its  small  width  may  cause  us  to  doubt  its  Roman 
coastruction,  being  only  17  feet. 

T%e  Bridge  de  Boieeeron,  upon  the  Domitian  Way,  near  Nismes,  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  C.  Domitius  ^nobarbus,  has  five  semicircular  arches ;  the  centre  spans  SO  feet 

9  inches,  the  two  contiguous  28  feet  9  inches,  and  the  others  at  the  extremities  19  feet  6 
inches ;  the  piers  are  9  feet  4  inches ;  the  entire  width  of  the  bridge,  1 1  fieet  6  inches. 

All  the  arches  spring  firom  the  same  level,  consequently  the  roadway  and  parapets  incline 
from  the  centre.  The  piers  between  the  springing  of  the  arches  are  perforated,  to  afibrd 
more  water-way,  and  to  prevent  too  great  a  pressure  at  the  time  of  floods. 

In  this  bridge  the  projecting  voussoirs,  on  which  the  timbers,  struts,  or  centres,  were 
supported  at  the  time  of  its  construction  still  remain  ;  in  almost  all  the  examples  where 
hard  stone  was  used  for  the  turning  an  arch,  these  projecting  blocks  are  to  be  seoi,  as  in  the 
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71*  Aift^  ^SomiuHa,  over  the  Tidourle,  a  abort  diiUnce  fii 
■eraileeo  ■rehB.  all  ■emicircular,  built  with  ■  dunble  (tone  from  t 
Btiwted  atti  (lie  city.  All  tbe  ttonea  which  fbrm  the  le*el  co 
gnat  eai%  and  tbar  hoiiiontal  and  Tcrtieal  joints  woritA  with 
bong  lued ;  the;  appear  to  haTc  been  first  bedded,  then  run  with  ■  Bat 


Hit  Tritimpluil  Bridgt  of  St  dmaoi.  oier  the  imall  riyen  called  Tolubre,  bai  an  arch 
at  each  ntremitj,  a  peHect  and  unique  eismple  of  this  kind  of  bridge.  It  waa  built 
bj  Augustus,  CTT  in  his  time,  a*  an  insetiptioD  on  the  IHeze  iadioate*. 


B;  Ibi*  inacription  we  learn  that  it  wag  erected  acoording  to  the  will  of  Donneiiu  Flaroa, 
prist  of  Rome,  and  Augustus,  under  tha  direction  of  Donnuus  Vcneiu  and  CaKut 
Rufliu.  But  it  doea  Dot  aMcrt  that  Dooneius  Flaros  wat  cotemporarj  with  AuguatiUi  or 
which  of  tbe  empetora  of  that  name  is  referred  to. 
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Theapinortheareh  ia  43  lest,  uid  memsured  onthe  »ffiteiti 
there  are  39  TDunoin,  S  feet  5  uiohea  ia  depth  ;  OD  e*ch  sidt 
support  tbe  centre. 

The  clear  width  of  the  roadimj  between  the  parapet*  ii  15  feet  6  inches  and  the  length 
between  the  triumphal  irehea  at  euh  extremitf  74  feet  9  incheiu 

Tbe  opening  of  each  of  the  triumphal  archea  ia  1 1  Heel  8  inches,  and  the  beigfat  to  the 
■pringing  9  lek  4  inchei )  the  total  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  89  feet,  and  the  eotire 
width,  aa  meaaured  along  the  frieic,  34  feet,  forming  nearly  a  square. 


The  writer  in  1817  found  this  beautiful  bridge  sa  perfect  as  here  represented.  Some  of 
the  atones  bad  been  repaired!,  and  a  few  of  the  upper  cotmes  bad  smaller  introduced ;  based 
upon  a  rock,  and  consOucted  with  the  greatest  care,  it  promises  to  remain  as  manj  caituries 
aa  it  baa  already  done,  a  monument  of  the  taste  and  akill  of  Roman  engineen.  FsUadio 
and  other  arcbilecta  have  designed  bridgea  with  triumphal  archea  and  corered  ways,  in 


imitAtion,  uid  nooa  have  it: 
much  to  be  studi«d- 

Jt  rauom  are  the  nnuu 
luTC  Kimswhat  raembled  t 


mplc  ind  unique  eiample.  which  detenei 


retalosl  their  oiigiiul  posilioD  ;  the  curvatuie  of  the  aich  hu 
■nd  the  vholie  i>  m  toltd  u  Then  fiiM  coiutjucted. 

Hu  Bridgt  iwtr  dit  AUicr,  at  Brioude,  is  alao  Rot 
■oulheni  part  of  France  are  many  Hich  remain*,  particularly 


Frmeoee,  the  rtonea  arc  laid  in  regular  eouTMa,  and  but  little  mod 
cut  taj  true,  and  bedded  with  care. 

Bridft  at  firinfft  orer  the  Charente  'a  an  aociait  ilnieture  :  ahoi 
IBI3  waa  erected  a  triumphal  areh  brought  from  Mediolaoum,  a 


Ciritai  Santoaium, 
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Nngla  opening  (ermuiattd  each  end  at  the  orlginsl  bridge,  u  mu  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
engineen.  In  luly  we  often  haie  the  foundation*  of  pier*  of  triumphul  arche*.  and 
pedestals  for  Btatuea  on  tiie  abutmenta  of  bridges  ;  these  not  only  added  veight,  vhere  it 
could  giTe  additional  strength*  but  contributed  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  structure  ^  masaea 
of  stone  built  orei  the  springing  of  an  arch  assisted  in  prerenting  any  spreading  or  slipping 
upon  the  haunches  ;  a  triumphal  arch  placed  at  each  eitremity  would  bSTc  the  same  use, 
and  contribute  much  to  the  effect.  A  vast  catalogue  of  Horaan  bridges  might  be  made, 
and  it  ia  lomevhat  renurksble  that  a  seleclion  has  not  been  measured  by  the  modem 
engineers,  and  classed  according  to  the  span  of  thnr  arches  and  boldness  of  constmction- 
The  great  riTers  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Ponugal.  all  alTord  eiamples,  some 
erected  where  the  water  ia  broad,  rapid,  or  deep,  or  on  foundations  which  ptesentej  coD- 
riderable  difficulties.  Timber  platforms  on  piles  were  unnenally  adopted  on  soft  ground, 
and  ■  concrete,  formed  of  hydiiulie  mortar,  i»  found  to  hare  been  made  use  of  Terj  gene- 
Tally  throughout  Italy,  wherever  it  could  be  applied. 

In  Italy,  the  Roman  bridgta  have  generally  served  for  foundations  for  the  modem; 
many  haae  had  their  acniicircular  arches  altered  during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  some 
instances,  timber  constructions  are  formed  upon  the  massive  piers,  which  time  and  the 
floods  have  spared.  One  great  cause  of  their  destruction  was  the  elevation  of  the  beds  of 
the  rivers,  in  some  instances  so  great,  tl.at  the  opsiings  have  entirely  ailted  up,  and  bcm 
closed  by  the  deposit ;  in  eonieijuenoe  the  structure,  not  aSbrdiog  tuffieieut  water-way,  baa 
been  carried  away  by  the  flood. 

Parria  onir  lAe  Tatin A  covered  bridge,  of  Gothic  coostnictioii,  built  of  brick,  con- 
sists of  seven  arches,  each  70  feet  span,  and  64  feet  in  hei^  The  plen.  whose  breadth 
is  16  feet,  have  a  rounded  form,  but  longer  in  the  direetiOD  of  tbe  stream  than  actiMa 
it.  Tbe  tympanums  of  the  arches  are  pierced,  resembling  a  curvilinear  tiian^e  two 
sides  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  entradoa  of  the  vaults  i  thus  the  wnght  in  a  great  mea- 
sure rests  Bgunst  the  keystones,  tbe  thicknos  of  which  is  5  feet  6  inches.  The  bricks  with 
which  these  vaults  are  constructed  have  the  form  given  to  them  suited  to  their  poaition 
as  voussoin^  and  are  pierced  in  the  middle  to  rjimmlah  the  weight.  The  piers  ar« 
eovered  with  white  marbles  (he  arches  have  an  archivolt,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  ft 
Gothic  parapet  of  the  same  material,  worked  out  to  give  it  the  greatest  poasible  light- 
ness i  each  footway  has  a  covering  supported  by  two  rows  of  small  coloured  narbls 
eolumni,  9  inches  in  diameter,  14  leet  4  ineAc*  apart,  whose  bases  and  capital*  are  of 
white  marble.  The  vaulted  eovmngs  are  ornamented  with  gilt  araheaques,  on  an  asurs 
ground,  and  sustain  two  terraces,  which  are  ascended  W  steps,  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
tbe  bridge.  The  thrust  of  the  vaults  is  opposed,  as  a\  many  other  Italian  buildingi,  by 
inm  rod*  placed  on  a  level  with  the  springing.  This  tieautifiil  work  was  executed  by 
Galeano  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  to  which  prince  tbe  city  owes  the  Charter  HouiC!, 
Hospital,  and  Laiaretto. 

Bridgt  o/IAi  GiJdtnalla,  at  Florence,  over  the  Arno.  called  Fmte  VaclHo,  was  rebtiilt  ia 
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IS45,  after  the  designs  of  Taddeo  Gaddi ;  it  bee  three  arohei,  the  seipnents  of  circles, 
from  94  lieet  6  inches  to  85  feet  span ;  and  from  15  feet  to  12  feet  10  inches  rise.  Ilie 
thickness  of  the  key-stone  is  3  feet  3  inches,  the  springing  line  of  the  arches  is  1 1  feet 
5  inches  above  the  level  of  low  water.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  is  80  feet  4  inches,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  bridge  105  feet  It  is  built  on  piles,  and  a  general  framework ; 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  bridge  is  a  covered  gallery  constructed  by  the  Medici,  and 
fcrming  the  continuation  of  a  passage  fit>m  the  Pitti  palace  to  that  of  the  old  Ducal. 
Under  this  gallery,  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  are  left  open  three  arcades ;  the  goldsmiths* 
diops  occupy  the  sides.  The  bridge  of  the  Goldsmiths  is  one  of  the  first  modem  bridges 
where  a  segment  was  employed ;  its  springing  is  near  the  level  of  high  water. 

Bridge  of  the  Carraja  at  Florence,  rebuilt  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  consists  of  five  arches, 
which  are  segments,  57  feet  5  inches  to  88  feet  span ;  the  versed  sines  are  12  feet  5  inches 
and  26  feet  10  inches ;  it  is  built  on  piles.  The  fiunng  walls  are  of  squared  stone,  the  rest, 
as  well  as  the  arches,  are  in  moellon. 

Bridge  ofAlexamdrie  on  the  Tenaro,  was  built  anterior  to  the  year  1487,  when  four  of 
its  arches  were  taken  out,  and  reconstructed.  It  has  ten  arches,  segments  of  circles, 
firom  52  feet  5  inches  to  95  feet  2  inches  span.  The  upper  part  forms  a  covered  gal- 
lery, 24  fieet  wide,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  small  arches,  7  feet  8  inches  span ; 
during  the  time  IHedmont  was  occupied  by  the  French,  they  constructed  a  general  platform 
underneath  this  bridge,  to  form  a  movable  sluice,  by  which  they  could  fill  the  ditches  of 
the  citadd  in  case  of  si^e. 

Pomie  Fdice,  over  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  was  built  in  1587,  under  S'txtus  V.,  by  Dominica 
Fontana ;  it  is  composed  of  four  arches ;  the  two  outer  are  38  feet  9  inches,  and  the 
two  middle  51  feet  2  inches  span,  nearly  semicircular,  and  supported  by  piers  24  feet  7 
inches  thick.     Over  the  arches  are  sculptured  bas-rclicfr. 

Bridge  over  <Ae  Amo  at  PtM,  called  the  middle,  was  constructed  after  those  at  Flo- 
rence, in  1660,  by  Fran9ois  Nave.  It  is  composed  of  three  segmental  arches,  from  G8  feet 
to  73  feet  7  inches  span,  and  from  12  feet  2  inches  to  14  feet  2  inches  in  height  The 
piers  are  19  feet  3  inches  in  thickness ;  the  outer  work  is  marble,  and  the  rest  brick  ;  the 
left  pier  is  surrounded  by  a  starling,  which  serves  to  strengthen  the  foundations. 

Bridge  on  Ae  Riaito  at  Venice  was  built  in  1578  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  has  a  single 
arch  96  feet  10  inches  span,  and  20  feet  7  inches  hi^  The  footways  are  supported  by 
eorbds  provided  with  hsllusters ;  on  the  two  sides  are  rows  of  shops,  formed  by  nuurble 
areades ;  the  interval  which  separates  them  constitutes  three  passages,  the  middle  being 
the  largest ;  this  bridge  is  not  intended  for  carriages.  The  approaches  are  steep,  aided 
bj  marble  steps. 

Bridge  at  Vieenxa  resembles  the  Riaito ;  the  slope  is  still  more  steep,  and  b  only  used 
by  foot  passoigers  ;  it  has  a  single  arch  101  feet  4  inches  span,  and  30  feet  high. 

ToHdB  Corvo  near  Aquinot  over  the  Melsa ;  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  in  vain 
attempted  to  amistruct  a  bridge  in  this  situation  ;  the  bad  quality  of  the  foundation  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  torrent  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  the  kings  of  Naples  useless.  Stephano 
del  Piombino  at  last  proposed  to  construct  one  on  a  circular  plan,  whose  convexity  should 
be  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  current,  and  this  idea  was  adopted,  it  being  considered  that 
such  a  form  would  ensure  solidity.  This  bridge  was  raised  on  a  timber  framework,  whose 
surfitea  lay  6  fleet  6  inches  below  the  mean  level  of  the  water.  The  piers  are  formed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  securely  cramped,  and  defended  by  several  rows  of  piles,  their  base 
has  four  courses  of  stone,  from  13  feet  to  16  feet  5  inches  long,  also  cramped,  and  presenting 
large  seta-off ;  as  has  been  observed,  the  foundations  have  a  circular  plan,  whose  radius  is 
577  feet  6  inches.  The  arches  are  seven  in  number ;  they  are  fitmi  74  feet  5  inches  to  93 
feet  lO  inches  span ;  the  thickness  of  the  piers  varies  from  10  feet  8  inches  to  12  feet  9  inches  ; 
the  breadth  of  tibe  bridge  is  42  feet  7  inches.  The  torrent  being  dry  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year,  the  foundations  were  laid  in  one  campaign ;  a  great  number  of  workmen  as 
well  as  soldiers  were  employed;  the  following  year  they  raised  the  piers  above  the 
mean  levd ;  Stephano  died  before  the  completion,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Au- 
gnstino^  aided  by  Jooonde  of  Verona,  who  was  afterwards  called  to  Paris  to  construct  the 
bridge  of  Notre  Dame;  it  was  finished  in  1505.  Its  solidity  is  not  increased  by  the 
citeular  fona  given  to  its  plan,  but  by  the  construction  of  the  firame-work,  which  would 
equally  have  resisted  the  action  of  the  current  had  it  been  in  a  right  line ;  if  some  wearing 
away  had  occurred,  it  would  only  have  been  partial,  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  bridge 
could  have  been  carried  away  in  one  piece,  which  might  happoi  to  a  dam  30  or  40  feet 
long :  the  di^Kisition  adopted  has  the  inconvenience  of  obliging  the  piers  to  be  inclined 
toinirds  the  current,  which  presents  more  resistance  to  the  stream,  and  consequently  ii\jures 
the  solidity  of  the  bridge. 

Bridge  of  the  Trinity  at  Florence  was  constructed  in  1750  by  Ammanati,  a  celebrated 
architect  This  bold  work  consists  of  three  arches,  nearly  elliptical,  the  curve  being 
portions  of  two  parabolic  arches,  whose  angle  at  the  top  is  masked  by  an  escutcheon.  The 
span  of  the  arches  is  from  87  feet  7  inches  to  95  het  10  inches  ;  the  springings  are  7  feet 
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10  inches  above  low  water,  and  the  rise  is  one-sixth  of  the  span ;  the  arches  are  S  feet 
S  inches  thick.  The  breadth  of  the  piers  is  26  feet  3  inches,  and  that  of  the  bridge,  33  feet 
9  inches.  The  frcings  of  the  piers  are  worked  stone,  with  well  executed  mouldings.  The 
other  parts  of  tiie  structure  are  of  rubble ;  the  foundations  rest  on  a  general  framework, 
surrounded  and  crossed,  by  sereral  rows  of  piles.  A  defect  which  occurred  under  one  of 
the  piers  of  the  bridge  was  repaired  in  1811  by  the  elder  Goury. 

Bridge  of  Verona  over  the  Adige  consists  of  three  arches,  36,  50,  and  160  feet  span ;  the 
latter  is  the  largest  arch  found  in  Italy. 

Bridge  on  the  Maraehioy  near  Rimini,  has  five  arches,  from  S3  feet  3  inches  to  28  feet 
9  inches  span.  The  upper  part  of  the  piers  has  niches  and  columns,  supporting  entabla- 
tures. 

WaUr.  —  The  Romans  bestowed  unwearied  pains  to  obtain  pure  and  wholesome  water ; 
their  military  and  civil  engineers  were  always  on  the  alert  to  ascertain  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties throughout  the  countries  where  they  were  employed.  Vitruvius  observes  that 
when  C  Julius,  the  son  of  Masinissa,  lodged  with  him,  they  frequently  conversed  on  su))- 
jects  of  natural  history,  and  that  he  had  read  most  of  the  Greek  authors,  as  Theophrastus, 
Herodotus,  &c.,  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
qualities  of  the  different  streams  and  rivers.  Hie  vast  sums  of  money  expended  to  provide 
idiundanoe  of  pure  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  city  and  the  other  towns  of 
that  vast  empire,  gave  employment  to  many  engineers ;  it  is  curious  to  examine  the  opinions 
of  Greek  and  Roman  phUosophers  upon  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  element.  Thales, 
the  Milesian,  taught  that  all  things  originated  from,  and  the  priests  of  Egypt  believed 
that  all  things  were  composed  of,  water ;  that  it  was  essentially  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  life,  for  pleasure,  and  for  daily  use,  was  universally  felt  and  admitted. 

When  the  Roman  engineer  wished  to  discover  the  source  of  a  stream,  he  was  instructed 
to  lie  down  on  the  ground  a  little  time  before  sunrise,  and  to  notice  where  the  vapours  rose 
into  the  air ;  he  was  then  to  dig  at  that  spot  and  commence  his  search.  In  clay  it  was 
supposed  the  supply  was  small,  and  not  of  Uie  best  quality  ;  but  in  veins  of  gravel  that  it 
was  well  flavoured;  wheaa.  the  bulrush,  the  wild  willow,  the  alder,  reeds,  ivy,  and  similar 
plants  abounded,  abundance  was  always  relied  on.  In  situations  where  these  indications 
were  not  met  with,  they  adopted  the  following  plan :  a  hole  three  feet  square  was  dug, 
St  least  five  feet  deep,  and  in  it,  about  sunset,  a  brass  or  leaden  vessel  was  placed,  rubbed 
inside  with  oiL  Thus  prepared  it  was  inserted,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  excavation 
covered  with  reeds  or  leaves,  over  which  the  earth  was  thrown.  If  on  the  following 
day,  on  opening  the  hole,  the  inside  of  the  vessel  exhibited  any  drops  of  water,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  a  quantity  might  be  obtained.  When  the  vessel  placed  in  the  pit  was  made  of 
unbumt  clay,  it  was  often  found  destroyed  by  the  moisture,  which  was  considered  a  sure 
indication  of  ^e  presence  of  water.  A  fleece  of  wool  was  often  placed  in  a  similar  pit, 
and  when  water  on  the  following  day  could  be  pressed  out  of  it,  an  abundant  supply 
was  inferred.  Lamps  full  of  oil  were  placed  in  the  pit  and  covered  oyer,  and  when 
examined,  if  not  exhausted,  but  still  retaining  some  of  the  wick  and  oil,  and  presenting  a 
humid  appearance,  it  was  shown  that  water  might  be  found,  as  it  was  supposed  that  heat 
invariably  drew  moisture  towards  it.  Such  were  the  rude  trials  recommended  previous  to 
the  sinking  of  a  well,  which  were  continued  until  the  head  of  the  spring  was  found ;  other 
wells  were  then  dug  around  it,  and  by  means  of  tunnelling  connected  with  it. 

Rain  water  was  considered  by  Celsus  the  physician  the  most  pure,  and  formed  of  the 
lightest  vapours.  Aristotle  supposed  that  these  vapours  rose  fix>m  the  earth,  into  a  cold 
region  of  the  air,  were  then  compressed  into  clouds,  and  afterwards  condensed  into  rain ; 
that  such  water  collected  into  showers  was  cleansed  by  its  passage  through  the  air.  And 
Vitruvius  tells  us  fiirther,  that  showers  do  not  so  frequently  fell  upon  plains  as  upon  high 
ground,  because  the  vapours  are  driven  to  the  mountains.  The  winds  convey  the  water 
when  heated  by  the  sun,  from  the  low  grounds  to  the  higher,  and  thus  keep  up  a  constant 
circulation ;  and  he  fiirther  illustrates  this  by  his  observation  of  the  drops  of  water  which 
collect  on  the  ceiling  of  a  hot  bath  ;  hot  vapours  ascend  at  first  from  their  lightness,  and  do 
not  fell  down,  but  when  condensed,  they  drop  on  the  heads  of  the  bathers ;  so  it  is  with 
air  warmed  by  the  sun,  it  raises  moisture  from  all  places,  and  gathers  it  into  clouds,  whilst 
the  winds  which  blow  from  cold  quarters  bring  dry  air  and  not  vapours. 

Some  hot  springs  produced  excellent  flavoured  water,  and  many  cold  ones  had  both 
bad  taste  and  smell ;  the  Romans  arranged  these,  made  them  serviceable  to  a  variety  of 
purposes,  and  had  baths  supplied  with  water  adapted,  as  they  supposed,  to  every  species 
of  malady.  Some  springs,  where  the  water  was  acid,  as  those  found  at  Lyncestis  in  Italy, 
the  Velinus,  and  in  the  Caropana  near  Theanum,  had  the  property  of  dissolving  the  stone 
which  forms  in  the  bladder ;  ^gs  placed  in  such  water  had  their  shells  softened  and 
dissolved ;  lead  became  white  by  the  application  of  an  acid,  and  brass  verdigris.  Pearls 
and  flint  stones,  upon  which  fire  would  have  no  effect,  weTe  speedily  dissolved  in  the  same 
way  by  the  application  of  acids.  Such  were  the  qualities  and  properties  they  found  in  some 
of  the  waters,  and  the  Romans  seem  on  all  occasions  to  have  exercised  their  knowledge, 
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when  they  selected  a  spring,  on  wbich  they  oonndered  the  health  of  mankind  m  much 
d^cnded.  Before  an  open  or  running  stream  was  laid  on  to  a  town,  they  examined  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood;  if  strongly  fimned,  fresh  coloured,  sound  l^a,  and 
without  blear  eyes,  they  considered  the  water  good.  By  throwing  a  drop  of  water  into  a 
clean  brass  Tessel,  if  it  left  no  stain,  it  was  thought  pure.  And  after  boiling,  if  no  sedi- 
ment was  deposited,  it  was  equally  so.  If  in  the  ^ring  it  appeared  limpid  and  tranqment, 
and  no  moss  or  reeds  generated  near  it,  the  water  was  considered  light  and  wholesome. 

InstrunufUg  u»ed  ty  the  Bomanafar  LevdUng.  The  libra  aquaria  and  the  dioptera  were 
not  for  this  purpose  conndered  so  correct  as  an  instrument  called  the  chorabatea,  which  waa 
a  rod  or  plank,  about  20  feet  in  length,  mounted  on  a  l^  at  each  of  its  extremities,  both  of 
equal  length.  The  rod  and  the  l^s  were  fastened  or  secured  by  diagonal  cross  pieces  or 
braces,  on  which  were  marked  correctly  yertical  lines.  A  plumb  line  attached  at  each 
extremity  and  acting  over  these  diagonal  braces  indicated  whether  the  instrument  was  lereL 
When  the  wind  prevented  the  plumb  bobs  from  remaining  staticmary,  a  channd  cut  in  the 
upper  edge  of  tiie  horixontal  rod  was  filled  with  water,  and  if  the  water  touched  equally 
boUi  extremities,  the  levd  was  supposed  to  be  correct,  and  dien  the  observation  of  the 
descent  or  elevation  of  the  ground  was  made  with  accuracy.  Vitruvius  observes  that 
although  Archimedes  asserts  that  water  is  not  level,  but  takes  the  form  of  a  spheroid  whose 
centre  is  that  of  the  earth,  yet  the  two  ends  of  the  channel  on  the  rod  will  nevertheleas 
sustun  an  equal  height  of  water.  If  it  be  inclined  towafds  one  sid^  that  end  whidi  is 
highest  will  not  suffer  the  water  to  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  channel  on  the  rod.  So  that 
though  water  poured  in  may  have  a  swelling  and  curve  in  the  middle,  yet  at  its  extiCB»itiee 
it  will  be  leveL  When  Uiis  instrument  was  used,  if  the  ground  was  very  unequal,  the  feet 
wore  propped  up,  and  supported  till  they  were  brouj^t  leveL  The  other  two  Snatnimcnts, 
as  the  water-level  and  the  dioptera,  are  not  very  accurately  described. 

Comdueting  of  Water,  lliis  was  ^fected  in  various  ways  by  tiie  Romanfli  either  in  channels 
built  to  convey  it,  or  in  earthen  or  in  leaden  pipes.  When  channels  or  aqueducts  were 
adopted,  they  were  solidly  and  substantially  executed,  with  a  fidl  of  not  less  than  six  inches 
in  a  hundred  feet,  and  arched  over  at  top,  to  prevent  the  sun  from  affecting  the  vrater. 
When  the  water  arrived  at  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  reservoir  or  castellum  was  built,  which 
contained  three  cisterns  to  receive  it.  In  the  reservoir  were  three  pipes  of  equal  diameter, 
so  connected,  that  when  the  vrater  overflowed  at  the  extremities,  it  was  discharged  into  the 
middle  one^  which  supplied  the  pipes  for  the  fountains ;  a  second  pipe  supplied  the  baths» 
and  a  third  the  private  houses.  The  water  for  public  use  was  never  deficient,  nor  could  it 
be  diverted  if  the  mains  or  pipes  were  properly  constructed.  The  private  houses  had  a 
tax  levied  upon  them,  which  was  expended  in  keeping  the  aqueduct  in  repair. 

When  hUls  intervened  between  the  spring  head  and  the  city,  tunnels  were  driven  under 
ground,  with  a  fall  of  one  in  two  hundred;  when  the  material  cut  throuj^  was  stone» 
a  channd  was  formed  in  it ;  when  of  earth  or  gravel,  side  walls  were  built,  and  an  arch 
turned  over,  through  which  the  water  was  conducted.  Wherever  these  tunnds  were 
formed,  popendicular  shafts  were  sunk  every  120  feet  distance.  When  the  water  was 
brought  in  leaden  pipes,  a  reservoir  was  made  near  the  spring,  and  other  pipes  of  sufficient 
diameter  conducted  it  to  the  city  reservoir ;  these  were  made  in  lengths  of  not  less  than  ten 
fiset,  out  of  sheet  lead  of  different  widths  and  weights ;  hence  a  sheet  of  100  inches  wide 
would  make  a  pipe  weighing  1200  pounds;  80  inches  wide,  960  pounds;  50  inches  wide^ 
600  pounds;  40  inches,  480  pounds;  SO  inches,  360  pounds;  20  inches,  240  pounds;  15 
inches,  180  pounds;  10  incho,  120  pounds ;  8  inches,  96  pounds;  and  5  inches  60  pounds. 

When  pipes  of  this  kind  were  used,  the  lead  varied  in  weight,  though  it  was  generally 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  per  superficial  foot ;  if  there  was  a  uniform  and  proper  fell,  anjr 
little  impediment  was  made  up  by  means  of  substructions,  or  by  taking  a  circuitous  course, 
provided  it  was  not  too  &r  about ;  the  pipes  were  all  laid  with  a  r^ular  and  proper  current. 
If  the  valleys  were  long^  they  took  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  when  the  water  arrived  at  the 
bottom,  it  was  carried  across  the  valley  by  a  low  substruction  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible ; 
a  venter  here  prevented  the  water  on  its  arriving  on  the  opposite  ride  or  acclivity  from 
bursting  or  destroying  the  joints  of  the  pipes.  Over  the  venter  were  placed  lofty  upright 
pipes,  by  which  the  violence  of  the  air  esMped.  Thus  when  water  was  conducted  throu|^ 
leaden  pipes,  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  fell  of  its  descent,  its  circuit,  its  vent,  and  the 
compresrion  of  the  air.  It  was,  however,  always  found  expedient,  after  the  fell  from  the 
spring  was  obtained,  to  build  reservoirs,  at  distances  of  20,000  feet,  to  allow  of  repairs. 
These  reservoirs  were  not  made  on  any  descent,  nor  on  the  venter,  nor  on  a  rise^  nor  in 
valleys,  but  only  on  plains. 

Wlien  economy  was  considered,  earthen  tubes  were  substituted,  not  less  than  two  inches 
in  thickness,  so  made,  that  one  end  fitted  into  the  other.  The  joints  were  then  coated  with 
a  mixture  of  quick-lime  and  oil,  and  on  the  elbows  made  by  the  level  part  of  the  venter, 
instead  of  the  pipe,  waa  placed  a  block  of  red  stone,  so  perforated,  that  the  last  length  of 
inclined  pipe,  anid  the  first  length  of  the  level  part,  were  received  into  it  On  the  opposite 
sides,  where  the  acclivity  commenced,  a  block  of  red  stone  received  tlie  last  length  of  the 
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▼cntenb  and  the  first  length  of  the  psng  pipe  By  thk  attention  the  tubes  in  their  asoent 
and  desoent  were  nerer  put  out  of  order.  In  aqueducts  there  is  generated  a  great  rush  of 
air,  says  VitruTius»  of  ibroe  sufficient  to  break  stones,  unless  the  water  is  softly  and  sparingly 
let  down  from  the  head,  and  unless  in  elbows  and  holding  joints  it  be  restrained  by  means 
of  ligatures  or  a  wdght  of  ballast 

When  the  water  was  first  let  down  from  the  head,  ashes  were  put  in,  which  cloaed  the 
joints  where  they  were  not  sufficiently  coated;  earthen  pipes  were  considered  in  some 
instances  prefierable,  as  when  damaged,  almost  any  one  could  repair  them,  and  the  water 
conducted  by  them  was  of  greater  purity.  The  Romans  preiferred  earthen  vessels  to 
sflver  at  their  daily  meals*  the  water  preserving  its  flavour  better  in  them. 

When  wells  were  dug,  they  were  steined  or  walled  round,  to  exclude  filtration,  and  tanks 
and  dstems  were  firequently  used  to  collect  the  rain,  which  were  carefully  built  with  the 
purest  and  roughest    sand    and    broken  flint, 
among  which  no  single  piece  woghed  more  than      s*;:^^^?:?  -vr^'-  ;-.        ^.*   *v  ,    \^  n* 

a  pound ;  very  strong  lime  and  sand,  mixed  in     r<  .A-->^^--rV^''*^^-.-':  i         ^L^l .  .iii 

the  proportions  of  five  of  sand  and  two  of  lime, 

fi>rmed  the  mortar.     The  fiints  combined  with 

the  mortar  lined  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 

excavation.      Several  divisions  were  made  in 

these  cisterns  coated  with  cement,  and  the  waters 

paswing  from  one  to  the  other,  deporting  its  im-       '^^         ^^^  ^^^or-s;, 

purities,  was  rendered  wholesome  and  fit  for  use. 
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Fliny,   lib.  xxxi.    cap.  SI.,  mfbrms  us,   that  _.    ... 

when  water  ts  to  nse,  the  pipes  must  be  made  ^ 

of  lead,  and  that  water  vrill  always  ascend  by  itself  to  the  height  in  the  castellum  firom  which 
it  is  delivered,  or,  in  other  words,  find  its  own  level ;  but  that  wherever  there  is  a  bend 
in  the  pipe,  the  lead  must  be  increased  in  thickness  at  that  place. 

Fire  Sm^ines. —^Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Romans  had  contrivances  by  which 
they  could  extinguish  fires,  fi>r  we  learn  bv  one  of  Pliny's  letters  to  the  Emperor  Tngan, 
that  when  the  town  of  Nioomedia,  in  Bithynia,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  its  ravages 
were  increased  by  the  lasiness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  machine — 
s^pfto — fiv  extinguishing  the  flames.  When  Strabo,  lib.  v.,  alludes  to  the  subterranean 
emiduits  at  Rome,  he  mentions,  that  all  the  houses  had  siphoius  or  water-pipes,  and  which 
probably  could  be  applied  to  put  out  any  accidental  fire.  Apollodorus,  the  architect,  in 
his  description  of  warlike  machines,  mentions  the  sipho  fi>r  extinguishing  fire^  and  observes, 
that  if  it  is  not  at  hand,  leathern  bags  filled  with  water  may  be  fiwtened  to  hoUow  canes, 
in  sueh  a  manner  as  by  pressing  the  bags  the  water  may  be  forced  over  the  flames.  Such 
a  npho  might  thron:  water  to  a  great  height,  and  in  the  fourth  century  they  were  made  use 
of  The  Romans  had  many  ordinances  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  Ulpian,  Digett, 
xxxiiL  7.  18.,  when  mentioning  those  things  which  ought  to  belong  to  a  house  when  sold, 
names  the  nphonesj  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  fire-engines.  Seneca  observes  that  the 
height  of  the  bouses  at  Rome  rendered  it  impossible  to  extinguish  fire,  in  consequence  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets. 

Form  of  the  Pipes.  These  were  not  truly  cylindrical,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
but  their  section  that  of  a  pear ;  the  upper  part  being  gathered  in  formed  an  edge  where 
it  was  soldered.  On  some  found  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  the  situation 
they  occupied.  Where  strength  was  required,  over  the  joint  was  soldered  a  capping  or 
ridge,  hooped  round  with  narrow  cuttings  of  lead. 

Fliny  fprea  us  (lib.  xxxiiL  cap.  SO. ),  the  method  adopted  for  soldering  the  different 
metals ;  for  gold,  borax  was  used ;  for  iron  potter's  clay  (argilla^ ;  alum  for  brass ;  resin 
for  lead ;  and  in  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  48.,  the  same  writer  telk  us  that  tm  is  used  as  a  compound 
to  solder  conduit  pipes,  and  that  the  best  common  black  lead,  beaten  with  hammers 
into  sheets  for  the  nuking  of  the  conduit  pipes,  was  brought  from  Britain,  where  it  was 
fi^und  on  the  surfoee  of  the  ground  in  great  abundance 

To  stop  the  water  in  the  pipe,  or  to  turn  it  on,  a  metal  cock  was  used,  and  many 
have  been  found,  similar  in  their  construction  to  those  of  modern  date  Vessels  resem- 
bling a  deep  pan  of  lead  are  met  with,  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  off*  a 
certain  quantity  of  water. 

I^pes  of  earthenware  of  terra  cotta,  called  tubuli  fictiles,  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
baths  and  Coliseum  of  various  diameters,  none  less  than  two  fingers  or  digits,  which  was 
required  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  deposit. 

Canalet  Ugnrif  or  wooden  pipes,  were  common  in  ordinary  structures,  on  account  of 
their  economy.  Piscina  and  cisterns  were  differently  constructed  for  the  reception  of 
wBter:  that  called  the  Sette  Sale  ^hich  served  the  baths  of  Titus,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect. 

The  Sette  Sale,  where  the  water  was  collected  for  the  supply  of  the  baths  of  Titus, 
contains  nine  large  reservoirs ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  in  a  lonely  vineyard  near 
the  Palombara.     By  some  writers  it  is  assumed,  that  the  quantity  of  water  they  contained 
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wu  Dot  needed  Gn  the  betlu,  but  wm  intended  to  nippljr  tbe  iren*  of  the  Colieeam,  when 
ooDierted  into  *  naumadiU.  Tbe  wall*  ere  •olidl]'  biult  iborc  and  beBov,  end  all  tbe 
•Tchci  uid  nulta  veil  tunied ;  the  outer  vsll  U  buttreesed  up>  and  tbe  ipaeea  betweca 
farmed  into  hemupherical  reccsM*.  The  ituoco  wbieli  hai  lined  the  walls  a  encnuted 
with  a  tartareatu  depofflt,  limilar  to  what  we  find  in  the  channelii  of  the  aqueducts,  and  the 
Pisnna  miralnJe  at  Bale,  and  is  so  hard  that  it  bean  a  poUah  equal  to  marble.      Ibe 
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It  with  great  regularitj,  and  atandiog 


B  between  Ihae  halli  are 
within  nther,  looking  diagoaiUj,  a  fine  effect  ii 

Pitcitta  were  intended  &t  tbe  aaine  purpoae  as  our  oiatemii  and  bjr   Frontinua   1 
■re  deeigiuited  Limaria  when  thej  were  used  for  allowing  water  to  dc^Nieit  iti  impozit 

Way,    built   in   the   manner    already  

alluded  to :  the  water  flawing  in  and 

out  of  apertura  made  at  right  angle* 

with  each  other.      When  a  rewTToir 

was  corend  by  an  arch,  it  was  termed 

eomiectia  puanU ;    such    rcGieiTed   the  | 

waten  of  moat  of  the  aqoeducta,  and  I 

kept  them  from  any  influence  that  the 

lun'i  power  ought  produce ;  when  left  I 

expoeed,  nwetable  matter  would  form 

oa  the  nit&o^  and  tender  the  water 

unwholeeome.     Frontinua  deaeribes  a 

taiiety  of  amngenients  to  keep  water 

pure,  and  in  a  piarin»  near  the  latian 

Wity  are  three  dirinonsi  which  fiinned  f1(,  m.  uiuiii. 

a  pofect  lyitem  of  filtration ;  &om  the 

galleries  abone  it  could  be  dnwn  out  in  any  state  of  purity,  and  enrj  precaution 
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taken  to  provide  means  to*  cleanse  at  proper  times  each  division ;  these  were  scMnetimes 
called  conceptacula,  and  had  considerable  sums  of  money  expended  upon  them.  Sextus  Julius 
Frontinus,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  was  of  a  patrician  fiunily ;  Tacitus 
mentions  that  he  was  praetor  of  Rome,  ▲.]>.  70.  We  find  that  he  held  the  office  of  consul 
three  times,  and  that  during  the  expedition  to  Britain,  he  was  the  proconsul ;  he  was  appointed 
by  Nero  to  superintend  the  Roman  aqueducts,  and  during  the  period  he  filled  that  office, 
in  the  benefit  of  his  successors,  he  compiled  the  work,  **  De  Aqiueductibus  Urbis  Roma*,** 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  aqueducts  built  in  his  time,  as  well  as  the  names  of  all 
the  waters  brought  to  Rome,  and  by  what  consuls,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  frt>m 
what  places  and  the  miles  distant;  what  distance  they  ran 
under  ground,  how  much  above  over  arches ;  their  heij^t, 
their  breadth,  their  lajring  out,  how  much  without,  as 
well  as  within  the  city ;  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  to 
each  region  by  measure ;  the  number  of  public  reser- 
voirs, as  well  as  private ;  what  was  effected  at  the  charge 
of  the  public,  and  what  of  private  individuals ;  the 
quantity  brought  from  lakes;  and  also  the  penalties 
imposed  on  contumacious  persons  by  decrees  of  the 
senate,  and  by  the  commands  of  the  emperor. 

For  440  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the 
Romans  were  ocmtent  to  use  the  water  drawn  frt>m  the 
Tiber,  or  from  welb  and  springs ;  many  of  the  latter 
were  supposed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  deities. 

T%e  Aqua  T^pnia  was  conducted  to  Rome  126  years  before  Christ,  and  took  its  source 
on  the  borders  of  the  Latian  Way,  firom  some  springs  which  communicated  with  the  Anio ; 
hs  length  was  2000  Roman  paces. 

T%e  Aqma  Jtdia  was  conducted  to  Rome  in  the  days  of  Julius  Ca»ar,  by  Agrippa;  a 
sqiarate  canal  being  added  for  this  purpose  to  those  of  Tepula  and  Marcia.    Its  length  was 
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AQUA  JULIA  AND  TEPULA. 


15,126  paces,  7000  of  which  were  above  ground,  and  6472  on  arches.     Agrippa  at  his  own. 
expense  also  repaired  the  two  which  were  first  constructed  and  found  out  of  order. 
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M.  Curiua  Dentatiu,  ud  thr  eipenaes  ietnjed  b;  the  ipoili  taken  friKii  Fynhiu.      Tba 


wtter  wu  dnwn  tram  the  Anto,  abcne  'nvali.  Hid  the  whole  work  wta  completed  tome  time 
after  the  death  of  Dentetui,  br  hii  nicccnor  F.  Fleociu.  The  total  length  of  this  aqueduct 
wa>  43/)00  Roman  pMes,  3S1  ot  which  were  lubCemnean. 

Tbtae  two  aqueduct!  in  the  jeai  608  from  the  ibundation  of  the  city  needing  cm- 
eidenble  repun,  the  Pnctor  Maiius  waa  directed  to  peHbnn  thsn,  and  to  conduct  a  further 
euppljr  from  the  ndgbbourhood  of  Subiacoi  lituated  among  tiie  motmtaina  30  milea  beyond 
Tivoli ;  the  water  of  the  Anio  wai  there  found  in  a  purer  state,  and  less  contanuoited 
with  earth;  matter.  The  length  of  this  aqueduct  was  61,710  Roman  paces,  7463  above 
ground,  and  the  remainder  54,247  nibterranean.  Where  itreanu  or  TaUeya  were  eroased, 
arches  were  constructed  which  measured  469  pacea. 

The  Aqva  Appia,  was  the  firvt  brought  to  Rome,  in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  Maiimiia 
and  P.  Decius,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  443.  Appius  Claudius  directed  this  work  during  the  time 
that  Craisu>  was  oeoaoi.  Thl>  aqueduct  commenced  La  Agro  LucuUano,  on  the  PranesIiiM 
Way.  between  the  siilh  and  eighth  mile  stone,  turning  on  the  left  7B0 paces;  its  length 
from  its  head  to  the  SaliDa^  at  the  Trigemenian  gate,  was  11,190  paces.  It  was  conducted 
under  ground  fiir  II.ISO  paces,  and  tbe  whole  was  arched  over.  Aboie  ground  it  wai 
carried  tor  a  distance  of  60  paces,  (but  of  this  no  traces  now  remain,)  to  the  Cqiuan  gatet 
where  it  united  with  the  old  Anio,  at  tbe  confines  of  the  gardens  of  Torquatianus. 

Tit  Aqua  Virgo  was  introduced  a  few  yean  afterwar£,  and  some  porttoiu  of  it  mat  be 
traced,  crossing  the  three  roads,  which  lead  from  the  gatea  of  Lorouo,  Pia,  and  Salaia. 


3  mboTC  ind  TOO  on  tnhm,  ■ 


It  «■■  I4,I05  fHM  In  length,  13,865  Dodcrgraund,  V. 
at  irhich  ven  of  gnat  twButj. 
Hie  plan,  cWraUon,  and  wctioo.  k  frmn  Um  *aik  of  AleiAtdw  Danatui.  w  !t  txiMed  in 

Tbit  aqocducl  had  ita  ooBancneemcnt  on  Ibc  \^  CoDallna,  aboat  right  miln  from  the  cit  j. 

The  etrtend  piidna,  utualcd  near  tin  Pindan  Hill,  baa  two  itoriai,  and  ii  a  curioui 
and  perfect  nample  of  a  part  of  the  aqoedoet ;  tbcM  eiMenu  in  all  piobabilitj  were  lo 
named  from  haTin^  become  recep- 
tKla  fai  (mail  SA.  The  eOD- 
eeptacnla  wai  tfae  faulted  eiiteiii, 
eonnd  in  a  manner  to  protect 
tbe  watet  from  the  min'a  influence, 
wbidi  WM  preferable  to  tha  open 

here  entered  at  the  lop  of  one  allef  ■ 
and  deieended  bj  the  other  to  the 
lower  eompartmcnti,  where  it  de-  ' 
poaited  tfae  earthj  matter  it  held. 
Tbe  contents  of  thia  piaeina  were 
aecuratelj  known,  and  the  water 
could  aiwajm  be  i^t  out  in  an  j  given 
quantity. 

Tbe  plan  and  dcratioD  of  the 
Mair*    which   oonduct     abo*e    are         ^     .._ 
wall    eontfited   fcc   tha  aeot«   of 
the  auperintcndenta  to  the  pimgea 

Tbe  arcbea  which  dceorate  anne 
portion  of  thii  aqueduct  are  not 
Btdj  well  propoitiiMicd,  but  receire 
further  etnhelliihraeit  from  a  re- 
gular order  of  Corinthian  eolumns : 
■b*re  tfae  paiaage  ia  preaencd 
through  the  line,  the  elevation  ia 
Increaaed  by  an  additional  height 
like    MCtion    at   the    lide     ihowa 

Bowed  in  the  attic,  built  abore  the  order,  coTered  in  b]r  a  vault  earefiill;  worked  and 
•dl  tied  together  :  here  arerj  precaution  aeemi  to  have  been  taken  to  guard  againat 
leakage,  whidi,  if  it  erer  happeiied.  would  be  immediately  diacoTered,  by  the  pouring  out 
of  tbe  water  at  tbe  defectire  place  ;  and  along  the  whole  line  of  aqueduct,  materials  were 
deponted,  that  there  might  be  no  delaji  in  the  work  ;  there  would  be  also  less  lo  perform 
than  to  take  up  a  whole  leng;th  of  mwna  laid  under  a  solid  and  hard  pavement,  rendered 
impasable  during  the  pr<^reA  Sui^  an  inconTeniaice  in  crowded  streets,  the  Ronuma 
wisely  aToided,  and  continued  to  prefer  the  system  of  raiaed  aqueducts  to  those  buried  in 
tanits  under  ground. 
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The  castellum  of  Aqua  Julia  is  situated  near  the  Porta  Esquilina ;  in  it  We  can  trace  tbe 
triple  immissarium  from  which  the  waters  were  distributed.  Hie  castdlum  (VitruTius^ 
lib.  viii.  cap.  7. )  or  reservoir,  constructed  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  had  a  triple  cistern 
attached  to  it  to  receive  the  water.  Three  conduits,  of  equal  dimensions,  were  connected 
in  such  a  mannor,  that  when  the  water  was  more  than  necessary  for  ^e  supply  of  the  outers 


Fig.  196. 


CASTBLLUM  AQUA  lOUA. 


it  was  discharged  into  that  of  the  middle,  which  served  all  tbe  pipes  of  the  public  ibuiip- 
tains :  one  of  the  mains  supplied  the  baths,  the  other  the  private  houses.  The  object  of 
this  contrivance  was  to  provide  first  for  the  public  wants,  then  the  baths,  and  afterwards 
private  individuals. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  these  three  conduits  was  a  receptacle  (rec^taculum),  from  whence 
the  general  distribution  was  made ;  at  the  mdes  were  two  others  (caducae)  to  take  off  any 
superabundant  quantity.  By  such  an  arrangement  the  various  supplies  were  r^ulated 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  llie  total  width  of  this  castellum  Is  115  feet ;  and  the  plan  and 
sections  show  its  general  arrangement,  its  staircases,  passages,  and  receptacles  for  the  wat^. 
No  expense  was  spared  in  the  construction  of  these  stupendous  edifices,  which,  attached  to 
the  numerous  aqueducts  of  Rome,  must  have  resembled  palaces.  Built  of  squared  stone, 
and  lined  with  brick  coated  with  a  fine  cement,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
leakage  or  infiltration.  The  several  conduits  and  pipes  were  provided  with  valves  and 
corks  for  shutting  off*  or  turning  on  a  supply  to  any  direction,  tlere  the  superintendant 
could  direct  the  now  of  water  to  the  sevend  localities  in  his  neighbourhood,  without  goin^^ 
into  the  castellum :  he  could  also  judge  of  the  quantity  discharged  in  each  direction,  by 
the  simple  instruments  he  was  provided  with  :  experience  soon  taught  him  what  quantity 
flowed  through  the  respective  apertures,  and  he  always  knew,  by  guaging  the  several  cisterns 
or  reservoirs,  what  had  flowed  out.  A  constant  flow  from  the  aqueduct  enabled  him  at 
the  castellum  to  regulate  its  distribution,  and  without  great  arrangement,  when  the  time 
came  for  supplying  the  numerous  baths,  there  woidd  have  been  found  a  deficioicy :  there 
needed  some  precautions  to  prevent  this. 

As  the  waters  brought  by  these  several  conduits  deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of 
earthy  matter,  it  was  necessary  that  the  castellum  which  received  it  shoidd  be  provided 
with  conveniences,  by  which  aU  the  silt  that  accumulated  could  be  readily  removed.  For 
this  purpose  chambers  were  attached  to  the  several  cisterns,  where  the  water  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  efilux  or  letting  it  out,  and  from  them  the  deposit  was  washed,  by  either 
letting  it  off  into  the  public  sewers,  or  removing  it  by  manual  labour.  In  some  of  the 
cisterns  or  reservoirs  discovered,  the  bottom  was  made  with  a  considerable  fall  or  inclination 


*  pit  tunk  in  the  middle,  or  likg  ■  alullow  buin,  with 
u>1e  in  the  centre,  through  which  migtit  be  bcoi 
lulatiotu  of  nnd  orlime  deposited;  these  holes 
■ecured  bj  ■  plug,  ot  b;  a  bard 


dgtit  be  Bcoured  out  all       r-^ — r — 71 — ^* 

lone  in  the  foint  of  the  _      B 

idHCt  at  Julia,  Tepula,  A  ^ 


llie  arch  which  iuppoTtfl  the  triple  aqueduct  of  Julia,  Tepula, 
•Dd  Hartia  diowt  the  last-mentioned  water  conducted  through  the 
lowest  ebaniwl  in  the  section,  and  that  at  Julia  in  the  uwermost : 
it  i]  ritnated  dot  the  Porta  F.«qi.ilin«,  and  on  it  i*  the  JhllowiDg 


■   anatfaer  inacription,  •bowing 


Three  streams,  Donducted  bj  arlificial  channels  one  over  the 
other,  and  differing  in  quality,  required  ^particular  care  that  tbej 
did  not  leak  one  into  the  other,  and  that  the  better  should  not  b« 
deteriorated  b;  cijmmunicating  with  that  which  differed  from  it 
in  ulubritjr  and  cleameas :  we  consequently  And  that  the  channel 
Ibr  tmeb  is  based  upon  a  thick  stone,  passing  into  the  sides  of  the 
squeduct,  which  is  coTered  with  tileaand  a  coat  of  cement  with  the 
greatest  care  :  the  only  chance  of  any  rupture  or  crack  would  arise 
from  a  settlement  of  a  division  of  the  arcade,  which  would  inune- 
dialely  be  dlseoTered  by  (he  leakage,  and  would  speedily  be  re- 
stored. Doors  from  the  outsides  admitted  the  attendant*  oeea. 
uonally  to  exaniine  the  sereral  condoits;  and  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  superrisors  and  sub-engineers  to  leport  mnutuitly  upon  their 
efficiency  and  condition. 
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Se*an  aqueducts  woe  nifficioit  to  nippt;  Roma  until  tha  time  of  Caliguk,  when  two 
Dthen  were  eoiamenced,  which  were  finisheii  bj  the  emperoi  CUudiui :  these  were  — 
ilgwi  Cbudia.  —  Few  «queduct3  exhibit  greater  beauty  of  oonstructioa  or  design,  and 


Porta  Maggiore  to  the 

brink  of  the  CfeUan  HiU 
by  Nero. 

When     we     eraniine 
thii  (tructure  through- 
out itB  entire  length  of 
nearly  50  milea,  we  can- 
not  allow   the     Bonun 
eagineera      who     con-  ir 
■tructed  it  to  haTC  been  [|| 
ignorant  of  hydrostatica-    ^ 
After  the  aouTK  of  tha    . 
■prinn  bad  been  disco-   ^ 
Tere^  to  hare  conducted   ^ 


rater  by 


radium. 


fell    to   t 

■nd  then  diitribute  i 
to  the  aeTcral  portions 
of  the  eity,  could  not  be  ; 
accomplished  without  ■  _ , 
tfaorougfa  knowledge  of  — 
the  lerela  of  the  country  ^ 
through  which  the  aque-  — 

regular  &11  was  main*  ^ 
tuned  throughout,  that  - 

and  it  would  be  iar  mor. 
regulate  such  a  fidl  on  a  1 
of  arches,  than  in  a  aystem 
under  ground.  Such  know] 
that  the  Roman  engineei 
fbundly  instructed  in  the 
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tfamooghlj  understood  the  properties  of  nmniiig  water.  TtiM  aqueduct  received  two 
stTMiDs,  which  flowed  from  near  the  Via  Subkiemu,  a  road  which  follows  the  Talley  of  the 
Anio,  aboTe  TivolL  Its  total  length  was  46,406  Roman  paoei^  S6,SS0  subterranean,  and 
10^176  on  ardxes. 
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The  other  was  the  Anio  Novum,  the  most  considerable  and  curious  in  its  construction. 
It  was  in  length  58,700  Roman  paces,  49,300  under  ground,  9400  above,  and  6491 
carried  on  arches,  some  of  which  exceed  in  height  100  feet  Before  the  water  was 
admitted  into  this  aqueduct,  it  pawspH  through  a  reservoir,  where  the  sediment  was 
collected.  Both  these  aqueducts,  after  passing  on  arches  and  under  ground,  were  united, 
although  the  waters  were  kept  separate. 

The  Tiber,  at  Rome,  was  considered  to  be  91 1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  various  heights  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber  there  that  these  several  aqueducts 
ddivered  their  water  may  be  thus  stated. 


llie  Anio  Novus  was  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber 

The  Aqua  Claudia  .... 

The  Aqua  Julia  .... 

The  Aqua  Marcia  .... 

Tb»  Anio  Vetus  .  .  .  - 

The  Aqua  Virgo  .... 

The  Aqua  Appia  .... 


Fe«t. 
158-88 

148-9 

1S9-4 

1S5-4 

8S-5 

34  S 

27-4 


Tlie  nine  aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  with  water  in  the  time  of  Frontinus  are  stated 
to  have  furnished  a  quantity  as  follows :  — 


The  Aqua  Appia 
The  Anio  Vetus  - 
The  Aqua  Marcia 
The  Aqua  Tepula 
The  Aqua  Julia  - 
The  Aqua  Virgo 
Hie  Aqua  Alsietioa 
The  Aqua  Claudia 
Hie  Anio  Novus 


4398  quinarisB 
4690 

1398  . 
2524 
14018 
4607 
4738 


For  construction  and  architectural  arrangement  the  most  beautiiul  was  the  Aqua 
Claudia,  built  entirdy  of  squared  stone ;  that  of  Marcia,  which  ran  almost  parallel  with 
it,  had  its  arches  16  feet  span,  constructed  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  red,  brown,  and 
yellow ;  the  vraters  were  conducted  in  canals,  one  above  the  other,  and  the  arches  in  many 
places  were  more  than  70  feet  in  height.  Others  were  of  brick  and  marble,  subject  to 
dilapidations,  and  cost  vast  sums  to  repair. 
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,  mttached  lo  mcnC  of  the  oqueductg  for  clouinng  and  fitteriu  Ihe  watoa, 
vere  dHutructal  and  attended  to  with  the  f^renlest  care.  The  cmperM  Nerta  fomicd  many 
deep  reaervoini  by  the  Bida  of  the  aqueducts,  to  collect  the  sediment  in  it*  puiage,  and  ulso 
ordered  that  the  Aqua  Marcla  ihould  not  tie  used  G>r  my  other  purpoaea  but  that  at  beie- 
rage,  it  being  the  coolest  a)  •etl  a*  moat  tnniparent  of  the  wuera  brought  to  Rome. 

When  these  structurea  required  repair  in  the  lirat  inatance  alavea  vere  employed,  540 
being  engaged  by  Agrippa  lor  that  purpoa&  Id  the  time  of  Claudius,  regular  fountaineen 
Tere  appointed,  to  the  niunbcr  of  460  penooB,  distributed  into  orerlooken,  keepen  of  the 
caatellun^  itone-cutteri,  maaons,  plasterers,  stuccoers,  and  othen.  The  work*  vere  ooo- 
ducted  in  the  winter,  it  being  thought  that  the  beat  of  sununei  would  occnian  the  masonry 
to  dry  too  &st  for  its  aalidily. 

In  Rome  ercry  bouse  bad  Ita  fountain,  and  tha  water  laid  oik.  for  the  lue-of  the  inhaUt- 
anta,  and  it  was  not  couudered  that  a  dwelling  was  fit  to  reoeiie  a  tenant,  howeri 
his  lot,  unlea  it  we*  proiided  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water — an  initance  of 
ation  worthy  fhe  imitation  of  modem  times. 

Aqua  Aitietinot  in  length  32,173  paces,  was  brought  by  Aliguatus  to  Romej  the  water 
was  of  a  quality  only  fitted  for  the  purposea  of  irrigation*  being  conaidered  uJQwbole- 
some  to  drink.      358  arches  formed  a  part  of  ili  coostiuction. 

lima  Anitne  awm  and  Claitdia  are  carried  OTer  the  Porta  Haggiore  oo  two  stone  aTcheai, 
highly  decorated  ;  the  water  of  the  Anio  No*U9  flows  abore  that  of  Claudia,  as  indicated 
in  the  section. 
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of  litentore^  moderate  at  his  tables  and  partial  to  men  of  geniiia,  from  amongst  whom 
Ulpian  was  selected  to  be  his  constant  companion. 

TV  Aqmtimtt  at  Nitmes,  or  the  Pont  du  Gard,  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  oonstmoted  by  the 
Bomans  out  <^  Italy,  and  is  supposed  to  hvre  been  executed  by  Agrippa,  who  was  gOTcmor 


Fig.  906. 


POMT  DU  OABO. 


of  that  city  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  declared  curator  perpetuus  aquanun.  Its  perfect 
arrangement  affinrds  us  the  best  means  of  judging  of  such  works. 

It  has  three  tiers  of  arches,  one  above  the  other ;  the  lowest,  under  which  the  river 
Gardon  passes,  b  composed  of  ax  arches,  the  second  of  eleven,  and  the  upper  or  third 
tier  of  thir^-five,  besides  two  openings  made  at  the  side,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
GauL  The  arches  are  semicircular,  and  rest  upon  piers  more  or  less  elevated.  Above  the 
upper  row  was  the  conduit  fior  the  water,  which  psiwed  the  valley  of  the  Gardon  at  a 
hagfat  of  more  than  157  feet -above  the  river  below. 

The  length  of  this  splendid  monument  at  the  level  of  the  string  course  surmounting  the 
first  tier  is  562  feet,  and  at  the  level  of  the  second  string  course  885  feet ;  it  is  nearly  the 
same  length  above  the  crowning  stones  of  the  aqueduct,  between  the  extremities  where 
broken  down. 

The  total  height  is  161  feet,  vis.  66  feet  for  the  first  story  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
the  first  string  course^  the  same  to  the  second  string  course^  and  39  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
stones  which  cover  it.  The  divirions  of  the  arches  and  piers  of  the  first  and  second  stories 
correspond ;  the  lai|^  arch  of  the  first  story,  under  which,  when  there  is  little  water  in  it, 
it  generally  pasnoij  is  the  centre  of  the  monument,  and  the  second  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gardon.  €^  the  first  and  second  story,  on  each  side,  are  arches  of  a  smaller  apace,  which 
are  succeeded  by  others  still  less.  The  difference  in  the  span  of  these  arches,  and  their  all 
being  semicircular,  obliged  their  springing  to  commence  at  diffcrrnt  levels,  which  has  a 
singular  effect  The  large  arch  through  which  the  river  passes  is  80  fiset  5  inches  in 
diameter ;  the  three  on  the  right  side  are  63  feet,  and  the  smaller  are  51  feet.  All  the  arches 
of  the  upper  story  are  equal  in  span,  15  feet  9  inches :  their  piers  vary  in  width,  and  do 
not  eome  immediately  over  those  oif  the  two  stories  below ;  consequently,  in  this  tier  there 
b  no  symmetry  maintained  with  those  beneath  them,  nor  are  the  perpendiculars  kept. 

Tlie  thiekmnBi  of  the  Pont  du  Gard,  from  the  face  of  one  side  to  that  of  the  other,  u  at 
the  first  story  SO  feet  9  inches,fst  the  second  story  15  feet,  at  the  third  1 1  feet  9  inches. 
Each  story  fistms  a  mmsiderable  set-o£f^  three  feet  nearly  on  each  side  of  the  first  story,  and 
1  fix>t  6  inches  at  the  second,  where  the  string  course  or  cymatium  was  increased  a  little 
more  than  a  fix»t  in  its  projection,  to  allow  fixH  passengers  to  traverse  the  valley  with 
more  fiwility* 

file  lower  piers  are  strengthened  and  protected  by  buttresses  of  a  triangular  plan,  which 
directed  the  waters  of  the  vsUey  in  time  of  floods.  The  construction  of  the  Pont  du  Gard 
exhibits  great  skill ;  the  stones  are  ali  laid  according  to  their  natural  beds  in  the  quarry, 
and  their  dimeiisioi»  are  considerable:  they  were  brought  from  the  neighbourhood,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  are  of  the  same  quality  as  those  employed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Nismes.  Cmrbels  or  projecting  stones  'are  left  in  various  parts,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  centres  and  scaffolding,  which  were  not  removed,  that  they  might  be  seiw 
vioeable  for  after  repairs. 

The  foundations  were  established  upon  a  rock  6  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the 
thirkncss  of  the  piers  b  fiwmed  of  only  two  or  three  stones  of  large  dimennons.  The 
courses  are  in  general  2  feet  in  height  Hie  key-stone  of  the  large  arch  is  5  feet  3  ihches, 
and  that  of  the  others  5  feet  in  depth  ;  those  of  the  arches  of  the  upper  story  2  feet  7  inches. 

The  lower  arches  are  formed  of  four  separate  rings  in  their  soffites,  those  of  the  range 
above  of  three,  and  those  oi  the  upper  or  smaller  range  of  single  rings  or  courses  of  voussoirs : 

N 
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thu  kind  of  construction  k  unique ;  the  ▼outaoira  seem  to  be  curried  side  by  side,  and  the 
soffites  of  the  arches  exhibit  the  joints  not  broken,  but  continuing  round  in  one  line.  The 
thickness  of  the  arch  conrists  of  three  distinct  arches  not  tied  or  bonded  togedier. 

The  whole  is  of  freestone,  from  the  firandations  to  the  third  course  above  the  cynatiuiDt 
which  covers  the  piers  of  the  third  story.  Moellon  or  rubble  was  employed  for  the  filling 
in  of  the  piers,  spandrills,  and  {launches,  of  the  first  and  second  stories. 

The  stones  are  laid  without  cement,  and  owe  their  solidity  to  the  weight  of  each  block, 
and  the  nicety  observed  in  the  working  of  their  beds  and  joints.  Each  stone  was  dropped 
into  its  place  by  means  of  the  lewis,  the  holes  for  the  insertion  of  which  are  still  seen  exactly 
placed  over  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each.  The  work  above  the  small  arches  of  the  third 
story  u  of  nusonry  filled  in  with  rubble  work  :  here  a  considerable  quantity  of  cement  is 
used,  which  has  become  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself  fintning  one  impermeable  mass,  and  pre- 
yenting  any  filtration,  which  would,  if  suffered,  have  been  detrimental  to  the  structure. 

The  chumel  for  the  water  is  placed  between  two  iralls  of  masonry,  2  fiset  9  inches  thick ; 
the  bottom  has  an  inverted  arch,  which  with  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  cement  2  inches 
in  thickness,  composed  of  fine  aand,  powdered  brick  and  quick-lime.  Its  strength  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  hardest  stone,  and  there  is  no  apparent  change  in  it,  nnoe  it  was  first  laid 
on.  This  layer  of  cemoit  is  covered  with  a  fine  mastic,  very  thin,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
laid  on  with  a  brushy  ^ving  the  whole  a  fiice  as  smooth  as  highly  polished  marble.' 

The  waters  of  the  Eure  and  Airan  wore  conducted  along  this  course,  which  was  4  feet  in 
width,  and  4  feet  9  inches  in  height.  The  walls  are  of  moellon  or  rubble^  and  had  over 
them  a  covering  or  sUb,  2  feet  6  inches  in  heiglit,  fi^rmed  of  two  courses  of  fi-eestone 
projecting  2  feet ;  over  tiiese  were  laid  slabs  of  freestone,  which  covered  in  the  aqueduct, 
12  feet  in  length,  and  3  feet  3  inches  in  width,  projecting  over  the  walk  below  9 
inches.  The  fell  given  to  the  water  is  finir-hundredUis  of  a  foot  ibr  every  hundred  feet, 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  aqueduct,  which  brought  the  waters  to  the  inhabitmlB 
of  Nismes,  flrom  the  sources  of  the  Eure  and  Airan  in  Hie  valley  of  Uies ;  after  these  rivers 
have  supplied  many  mills,  they  feU  into  tiie  Gardon,  near  the  Pont  du  Gard. 

Several  portions  of  the  two  aqueducts  whidi  conv^ed  their  waters  respectively  to  flie 
great  aqu^uct  still  remain,  between  Uses  and  the  village  of  S.  Maximin. 

The  commencement  of  the  aqueduct  was  to  the  south  of  S.  Maxitnin  ;  it  IbHowed  all 
the  sinuosities  of  the  hiU,  so  that  the  level  was  always  maintained ;  it  was  entirdy  tmder- 
ground,  and  often  cut  in  the  rock  ttselC     Tlie  -Romans  constructed  small  bridges  over  the 
rivulets,  which  wore  permitted  to  pursue  thm  course  to  the  Gardon.     One  of  these,  thrown 
across  tiie  cascade  of  the  Bord  Negr^  remains.    After  having  passed  tiie  ChAteau  d' Argdliea 
the  side  of  the  hill  is  lower,  and  the  summit  is  below  the  levd  of  the  waters^  conducted  to 
this  point ;  here  the  aqueduct  is  carried  on  a  series  of  arches,  similar  to  those  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Pont  du  Gard,  with  which  tiiey  unite,  pasdng  behind  tiie  village  of  Vers,  and 
describing  on  their  plan  considerable  bendings,  that  they  may  fellow  the  crest  of  the  bill, 
which  precaution  was  necessary,  to  eocmomise  the  height  of  the  piers.     Thus  the  waters  <rf 
the  Eure  and  Airan  arrived  at  the  Pont  du  Gard  by  a  circuitous  flow  of  50^855  feet ;  after 
it  had  passed  the  Pont  du  Gard,  the  aqueduct  was  lost  in  the  rides  of  the  mountain  as  fer  as 
Lafoux ;  it  then  reappeared,  and  was  carried  on  arches  more  or  less  elevated  acroas  the 
gorges  met  with  in  its  passage,  some  of  which  remain.      It  was  then  carried  on  the  castem 
ride  of  the  hill,  behind  St  Bonnet,  under  the  village  of  Samhac,  and  crossed  the  great  road 
to  Nismes  near  Besonce,  to  arrive  at  the  mountain  of  St  Gervasy,  which  it  feUowed  as  fiu* 
as  Nismes.     Tlie  whole  distance  from  the  Pont  du  Gard  is  83,665  feet  t  whence  It  results 
that  the   total  length  of  the  aqueduct  between  the  extreme  points  was  184,515  feet 
The  relations  of  both  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  on  the  construction  of  aqueducts^  the  engineer 
here  finds  carried  into  efi^  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  and  he  must  be  convinced  that 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the  laws  of  hydrodynamics  was  fiur  greater  than 
th^  have  received  credit  for.    If  their  writers  have  not  handed  down  to  us  the  caleulatioos 
nude  prerious  to  the  commencement  of  these  vast  and  laborious  undertakings,  the  woiks 
show  practically  their  engineers  thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  levelling,  and  the  laws 
by  which  water  in  its  course  was  governed :  though  the  fidl  given  to  the  dope  of  the 
channel  of  this  aqueduct  is  but  small,  it  is  reg^ular  throughout,  and  fimn  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted,  we  cannot  but  give  the  constructors  the  credit  of  having  under- 
stood thoroughly  the  nature  and  properties  attendant  upon  running  water,  and  that  they 
must  have  observed  and  stuped  the  slopes  and  beds  of  the  rivulets  and  larger  streams  before 
they  could  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  displayed  in  these  surprising  monuments ;  as  mueh 
care  was  required,  or  perhaps  more,  to  set  out  one  of  these  water  conduits,  than  is  demanded 
for  a  modem  railway.  We  find  the  principles  to  perform  both  nearly  similar,  the  locomotive^ 
in  one  case,  is  to  be  moved  along  a  level  or  inclined  plane  at  a  certain  angle,  while  the  water 
is  to  keep  one  uniform  and  constant  course ;  both  in  mountainous  districts  must  be  eomt- 
ducted  over  valleys  on  artificial  constructions,  and  al<mg  the  sides  of  steep  hills,  and  this 
must  be  performed  without  creating  any  abrupt  turns  or  angles.     In  drawing  a  comparison 
between  the  experience  of  the  men  onployed  in  engineering  works  in  times  past  and  at  the 
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premit  day,  the  •queduel  and  nilroad  might  be  taken  t>  a  fiur  test  of  tbeiiahllit]'  i  to  eSed 
the  oaa  U  b  diSciilt  as  Ibe  other,  and  the  aame  kind  of  talent  ii  requiced  in  buth  ;  be  wha 
could  poSjiui  the  MM  might  Bafel;  be  entniiteil  vitfa  tbe  other.  1/  thia  opinion  is  correct, 
ve  ou^t  not  to  be  satisfied  that  during  the  laat  two  thousand  jaan  we  have  made  suf- 
ficient pngros,  and  the  hiMorian  may,  periiape,  be  induced  to  say  we  had  not  yet  airiTed 
at  the  exeeUeuoe  attained  in  former  tixaa.  When  the  writer  viaited  this  splendid  Boman 
work  in  the  jear  I81T.  it  was  about  to  receiia  a  c<Hk>iderabl«  repair:  no  monument  ii 
more  deserring  of  beii^  uplieid  than  the  Poot  du  Card ;  it  is  an  aridenee  of  the  talent  and 
Aill  at  the  Roman  engineers  in  their  beat  days,  and  worthy  of  being  Kudied  by  all  who 
bare  the  coDductiDg  of  water  to  a  great  and  important  city. 

Aqimbitt  ef  Fbitci,  an  ancient  city  of  Etniria,  the  date  of  wliich  is  not  accurately  ascer- 
tained, though  its  manner  of  eonttructian  indioatca  the  period  of  the  empire,  of  which  it  ia 
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Modem  writers  wonder  why  aqueducts  were  buih  in  preference  to  the  humble  and  ordinary 
method  of  eonTeyanoe  of  water  in  pipok  and  cmtdemn  Sexlui  V.,  Nicholaa  V.,  and  Paid 
v.,  who  during  their  aoTcreignty  as  Papta  used  aioiilar  mcaiu  to  bring  three  noble  atreama 
of  water  into  Rome.  In  the  first  place,  any  metal  pipes  laid  acroat  the  Campagna  or  manh; 
land  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  that  cit;,  would  not  only  have  perished  ultimately  from  the 
abundance  of  carbonic  add  contained  in  the  wsten  of  the  aiul,  but  thia  dinaWing  the  lead 
cr  iron  would  pcaaon  all  the  inhabitanta ;  in  the  next,  the  pipes  would  have  bean  more  coatly 
ttiaa  maiaet  of  masonry,  if  the  bore  was  suffieiont  to  conduct  the  qnantitice  which  the  arched 
luets  were  anatded  to  do.  By  takii^  the  lerela  aominldy  at  fint,  and  allowing  tbe 
r  fkll  throu^out,  a  r^ular  supply  was  maintained,  and  the  water,  pirlectly  pure 
^lout  its  whole  Bourse,  was  deliTeted  into  castelli,  or  rwiriirirs  at  a  height  above  the 
leiel  of  the  city  which  rendered  any  mesfaanieal  power  lumaoeMary  fbr  its  eleration  i  it 
could  from  tbfsn  be  distributed  to  the  baths,  ibuntun^  and  priyate  houses,  by  simply 
0)Mungtlie  sluioaB  at  particular  houn  sppointed  for  the  purpose.  Ihe  ancient  aqueducts 
fer  nearly  9000  yean  haye  conveyed  runiung  streams  omstantly,  and  if  an  estimate  was 
ma^k  of  the  eoat  of  tb«r  first  construction  in  stone  or  brick,  after  the  Roman  manner, 
and  anotber  upon  our  system  of  pipes,  their  wear  and  tear,  with  the  daily  and  hourly 
cxpenae  fif  steam-eQ^ne-pover  to  raise  the  water,  the  balance  would  be  found  greatly  in 
^ouT  of  die  ancient  method.  Ilie  purity  of  the  water  and  its  abimdancei  which  could 
keep  hundreda  of  Ibuntuiw  of  tbe  imperial  city,  end  still  does,  constantly  playing,  is  another 

Agatduitat  LfcnM.   Augustus, 'nberius.and  Claudiiis,all«)ntributed  to  tbeembellishment  ' 
of  this  ancient  town,  then  called  Lugdonum.    A  palace  erected  by  tbe  latter  ei 
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work  was  performed  was  as  follows :  —  A 
level  pavement  was  formed  of  brick,  on 
which  was  raised  a  frame  or  caissoon  of 
timber  planks ;  against  the  sides  of  thisf 
squared  stones  were  laid  in  r^ular  courses, 
and  their  interior  filled  in  with  rubble,  in  a 
dry  state,  after  which  a  grouting  of  liquid 
cement  was  poured  in  to  consolidate  the 
whole.  Lime^  fine  gravel>  or  sand,  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  water  formed 
thb  grouting ;  ^ler  a  suflfieient  time'  had 
been  allowed  for  the  work  to  ccmsolidate, 
the  caissoon  was  mounted  upon  another 
course  or  layer  of  tiles,  and  similar  oper- 
ations to  the  first  took  place. 

The  bricks  or  tiles  used  are  1  foot 
9  inches  in  length,  12  inches  in  breadth, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness. 

The  whole  of  the  water  conduit  was 
coated  with  cement;  at  the  bottom  its 
thickness  was  6  inches,  at  the  sides  an 
inch  and  a  half:  24  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  canal,  at  every  SO  inches  distance, 
iron  ties  were  inserted  to  hold  the  side 
walls  together,  and  prevent  their  being 
pressed  outwards. 

The  three  ^aqueducts  of  the  ancient 
Lugdunum  were  traced  for  many  miles 
to  the  source  of  the  waters  they  conducted, 
by  M.  Delorme,  who,  in  1759,  gave  to  the 
slance  de  I'Acad^mie  an  account  of  his 
researches.  The  Mont  de  Pile  derived  its 
supply  firom  the  river  Gierre  and  some 
smaller  springs  in  its    vicinity.      These 
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waters  having  been  conducted  over  eight  bridges,  across  the  valley  where  the  ninth  was 
situated,  the  syphon  was  carried  over.  The  valley  at  the  foot  of  i^e  heights  of  Soncieu 
is  very  deep,  and  where  the  aqueduct  crosses,  was  a  large  reservoir,  constructed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Garon. 

Here  we  have  an  example  showing  us  that  the  Romans  well  knew,  when  water  was 
brought  down  one  side  of  a  hill,  how  to  make  it  rise  on  the  other :  why  this  plan  was 
adopted  in  preference  to  building  a  series  of  arches,  like  the  Pont  du  Gard,  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  the  arrangement  proves  that  they  practically  understood  that  water  would 
find  its  level,  what  precautions  to  take  to  expel  the  air,  and  the  advantages  of  a  venter. 

Leaden  pipes  of  large  dimensions,  bedded  on  the  lides  of  the  valley,  conducted  the  water 
to  others,  laid  over  a  bridge  in  an  inverted  curve ;  they  were  then  continued  up  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  valley,  and  ddivered  the  water  into  another  reservoir,  of  corresponding  level  to 
the  one  on  the  hill  before  described.  Tlie  aqueduct  then  took  the  name  of  Chaponest,  from 
the  hill  where  the  last  reservoir  was  situated,  and  the  waters  were  conducted  underground 
along  the  west  side  of  the  village.  A  bridge  of  90  arcades  carried  it  to  another  reservob,  when 
it  again  descended  into  the  valley  in  similar  leaden  pipes,  passing  over  the  river  Baunan  in  an 
inverted  curve,  and  again  mounted  to  a  second  reservoir  at  St.  Foi.  A  series  of  arcades  con- 
ducted it  to  levd  ground,  sometimes  above,  at  others  below ;  it  continued  its  current  till  it 
reached  the  gate  of  St  Irenee,  where  was  another  reservoir;  leaden  pipes  conducted  it 
through  the  fi>sae  of  St  Irenee,  when  it  mounted  once  more,  and  was  discharged  into  another 
reservoir,  near  the  Gate  of  Trion ;  in  this  instance  the  pipes  were  bedded  in  a  mass  of  solid 
masonry,  and  not  carried  over  a  bridge. 

The  total  length  of  the  course  of  this  aqueduct  was  13  leagues,  in  which  distance  it  had 
a  fall  of  upwards  of  350  feet 

llie  reservoir,  which  emitted  the  water  at  the  aqueduct  bridge  of  the  Garon,  was  built  at 
the  top  of  a  tower;  its  length  was  14  feet,  and  its  breetdth  4  feet  6  inches.  On  the  side  towards 
the  valley  9  oval  holes  were  made,  at  9  feet  from  the  bottom,  about  12  inches  in  height, 
and  a  little  less  in  width ;  through  these  passed  the  leaden  pipes,  which  descended  into  the 
valley,  crossed  over  the  bridge  of  arches,  and  rose  on  the  ol^er  side  in  the  regular  and  uni- 
form curve  of  a  great  syphon.  When  the  water  reached  the  reservoir  destined  to  receive  it 
on  the  opppnte  side,  it  entered  at  the  top,  and  was  emitted  at  the  bottom  :  the  leaden  pipes 
were  8  inches  diameter  in  the  clear,  formed  of  metal  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the 
water  in  the  emitting  reservoir  was  always  a  fiN>t  lower  than  in  that  which  received  it    One 
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poctioo  of  tb*  iqiieduet  vn  Ibnned  bj  opening  ■  trench  5  (bet  wide  utd  10  feet  deep, 
with  ■  onifonn  bU  of  IS  inehee  fix  ererj  hundred  loaet.  Tbt  i^unnd  for  the  water  wai 
lined  with  ntaioaij,  the  bottom  of  which  wu  13  incbe*  thick;  on  thii  two  wall),  18  inofaee 
in  thicknei^  woe  railed  to  the  hei^tt  of  5  feet ;  the  qiace  In  In  mi.  bong  two  feet  id  width, 
waa  coToed  bj  ■  aenueircnlai'  arch,  13  indie*  in  thicknen.  oter  wliich  earth  wu  laid  to  an 
arenge  tfaickaoa  of  3  feet. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  watsreoime  a  eoat  of  oement.  6  inehet  in  depth,  wai  laid,  and 
the  aide*  were  coated  is  a  nmilv  manner,  to  tbethiduKM  of  an  inch  and  a  half  j  the  width 
between  Hie  walla  brang  reduced  to  twentj-one  inches  The  walls  vete  formed  of  imall 
■ngiilap  atones,  laid  in  mortar,  compooed  of  coane  rougb  land  )  the  cement  used  for  the 
llnmg  was  made  of  Terj  fine  aand,  lime,  and  powdered  brick;  that  employed  for  the  first 
cut  was  of  a  coaner  kind,  the  powdered  brick  being  as  large  aa  a  pea  ;  but  the  lime  aeenu 
to  baTe  been  &e^  &om  the  kiln,  and  well-tempered  M  the  time- 
Where  the  aqueduct  was  tunnelled  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  its  walercoune  wai 
eoodderably  below  the  suiJace,  pvtai  or  welii  were  aunk,  to  allow  the  rapoun  which 
anne  to  dispene  fieel;  ;  these  shafb  were  made  at  the  distance  of  an  attut,  or  ISO  feet, 
man;  of  which  are  found  with  their  tide*  Meined  in  laj  periect  order ;  tfae;  admitted 
light  and  air.  and  also  the  workmen  who  were  required  to  repair  any  defocts,  or  remoTe 
any  deposit  that  might  by  accident  accumulate  within  the  ehanncL  The  putei  muiit  not 
be  confounded  with  the  colunmarifle,  or  Tent-pipei,  which  were  perpendieidar  tubea,  the 
ti^M  of  which  roae  ccmaiderablj  above  the  aqueduct,  for  the  purpose  of  muntaining  an 
equal  preaaure  and  rentilation  throughout-  Health  was  the  consideration  which  cauied  so 
manj  eontriTances  to  maintain  the  water  pure ;  the  ancients  knew  that  pent  up,  and  not 
allowed  ita  due  proportion  of  ur,  it  lost  that  gparkling  effect  for  which  it  ia  admired  ;  thej 
pr^rred  tfae  walled  oquedoots  on  this  account,  as  thejr  dcUiered  the  water  in  a  whole- 


j  intcnnediate  couiae  of  brick-  The  archei  were  roofod  orer,  to  throw  off  the 
rvin  ;  and  the  enOance  to  the  aqueduct  wai  bjiron  doors  placed  to  open  intemallj.  llioaB 
portiona  midergmund  were  approached  by  man-holea,  brought  up  a  little  above  the  lerel 
of  the  soil,  and  the  sitrvnce  of  the  water  into  the  aqueduct  wai  bj  a  Talve,  which,  Eliding 
up  and  dowi^  eould  be  r^ulated  at  pleasure. 

When  the  aqucdnct  waa  formed  above  ground,  a  footing  of  maaonry  6  incbea  in  thjilrnf 
waa  set  ODt,  and  the  span  of  the  arcbee  varied  according  to  their  height ;  all  woe  lem^ 


areolar,  and  if  of  13  feet  apan.  the  pier*  were  made  equal  to  half,  and  where  the  arehea 
required  to  be  built  to  the  h^gbt  of  31  het,  the  width  of  the  opening  was  15  feet  G  inchei, 
and  the  piet*  7  feet  9  inchea ;  so  that  the  piers  were  half  the  opeiung,  and  the  opening  or 
■pan  mode  equal  to  half  the  height. 

-Where  the  canal  for  the  water  waa  formed  on  this  portion  of  the  aqueduct,  an  oDhet  was 
made  on  each  side,  increaaing  the  thickness  to  6  fect- 

The  piers  and  masonry  throughout  are  of  a  corresponding  style,  formed  of  imall  iquin 
stones,  laid  in  a  thick  bed  of  mortar,  and  known  as  the  opua  reticulatum,  a  beautifol  kind  of 
work,  described  by  Vitnivius  in  lib.  ii-  cap.  8. :  it  is,  however,  Terj|  subject  to  split,  from  its 
Dol  having  the  ueceasary  bond ;  ita  whole  atren)^  depends  upon  its  quoina  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  «pai»  given  lo  the  reticulated  diviMon  —  which  must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
ample  filling  io-  iSe  two  or  three  couracsof  tiles  or  stones  which  lay  horiionoJly  throuf^ 
tfae  entire  wall  aerve  to  tie  on  the  two  feces  of  the  work,  in  port,  but  there  ia  not  that  ata- 
bilityin  a  pier  so  constructed,  as  isfotmd  with  either  Eogli^  or  Flemiah  bond ;  the  cement. 
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wben  eloeOenl^  make*  np  fat  this  defect,  but  ve  freqnantlj  find  in  nbrolttod  vMb- 

epefiingB  and  cracks,  vhich  prove  it  a  not  ealculatad  to  nipport  a  h«ATj  tuid  oowttnt 

vrigbt-      At  eTcr]>  4  feet  id  hnglit,  tvo  «oiinei  of  brick  boDded  or  tied  tbe  irork  togMbv, 

the  bricks  being  3  inches  in  thickness,  and 

twenty-tTO  inches  square.      The  quoins  .^s^^^-^—^^ 

of  the  pien  an  formed  of  squared  stoDe, 

but  Bs  these  wen  not  properly  vorked. 

they  have  been  detKhed  and  created  con- 

■iderabl*  injury. 
Hie  Touooin  of  the  arche*  are  eom- 

powd   of   itotke,    3   inches   in  Ihicknen. 

■nd  an  alternate  on*  of  brick ;  over  tbe 

eitrado*  is  laid  a  brick,  vliieh  by  its  pro- 
jection forms  a  label,  on  iWs  two  courses 

of  tiJe  or  brick  sre  bedded,  wbkh  contimie 

through  the  whole  length  witiiout  pro- 
jecting.     On  this  eonrse  of  double  tile 

the  water  channel  is  built. 

The  Tatley  between  Soneieu  and  Cha- 

ponost  has  a  depth  of  nearly  £00  feet,  and 

fin  nearly  9500  feet  tiie   water  is  con-  . 

ducted  over  an  aqueduct  composed  of  five  [, 

stories  of  arches  ;  that  betweeaChspoDost   ' 

and  St.  Foi  is  nearly  SOO  fitet  in  depth, 

has  nght  stories  of  arches,  and  the  third 

valley  between  St.   Foi  and   Fouirieres 

had  three  stories  of  arches- 
Some  of  the  leaden  pipes  Ibund  at  the 

eitreiuity.  where  the  water  entered  the 

palace,  were  from  15  to  SO  feet  in  length, 

and  bore  the  marks  of  Tiberiua  aaudius         "*■  ""■  ""  "  ''""■ 

Cowr. 

7Ae  jfqiudiKl  mar  Froia,  called  Esterelle,  where  it  pma  tbreogh  Um  eonntry  of  Gap- 
gallon,  or  Agreeable  Talley,  is  a  noble  atructure.     It>  piers  are  strengtliaied  by  buttrasci, 

tbe  winds  of  this  valley  being  at  times  poweifid  and  very  destructive :  the  water  ■  brongM 


from  the  river  Siagne,  running  near  Mons,  5  miles  from  Frtjus.  The  country  is  veiT 
uneven,  and  full  of  rocks,  which  in  many  parts  have  been  tunnelled,  file  whole  eureuit 
made  by  this  aqiicduct,  in  consequence  of  the  difficultic*  presented  by  the  country  through 
which  it  passes,  is  more  than  ten  leagues. 

All  the  provinces  in  the  south  of  France  were  as  well  supplied  with  water  as  R<Mne 
itself^  and  die  various  engineering  works  as  admirably  perfbnn«i  ws  in  the  imperial  city. 
Rich,  indeed,  is  this  district  with  amphitheatres,  theatres,  temples,  baths,  and  public  balld- 
ings,  and  no  one  can  doubt,  who  has  travelled  through  this  deiightfiij  district,  of  the  pro- 
gren  made  in  the  arts  and  cirilintion  at  a  very  early  period. 

AqHtdiict  at  Metx,  was  another  beautiAil  piece  of  construction  tliat  conducted  the  ipringa 
found  in  a  valley  beyond  Gone^  now  called  la  BonUhnt,  for  a  distance  of  1 1,373  toises,  wiOi 
a  &oe  of  about  TO  feet  They  are  first  led  through  a  channel  3  feet  in  breadth,  and  6 
feet  deep,  formed  in  a  bed  of  masonry,  composed  of  rough  stones  and  mortar.  On  the  inte- 
rior the  walls  are  faced  with  masonry  in  regular  courses,  and  where  tbe  watenoune  ia  laid 
against  the  side  of  the  hill,  an  additional  wall,  varying  in  thicknua  from  one  to  two  feet,  » 
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buiH  to  renik  the  thrust  of  the  earth.  The  ehaimel  for  the  water  is  arched  semicirettlarly, 
and  the  TOUMoifs  are  at  the  top  S  inehes  thick,  and  at  their  intradoa  only  S :  they  are 
generally  IS  inches  square. 


1 


PABTS  op  OASnUUM. 


Fig.  212. 

n*  msMMs  <tf  Jbiqr  are  eonadflvablc^  and  are 
situated  at  about  one  league  horn  Hets»  in  a 
beantifid  Tallcy,  through  which  the  Moselle 
iewsL  There  are  sixteen  arcades,  the  openings 
unequal;  six  bcfaie  arriring  at  that  whidi 
fonsia  tbm  entrsnee  to  the  Tillage,  the  others 
are  in  s  meadow;  the  aqueduct  afterwards 
cMases  the  Moerfia  The  work  is  executed 
with  small  stones,  in  die  form  of  bricks^  laid 
in  regular  courses ;  and  in  the  nei|^bourhood 
is  e  quarry  where  many  of  these  stones  remain, 
and  the  hatchets  which  prciiaied  them  haTO 
sometimes  been  found. 

The  erection  of  this  aqueduct  is  attribnted- 
to  the  Roman  legions  at  the  time  they  were 
commanded  by  Drusufl^  who  obtained  s  victory 
over  the  Germans ;  he  was  the  son  of  livia, 
and  brother  to  the  Emperor  Hberius  ;  his 
monument  is  at.Mayence^  where  he  died  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  a  fidl 
fifom  his  horse. 

The  plan  of  the  Castellum  and  of  the  Pis- 
cina limaria  may  be  accurately  traced,  the 
arches  and  construction  of  which  are  highly 
ingenious. 

The  length  of  the  series  of  arcades  which  crossed  the  Moselle  was  about  570  toiaes;  the 
thickness  of  the  piers  12  feet,  but  the  opening  of  the  arches^  and  the  width  of  the  pisn^ 
these  were  sometimes  14,  and  at  others  15  foet 

H  4 
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In  on*  put  ■rf'  th«  aquedaet  vm  a  double  eh»nngl.  fcnned  b;  a  diTincm  vail,  whidi  was 
ootiiidered  KrricfAble  in  cam  of  a  Tfpur  Iwng  required. 

Tile  qiuctity  of  vmtcr  which  flowed  to  Meti  wu  calcuLatod  mt  upwards  of  a  thooauid 
cubic  &et  per  mioute. 

Aqutda^  of  Evom  in  Portugal,  in  the  prorinoe  of  Alenkt^o,  was  coosbi^ctcd,  aa  well  aa 
a  tonple  to  Diana,  by  Sertoriua  Thii  town,  the  tllird  of  inipf>rtanoe  in  the  kinplom, 
abounded  with  Roman  remuna  Tlie  aqueduct  ia  in  good  preaerratioa,  the  archca  are  19 
feet  6  inches  in  qno  ;  the  pien  9  iiiet  in  breadth,  and  4  feet  6  indiea  in  thickoeaa  In  mne 
initancei  additional  atrength  u  giTen  bj  buttrenea.  All  the  work  ia  executed  in  atone,  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  arcbea,  which  are  in  tile  or  brick-  The  caatellnm,  of  fine  proportions^ 
rcDiaini  tbtj  perfect ;  its  tbno  is  circular,  12  feet  6  incbea  in  diameter ;  oa  the  exterior  are 
eight  Ionic  columns,  between  which  are  aa  many  niches,  with  hemiaph^eal  heads,  throu^ 
one  of  which  ia  an  entry  to  the  interior.  Oyer  this  order  ia  another  formed  ot  pilaatcnt 
and  the  chamber  was  covered  by  an  hemispherical  dome- 

1^  Aqmtdurt  at  CarAagt.  Its  ruins  may  be  traced  far  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  at  tha 
nllage  of  Ariiana,  near  Tunis;  one  range  of  arches  is  entire,  TOftet  hif^  with  pier*  K 
ftet  square,  built  of  a  hard  dunble  limestone,  and  excelloit  nuntar.  Many  of  the  nalenii 
for  the  reception  of  the  water,  built  of  rubble  and  cement,  remain,  though  eonrcrtad  into 
dwellings  and  stablea.  Other  nnaller  eistem%  93  bet  in  loigth,  90  in  width,  and  ST  in 
bei^t,  to  the  Tault,  are  mrt  with.  Temples  wve  erected  ore  the  fiKmtains  whidi  auppGcd 
this  aqueduct ;  tbe  conduit  for  water  was  6  foet  in  hei^it,  and  4  in  width,  gathered  in  at 
the  top  like  a  pyramid,  and  lined  internally  with  a  beautiful  oement,  in  hi^  preaerratioik. 
This  aqueduet  passed  by  a  tunnel  tbraugfa  the  hill,  and  at  erery  180  feet  pcrpcsidicular 
ahafta,  4  feel  in  diameter,  were  formed  c^  courses  of  squared  stone,  which  were  carried 
up  4  feet  above  the  surfeoe  of  the  ground ;  these  shafts  were  used  for  drawing  up  th«  aul, 
and  afterwards  left  for  ventilation- 
Near  Udena  is  another  aqueduct,  built  by  tbe  Cartbaginiattt ;  a  thousand  arches  of  be>ni< 
tifiil  masonry  remain,  which  are  upwards  of  100  ftet  io  height ;  aome  writers  say  tbU  wwrn 
the  work  of  the  Romans  after  (hey  had  sublugated  the  country. 

7^  Aqmeduet  of  Stgatia,  built  by  Trwu>-  <>•  •quarad  •tone,  laid  without  mortar,  aiteodi 
upwards  of  92SQ  feet  aeroas  a  valley  ;  io  manj  plaoea  it  is  Dearly  100  feet  in  hei^t. 
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T%e  Aqmedmei  at  Qmtiamimopk  was  ertcted  by  Hadrian  befim  the  foundation  of  the  new 
citj  by  Constantine ;  afterwards  it  bore  the  name  of  Valena,  as  wdl  as  that  of  Theodosius. 
It  consists  of  two  tiers  of  arches^  built  with  alternate  layers  of  stone  and  brick,  in  a  similar 
mamftpT  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Tfts  Aqm/eAut  at  Lubon,  where  it  crosses  the  Talley  of  the  Aliantara,  about  a  mile 
from  the  city,  eonasts  of  thirty-five  archcs»  one  of  whic^  measured  to  the  soffite,  is  SSI 
feet,  and  the  entire  height  of  the  structure  at  this  place  is  said  to  be  263  feet  The 
ap&a  of  the  principal  arch  is  108  feet,  and  the  thickness  83  feet  8  inches.  A  vaulted  cor- 
ridor, 9J  feet  hi|^  and  5  feet  in  breadth,  passes  over  three  arches,  on  each  side  of 
whidi  corridor  is  a  semicircular  diannel  fer  the  water  to  flow,  13  inches  in  diameter. 

Aqueducts  were  built  throughout  the  eastern  as  well  as  western  provinces,  and  Pliny,  in 
one  oif  his  letters  to  the  emperor,  saya^  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia  had 
expended  3,000^829  sesterces  (about  24,00021)  in  building  an  aqueduct,  which  did  not 
answer  the  purpose,  and,  consequently,  was  abandoned  to  ruin.  A  second  attempt  in 
another  situation  was  made,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  2/XX),000  of  sesterces,  which  also 
feiled.  Pliny  himself  then  examined  some  springs  from  whence  the  water  might  be  coiw 
veyed  over  arches,  as  was  attempted  in  the  first  design,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
whole  city  might  be  supplied ;  he  recommends  the  use  of  brick  for  turning  the  new  arches, 
as  it  was  cheaper  and  easier  to  carry  up  a  work  in  that  material ;  he  also  requested  the 
emperor  to  send  some  engineer  skilled  in  the  management  of  waterworks  to  undertake  the 
construction.  Tngan,  in  his  reply,  observes,  that  every  province  is  provided  with  men  of 
skill  and  ingenuity,  and  that  Greece  supplied  most  of  tfie  architects  tiut  came  to  Rome. 

Camah  in  habf  and  ike  Raman  Emfirt. — Canals  in  the  early  history  of  Italy  seem  to  have 
been  formed,  either  for  the  transport  of  an  army,  or  for  draining  a  morass  or  marsh  :  that 
cut  through  the  Pontine  marshes,  168  years  before  Christ,  was  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  country  nxve  salubrious.  Before  this  period  the  Etruscans  had  cut  many  canals,  and 
they  executed  the  Fossa  Phillistina  and  the  Fossa  Carbonania,  which  drew  their  waters 
frtm  ihe  Po;  indeed  the  country  watered  by  this  river  has  always  been  the  scene 
where  the  great  undertakings  in  Italy  connected  with  inland  navigation  have  been  car- 
ried out. 

The  consul  Caius  Marius,  about  51  years  before  Christ,  wss  sent  into  Pktyvence  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  to  defend  it  against  the  incursions  of  the  northern  bsrbarians,  and  established 
himspJf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aries,  on  a  qMit  where  he  could  with  fecility  receive  his 
supplies  by  means  of  the  Rhone  from  the  sea.  The  river  was  difiicult  of  entry,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shoals  thrown  up  at  the  mouth,  and  this  consul  undertook' to  dig  a  canal,  and 
eonduct  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  from  the  left  bank,  opposite  his  camp,  into  a  haven  eUled 
Foe^  where  the  wtsstlu  lay.  Tins  canal,  called  the  Fossa  Mariana,  supplied  him  with  sll 
that  was  required*  and  may  be  traced  to  Marseilles,  where  the  inhabitants  benefited  con- 
nderably  from  it.  '^ 

The  difference  of  level  between  two  seas  was  not  so  readily  overcome  by  the  Greeks^ 
when  they  attempted  to  cut  throu^  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes^  at  which  period  it  was  the  practice  to  transport  light  vessels  across  the  isthmus, 
a  distance  of  five  miles,  <hi  machinps  constructed  for  the  puqtose^  which  was  continued  in 
the  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Venetians.  Julius  Csesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  renewed  the  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  Ionian  Sea  with  the  Archipelago,  but  were  frustrated,  by  finding  that  the 
water  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  was  much  hi^ier  than  at  Cenchrese,  and,  consequently,  the 
Island  Egina  would  have  been  fiooded,  and  the  canal  rendered  unserviceable. 

It  was  the  important  part  of  the  business  of  the  Roman  proconsuls  in  the  distant  parts  of 
the  empire  to  lay  before  the  emperors  the  best  method  of  ^umging  the  courses  of  rivers,  for 
the  purpose  of  more  reiuiily  communicating  from  the  sea  to  the  centre  of  the  provinces ; 
of  this  we  have  many  examples.  Lucius  Yerus^  general  of  the  Roman  army  in  Gaul,  under- 
tbok  to  unite  the  Saone  .and  the  MoseUe  by  a  canal,  and  to  open  a  communication  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  German  Ocean,  by  means  of  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  the  Moselle,  and 
the  Rhine ;  his  death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  project. 

Hie  olgect  of  these  works  was  to  fecilitate^  in  the  first  instance,  the  expediting  the  pro- 
consular leg^ns,  which  every  year  were  sent  from  Rome  to  the  remote  provinces.  The 
great  Fossa  ftusiana,  supplied  by  the  Rhine,  was  executed  by  Drusus  Gennanicus,  to  in- 
crease the  river  Tssel,  by  which  he  tranqiorted  his  anny  into  the  north. 

Corbulon  afterwards,  either  to  establish  a  more  convenient  passage  for  his  troops  into  the 
British  Isles,  or  to  drain  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Rhine,  which  overflowed  extennve  tracts, 
made  so  larse  a  cut  in  that  river  at  Batavodurum,  that  he  diverted  almost  all  the  water 
from  it,  and  led  it  into  hb  canal,  which  acquired  the  name  of  Fossa  Corbulonis,  now 
caDcd  the  Leek,  the  waters  of  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Meuse,  run  into  the  Northern 


Emilins  Seaurus  united  the  waters  of  the  Po,  near  Placentia,  to  drain  the  marshes,  and 
there  is  no  river  in  Italy  that  was  not  made  by  the  Romans  useful  for  the  passage  of 
trcofpB  or  pn>visions.     Hie  river  Marrechia,  near  Rimini,  was  ennobled  by  Augustus  Cvsar 
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with  a  nuigniiloeiit  bridge^  that  still  remaias  entire^  and  has  defied  all  the  lavages  of  time;  it 
13  an  early  instance  of  a  skewed  bridge^  and  was  aftenrards  adapted  to  §oaa  the  port  of  a 
eanal  or  basin,  for  the  convenience  of  the  boats  provided  ibr  the  consular  anxxy,  which  maxdied 
by  the  Emilian  way  to  the  provinces. 

Pliny's  oonespondenoe  with  the  emperor  Tngan  proves  the  importance  attached  to  (his 
subjeet ;  the  consul  in  a  letter  (50.)  points  out  mxdi  designs  as  were  wortby  the  gloxions 
and  immortal  name  of  Tr^an»  *<  they  beingno  less  uselul  tlum magnificent."  He  deseribwan 


extensve  lake  near  the  city  of  Nioomedia»  upea  which  the  commodities  of  the  comitry 
easily  and  dieaply  transported  to  the  high  road,  from  thenoe  were  conveyed  on  earriageato 
the  sea-side  at  great  ohar^  and  Isboor ;  to  remedy  this  iikeoavemence,  he  recommends  tiiat 
a  canal  ahoidd  be»  if  pos6ihle»  cot  from  the  lake  to  the  sea,  observing  ^that  one  had  already 
been  attwntH<ed  by  one  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  but  wlMther  fiir  the  puipoae  of  draiiBng 
tile  ad^acsnt  lands,  or  making  a  oommxnioation  between  the  lake  and  tiw  river,  was 
uncertain :  these  usefiil  works,  in  common  witii  all  others,  fell  to  decay  with  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  en^pire :  during  the  disastrous  period  which  succeeded,  until  the  time  of 
Charlsmagne,  Europe  is  defioieBt  in  any  eiami4cs  of  similar  undertakings :  this  sovereign 
oommenoed  the  projects  of  uniting  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube^  and  of  opening  a  new  oom* 
nmnicatien  between  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Italian  rspublies,  in  tiie  twelfth  century,  revived  the  arts  and  sdenees,  and  the  first 
signs  of  returning  activity  was  to  open  the  navigation  by  sea  and  by  rivers  long  ncgleeted- 
The  Venetians,  driven  by  Attila  firom  the  neighbouring  lands  of  Italy,  assembled  them- 
selves in  the  marshes  of  tiie  Gulf  of  the  Adriatic,  which,  in  process  of  time^  gave  rise  to  a 
new  maritime  city,  preserving  a  semblanoe  in  its  laws  to  the  ancient  Roman  repuUie; 
they  soon  conyerted  the  marshes  into  ports  of  great  security,  and  the  waters  were  eovercd 
witii  numerous  fleets,  which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  a  commerce  witii  the  east,  by  iHiidi 
they  became  the  merchants  of  all  Europe.  ' 

Between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries^  various  improvements  were  elfeoted  m  the 
navigation  of  the  Brenta,  firom  Padua  to  Venice ;  the  Mincio  firom  Mantua  to  tiie  Po ;  the 
Amo  from  Pisa  to  the  sea ;  the  Reno  firom  Bologna  to  Primaro ;  the  Tesino  and  Adda  to 
Milan :  and  on  this  latter  occasion,  the  Italian  architects  adopted  the  use  of  movable  gates 
to  sustain  the  fiJls  of  the  river,  and  afford  a  passage  to  boats,  whether  the  level  rose  ov&ll; 
for  this  discovery  in  the  improvement  of  internal  navigation  we  are  indebted^  Italy. 

Mantua,  after  the  death  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  became  a  republic,  and  one  of  its  first 
eflforts  was  to  improve  the  navigirtion  of  the  Mincio,  so  celebrated  by  tiie  poets. 

Its  waters  then  overran  tiie  country,  and  becoming  stagnant,  rendered  all  the  air  around  it 
unwholesome ;  in  its  course  towards  tiie  Po,  it  fiyrmed  three  arms,  snd  discharged  itsdf  vritfa 
so  much  rapidity,  that  it  was  usdeas  for  navigation.  In  1 188,  Alberto  Pitentino  erected  that 
fimious  structure  of  stone,  resembling  a  bridge  and  portico,  which  unites  the  gate  of 
Cepetto  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ports,  the  object  of  which  was  to  form  the  upper 
lake  by  the  drainage  oifthe  marshes ;  he  converted  the  Mincio  into  a  canal,  and  restored  it 
to  its  ancient  course,  uniting  it  with  the  Po>  firom  whence  it  had  been  diverted  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans  by  Quintus  Curtius  Hostilius ;  this  great  work  consumed  ten  years  in  the 
execution,  snd  the  rise  and  fidl  was  regulated  at  Gavem<^  in  such  a  manner  that  boats 
could  ascend  to  Mantm  and  descend  to  R>,  and  the  deptii  of  its  waters  was  so  equally 
maintained,  that  it  was  navigable  fi»r  a  distance  of  twelve  miles:  it  is  firom  this  period  we 
must  date  the  application  of  locks. 

7%e  Lake  Ma^giort  is  the  source  of  the  Tesino,  which  in  its  course  is  divided  into 
several  streams,  but  which  are  again  united  befi>re  it  enters  the  Po,  near  Pavia.  For  the 
whole  distance  it  is  navigable,  although  at  Pan  Perduto»  where  the  &I1  is  considerable^  it  is 
sometimes  hazardous.  Immediately  below  this  spot  commences  the  canal  to  Bfilan, 
whidi  at  Abbiate  ctivides  into  two  channels.  The  entire  length  of  the  excavation  b  about 
SS  Italian  nules,  and  its  breadth  70  Milanese  cubits. 

2^  Ccoud  ddia  Martetana,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  Leonardi  da 
"^^nci,  was  made  in  the  year  14^,  under  the  Duke  Franris  SfiMraa;  Leonardi  da  Vinci 
Joined  the  two  canals  some  time  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  Canal  della  Marte- 
sana,  which  is  drawn  firom  the  Adda,  is  in  len^  84  miles,  and  width  abqut  18  cubits ; 
but  when  constructed  at  first,  the  water  it  contained  was  barely  sufficient  mr  navigation 
fi>r  more  than  two  days  in  the  week,  and  this,  when  all  the  openings  fi>r  tiie  purposes  of 
irrigation  were  dosed. 

One  of  the  branch^  of  this  canal  was  carried  fi>r  sereral  miles  by  a  stone  dyke,  and 
afterwards  passed  through  a  deep  cutting ;  the  other  branch  had  its  course  through  the 
rock,  after  which  it  was  supported  on  one  side  by  a  lofty  embankment,  where  it  crossed  the 
BflBulgara  rWer  by  aA  allied  uct  of  throo  stone  itrrhex. 

Before  the  introduction  of  locks^  contrivances  called  condies  were  in  use  to  moderate 
the  too  great  declivity  of  the  rivers,  and  which  were  opened  to  allow  tcsbcU  to  pass 
through :  these  openings  were  16  or  18  feet  in  width  ;  a  balance  lever,  loaded  at  the  end, 
was  made  to  turn  on  a  pivot,  and  with  it  three  hanging  posts,  umted  by  an  iron  bar. 
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whicfa  cTOMcd  tliem  immfdiatriy  abow  tiie  nil ;  besides  these  tfavee  peqpeodieiiler  hengiiig 
posts  were  two  others,  let  some  inches  into  the  side  walls.  These  five  poets  were  all  on 
the  same  fiiee,  and  the  qf»aoe8  between  them  were  all  equaL  When  the  balance  beam 
turned  upon  its  pWot,  the  three  middle  posts  aloae  opened,  and  allowed  the  boats  to 
pass,  after  which  the  balance  beam  was  turned  back  to  its  former  position.  At  a  little 
distamy  was  placed  another  balance  beam,  having  attached  to  it  a  wide  plank*  to  allow  the 
lock  keeper  to  pass  oyer,  as  well  as  to  place  in  tibe  grooves  <^  the  hanging  posts  the  small 
planks  whidi  senred  to  exclude  the  water,  by  closing  up  the  intenrals ;  these  were  on  the 
side  opposed  to  the  current,  and  in  number  sufficient  to  keep  the  water  at  the  required 
ler^  Such  gates,  or  contrivances  for  damming  up  the  waters  of  s  river,  were  in  use  at  m 
very  early  time  in  Italy,  and  two  such  were  constructed  at  Govemolo,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  to  pen  up  the  waters  of  the  Mincio  on  the  side  oi  Mantua. 

Zendrini,  in  his  twdfth  chapter,  Ddk  Aeque  CorreuH,  has  informed  us  d  the  change 
made  on  this  system  in  the  year  1481,  by  the  two  brothers  Dionisio  and  Pietro  Domenim^ 
of  Yiterbo ;  they  were  the  first  who  uasd  a  lock  chamber,  incloaed  by  s  doidl>le  pair  of 
gates.  So  important  an  invention  was  made  known  and  introduced  throughout  Europe^ 
and  Leonard!  da  Vinci  united  the  two  canals  of  Milan  by  means  of  six  such  locks,  having 
a  fiJl  of  seventeen  braces;  this  was  completed  in  the  year  1497,  as  an  inscription  placM 
over  the  last  sluice  stated. 

CAXARACIAIt.   Uf   XUVO  ZZZSUCTTJ1C   UT   TXM,   ITHJBQVAhE   SOLUM   AD    USBIS   COMXODITATXM 

ULTRO   UTSOQUX  HAVSS   COXHKAaSXT.       AMKO    1497. 

AU  the  other  canals  in  Italy  soon  adopted  them,  and  the  whole  system  of  inland  navi- 
gation was  gready  altered  as  well  as  benefited. 

Zendrini's  account  of  the  lock  formed  by  the  two  brothers,  Dionisio  and  Pietro  Do- 
menico,  dock-makers  of  Viterbo,  is  as  follows :  — **  In  the  year  1481,  tiiey  obtained  fi'om 
the  Sgniori  Contarini  a  certain  nte  in  the  Bastia  di  Stra,  a  place  well  known  near  Padua, 
to  form  in  it  a  toraton  of  the  Piovego,  which  was  a  canal  from  Padua  to  Stra ;  and  in  a 
petitioa  made  by  these  two  brothers,  of  th^  same  year,  it  is  expressed  that  tiiey  will  so  act, 
^tuA  l^e  boats  wiU  pass  from  the  indosure  at  Stra  without  any  danger,  managing  it  in  such 
a  way  that  the  water  shall  flow  out  with  ease,  and  the  boats  shall  ndther  be  unloaded 
nor  required  to  be  drawn ;  the  conditions  added  are,  that  they  shall  form  the  ingegno, 
or  execute  the  work,  and  also  maintain  it;  this  being  granted  with  the  revenue  Siey 
demand,  in  which  is  expressly  comprised  the  lock  of  Stra.  The  aforesaid  brothers  being 
required  to  form  a  hnova,  for  the  frirther  perfection  of  the  work." 

The  State  of  Venice,  according  to  2^ndrini,  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  adopt 
this  invention ;  and  this  is  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  BiGlanese  territory  are  several  other  canab,  many  for  irrigation ;  near  to  Ollegio 
k  a  canal,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  used  fiv  the  purposes  of  navigation :  it  passes 
Bttffblaro,  Biagrasso,  and  Arsago  to  Milan.  At  Abiato  is  a  branch  deven  miles  in  length ; 
itibreedti^  at  top  is  ISO  foet,  and  at  bottom  forty-six  ;  this  cand  was  made  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  great  cand  of  Tesino  and  the  branch  from  Pavia  unite  at  Milan :  the  Musza, 
whidi  commences  at  Cassano,  is  in  length  forty  miles,  and  has  its  other  termination  at 
CaitigHone. 

In  Hedmont  are  many  connderable  canals.  The  Naviglio  d*  Inea  is  in  loigth  tbirty-eif  ht 
miles ;  this  unites  the  IXnia  Bdtea  with  the  Sessia :  whilst  another  branch,  thirteen  mdes 
in  length,  unites  the  Gardemi  river. 

A  cand  passes  firom  Dora  Bdtea,-27  miles  in  length,  to  the  Po,  which  it  joins  four  nules 
bdowGasaL 

llie  Naviglio  novo  also  fidls  into  the  Po,  ten  miles  above  Turin. 

Along  the  Po,  bdow  the  Milanese,  the  cand  called  Albinia  fidls  into  that  river,  ten  nules 
above  Paris.  At  Cremona  the  Naviglio  della  Communila  unites  the  Lerico  and  the  Oglio, 
whflst  other  branches  connect  with  the  Po. 

The  Fossa  di  Puxsola  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  unites  the  Mincio  with  the  Tartaro :  the 
cand  of  St  George,  6  miles  in  length,  connects  the  Lake  of  Mantua  with  the  cand  of  Pus- 
sola  ;  and  that  of  Bfartenaro^  8  miles  in  length,  which  passes  to  Borgo  Fute,  under  the  same 
lake  with  the  Po.  The  Fossa  Maestra  is  5  miles  in  length,  and  jous  Ozoma  to  the  cand 
of.Montanara.     The  Fossero,  7  miles  in  length,  commences  at  the  Mincio. 

From  Seochio  to  Panaro,  by  Modena,  is  a  cand  16  miles  in  length,  with  severd  branches 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  irrigation. 

Fossa  Rangone  in  the  papd  states  is  cut  paralld  to  the  Panaro,  and  two  branches  are 
made  from  it,  one  to  Po  mort  From  Mansolino  is  a  cand  22  miles  in  length ;  a  portion 
of  it  is  caBed  Condotto  di  Conti.  The  Cand  from  Bologna  to  Ferrara  is  call^  di  Naviglio, 
and  terminates  in  the  extensive  marshes  after  a  length  of  24  miles.  At  Primaro,  the 
Cand  di  Medicine  fidls  into  the  Po.     From  the  Great  Po  to  the  Po  mort  is  the  Cand 
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di  Bianio,  the  Naviglio  Ferranese.     The  Gulf  of  Venice  is  connected  with  the  Po  by  a 
canaU  6  miles  in  length,  called  Val  d'  Albama. 

Besides  these  are  a  vast  number  of  branches,  which  are  solely  used  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation. 

Ferrara  is  connected  with  Venice  by  the  Po  and  serreral  canals ;  the  canal  Ponfilio  con- 
ducts to  Pont  di  Lago  Oscuro ;'  here  the  Po  is  entered,  and  its  navigadon  continues  for 
forty  miles ;  when  passing  four  miles  along  the  canal  of  Cavenella,  the  village  of  Laurio  is 
arrived  at.  At  nine  miles  upon  the  Adige  are  the  sluices  of  Brondo,  which  are  only  S8 
miles  from  Venice ;  soon  after  the  Venetian  lagunes  are  entered.  The  Bachiglione  was 
formerly  the  chief  navigation  at  Padua ;  at  Vicenza  it  unites  with  the  Rberone,  and  then 
it  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  consida«ble  burthen.  After  passing  Padua  for  fifty  miles, 
its  course  ia  winding,  and  it  then  enters  the  Levant  at  Bimdolo.  Between  P^ua  and 
Vicenza  are  several  sluices.  These  sluice  gates,  or  pertuis,  as  they  have  been  designated, 
were  thus  contrived. 

The  lower  beam  of  each  gate  was  framed  with  the  head  and  heel  posts,  so  as  to  allow  a 
space  of  6  inches  between  it  and  the  silL  From  the  middle  beam  to  the  top,  the  gates 
were  planked  over  in  the  ordinary  way;  the  lower  part  was  left  open,  or  in  skeleton 
framing,  and  was  closed  by  paddles  or  sluices,  which  were  moved  up  and  down  by  a  rack 
and  pinion.  When  the  paddles  were  let  down,  they  descended  three  or  four  inches  lower 
than  the  surfoce  of  the  floor  on  the  lower  side,  which  acted  as  a  rebate,  i^^ainst  which 
they  pressed,  and  effectually  shut  the  lock.  Tliey  also  had  a  bearing  against  the  lower  cross- 
beam of  the  gate,  and  the  head  and  hed  posts  rested  on  square  stones,  made  fost  in  the  sill. 

To  make  use  of  gates  upon  this  construction,  it  was  necessary  first  to  raise  the  paddle  as 
high  as  the  lower  cross-beam,  which  permitted  the  water  to  pass  through  at  the  fix>t  of  the 
gate.  The  paddles  were  then  elevated  to  the  height  of  the  middle  beami,  which  was  placed 
at  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water,  usually  4  or  5  feet  deep  upon  the  sill. 

These  gates  were  easily  opened,  as  the  boarded  part  was  entirely  out  of  the  water,  and  a 
deposit  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  of  the  lock  could  form  but  little  obstruction,  as  from 
the  scour  of  the  water,  the  greater  part  would  be  washed  away.  Hie  only  serious  objection 
to  this  early  contrivance  in  aid  of  internal  navigation  is  ihe  injury  that  vessels  might 
sustain  at  the  time  they  were  passing  through,  when  one  half  of  their  length  would  be  out 
of  the  water,  producing  a  considerable  strain  upon  tiiem.  The  water  passing  through  a 
space,  walled  in  on  both  sides,  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  allow  the  barge  or  vessel  to 
dide  down  an  apparent  plane ;  but,  before  it  could  again  resume  its  level  position,  it  would 
be  subjected  to  another  strain.  Tliese  side  walls  were,  however,  made  of  considerable 
length,  a  fix»t  being  usually  allowed  for  every  inch  of  £dl ;  a  timber  floor  was  laid  dirougfa- 
out,  to  prevent  the  force  of  the  water  from  deepening  and  undermining  the  foundations. 

Bassanallo  had  a  canal  1 1  miles  in  length,  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
in  its  passage  it  passed  two  aqueducts,  and  the  vesseU  loiuled  with  stone  to  Venice  chiefly 
navigated  it. 

The  Brenta  u  navigable  fifteen  miles  above  Padua,  and  it  unites  with  the  Bachiglione  a 
few  miles  beyond  that  city.  There  is  also  a  communication  with  the  Adige  by  a  canal  six 
miles  in  length.  Another  cut,  SO  miles  in  length,  passes  firom  Padua  to  Venice ;  its  fell  of 
50  feet  is  divided  into  four  locks. 

In  the  lagunes  are  several  canals ;  one  which  skirts  them,  called  the  Novella  Brenta,  is 
36  miles  in  length. 

At  Leghorn  is  a  fine  canal  15  miles  in  length,  45  feet  in  breadth,  and  4  feet  in  depth, 
which  receives  its  supply  from  the  Amo.  Men  usually  haul  the  vessels,  the  fell  being 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Drainage.  '-^  The  Pontine  marshes  derive  theilr  name  from  an  ancient  town  called  Po- 
metia,  whose  exact  site  is  not  known,  and  which  had  totally  disappeared  before  the  tune  of 
Pliny.  Hiey  comprise  that  part  of  the  Campania  or  ancient  Latium  situated  on  the  south- 
east of  Rome,  and  on  the  confines  of  Naples.  Their  length  is  about  42,000  metres,  ex- 
tending from  Cistema  to  Terracina;  their  width  is  not' so  much:  their  longitudinal  axis 
is  firom  south-east  to  north-west,  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Appian  Way,  whidi,  in 
crossing  their  marshes,  is  almost  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

At  the  south-eastern  extremity  is  the  ancient  Auxur  or  Terracina,  the  distance  of  which 
place  from  the  house  now  called  Bonificazione,  to  the  port  &  Sebastian,  or  Porta  Capenna 
at  Rome,  where  the  Appian  Way  formerly  issued,  is  91,841  metres,  about  62|  ancient 
miles,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  1471  '2  metres. 

The  distance  from  the  above  points  to  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  which  is  the  route  now 
followed,  is  101,120  metres :  this  modem  route  pursues  the  Appian  Way  for  45,000  metres, 
which  is  comprised  between  Terracina  and  Cistema.  The  shortest  distance  between  the 
house  of  Bonificazione  and  the  gates  of  &  Sebastian  and  S.  Giovanni,  are  90,421  metres,  and 
to  the  latter  91,025  metres. 

Starting  from  Terracina,  and  following  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  we  find  it  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  down  :  a  similar  tract  of  land,  much  more  considerable,  and  an 
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uIluTial  deposit,  interposes  between  the  sea  and  the  msrahes  on  their  western  side,  in  a 
direction  pandlel  to  their  longitudinal  axis.  Their  eastern  side  is  bounded  by  a  lofty  <^1imw 
of  calcareous  mountains,  called  Monte  Lepino,  which  extend  from  Terracina  to  Cori, 
Rocca  massimi,  Monte  Ferlino,  &c.  &c  Their  southern  limit  touches  the  neck,  which  joins 
the  northern  extremity  oi  the  chain  just  menticmed  to  a  group  of  mountains,  among  which 
Artemisia  is  distinguished,  and  which  has  Velletri  on  the  opposite  side ;  Gensanno,  Albano^ 
Castel  Gondolfo,  &c.  on  the  western  side  :  the  height  of  this  neck  is  the  common  summit 
of  the  two  inclined  planes ;  one  descends  into  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  other  into  the  valley ' 
of  Sacco,  separated  by  the  Lepino  mountains  from  the  former,  to  which  it  is  superior ;  this 
is  cslled  the  basin  of  the  Lake  Celano,  formerly  the  Lake  Fucinus  and  that  of  the  Anieno. 

The  neck  of  land  at  Velletri  is  covered  with  a  volcanic  bed,  occupying  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  south-east  and  north-west  of  Rome ;  this  has  been  thrown  fix>m  several 
craters  which  are  now  formed  into  lakes ;  of  these  Uiere  are  at  least  ten  in  number :  thus 
the  Pcmtine  marshes  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  volcanic  soil,  on  the  east  by  a  cal- 
careous diain,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  an  alluvial  deposit. 

At  the  point  of  the  angle  formed  on  the  sea-shore  by  the  two  latter  directions  is  a 
remarkable  calcareous  pointed  hill,  detached  from  the  great  calcareous  chain  by  the  downs 
and  marshes,  to  which  are  attached  by  a  solid  and  resisting  mass  two  other  downs,  the 
southern  and  western  extremity  of  which  protects  the  marsh  against  the  action  of  the  waves. 
This  hiU  is  Circe,  or  the  Monte  Circeo,  and  rises  525  metres  above  the  sea ;  it  is  entirely 
isolated  at  the  extremity  of  the  vast  plain,  which  it  commands,  and  was  probably  an  island 
onginaUy ;  it  now  serves  as  a  contrefort  to  the  alluvium  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  which 
were  formerly  an  archipdago  of  small  islands  opposite  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  and  the  road  of 
Terracina.  The  nucleus  of  Circe  is  a  primitive  rock,  whose  subterranean  union  with  the 
calcareous  masses  of  the  Apennines,  u  now  marked  by  thick  beds  of  alluvium  of  volcanic 
products.  The  western  down,  which  sepsrates  the  sea  from  Machia  di  Cesterna  and  the 
Maehia  Terracina,  appear  to  have  been  first  formed,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cape 
of  Astura,  and  on  the  south  by  Monte  Circeo ;  the  southern  down  is  much  narrower,  and 
altogether  of  a  later  formation.  These  marshes  were  probably  for  a  length  of  time  a  guli^ 
or  ^>eeie8  of  lagime,  afterwards  covered  by  alluvium,  brought  down  by  the  various  rivers 
that  traverse  it. 

Soundings  were  made  in  1811  near  the  sources  of  the  Ufifente,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  Sexxe  and  Piperno,  at  16,000  metres  distance  from  the  present  sea-shore,  and 
carried  to  22  metres  of  depth  under  the  waters  of  the  river,  or  17  metres  below  ihe  actual 
bed,  when  marine  sand,  shells,  debris  of  marine  plants,  in  good  preservation,  were  brought 
up;  this  proves  that  ^e  sea  must  have  once  bathed  the  feet  of  the  mountains  which 
now  bound  the  eastern  side  oi  the  marsh,  and  that  its  bed  had  a  rapid  fall  from  this  ancient 
shore.  Tlie  Pontine  marshes  may  thai  have  afforded  to  vessels  an  asylum  or  harbour, 
where  the  largest  might  have  anchored ;  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  whidi  was  pro- 
bably at  a  little  distance  from  Terracina,  where  is  the  present  mouth  of  the  Badino. 

The  soundings  made  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  arrived  at  the  marine  sand  at  17 
metres ;  other  soundings,  made  near  Circe,  brought  up  sands  and  marine  shells  at  a  much 
less  depth  ;  thus  proving  that  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  gradually  inclined  from  Circe  to 
the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  it  again  suddenly  rose ;  other  observations 
flhow  that  in  the  Pontine  marshes  formerly  high  beds  and  islands  existed,  which  greatly 
fiivoured  the  formation  of  the  downs ;  for  over  a  large  portion  of  them,  a  stratum  oi 
very  hard  matter  is  found,  the  breaking  up  of  which  is  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty ;  this  stratum  u  under  the  peat,  and  might  have  been  formed  fit>m  a  deposit  of  the 
waters,  which  flow  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  one  of  the  sources  of  which  b  called 
Aqua  Puxaa,  or  stinking  water ;  these  waters  spread  themselves  in  various  directions,  and 
deposit  the  earthy  matter  they  hold  in  solution,  thus  forming  beds  of  hard  stone. 

The  fiUing  up  of  the  Pontine  marshes  has  been  the  result  of  the  several  rivers  and 
torrents,  which,  descending  from  the  mountains,  have  carried  in  their  course  a  large  quantity 
of  deposit ;  the  alluvium  is  of  considerable  thickness  over  the  greater  portion,  and  is 
covered  with  a  thick  mud,  produced  from  the  decomposition  of  plants,  which  apparently  has' 
been  going  on  for  ages. 

The  whole  of  the  land  to  the  north-west,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Astura,  is  classic  ground ; 
at  every  step  we  find  places  described  and  celebrated  by  the  Roman  poets.  The  adventures 
of  Ulysses  and  his  companions  on  the  Isle  of  Circe^  those  of  the  warrior  Canullus  and  his 
fother,  Metabus,  who  reigned  at  Piperno,  are  to  be  found  in  Virgil.  The  scenes  of  the 
last  book  of  the  ^neid  were  laid  in  the  country  situated  to  the  east  of  Cistema,  Albano, 
and  Velitri,  towards  the  sea-coast,  where  Ardea  stiU  remains,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Rutuli,  where  Tumus  was  king,  and  towards  Lavinium,  now  Pratica,  Laurentum,  &c  &c. 

The  waters  of  the  fountain  Ferronia,  which  Horace  mentions,  still  run  near  Terracina,  at 
the  place  where  stood  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 

llie  first  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  Volsci,  were  a  warlike  and  powerful  people 
governed  by  a  king,  but  afterwards  divided  into  several  republics.     This  latter  kind  of 
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gonrenunent  produced  many  priTate  and  independent  intaresta,  wliidi  eventually  cauaed  thk 
people  to  be  lubdued  by  the  Romanc.  There  is  not  a  veatige  or  tradition  of  any  bydnnilie 
works  exeouted  by  them,  though  there  are  eonaiderable  remains  both  of  dicir  acidptaae  and 
arohiteoture. 

The  first  wcnrk  recorded  is  the  Apptan  Way,  undertaken  in  the  four  iiundred  and  finiy- 
aeeond  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  finiahed  in  five  years  by  Appius  Clandiiis, 
ealied  Coeeus ;  during  his  censorship,  whieh  was  prolonged  beyond  the  legal  tenn,  he  also 
constructed  the  first  aqueduct 

To  fimn  this  road,  it  must  hare  been  neeessary  to  drain  the  mardiea  to  some  extent,  but 
of  this  we  are  not  infi>rmed.  A  hundred  and  forty  years  afterwards,  the  Consul  Cemdivs 
Ceth^pis  undertook  to  do  this  more  effectually;  but  yarious  eausos  iBtermpted  the 
progress  of  these  works  until  the  time  of  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  Julins  Cassr,  who 
intended  to  have  performed  vast  projects,  which  were  prevented  by  his  destii.  Augustas^ 
who  undertook  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Tiber  from  Ostia,  commenced  his  works  on  a  more 
extended  plan,  and  it  is  supposed  that  during  his  reign,  the  canal  on  each  side  of  the  Appian 
Way  was  formed,  which  served  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  as  well  as  drainage.  This 
emperor  also  cut  another  large  canal  along  ihe  western  side,  between  the  Lakes  Mosaaci. 
Caprolaoe,  and  Paola,  pasaing  the  foot  of  Monte  Circeo,  and  afterwards  continued  it  towards 
Terracina.  Bendes  this  canal,  parallel  to  the  shore,  there  are  on  the  other  side  two  exca- 
vations, evidently  made  fixr  drainage  only,  one  of  which  is  the  Gorgo  Lecctno»  intended 
to  conduct  the  water  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  marsh  out  of  their  basin  itowards  Kease 
Verde ;  the  other  is  the  Rio  M artino,  whose  line  of  direction  ia  more  in  ihe  centre  of  the 
marshes ;  this  was  the  greatest  work  ever  undertaken,  but  history  does  not  mention  when 
h  was  executed,  or  who  was  its  engineer.  Nerva  and  Tn^an  improved  the  Appian  Way, 
constructed  many  bridges,  and  several  inscriptions  show  the  interest  the  latter  emperor 
took  in  forming  tiie  road,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  drainage  occupied  any  porticm  of 
his  attention.  There  is  very  little  mention  of  these  nuvshes  until  the  time  of  Theodoric, 
who  confided  their  drainage  to  the  Patrician  Decius,  and  aeveral  inscriptions  fivund  at 
Terracina  mention  works  he  performed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  coaunencement  of  the 
following  century. 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  draining  of  the  Pontine 
marshes  was  a  subject  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  sucoessivdy  i^pcnnted  popes. 

Leo  X.  and  Sixtus  V.  expended  vast  sums,  and  the  first  gave  to  Jidhis  de  Media,  not 
only  authority,  but  money  to  pursue  the  work ;  it  is  to  him  that  we  may  attribute  tiie 
cutting  of  the  canal,  Portatorre  di  Badino,  the  works  being  conducted  under  an  yngin^yr 
of  the  name  of  Jean  Scotti :  Fiume  Sisto  was  a  canal  executed  under  tiie  latter  pope^  ihe 
course  of  which  nearly  follows  that  of  tiie  ancient  Fiume  Antiquo ;  this  excavation  was 
performed  about  the  year  1588,  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  engineer,  Aseanio  FenixL 

In  the  year  1759,  Clement  XT  1 1,  turned  his  attention  to  this  important  matter,  and 
ordered  a  detailed  account  to  be  drawn  up  of  the  state  of  the  Pontine  nuvshes,  and  an 
estimate  to  be  made  of  the  expense  tint  would  be  necessary  to  complete  one  portion  of  the 
work ;  but  a  fomine  happening  in  Ac  year  1665,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  papal  states 
were  much  reduced,  the  funds  collected  were  exhausted  for  fiaod,  and  consequently  nothing 
was  done  in  the  way  of  draining.  Clement  XIV.  Ganganelli,  who  was  hb  successor,  did 
nothing;  and  it  was  not  imtil  Pius  VII.,  in  the  year  1775,  was  elected  pope,  tiuit  tiie 
works  were  recommenced;  he  altered,  during  his  sovereignty,  the  character  of  these 
marshes,  and  performed  several  very  important  excavations  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  drainage. 

These  marshes  contain  an  area  of  l,I06,S7O,O0d  square  metres,  ftough  by  some  it  b 

.•estimated  at  1,302,610,700  square  metres ;  and  it  b  calculated  that  the  average  quantity  of 

rain  that  fidls  into  thU  vast  basin  amounts  to  930,064,043  cubic  inches,     liie  v(4ume  of 

water  that  b  discharged,  however,  b  more  than  double  that  quantity,  being  estimated  at 

2,352,573,939  cubic  metres. 

In  the  caloilation  from  whence  the  above  b  taken,  the  greatest  discrepancy  seems  to 
arise  in  the  allowance  made  for  evaporation  and  infiltration ;  the  water  which  pours  into 
them,  and  so  adds  to  the  quantity  beyond  that  produced  by  the  rains,  b  brought  down  by 
the  rivers  Ninfi^  Cavata,  Fiume  coperta  Cavatella,  and  UfTente. 

The  canal  Pio,  which  discharges  a  conriderable  quantity,  has  a  very  r^ular  fidl 
throughout;  for  its  first  length  it  b  only  '00072  metres  in  a  metre,  and  afterwards 
•OOOOes  metres  in  a  metre  for  the  remainder  of  its  course.  Hie  foil  of  these  waters  in  a 
length  of  3728  metres  being  0*734  metres  high  water,  and  *525  when  at  its  lowest 

Various  methods  are  adopted  to  keep  open  these  canals,  and  for  several  centuries  it  was 
the  practice  to  drive  herds  of  buflfaloes  through  them,  which  either  trod  down,  or  destroyed 
the  aquatic  plants  which  are  hare  produced  m  abundance.  A  cylinder  about  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  10  fret  in  length,  was  afterwards  used ;  thb  roller,  armed  with  scythes, 
by  means  of  a  chain  was  moved  along  by  a  punt  or  boat ;  twelve  buffaloes  were  attached 
to  drag  it  when  required  for  use ;  another  method  was  to  mow  down  the  weeds  and  plants 


bf  >  MTtlia  of  k  Dcntd  fonn,  of  iroo,  Bbout  I 
nek  end.      A  mm  walking  on  each  bank,  b; 

of  tb*  acjUte,  became  titalj  uparated ;  it  wai 
phiili.  afto'  enttiiig,  that  up  miuh  MriM)(ter. 
Tki  Ooaea  Maiimm,  or  graM  M 


meana  of  ropci,  drew  tbii  LMcan  eaning 
^  in  a  ccHitraiy  diraotioD  to  the  mofCMoit 
ibimd  that  when  the  rooti  «<n  IcA,  liM 


bnildingi  into  the  Tiber.      It  is  about  14  &et  in  width,  and  3S  btt  in  bflMit  J  the  anh 

lb*  Tiber,  tbc  banki  are  protected  bj  waUs  of  m 

'    "  nt,  bam  the  elcfa-  ' 

le  upper  part  onlj, 
■  leen  ;    tlii«  g 


if  the  bed  of  tbe  ri 


n  th«  time 

of  the  kingi;  ila  wiliditj  ii  remukabie,  and  iu 
anh  ia  auffieiaitl;  Mrong  to  bear  toy  wet^ht* 
that  oould  pan  ottr  it  Whoi  the  habitation* 
of  tin  Romana  were  mere  huti^  it  Kemi  eitraor- 
dinafy  that  to  eoMlf  a  coiwtruction  Ibr  the  pur* 
poaca  of  drainage  ihould  hare  been  executed,  but 
it  iliovi  that  in  the  early  biitory  of  their  city,  ell 
that  waa  undertakoi  fer  public  utility  waa  carried 
with  a      "  ■         ■ 


thing  done  by  other  n 
more  in  ciTiliaation  and  refinement- 
One  of  the  chirfcauiei  of  the  uubealthiocM  of 
Rome  at  tbe  preoenl  day  ii  the  imperftct  atate  of 

ita   drunage.      Thii  Tait   Kwer,  buried  by  the  run. 

filling  up  of  the  rirer,  no  longer  •enea  to  conTey 
tbe  aecumulationa  of  SItb,  or  the  watera  from  the 
low  Talleya  between  the  hill^  where  it  ia  now 
(uflered  to  paaa  off  either  by  eraporation  or  fil- 
tntioo.    When  the  Coliieum  wai  examined  tome 

yean  ago,  and  the  earth  taken  out  between  the  

wall*  that  supported  the   arena,   a  quantity  of  Fig.  III.       eumoa  luiiifi. 

water  drained  into  tba  eicavationi,  and  remuned 

Cherr,  tbe  Cloaca  Mmima  do  longer  carrying  it  off,  as  it  Gnrncrly  did  in  the  moat  efltotual 
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Dumur;  oanMqiMntt^,  femjing 
tbe  potilential  effect*  of  such 
ft  vast  pool,  the  earth  vu 
■guD  thrown  in,  ontl  all  the 

ing  building  hidden  from  dght. 
This  sever  is  not  of  itga 

ooiered  in  1743,  which  puted 
under  the  Comitium  and 
Fonun,  40  palnu  below  the 
prtaent  nufiue ;  ererf  p>rt  of 
the  imperial  city  had  its  aewen, 
■ad  nunj  are  formed  of  pep- 
perino  atone,  ■>  UDiversBll; 
uied  b<fi>re  the  intioduetion  of 
the  tTBTertinei  which  did  not 
take  place  till  long  aftei.  The 
Bocca  delta  VeriU  ii  a  large 
marble  ooTering  to  one  of  the 
lewere  of  the  Forum,  which 
admitted  the  sur&ce  water 
into  it  When  we  recollect 
that  the  quantity  of  witer 
oooTgyod    bjr    the    uuedi 


^m 

^ 
h^ 

1 

tV 

1  '  1 

I  the  imperial  eitjr  nir- 
paaaed  that  which  an;  eaodcni  town  recsTea, 
we  naturally  snquire  by  what  means  the  baths 
and  fountains  were  cleansed,  or  tbe  lurplui 
quantity  carried  off;  and  on  eiuoining  the 
Tarious  buildings,  we  Rnd  adnurable  and  ample 
provision  for  their  draining,  and  what  i*  of  far 
more  importance,  a  dimeDsion  given  to  tbe 
■ewers  sufficient  to  rsidei  them  effectiTe ;  their 
sectLooal  area  was  increased  as  they  advanced, 
and  there  appeaim  to  have  been  in  Rome  one 
general  direction,  which  proportioned  the  parts 
aa  well  aa  tbe  whole.  Bad  Rome  been  di- 
vided into  districta,  each  with  its  board  of  ^- 
recton,  aewers  might  have  been  built,  as  in 
London,  like  an  inverted  telewope,  growing 
l«aa  aa  they  advanced,  inttead  of  greater,  ot 
two  sewers  might  bare  been  conducted  into 
one,  whose  aeotioaal  area  was   not   equal    to  <., 

either.  * 

AlboH  Lait—Ttie  plan  far  pie 
directing  the  course  of  the  stream, 
which  was  running  over  on  the 
lowest  aide  of  the  Take  into  a  re- 
gular  channel,   waa  adopted  (bi 

■gainst  tbe  violent  floods  that 
would  have  taken  place  whenever 
the  watera  received  any  extrsor- 
dinaiy  increase;  and,  secondly. as 
the  space  between  the  level  at 
which  the  lake  overflowed  and 
that  of  the  tunnel,  where  tbe 
banks  are  six  mile*  round,  waa  of 
great  value,  even  supposing  that 
the  land  in  those  days,  as  now, 
waa  employed  to  grow  wood.  The 
object  was  not  to  gain  new  land, 
but  to  recover  what  the  pro- 
prietora  bad  been  deprived  of; 
indeed,  that  which  waa  rosined 
nuiy  perhaps  not  even   have  em- 


bnced  the  wliole  of  what  had 
Ixco  loM  in  th*  interior  of  the 
enter,  b;  the  riae  in  the  urEwe  of 


diT- 


broken,  bi^  enough  for  ■  nun  to 
walk  in  it,  3  feet  6  inche*  broad, 
and  6000  &et  long.  On  the  line 
of  its  courw,  Eflj  stuA*  were 
Eunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  pro- 
jected tunnel,  whereby  its  level 
and  direction  were  accuratelj  kept 
■nd  determined.  After  theae  ihaft* 
were  sunk,  the  workmen  com- 
menced  cutting  away  till  they  met. 


1  lift 


It  by 


mfana  applied  at  the  top  of  thi 
ahafta.  When  the  tunnel  wai 
nearly  *""'— <,  and  ■  tliin  parti. 
lion  only  icpaiated  it  Ironi  ihe 
lake,  a  small  bole  wai  made 
Ihnugh  it,  which  let  off  the  water 
by  d^rew  and  enabled  the  workmeK  to  oontiuct  tha 


wall  of  nuaonry  uouDd  the  mouth. 
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ndersble  height, 
Ifareatened  dimuge 
the    pUiii>    below. 
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the  watenhad 
to  a  bei^t  of  310  feet 
above  their  ordinarj 
level,  and  Rome  itself 
vas  In  danger  of  nn  in- 
undation. The  oracle 
of  Apollo  at  Delphoa 
vaa  consulted  on  this 
occasion,  and  it  replied, 
that  the  Romans  would 
take  the  town  of  Veia 
when  the^  ihould  have 
drained  the  waten  of 
the  lake,  b;  turning 
their  coune  towardi  the 

bf  the  Roman  aoldien, 
who  «ud  he  vaa  in- 
spired, made  the  same 
answer,    and    produced 


among    that    creduloi 

people  :  not  doubling  the  neceasity  of  the  work,  they  undertook  it  with  vigour,  and  com. 
pleted  it  in  one  year ;  they  tunnelled  the  mountain  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  at  the  place 
where  ii  now  the  Castle  Condol&i  and  formed  the  cansl,  in  which  the  water  usually  ran 
S  feet  in  depth  :  at  each  extremity  is  a  building  or  water  tower,  one  at  the  commencement 
of  the  canal  oppoute  the  lake,  the  other  where  the  canal  iasua  into  the  plain ;  tbeae 
were  Ljonstnieted  so  solidlyi  and  with  such  nicety  of  workmanship,  that  at  the  present  day 
they  serve  for  the  purpose  intended,  without  having  needed  any  repairs,  lliis  Roman 
votk  astonishes  us,  from  the  difficulty  of  piercing  the  mountain,  composed  of  ruck,  in  so 
abort  a  time,  the  canst  being  so  narrow  that  two  or  three  workmen  only  could  have  been 
employed  at  once.  This  excavation  was  made  by  unking  bIlbIU  at  regular  distances,  which 
descended  to  the  line  of  the  canal )  by  this  meant  the  works  at  several  places  were  carried 
on  at  the  same  time.  There  must  have  been  still  greater  difficulty  after  the  emiasarium 
was  completed,  in  opening  its  communication  with  the  lake,  when  the  water  atood  at  so 
great  a  height  above  it  This  work  indicata  great  knowledge  in  hydraulic  architecture 
as  well  as  in  levelling.      Of  the  several  shafts  sunk  one  only  is  uncovered,  the  remainder  ajr« 


le  writer  examined  this  surpriunff 


!d  this  surpriuns  eSbrl  of  engineering  skill  in  the  year  1819,  the 
arched  channel  was  in  a  very  perfect  condition  i  supplied  by  the  guides  with  pieces  of  wood 
on  which  lighted  tapers  were  mounted,  he  had  the  opportunity,  by  Boating  them  along  the 
gentle  currant  which  continued  in  a  straight  line,  to  observe  during  their  progress  towards 
the  discharge  into  the  plains  below  the  finely  constructed  vault  Ttdt  work  was  undertaken 
nearly  400  years  befbre  the  Christian  iet«,  and  we  have  still  the  means  of  studying  the  arch 
as  cDOstnicled  at  that  period,  which  deserves  our  highest  commendation  :  an  ilex  of  con- 
siderable dimensions  had  rooted  on  the  blocks  of  stone  which  form  the  side  walls  encom- 
passing the  emisaarium,  which  had  displaced  some  of  the  upper  oounea. 

A  wooden  penstock  was  in  use  to  let  off  the  water  from  the  lake,  composed  of  boards 
Gutened  to  an  Outer  frame  that  worked  within  a  groove  in  the  stone  at  each  vde,  and  which 
seenked  to  have  been  the  original  arrangement  made  to  comply  with  the  worift  of  the  oracle, 
Livy,  lib.  v.  cap.  16.  — "  Roman,  beware  lest  the  Alban  water  be  confined'  in  the  lake  ^ 

over  the  fields,  and  by  dispersing  it  in  a  multitude  of  channels  get  rid  of  it." 

It  woa  long  the  custom  of  the  Romans  and  the  Volacians  to  celebrate  together  an  annual 
festival  in  eommemoration  of  the  success  of  this  work  I  they         "     ' 
white  bull  to  Jupiter,  whom  they  called  latialu,  and  by  such  c 
constant  inspeetioD  and  attention  to  this  stirprising  and  early  ei 
the  ndes  of  a  mountain. 


mple  of  tunnelling  throu^ 


Mt^Laic  Fwiaiiiu  a  similar  work,  oTgnater  mwnilude  :  Flinf  fayi  it  wu  one  of  the 
most  memonble  of  the  time,  and  intenited  to  dram  the  lake ;  it  wu  commenced  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Claudius  i    SOyOOO  men  were  emplojed  lor  ten  yean,  and  it  ww 


When  the  canal  was  perfected  tbrougb  the  mountun,  a  TUt  aaemnbly  of  pcnona  wm 
present  to  witness  the  passage  of  the  waters  from  the  lalce,  and  pfevious  to  their  being  con- 
dticted  into  the  emissaiium  or  great  sewer,  the  emperor  gave  a  Test  naval  spectacle  or 
combat.  Nlrcissui,  bii  freed-man,  nipemitended,  end  he  allowed  the  wateis  to  rush  with 
BDch  impetuosity  that  much  mischief  wu  done:  we  are  inibrmed  by  Taoitus,  that  the 
whole  wai  badly  conducted,  end  that  the  bed  of  the  emissarium  or  canal  waa  not  sufficiently 
deep  to  allow  tiie  water  from  the  lower  pat  of  the  lake  to  drain  off;  this  was  attempted 
to  be  remeiUed  under  the  rdgn  of  Nero,  but  the  enterprise  was  ahandoned  befiire  completed. 

The  masonry  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  emissarium  i*  Tery  timUsr  to  that  idready 
dHcribed ;  two  staircases  conduct  to  the  platfbrm  below,  in  which  are  the  conduit)  aod 
sinisa  to  let  off  the  water ;  the  channels  are  lined  with  masonry  in  an  admirable  manner, 
and  the  arch  'a  well  executed. 

The  lake,  aituated  in  the  country  of  the  Hani,  at  the  oertfa  of  the  irrer  Liria,  is  sur- 
rmmded  by  a  high  ridge  of  mounUuiu  called  Celano.  which  are  sud  to  be  In  circuit  nearly 
50  miles ;  bnt  the  voter  comprised  within  their  boundary  is  not  more  than  10  or  IS  feet  in 
depth.  Tacitus,  ,4iui.  lib.  liL  cap.  5fl.,  gi*ea  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  work,  and 
Virgil  alludes  to  the  lake  (Ma.  7.  ».  563.)  .»  being  well  known ; 
"  BU  lomii,  IUUm  In  ranllo  luh  icmtlbui  iltli. 

The  IJria,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Gari^iano.  separates  Campania  froni  Latium.  and 
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ooNDurr 


ncnoM, 
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ncnoMt. 


fidls  into  fhe  Mediterranean  Sea,  aoufh  of  Mola  di  Gaieta,  where  was  Cieero*s  fionoua 
Formianum  Villa. 

Tke  Tomb§  of  A«  Romatu  in  many  instances  were  in  imitation  of  that  which  Queen 
Artemisia  raised  at  Halicamassas  in  honour  of  her  husband  Mausolus,  which  ranked  among 
the  most  celebrated  constructed  by  the  ancients.  AU  the  towns  of  Italy  had  beyond  the 
walls  avenues  or  roads,  along  which  the  inhabitants  were  buried ;  at  Pompeii  the  Street 
of  the  Tombs  conducts  the  traveller  to  the  city  gates. 

Tumuli  were  raised  over  the  dead  by  Greeks,  Etruscana^  and  Romans.  In  Greece  the 
bodies  were  first  consumed,  the  ashes  put  into  an  urn  or  earthen  yessel,  and  then  deposited 
in  a  TauU  or  ezcaTation,  made  a  little  bdow  the  surfiuse  of  the  ground,  sometimes  in  the 
recesses  of  rocks.  At  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  many  of  these  are  found  in  the  walls 
which  surround  them,  although  the  sarcophagi  or  uma^  once  within  them,  containing  the 
burnt  renudns,  have  long  since  disappeared. 

In  Rome,  the  practice  of  burning  was  not  very  early  introduced ;  at  first  the  bodies  were 
consigned  to  their  native  earth,  although  among  the  Etruscans  we  find  mention  made  of 
the  funoral  pile.  Sylla,  it  ii  said,  intrmiuced  the  custom  of  burning  the  body,  having  fear 
that  his  might  be  ill  treated  after  death.  In  the  Roman  sepulchres  that  have  been  ex- 
anuned,  the  skeleton  is  found  with  the  arms  laid  close  to  the  sides,  a  vase  with  a  narrow 
neck  placed  upon  the  breast,  another  on  each  side  of  the  head,  one  on  each  hand,  and  one 
between  the  legs ;  a  dish  once  containing  eggs,  firuit,  or  birds,  and  a  coin,  are  also  met 
with.     Neither  the   Greeks  nor  Romans  were  allowed  burial  within  their  wall%  and 


Gecfo  (Dt  Ltf.  lib.  IL),  obwrTa,  •■  HamiiMm  nwrtuum  in  Urbc  ne  npelila  Dcve  urito.' 
Plolanii  nwntioiM  m  an  eiccptioD  to  tliu  genena  rule,  (bat  all  who  had  giintA  a  triumph 
nigbt  be  buried  in  the  Foruin,  and  the  aibee  oT  IVigaa  -wot  depoaited  within  hii  triuniplial 

(,  though  ruined,  itill  eihilHti  niSoiait  to  indicate  it*  fbrmer  mag- 
»  depoaited  ^e  bodf  of  Mareellui,  the  nephew  of  Auguatw^  and  thoea  at 
J.  Cienr,  Augustus,  and  Ger- 
maoicus.  Strabo  (lib.  t.)  in- 
ferros  us,  that  it  vBB  built  upon 
iraBMfBB  fi>iind*tioH  of  whits 
mailile,  and  Gortred  with  erer- 
greou;  onthetc^  waaaMatue 
of  Augnitni  in  bronie ;  in  the 
Yaulta  hdow,  the  adics  wen 
depoated,   and   around    vcee 

auUme  daKribca  the  pleea 
where  the  bodiea  ware  burnt: 
^  in  the  eenbe  of  the  plain 
■ttfidi  the  tomb  itBd£  finidied 
in  white  mwblei  with  iron 
palisada  round,  and  poplar 
tnea    planted    within.       The 


woe  three  walla  at  equal  dia- 
tuiee*,  the  interrali  between 
which  vera  marked  out  into 
certain  ipaoca,  lo  a*  to  produoe 
a  greater  number  of  vaulta, 
&r  the  int^TTDBit  of  each  per- 

Thia  tomb  was  eireular ;  Sre 
'alia  formed    the 

ault- 


bundatloDS,  whic^  wen 

ed  to  support  tbc  upper  stories.    Thirt 


^^k 


llie  eatnnce  was  b;  a  noble  portico,  and  a  passage  conducted  la  the  nvenl  oorridora  and 
staircases ;  on  the  outside,  the  walls  were  eanied  through  the  marble  ewiog,  and  between 
each  circle  were  planted  the  etergreeos  alluded  lo  b;  Sbsbo  :  the  statue  was  elefated  400 
feet  from  the  fcimdations  on  a  pedestal,  lifting  it  above  the  erergnen  forest  which  covered 
the  conical  structure- 
Little  now  remiini  oT  this  once  qiletidid  meuaoleum  but  a  ciiculsr  maaa  of  brickwork,  of 
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enormous  thickness ;  the  oonical  Tault  has  disappeared,  and  the  interior,  when  the  writer 
was  at  Rome,  was  fitted  up  with  seats  to  form  an  amphitheatre,  where  bull-fights  were 
occasionally  exhibited.  In  the  views  given  by  Pietro  Santi  BartoU,  in  his  work  on  the  se- 
pulchres of  Rome,  &c.  the  entrance  and  outer  walls  are  shown. 

I%e  Tomb  ofUu  Seipio9,  discovered  in  1780,  in  a  garden  to  the  left  of  the  Appian  Way, 
near  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastian,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient :  it  is  cut  out  of  tufii,  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  dark  chambers,  in  one  of  which  is  the  sarcophagus  of  L.  Sctpio  Barbatus,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Scipio  Afiricanus,  who  was  buried,  it  is  supposed,  at  Litemum,  about 
565  years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  according  to  Livy. 

lie  I^framid  of  Caius  Cefh'ics,  which  stands  near  the  gate  of  St  Paul,  is  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  walls ;  its  height  is  191  feet,  its  breadth  at  the  base  96 ;  it  is  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  probably  from  the  quarries  at  Luna.  It  contains  a  room  about 
20  feet  by  16,  and  17  feet  high, -upon  the  walls  of  which  are  some  paintings,  representing 
two  females  sitting,  two  standing,  with  a  victory  between  them ;  there  are  also  vases  and 
candelabra.  Pliny,  Ub.  xzxvi.  cap.  13.,  tells  us  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  was  of  a  pyramidal  fiirm, 
although  the  Greeks  and  Romans  seldom  used  this  figure. 

From  an  inscripUon  in  the  Museum  Capitolinnm,  found  near  the  mcmmnent  of  C  Cestius, 
we  learn  that  five  persons  were  named  heirs  by  his  will,  and  that  Pontius  Claudius  Mela 
and  Pothos  erected  this  pyramid. 

TrajaH*9  column  was  a  monument  to  that  emperor,  or  rather  of  his  victories  over  the 
Dacians.  Apollodorus  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  architect  to  whom  its  oonstrueti<H& 
was  entrusted,  about  the  year  1 15  of  the  Christian  era.  Dion  Cassius  states  that  Tny^n 
himself  erected  it  the  year  before  he  set  out  for  Parthia ;  but  from  the  inscripti<m  cm  it, 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  raised  by  the  senate  and  Roman  people,  when  Tngan  had 
for  the  seventeenth  time  the  triliunitian  power,  which  happened  the  year  the  emperor  was 
absent  firom  Rome.  Trajan  died  at  Seleucia ;  his  ashes  were  brou^t  home,  and  deposited 
in  a  golden  ball,  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  column,  which  was  contrary  to  the  usual  custom 
of  allowing  a  burial  within  the  walls.  The  pavement  from  which  this  splendid  marble 
column  rises  is  15  feet  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  streets,  the  ground  having  accu- 
mulated since  its  foundation  cm  all  sides. 

Engineers  at  the  present  day  are  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  blocks  of  marble  that  compose  it.  The  column  is  nearly  pofeet ;  its 
pedestal  consists  only  of  seven  blocks  ;  the  cornice  is  a  single  piece  20  feet  square,  and  6 
feet  4^  inches  thick.  The  shaft  of  the  column  is  composed  of  nineteen  courses,  each  5 
feet  in  height,  and  the  entire  diameter  ;  in  the  centre  a  newel  is  left,  around  which  are  cut 
the  stairs  that  conduct  to  the  summit.  The  capital,  oip  last  of  the  nineteen  blocks  of  the 
shaft,  is  14  feet  square,  ornamented  with  eggs,  well  sculptured,  under  which  are  indications 
of  doric  flutings.  The  shaft  is  covered  with  spiral  revolutions  of  sculpture^  representing  in 
full  relief  the  various  exploits  of  the  emperor. 

The  height  of  the  pedestal  is  17  feet  11  inches ;  that  of  the  shaf^  capital,  and  base,  97  feet 
9  inches,  and  the  ancient  part  of  the  pedestal  remaining  above  9  feet  6  inches,  making  a  total 
height  of  125  feet  1  inch. 

The  lower  diameter  of  the  column  is  12  feet  2  inches;  the  upper  10  feet  9  inches. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-two  steps  conduct  to  the  gallery  formed  above  the  abacas,  on 
which  rises  the  pedestal  that  supported  the  statue  of  the  emperor,  as  some  of  his  coins  show. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  figures  are  sculptured  on  this  beautiful  monument,  among 
which  the  emperor  is  represented  more  than  fifty  times ;  the  figures  are  2  feet  in  hdght  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaf^  and  increase  as  they  mount  or  get  farther  from  riew,  being  at  the 
top  nearly  4  feet. 

Antoninus  Pius  also  had  a  similar  column  dedicated  to  him  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Hie 
height  of  its  present  pedestal  is  26  feet :  the  column  with  its  capital  and  base  consists  of 
19  blocks  of  white  marble.  It  is  in  height  97  feet  3  inches,  with  a  pedestal  above  6  feet  in 
height :  the  lower  diameter  is  13  feet  2  inches ;  a  similar  staircase  conducts  to  the  sujnmit, 
and  a  spiral  decoration,  like  that  of  Tn^an*s,  winds  round  the  outside ;  but  the  subjects  are 
not  so  well  sculptured. 

Both  these  columns  are  admirably  ekecuted,  and  interesting  to  the  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary engineer  for  the  attempts  nuide  by  the  sculptor  to  represent  the  various  bridges,  ports, 
ships,  fi>rtifications,  implements  used  to  destroy  as  well  as  protect ;  both  have  been  ad- 
mirably engraved,  from  casts  taken  from  the  columns  when  scaffolding  was  erected  around 
them  to  hoist  the  present  statues  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  which  now  terminate  them  ; 
the  author  also  measured  them,  and  their  dimensions  are  more  fully  given  in  the  **  Antiqui- 
ties of  Rome." 

T%e  Mausoleum  of  Adrian,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  apparently  was  intended  to 
rival  that  of  Augustus :  it  had  three  stories  resting  on  a  square  basement.  Procopius 
infi^rms  us  that  two  stories  were  decorated  with  columns  and  statues,  and  at  the  top  was  the 
statue  of  Adrian.  **  The  tomb,**  he  says,  **  of  the  emperor  stands  without  the  Porta  Au- 
relia,  at  about  a  stone*8  throw  from  tiie  walls,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit  for  it  is  built  of 
Parian  marble ;  the  stones  with  which  the  basement  is  constructed  arc  joined  alternately  to 
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cadi  aihis  without  eeoient,  and  iti  bur  udei  ore  all  equal.  Id  height  it  topi  the  Talli  of 
the  ntf  I  there  are  also  ststuei  on  it  of  men  and  hono,  finiahed  with  vonderAil  (kill  out  of 
Parian  marble.  The  InhibltiDta  observing  lome  time  ago,  that  it  atood  tike  a  tower  orer- 
looking  the  cil;,  carried  out  two  arms  from  the  walli  to  the  tomb,  and  bj  building  tbem 
iuto  it  united  il  »  Chat  it  became  a  part  of  the  walls."  And  the  aame  writer  tells  us  (bat 
in  his  time,  during  the  aegt,  the  Goths  under  Viciges,  hsTing  broken  the  Ratues,  which 
were  of  marble  and  of  gnsC  siie,  they  threw  down  large  itonea  made  out  of  their  fragments 
upon  the  heads  of  the  enemjr. 

Luitptandus,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Pope  Bonifece  IV.,  sltudes  to  this  tomb,  then  a 
fortress :  "  In  the  entrance  to  the  iritf ,  there  is  a  castle  of  great  strength  and  astonishing 
coQstructioiL  in  front  of  the  gate  is  a  bridge  oier  the  Tiber,  which  is  the  first  in  goiu 
in  or  out  of  Bione :  nor  ia  there  anj  other  waj  of  pasvng  except  oTer  this  bridge.  But  tbia 
cBDDot  be  done^  eveept  by  permiasion  of  those  that  hold  the  castle,  which  is  so  high,  that  a 
church  built  at  the  top  in  boDOur  of  the  archangel  Michael  ii  called  St  Angelo  :  there  i*  > 
figure  of  an  angd  on  the  top."  He  present  fbrtifications  were  made  about  9B5,  hj  Cra- 
eeoiiot  ainoe  wtion  time  it  b«  undergone  many  changes,  though  the  dumber  which  con- 
tained tbe  porpbTiy  uia,  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  wbich  were  the  labea  of  the  emperor,  is 


m: 


TTie  columns  which  surrounded  this  fine  tomb  formed  a  part  of  the  church  of  St.  """ 
out-of-the-wall),  and  in  the  conflagration,  wbich  daitrayed  that  building  a  lew  yean  'K^ 
they  perished. 

Tbe  tombs  of  the  rich  citliena  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  and  the  ground  around, 


enolosed  with  a  wall  ot  iron  railing,  was  planted  with  trees,  aa  Pausaniaa,  lib.  ii.  15.  mentions 
was  the  practice  among  the  Greeki.  Many  of  these  tombs  were  built  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  Romans,  as  upon  some  remain  such  inscriptions  as  V  F,  yivus  fcclt ;  V  F  C,  tIvu* 


fiwiendum  curavit;  V  S  P,  liius  aibi  posuit,  and  Se  vivo  fecit;  and  Pliny  a. 
(Ep.  *!.  10.)  censures  those  friends  who  neglected  to  complete  tbe  tomb  after  the  decease 
of  tbe  individual.  Sepulchres  common  lo  many  families,  constructed  at  Tast  expense  under 
ground,  were  called  hmgaa  i  such  catacombs  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  large 
cities  and  towns  in  luJy.  In  them  were  recesses  and  niches  for  tbe  urns  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  they  were  styled  cohimtario,  in  consequence  of  bearing  s  rcsemblanc? 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  dorecole. 
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Tke  Remains  of  the  Tomb  of  Alexander    Severus  show  two  chambers  which  contained 
sarcophagi,  and  the  passages  which  led  to  them. 


Fig.8». 

Machines  and  Engines  used  by  the  Romans  are  by  VitnxTius  divided  into  three  kinds : 
the  scaling  machine,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  without  danger,  to  yiew  works 
of  conuderable  altitude,  formed  of  timber,  put  together  by  the  carpenter,  and  braced  strongly 
in  erery  direction.  Ladders  of  all  kinds,  particularly  those  attached  to  the  masts  of  sAiips, 
all  came  under  this  first  denomination. 

Machiiusfor  Uft^  Hones  and  heavy  weights^  employed  for  the  purposes  of  construction, 
were  made  as  follows  :  — 

Three  pieces  of  timber,  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose^  were  connected  toeether  at  the 
top  by  an  iron  pin,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  made  to  spread  extensiTely  at  their 
feet :  when  these  were  raised  by  means  of  ropes  made  fiurt  at  the  top,  whidh  assisted  in 
keeping  them  steady,  a  block  was  attached  in  which  were  two  pulleys,  turning  on  axles,  one 
above  the  other.  Over  the  upper  pulley  a  leading  rope  passed,  whidi  was  let  &11,  and 
made  to  pass  under  a  lower  pulley  in  a  bottom  block ;  it  was  then  returned  over  the 
bottom  pi^ley  of  the  upper  block ;  the  rope  again  descended  to  the  lower  block,  to  the  eye 
of  which  it  was  formly  fostened.  The  other  end  of  the  rope  was  connected  with  the  axle, 
which,  as  it  was  wound  round,  elevated  the  stone  or  weight  to  the  required  height.  The 
axle  worked  in  two  gudgeons,  sockets  for  which  were  made  in  two  pieces  or  elects 
(^chdonid)t  affixed  to  the  back  of  two  of  the  pieces  of  timber  when  they  were  spread  out. 

Levers,  entering  mortices,  made  at  each  end  of  the  axle,  were  used  to  turn  it.  Iron 
shears  were  made  fiut  to  the  lower  block,  which  opened,  and  their  teeth  entered  two  holes 
cut  in  the  stone  to  be  raised. 

A  block  containing  three  pulleys  was  called  trlqMstos ;  when  the  lower  system  had  two 
pulleys  and  the  upper  three,  pentaspastos ;  and  when  very  heavy  masses  were  elevated, 
longer  and  stouter  beams  were  required ;  the  pins  which  umted  them  at  top,  as  well  as  the 
axle  below,  were  all  made  stronger  in  proportion.  When  used,  guy  ropes  were  attached 
to  the  shoulders  or  top  of  the  three  pieces  of  timber,  and  if  there  was  no  other  place  con- 
venient to  fasten  these  to,  they  were  fixed  to  sloping  piles  driven  in  the  ground,  which  were 
well  rammed  round.  A  block  slung  to  the  hesd  of  the  machine  had  a  rope  carried  round 
it  to  another  block,  previously  fiutened  to  a  pile  or  stake ;  passing  orrer  its  pulley,  it  returned 
to  the  block  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  round  which  the  rope  passed,  and  descended  to  the 
axle  at  bottom,  to  which  it  was  lashed. 

By  turning  the  axle  with  the  leve^  the  machine  was  used  without  any  danger,  the  guy 
ropes  attached  to  the  piles  keeping  it  perfectly  steady. 

When  heavier  weights  stiU  were  to  be  raised,  the  common  axle  was  not  strong  enough  to  be 
trusted ;  it  was,  however,  retained,  but  surrounded  with  a  drum  or  tympanum ;  the  blocks 
employed  were  constructed  after  a  different  manner  from  that  already  described  ;  at  both 
top  and  bottom  were  two  ranks  of  puUeys,  the  rope  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  lower 
block,  so  that  each  end  of  the  rope  was  equal  when  extended.  It  was  then  bound  and 
made  fiist  to  the  lower  block,  and  both  parts  of  the  ropes  so  retained,  that  neither  of  them 
could  swerve  either  to  the  right  or  left  The  ends  of  the  rope  were  then  returned  to  the 
outside  of  the  upper  block,  and  passed  over  its  lower  pulleys,  whence  they  descended  to 
the  lower  block,  and,  passing  round  its  pulleys  on  the  inner  side,  were  carried  up  right  and 
left,  over  the  tops  of  the  higher  pulleys  of  the  upper  block  ;  whence  descending  on  the 
outer  sides,  they  were  secured  to  the  axle  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  drum  wheel,  about 
which  another  rope  was  now  wound,  and  carried  to  the  capstan.  When  the  capstan  was 
turned,  the  drum  wheel  and  axle,  as  well  as  the  ropes  fastened  to  it,  being  set  in  motion, 
the  weights  were  gently  raised,  and  without  danger.  Sometimes  the  drum  wheel  was 
made  sufficiently  large  to  allow  men  to  walk  within  it,  by  which  means  greater  power  was 
obtained  than  with  the  capstan. 
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Another  machine  of  an  ingenious  oontrivanoe,  called  polyspastoo,  but  which  was  only 
used  by  the  moat  experienced  artificers,  was  a  single  pole,  maintained  in  its  position  by 
four  guy  ropes  placed  in  opposite  directions.  Under  the  place  where  the  guy  ropes  were 
attadfted  at  top,  a  couple  of  checks  were  fixed,  over  which  was  tied  the  block.  Under  the 
block  was  placed  a  piece  of  timber,  about  2  feet  long,  6  inches  by  4.  The  blocks  had  three 
pulleys  nde  by  side,  and  three  l«»ading  ropes  were  conducted  firom  this  part  of  the  machine 
down  to  the  lower  block,  where  they  paaoed  through  its  upper  pulleys  firom  the  side  next 
the  pole.  They  were  then  carried  to  the  upper  block,  paasing  firom  the  outer  ndes  of  the 
lower  pulley  of  the  upper  block.  Again  descending  to  the  lower  block,  they  paaoed  round 
the  second  rank  of  pulleys  firom  the  inner  to  the  outer  sides,  and  were  then  returned  to  the 
second  rank  of  pulleys  in  the  higher  block,  over  which  they  pawed  and  returned  to  the 
lowest,  whence  they  were  again  carried  upwards,  and  passing  round  the  uppennoat  pulley 
returned  to  the  lower  part  of  the  machine. 

A  third  block  fixed  near  the  bottom  of  the  pole^  called  artemo,  was  made  fest  at  a  small 
distance  firom  the  ground ;  this  had  three  pulle3rs,  round  which  the  ropes  paaoed  for  the  men 
to  work  them.  By  this  means,  three  seta  of  men  working  without  a  capstan  oould  raise  a 
weight  to  any  required  height 

A  single  pole  was  considered  most  convenient,  as  there  was  dispatch  and  fiu;ility  in  its 
use ;  tiie  situation  of  the  weight,  whether  before  it  or  to  the  right  or  left,  was  of  no  con- 
sequence. These  machines  were  generally  employed  for  the  loading  and  unloading  ships, 
and  the  ships  themselves  were  usually  drawn  on  shore  by  blocks  and  ropes  only. 

Cteaipkom^t  mefliod  for  removing  great  weights  was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
Vitruvins  tells  us  that  when  he  was  employed  to  remove  the  shafts  of  the  columns  firom 
the  quarry  to  the  nte  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  he  did  not  employ  the  usual 
means,  lest  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  diould  sink  into  the  soft  groimd  which  they  had  to 
tta?ei'8e ;  he  constructed  a  fiame  with  four  pieces  of  timber,  two  of  which  were  the  length 
of  the  shaft  of  the  column,  and  the  other  two  were  placed  at  the  ends,  as  transverse  pieces, 
to  secure  them  together.  Iron  pivots  inserted  into  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  run  with  lead, 
worked  in  gudgeons,  were  fiutened  to  the  transverse  pieces,  and  the  pivots  having  power  to 
turn  fredy  when  the  oxen  were  attached  to  the  frame^  the  columns  rolled  round,  and 
were  conveyed  the  required  distance. 

Metagenea,  his  acm,  adopted  the  same  method  to  remove  the  massive  entablatures ;  he 
constructed,  in  addition  to  the  firame,  wheeb  about  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  fixed  the 
ends  of  the  blocks  of  stone  into  them ;  the  pivots  turning  in  the  gudgeons,  wheil  the  wheels 
revolved,  the  blocks  remained  like  axles. 

PsBCMiiiis  attempted  to  remove  from  the  same  quarry  a  base  for  the  statue  of  Apollo ;  this 
be  placed  or  rather  fitted  into  two  wheels,  and  round  their  circumference  he  attached 
pieces  of  timber  8  indies  square,  forming  an  entire  cylinder.  A  rope  was  coiled  round 
this,  and  to  the  end  a  yoke  of  oxen  was  attached  ;  as  the  rope  uncoiled,  the  stone  by  means 
of  the  wheels  rolled  forward ;  but  Pseonius,  who  had  enter^  into  a  contract  for  its  removal, 
had  not  sufiident  fimds  to  complete  the  work,  much  additional  labour  being  required  to 
prevent  its  swerving  firom  a  diiect  line. 

JFVinctjpIet  of  MedkanicB,  Our  knowledge  upon  this  subject  is  chiefly  derived  firom 
Vitruvius,  but  the  study  of  the  mechanical  sciences  commenced  with  Archimedes  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  established  by  Ptolemy  Philaddphus,  and  was  extended  by  Ctesibius 
and  Hero,  about  150  years  before  Christ :  these  two  philosophers  first,  by  an  analysis  of  all 
the  mechanical  engines  into  thdr  primary  dements,  reduced  the  actions  of  which  Uiey  were 
capable  to  the  combinations  of  five  simple  principles,  which  they  called  mechanical  powers, 
and  their  system  was  known  and  practised  by  the  Romans,  as  it  is  by  us  at  the  present  day. 
\ltruvius  explains  fiiUy  the  nature  and  d^erence  of  direct  and  circular  motion,  and 
observes,  that  rectilinear  without  drcular  motion,  or  circular  without  rectilinear,  are  of 
little  use  in  raising  wdghts.  He  remarks  that  the  pulleys  revolve  on  axles,  which  go 
across  the  blocks,  and  are  acted  upon  by  straight  ropes  which  coil  round  the  axle  of  the 
windlass ;  when  that  is  put  in  motion  by  the  levers,  it  causes  the  weight  to  ascend.  The 
pivots  of  the  windlaas  axle  being  received  into  or  playing  in  the  gudgeons  of  the  cheeks, 
and  die  lever  being  inserted  in  the  mortice  hole  prepared  for  them,  are  moved  in  a  circular 
direction,  and  thus  cause  the  ascent  of  the  wdght.  Thus  an  iron  lever  applied  to  a  weight 
moves  what  many  hands  could  not  do.  When  a  lever  is  placed  under  the  weight  upon  a 
fulcrum,  one  man*s  strength  at  the  end  will  raise  the  weight ;  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fore  part  of  the  lever  being  under  the  weight,  and  at  a  shorter  distance  firom  the  fiilcrum  or 
centre  of  motion,  whilst  the  longest  part,  which  is  firom  the  centre  of  motion  to  the  head, 
bdng  brought  into  circular  motion,  the  application  of  a  slight  power  to  it  will  raise 
great  weights. 

When  the  tongue  of  the  lever  is  placed  under  the  weight,  instead  of  the  end  being 
pressed  down,  it  is  lifted  up ;  the  tongue  then,  having  the  ground  for  a  fulcrum,  will  act  on 
tha^  as  in  the  first  instance  it  did  on  the  weight,  and  the  tongue  will  press  agdnst  the  side 
thereof  as  it  did  on  the  fulcrum,  though   by  this  means  tlie  weight  will  not  be  so  easily 
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moved.  If  the  tongue  of  the  lever  be  placed  too  far  under  the  wei^t,  and  the  end  be  too 
near  the  centre  of  pressure,  it  will  have  no  effect ;  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  end 
of  the  lever  must  be  greater  than  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  tongue. 

The  ateefyard  or  staters  is  an  instance  of  this  principle,  and  was  in  common  use  among 
the  Romans,  and  our  author  observes,  when  the  handle  of  suspension,  on  which  as  a  centre 
the  beam  turns,  is  placed  nearer  the  end  from  which  the  scale  hangs,  end  on  the  other  side 
of  the  centre,  the  weight  will  be  shifted  to  the  different  weights  of  the  beam ;  the  fiuther 
it  is  from  the  centre,  the  greater  will  be  the  load  in  the  scale  wludi  it  is  capable  of  raising, 
and  that  through  the  equilibrium  of  the  beam ;  thus  a  small  weight,  which,  placed  near  the 
centre,  would  have  but  a  feeble  effect,  in  a  moment  acquires  power  to  raise  a  very  heavy 
load. 

The  rudder  turns  a  ship,  though  ever  so  deeply  laden,  from  the  action  of  the  lever,  but 
Vitruvius  also  notices  that  the  sails,  if  only  half  mast  high,  will  cause  the  vessel  to  sail 
slower  than  when  the  yards  are  hoisted  up  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  because,  not  then  being 
near  the  foot  of  the  mast,  which  is  as  it  were  the  centre,  but  at  a  distance  therefrom,  they 
are  acted  on  by  the  wind  with  greater  fbrce.  For  if  the  fulcrum  be  placed  under  the 
middle  of  a  lever,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  weight  is  moved,  and  that  only  when  the 
power  i»  applied  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  so  when  the  sails  are  no  hi^er  than  the 
middle  of  the  mast  they  have  less  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  vessel ;  when,  however,  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  the  impulse  they  receive  from  an  equal  wind  higher  up  causes  a 
quicker  motion  to  the  ship.  Perrault  disputes  this  doctrine  in  his  Commentary,  and  properly 
observes  that,  whether  the  sails  are  higher  or  lower,  the  motion  of  tht:  vessel  is  not  afibcted 
by  it,  for  the  whole  moves  together,  and  there  is  no  fixed  point  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  or 
centre  of  motion ;  it  is  not  therefore  comparable  to  a  lever,  nor  can  it  act  as  such  :  it  is 
simply  pushed^forwards  by  the  wind,  and  the  only  advantage  in  having  the  sails  higher  is 
that  the  wind  is  there  stronger,  while  there  is  a  disadvantage  from  the  head  oi  the  ship 
being  plunged  deeper  in  the  water,  which  necessarily  impedes  its  course. 

Vitruvius  continues:  '*  Oars  made  fost  with  rope  to  the  thowls  (scalmi),  when  plunged 
into  the  water  and  drawn  back  by  hand,  impel  the  vessel  with  great  force,  and  cause  the 
prow  to  cleave  the  waves,  if  the  blades  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  centre  which 
is  the  thowl. 

**  So  also,  when  loads  are  carried  by  four  or  six  men  on  a  pole,  the  weights  are  so  placed 
in  the  middle,  that  each  may  bear  his  portion ;  for  if  they  passed  the  centre,  one  set  of  men 
would  bear  more  than  the  other. 

**  Oxen  also  have  an  equal  draft,  when  the  piece  which  suspends  the  pole  hangs  exactly  from 
the  middle  of  the  yoke ;  and  when  oxen  are  not  equal  in  strength,  by  judiciously  shifting 
this  suspended  piece,  one  may  be  made  to  draw  more  than  the  other. 

**  It  is  the  same  in  the  porter*s  levers  as  in  the  yokes,  when  the  suspending  tackle  is  not 
in  the  centre,  and  one  arm  of  the  lever  is  longer  than  the  other,  namdy  that  to  which  the 
tackle  is  shifted ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  lever  turning  upon  the  points  to  which  the  tackle  has 
slid,  which  now  becomes  its  centre,  the  longer  arm  will  describe  a  portion  of  a  larger 
circle,  and  the  shorter  a  smaller  cirde. 

"  Now,  as  small  wheels  revolve  with  more  difficulty  than  larger  ones,  so  levers  and  yokes 
press  most  on  the  side  which  is  at  the  least  distance  from  the  fulcrum ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
they  ease  those  who  bear  that  arm  which  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 

**  All  these  machines  regulate  ^ther  rectilinear  or  circular  motion,  by  means  of  the  centre 
or  fulcrum,  as  also  waggons,  chariots,  drum-wheels,  wheels  of  carriages,  screws,  scorpions, 
balistse,  presses,  and  other  instruments,  which  produce  their  effects  by  means  of  rectilinear 
and  circular  motions.* 

Engines  for  raieing  Water,  Tympanum. — The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  various 
methods  for  raising  water,  and  probably  after  Egypt  became  a  province,  many  of  the 
machines  used  by  that  people  were  introduced  among  them,  as  we  have  already  seat  that 
Vitruvius  was  well  informed  upon  all  the  sciences  taught  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  to 
him  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  much  that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  The 
tympanum  he  describes  might  have  been  long  in  use,  and  was  calculated  not  to  raise 
water  to  any  great  height,  or  beyond  that  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  but  to  lift  a  large 
quantity  in  a  small  period  of  time.  A  shaft  or  axis  turned  in  a  lathe,  or  made  cylindrical 
byiiand,  was  hooped  with  iron  at  each  end,  to  prevent  it  splitting.  Tliis  axis  was  made 
to  turn  on  tops  of  posts  cased  with  iron ;  into  this  were  fitted  eight  arms  or  spokes,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  rim  of  the  tympanum,  which  was  thus  formed ;  the  horizontal  foce 
was  closely  boarded;  around  it  were  small  apertures  about  6  inches  in  width,  to  admit  the 
water.  When  the  tympanum  was  used,  it  was  moored  like  a  vessel,  having  another  wheel 
attached  to  the  side  of  it  on  which  a  number  of  men  could  tread,  by  which  means  it  was 
turned  round  ;  the  water  received  through  the  apertures  in  front  of  the  wheel  was  elevated 
by  the  arms  or  division  thus  raised  beyond  the  horizontal  position ;  it  flowed  towards  the 
axis,  at  the  end  of  which  it  ran  into  a  trough  prepared  to  conduct  it  cither  to  gardens,  or 
to  dilute  salt  in  pits. 
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Wboi  this  inTJiifip  was  employed  to  raise  water  to  a  higher  level,  its  diameter  was 
inereaaed  to  ccMnespond  with  the  requisite  hei|^t.  Round  the  cireumfierence  of  the  wheel 
were  attached  anvill  wcwden  buckets*  made  water-tight  by  properly  pitching  them ;  the 
men  treading  the  wheel  turned  it  round,  the  buckets  then  mounted  to  the  top  fall  of 
water,  and  as  they  returned  with  their  heads  downwards,  they  dhcharged  their  contents  into 
a  omdnit  prepared  to  receive  it.  Brazen  buckets,  each  holding  a  gallon,  were  attached  to 
a  double  revolving  chain,  and  when  it  was  required  to  raise  the  water  still  higher,  this  was 
mounted  on  an  axis,  and  made  sufficiently  long  to  descend  to  the  lower  level ;  by  turning  the 
wheel  the  chain  was  turned  on  the  axis,  and  the  buckets  were  brought  to  the  top,  where 
being  inverted,  they  passed  their  contents  into  conduits  as  before. 

Waier^mUU  were  introduced  at  Rome,  about  70  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  as  we 
learn  fiom  Strabo,  lib.  xiL,  and  the  first  was  erected  on  the  Hber.  Antipater,  who  Uved  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  in  a  beautiful  epigram,  alludes  to  one  of  these,  where  he  addresses  the 
maids  who  were  in  the  habit  of  labouring  at  the  mill,  and  teUs  them  to  cease  their  work, 
and  to  retire  to  rest,  to  let  the  birds  sing  to  the  ruddy  morning,  for  Ceres  had  commanded 
the  water-nymphs  to  perfinrm  their  task,  who,  obedient  to  her  commands,  threw  themselves 
on  the  wheel,  fin-eed  round  the  axle^  and  by  this  means  tiuned  the  heavy  mill. 

Yitrnviua  describes  their  construction  as  similar  in  principle  to  the  tympanum;  that 
round  ihi&t  cireumlerenoe  were  fixed  floats  or  paddles,  which,  when  acted  upon  by  the 
force  of  the  stream,  drove  the  v^eel  round ;  attached  to  this  axis  was  another  wbed  which 
had  eogs  or  teeth,  and  wluch  turned  with  the  water-wheel ;  a  large  horizontal  wheel, 
toothed  alsos  and  corresponding  with  it,  working  on  an  axis,  the  upper  head  of  which  was 
made  in  tiie  fiirm  of  a  dovetail,  was  inserted  in  the  mill-stone.  By  this  means  the  teeth 
of  the  dnun-^Hieel,  which  was  made  hat  to  the  axis,  acting  on  the  teeth  of  the  horizontal 
wheeU  produced  the  revolution  of  the  mill-stones ;  in  the  machine  a  suspended  hopper  sup- 
plied the  grain  by  die  same  revolution. 

PuUic  water-mills  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  about 
the  year  a.  d.  398,  at  which  time  it  would  seem  they  were  first  esteblished. 

Mills  were  erected  on  the  canals  and  aqueducts  which  brought  water  to  the  city,  some 
of  which  were  stationed  round  the  Mount  Janiculum ;  we  are  informed  that  Bdisarius 
placed  upon  the  Tiber  boats  in  which  were  contrived  mills  driven  by  the  current  of 
the  stream ;  this  was  done  when  the  Gothic  king  Vitiges  besieged  Rome,  and  caused  the 
supply  of  water  firom  the  fourteen  large  aqueducts  to  be  cut  off*.  Frocopius,  lib.  i.  says, 
when  the  aqueducts  were  cut  off*  by  the  enemy,  the  mills  were  stopped  for  want  of 
water ;  and  as  cattle  could  not  be  found  to  drive  them,  the  Romans,  closely  besieged, 
were  deprived  of  every  kind  of  food,  for  with  the  utmost  care  they  could  hardly  find  suf- 
ficient for  their  horses.  Belisarius,  however,  found  a  remedy  :  below  the  bridge  which 
reaches  Uie  walls  of  the  Janiculum,  he  extended  ropes  well  &stened  and  stretched  across 
the  river  from  both  banks ;  to  these  he  affixed  two  boats  of  equal  size  at  the  distance  of 
2  leet  finom  each  other,  where  the  current  flowed  with  the  greatest  velocity  under  the 
arch  of  the  bridge,  and  placing  large  miU-stones  in  one  of  the  boats  suspended  in  the 
middle  space  a  machine  by  which  they  were  turned.  He  constructed  at  certain  intervals 
on  the  river  other  noachines  of  the  like  kind,  which,  being  put  in  motion  by  the  force  of 
the  water,  drove  as  many  mills  as  were  necessary  to  grind  provision  for  the  city.  These 
mills,  called  molina  or  fiurinaria,  were  generally  after  this  time  common  throughout 
Europe.  Water-wheels  put  in  motion  by  the  current  were  very  early  employed  to  raise 
water ;  around  the  padcUe-wheel  buckets  were  attached,  which  were  carried  to  the  top 
without  the  aid  of  trading,  and  discharged  as  we  have  already  described. 

The  Water  Screw,  still  used,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Archimedes  when  in  Egypt, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  firee  themselves  from  the  stagnant  water  left 
in  the  ditehes  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  Vitruvius  says,  it  was  contrived  on  the 
principle  of  the  screw,  and  raised  water  with  considerable  power,  but  not  so  high  as  the 
wheel :  his  instructions  for  its  formation  were  as  follows :  —  a  beam,  whose  thickness  in 
inches  is  equal  to  its  loigth  in  foet,  is  made  cylindrical,  its  two  circular  ends  are 
divided  into  4  or  8  equal  parts,  and  as  many  diameters  drawn  thereon ;  these  lines  are 
drawn  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  beam  is  laid  in  an  horizontal  position,  they  cor- 
respond with  each  other.  The  entire  length  of  the  beam  is  then  divided  into  spaces 
equal  to  one-eighth  part  of  the  circumference ;  thus  the  circular  and  longitudinal  divisions 
will  be  equal,  and  the  latter  intersecting  lines,  drawn  from  one  end  to  the  other,  will  be 
marked  by  points.  "When  these  lines  are  accurately  drawn,  a  flexible  rule,  made  of  willow, 
smeared  over  with  pitch,  is  attached  to  the  first  point  of  intersection,  and  made  to  pass 
obliquely  through  the  remaining  intersections  of  the  longitudinal  and  circular  divisions ; 
whence,  progressing  and  winding  through  each  point  of  intersection,  it  arrives  and  stops  at 
the  same  line  fit>m  which  it  started,  receding  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  point,  to  which  it 
was  first  attached.  Thus  as  it  progresses  through  the  eight  points  of  the  circumference,  so 
it  proceeds  to  the  eighth  point  likewise.  Fastening  thus  similar  rules  obliquely  through 
the  circumfiurential  and  the  longitudinal  intersections,  they  will  form  eight  channels  round 
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the  shaft,  in  the  form  of  a  screw.  To  these  rules  of  willow  others  are  attached,  also  smeared 
with  liquid  pitch,  and  to  these  others,  until  the  thickness  of  the  whohs  be  eqoal  to  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  length.  The  slips  or  rules  fiutened  all  round  are  saturated  with  pitch* 
and  bound  with  iron  hoops,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wtAer  will  not  injure  them.  The 
ends  of  the  shaft  or  axle,  also  strengthened  with  iron  hoops,  have  iron  pirots  inserted  into 
them. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  screw  are  beams,  with  a  cross-pieee  both  at  top  and  bottom, 
into  which  is  inserted  a  gudgeon  of  iron,  in  which  the  pivots  turn.  Men  are  employed  to 
tread  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  by  this  means  the  screw  is  made  to  reroWe  The  inclination 
at  which  the  screw  is  worked  is  at  an  angle  of  ibrty*five  d^rees ;  for  if  the  length  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  three  of  these  will  give  the  height  that  the  head  it  fa  be  raised ;  thus 
four  parts  will  be  the  perpendicular  to  the  lower  mouth.  Although  the  above  is  the 
description  left  us  of  this  instrument  or  machine,  as  it  was  in  use  by  the  Romans,  in  all 
probability  they  found  out  at  an  after  period,  that  it  was  not  essential  to  preserve  the  in- 
clination to  one  angle,  but  that  it  might  be  either  more  or  less  than  that  of  forty-five 
degrees,  for  the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  right  angle  with  the  cylinder,  the  more  the 
head  of  the  cylinder  may  be  devated,  and  the  higher  the  water  will  be  raised.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  that  in  inclining  it,  the  channels  should  decline  somewhat  from  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  that  the  water  may,  as  the  screw  turns,  continually  descend  in  its  course. 
When  many  channek  are  used,  they  must  of  course  be  made  narrower  than  where  there  are 
few,  in  order  to  preserve  the  same  inclination,  so  that  less  water  will  be  raised  by  each  re- 
volution of  the  machine. 

How  the  tread- wheel  was  attached  to  the  cochlea  or  screw  we  are  not  informed,  the  men 
employed  must  have  been  able  to  preserve  their  upright  position,  and  probably  an  additional 
wheel  was  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Machine  of  Ctesibius  for  raising  water  to  a  considerable  height.  About  150  years  before 
Christ,  the  mechanical  arts  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  school  at  Alexandria,  and 
many  of  the  principles  left  by  Archimedes  were  studied  more  fully,  and  brought  into  prac- 
tice ;  at  this  time  the  common  pump  seems  to  have  been  partially,  if  not  thoroughly, 
known ;  and  its  principles  must  have  been  understood  before  the  more  complete  forcing- 
pump,  which  was  the  invention  of  Ctenbius.  Vitruvius  has  left  us  a  description  of  this 
machine  as  used  in  his  day.  It  was  made  of  brass ;  at  the  bottom  were  two  buckets,  near 
each  other,  with  pipes  annexed  in  the  shape  of  a  fork,  united  to  a  basin  in  the  middle.  In 
this  ba«n  were  valves,  neatly  fitted  to  the  apertures  of  the  pipes,  which,  closing  the  holes, 
prevented  the  water,  which  had  been  forced  into  the  basin  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  from 
returning.  Above  the  basin  was  a  cover  like  an  inverted  funnel,  riveted  so  securdy  on 
it,  that  the  water  could  not,  under  any  pressure^  force  it  off*.  On  this  was  fixed  an  upright 
pipe,  called  a  trumpet 

Below  the  lower  orifices  of  the  pipes  the  buckets  were  fiimished  with  valves,  over  the 
openings  bdow. 

Pistons  made  round  and  smooth,  and  well  oiled,  wera  fiutened  to  the  buckets,  and 
worked  from  above  with  bars  and  levers,  which,  by  their  repeated  alternate  action,  pressed 
air  into  the  pipes,  and  the  water  being  prevented  from  returning,  by  the  closing  of  the 
valves,  was  forced  into  the  basin  through  the  mouths  of  the  pipes,  whence  the  force  of  the 
air,  which  pressed  it  against  the  cover,  drove  it  upwards  through  the  pipe  ;  by  this  means, 
water  on  a  lower  level  mi^t  be  thrown  into  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  fountains. 

Ctesibius,  the  greatest  mechanic  of  antiquity  after  Archimedes,  invented  a  clepsydra,  or 
water-clock,  an  au'-gun,  and  some  others,  which,  as  ^truvius  observes,  prove  tliat  liquids 
in  a  state  of  pressure  from  the  air  produce  a  variety  of  effects,  and  for  their  description 
refers  to  the  writings  of  that  philosopher,  which  were  extant  in  his  time. 

This  pump  was  in  all  probability  the  very  same  in  its  application  of  force  to  the  modem 
fire-en^ne. 

HySramUe  Orgatu, — These  were  blown  by  the  action  of  water,  and  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  they  were  not  played  by  the  fingers,  by  means  of  keys ;  the  description  given  us 
of  such  an  organ  by  Athenieus  is  that  it  was  invented  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  by 
Ctesibius,  and  that  the  idea  was  first  given  by  Plato,  who  invented  a  clepsydra  or  water-dial, 
which  played  upon  pipes  the  hours  of  the  night  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  be  seen  by 
the  index :  the  descriptions  left  us  by  Vitruvius  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  us  to 
comprehend  its  construction ;  that  by  Claudian  indicates  that  it  resembled  a  modem  organ, 
blown  by  water  instead  of  bdlows. 

Saw  MUUfor  cutting  Slabi  of  Marble  were  invented,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  in  Caria,  to  cut  the 
marble  employed  to  encrust  the  palace  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Halicamassus,  as  early  as  350 
years  before  Christ  The  sand  which  Pliny  says  was  employed  for  this  purpose  was  the 
cutting  power,  and  not  the  saw,  which  was  used  for  merely  passing  down  the  sand,  and 
rubbing  it  against  the  marble ;  the  coarser  the  sand  employed,  the  longer  the  time  neces- 
sary to  polish  the  marble,  and  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us  that  Mamurra,  who  was  born  at 
Formia,  and  employed  to  superintend  the  labours  of  the  masons,  smiths,  and  carpenters 
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attached  to  the  annj  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  was  the  first  Roman  who  covered  the  walls  of  his 
house  with  slabs  of  marble. 

Meanring  Distances  whem  TravdUnfft  Vitnnrius  says,  was  discovered  by  the  ancients, 
and  found  useful  in  his  time ;  his  account  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  such  mechanism 
was  employed  at  sea  and  on  land.  When  adapted  to  a  chariot  or  travdling  carriage,  the 
wheds  were  made  of  such  a  diameter,  that  every  revolution  would  advance  the  carriage 
IS^  feet,  thus  400  revolutions  passed  over  5000  feet,  or  a  Roman  mile ;  the  diameter  of 
the  wheels  was  therefore  nearly  4  feet.  A  drum  wheel  was  securely  fixed  to  the  inner 
nde  of  the  nave  of  the  whed,  which  had  one  small  tooth  projecting  beyond  the  &ee  of  its 
cbcumferenoe ;  and  on  the  body  of  the  chariot  was  a  small  box  with  a  drum  wheel, 
placed  so  as  to  revolve  perpendicularly,  and  festened  to  an  axle.  This  latter  wheel  was 
equally  divided,  on  its  edge,  into  400  parts  or  teeth,  which  correqwnded  with  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  drum  wheel ;  besides  this,  the  upper  drum  wheel  had  on  its  side  one  tooth  pro- 
jecting out  before  the  others.  Above,  in  a  third  enclosure,  wss  another  horixontal  wheel, 
amikrly  toothed,  and  whidi  corresponded  with  that  tooth  which  was  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
second  wheeL  In  the  third  wheel,  just  described,  were  as  many  holes  as  are  equal  to  the 
number  of  miles  in  an  ordinary  day's  journey.  In  all  the  holes  were  placed  small  balls,  and 
in  the  box  or  lining  was  made  a  hole,  having  a  channel,  through  which  each  ball  might  fell 
into  the  box  of  the  chariot,  and  the  brazen  vessel  placed  in  it :  as  the  wheel  turned  round, 
it  acted  on  the  first  drum  wheel,  the  tooth  of  which,  in  every  revolution,  striking  the  tooth 
<yf  the  upper  whed,  caused  it  to  move  on,  so  that  when  the  lower  whed  had  revolved  400 
times,  the  upper  wheel  had  revolved  but  once,  and  its  tooth,  on  the  side,  would  have  acted 
on  oidy  one  to9th  of  the  horizontal  wheel ;  400  revolutions  of  the  lower  wheel  caused  tlie 
upper  wheel  to  turn  but  once,  and  thus  showed  that  5000  feet,  or  1000  paces,  had  been 
performed.  By  the  dropping  the  balls,  and  the  noise  they  made,  it  was  known  wh«i 
they  had  performed  a  mile,  and  at  the  end  of  every  day*8  journey,  the  number  of  balls  col- 
lected in  the  bottom  showed  the  number  of  miles  passed  over. 

In  nayigation,  nearly  the  same  means  were  used ;  but  an  axis  passed  across  the  vessel, 
projecting  over  each  side;  to  this  were  attached  wheek  four  feet  in  diameter,  with 
paddles  dipping  into  the  water.  That  part  of  the  axis  within  the  vessel  had  a  wheel  with 
a  single  tooth  standing  out  beyond  its  face,  at  which  place  a  box  was  fixed  with  a  wheel 
inside  it  having  400  t^th,  equal  and  corresponding  to  the  tooth  of  the  first  wheel,  fixed  on 
the  axis.  On  the  side  of  this  also>  projecting  firom  its  fece,  was  another  tooth.  Above,  in 
a  box,  was  endosed  another  horizontal  wheel,  also  toothed,  to  correspond  to  the  tooth 
fegftgrngJ  to  the  side  of  the  verticd  whed,  and  which  in  every  revolution,  working  in  the 
teeth  of  the  horisontd  whed,  and  striking  one  each  tim^  causeid  it  to  turn  round.  In  this 
horizontal  whed  were  holes,  wherein  the  round  balls  were  placed,  and  in  the  box  of  the 
whed  was  a  hole  with  a  channd  in  it,  through  which  the  ball  descending  fell  into  the 
brazen  vase,  and  made  it  sound.  A  vessel  impelled  dther  by  oars  or  by  the  wind  gave 
motion  to  the  paddle  wheds,  which,  driving  back  the  water  forced  against  them,  turned 
the  axle  round,  and  the  drum  whed  followed,  whose  teeth  in  every  revolution  acted  on  the 
tootti  of  the  second  whed,  and  produced  moderate  revolutions.  When  the  wheels  were 
carried  round  by  the  paddles  400  times,  the  horizontal  whed  had  made  one  revolution,  by 
the  striking  of  that  tooth  on  the  side  of  the  verticd  wheel,  and  thus  in  the  turning  caused 
by  Ae  horisontd  whed,  every  time  it  brought  a  ball  to  the  hole  it  Mi  through  the  channel. 
By  sound  and  number  were  found  Uie  number  of  miles  the  ship  had  passed. 

In  the  early  Italian  editions  of  Vitrurius,  particularly  that  by  Ciesar  Cesarinus,  wood- 
cuts exhibit  these  paddle- wheds  attached  to  the  sides  of  tilie  vessds. 

HydrauKe  arekiieehere  is  greatly  indd>ted  to  the  Italian  engineers,  who  have  been 
suoeeasivdy  employed  in  draining  the  marshes  of  Itdy,  confining  the  rivers  to  thdr  naturd 
bounds,  and  the  ocean  to  its  limits ;  b^re  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  scarcdy  any 
principles  laid  down  to  direct  the  civil  engineer,  and  Europe  could  hardly  boast  of  any 
eminent  man  in  that  profession.  Rome  had  left  marks  enough  of  her  greatness :  as  fer 
as  construction  went,  or  the  handling  of  materials,  there  could  be  no  want  of  models  to 
guide  the  labours  of  the  artificers ;  in  building,  enough  was  to  be  found  to  imitate,  both 
in  the  science  and  the  art  But  hydraulic  architecture  had  been  neglected;  the  riyers, 
in  consequence,  were  left  to  pursue  their  naturd  course^  their  beds  became  elevated, 
and  thdr  openings  to  the  sea  rilted  up :  all  the  ancient  harbours  were  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  or  unfit  for  the  reception  of  vessek  of  larger  burthen,  which  conmierce  had  intro- 
duced. 

Lombardy,  the  richest  district  in  all  Itely,  and  with  a  soil  more  fertile  than  any  other  in 
Europe,  is  watered  by  the  Po,  which  recdves  its  supply  firom  both  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
and  has  its  course  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  leagues  through  Sardinica,  Pavia,  Placentia, 
Cremona,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara  to  the  Adriatic  Sea;  its  importance  is  so  great,  that  it  b 
iiarigafale  to  Turin. 

1&  anowi  which  cover  the  mountains  that  bound  Lombardy  during  the  summer  affofd 
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it  abundant  water  to  irrigate  the  lands  of  Piedmont,  where  this  practice  has  been  adopted 
from  time  immemorial. 

Near  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  towards  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  land  is  otten  imder  water,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  subject  to  breathe  an  impure  and  malignant  air  in  con- 
sequence ;  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  attempts  made  in  the  middle  ages  to  keep  out  the 
Po,  by  constantly  throwing  up  dykes,  for  the  purpose  of  penning  buck  the  water  in  the 
riyer ;  this  naturally,  in  the  course  of  years,  from  the  deposit,  tended  to  elevate  the  bed  con- 
siderably above  the  country  it  flowed  through. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  vegetation  flourished  amidst  these  deposits  and  overflows,  pro- 
ducing the  worst  kinds  of  malaria,  and  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  which 
intervenes  between  Mount  Pesaro  and  the  port  of  Brondolo,  and  which  formerly  exhibited 
a  deep  hollow  curve  for  its  section,  was  by  the  alluvium  elevated  to  a  considerable  height ; 
in  consequence  all  the  roads  were  rendered  impassable,  and  the  various  streams  which 
flowed  into  the  sea,  at  this  portion  of  the  coast,  as  the  Po  at  Goro,  the  ancient  Po  of 
Primaro,  the  Lamone,  tlie  Ronio,  the  Savio,  Usa,  Marrechia,  and  many  others,  which 
brought  down  in  their  course  a  quantity  oi  deposit,  had  their  beds  considmbly  elevated ; 
this  occasioned  the  banks  which  confined  them  to  be  raised  in  proportion,  and  when  these 
from  neglect  gave  way,  in  the  time  of  floods,  the  whole  coimtry  beoone  one  vast  laguae  or 
swamp. 

Ravenna  contained  upwards  of  14,000  inhabitants,  and  was  founded,  according  to  Stnho, 
by  a  colony  of  Thessalians,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  fivm  which  it  is  now,  in  consequence 
of  the  deposit  from  these  rivers,  more  than  two  leagues  distant,  and  that  place,  which 
was  a  port  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  served  him  to  assemble  his  fleet,  is  now  land. 
Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Theodoric,  it  was  a  place  of  so  much  importance,  that  after  his 
conquest  of  Italy,  he  made  it  his  capital,  and  highly  embellished  it ;  it  contains  his  tomb^ 
which  is  a  curious  structure  of  Istrian  stone,  34  feet  in  diameter,  covered  by  a  single 
block,  placed  40  feet  above  the  floor ;  the  lower  part  of  this  circular  edifice  is  now  filled 
with  water. 

Ravenna  was  built,  like  Venice,  in  the  middle  of  the  waters,  and  by  the  Romans  it  was 
united  to  the  nuun  land;  it  is  now  situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  ancient  Po  of 
Primaro,  of  those  oi  Lamone,  of  the  R<mio,  and  of  the  Montone,  and  this  once  celebrated 
marine  establishment  is  now  an  extensive  marsh. 

Tlie  lagunes  of  Conmiachio  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  sea ;  they  are  now  situated 
between  the  ancient  beds  of  the  Po  of  Primaro  and  of  the  Po  of  Volano.  When  the 
tongue  of  land,  or  bank,  which  separates  these  lagunes  from  the  sea  was  thrown  up  is 
not  known.  N^lect  during  the  middle  ages  of  these  great  and  important  rivers  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  this  coast ;  their  deponts  have  filled 
up  the  sea  where  they  have  discharged  themselves :  Ravenna  is  now  8000,  Rimini  1500^ 
and  Adria  32,000  metres  from  the  coast ;  and  each  of  these  places  ranked  as  ports  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans. 

Rimini  was  the  spot  on  which  the  ^milian  and  Flaminian  roads  terminated,  and  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  a  port  of  importance ;  here  was  his  arch  of  triumph  and  his 
bridge. 

Upwards  of  160  square  leagues  of  country  was  desolated  by  these  overflowings  of  the 
various  rivers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  was  a  constant  cause  of  dispute  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Bologna  and  those  of  Ferrara. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Po  had  passed  near  Ferrara,  and  in  1155  it  changed  its 
course,  and  in  the  year  1600  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  separate  the  Panaro  and  Rheno^ 
which  flowed  over  its  ancient  bed,  called  the  Po  di  Primaro,  and  which  inundated  the 
valleys  of  Commachio.  About  1604,  the  Pope  ordered  that  the  Rheno  should  be  turned 
into  the  valley  of  Santa  Martina,  but  all  that  could  be  done  could  not  prevent  their  being 
OTerflowed,  for  the  banks  gave  way  several  times,  and  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  spent  to  no  purpose.  Hiese  terrible  inundations  alarmed  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Italy ;  the  evils  were  duly  increasing,  and  the  most  eminent  schcdars  of  the 
day,  (for  there  were  no  engineers,)  were  consulted  upon  the  occasion  ;  it  may  be  considered 
highly  fortunate  for  Europe  and  the  world  in  general,  that  these  disasters  directed  the 
labours  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  age,  when  science  began  to  revive,  to  the  study 
of  hydraulic  architecture :  all  we  at  present  know  has  its  origin  in  their  ezperimeots ; 
all  the  useful  inventions  applicable  to  modem  practice,  we  owe  to  the  writings  of 
Francesco  Mengotti,  Mario  Lorgna,  Pietro  Zuliani,  Francesco  Focacci,  Antonio  Tandini, 
Isidoro  Bemareggi,  Bamabita,  Giovambatista  Masetti,  Vittorio  Fossombroni,  Pietro  Paoli, 
Antonio  Lecehi,  Bernardino  Ferrari,  Giuseppe  Bruschetti,  Carlo  Perea,  Eustachio  Man- 
fred!, Giovanni  Poleri,  Paolo  Frisio,  Tommaso  Perelli,  Giovanni  Baceiali,  Eustadiio 
Zanotti,  Ruggpiero  Bosvich,  Leonardo  Zimines,  Bernardino  Zendrini,  Dominico  Gugliel- 
mini,  Galileo  Galilei,  Benedetto  Castelli,  Alfonso  Borelli,  Evangelista  Torricelli,  Guido 
Grandi,   Famiano  Mechelini,   Tommaso   Narducci,   Lorenzo   Albosi,    Geminano     Mod- 
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tanari,  and  several  others,  which  are  all  printed,  and  form  almost  an  encyclopiedia  on 
the  subject. 

ChiUto  Galilei  iras  a  natiye  of  Pisa,  and  bom  in  the  year  1564  ;  on  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  beautiful  Duomo,  at  an  early  age,  he  observed  the  swinging  of  the  large  chandelier, 
and  from  thenoe  he  set  about  constructing  the  first  pendulum.  Mathematics  at  this  time 
was  at  a  very  low  condition,  not  mily  in  Italy,  but  throughout  Europe ;  but  Euclid  and 
Ardiimedes  were  now  generally  revived  and  studied  by  all  who  had  any  pretensions  to 
science;  after  Galileo  had  studied  the  writings  of  the  latter,  he  published  his  first  work, 
which  was  an  essay  on  the  hydrostatic  balance,  in  which  he  proves  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  specific  gravity.  His  learning  then  became  generally 
known,  and  in  the  year  1589  he  was  named  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pisa,  where  he 
received  a  salary  of  sixty  crowns  per  annum.  The  phenomena  of  nature  now  formed  his 
chief  study,  and  he  began  to  inquire  into  the  mechanical  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  although  he 
can  hardly  be  considered  the  first  who  impugned  his  high  authority.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
had  indulged  in  investigations  which  astonidied  his  ootemporaries,  and  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  the  philosophers  of  the  time. 

Galileo  succeeded  Moleti  in  the  professor's  chair  at  Padua  in  1588,  and  soon  after  took 
up  the  study  of  the  thermometer,  which  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  residt  of  the  Greek 
madieniatician  Hero's  contrivances.  Galileo's  tube  was  made  of  glass,  the  bulb  having  the 
air  expelled  by  heat,  and  then  filled  with  water ;  after  wluch  the  degrea  were  marked  upon 
it,  which  indicated  the  expansion  of  the  air  when  subjected  to  a  change  or  increase  of  tem- 
perature. 

In  the  year  1609,  he  invented  the  telescope,  and  three  years  afterwards  published  his 
Discourse  on  Floating  Bodies,  after  which  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  sucking-pump, 
and  when  he  found  it  would  not  act  beyond  a  certain  depth,  he  imagined  some  injury  had 
occurred  to  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  maker  to  have  it  repaired.  The  maker  assured  him  that 
no  pump  would  raise  water  beyond  the  depth  of  eighteen  cubits,  when  Gralileo  observed, 
in  his  explanation  upon  this  phenomenon,  that  a  rod  or  column  of  water,  when  raised  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  cubits  in  a  pump,  its  weight  overpowers  the  attraction  of  the  piston  and 
tbe  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  fiuid.  *  He  died  in  1642. 

EfHuiffdiMta  TcrrieeBi,  bom  in  1608,  was  the  pupil  of  Galileo  at  the  same  time  with  Cas- 
tdli :  he  became  highly  interested  on  the  subject  of  the  pump,  and  made  it  his  particular 
study;  the  year  after  Galileo's  death,  he  made  an  experiment  upon  the  vacuum  left 
between  the  piston  of  a  pump  and  the  water  which  it  nused ;  after  which  he  filled  a  glass 
tube  with  mercury,  hermetic»lly  sealed  at  one  end,  and  dosed  at  the  other  with  his  finger, 
and  then  inverted  it  into  a  basin  of  mercury,  when  he  was  surprised  to  find,  upon. the  with- 
drawal of  his  finger,  that  the  mercury  stood  twenty-nine  inches  in  the  tube.  This  indicated 
at  oooe  that  the  colunm  of  mercury  was  maintained  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  the  thirty-three  feet  of  water  in  the  pipe  of  the  sucking-pump  was  sup- 
ported in  the  same  manner  as  the  twenty-nine  inches  of  mercury. 

Considerable  advance  was  made  in  the  science  of  hydrodynamics  by  this  able  disciple  of 
Galileo.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  diowed  that  when  water  is  let  out  at  the  side  or 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  it  issues  with  the  same  velocity  as  that  which  a  body  would  acquire  by 
fiUling  from  the  surfiuse  of  the  fluid  to  the  orifice. 

Torricelli  gave  us  the  means  whereby  we  might  measure  the  density  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  constructed  the  first  barometer.  But  it  is  firom  his  treatise,  *'  De  Motu  Gravium 
naturaiiter  accelerato,**  that  we  learn,  for  the  first  time,  something  of  the  complex  theory 
which  r^ulates  the  motion  of  fluids,  when  the  orifice  has  a  magnitude  which  is  considerable 
compared  with  the  section  of  the  vessel  taken  horizontally. 

Semedeito  CoMtdK  was  bom  at  Breccia  in  the  year  1577  ;  he  was  among  the  distinguished 
disciples  of  Galileo,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  originator  of  a  new  theory  of  hydraulics, 
relative  to  running  waters,  on  which  subject  he  compiled  a  treatise,  "  Delia  Mesura  dell' 
Acque  oorrenti,"  published  in  1638. 

Urban  VIII.  having  requested  him  to  report  upon  the  means  of  completing  the  several 
works  which  were  then  in  progress  to  drsdn  various  parts  of  the  papal  dominions,  was 
the  cause  of  his  writing  the  above  treatise.  It  contains  several  explanations  of  various 
phenomena  relative  to  nvers ;  and  he  states,  what  some  have  hesitated  to  admit,  that  the 
absolute  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  declivity  of  the  bed,  or  to  the  height  of  the  water. 
He  died  at  Rome,  1644. 

Domimeo  GtiffUdmini  was  bom  at  Bologna,  1655 :  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  so  dls- 
tinguisbed  himself  in  the  various  branches  of  science  then  studied,  that  he  was  appointed 
chi^  engineer  of  the  territory  bdonging  to  the  Bolognese,— a  very  important  office,  as  it 
had  under  its  superintendence  the  confining  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  intersect  that 
country  in  all  directions,  and  which  fi^uently,  if  neglected,  subjected  it  to  inundations.  In 
the  year  1690,  he  was  made  professor  of  mathematics,  and  four  years  afterwards  a  new 
chair  was  created  for  him,  under  tbe  title  of  that  of  Hydrometry,  which,  from  that  period. 
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was  accounted  deserving  of  being  ranked  among  the  cultivated  sciences.  Among  his 
writings  that  "  Delia  Natura  de  Fiumi,**  published  in  1697,  obuined  him  the  greatest 
celebrity.  It  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  the  origin  of  springs,  the  motion  of  running 
water,  either  fidling  perpendicularly  or  on  an  inclined  plane,  together  with  the  consequences 
of  friction,  the  resLstaiice  offered  by  the  air,  &c  ;  of  the  b^ds  of  rivers,  their  inreadth, 
width,  and  depth,  as  well  as  slope,  the  uniting  of  rivers,  as  well  as  their  dischai^  into  the 
sea,  the  consequence  of  increase  after  heavy  raius,  the  supplying  artificial  canals,  the  draina^ 
of  wet  lands,  and  the  precautions  that  should  be  taken  when  the  course  of  a  river  is  altered 
or  shortened. 

Guglielmini,  in  this  work,  puts  forth  a  variety  of  new  suggestions  wdl  deserving  the 
attention  of  all  who  profess  hydraulic  architecture.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  sciences :  his  naturally  robust  constitution  yielded  to  over-excitement,  and  he  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four,  in  the  year  1710. 

Giovanni  Pokni  (Marchese)  was  born  at  Venice  in  the  year  1683,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  acquirements  of  the  sciences,  and  was  entrusted  by  the  Venetian 
state  with  the  care  of  all  the  hydraulic  works.  His  eminence  was  admitted  by  those 
sovereigns  nHioae  territories  were  subject  to  inundations  throughout  Italy,  and  he  was  fine- 
quently  selected  as  the  arbitrator  to  decide  upon  the  conflicting  opinions  which  arose  when 
a  rivor  running  through  one  state  did  iigury  to  another.  All  his  xiecisions  were  given  in  a 
manner  to  satisfy,  as  well  as  to  increase  his  reputation,  and  in  1719,  we  find  him  appointed 
to  succeed  Niccola  Bernoulli  in  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Padua. 

Poleni  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  hydraulics ;  and  his  work,  "  Dd  Moto 
misto  dell*  Acqua,**  is  highly  interesting,  although  the  subject,  perhaps,  had  been  ably 
treated  before  by  some  of  the  Italian  philosophers.  He  in  this  work,  however,  has  some 
ingenious  ideas ;  he  supposes  the  bed  of  a  river  to  be  a  rectangular  canal,  and  a  per- 
pendicular section  of  it  an  orifice,  and  calls  that  dead  water  which  is  between  the  surfiiee 
and  a  certain  point,  where  all  the  fluid  molecules  are  in  equilibrium,  which  he  supposes  are 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  solid  bodies. 

The  water  which  is  between  this  certain  point  and  the  bottom  of  the  canal  is  called  living 
water.  And  he  fiirther  considers  that  the  motion  of  the  water  which  flows  through  the 
orifice  is  occasioned  by  the  action  which  the  living  water  acquires  firom  its  fidl,  and  from 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  dead  water,  and  thus  that  motion  is  produced  by  the  mixed 
waters. 

Another  of  his  essays  is  entitled  **  Delle  Pescaie  o  Cateratte  dei  lati  convergente,  Sec** 
in  which  are  many  valuable  observations ;  but  his  principal  work  was  that  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1718,  entitled   **  De  Castellis  per  quae  derivantur  Fluviorum  Acquae." 

He  died  1761,  aged  sixty-eight. 

Etutaehio  Man/redi,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1674,  and  died  in  1739 ;  he 
published  some  valuable  r^narks  in  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Guglielmini  on  Rivers,  also 
another  entitled  "  Opere  Idraulicke,**  which  relates  chiefly  to  the  opinions  of  the  various 
engineers  upon  the  proposed  change  in  the  course  of  the  Po  and  the  Rheno. 

Manfred!  was  appointed  by  the  Bolognese  in  1704  their  chief  engineer,  was  equally 
eminent  with  his  predecessor  Guglielmini,  whom  he  succeeded. 

Bernardo  Zendrini,  was  born  near  Breccia  in  1679,  and  died  in  1747 ;  reoaved  his 
instructions  under  Dominico  Guglielmini  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  became 
learned  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  which  latter  he  practised  for  some  time 
as  a  profession ;  among  his  first  scientific  treatises  was  one  on  the  hurricane  which  happened 
at  Venice  in  1708,  in  which  he  entors  upon  the  weight  and  electricity  of  the  air ;  the  origin 
and  varieties  of  gas ;  the  cause  of  wind,  &c.  He  then  excited  public  attention  by  his 
analysis  of  a  problem  which  still  continues  to  present  extreme  difficidties, — if  a  fluid  in 
motion  is  confined  within  a  given  channel,  the  sides  of  which  are  susceptible  of  erosion, 
their  surfiiee  will  take  the  form  suitable  to  the  establishment  of  the  resistance  and  the  erouve 
power  of  the  fluid ;  this  depends  on  the  relation  between  the  rapidity  of  the  molecules  and 
the  nature  of  the  material  that  compose  the  sides.  A  curved  surfiiee  is  the  usual  form  they 
acquire;  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  transverse  section  being  polygonal,  with  a  flat  bed  and 
sloping  sides,  he  says  is  not  that  which  nature  carves  out  To  have  regard  to  the  rapidity 
of  fluid  threads  which  traverse  this  section,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  augment 
from  the  bottom  to  the  siufece,  where  they  would  attain  their  maximum  force ;  they  on 
the  contrary  augment  firom  the  entire  surfiiee  as  well  as  the  sides,  to  a  thread  situated 
somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid  mass,  the  position  of  which  depends  on  its  form  and 
other  circumstances.  A  memoir  upon  this  subject  was  published  in  1715,  entitled  **  Modo 
do  ritrovare  ne*  l^umi  la  Linea  di  Corrosione."  It  contains  a  description  of  a  very  simple 
instrument  to  ascertain  the  various  rapidity  of  the  current.  Hie  plains  which  lie  between 
the  towns  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  being  at  this  time  inundated  by  the  Reno,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bologna  wished  to  change  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  beyond  Ferrara  into  the  Po 
of  Lombardv,  and  the  most  celebrated  Italian  engineers,  Castelli  Guglielmini,  Gabriel 
and  Eustachio  Manfiredi,  suppcnted  them  in  their  views  in  opposition  to  the  inhabitapts  of 
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Femora,  who  were  desirous  of  conducting  the  Rheno  to  the  southern  eitremity  of  the 
Lake  Comacchio^  and  cairying  its  waters  to  the  sea  through  the  Po  di  Primaro. 

Zendrini  was  invited,  on  the  death  of  these  celehrated  engineers,  to  confute  the  opinions 
which  they  had  given  in  their  reports,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bologna  were 
inclined  to  adopt :  on  this  occasion  appeared  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  **  Consideraxioni 
sopra  U  Scienza  delle  Acque  correnti,  e  sopra  la  Storia  naturale  dcd  Po  ;**  this  was  published 
in  1717.  After  this  work  appeared,  the  Duke  of  Modena  appointed  him  his  chief 
engineer;  and  in  the  year  1720^  by  the  decrees  of  Venice,  he  was  nominated  niperin- 
teulent  of  the  waters,  rivers,  canals,  lagunes,  and  ports  belonging  to  that  city.  This 
repnblie  always  ^pointed  two  of  its  moat  eminent  philosophers  to  act  as  engineers,  and 
maintain  tise  waterooorses  of  the  city  in  proper  cmiditaon :  some  of  these  were  men 
&mous  finr  their  knowledge  in  hydraulics;  among  them  was  Christopher  Sabbadino, 
nominated  Prote  in  the  year  1549. 

Zendrini  occupied  himsdf  during  the  superintendence  of  these  important  works  at 
Venice  with  compiling  an  account  of  the  ancient  and  modem  state  of  the  lagunes,  which 
was  published  about  sixty-ibur  years  after  his  death  ;  it  is  entitled  **  Memorie  storichc  del' 
Stato,  antico  e  modemo,  delle  Lagune  di  Venezia,  &&,**  printed  at  Piidua,  in  two  quarto 
volumes. 

This  history  comprises  the  period  between  1300  and  1700;  Zendrini  cites  a  letter  of 
Cassiodorus,  which  gives  a  tolerably  exact  account  of  the  state  of  the  lagunes  and  Venice 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  which  is  highly  interesting ;  and  the  numerous  plates 
given  are  curious  with  regard  to  levels,  and  the  means  adopted  to  execute  the  different 
works  which  were  required  to  keep  the  canals  open. 

Zendrini  was  employed  to  survey  the  country  round  the  port  of  Viareggio  in  the  re- 
public of  Lucca;  hb  report  was  printed  at  the  time.  In  it  are  many  observations 
on  the  level  of  the  sea ;  be  commenced  and  executed  works  in  this  part  of  Italy,  which 
ameliorated  the  condition  and  health  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  good  effects  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  intestine  animosities  that  happened  afterwards. 

Clement  XII.  employed  him  in  1731,  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  country  about 
Ravenna,  which  was  occasionally  inundated  by  the  waters  of  the  Roneo  and  Montone ; 
these  rivers  he  turned  into  new  channels,  and  in  1741  published  at  Venice  an  account  of 
what  he  had  performed. 

Soon  afterwards  appeared  his  fiimous  work,  **  Delle  Acque  correnti,**  to  which  subse- 
quently was  added  the  work  entitled  **  Relazione  per  la  Diversione  de  Fiumi  Roneo  e 
Montone." 

In  the  first  of  these  the  author  gives  general  observations  on  the  nature  of  fluids,  treats 
of  their  motion  when  issuing  from  reservoirs  by  simple  orifices,  as  well  as  by  pipes ;  he  then 
takes  up  the  subject  of  running  water,  the  methods  adopted  to  ascertain  its  velocity,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  beds  and  banks  of  rivers  or  canals :  he  also  treats  of  the  breaking  down  of 
dykes  anid  dams,  the  means  by  which  these  effects  may  be  prevented,  and  the  different 
methods  usually  adopted  to  divide  a  stream  ;  the  draining  of  lands :  a  description  is  added 
of  various  improvements,  that  in  his  opinion  might  be  made  in  some  hydraulic  machines. 

This  work  shows  distinctly  the  state  of  hydraulic  knowledge  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication ;  it  rectifies  many  ancient  theories,  and  is  enriched  with  ideas  new  at  the  time 
they  were  made  known ;  it  was  justly  considered  a  chef-d'enivre  by  his  contemporaries, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  on  these  subjects,  it  is  a  book 
which  every  intelligent  engineer  should  possess.  Zendrini  died  in  the  year  1747,  and  the. 
Venetian  senate  decreed  him  great  honours. 

Lazarettot  in  Itafy, — That  at  Genoa  is  near  the  sea,  and  comprises  two  spacious  courts, 
<Nie  of  which  is  devoted  to  goods  which  are  infected,  and  the  other  to  those  which  may  or 
may  not  be  so.  In  the  middle  of  each  of  these  courts  is  a  chapel ;  three  sides  are  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  three  stories  in  height ;  the  fourth  contains  the  apartments  of  the 
phyncians  and  medical  attendants.  At  the  entrance  is  a  guard-house ;  three  sides  of  the 
courts  are  occupied  by  corridors,  10  feet  9  inches  in  width,  separated  by  doors,  so 
that  the  crew  and  passengers  of  different  vessels  may  be  kept  apart.  From  these  corridors 
the  rooms  are  entered,  which  are  occupied  by  those  in  quarantine ;  they  arc  15  feet  7  inches, 
by  14  fieet  3  inches,  and  11  feet  6  inches  in  height 

On  the  upper  floors  there  are  in  front  thirty-six  rooms,  besides  twelve  occupied  by  the 
governor ;  on  one  side  are  ten,  on  the  other  eleven  rooms,  all  of  one  size,  viz.  16  feet  9,  by 
14  feet  9,  and  11  feet  6  inches  in  height;  each  has  two  windows  opposite  one  another,  so 
that  a  thorough  ventilation  can  be  obtained ;  they  arc  placed  at  a  height  of  6  feet  above 
the  floor,  and  are  4  feet  by  3  feet.  The  floors  are  paved  with  brick,  and  the  rooms  are 
vaulted ;  they  have  a  fireplace  in  one  angle,  and  in  another  a  small  closet  containing  the 
urinal  and  drain.  All  these  upper  rooms  open  into  a  spacious  corridor,  1 1  feet  in  width, 
the  windows  of  which  are  towards  the  court ;  and  thei;e  are  also  doors  so  contrived,  that 
they  can  shut  off  three  or  four  rooms  as  may  be  required. 

The  windows  are  barred  with  iron  and  have  shutters,  but  arc  not  glazed.  - 
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In  tho  &ont  ore  three  dented  toven,  uid  through  the  court  flows  >  tUn  >tre«in  of 
■pring  wBtei,  which  ia  conducted  from  the  nc'i^ibouruig  moualaiiu ;  it  thao  nuw  through 
mil  the  veverij  and  scoun  the  diiuiu  most  effectiudly- 

Lt:ghtmt  i^iunnttu.— There  ure  three  ;  tbut  called  Sao  LeopoUo  b  verj  eonTOiiaitly 
arranged ;  at  the  upper  eud  is  the  stMue  of  the  Grand  Ihike.  at  whoa*  aipMUe  the  buildiiiga 
were  coaKruclad  i  it  bu  scrred  as  &  model  tor  all  othen  in  Ital;.  Jl  conlaius  ^acaoua 
roonu,  and  ererj  lort  of  aoomiunodatiiia  for  thoie  whose  ill  fortnue  enniigns  them  to  the 
Decceut]'  of  a  purifleitioD ;  the  tereral  courts  are  u  placed,  that  the  cargoes  ood  emra  of 


the  Tessds  aniTing  at  the  port  nu]'  all  be  aeparatel;  lod^eili  though  the;  an  not  so. 
Isolated  buildings  amnged  uong  an  open  shore,  or  on  an  island  in  the  ocean,  afford  the 
best  guuantee  for  the  coobnued  health  of  the  individuals  within  them ;  abould  intection  be 
brought  by  the  cargoes  of  one  vessel,  it  is  highly  ueoessary  that  those  who  without  cause 
ate  obliged  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  laiaretlo  ^diould  not  be  eipoied  to  the  infection -they 
have  escaped  by  their  own  eaulion.  or  from  being  placed  in  more  fbrtuniite  circumstances. 

I^  LaianUo  at  VarigmnK  in  the  Bay  of  Speuia  is  situated  on  a  promcrator?  stretching 
into  the  sea,  and  forming  a  beautiful  object  on  the  coast  The  court  nearest  the  gulf  is  for 
aired  goodi,  aa  are  the  buildingn  on  each  dde  of  the  second  court.      A  wide  walk  divides 


the  great  tqusre  inland,  and  a  wall  at  right  angles  again  subdivides  it  uito  four  courts,  one 
of  which  19  derated  to  the  infirmary,  and  the  others  to  infboted  goods.      Around  the  whole 
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are  built  against  the  outer  walls,  which  renders  the  Tentflation  imperfect,  windows  not  being 
permitted  on  the  outside. 

The  docks  for  the  shipping  are  oonTenient,  and  there  are  plentiful  supplies  of  fresh  water ; 
but  the  want  of  a  free  drculation  of  air,  and  the  too  great  proximity  of  the  diflferent 
buildines,  are  serious  objections. 

Grewt  attention  and  skiU  is  demanded  in  the  selection  of  a  site,  as  well  as  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  hospitals  of  this  kind. 

In  Italy,  engineering  works  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  great  success :  in  Rome  la 
«Dite,  Napoli  la  ffentUe,  Genoa  la  ttq^erba,  Milano  la  gramde,  Ferenze  la  bdUt,  Bologna  la 
ffrasaa,  Ravenna  F  oiitiea,  Padua  la  doUa,  and  Venetia  la  ricco,  all  can  boast  of  objects 
worthy  the  attention  of  an  engineer.  The  latter  city  deserres  admiration  for  the  various 
difficulties  overcome  in  laying  the  foundations  for  the  noble  buildings  it  contains.  The 
province  of  the  Roman  Venetia  was  bounded  by  the  Adda,  the  Rh»tum  and  Julian  Alps, 
and  the  Po.  About  450  years  before  Christ,  the  inhabitants  iat  Aquileia  and  Padua,  driven 
out  by  the  Huns  under  Attila,  took  refuge  in  the  islands  along  the  coast,  and  laid  the  first 
foundations  of  the  future  Venice,  on  the  island  ot  Ripa  Alta  or  Rialto.  In  a.  d.  570,  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileia  fled  before  the  Lombards  with  his  flock,  and  settled  himself  at  Grado, 
afterwards  called  New  Aquileia ;  his  successors  became  the  first  ecclesiastical  primates,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  removed  to  Venice. 

The  modem  city  is  built  upon  two  islands,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  great  ser- 
pentine canal,  which  is  crossed  by  one  bridge,  called  the  Rialto ;  its  total  area  has  been  es- 
timated at  one  square  mile  and  a  hal£  The  two  islands  are  subdivided  by  many  smaller 
canals  at  right  angles  with  the  larger,  and  as  the  streets  or  alleys  are  seldom  more  than  8  or 
9  feet  wide,  the  communication  from  house  to  house  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  boats, 
almost  every  doorway  having  a  landing  stair  at  the  water  side. 

Hie  houses  are  of  brick,  or  of  Istrian  marble,  which  bears  a  fine  polish  ;  the  floors  are 
composed  of  fine  plaster  and  pounded  brick,  into  which,  when  in  a  soft  state,  black  and  white 
marbles  are  imbedded,  and  when  dry,  are  polished ;  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  are 
either  upon  piles  or  masses  of  concrete. 

Hie  oitrance  of  the  Laguna  is  guarded  by  the  fort  of  Lido,  distant  about  two  or  three 
miles  finom  Venice ;  the  Laguna  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  line  of  murow  sandy  islands, 
which  have  required  the  most  vigilant  attention,  in  order  to  prevent  the  embankments  or 
barriers  firom  being  forced  into  the  channel.  There  are  two  other  passages  through  these 
narrow  sandy  deposits,  one  at  the  port  of  Malaraocco,  and  the  oth«r  at  Chiossa,  where  mas- 
sive stone  walls  have  been  constructed  to  defend  it  against  the  action  of  the  sea. 

Within  these  sand-banks,  produced  by  the  deposits  brought  into  the  Adriatic  by  the 
several  mouths  of  the  Po,  the  Laguna  forms  sn  extensive  bay,  a  great  portion  of  which  is 
dry  at  low  water ;  the  tide  rises  about  3  or  4  feet,  and  occasions  a  current  suflicient  to  work 
the  miUs  on  the  island  of  San  Georgio  Maggiore.  To  keep  the  various  canals  open,  a 
dredging  machine  was  used  at  a  very  early  period,  which  underwent  many  changes  and 
improvements  before  its  introduction  became  general. 

Cassiodorus,  appointed  praefect  of  Venice  by  the  Emperor  Tbeodoric,  ha^  left  us  an 
interesting  account  of  the  lagunes  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  when  the 
chief  exports  were  fish  snd  salt. 

From  the  summit  of  the  lofly  Campanile  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  a  fine  view  of  the  city 
riung  amidst  the  Laguna  is  obtained  To  the  north  lies  the  Jidisn  Alps,  reaching  firom 
the  Lake  of  Garda  to  Trieste,  often  covered  with  snow ;  to  the  west  is  Monte  Selice,  formed 
of  porphyry  and  trap,  probably  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  arsenal  was  a  noble  establishment,  and  contained  slips  for  ship-building,  and 
arrangeme/its  for  the  manufacture  of  all  that  was  required  for  their  equipment  and  efficiency 
in  time  of  war.  Here  the  cornel  was  first  used  for  floating  Large  vessels  out  of  the  laguna, 
which  consisted  of  four  cases,  with  concave  sides,  so  made  as  to  embrace  the  whole  ship ; 
they  were  towed  under  it,  and  united  securely  together ;  the  water  was  then  pumped  out  of 
the  camel,  and  it  became  sufficiently  buoyant  to  float  its  burthen  in  very  shallow  water ; 
such  a  method  was  adopted  by  the  ancients  to  move  obelisks  and  heavy  masses,  where  there 
was  not  depth  enough  for  their  large  craft  to  navigate. 

In  constructing  the  foundations  at  Venice,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  collect  the 
waters  which  rise  firom  the  springs  at  the  bottom  of  the  lagunes ;  they  are  conducted  into 
a  basin  or  weU  left  to  receive  them,  in  the  bed  of  concrete  upon  which  the  walls  were 
built ;  where  a  tpring  did  not  occur,  the  well  was  converted  into  a  tank  to  receive  that 
which  fell  from  the  roofe  of  the  buildings  during  the  rainy  season.  These  supplies, 
however,  firequently  failed,  and  it  wss  then  conveyed  in  boats  from  the  shores  of  the  main 
land,  and  disposed  of  to  the  inhabitants.  Trade  and  commerce  have  departed  from  Venice, 
and  its  population  is  in  consequence  greatly  diminished ;  but  the  city  remains,  to  interest 
the  historian,  the  architect,  and  the  civil  engineer.  The  finest  designs  of  Palladio,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  laid  his  foundations,  may'be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  form 
the  best  commentary  upon  that  portion  of  his  treatise  on  building.     All  the  chief  men  of 
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Italy,  celebrated  for  their  acquirements  in  hydraulic  architecture,  met  with  employmeut  and 
encouragement  in  Venice,  and  slie  must  for  centuries  ha?e  been  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  engineers. 

Before  we  leave  this  portion  of  our  subject,  and  proceed  with  an  account  of  the  works 
eiecuted  since  the  destruction  of  the  eastern  and  western  empire,  it  is  due  to  the  engineers 
of  Italy  to  acknowledge  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  science  handed  down 
through  the  middle  ages,  upon  which  our  modem  practice  in  the  arts  of  construction  i& 
founded. 

The  ancient  writers  are  scanty  in  such  obserrations  as  practical  men  seek  after,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  informatimi  «pon  many  important  and  vast  undertakings  of  the  em- 
perors of  Rome  is  not  more  fully  given. 

Cities,  harbours,  roads,  bridges,  supplies  of  water,  baths,  drainage  of  vast  districts,  public 
edifices  of  all  denominations,  were  laid  out  and  executed  in  a  manner  never  yet  surpassed, 
the  majestic  ruins  of  which  are  spread  fiu  and  wide  for  our  wonder  and  admiration.  The 
whole  circle  of  the  building  arts  was  employed  in  deep  seas,  in  rapid  rivers,  and  on  most 
difficult  sites,  where  foundations  were  raised  to  bear  the  extraordinary  weights  imposed  upon 
them.  We  must  blush  at  the  expensive  but  too  often  ilUdirected  efforts  of  the  present 
day,  when  we  reflect  on  the  well-proportioned  and  mi^estic  structures  which  still  remain 
in  and  around  the  Imperial  city.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  we  have  not  improved  on 
their  knowledge  of  construction ;  and  if  Vitruvius,  to  whom  we  have  so  often  referred,  be 
studied  by  a  mind  bringing  with  it  a  spirit  and  judgment  equal  to  the  information  found  in 
that  author,  it  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  works  of  modern  times. 
Tlie  builders  of  later  generations  too  generally  present  to  us  only  the  lifeless  form,  while 
their  brethren  of  yore  stamped  on  their  erections  all  the  glow  and  beauty  of  vitality. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  arts  were  again  encouragecL  Leon 
Battista  Alberti  wrote  his  treatise,  **  De  Re  ^dificatoria,**  which,  from  its  dose  resem- 
blance to  the  author  alluded  to,  proves  that  Vitruvius  was  lield  in  the  highest  consideration. 
Wlicn  Alberti  was  employed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  repair  the  aqueducts  at  Rome, 
particularly  that  of  Aqua  Virgine,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Frontinus,  and 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  guided  the  ancient  engineers. 

Hydraulic  architecture,  after  the  splendid  discoveries  of  Galileo  and.  his  successors^ 
became  more  refined  by  the  abstract  and  mathematical  reascming  to  which  it  was  subjected ; 
but  many  of  the  calculations  were  formed  upon  erroneous  and  inefficient  data,  and  con- 
sequently have  become  of  little  value,  —  a  very  common  result  when  such  calculations  are 
not  accompanied  by  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  question.  Theory  and 
practice  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  calculations  of  the  one  must  be  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  other,  while  the  active  energies  of  the  practical  man  may  be  materially  asnsted  by 
the  silent  process  of  well-directed  reflection.  The  authors  of  Italy,  during  the  fifteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  revived  the  writings  of  the  classic  period ;  and  in  commenting 
upon  the  subjects  they  described,  Palladio  and  other  practical  men  were  required  to  pro- 
vide illustrations :  thus  were  the  bridges  of  Caesar,  Tn^an,  and  the  emperors  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  engineers  of  that  period.  The  baths  of  the  Romans  also  met  with  their 
share  of  enquiry,  and  little  was  left  upon  these  subjects  to  tiie  modems  in  the  way  of  in- 
terpretation ;  they  had  only  to  apply  their  reasoning  to  what  remained  of  the  structures. 

To  the  Romans  we  stand  indebted  for  the  knowledge  that  is  interesting  to  us  as  a 
maritime  nation.  They  first  established  in  Britain  ports  and  havens,  marked  out  and 
formed  roads  from  one  end  of  our  island  to  the  'other,  which  excite  wonder  even  in  the 
present  day  for  the  straightness  of  their  course,  and  the  solid  manner  in  which  many  of  them 
are  executed.  They  established  beacons  on  our  coast,  renuuns  of  which  may  be  traced  on 
some  of  the  heights  which  girt  our  isle ;  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Dover  Castle, 
their  pharos  is  still  shown.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  pcoj>lc  of  this 
mighty  nation :  wherever  they  established  themselves  they  introduced  improvement,  drained 
marshes,  cleared  lands,  brought  them  into  cultivation,  and  encouraged  commerce. 

Their  stone  cutting  and  artificers*  work  of  all  kinds  have  served  us  for  models ;  our  very 
nomenclature  upon  the  subject  is  derived  from  them.  Of  the  solidity  of  their  constructions 
we  have  ample  proof;  and  had  they  been  left  to  the  hand  of  Time  alone,  we  might  have 
derived  yiany  useftil  lessons  from  the  study  of  those  structures  over  whose  ruins  we  now 
linger  with  wondering  regret 
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CHAP.  V. 
EKGDVEEBING   WOBKS  IN  HOLLAND  AND   GERMANY. 

Thx  lerel  of  a  great  portion  of  Holland  being  below  that  of  the  tea,  the  construction  of 
dykes,  or  banks,  to  keep  out  the  water  has  given  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  indi- 
viduals, and  called  fiirth  the  ingenuity  of  the  greatest  inathematicians  of  the  age,  to 
economise  their  labours,  or  to  direct  them  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

The  dykes  are  in  many  places  raised  SO  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  country,  and 
have  sufficient  width  at  the  summit  to  form  a  roadway  :  towards  the  sea,  both  above  and 
below  the  level  of  the  action  of  the  water,  is  a  strong  matting  of  flags,  or  reeds,  which 
retains  the  earth  towards  the  summit  of  the  mound,  and  on  the  land  side,  piles  and  planking 
are  adopted,  to  give  the  requisite  strength  ;  these  are  filled  in  with  stones  covered  with  earth 
and  turfed.  The  matting  of  flags,  of  which  we  have  no  notice  before  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  been  found  very  sucoessAil :  they  are  twisted  together  in  bundles,  and 
laid  horicontally,  at  distances  of  three  or  four  yards  from  each  other,  and  then  secured  to  the 
ground  by  wooden  stakes,  or  by  large  stones.  Above  these  layers  of  flags  piles  arc 
driven  in,  to  which  a  number  is*  attached,  that  the  surveyors  or  engineers  entrusted  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  banks  may  refer.  Enormous  stuns  of  money  have  been  expended  on 
these  sea-dykes,  and  when  the  sea  rises  to  a  great  height,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
cover  them  with  sails  to  prevent  their  washing  away  :  the  water  which  passes  over  them  is 
afterwards  pumped  out,  either  by  windmills  or  other  means. 

The  Rhine,  tiie  Leek,  the  Vaert,  the  Yssel,  the  Maes,  and  other  rivers  which  are  dis- 
charged into  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  have  their  banks  maintained  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  great  Lake  of  Haarlem,  12  mUes  long  and  9  broad,  situate  between  the 
towns  of  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  and  Leyden,  is  remarkable  for  its  sluice^  which  effectually 
resists  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 

Where  the  canals  in  these  districts  do  not  unite  but  are  separated  by  a  dyke,  there  are 
coQtrivuices  to  transport  vessels  from  one  to  the  other  by  means  of  wheels  and  rollers. 

As  a  great  portion  of  the  richest  land  in  Holland  has  been  gained  from  the  sea,  it  is  of  the 
highest  interest  to  inquire  by  what  means  this  was  effected :  the  districts  in  the  north  consist 
of  the  Zype,  the  Bccnister,  the  Wormer,  and  Schermecs.  Tlie  first  was  commenced  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  an  extremely  strong  embankment  or  mole, 
formed  of  timber,  filled  in  with  large  stones  and  covered  with  earth,  was  constructed  at  an 
enonnous  cost. 

The  draining  the  lakes  of  Purmur  and  Beentster  were  the  next  operations  carried  on, 
whm  many  thousand  acres  of  the  most  profitable  land  in  Europe  were  redeemed,  planted 
with  orchards,  converted  into  garden  ground  and  meadow.  Dugdale,  in  his  <*  History  of 
Embanking,"  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Holland  consisted  of  a  three-fold  earth ;  viz. 
sandy  to  the  sea,  clay  to  the  rivers,  and  moorish  in  other  places,  and  that  it  was  the  gift  of 
the  ocean,  and  of  the  rivers  which  pass  throt^h  it,  as  was  Egypt  of  the  Nile  ;  and,  quoting 
the  historian  Nannius,  states,  that  **  Holland  was  the  gift  of  the  north  wind  and  of  the 
Rhine,  and  was  in  the  1)eginning  no  other  than  a  more  high  place  than  ordinary,  over  which 
the  tides  do  usually  flow ;  whereby  through  the  increase  of  the  sands,  which  the  north 
winds,  fiercely  agitating  the  waves,  stirred  up,  it  first  grew  to  be  a  shore,  and  afterwards 
raised  those  sandy  heaps,  which  we  daily  see  both  to  be  made  and  destroyed.**  And 
further,  **  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  by  this  stop,  being  kept  up  as  it  were  with  a  bank, 
settled  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  stream  about  the  shores,  and  so  by  long  and  frequent 
inundations  produced  those  pastures.  For  it  cannot  be  imagined,  saith  Bertius,  that  the 
fiuse  of  this  country  was  always  as  it  now  is  discerned  to  be,  or  tlmt  it  soon  arose  from 
its  former  condition,  unto  this  fertile  and  pleasant  state,  in  which  wc  behold  it  at  present ; 
there  being  much  time,  extraordinary  labour,  excessive  study,  vast  expenses,  and  great 
diligence  necessary  thereto.  Nature  tiierefore  first  inviting,  the  inhabitants  bordering  near 
unto  it  to  make  those  banks  of  sand,  as  a  defence  against  the  north  wind,  and  necessity  also 
spurring  them  on  (than  which  no  master  is  more  ingenious  and  powerfril),  in  time  those 
their  accustomed  endeavours  became  a  second  nature  to  them,  it  being  not  unusual  to  see 
tlie  very  boys  and  ^rls,  when  they  come  to  the  sea-side  to  recreate  themselves,  to  put 
off  their  stockings  and  shoes,  and  taking  up  the  sand  with  their  fingers  to  make  walls 
therewith  against  the  ocean,  within  which,  thus  encompas^g  themselves,  they  disperse  the 
force  of  the  waves." 

The  Batavians  first  occupied  these  districts  then  the  Danes  and  Normans,  and  after- 
wards  the  Scaons ;  to  each  of  these  people  some  praise  is  due  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  embankments  have  been  maintained,  and  "for  the  performance  of  these  eminent  works,** 
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cmitinues  Dugdale,  "  it  required  extraordinary  knowledge  and  skill,  whidi  ancient  times 
had  not  attained  to,  and  foreign  nations  now  admire.  The  engines  of  several  kinds  made 
use  of  for  raising  the  water  and  casting  it  off  were  framed  by  men  of  singular  judgments  in 
mathematical  learning,  and  suitable  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  or  opportune  for  carrying 
it  away.  Friseland,  which  lies  very  much  beneath  the  surfiswe  of  the  ocean,  is  preserved  by 
the  wall  raised  in  1567,  by  a  Portuguese  in  the  employ  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain ;  the 
author  before  aUuded  to  asserts  that  it  would  require  a  volume  to  give  an  account  of  all  the 
works  of  this  nature  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  several  banks,  ditches,  and  sluices. 

I%e  prarincei  of  Bdghtm  which  formed  a  portion  of  Gaul  were  in  the  time  of  Onar 
full  of  woods  and  fons,  which  latter  were  not  effectually  drained  till  the  work  was  taken  in 
hand  by  Baldwin  I.,  who  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

In  the  year  1 169,  Floris,  earl  of  Holland,  demanding  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  in  Zealand, 
from  Philip,  earl  of  Flanders,  obtained  it,  on  condition  that  he  sent  to  Count  Philip  1000 
men  expert  in  making  ditches,  to  stop  tiie  breach  near  unto  Dam  or  Sluse,  wherdiy  the 
country  was  drowned  at  every  high  sea ;  **  the  which  the  Flemings  could  by  no  means  fiU 
up,  nother  with  wood,  nor  any  o&er  matter,  for  that  all  sunk  as  in  a  gulf  without  a  bottom^ 
whereby  in  process  of  time  Bruges  and  all  under  its  jurisdiction  had  been  in  danger  of  being 
lost  by  inundation,  and  to  become  all  sea  if  it  were  not  speedily  repaired.  Whereupon  the 
Count  Floris  sent  the  best  workmen  that  he  could  find  in  his  territories,  who  being 
come  to  the  place,  they  found  a  great  hole,  near  unto  this  dam,  and  at  the  entrance  thereof 
a  sea-dog,  that  for  nx  days  together  did  nothing  but  ciy  and  howl  very  terribly.  They  not 
knowing  what  it  might  signify,  resolved  to  cast  this  dog  into  that  hole»  whereupon  a  mad- 
headed  Hollander,  getting  into  the  bottom  of  the  dyke,  toc^  the  dc^  by  the  tail,  and  cast 
him  into  the  midst  of  the  gulf  with  earth  and  torf  after  him,  so  as,  finding  a  bottom,  they 
filled  it  up  by  litUe  and  littie."  They  named  the  place  in  consequence  Hontsdam,  or  Dog's 
Sluice ;  damt  in  Flemish  signifying  a  sluice,  and  hamt^  a  dog.  The  town  still  has  a  dog  in 
its  armorial  bearings. 

The  banks  firom  Dam  to  Sluse  thus  rescued  from  the  sea,  in  1180,  all  the  land  that 
had  been  submerged. 

At  Antwerp  the  Emperor  Napoleon  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  here 
upwards  of  2000  feet  in  breadth,  and  40  feet  in  depth,  dockyards,  slips  for  shiprbuildin^ 
and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  quays  in  Europe.  Engineers  were  sent  from  France  to 
conduct  these  works,  upon  which  vast  sums  of  money  were  expended,  and  Antwerp  became 
one  of  the  most  important  ports  on  tlie  coast ;  it  is  situated  in  an  extreme  plain  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  is  divided  by  eight  canals  which  traverse  the  city,  on 
which  are  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  goods.  The  exchange,  which  was  the  moddl  for 
that  constructed  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  London,  and  the  celebrated  warehouse 
or  magazine,  in  which  all  the  merchandise  that  once  enriched  this  distinguished  city  was 
deposited,  still  remain.  Some  of  the  bridges  erected  in  Germany  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
and  we  shall  commence  with  that  over  the  Elbe. 

Bridge9  of  Gemumy. 

Bridge  over  the  E&e,  at  Dresden,  was  restored  from  1727  to  1731,  by  Poepelmann,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland.  The  ancient  piers,  which  are 
the  work  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  which  were  paid  for  by  indulgences, 
are  the  nuclei  of  the  present.  Originally  there  were  twenty-four,  but  several  were  carried 
away  at  different  times,  and  when  the  fortifications  of  Dresden  were  extended  to  the  Elbe, 
some  were  destroyed.  The  bridge  is  now  composed  of  eighteen  arches,  distributed  without 
order,  nor  can  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise  when  it  is  considered  how  they  were  constructed, 
llie  total  length  is  1447  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  road  is  25  fi^t,  and  that  of  the  footway 
4  feet  7  inches.  Notwithstanding  all  its  irregularities,  it  is  one  of  the  longest  in  Europe^ 
that  of  St  Esprit  and  another  at  Prague  only  surpassing  it,  and  it  may  be  r^arded  as  one  of 
the  finest.  The  piers  are  very  thick,  being  in  some  instances  nearly  equal  to  the  span  of 
the  arches,  which  vary  from  40  to  62  feet  They  rise  to  the  level  of  the  footway,  and  serve' 
as  recesses  for  benches.  On  one  is  placed  a  bronze  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  richly 
gilt ;  the  parapet  consists  of  an  iron  railing,  strengthened  over  each  pier  by  pedestals,  which 
sustain  vases. 

The  roadway  is  nearly  level,  and  forms  a  superb  promenade.  The  bridge  is  entirely 
constructed  of  squared  stones,  and  the  voussoirs  are  rusticated. 

Brieve  at  Prague,  on  the  Moldaw,  was  commenced  in  1638,  by  Charles  IV.,  Emperor  and 
King  of  Bohemia,  who  laid  the  first  stone,  and  finished  under  Charles  VI.  Its  length, 
1706  feet,  is  greater  than  that  at  Dresden,  but  it  does  not  equal  it  in  its  construction.  The 
breadth  is  35  feet  8  inches.  The  eighteen  semicircular  arches  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
constructed  of  squared  stone,  and  ornamented  with  an  archivolt :  the  piers  are  surmounted 
by  pedestals,  which  support  statues ;  that  of  St,  John  Promucena  is  placed  over  the  very 
spot  where  King  Venceslas  threw  him  into  the  river,  for  refusing  to  violate  the  secret  of 
confession.    The  masonry  of  this  bridge  is  excellent :  when  the  Swedes  seized  upon  Prague, 
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and  were  desirous  of  destroying  it,  tliey  found  tlie  mortar  so  hard,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  gire  up  the  undertaking. 

Bridjfe  ai  RatiAoth  over  the  Danube^  began  in  1 135,  by  Henry  the  Superb^  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  oonsiats  of  fifteen  arches,  and  its  total  length  is  994  feet  The  piers  rest  on  piles, 
and  are  defended  by  jetties  and  large  starlings.  It  is  only  31  feet  4  inches  wide ;  it  is 
paved  with  square  stone;  the  footways  are  only  1  foot  in  width,  and  the  parapets  are 
formed  of  flagnstones,  placed  on  edge,  united  by  iron  cramps*  and  run  with  lead.  At  about 
one-third  of  the  length  there  is  a  dcseeBt  upon  an  island,  by  means  of  a  staircase  contained 
between  two  walls. 

Tile  ardies  are  semicireular,  and  are  fitom  SS  feet  to  53  feM  span. 

Bridge  of  ZmeUau,  over  the  Torgau,  on  the  Elbe,  was  built  by  King  Augustus,  in 
1730L  It  consists  of  twelve  arches ;  of  the  eleven  piers  five  have  starlings ;  the  others 
have  only  a  set-oC     The  fell  of  this  Inridge  is  very  considerable*- 

Britfye  at  Wwrtzbcmrg,  over  the  Meine,  consists  of  eight  semicircular  arches,  33  feet  9  inches 
span  ;  the  starlings  of  the  piers  are  aemicircular,  and  rise  to  the  level  of  the  parapet ;  the 
work  is  simple,  and  very  solidly  constructed.  Statues  are  placed  on  the  piers»  and  among 
them  is  that  of  St  J<rim  Promucena,  regarded  in  all  Ocnmttiy  as  a  patron  of  bridges. 

Bridffe  of  Koten,  on  the  Seal,  near  Naumbourg^  presum^  toliave  been  constructed  in 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  century,  consists  of  eight  arches ;  the  five  in  the  middle  oi  the  current 
are- pointed,  the  others  are  semicircular. 

Bridge  of  MMsen  cm  the  MmUey  in  Saze,  ia  composed  of  three  semidreular  arches ;  was 
constructed  from  1715  to  1718,  by  Daniel  Poepehnann,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Bridffe  ai  Nuremboarff^  called  ABC  over  the  Pregnits,  built  under  the  Emperor 
Charles  YL,  who  laid  the  first  stone,  was  finished  in  1738  ;  it  is  formed  of  two  arches  46 
feet  span.  In  the  interior  of  the  pier  is  a  vaulted  passage ;  this  pier  is  surmounted  by 
two  obelisks,  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  emperor ;  the  parapets  are  ornamented  witii  pe- 
destals surmounted  by  a  balL 

Bridge  of  the  Boueherie,  at  Nurembourg,  over  the  Pre^ts,  constructed  in  1599  by 
Peter  Carlo^  presented  many  difficulties  in  its  foundations;  it  consists  of  a  single  segmentiU 
arch,  97  feet  3  inches  span,  and  13  feet  9  inches  high ;  the  thickness  of  the  arch  b  only  4 
feet,  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  is  40  feet. 
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Wx  have  seen  that  wherever  Imperial  Rome  extended  her  sway,  she  has  left  memorials 
of  those  useful  works  which  have  rendered  her  name  immortal  among  the  nations,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  conclude,  that  after  the  long  night  of  barbarism  which  succeeded  the 
overthrow  of  her  mighty  power,  when  civilisation  again  dawned,  they  would  be  the  guide 
for  whatever  improvements  might  be  required,  and  we  have  sufiicient  evidence  that  they 
were  the  models  from  whidi  the  after  inhabitants  derived  the  knowledge  they  possessed  on 
the  subject ;  but  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  engineer  was  fully  called  into  practice  earlier 
fhan  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  about  which  period  Bernard  Forrest  de  Belidor 
wrote  his  **  Architecture  hydrauUque,"  which  awakened  ^eat  attention,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  those  theoretical  studies,  which  had  been  entirely  neglected  by  practical  men 
throughout  Europe.  This  writer,  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  was  requested  to  suggest 
some  system  to  guide  the  military  engineer,  which  eventually  led  to  the  establish- 
ment in  the  year  1730,  of  the  Ponte  et  Chauss^es,  first  composed  of  an  inspector-general,  or 
chief  architectural  engineer,  three  other  inspectors,  and  twenty-one  assistant  engineers.  The 
number  was  afterwards  inaeased  to  twenty-five  and  twenty-eight,  and  in  the  year  177(^ 
fifty  inspectors  were  added,  taken  from  the  sub-engineers,  the  numbers  of  which  depended 
upon  the  necessities  of  the  service.  This  important  and  erudite  body,  acquainted  both  witli 
theory  and  practice,  directa  the  education  of  all  who  intend  to  act  as  civil  engineers,  or  un- 
dertake the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  ;  and  they  require  those  who  aspire  to  the 
superintendanoe  of  these  works  to  possess  a  knowledge  in  geometry,  mechanics,  mineralogy, 
and  the  natural  properties  of  all  the  materials  employed  in  the  arte  of  construction. 

Among  the  engineers  of  this  institution  are  registered  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
f^a^^ynr^^ifliiMM  of  France,  who  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  theory  upon  what- 
ever subject  they  may  have  been  employed.     Such  an  establi^ihment  for  carrying  out  the 
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national  improvements  could  not  fiiil  (^  txing  eucccssful :  each  enterprise  submitted  to  the 
board  is  duly  and  properly  considered,  with  reference  to  works,  that  mi|^t  b^  in  future 
undertaken;  one  uniform  system  is  laid  down  for  bridges  and  their  construction,  and 
volumes  liavc  been  written  on  the  properties  of  stone,  cements,  hydraulic  mortars,  the 
tlurust  and  pressure  of  arches  of  every  kind  of  curvature.  'Umber  has  been  examined 
thoroughly  with  respect  to  its  strength,  toughness,  and  powers  of  resisting,  torsion,  and 
much  larger  scantling  than  ever  tried  iu  this  country,  have  been  tested  by  the  engineers  of 
France.  The  best  works  upon  engineering  are  found  among  the  writers  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  should  be  studied  by  all  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  professicML  Ronddet, 
Bruyere,  Prony,  Boistard,  Berard,  Gauthey,  and  Perronet,  particularly  should  be  enu- 
merated for  their  high  attainmients  and  professed  knowledge  at  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  treat  Before  the  establishment  of  this  important  body,  the  roads  in  France  were 
scarcely  defined,  and  the  bridges  were  left  to  the  control  and  management  of  the  local 
masons,  who  executed  their  repairs  or  reconstruction  in  a  manner  devoid  of  botli  proportion 
and  solidity. 

Under  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  great  advances  were  made  in  the  managem^it  of  all 
public  works ;  his  penetrating  eye  socm  discovered  what  was  wanting,  and  his  industrious 
and  business-like  habits  clumged  the  routine  observed  in  the  building  of  bridges,  the  for- 
mation of  roads,  construction  of  lighthouses,  beacons,  telegraphs,  arsenals,  canals,  working 
of  mines,  and  the  reducing  of  metals. 

France  is  divided  into  eighteen  districts,  and  placed  under  the  inspection  of  tliis  estab- 
lishment. 

The  roads  are  classed  or  divided  into  three  orders,  as  the  Royal  road,  for  which  the  state 
provides,  the  departmental  roculs,  which  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  respective  provinces,  and 
the  rural  roads,  which  are  maintained  by  the  immediate  inhabitants  of  the  district  through 
which  they  pass. 

Tlie  Royal  roads  are  subdivided  into  tliree  classes,  the  first  of  which  is  42  French  feet  in 
widtli :  of  this  class  there  are  38,  or  altogether  1258  leagues ;  of  the  second  class,  which 
are  66  feet  in  width,  there  are  717  leagues ;  of  tlie  third  class  there  are  5241  leagues. 

The  rivers,  as  fer  as  used  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  arc  under  the  same  direction, 
and  1877  leagues  are  annually  reported  upon. 

The  canals  finished  extend  over  370  leagues,  and  those  under  construction  amount 
altogether  to  near  2000  leagues,  and  constitute  another  branch  to  which  the  engineers  of 
this  government  board  have  to  attend ;  and  that  due  attention  may  be  paid  to  thb  highly 
important  subject,  the  duties  are  divided  into  lines,  and  are  annually  reported  upon. 

'Ilie  first  line  passes  by  the  south  and  east  of  France,  comprising  the  Rhon<^  the  Saone, 
and  the  Canal  of  Monneur,  which  unites  the  latter  river  with  the  Rhone. 

The  second  line  passes  by  the  south  and  north  of  France,  and  comprises  all  that  is  at- 
tached to  the  Rhone  and  Saone  in  that  quarter ;  the  canal  of  Bourgoyne,  which  unites  the 
Saone  to  the  Yonne ;  the  Seine ;  the  Oise ;  the  canal  of  Manecamp  and  Chauny ;  the  Canal 
Crozat ;  the  canal  of  St.  Quintin,  joining  liie  Oise  to  the  Eseaut ;  the  canal  of  the  Somme 
or  of  the  Duke  d*  Angouleme ;  the  course  of  the  Esoourt ;  and  all  the  canals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calais. 

The  third  line,  in  the  centre,  on  the  south,  comprises  the  Rhone,  the  Canal  lateral, 
course  of  the  Saon^  Canal  du  Centre,  of  Diijon,  Chalons  on  the  Saone,  which  unite  the 
Loire  with  the  Saone ;  Canal  de  Berri ;  of  Dgon ;  and  Bee  d' Allier ;  the  canal  whieh  joins 
the  Loire  fi-om  Bee  d' AUier  to  Briare ;  the  Canal  Briare  and  the  Loing ;  the  course  of 
the  Seine  and  Oise. 

The  fourth  line,  passing  by  the  south  and  north-west,  comprises  the  Rhone,  the  Saone, 
the  Canal  of  Burgundy,  the  Yonne,  and  the  Seme,  to  the  mouth. 

The  fifth  line,  passing  from  the  south  to  west,  through  the  centre  of  France,  has  the 
Rhone,  the  course  of  the  Saone,  the  Canal  of  the  Centre,  the  canal  de  Berri,  the  branch 
canal  to  the  Basse  Loire,  from  Tours  to  Nantes,  and  the  canal  of  Nantes  to  Brest 

The  sixth  line,  passing  by  the  south  and  south-west,  has  the  canal  of  Marseilles,  to  the 
port  of  Bouc  by  the  Lake  de  Berre ;  the  canal  de  Bouc  to  Aries ;  the  branch  canal  to  the 
Rhone,  from  Aries  to  Taras^on ;  the  canal  de  Beaucaire,  the  canal  de  la  Radelle,  the  canal 
of  Mauguio  and  des  Etangn,  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  its  extension  to  Moissac  by 
Montaubon ;  the  Garonne  from  Moissac  to  Bordeaux. 

Seventh  line,  passing  from  La  Manche  to  the  sea,  by  Gascoigny  and  the  Mediterranean, 
or  the  canal  from  Dunkerque  to  Bayonne  and  Marseilles ;  the  canal  de  Bourbourg,  the 
navigation  of  the  Aa ;  the  canal  of  Aire  to  Bass^  joining  the  Lys,  to  the  H.  Deule ;  the 
canal  of  Deule ;  part  of  the  course  of  the  Scarpi ;  canal  of  Sens6e ;  the  course  of  the  Eseaut ; 
the  caiud  of  St.  Quentin ;  the  canal  of  Crozat ;  the  course  of  the  Oise ;  canal  of  the  Oise  to 
the  Seine ;  canal  of  St  Denis  and  St  Martin ;  the  Seine  as  far  as  the  canal  of  Loing ;  canals 
of  Loing  and  Orleans ;  the  I^ire  from  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Viennc ;  the  Vienne  to 
ChatcUerault ;  the  canal  of  Poitou,  joining  the  Vienne  to  the  Charente,  by  the  Clain 
river ;   the  Charente  to  Angoul^me ;  the  canal  from  Angouldme  to  Libourne ;   the  Dor- 
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dogne  from  LibouriM  to  Cubsae;  the  canal  of  Cubsac  to  Bourdeaux ;  the  Garonne  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bayae.  When  this  line  is  prolonged,  it  will  take  a  course  towards  the  west, 
Mlowittg  the  camd  of  Landes,  and  the  river  Adour  to  Bayonne ;  and  towards  the  east  it  will 
eomprise  first  the  course  of  the  Garonne  to  MoisMM:,  the  canal  of  Moiasac  to  Toulouse,  by 
Montauban,  the  canals  of  Languedoc^  des  Etang,  Biauguio,  La  Radelle,  Beaucaire,  from 
TaFMfon  to  Arks,  firom  Aries  to  Bouc,  and  from  thence  to  Marseilles. 

Amimg  the  parts  of  Frameey  that  of  Dunkerque,  before  its  demolition  in  the  year  1714, 
was  the  great  school  for  engineers,  and  presented  more  examples  for  study  than  any  other 
in  Europe  i  here  was  found  an  assemblage  of  every  kind  of  hydraulic  architecture,  of 
whieh  angle  or  detached  specimens  existed  elsewhere. 

Julius  Cssar  found  it  a  mere  village  inhabited  by  fishermen,  attracted  thither  by  the  ex- 
cdlenoe  of  its  natural  harbour ;  the  neighbouring  country,  mostly  under  water,  was  supposed 
at  one  time  to  have  been  an  arm  of  the  sea,  whidi  extended  to  St  Omer,  anchors  and  parts 
of  vesseb  having  been  found  there  whilst  constructing  the  fortifications.  The  land  around 
has  been  rendered  serviceable  to  agriculture  by  the  cutting  of  several  canals,  to  drain  off*  the 
waters,  and  carry  them  into  the  sea.  The  opinion  that  the  sea  has  retired  is,  perhaps,  not 
correct,  fi»r  the  level  of  the  water  is  above  that  of  the  neighbouring  plains,  which  would  be 
subject  to  inundation  but  for  the  formation  of  the  dunes  or  banks  of  sand,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  embankment  The  shore  along  the  entire  coast  is  composed  of  sand,  which 
the  slightest  wind  drives  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south,  depositing  it  in  irregular 
ridges,  which  sometimes  rise  to  small  hillocks ;  these  the  early  inhabitants  rendered  more 
compact  by  mixing  with  them  layers  of  bushes,  branches  of  trees,  yellow  broom,  or  any 
other  material  which  occasioned  the  sand  to  bind ;  in  process  of  time  a  barrier  was  formed, 
which  resirted  further  encroachments  from  the  sea.  At  several  places  the  sluices,  introduced 
for  letting  off  the  firesh  water,  were  closed,  when  the  sea  again  flowed  in  by  constant  manual 
attention.  The  name  this  port  bears  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  St  Ely,  Bishop  of 
Meyon,  in  the  seventh  century,  founding  a  churdi  on  these  downs,  which  was  <»]led  Dune^ 
kerque  in  the  Teutonic  language. 

In  the  year  86S,  Charles  le  Chauve  bestowed  the  town  and  the  country  around  upon  his 
son-in-law,  Baldwin,  who  was  created  Count  of  Flanders. 

Baldwin  III.,  his  great-grandson,  surrounded  the  town,  which  had  obtained  by  that 
time  some  importance^  with  a  strong  wall :  as  a  port  it  was  afterwards  much  frequented,  in 
consequence  of  its  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  fed  the  canals,  and  formed  its 
most  important  defence.  In  the  twelfth  century,  it  acquired  the  dignity  of  a  maritime 
port  and  c<mtained  several  vessels  of  war,  some  of  which  were  adapted  for  long  voyages. 
Various  improvements  successively  followed,  and  Dunkerque  in  the  course  of  a  few  cen- 
turies became  a  highly  important  station ;  in  the  year  1677,  the  great  Vauban  w^^i  desired 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  construct  a  channel  between  two  jetties,  at  the  head  of  which  were  es- 
tabliahed  the  two  forts,  Verd  and  Botme  Bsperamee,  also  the  fiunous  Risban  on  one  side,  and 
the  Chateau  GuUart  These  great  works  were  completed  in  1683  ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards, the  basin  was  lined  with  a  stone  wall,  and  the  quays  formed.  At  its  entrance  a 
grand  sea  lock,  42  feet  in  width,  which  allowed  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  to  float 
within  the  harbour  was  constructed.  The  fort  of  Revers  was  built  in  1689,  and  several 
contrivances  were  adopted,  which,  aided  by  the  waters  of  the  two  canals,  deepened  the  port, 
and  kept  it  clean  and  scoured.  M.  Client,  who  directed  these  latter  operations,  became 
one  of  the  moat  eminent  civil  engineers  in  Europe  In  the  year  1701,  anew  risban,  called 
the  Fort  Blanc,  was  erected  at  a  distance  of  800  toises  from  the  town. 

Chateaux  Verd  and  BonMM  E^perance  were  situated,  the  first  on  the  east  the  second  on  the 
west  on  entering  the  port  at  a  distance  firom  the  town  of  about  1000  toises.  They  were 
fiirmed  of  timber,  raised  on  piles,  rendered  extremely  solid,  and  each  mounted  with  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon.  Passing  between  the  two  jetties  which  formed  the  channel,  which  was  40 
toises  in  width,  on  the  west,  stood  the  celebrated  fort  called  Risban,  constructed  of  stone, 
and  containing  commodious  barracks,  acistem,  magaxines,  and  other  requisites  for  a  garrison. 
It  communicated  with  the  town  by  means  of  a  jetty.  On  the  rampart  were  forty-six  cannon, 
which  could  be  placed  on  three  sides ;  the  form  of  the  fijrt  being  that  of  a  triangle.  To  the 
east  was  a  smaller,  called  the  Petit  Risban  or  Fort  Blanq,  also  of  masonry,  which  had  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon. 

Towards  the  harbour,  on  the  same  side^  stood  the  Chateau  Graillard,  a  timber  construc- 
tion, and  communicating  with  the  eastern  jetty  by  a  small  bridge.  Tlie  form  was  rectan- 
gular, and  contmned  twelve  pieces  of  cann<te ;  one  side  defended  the  jetty,  and  the  other 
crossed  the  range  of  Fort  Blanc ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  was  the  tMittery  of  Revers, 
built  of  masonry,  which  had  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  jetties,  frmned  of  timber  and  large  stones  laid  on  carefully  at  a  vast  cost,  were  the 
admiration  of  all  engineers.  The  basin  contained  forty  line-of-battle  ships  afloat  at  the 
time  of  low  water ;  Uie  entrance  lock  was  42  feet  in  width,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded 
by  arsenals  and  storehouses  for  the  marine. 

Ihe  harbour  was  supplied  with  every  means  for  doansing  and  deepening ;  its  chief  sluice 
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for  this  purpose  was  at  the  end  of  the  canal  of  Bergues,  in  width  26  feet,  with  a  doaUe  pair 
of  gates  (Pirtet  Bttiqti^);  one  of  these  supported  the  waters  of  the  canal,  the  other  that  of 
the  sea  at  high  water,  so  that  vessels  oould  pass  from  the  eanal  to  the  port,  and  from  the 
port  to  the  canal  at  certain  times  of  the  tide ;  this  arrangement  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  its 
kind  like  sluice  had  others  attached  to  it,  which  turned  when  the  sea  was  low  and  the 
harbour  dry,  to  allow  the  waters  which  serred  as  a  reserroir  in  the  eanals  to  flow  out  with 
so  much  violence  and  velocity  that  they  thoroughly  scoured  the  harbour  and  the  diannd 
between  the  jetties;  its  effects  were  fidt  to  the  extent  oi  1600  toises,  the  distance  of 
the  sluice  fit>m  the  head  of  the  jetties.  At  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  La  Moere,  a  sluice 
of  a  different  construction  was  established,  which  served  a  similar  purpose;  when  they 
acted  singly  or  together,  they  produced  a  force  which  perfectly  answered  the  desired 
purpose.  •  .  « 

A  third  sluice  at  the  canal  of  Fumes,  within  the  town,  contributed  to  dear  the  channel, 
and  from  1701  to  1710,  the  port  was  cleaned  and  scoured  out  to  the  depth  of  15  feet  by 
these  contrivances. 

The  grand  sluice  to  the  basin  at  Dunkerque>  constructed  by  Marshal  Vauban,  in  the  yetr 
1684,  was  considered  throughout  Europe  the  masterpiece  <k  its  kind.  Its  width  was  48 
feet,  and  the  gates  supported  a  weight  of  water,  20  feet  in  height. 

The  foundations  were  laid  on  a  moving  sand,  into  which  were  driven  eight  rows  of  piles  ; 
these  carried  as  many  pair  of  binding  pieces,  through  or  between  whidi  were  driven  a  double 
row  of  sheet  piles,  care  being  taken  Uiat  those  ot  one  row  covered  the  joints  of  the  other. 
Between  the  heads  of  the  piles  was  laid  a  foundation  of  brick,  carried  up  with  mortar  made 
of  Dutch  tarras,  and  the  whole  was  brought  up  18  inches  in  height,  and  made  levd  with 
the  tops  of  the  binding  pieces ;  othor  piles  were  driven  under  the  walls.  Between  the  first 
and  second  row  of  sheet  piles  were  laid  ten  cross  timbers ;  between  the  second  and  third, 
fifteen  ;  between  the  third  and  fourth,  two ;  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  six  ;  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  two ;  between  the  sixth  and  seventh,  eleven  ;  and  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  rows,  ten;  these  cross  timbers  extended  throughout  the  whole  width  of  the  founda- 
tions that  were  to  be  occupied  by  the  sluice.  Between  these  timbers  the  spaces  were 
filled  in  with  masonry,  and  the  whole  brought  to  a  level ;  a  floor  of  oak  plank  was  then 
laid  over,  dowdled,  pinned,  and  securely  caulked  at  the  joints. 

On  this  floor  was  a  second  row  of  cross  timbers  immediately  over  tiiose  bdow,  exc^tin|^ 
in  that  part  occupied  by  the  four  principal  pieces  which  came  under  the  base  of  the  framing 
of  the  pointing  sills,  which  were  54  feet  in  length,  entering  at  each  end  3  feet  into 
the  walls,  and  their  scantling  was  24  inches  square,  or  a  double  thickness.  Forty-three  lon- 
gitudinal timbers  at  right  angles  with  the  two  rows  of  transverse  timbers  were  now  halved 
down,  and  securely  pinned.  On  these  were  laid  a  third  range  of  transverse  timber,  which 
formed  a  second  grillage,  and  after  the  intervals  were  filled  up  with  masonry,  a  second  floor 
of  planking  was  laid  over  the  wholes  and  pinned  and  caulked  down  as  the  other.  The 
quantity  of  timber  employed  in  this  construction  seems,  however,  to  have  been  more  than 
was  necessary. 

The  masonry  of  the  side  walls  was  then  carried  up,  leaving  in  each  a  small  aqueduct, 
arched  with  stone ;  they  were  3  feet  in  width  internally,  and  lined  throughout  with  hard 
and  durable  stone,  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  water ;  these  were  the  more  necessary  as  the 
gates,  which  were  curved,  had  no  small  sluices  for  the  passage  of  the  water. 

The  counterforts  were  made  equal  to  sustain  any  pressure  to  which  the  side  walls  might 
be  subjected ;  and  two  others  were  placed  to  receive  the  iron  ties  that  secured  the  collars 
of  the  gates.  The  aqueducts  were  closed  by  paddles,  3  feet  6  inches  wide^  each  of  which 
sustained  a  considerable  pressure. 

In  the  construction  of  the  side  walls,  four  iron  uprights  were  introduced  6  feet  below  the 
top,  at  the  groove  where  the  paddles  worked,  two  being  placed  on  each  side,  and  the  whole 
four  at  an  equal  distance,  occupying  a  square  of  3  feet  each  way.  Each  of  these  iron  up- 
rightsi  had  at  the  lower  end  an  eye,  with  an  iron  key  passed  through  it,  8  feet  in  length  and 
3  inches  square ;  these  were  attached  to  iron  anchors,  7  fleet  in  length  and  3  inches  square^ 
the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  solid.  On  the  top  of  the  masonry  were  four 
solid  blocks  of  timber,  18  inches  square ;  on  these  was  placed  the  box  with  a  groove  in 
which  was  the  nut  of  the  screw.  The  nut  was  turned  by  means  of  levers,  and  the  screw 
mounted,  which  carried  with  it  the  paddle  below. 

The  Sluice  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Canal  of  Bourbourg,  used  for  scouring  the  haihour  of 
Dunkerque,  had  a  clear  width  of  14  feet,  and  the  side  waUs  were  sufficient  in  length  to 
allow  of  two  sea  and  two  land  gates,  with  a  swing  bridge  between. 

After  the  several  rows  of  piles  which  carried  the  binding  pieces  that  confined  the  sheet 
piling  were  driven,  the  cross  timbers  were  placed  under  the  sills,  their  extremities  bong 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  side  walls.  On  a  series  of  longitudinal  timbers  was  laid  a 
course  of  transverse  ones ;  after  the  intervals  were  closely  filled  with  masonry,  there 
laid  a  floor  of  plank.  Above  this,  and  immediately  over  the  first  transverse  timbers, 
another,  which  was  doubly  floored ;  the  upper  planlu  crossing  the  lower  at  right  angk 
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Dctwiecn  the  rows  of  pilc%  and  paiticularly  in  the  front  towards  the  aea,  was  a  filling-in  of 
day. 

The  trniiing  gate  revolved  upon  a  pivot,  at  the  end  of  a  middle  post ;  on  eaeh  side  of  this 
post,  and  framed  into  it,  were  five  hnees;  over  the  skeleton  fiwniog  towards  the  side  on 
which  the  water  was  retained,  it  was  closdy  boarded ;  and  had  two  openings  which  were 
shut  by  paddles,  worked  by  a  rack  and  pinion*  The  top  of  the  middle  post  had  a  ooUar, 
throng  whidi  it  passed,  and  in  which  it  eould  turn  fredy  round.  This  turning  gate  was 
made  two  leet  more  in  width  than  the  lock,  and  shut  against  a  reveal  on  eaeh  side  in  the 
side  walls,  constructed  for  the  purpose.  To  keep  this  gate  firmly  dosed,  a  wedg^sh^ted 
piece  of  timber  work  was  pressed  against  it,  which  was  moved  by  means  of  a  rope  attached 
at  the  top.  When  it  was  required  to  open  the  turning  gate,  the  small  paddle  was  first 
removed,  and  as  the  water  escaped,  the  gate  was  gradually  slacked  by  a  cable  attached 
to  a  mpetan  The  tide  as  it  mounted  shut  the  gate  again,  by  mere  pressure ;  the 
lock-keeper  dropped  the  wedge  and  dosed  the  paddle,  when  the  water  required  was  adp 
mitted. 

Sbde*  of  ike  CamU  ef  Berjfmn  is  a  good  exemplification  of  the  ifianner  in  which  M. 
dement  laid  the  timber  foundations,  where  the  soil,  as  in  this  case,  was  a  moving  sand. 

The  outline  of  the  platfinrm  being  set  out,  piles  were  driven,  from  10  to  18  feet  in  length 
and  about  1 1  inches  square. 

Four  doable  rows  of  pUes  were  driven  to  carry  the  Imiding  pieces,  morticed  at  the  head 
of  the  dieet  piling,  driven  in  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  platform ;  others  were  placed 
under  the  sills,  and  a  single  row  at  the  angles,  made  by  the  side  and  cross  wdls ;  the 
planking  was  laid  against,  and  not  morticed,  as  in  other  instances,  into  these  binding  pieces, 
lliese  ten  rows  of  double  and  single  piles  were  clipped  by  as  many  binding  pieces ;  the 
piles  were  driven  at  every  six  foet,  and  so  dispersed,  that  in  the  double  rows,  one  came 
opposite  the  intervals  of  the  others.  The  binding  pieces,  placed  four  inches  apart, 
formed  a  groove  or  space  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  planks  introduced  between  them, 
which  were  by  this  means  kept  in  a  line.  These  were  also  guided  at  the  foot  by  another 
fixed  pieee  of  timber,  which  prevented  their  being  driven  out  of  place ;  these  pieces  were 
secured  at  regular  distances  by  round  pins  passed  through  holes  made  at  every  six  feet,  and 
were  kept  in  their  places  by  keys  passing  through  their  ends.  When  a  sheet  pile  came  in 
contact  with  one  of  these  pins,  it  was  taken  out,  and  a  hole  cut  to  allow  it  to  pass ;  when 
the  sheet  pile  was  again  driven,  other  square  pins  were  substituted,  passing  through  the 
sheet  pile  and  its  two  binding  pieces,  the  rows  of  which  extended  throughout  the  entire 
width  oi  the  foundation,  and  three  or  four  feet  beyond  the  projection  of  the  buttresses,  to 
prevent  the  cnrrait  of  water  from  entering  the  foundation,  which  is  the  main  use  of  sheet 
piling.     Severd  divisions  are  necessary  in  structures  of  this  kind  to  ensure  perfect  success. 

With  respect  to  the  other  piles,  ss  many  rows  were  driven  aa  there  were  cross  timbers  ; 
vis.  three  between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  sheet  piling,  six  between  the  second  and 
third,  five  between  the  third  and  fourth,  six  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  three  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  these  rows  being  three  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The  number  of 
piles  in  each  row  was  cncreased  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  but  they  were  more 
fi^uent  under  the  wing  walls  than  under  the  platform,  where  there  were  scarody  any, 
exeept  under  the  timbers  which  run  lengthwise;  sometimes  they  were  omitted,  whilst 
under  the  wings  and  piers,  where  the  lock  had  severd  passages  through  heavy  masses  of 
masonry,  more  precautions  were  taken,  and  a  greater  number  of  piles  driven,  liiey  having 
the  eflfect  of  bearing  the  additiond  wd^t,  and  dso  serving  to  consolidate  the  aoil,  which 
is  compressed  in  a  ratio  proportionate^  inversdy,  to  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  earth. 
After  the  piles  were  driven,  they  were  cut  off  about  S  feet  6  inches  above  the  bottom 
where  the  fiUing  in  masonry  commenced ;  their  beads  were  levelled,  except  those  to  which 
were  attached  ^e  binding  pieces,  which  confined  the  sheet  piling.  Hie  head  of  each  pile 
had  a  tenon  cut  on  it,  which  passed  through  the  mortices  of  the  cross  timbers,  formed  a 
capping,  and  were  hdd  fiwt  by  an  iron  pin  passing  through  them.  The  longitudind  and 
cross  timbers  were  about  SO  feet  in  length,  and  12  inches  square.  When  all  Idbe  piles  were 
driven  and  the  loose  earth  taken  out  between  the  heads,  the  spaces  were  filled  with  good 
masonry  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet,  after  which  the  cross  timbers  were  laid,  the  under 
parts  of  which  were  filled  with  mortar  and  dosely  bedded.  The  cross  timbers  which  came 
under  the  two  sills,  as  well  as  the  masonry,  were  raised  a  foot  higher  above  the  piles  than 
the  others,  to  form  that  part  <A  the  chamber  of  the  sluice  against  which  the  gates  rested. 

The  cross  timbers  being  placed,  they  formed  the  first  layer,  which  entered  partly  into  the 
masonry  ;  above  these  was  another  platform  of  longitudimd  timbers,  crossing  the  others  at 
right  an^bs,  and  being  hdved  in  and  wdl  secured  at  the  intersections  by  irons. 

One  line  of  longitudind  timbers  was  laid  under  the  fece  of  each  wall,  both  back  and 
front ;  the  others  in  the  intermediate  spaces,  so  that  there  were  four  under  each  wall.  The 
platform  between  the  wdls  was  divided  into  four  equd  parts,  and  at  each  division  was  laid 
a  loogitudinal  timber,  and  some  short  lengths  under  the  counterforts. 

When  the  double  layer  of  timber  was  completed,  the  voids  w^e  filled  up  with  masonry ; 
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when  brought  to  a  levti,  a  bed  of  mortar  was  spread  over  the  whole ;  and  on  this,  in  the 
space  comprised  between  the  chamber  walls,  was  a  floor  of  three-inch  oak  plank,  securcMl 
down  upon  the  cross  timbers,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  springs  from  working 
upwards.  Under  the  walls  it  was  omitted,  that  the  masonry  might  unite  more  firnaly 
with  the  foundations. 

The  floor  was  agun  crossed  by  other  timbers  placed  cUrectly  over  those  below,  and 
halved  on  the  five  longitudinal  pieces  forming  a  third  layer,  or  grille,  which  extended  only 
over  the  chamber;  these  were  pinned  down  with  iron;  when  these  timbers  were  laid, 
others,  which  formed  the  sills  to  the  chief  parts  of  the  lock,  were  placed. 

The  intervals  of  this  timber  platform  were  then  filled  up  with  masonry,  and  levelled  as 
before.  A  floor  of  three-inch  oak  plank  was  pinned  down  to  the  chief  timbers ;  over 
this,  in  a  contrary  direction,  was  another  floor  two  inches  thick,  a  fidl  being  preserved  of 
one  in  forty-eight  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off  when  repairs 
were  required. 

After  six  lines  of  sheet  piles  had  been  driven  in  different  directions,  the  Marechal  Vaubaiv 
added  a  double  row  at  the  pointing  sills,  which,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  construction, 
were  then  commenced. 

The  side  walls  and  their  counterforts  were  set  out,  and  the  various  courses  of  fiuung  were 
all  cramped  and  worked  with  care ;  a  backing  of  clay,  5  or  6  foet  in  thickness,  was  rammed 
down  as  low  as  the  first  course  of  masonry,  and  brought  up  to  the  level  of  high  water. 

Sluice  of  the  Canal  of  Berguee,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  port  of 
Dunkerque.  It  consisted  of  two  gates,  one  contrived  to  hang  within  the  other ;  the  lesser 
opened  seawards,  and  the  whole  turned  so  as  to  admit  boats  into  the  canal.  The  outer 
gate,  being  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  margin  to  the  first,  carried  a  triangular  piece 
of  framing,  which  was  requisite  in  order  to  render  the  inner  gate  secure ;  this  is  c»Ued 
a  port  hu»quee$,  and  is  more  curious  than  useful.  At  low  water  the  triangular  finame 
was  unhooked  from  the  great  gate,  and  the  lesser  one  being  relieved,  opened  suddenly 
and  allowed  the  water  to  pass  through  with  violence,  pushing  any  obstructions  before  it. 
At  high  water  the  small  gate  was  agam  closed,  and  the  triangular  piece  of  framing  called  a 
valet  was  hooked  to  the  outer  frame,  and  effectually  prevented  its  opening. 

A  turning  gate  in  the  canal  of  Bergues,  as  designed  and  executed  by  M.  Clement,  in  the 
year  1705,  is  an  excellent  example.  The  width  of  the  lock  was  27  feet  6  inches,  so  that 
each  gate  was  in  width  half  that  dimension.  The  ports  were  15  by  17  inches,  as  were  the 
horizontal  rails :  these  together  formed  the  skeleton  framing,  in  which  revolved  the  turning 
gate,'  13  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  10  feet  in  height.  Where  the  rails  entered  the  upri^ts, 
they  were  secured  on  both  sides  by  strong  irons.  The  upper  horizontal  rail  was  15  by  IS, 
and  the  braces  11  by  9. 

The  gate  was  supported  when  closed  in  a  reveal  on  each  side,  and  turned  upon  its  emtre ; 
when  this  was  required,  it  was  only  necessary  to  raise  one  of  the  paddles,  and  to  keep  the 
other  closed,  for  as  the  water  was  allowed  to  pass  through  one  opening  firedy,  the  cloc«d  one 
receiving  the  entire  weight,  was  on  that  side  more  pressed,  and  consequently  impelled 
forward  by  the  weight  of  water  against  it.  Both  sidei  were  then  closed,  and  the  force, 
being  equid  over  each  hal^  prevented  it  firom  turning  either  way. 

Sluice  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Canal  of  the  Moere,  about  15  fiset  in  width,  was  not  con- 
trived for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  It  had  one  pair  of  gates  and  a  sluice  gate,  raised  by 
a  wheel  and  capstan,  or  a  wheel  termed  h^rtsson,  formed  by  a  number  of  handspikes.  The 
gates  were  opened  at  low  tide,  and  after  the  water  had  left  the  canal,  the  sluice  gate  was 
raised  to  a  height  sufficient  to  allow  the  proper  quantity  of  water  to  pass,  and  the  force  with 
which  it  ran  out  effectually  scoured  the  mouth.  The  sea  again  entered  the  canal,  where  it 
was  confined  by  shutting  the  gates,  when  the  sluice  was  afterwards  lowered ;  at  the  time  of 
low  water  it  wa»  let  out,  and  the  operation  continued  as  long  as  it  was  deemed  necessary 
for  scouring  purposes. 

The  fxmne  of  tlie  canal  of  Mo^re  was  about  16  feet  in  width,  and  IS  or  14  feet  of  water 
usually  pressed  against  it ;  its  thickness  was  about  8  inches,  and  it  was  firmly  secured  by 
eight  bands  of  solid  iron.  To  raise  it,  a  species  of  tread-wheel,  upwards  of  29  feet  in 
diameter,  was  placed  on  each  side,  worked  by  men ;  to  the  axle  that  turned  round,  ropes  were 
attached,  and  by  the  aid  of  blocks  and  puUeys,  the  vanne  or  gate  was  lifted  to  the  height 
required. 

The  channel  of  the  port  of  Dunkerque  was  at  first  bounded  by  jetties  constructed  with 
fascines,  which  were  laid  in  the  year  1679,  at  the  time  Louis  XIV.  became  possessed  of  the 
port. 

It  being  found  necessary  that  the  sluices  should  operate  more  powerfully,  and  deepen  the 
channel,  the  jetties  were  carried  out  to  a  greater  distance.  Jetties  formed  with  fescines  are 
admirably  adapted  to  receive  the  surf,  but  require  a  constant  outlay  to  maintain  them,  and 
should  therefore  only  be  used  as  a  temporary  expedient,  or  to  fecilitatc  the  arrangements  of 
more  solid  constructions,  for  which  purpose,  when  properly  formed,  they  are  exceedingly 
useful.     Tlie  breadtli  given  to  the  base  was  three  times  that  of  the  height,  which  here  was 
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S5  feet  6  indies.  To  limit  the  width  of  the  fbundation,  two  lines  were  set  out  not  quite 
panUel,  because  the  depth  increasing  as  they  proceeded,  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  width,  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  channel  was  made  equal  throughout,  the  difference 
bein^  given  to  the  exterior  feoe  of  the  jetty.  Some  of  tiie  earth  being  removed,  the  first 
bed  of  fiwcines  was  laid,  and  to  prevent  the  sea  from  undermining  the  work,  a  trench  was 
dug  and  filled  in  with  weU-rammed  clay ;  fiiscines  united  in  masses  were  covered  with  heaps 
of  clay,  which  filled  up  the  inequalities  ttod  holes  in  the  shore,  before  the  work  was  brought 
to  a  levd. 

When  the  necessary  trenches  were  cut,  several  layers  of  fiueines  were  laid  within  them 
6  or  7  feet  in  length,  and  from  18  to  220  inches  in  circumfierence ;  when  laid  across  the 
intended  jetty  they  Ibrmed  a  bed  of  about  18  inches  in  thickness.  The  ends  of  each  layer 
were  drened  to  the  form  required  by  the  slope ;  small  stakes  3  ieet  in  length  were  driven 
through  them  at  the  distance  of  18  inches,  and  rows  were  so  formed  at  every  3  feet  Rods 
15  to  16  feet  in  length  were  then  worked  round  the  heads  of  the  stakes,  and  the  whole 
securely  wattled  together. 

The  beds  of  fescines  were  repeated  in  a  similar  manner,  until  the  whole  mass  was  brought 
up  to  the  hoght  required,  care  being  taken  that  the  rows  of  stakes  were  placed  in  various 
places  to  unite  the  upper  layer  with  that  below  it.  This  work  was  only  carried  on  after  the 
tide  had  retired,  and  it  was  Ibund  necessary  to  load  it  with  large  stones,  to  avoid  any 
movement  that  might  take  place  from  the  rolling  in  of  the  sea. 

Hie  entire  surfiue  was  covered  with  a  grill^e  of  fir  timber,  4  or  5  inches  square,  leaving 
compartments  of  2  feet  square.  Piles  were  required  to  maintain  them  in  their  position, 
one  being  driven  dantways  in  each  mesh  of  the  square,  they  were  from  12  to  13  feet  in 
length,  and  18  inches  in  circumference  at  top,  gradually  dimini^ing  towards  the  point ;  a 
bole  was  bored  at  the  head,  through  which  a  stake  about  18  indies  in  length  was  passed, 
to  retain  the  timber  grillage,  and  prevent  its  moving.  The  squares  were  filled  with  stone, 
laid  dry,  placed  on  eags,  and  well  rammed  with  wooden  rammers,  that  the  stone  might  not 
fracture.  The  crevices  were  Blled  with  smaller  pieces  of  stone,  or  the  chippings  from  the 
quarry. 

The  whole  of  the  work  was  protected  by  piles,  to  prevent  any  ii\jury  from  the 
passage  of  the  vessels  to  and  from  the  harbour,  and  these  also  served  to  support  a  small 
continued  Une  of  bridges  that  communicated  with  the  fi>rts.  The  slopes  and  top  being 
completed  with  fiucines,  a  series  of  framing  was  laid  throughout,  at  distances  of  9  feet, 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  construction  of  quays.  Each  frame  being  formed  of  a  protect- 
ing pile  fivm  36  to  40  feet  in  length,  16  or  17  inches  square  at  top,  and  capped  with  timber 
about  12  inches  by  8,  so  as  to  unite  the  whole  line  together.  These  piles  were  retained  in 
their  position  by  tyes,  which  ran  through  the  entire  width  of  the  jetty ;  each  bay  was 
strengthened  in  various  directions  by  cross  timbers,  12  inches  square. 

The  jetties  so  constructed  of  fescines  did  not  continue  more  than  twenty  years,  when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  construct  them  more  solidly,  and  Mar^chal  Vauban  approving  of 
the  plans  suggested  by  M.  Client,  he  was  directed  to  form  them  of  timber  and  stone. 

llie  old  fiucines  were  removed  to  within  3  feet  of  high  water  mark;  those  below 
had  become  so  consolidated  by  the  deposit  of  sand  and  other  matter,  as  to  be  rendered 
strong  enough  to  nipport  the  weight  intended  to  be  put  upon  them.  Lines  were  drawn 
at  every  20  feet,  and  piles  driven  at  about  2  feet  9  inches  apart,  which  were  cut  off  at  a 
nnifinrm  height,  leaving  a  tenon  to  mortice  into  the  longitudinal  timbers  placed  over  them. 
Rows  of  piles  were  driven  between  these  lines,  and  these  were  repeated  at  every  8  feet,  the 
width  of  each  bay.  On  these  rested  the  sill  of  the  firaming,  halved  on  to  the  longitudinal 
timbers,  and  morticed  to  the  heads  of  the  five  intermediate  piles,  on  which  was  constructed 
the  framing. 

The  piles  were  9  or  10  inches  square,  and  the  long  timbers  which  capped  them  13  or 
14  inches  square,  25  feet  long,  and  their  scarfing  joints  3  feet  long.  The  transverse  tifnbers 
which  formed  the  sill  of  the  firames  were  25  feet  in  length,  and  13  inches  square ;  their 
ends  were  dovetailed  into  the  longitudinal  timber  to  the  depth  of  three  inches.  The  middle 
horizontal  timber  was  13  inches  square,  and  the  upper  one  12  inches  square;  these  were 
dovetailed  into  the  side  timbers  which  formed  the  dopes. 

The  St.  Andrew's  crosses  were  formed  of  timber,  9  inches  square,  morticed  and  tenoned  at 
the  ends.  The  struts  were  9  inches  square,  dovetailed  at  the  ends,  and  the  upright  post 
was  of  the  same  scantling. 

The  dant  parta  of  the  exterior  were  12  inches  square.  The  binding  pieces  the  same 
scantlings  and  25  feet  in  length.  The  whole  was  planked  throughout,  and  capped  at  the 
top. 

After  the  firaming  was  complete,  it  was  filled  in  with  hard  stone,  laid  carefully  by  hand 
and  without  mortar,  fine  gravel  being  substituted. 

Tlie  celebrated  Risban  or  fort,  which  was  constructed  in  masonry  to  guard  the  entrance  of 
the  port  of  Dunkerque,  was  distant  550  toises  from  the  bastion,  and  50  firom  the  mouth  of 
the  canal :  the  length  of  each  of  its  three  sides  was  fifty  toises,  and  it  rose  46  feet  above  the 
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level  of  low  water.  Eighteen  embrasures  were  formed  for  cannon,  and  so  arranged*  that 
sixteen  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  vessels  in  the  roadstead :  on  the  other  side  it  Gom» 
manded  all  the  approaches  to  the  citadel. 

The  lower  floor,  which  was  oitirely  below  the  ground,  sored  as  a  deposit  for  stores ;  the 
upper  for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  above  which  was  the  magasine  for  powder.  On  the  first 
floor  was  a  chapel,  and  on  the  second  a  room  for  the  deposit  of  biscuit. 

Over  the  roof  was  contrived  a  lighthouse  or  beacon,  8  foet  in  diameter,  with  a  small 
dome  covered  with  lead. 

On  one  side  of  the  fort  was  the  lodging  for  the  commandant,  conusting  of  kitchen, 
cUning-room,  and  two  chambers,  with  all  the  necessary  offices,  from  which  was  a  ready 
communication  with  the  whole  of  the  ramparts.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  lod^ng  for 
six  artillery  men,  a  covered  shed  for  the  cannon,  and  the  magazine,  in  which  ammunition 
was  kept :  adjoining  these  were  the  barracks,  consisting  of  twelve  rooms  ciqxable  of  acoom- 
modating  an  hundred  men.  Three  staircases  conducted  to  the  several  parts  of  the  ramparts, 
and  the  whole  was  well  provided  with  water,  which  was  kept  in  two  large  cisterns,  placed 
opposite  the  governor's  house. 

Vauban  executed  this  work  without  a  coffer-dam,  at  the  time  of  low  water,  the  tide  rising 
about  13  feet  Piles  were  first  driven  round  the  site  to  be  built  upon,  and  four-inch  plank 
in  six  feet  lengths  secured  to  them,  and  further  kept  m  their  places  by  binding  pieces  on 
each  side.     These  were  surrounded  by  sheet  piles. 

T%e  CoMol  of  Mardick,  cut  after  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  at  Dunkerque,  to 
discharge  the  superfluous  waters,  was  completed  in  the  year  1715,  under  M.  Le  BUnc;  and 
the  lock  he  constructed  was  considered  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  was  divided  into  two 
passages,  one  47  foet  in  width,  the  other  27  feet ;  its  losgth  was  295  feet ;  that  of  the 
middle  wall  S2  feet,  and  each  of  the  side  walls  without  the  buttress,  25  feet  It  was  distant 
from  the  sea  SS84  toises :  the  width  of  the  canal  was  50  toises,  and  its  depth  21  'feet 

The  turning  gates  employed  at  this  sluice  were  remarkable  for  some  ingenious  con- 
trivances :  in  particular,  that  placed  in  the  widest  passage;  that  in  the  smaller  resembled 
one  already  described  in  the  lock  at  Bergues. 

When  required  to  be  closed,  one  paddle, was  lowered,  and  the  other  raised :  each  opening 
being  made  a  little  more  than  6  feet  square.  The  weight  on  the  firesh  water  side  being 
greater  than  that  towards  the  sea,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  an  additional  contrivance  to 
keep  the  turning  gate  secure  in  the  reveals  against  which  it  lodged.  For  this  purpose, 
two  locking  bars,  moved  by  a  perpendicular  rod,  were  introduced ;  a  simple  jade  at  top 
elevated  the  rod  to  which  the  latches  or  locking  bars  were  attached,  and  which  b^ng  raised 
relieved  the  gates. 

To  raise  tlie  paddles,  the  lock-keeper  descended  by  a  ladder,  placed  on  the  land  aide, 
against  the  gate,  and  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  lifted  it  up ;  the  other  paddle 
being  previously  lowered,  that  the  sea  might  dose  the  gate  on  that  side  when  the  canal  had 
received  the  quantity  of  water  required.  Capstans  and  cables  were  attached  to  the  lower 
half  of  the  gate,  and  fiicilitated  both  its  opening  and  shutting.  A  chain  secured  to  each 
side  by  means  of  rings  prevented  the  gate  from  donng,  and  supported  it  against  the  violence 
of  the  water  as  it  rushed  through. 

Gravdines  is  situated  on  the  river  Aa,  which  runs  through  a  fertile  portion  of  Axtois,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea,  amidst  the  sands  and  dams  thrown  up  on  Uie  coast,  which  bdng 
at  this  point  extremdy  flat,  there  was  a  constant  accumulation  of  stagnant  water  in  the 
ditches,  for  which  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  any  outlet.  Gravdines  became  the  tomb  of  all 
the  garrisons  sent  there. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Philip  III.,  King  of  Spain,  turned  his 
attention  to  its  improvement,  and  constructed  a  canal  near  Gravdines  to  carry  off  the  water 
by  a  shorter  course;  and  at  about  900  toises  finom  the  counterscarp,  where  high  water 
flowed,  a  large  duice  with  a  double  pair  of  gates  was  formed :  this  was  soon  afterwards 
destroyed  by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

In  1659  it  was  ceded  to  the  French,  and  in  1737  Marshal  Vauban  conunenced  im- 
proving the  drainage  of  the  district  He  formed  a  new  lock,  divided  by  a  waU  of  masonry 
into  two  unequal  passages,  intended  to  aid  the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  river  at  the 
time  of  land  floods.  Its  length  was  105  feet  and  its  width  100  feet.  Coffer-dams  were 
made  use,  o^  and  after  the  earth  was  taken  out  to  a  sufficient  depth,  piles  8  or  9  feet  in 
length,  and  12  inches  square,  were  driven  entirely  over  the  whole  site ;  others  were  added  to 
the  side  and  middle  wdls,  altogether  amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand,  dl  placed  in  pandlel 
lines,  morticed  and  tenoned  into  the  longitudind  and  cross  sleepers  above. 

After  these  and  the  necessary  rows  of  sheet  piling  were  driven  in,  the  ground  was 
levelled,  and  the  earth  takoi  out  to  the  depth  of  30  inches ;  the  spaces  were  thai  filled  with 
masonry.  In  this  was  laid  the  lower  grillage  or  timber  platform,  composed  of  twdve  longi- 
tudinal timbers  12  inches  square,  so  placed  that  they  lay  under  eadi  side  wall,  the  same 
number  imder  the  middle  wall,  one  in  the  narrow  passage,  and  two  in  the  other.  These 
were  secured  to  the  heads  of  the  piles  by  pins  12  inches  in  length  and  1  inch  square.     Upon 
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this  VIS  laid  a  second  platfoim  of  timber  of  the  same  scantling,  crossing  the  first,  and  securely 
pinned  to  it  by  barbed  irons,  14  inches  Icmg  and  1  inch  square.  These  cross  timbers  were 
placed  21  inches  ecpart,  and  the  spaces  filled  up  with  brick  laid  in  tarras,  or  mortar  made 
ctf  lime  and  sand,  with  a  proportion  of  one  third  of  Dutch  tarras.  An  oak  floor,  3  inches 
thick,  was  laid  orer  the  spaces  between  the  intended  walls,  formed  of  planks,  none  of  which 
were  less  than  SO  fieet  in  length,  fi»tened  by  spikes,  7  or  8  inches  in  length,  as  well  as 
Mtoden  pins ;  after  which  the  joints  were  cau£ked.  In  the  panages  was  a  range  of  longi- 
tudinal timbers,  and  three  others  under  each  of  the  three  walls,  care  being  taken  that  one 
of  these  should  be  under  the  fiice  of  each  wall :  these  longitudinal  pieces  were  secured  to 
the  cross  timbers  bdow  them  by  barbed  iron  pins,  17  to  18  inches  long,  and  1^  inches 
square.  Upon  this  third  platform  was  another  course  of  cross  timbers,  each  in  one  length, 
placed  immediately  over  those  below  :  their  length  was  only  4  feet  more  than  the  width  of 
the  passages.  TlMse  cross  timbers  were  united  to  the  longitudinal  ones  below  by  similar 
iron  pins  to  those  described,  18  inches  in  length.  *  The  spaces  between  were  filled  up 
with  brickwork  to  the  level  of  the  top,  on  which  was  laid  a  coat  of  mortar  and  a  layer  of 
mos^  aver  which  was  another  floor  of  plank,  2  inches  in  thickness,  but  not  extending  l>eyond 
the  water-way. 

As  tiliis  work  advanced,  the  main  timbers  for  the  pointing  sills  were  laid  down,  and  the 
two  ends  of  the  platform  were  secured  by  rows  of  sheet  piling  confined  at  the  head  by 
binding  pieces  12  inches  square.  Tlie  chief  timbers  under  the  pointing  sills  were  28  feet 
6  inches  long,  and  nearly  2  feet  square.  Those  of  the  smaller  passage  were  of  the  same 
scantling,  but  less  in  In^^* 

The  sill  which  sustained  the  heel  parts  of  the  great  gates  was  28  feet  long  and  2  feet 
square.  The  pointing  siUs  were  10  feet  Icmg  and  24  inches  square,  all  secured  by  iron 
pins* 

The  nil  of  the  smaUer  passage  was  23  feet  long,  and  2  feet  by  1  foot  9  inches  square ; 
that  of  the  turning  gate  was  25  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  2  feet  square :  to  give  it  ad- 
ditional strength,  two  timbers  of  the  same  scantling  were  laid  at  right  angles  with  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  water  way.  After  the  whole  was  carefiilly  set  out,  and  the  site  for  the  walls 
traeed,  the  masonry  was  commenced  with  stone  from  Landretun,  which  was  laid  in  regular 
courses  10  inches  in  height,  and  having  their  beds  not  less  than  20  inches.  These  stones 
were  cramped  wherever  there  was  any  pressure,  particularly  where  the  turning  gate  was 
placed,  and  the  reveal  carried  up  to  receive  it.  The  walls  were  backed  with  brickwork 
hud  in  eement,  to  the  thickness  of  firom  2  to  3  feet,  above  which  common  mortar  was  used. 
The  bricks  were  dipped  in  water  previous  to  being  laid. 

'  The  side  and  middle  wall  being  carried  up  4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest  floods 
were  finisfaed  by  a  course  of  flat  stones. 

Tlie  turning  gate  was  composed  of  two  upright  posts  besides  the  middle,  which  had  the 
pivot  on  which  it  turned.  There  was  a  bottom,  a  top  rail,  and  two  horizontal  between, 
which  were  braced  from  the  middle  post ;  and  at  each  mortice  and  tenon  the  joints  were 
secured  by  strong  irons.  The  middle  or  turning  post,  17  feet  in  height,  and  18  inches  by 
16  inches  square^  worked  its  gudgeon  in  a  collar.  The  outer  posts  were  12  feet  9  inches  in 
hd^t,  13  inches  by  11  inches.  The  gate  was  1  foot  more  in  width  than  the  water  way, 
that  it  might  rest  securely  agrinst  the  reveals  prepared  to  receive  it  when  closed. 

One  side  a(  the  turning  gate  was  wider  than  the  other,  that  the  sea,  at  the  time  of  flood, 
should  haTe  the  power  of  shutting  it :  it  was  not  quite  at  right  angles,  but  presented  an 
inclined  fiwe  to  the  action  of  the  water.  A  valet  was  contrived  on  the  inside  to  keep  the 
gate  closed,  and  prevent  the  fresh  water  from  running  out  of  the  canal  at  the  time  of  low 
water.  This  valet  or  key  to  secure  the  gate  was  formed  of  a  turning  point,  1 1  feet  in 
length,  and  12  by  7  inches,  and  a  branch  15  feet  in  length  of  the  same  scantling,  united  by 
two  ties  framed  into  it  and  rendered  secure  by  iron  straps ;  when  used,  a  rope  or  chain 
was  attached  to  the  upper  hook,  whidi  puUed  it  round  on  its  pivot,  and  when  brought 
flat  against  the  turning  gate^  it  was  secured  to  the  middle  post,  and  prevented  the  water 
from  the  sea-side  from  forcing  it  open. 

like  Port  of  Cherbourg,  in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  in  49^  38'  north  latitude,  and 
|0  37'  ^^g^  longitude ;  it  is  situated  on  the  most  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Contentin  in  Nomumdy,  and  the  bay  between  Cape  de  la  Hogue  and  Barfleur,  and  has  the 
form  of  a  crescent.  There  are  two  harbours  ^which  communicate  by  means  of  gates,  and 
at  tiie  entrance  two  piers  have  been  carried  out ;  that  on  the  east  side  extends  nearly  half 
a  mile  in  length,  and  the  other  about  half  that  distance,  the  width  at  the  entrance  being 
210  feet  l^e  outer  harbour  b  in  length  360  yards,  in  width  250,  and  has  a  depth  of 
water  at  low  spring  tides  of  30  feet 

The  quay,  200  feet  in  width,  is  built  of  stone,  and  extends  in  a  straight  line  from  Fort  du 
Hamet  to  Fort  du  Gallet :  the  inner  basin  is  entered  between  two  circular  returns. 

Napoleon  expended  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  construction  of  docks,  slips,  and  quays, 
using  the  granite  obtained  from  Barfleur. 

This  port  is  cleansed  by  sluicing,  at  the  time  the  tide  is  low,  or  when  there  is  not  more  than 
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mud)  and  bear  it  away  to  ste ;  and  the  ibroe  b  to  great  that  it  keeps  the  outer  harbour 
■ooored,  where  there  is  always  a  depth  of  17  or  18  feet  of  water. 

l%e  lodk  between  the  outer  and  inner  basin  was  commenced  in  1736,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  de  Caux ;  the  foundations  and  platform  were  constructed  in  masonry  :  its  width  is 
40  feet,  and  its  length  27  toises.  It  is  placed  on  hard  sand,  S  or  3  feet  below  which  is  a 
stratum  of  marl  or  clay,  azul  7  or  8  feet  lower  a  bank  of  rock,  the  thickness  of  which 
could  not  be  aaoertained. 

To  prerent  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  during  the  process  of  laying  the  foundations,  it 
was  necessary  to  encompass  the  entire  site  by  a  cofferdam,  5  toises  in  thickness,  feced  with 
stones  placed  on  their  edges,  supported  at  every  2  feet  by  rows  of  hurdles  on  a  bed  of 
heathers :  this  was  done  especially  towards  the  sea,  to  prerent  the  washing  away  of  the 
sand.  A  small  lock  was  made  towards  the  port  to  allow  the  water  which  the  machines 
had  already  pumped  out  to  pass  off  at  low  tide.  An  excavation  was  then  made  to  the 
depth  of  16  feet,  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  room  for  the  workmen  around  the  foundations. 
SeTeral  obstacles  occurred  to  prevent  this  depth  being  obtained,  occasioned  by  the  innu- 
merable ^rings,  which  required  twelve  inclined  mills  to  keep  up  the  pumpin^^  and  which 
cleai«d  out  180  cube  toises  per  hour  during  the  time  of  high  water :  these,  however,  not 
proving  sufficient,  five  more  were  added,  with  vertical  caps,  16  feet  in  heicht,  and  from  6 
to  7  inches  in  diaw*^**" ;  these  latter  succeeded  so  well  that  the  inclined  nuim  were  reduced 
to  four. 

The  excavation  was  effected  by  clearing  away  the  earth  for  3  toises  in  width,  at  the 
exttemity  of  the  port,  by  the  inclmed  mills  only ;  and  when  arrived  at  a  certain  depth,  the 
piles  were  driven  in,  on  which  were  placed  the  vertical  milL  As  the  column  of  water 
which  was  to  be  raised  was  from  14  to  15  feet,  winches  were  applied  proportionate 
to  the  labour  to  be  performed,  which  were  easily  moved  by  twelve  men,  relieved  by  the 
same  number  every  two  hours,  so  that  each  mill  pumped  out  16  cube  toises  of  water  per 
hour. 

When  this  piece  was  dug  throughout  the  entire  width  of  the  lock,  the  same  system  was 
adopted  for  another  width,  drawing  back  the  mills  into  the  new  position,  and  this  was  done 
so  rapidly,  that  in  six  months  the  whole  foundation  was  complete. 

The  pumps  at  first  used  were  upon  the  balance  principle,  by  which,  without  taking 
friction  into  account,  four  men  raised  half  a  cube  fiwt  of  water  to  the  height  of  15  or  16 
feet ;  but  the  sand  in  this  instance  accumulating,  they  could  not  be  continued,  and  the 
common  mills  were  substituted. 

In  digging  out  a  foundation  where  the  springs  are  numerous,  it  is  desirable  if  possible  to 
torn  their  course,  or,  if  this  be  not  practicable,  to  conduct  them  outside  by  means  of  a 
trough  fixed  to  the  masonry,  which  forms  a  current  for  the  water :  whoi  they  arise  from  a 
neighbouring  river  or  the  sea,  they  may  be  excluded  by  forming  inverted  funnels,  the  sides 
of  which  touch  the  mainland  :  a  small  pipe  of  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  laid  a  little  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  spring,  is  attached  to  the  funnels,  and  the  water  in  the  pipe  renuuning 
in  equilibrium  ceases  to  low  externally ;  the  masonry  is  then  carried  up  to  the  summit, 
and  tile  pipe  filled  with  concrete. 

After  the  rows  of  sheet  piling  were  driven  at  the  extremities  of  the  platform,  the  first 
course  of  stone  on  the  nde  of  the  entrance  to  the  port  was  laid ;  it  was  formed  of  large 
rough  blo^a  throughout  the  whole  extent,  and  under  the  platfinrm  was  placed  a  course  of 
squared  stone,  of  from  17  to  18  inches  in  height  A  mass  of  the  ordinary  kind,  4  feet  in 
thickness,  was  then  raised ;  another  a  foot  in  thjckm^ss  was  added,  laid  in  cement,  on  which 
was  a  bed  of  cement,  3  or  4  inches  in  thickness.  The  portion  of  the  mass  at  the  pointing 
sills  waa  formed  of  several  course^  united  together  by  cramps  run  with  lead :  that  which 
fonned  the  pointing  sill  was  2  feet  in  height,  so  that,  being  elevated  16  inches,  there 
remained  ei^t  embedded  or  bonded  to  the  pavement  of  the  platform.  Great  care  was 
taken  to  select  the  hardest  stone,  of  firom  36  inches  to  40  inches  cube  to  bed  the  pivots : 
these  stones  were  so  placed  as  to  be  tied  in  by  the  walls  at  the  side  and  under  the  silL 

Hie  whole  of  the  platform  was  paved  with  stones  from  4  to  6  feet  in  length,  and  2  feet  6 
indies  to  3  fiwt  in  width,  and  from  18  inches  to  20  inches  thick,  all  having  a  convex  surfece. 
The  strongest  were  selected  for  the  pointed  sills,  and  the  whole  were  laid  in  cement,  and 
jointed  with  mastic ;  care  was  taken  to  unite  the  lower  course  of  the  side  walls  with  the 
stone  platfimn,  which  was  done  by  cutting  the  stones  in  such  a  manner  that  they  formed  a 
part  of  the  fiwing  as  well  as  tiie  pavement.  Bolts  run  with  lead  were  introduced  in  the 
ntuation  required  for  the  screws  which  were  to  secure  the  quarter  circles  of  iron  upon 
which  the  rollers  of  the  gates  run. 

The  pavement  being  completed  all  the  joints  were  run  with  mastic,  then  the  entire 
extent  of  the  platform  was  covered  with  a  bed  of  day  2  feet  in  thickness,  that  the  masonry 
mi^t  be  consolidated,  and  the  salts  of  the  lime  prevented  firom  escaping. 

The  beat  method  of  constructing  a  platfoml  in  masonry  is  to  form  a  course  of  headers, 
dovetailed  into  the  a4joining  stones  so  firmly  that  no  action  can  detach  them ;  this  kind 
of  work  costs  considerably  more  at  first,  but  is  infinitely  stronger. 
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After  the  platform  was  finiahed,  the  side  and  wing  walls  were  carried  up  with  all  possible 
solidity. 

The  plan  shows  only  one  pair  of  gates  on  the  side  towards  the  harbour :  the  omiasion  of 
sid»-gates  is  a  great  defect,  the  vessels  entering  the  port  being  frequently  thrown  against  the 
jetties.  Hie  £cing  of  the  walls  is  carried  up  to  the  height  <?  the  iron  collars  which  confine 
the  gates,  and  every  method  is  adopted  to  fix  the  ties  and  iron  keys  firmly  into  the  masonry. 
In  the  profile  and  plan  are  shown  the  largest,  which  is  fixed,  and  has  three  arms,  fi>rming  a 
goose  foot ;  the  two  extremes  are  placed  horisontally,  whilst  the  middle  one  inclines  ten 
degrees  below  the  others,  so  that  the  arms  being  united  with  the  ties,  the  centre  may 
have  the  same  inclination,  and  enable  it  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  masonry.  The  ties, 
S  inches  square,  are  each  composed  of  three  pieces ;  their  whole  strength  depending  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  mass  in  which  they  are  embedded,  the  pieces  should,  be  well  tied 
together,  at  the  same  time  easily  separated.  The  ties  have  several  holes  pierced  in  them* 
to  receive  the  keys,  some  of  which  are  placed  vertically  in  the  masonry,  others  horizontally 
in  large  stones  introduced  ibr  the  purpose.  The  two  first  are  horizontal,  and  the  other  is 
inclined  ten  degrees.  To  give  additional  strength  to  the  keys  two  arcs  are  made  in  the 
stone,  one  €  feet  or  7  feet  radius,  and  the  other  firam  14  feet  to  15  feet,  which  ties  the  stone 
agunst  which  the  horizontal  keys  rest  more  solidly ;  grooves  being  cut  to  receive  the  ties, 
the  vertical  keys  were  fixed  into  eyes  prepared  for  them. 

The  side  wdlls  were  raised  to  within  6  feet  of  the  entire  height. 

In  arranging  the  turning  bridge,  it  was  necessary  that  the  surfece  towards  the  abutments 
should  be  on  a  level  with  the  pavement ;  when  finished,  one  half  therefore  turned  on  a 
platform,  and  the  other  into  a  recess. 

The  jettU$  had  their  foundations  laid  12  fbet  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  shore; 
and  the  works  were  carried  on  without  coffisrdams  during  the  period  of  low  water.  Each 
Jetty  was  formed  of  two  stone  walls  united  by  transverse  walls  at  every  60  feet ;  their 
intervals  were  filled  with  day  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  lime.  The  thickness  above 
the  set-off  was  nearly  SO  feet,  and  at  the  summit  SI  fiset ;  the  slope  or  talus  being  4  feet  6 
inches.  When  the  walltf  were  within  5  fbet  of  their  intended  height,  an  arch  was  con- 
structed, over  which  was  formed  the  crowning  platform. 

The  lines  which  limited  the  width  of  the  jetty  having  been  traced,  sheet  piling  was 
driven  in  to  encase  the  foundations ;  the  earth  was  then  taken  out  between,  and  the  depth  of 
the  trench  made  as  low  as  the  heads  of  the  sheet  piles,  and  no  more  earth  taken  out 
than  would  allow  of  its  being  built  over  in  the  time  of  low  water,  which  was  about  three 
hours  and  a  half.  Two  cbapelleta  were  employed  to  draw  the  water  from  the  trenches, 
which,  occupying  an  hour,  left  only  two  hours  and  a  half  fiir  work.  Twdve  feet  in  length 
of  sheet  piling  were  driven  at  each  time,  tongued  and  grooved  and  maintained  in  their  places 
by  two  binding  pieces.  Hie  thickness  of  the  sheet  piles  was  6  indfees,  and  thdr  width 
IS  inches,  their  length  being  proportionate  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  usually  re> 
quired  about  12  feet ;  they  were  shod  with  iron,  as  the  sand  into  which  they  entered  was 
very  compact. 

As  soon  as  the  piles  were  driven  the  part  of  the  trench  which  they  enclosed  was  imme* 
diately  filled  up,  to  prevent  the  labour  of  additional  pumping,  and  the  sea  from  deposit- 
ing sand  or  ix^uring  the  works.  A  dyke,  S  feet  in  hdght,  was  raised  throuj^iottt  the  whole 
length,  formed  of  fiucines  and  covered  with  stones.  When  the  foundations  were  laid,  12 
feet  in  thickness  was  given  to  each  wall,  the  first  bed  of  feeing  wall  was  laid  on  plank,  4 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  sheet  piling,  and  after  the  mascMiry  had  been  carried  iq>  3  feet,  its 
thickness  was  reduced  to  10  fe^  for  the  first  set-off,  where  tiie  heads  of  the  sheet  piles  were 
united  to  keep  them  in  their  places  and  to  fix  the  binding  pieces  firmly  to  the  masonry, 
iron  ties  were  introduced  at  every  8  feet.  Two  feet  above  the  first  set-off  was  another, 
which  reduced  the  two  walls  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  after  which  they  were  carried  up  with 
an  external  talus  equal  to  one-sixth  of  their  height,  the  interior  fece  being  kept  perpendicular, 
reducing  them  to  about  3  feet  in  thickness  at  25  feet  above  the  last  set-ofl^  without  takii^ 
into  consideration  the  addition  by  filling  in  solidly  the  spandrils  of  the  arches.  The  arch 
of  the  vault,  18  inches  in  thickness,  was  formed  also  of  stone  well  cut  and  carefeily 
constructed.  At  the  level  of  high  water,  rings  and  anchors  were  introduced,  into  the 
masonry  at  rq^lar  distances. 

Above  the  vault  was  laid  a  paving  of  a  hard  stone,  3  feet  in  length,  8  feet  in  thickness, 
and  18  feet  in  width;  the  joints  were  well  secured  by  cement,  and  a  fidl  of  4  indies 
was  given  to  their  surfece  to  throw  off  the  water.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea,  a 
parapet  was  built,  S  feet  6  inches  high,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  thickness,  coped  with  stones 
strongly  cramped.     At  every  60  feet  cannons  were  placed  for  the  purpose  of  defence. 

The  toe  of  the  jetty  towards  the  sea  was  protected  by  an  additional  embankment  16 
feet  in  width,  which  had  in  front  a  row  of  jointed  piles,  from  7  inches  to  8  inches  in 
thickness,  and  of  a  length  proportioned  to  the  teture  of  the  soiL  The  space  between  this 
end  the  jetty  h«i  other  piles  driven  in,  and  their  heads  cut  off  with  an  indination :  oq 
these  a  platform  of  timber  was  laid ;  the  earth  was  then  taken  out  for  a  depth  <^  1 8  inches  } 


iaaaa  wtB  boimd  were  bid  id,  and  tha  BoSen  of  il^  grillage  filled  cUtAiUf  with  nw- 

Tir  crMralrtl  brtaimitcr,  conuncnc«d  b]P  Louis  Aleunder  de  Conrt,  in  tbe  jeu  1783, 
ma  the  most  extnordianj  work  at  tbi*  port ;  it  mt  DeeMMTr  to  ohtain  ■  nifficicnllf 
«t«Biie  harbour  tor  the  aDcbonge  of  the  Freoeb  fleet  tiAa  the  daatructiou  of  DunkeTque. 
there  being  no  other  rd^ige  oa  the  coeitfl. 

The  difficultiea  veiv  great,  both  in  fiHTning  and  defending  it*  some  portkona  b«ng  carried 
up  to  the  height  of  80  ^et,  aa  a  tampart  agauBt  the  impetuontj  of  the  waTei  or  tbe  attack 
of  an  Qkony.  To  weaken  the  power  of  tbe  aea,  Ceimrt  Buggeated  the  use  of  large  crunaued 
irooileD  conea,  baie  to  base,  loaded  with  (tOBe,  and  placed  in  a  line  at  half  ■  league  from  the 
shore :  thej  were  prepared  on  land,  floated  to  theii  deatined  poeition,  Blled  with  atone,  and 
sunk ;  after  which,  all  abore  the  level  of  low  WBler  wm  to  be  built  up  with  good  masonry, 
baed  with  granite,  and  laid  in  mortar  compoaed  of  ptizeolana^  "When  all  that  belonged  to 
Ihe  construction  waa  complete,  the  inlervali  between  the  top*  of  the  conci  was  either  to  be 
dosed  by  iron  chains  auipended  from  each  other,  or  guarded  bj  a  floating  boat  or  pontoon, 

ocean,  and  aiford  at  all  times  protection  to  100  sail  of  the  line.  Batleriea  were  aflerwards 
to  be  erected,  which  abould  rake  the  entrance  at  each  end,  and  ani»y  an  tnemy  approaching 
tbe  harbour. 

Nuinerous  pTQfecti  and  eiperimcnti  were  tried  by  the  engineer,  in  the  port  of  Hine, 
opan  the  diMs  of  floating  a  truncated  coat  of  150  feet  lUameler  at  bottooi,  60  feet  at  top, 
and  TO  fret  id  hdgfat.  It  was  calculated  that  mnety  sueb  cones  placed  oontiguou*  to  each 
other  would  bnn  a  perfect  breakwater.      All  the  eiperuoenla  upon  the  model  bating 
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succeeded,  the  gof  immait,  after  making  it  a  subject  of  graTe  discussion,  and  eiamining 
many  competent  engiDeera  and  nautical  men,  ordered  the  works  to  be  commeneed.  Ceieart 
being  inMnieted  to  reriae  and  make  thHoub  deTiationa  from  hit  original  plan,  conilructed 
m  a  platfiurm  previously  laid  down  on  the  shore  a  truncated  cone,  the  lower  diameter 
of  which  WM  iSt>  feet:  around  this  were  set  up  ninet;  timbers,  at  a  distance  of  about 
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4  circle  of  about  €4  feet  diuneter ; 
TO  feet. 

Each  oF  the  inclined  timbera  comiited  in  length  of  Qve  or  sii  piece*,  imngcd  ■llematel  j  : 
ID  those  hsiing  file  the  lover  length  vnu  S5  feet  3  iDcho,  the  seooDd  length  35  feet  lO 
inchea,  the  third  35  feet  1  inches,  the  fourth  S4  feet  10  incha,  utd  the  fifth  30  fret  lO 
inehea ;  altogether  139  feet  I  inch.  Where  six  lengtha  were  lued.  the  fbur  lower  pieces 
were  u  thcwe  aliesdr  d(SCTibe<l,  the  fifth  wu  in  length  34  feet,  and  the  tilth  19  feet  7 


incbei.  The  iCBntling  of  the  timben  at  bottom  wu  lUMUt  13  inchea  square,  gradiiallj  dimi. 
niihing  to  8  inchea  at  the  top:  where  they  were  joined,  &  doTetuled  icarf  wai  cut,  18  inchea  in 
length,  and  the  two  enda  were  secured  hj  iron  bolCa.  Square  holei  or  openingi  were  left  in 
the  timbers,  8  feet  wide  and  9  feet  in  height ;  one  at  the  bottom  for  the  purpose  of  admittiri^ 
the  caali*  which  floated  it,  and  the  other  at  the  fifth  course,  to  remsTe  them  when  cut  from 
the  base  and  floated  to  the  aur&ce.  After  the  inclined  timben  were  hoisted,  which  ira« 
effected  by  a  very  ingenious  process,  they  were  bound  together  by  ui  horizontal  timber* 
on  the  ouliide,  and  twenty-fbur  on  the  inside.  On  the  outside  beech  as  well  aa  oaL  waa 
used ;  in  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  caurses  oak,  and  in  the  second  and  fouilfa  beech : 
these  were  scsHed  at  Ibeir  ends,  one  30  inches,  and  the  oak  36  inches  in  length,  and  ao 
placed  that  they  corresiwDded  with  the  twenty-fbur  interual  hoiiranUl  limbers  in  the  fill- 
lowing  order : — 

The  first  eitemal  with  the  first  inlenial,  the  second  with  the  fourth,  (be  third  with  the 
nghth,  the  fourth  with  the  twelfth,  and  the  sixth  with  the  twenty-fbunh. 

All  the  internal  horiiontals  were  haired  4  inches  into  the  inclined  timbers,  and  their 
scantling  was  19  inches  square-  Iron  bolts  with  nuts  and  keys  altemaCely  were  used  to 
secure  them  in  their  places. 

A  double  course  was  afterwards  added  at  the  bottom  to  attach  the  casks,  and  ninety  blocks 
were  inserted  between  for  the  cable*.  Alter  the  slanting  or  inclined  timbers  were  fitted 
together  upon  the  platfbrm.  Ibey  were  hoisted  by  eight  pwrs  of  shears,  worked  by  as  many 
gangs  of  men ;  when  the  whole  ninety  were  in  their  place  the  horizontal  timbera  were 
Died,  which  when  leeured,  the  next'  length  was  raised,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  waa 
completed. 

After  this  part  of  the  operation  was  perfbrmed,  other  horisontal  filling-in  pieces  were 
introduced,  varying  in  scantling  from  10  inches  by  G  to  13  by  S,  at  the  dutance  of  about 
6  feet  01  7  feet  apart ;  fifteen  of  these  were  placed  below  water  and  aa  many  aboie ;  the 
fbrmer  were  fixed  before  the  conea  were  floated,  the  others  after  ibey  were  sunk  in  their 
reapecCive  situations ;  the  whole  wu  aecured  by  iron  pins,  which  passed  through  the 
inclined  timbers,  and  were  fastened  by  nuts.  Fitfe  circular  couraefl,  put  round  the  interior 
oT  the  cones  at  the  lower  36  feet  of  their  height,  prerented  any  injury  when  the  caikx  werv 
attached. 

The  ninety  ends  of  the  timbers  at  the  suminit  were  capped  by  othera  6  inches  in  thick- 
itesa  and  3  feel  in  width ;  beudes  which  other  timbers  were  thrown  across,  radiating  frtan  k 
centre,  seting  as  supports  as  well  as  forming  a  platfbrm  for  the  workmen. 

This  bold  undertaking  of  Cessart  attracted  the  notice  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
tine,  and  numerous  publications  issued  from  the  press  oondcmnatOT7  of  the  principles 
avowed  by  the  engineer,  and  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the  work.  The  sea,  it  was  ob- 
served, waa  subjected  tu  three  great  movements  caused  hy  the  various  winds,  by  (ha  lidei 
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and  the  currents,  resulting  from  the  changes  of  temperaiure  to  which  the  Northern  Ocean  ia 
subjected. 

When  the  particles  of  a  fluid  are  driven  in  one  direction,  as  they  are  by  the  wind»  the 
a4ioining  water  is  required  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space,  and  restore  the  equilibrium  which 
has  been  destroyed ;  waves  formed  by  this  means,  it  was  observed,  and  impeded  by  the 
proposed  line  of  timber  cones,  might  render  the  water  on  the  opposite  side  comparatively 
tranquil,  but  the  force  at  the  two  extremities  would  be  so  great,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
fiyr  ft  vessel  to  enter  or  approach'  the 
harbour.  The  violent  impulse  given 
to  waves  in  a  storm  continues  long 
after  the  gale  which  has  produced  it 
has  subsided,  and  an  oscUlatory  motion 
remains,  and  for  some  time  works  upon 
the  great  mass  of  water,  which  in  this 
instance,  it  was  said,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  displace  any  arti- 
ficial contrivances  in  carpentry.  The 
agitation  produced  by  the  wind  does 
not,  however,  affect  the  waters  at  any 
great  dep^ ;  their  surfiuse  is  alone  dis- 
turbed, for  in  the  roughest  weather  at 
80  ftet  the  sea  is  always  tranquil. 

Tlie  force  of  the  tides  was  still  more 
likely  to  be  injurious ;  for,  being  in- 
terrupted in  their  current,  it  was  urged* 
the  water  would  so  accumulate  in 
height,  when  obstructed  by  the  pier, 
tiuit  it  would  have  sufficient  force  to 
remove  it  firom  its  position ;  and  the 
currents  which  set  in  so  violently  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  would  be 
powerful  enough  to  displace  any  ar- 
tificial obstruction.  The  two  polar 
currents,  which  float  mountains  of 
ice  from  the  frigid  to  the  temperate 
tefpLOttB,  and  which  are  encoun- 
tered as  fiur  as  the  fortieth  d^ree  of 
latitude,  were  also  supposed  to  be 
capable  ^of  driving  away  a  barrier,  or 
bieakwater,  placed  in  their  course.  It 
was  also  maintained,  that  no  obstacles 
on  land  could  turn  aside  the  currents, 
or  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  grand  move- 
ment of  the  ocean,  and  it  was  vain  to 
attempt  it:  but  these  arguments  did 
not  weigh  with  Cessart  When  his 
timbers  were  all  firmly  bolted  together, 
and  secured  by  the  best  means  he  could 
contrive,  he  commenced  his  prepar- 
ations for  floating  them. 

The  execution  of  these  immense 
timber  constructions  was  confided  to 
ship  carpenters,  and  the  whole  was 
planked  and  bolted  together  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sid«i  of  a  vessel : 
to  float  them  seems,  perhaps,  the  most 
ingenious  part  of  the  contrivance, 
though  ^e  method  adopted  was  by  no 
means  new,  for  casks  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  KnglKh  coast  for  cen- 
turies, to  buoy  masses  of  stone  re- 
quired to  form  a  mole  or  termination 
to  a  jetty.  Fliny  has  described  the 
means  adopted  by  the  ancients  to  float  heavy  bodies,  and  in  all  probability  the  system 
they  practised  has  never  been  entirely  forgotten :  in  this  instance  the  casks  seem  to  have 
been  preferred  to  vessels;  they  were  more  under  the  control  of  the  engineer,  and  could  be 
more  easily  detached. 

Q  S 
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The  M*ki  vtTS  IS  fiet  in  iMigth,  7  bat  in  dumetw,  md  it  wu  ~l>..i.niJ  tl 
equbU  of  buoj'ing  up  58,000  pound*. 


Fig.  MO        •lono*  w  ami.  waaere  were  pronaea  nr 

m^  employed.     It  would  Iuya  been  praetiflabi* 
have  floated  the  cone  after  it  wu  detached  from  tbe  plat&mi  upon  whidi  it  bad  beco 
ined  and  put  tof;ether>  by  allowing  the  tide  to  riae  amuid  it,  but  the  tbllowing  airuga- 
nt  was  preferred. 
[r  ptoptt  lituationi  anchora  were  flxcd,  pronded  with  laskle  and  Uocki,  that  wen 
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FRANCE. 
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worked  by  a  eapatan  on  land,     lliere  were  ako  ibur  ptmtoooB  with  MmiUy  ftnpttaiw,  and 
numerous  boats,  some  with  forty,  others  with  eighteen  oars  to  assist 

The  pontoons  were  placed  at  regnlsr 
distanees»and  the  oone  was  towed  out  by 
attaching  the  capstan  ropes  to  the  double 
csble  thsSt  snrrounded  it.  A  few  minutes 
before  8  in  the  morning,  the  sea  had  risen 
9  feet  up  the  cone,  and  a  slight  motion 
indicated  that  it  was  afloat:  tt  stood 
perfectly  erect,  balanced  in  erery  part, 
snd  needed  no  ballast  or  a4iu8tment. 
The  water  rose  a  few  inches  higher, 
when  a  gentle  soutii  wind  mored  it  about 
its  own  diameter  from  the  land,  which 
indicated  that  little  labour  would  be  re- 
quired to  tow  it  forwards. 

The  great  towing  cable  and  the  hawsers 
were  festened  to  the  double  cincture  of 
rope,  a  agnal  was  given  to  slacken  the 
ropes  which  attached  the  cone  to  the 
land,  and  it  was  immediately  moved  for- 
wards by  the  rowers;  standing  out  of 
the  water  54  feet,  it  glided  gently  after 
the  boats.  About  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  vessels  hoisted  their  sails,  when 
it  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  boats  loaded 
with  stones  were  festened  to  it,  wbioh 
somewhat  impeded  its  progress. 

Tbe  vessels  thai  reefed  their  sails,  let 
go  their  anchors,  and  were  attached  to 
the  girdle  of  tbe  oone;  the  wind  growing 
stronger,  the  second  pontoon  was  gained 
at  forty  minutes  past  12 ;  the  third  soon 
after,  and  at  a  quarter  past  S  it  had  ar- 
rived at  its  destined  position. 

Tbe  workmen  were  then  ordered  to 

_  £ 

their  posts.  Cesssrt  had  arranged  that 
the  eaUes  which  held  the  casks  should  be 
cot  at  points  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other,  when  he  gave  from  the  shore 
the  signal  to  do  so,  whidi  he  did  at  half 
past  S;  the  engineers  then  let  fell  four 
anchors^  and  moored  the  oone  to  them. 
The  ropes  which  held  twenty-two  of  the 
cades  being  cut,  it  immediately  sank 
18  feet;  the  cords  had  acquired  addi- 
tional toughness  from  thdr  strain  and 
immersioD,   and   although   the   cutting  p.    ^^ 

knives  were  loaded  with  forty  pounds  of 
kad,  it  required  two  strokes  to  separate  them. 

llie  two  ropes  which  drcumsoribed  the  cone,  and  which  were  nearly  S  feet  in  circum- 
ference, were  then  taken  o£ 

Twenty-one  cones  were  put  together,  but  eighteen  only  were  made  use  o^  the  other 
ibne  bemg  sold  during  the  revolution.  According  to  Cessart,  the  first  was  placed  in  it| 
situation  the  SSd  of  June,  1786,  and  the  last,  the  19th  of  June,  1788. 

These  were  not,  however,  placed  at  regular  distances  from  each  other.  Cessart* s  plan 
was  departed  from ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  timber  work  of  the  cones,  a  few  years  after- 
wards»  was  the  consequence. 

Hie  second  cone  was  placed  513  feet  distant  from  the  first,  measuring  from  centre  to 
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The  third  was  at  159  feet ;  the  fourth  at  184  feet;  the  fifth  at  381  feet ;  the  uzth  at 
416  feet ;  the  seventh  at  407  feet ;  the  eighth  at  448  feet ;  the  ninth  at  453  feet ;  the  tenth 
at  498  feet ;  the  eleventh  at  737  feet;  the  twelfth  at  817  feet ;  the  thirteenth  at  880  feet; 
the  fourteenth  at  905  feet;  the  fifteenth  at  893  feet;  the  sixteenth  at  1845  feet;  the  seven- 
teenth at  1630  fieet ;  and  the  eighteenth  at  13ia 

The  total  length  was  12,470  feet,  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  two  extremes ;  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  the  first  cone  to  the  fort  on  the  Isle  of  Pelee,  3269  feet ;  and  that 

Q  4 
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of  th«  last  cone  to  the  Fort  De  QuerquevUle,  7685  feet,  making  the  total  width  of  the 
harbour  23,424  feet 

After  the  cones  were  placed,  they  were  loaded  with  stone,  and  a  great  quantity  were 
^rown  in  around  their  bases,  and  between  their  several  interTals  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
the  force  of  the  sea :  by  the  1st  of  October,  1795,  there  had  been  deposited  upwards  of 
100,000,000  cube  feet  of  stone ;  or,  as  Ceasart  has  given  it,  381,789  toises,  4  feet,  7  inches 
cube. 

Each  of  these  conical  cases  contuned  as  foUows :  — 29,040  cube  feet  of  oak,  and  8705 
feet  of  beech,  an  allowance  of  7549  cube  feet  being  made  fer  waste,  so  that  there  appears  to 
have  been  used  for  the  construction  of  one  entire  eone  45,294  cube  feet  of  timber,  which 
was  delivered  at  the  price  of  about  one  shilling  and  ten  peace  per  feot  cube. 

Tlie  total  cost  including  labour,  iron  work,  cordage,  and  the  other  materials  required* 
amounted  to  about  8418  pounds  sterling,  or  about  double  the  first  cost  of  the  timber. 

Cessart  has  given  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  cost  of  the  barrels,  vessels,  building 
sheds,  tackle  employed,  as  well  as  ropes,  and  all  other  matters,  from  the  commencement  on 
April  1,  1783,  to  January  1,  1791. 

The  timber  and  iron  work  of  the  eighteen  cones          ...  £102,600 

Workmanship  and  the  immersion  of  the  eighteen        ...  65,024 

Stones  thrown  into  the  cones^  and  to  form  the  dyke    .             >             .  620,004 

Buildings  and  various  other  expenoes              ....  98,312 

Expences  fbn  superintendence,  &c.      .....  16,500 

Making  a  total  of   ......       902,440 

expended  upon  this  breakwater. 

The  timber  of  the  cones,  in  consequence  of  neglect  and  the  work  not  having  beoi  flnUiuMl^ 
soon  went  to  decay,  and  the  stones  they  contained  fdl  into  a  natural  slope  wiUi  those  around 
them.  From  the  statement  made  by  Cessart,  it  i^ears  that  those  placed  near  together 
lasted  three  or  four  years,  and  almost  all  the  others  were  entirely  destroyed  the  year  of  their 
immersion,  as  he  had  foretold. 

The  National  Assembly  in  the  year  1791  commissi<med  Cessart  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
completion  of  the  breakwater,  when  he  suggested  that  the  dyke  which  then  existed  should 
be  covered  with  large  masses  of  stone.  The  talus  or  slope  towards  the  bay  was  found  to 
have  remidned  at  an  angle  of  45  d^ees,  while  on  the  other  side»  having  been  formed 
on  too  rapid  an  inclination,  it  had  been  destroyed  to  within  14  feet  below  low  water,  and 
the  stone  rolling  out  to  sea  had  produced  a  talus  of  one  in  ten.  He  then  laid  down  a  plan  for 
constructing  a  breakwater  by  throwing  in  a  further  quantity  of  stone,  and  covering  all  those 
parts  which  appeared  above  low  water  with  blocks  of  granite,  as  large  as  could  be  ob> 
tained ;  this,  however,  was  not  executed,  although  in  the  year  1804  a  number  of  large  blocks 
were  raised  in  the  centre,  and  a  battery  formed  upon  them. 

Havre  de  Grace  \&  a  sea^port  strongly  fortified,  and  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sdne^ 
on  its  northern  bank ;  it  is  in  49°  29'  north  latitude,  and  QP  &  east  longitude.  Hie 
harbour  contains  three  basins,  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  calculated  to  receive  450 
vessels. 

On  Cape  de  \a  ffeve,  which  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  harbour,  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Sein^  and  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  two  Ughthouaea^ 
each  50  feet  in  height,  about  325  feet  apart.  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  b  a  round  tower, 
constructed  by  Francois  I.,  in  1509,  over  the  door  of  which  was  his  equestrian  statue;  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  monarch  to  have  made  Havre  one  of  his  principal  ports,  and  to 
have  given  it  the  name  of  Fran9ois  de  Grace ;  he  fortified  the  harbour,  which  then  contained 
fifty  krge  vessels,  sixty  smaller,  and  twenty-five  galleys.  This  fleet  was  prepared  to 
oppose  Henry  VIII.  in  his  attacks  upon  Boulogne. 

Henry  II.  made  some  improvements,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  direction  of  the  entrance 
which  was  south-west,  was  too  much  exposed  to  the  south-east  and  north-east  winds ;  but 
no  alteration  was  then  made. 

De  Cessart  prepared  a  design,  which  was  not  carried  out,  for  three  basins  which  would 
have  contained  300  vessels,  and  the  outer  port  250  vessels.  Honfleur,  with  its  two  badns^ 
contains  sixty. 

The  lock  gates  which  communicate  witii  ihe  basin  are  40  feet  in  width ;  and  getting  out 
of  repair,  De  Cessart  was  employed  to  put  in  a  new  platform,  and  restore  the  ii^juries  pro- 
duced by  time. 

After  having  secured  the  new  planking  to  the  old  platform  by  means  of  iron  bolts,  he 
laid  down  new  sills  44  feet  in  length,  which  entered  the  masonry  of  the  side  walls  at  one 
end,  and  were  secured  by  iron  screw  bolts  at  the  other.  After  the  grillage  was  complete^ 
and  thoroughly  pinned  down  to  the  old  work,  the  intervals  were  filled  in  with  brick*  laid 
in  cement. 


FH-IH.  UKX. 

Tnpert  it  rituttcd  in  La  Mmdie,  at  llx  moatb  of  Ibe  river  Brede,  •  league  from  Eu. 
The  nDoy.  at  tbe  eitrcmitf  of  whidi  thii  river  diigorge*  itself  into  tbe  aea,  ij  (brmed  hj 
t*o  htlla,  350  feet  in  hdgbt :  the  entrance  of  tbe  port  )■  ntuated  at  the  tbot  of  the  ireat 
bill,  on  tbe  alope  irf  which  standi  the  town. 

The  Tillage  of  Mene  oceupie*  the  foot  <^  tbe  other  hill,  on  tbe  lide  of  the  nllej,  the 
brewlth  of  which  i*  here  BOO  toiui. 
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The  mouth  or  entnoce  ii  exposed  to  the  windi  between  vest-noTtb-vcn  and  toutb- 
■outh-eut.  Tliii  poaition  render*  it  eu]'  fin  the  ucen  of  veiseli,  ■■  Then  thej  uus  the 
port,  they  cen  run  out  igain  without  being  exposed  to  the  danger  they  incur  it  Dieppe. 

When  Teeselfl  bouodto  Hevret  Fecmmp,  or  Dieppe,  entering  the  ebannel  by  vindsblowiog 
between  west-Bouth-west  and  north-north-west,  nun  the  enlnnce  of  these  ports,  they  in- 
variably  run  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saone^  this  they  would  avoid  by  mnUng  ft^ 


Treport ;  ita  position  i*  therefore  most  important  aa  a  refuge  harbour.  Da  Ccnajrt  im- 
proTed  Uiia  pent  in  the  yesrlTTS,  and  constructed  the  scouring  sluice  by  which  the  harbour 
u  kept  ooostantly  deaiued  j  it  baa  two  passages  for  tbe  water,  each  SI  teet  in  width, 
■eparated  by  a  pier  S  bet  thick,  temunstnl  at  the  two  sides  by  walls  10  feet  in  thicknea, 
with  wing  wslls  and  returns. 

The  pUcfbrm  fills  the  spaoe  between  the  walls,  both  above  and  belo* ;  below  the  aprm 
is  a  row  of  sheet  piling,  which  keeps  the  earth  of  tbe  foundation  from  washing  away. 
Above  these  are  two  rows  of  sheet  piles,  which  prevent  tbe  work  ftoai  being  undermined. 

Each  of  tbe  two  passages  is  closed  by  two  gates,  12  feet  in  height ;  a  wooden  bridge, 
13  feet  in  width,  aSbtdt  a  communication  across  the  sluioe.  llie  upper  platform  is  con- 
structed of  timber,  so  that  a  reparation  can  be  effectually  made,  without  the  walls  lustaiiUDg 
any  injury.  The  pivots  and  sockets  on  which  the  gates  move  are  of  eait-iron,  eadi  weigh- 
ing 193  pounds:  the  lower  rulof  the  gates  is  kept  2  inches  above  the  level  of  the  platli^D, 
a  ull  of  the  same  height  fills  the  spsce,  and  prevents  the  loss  of  water. 

Turning  gstcs  made  in  the  ordinary  way  lose  a  great  quantity  of  water  in  tbe  upright 
joints,  as  well  as  throu^  the  space  between  them  and  the  &cing  of  the  piers  ^  to  remedy 
this  De  Cessart  made  a  circulu  indent  in  the  side  walls,  radiatmg  f^om  the  cmtre  of  the 
turning  post,  and  by  this  means  effectually  clooed  the  Joint  at  the  side.  There  is  also  an 
oltjedion  in  their  being  centred  at  Iwo-thirds  of  their  width,  tbe  one  side  being  double  the 
other.  Tbe  gates  open  with  great  telocity,  wbieb  strains  them  aa  well  aa  iigures  tbe  plat- 
form :  wbea  tbe  sea  is  violent  the  wares  striking  the  gates  at  low  watsr  forces  them  open, 
and  they  rnnaiD  to  until  the  water  they  retain  is  in  equilibiio  with  the  powtr  applied  to  it. 
llie  wave  then  suddenly  returning,  the  gate  is  closed  with  great  fbroe  against  ^e  shwtting 
p<M,  which  mato'lally  injarea  not  only  the  post  but  the  work.  To  remedy  this  incwi- 
venience  Dc  Ccasart  centred  th»e  gates  in  such  a  manner  that  tbe  difltrence  of  tbeii  odas 


higtbuntcr  iprlv  tidaa,  the  ■«■  would  onlj  mount  IS  taet  abore  tbe  platibnn  oooe  in  A 
tide ;  but  tit  retun  thii  voght  of  water  loogVi  b«  mad*  the  platfonn  19  £ect  10  indiea 
lower,  which  gmre  the  adranta^  of  unng  the  iluiee  fire  or  ni  times  during  each  tidfc 

De  Ccaaait  propo— d  the  eimWruetion  of  ■  Taat  resarroii  to  oontain  90,000  eube  toiaca  of 
water,  and  to  turn  the  Ttver,  but  this  prefect  wai  not  fullj  carried  into  effect. 

Dteppi  ii  lituated  at  a  diitince  of  2S  leaguea  from  the  English  coast,  and  is  the  onljr  port 
in  the  uuiiiiel  irtwra  the  ordinary  ^ring  tide*  rise  30  Icet,  and  the  equiiwetial  from  33  to 


leunei 


coDtinues  to  blow  in  this  direction  more  tbiin  forty-eight  houn  at  ■  time. 


J 
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alio  ibdtend  b;  two  failb  wludi  rin  from  SOO  to  SOO  feet  abnre  Iha  lerd  of  tba  lea, 
■ffbrding  to  tbe  vwt  buin  ■  calm  water,  of  great  value  to  oil  Teaaek  that  frequent  thu  eoaiL 
The  port  of  Dieppe  being  utuated  at  l£e  mouth  of  a  ri*er,  ■  depodt  of  and  had  been 
allowed  to  aocumulate  from  time  immemorial,  and  Che  utilil)'  of  it  u  a  rcftige  for  ahipa 
waa  deitiojed ;  the  lisiog  of  the  ocean  had  alio  produced  inotber  eril ;  the  ri^t  bank 
of  the  lalle;  wai  covered  with  ihiogle,  ai  well  as  wiib  the  debru  of  the  left,  which 
had  been  washed  away ;  bj  tbeae  obitructiont  the  ooune  of  the  Argues  waa  ebanged,  and 
a  mouth  opened  for  it  at  the  loot  of  the  east  hlQ,  Th^  works  at  this  port,  aa  the  eonatmfv 
tion  of  the  timber  jetties,  were  carried  on  at  various  times,  as  oeceaaitj  luggeited,  and  without 
anj  regular  pUn  b^ng  laid  down  i  neTertheleaa  raat  sumi  were  eipmded  upon  the  weat 
Jettj,  as  well  aa  upon  the  prolongation  of  the  PoUt ;  and  when  this  coctlj  work  waa  abai>- 
'  doned,  the  gnv^  accumulated  to  a  height  of  12  feet  above  low  water;  ao  that  in  the  jaa 
1775t  it  had  booome  onlf  a  retreat  fbr  small  filing  boota.  Another  great  inoonvsiianoe 
''  e  want  of  freah  water  in  the  harhour- 


De  Ccaaart,  who  was  named  engineer-in-chief  Ibr  the  improvement  of  the  port,  finding 
that  off  the  ooaat  the  tide  rose  to  ao  coniiderahle  a  height,  did  not  vsiture  to  adopt  tiie  usud 
practice  of  building  in  ooflerdams,  where  thej  could  only  work  at  certain  hours,  hut  used 


it  the  tide  roae  to  ao  coniiderahle  a  height,  did  not  voiture  to  adopt  tl 
oflerdams,  where  thej  could  only  work  at  certain  hours,  hi 
_  surround  them  with  one  or  more  rows  of  sheet  piles,  drivsi 

thej  ceaaed  to  aniwer  the  fam.  In  eicBvating  foundations  Cir  marine  works,  he  obaerva 
that  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  earth  whose  psrticles  are  BuSicienlly  adherent  to  prevent  filtra- 
tion, the  deposits  on  the  riwre  being  so  various  that  the  water  freely  pasae*  through  tbem. 

The  vessels  tuuaUy  frequenting  this  port  required  from  15  to  SO  leel  of  water,  and 
•Uoiring  for  the  plunging  of  the  vessel,  the  natural  ground  ought  to  be  at  le«t  S8  fcet 
below  the  tevd  of  high  water.  Many  oofferduns  have  been  ooiutructed  of  this  h^gbt,  and 
the  works  cODstantly  carried  on ;  he  mentions  one  formed  by  Ibumbag  in  the  Baltic  at 
Carlscrona,  which  waa  84  toises  in  circuit,  sustained  90  feet  of  water,  and  contaiited  a 
space  of  4000  superficial  toiaea. 

The  Jetties  are  eompoaed  of  masonry  50  toises  at  the  haae,  crowned  by  a  platform  48  feet 
sibove  the  level  of  low  water,  and  T  feet  3  inches  helow  that  level,  so  that  the  total  ho^ 
from  the  foundation  to  the  parapet  was  49  feet  S  inches  \  De  Coaart  only  formed  tiM 
earthwork  pr^aratory  to  this  construction,  which  waa  aufflciently  ingcniona  to  admit  of  a 


description:  it  was  partiy  eiecuCed,  but  in  1793  it  was  demoliahed,  and  the  timber  sold.  A 
bue  oi  about  50  feet  was  laid  out  by  driving  piles  Into  a  hard  bottom ;  these  were  c^tped  at 
the  eitnmities,  and  the  heads  filled  in  with  stones  (  on  this  were  placed  three  timber 
aaisBOoas.  36  feet  in  hei^t,  framed  and  planked  over,  and  the  interior  filled  with  earth ;  the 
■lopes  were  made  to  vary. 

The  mole  stood  6  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  ;  on  the  side  towarda  the  sea  the  bh ' 
dination  was  at  an  ar^le  of  60  degrees.      The  whole  may  be  considered  to  omiaiat  of  thl«e 
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pranMlie  cuanooi.  two  fimniiig'thebue,  the  othen  pUc«d  aboTa  tban ;  tbcM  wen  bocnlBi] 
oD  tbe  <Mrtnd*i  and  filled  with  lUme,  gnTel,  and  euth.  'nie  length  <>f  the  mol*  wii  160 
ttnHs ;  Qx  druni  wen  fbrtned  to  carry  off  an  j  water  that  might  find  an  cntiy  to  it. 

De  Ceaiart  alio  eiecated  the  iluice  for  •oonring  the  harbour  by  mean*  of  a  cauaooo.  in 
lowtb  54  feet  B  inches,  in  width  93  feet,  and  in  height  15  ieet ;  the  area  wa«  S080  feet. 

To  ptit  the  platform  together  ten  rowi  of  piles,  ea^  containing  eighteen,  were  driToi ; 
tbey  were  in  length  10  &et,  and  9  inebea  square,  tbe  heads  of  the  pile*  were  c^iped,  and  the 
whole  brought  to  s  lerel ;  on  this  was  put  the  bottom  of  the  caiawon,  oompoaed  of  fiiur 
ODtiide  timben.  14  inches  square,  and  four  othen  laid  within  of  tbe  aime  gontling. 

The  width  was  diridedinto  three  bays,  ofSJ  Ieet  4  uteheaeadit  tbeae  bftyi  we>«  filled  in 
with  timber  10  inches  square,  nicely  jointed,  and  made  lerel  at  the  bottoor;  over  tbeae  were  , 
aUta  traosrerse  timben  securely  bolted  to  the  bottom,  and  between  than  «  oourat  of 
4-inefa  plank*,  also  croasing  the  lower  timbers  at  right  angles.  Hie  whole  was  secured  I7  fimr 
iron  bars,    3  inches    in    thickness,    which 


After  this  we*  dime,  a  course  of  timber 
10  indMs  by  B  wss  laid  around  tbe  outside, 
aitd  abore  this,  four  otbeci  of  the  same 
Bcmntling,  into  which  the  upright*  of  the 
ndes  were  to  be  framed ;  these  were  IS  feel 
in  height,  and  composed  of  ninety-ui  ttp- 
ri^t  timbers,  1!  inches  by  6,  lined  on  the 
outside  with6-incb  planks,  and  again  croasod 
by  otb^  4  inches  thick ;  additional  strength 
wa«  giTHi  by  fbrty  intcrties,  I S  feet  6  inches 
liwg,  and  IS  inches  by  10.  When  tbe  cais- 
Mxm  was  ready  to  flost,  a  layer  of  moss  and  [ 
clay  was  introdueed  beneath  it,  to  preient  < 
any  infiltmtioo  ftwn  taking  pUee.  ^-  ^'^  "" 

The  weight  of  the  eaisHNXi  was  T6I,S4S  potindsi  end  it  drew  9  f< 

It  was  towed  out  by  two 
ropes,  and  in  less  than  ten  nunutea  was 
firmly  fixed  in  its  plaee.     By  some  ac- 
cident the  bottom  carried  with  itsomeof 
the  small  timbers  of  the  platform,  upon 


Q  the  timber  platibrm,  eaefa  alternate 
Li  usually  fiutened  by  two  bolts, 

it  De  Cessart, 

not  finding  tbii  always  efiectuol,  adopted  another 
plan ;    after  the  first   course  of  stone*  was  placed 
upon  the  platform,  he  secured  the 
'    and  the  timben  which  were  wo^ed 

to  reeeire  the  planking  of  the  aprons   shore  and 
below  tbe  lock,  were  attsched  by  bent  irons  placed 
■t  regular  distancea  of  3  feet,  14  line*  ' 
Ssnluu  is  a  fine  harbour  00  tbe  C 
eereoty  miles  from  it*  mouth,  there  is 
large  iissils  to  come  up  to  the  qi~ — 


Flf.  m.        luTtnoH. 
ind  although  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
depth  of  water  in  this  noble  riier  to  enable 

a  the  north 


the  distance  between  Pmnt  de  la  Coubre  o 
and  Point  de  CraTe  on  the  south  is  nearly  fiiur  leagues;  tbn*  are,  however,  eaten^ve 
smd-banks  which  are  dangerous  to  tbe  naTigation,  and  some  eonudereble  rocks,  mi  one  of 
which  is  placed  the  celebnted  Tour  de  Cordouan,  which  hss  now  a  rerolTing  light,  loine- 
tiBws  showing  brilliantly,  then  fbebly,  and  then  eclipsed  i  in  dear  weather  it  may  be*ecnfi>r 
ei^tl  or  nine  leagues. 

MarttiBii  is  a  sea-port  of  greaU  antiquity,  and  ntnatcd  in  43°  IT'  north  latitude,  and 
50  saj'  »st  longitude.      Tlie  harbour '"^   ' ' «— i«~H"~  :-  -  — ~»i~i- 


surrounded  by  strong  fbftificatioDs,  is 
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bmuDt  585  firthoms  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth  ;  the  depth  at  the  entraiioe  ii  18  fiset,  and 
in  the  harbour  from  IS  to  24  ftet,  whidi  is  maintained  by  the  eonsCant  emplojrment  of 
the  dredging  madiinefc 

The  l^thonae  ia  ntuatod  on  the  Fort  St  Jean,  which  is  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
entranee  to  the  port,  and  at  some  distanoe  from  the  north  of  the  city  is  the  lazaretto. 

On  the  island  de  Flanier  is  another  lighthouse,  131  feet  in  height,  which  fitmi  the  eaoel- 
lance  of  its  rerolving  lights  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  a  distanoe  of  seven  leagues. 

lliere  is  a  slip  for  ship-buikUng  constructed  of  stone,  the  length  of  which  is  snflBcient  to 
admit  a  man-oC'War,  and  the  width  at  top  47  feet  Tlie  whole  is  ingemonaly  roofed  in* 
with  flights  of  steps  descoiding  to  the  Tarious  levels. 

Roekeforttti^ne  maritime  city,  had  its  port  greatly  improved  in  1664,  under  the  orders  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  slips  for  ship-building  were  the  finest  in  France;  they  were  oonneefeed 
with  each  other  and  had  but  one  entrance,  with  a  pair  of  lock  gates  to  shut  out  the  sen. 
Hie  first  entered  was  calculated  from  its  depth  to  receive  vessels  of  the  first  rate ;  the 
second  had  its  platform  7  feet  higher,  two  vessels  could  enter,  and  the  water  at  low  tido 
being  suffered  to  run  out,  the  gates  were  dosed,  and  the  two  vessels  were  in  a  situation  to 
be  caulked  at  the  same  time.  In  the  side  walls  were  small  aqueducts,  by  which  the  wato* 
could  be  admitted,  when  it  was  required  to  fioat  them  again  out  to  sea. 

To  use  the  upper  slip  finr  the  construction  of  a  veasel,  without  being  deprived  of  the 
lower  one^  grooves  were  contrived  in  the  portion  where  the  separation  took  places  into 
which  planks  were  dropped,  which  kept  the  water  firom  eotering,  ss  the  intervals  butwreeu 
the  two  ranges  of  planks  were  filled  with  clay  in  the  manner  of  a  cofferdam. 

In  the  construction  of  this  double  slip,  as  great  inconvenience  waa  experieneed  from  the 
working  of  the  springs,  a  well  was  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  upper  slip,  whidi,  by  meena 
ef  drains,  collected  all  the  water  that  would  otherwise  pass  under  and  around  the  works  s 
fr^m  the  well  it  was  pumped  out  by  an  hydraulic  machine  made  for  the  express  purpoee. 
It  is  undoubtedly  most  important  to  keep  slips  perfectly  firee  both  firom  the  action  of  the 
springs,  and  firom  the  water  intended  to  pass  through  the  locks,  but  this  should  be  naeooi' 
plished  without  the  aid  of  machines. 

At  low  water  they  should  be  perfectly  dry,  to  effect  which  it  ia  neoesaary  that  the 
bottom  should  be  laid  a  toot  higher  than  the  ordinary  level  of  low  water  in  the  port  to 
which  they  belong.  Vessels  drawing  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  water  when  loaded 
require  less  when  their  freights  are  discharged,  and  the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises  nrast 
determine  the  level  to  be  given  to  the  slip. 

To  render  the  entrance  gates  at  Marseilles  water-ti^t,  they  are  stopped  at  all  the 
crevices  and  joints  by  caulking,  and  the  water  is  thus  eflibctuaUy  shut  out  When  the 
wooden  platform  is  laid  too  low,  it  is  liable  to  be  covered  with  mud,  and  to  prewsnt  the 
opening  of  the  gates ;  this  was  guarded  against  in  the  present  instance.  The  length  and 
width  were  also  made  proportionate  to  the  vessels  they  were  intended  to  rBeeiv& 

In  the  slips  at  Rochefort  the  entrance  lock  was  first  fixmed  with  sluises  at  the  bottom, 
which  allowed  the  water  from  the  springs  to  drain  off. 

To  form  the  foundations  the  same  precautions  were  adopted  for  laying  the  timber 
platform  as  for  that  of  a  lock  of  a  canal ;  planking  and  piling  were  made  use  of  throughoot» 
and  the  masonry  fixed  with  great  care  after  the  heads  of  the  piles  were  cut  off.  When  all 
the  intervals  between  the  heads  of  the  piles  were  filled  in,  a  masa  of  brickwork  or  masonry 
3  feet  in  thickness  was  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar  or  cement  over  the  whole  area ;  then 
cross  timbers  were  so  placed  upon  it,  that  they  formed  sleepers  to  an  inclined  plane,  made 
by  the  longitudinal,  timbers  which  rest  upon  them.  All  the  intervals  were  again  filled  vp 
with  masonry,  and  an  inclined  floor  was  then  laid,  having  a  fidl  of  8  or  9  inches  from 
the  upper  end. 

The  piling  was  carefully  executed,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  render  the  platfimn 
firm  and  secure. 

Tmdon,  which  takes  its  name  frtim  Telo  Martins,  is  a  very  considnaUe  port,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  distant  from  Paris  220  leagues.  Hie  arsenal  and 
magazines  are  the  finest  in  France,  and  there  b  every  requisite  for  a  maritime  establish- 
ment ;  a  quay  wall  and  slip  were  built  in  deep  water  by  means  of  a  caissoon,  which  Bdidor 
thus  describes :  **  The  quay  being  too  narrow,  the  walla  were  advanced  40  fiset  or  more 
hito  the  sea,  where  it  had  SOjeet  depth^of  water.  *  The  lines  being  set  out,  two  macbinea 
were  employed  to  nuse  the  mud  between  them  until  a  good  bottom  waa  obtuned,  wfcudi 
Was  perfectly  levelled ;  the  foendations  were  then  formed,  18  inches  in  width,  of  a  bed  of 
gravel,  and  chippings  of  stone,  spread  level  with  great  care." 

Caissoons,  or  cases  of  timber,  upwards  of  60  feet  in  length,  IS  in  width,  and  25  in  deptii, 
well  caulked  and  pitdied,  were  made  use  of  in  deep  water ;  these  were  af^wards  taken 
to  pieces,  and  all  except  the  bottom  agwn  served  for  other  caissoons  to  lengthen  out  tiie 
work ;  about  200  feet  in  length  being  operated  upon  at  one  time. 

\Sier  these  caissoons  had  been  put  t<^ether  on  shore,  they  were  launehedf  floated  to 
thHr  right  situation,  and  then  maintained  in  an  upright  position  by  ropes  which  passed 
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tlivoHg^  rings  attadied  to  piks  driven  oonvoiienUy  tear  the  purpose.  When  the  meeons 
csteflcd,  they  eonuneBeed  their  work,  by  filling  up  the  Tmds  betveen  the  bottom  timbers  with 
punofaoM  md  lime^  mixed  with  graTcl  and  (£ippiiig8  of  stone ;  upon  tfais^  properly  lerelled, 
w«B  bttilt  a  stone  wall  8  feet  in  thicfcnessj  the  eztcnial  feees  of  whidi  were  osnied  up  with, 
blocks  from  13  to  14  inches  square,  dovetailed  into  each  other ;  the  space  between  being 
filled  with  modlon. 

Asthecaiasoonssunkasthey  were  loaded,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  them  fromswenrinsr 
or  getting  out  of  their  line,  and  greater  attention  was  required  when  they  had  reach^ 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  bottom.  Proper  examination  being  made  of  their  position, 
when  found  correct  and  perpendicular,  they  were  loaded  with  the  rest  of  the  materiab 
to  be  employed  in  the  construction,  which,  when  raised  within  S  feet  below  the  level  of  high 
water,  was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  to  acquire  the  requisite  hardness, 
after  whidi  the  several  partitions  which  separated  the  caissoons  were  removed,  and  the 
spaces  of  3  feet  between  them  filled  up,  and  the  wall  completed  throughout  its  whole 
length.  This  portion  of  the  work  required  that  sheet  planks  shod  with  iron  should  be 
driven  in  a  manner  to  surround  the  several  intervals,  after  which  beton  was  let  down  into 
them»  and  the  feeing  brought  up  on  both  sides  to  unite  with  the  others,  when  it  was  made 
good  throughout. 

In  the  ports' €i  the  Medxtenanean  slips  were  made  at  very  early  times  for  the  con- 
stmetion  and  launching  of  vessels  of  CMuiderable  draught,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
hanling  vessels  that  needed  repair  on  shore. 

When  they  required  careening,  a  firame  made  of  timber,  and  called  a  cradle^  was 
placed  under  the  vessel  and  supported  it  in  a' state  of  equilibrium,  until  it  was  brought  to 
the  stocks  and  shored  up.  This  cradle^  of  a  very  early  invention,  was  formed  of  three 
longitudinal  timbers,  20  inches  square,  which  extended  Uie  whole  length  of  the  ship,  one 
being  under  the  keel,  and  the  others  at  the  side  a  little  above.  The  vessel  was  girded 
with  strong  cables  to  these  timbersy  which  were  mounted  on  eight  rollers  that  were  turned 
by  means  of  handspikes.  The  form  given  to  the  slips  was  that  of  a  wedge,  the  inclined 
plane  of  which  was  in  length  about  220  feet ;  the  bottom  projected  into  the  sea,  where 
a  timber  platform  terminated  it  Its  inclination,  like  that  of  the  stone  bottom,  was  equal 
tq  a  fourteenth,  the  rise  being  about  5  inches  to  every  6  feet,  which  permitted  the  vessel 
when  launched  to  glide  easily  into  the  water,  without  subjecting  it  to  any  sudden  shock 
or  interruption.  As  the  vessel  had  neither  its  cargo  nor  ballast,  16  feet  water  was  reckoned 
sufficient  for  it  to  float 

Another  slip  at  Toulon  was  commenced  by  taking  out  the  ground  to  a  solid  foundation, 
for  220  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  width,  using  for  the  latter  part  of  the  operation  the  dredging 
nuMhines  employed  for  cleansing  the  harbour.  The  bottom  had  a  sufficient  fell  or  in- 
clination towaxOB  the  sea^  at  the  point  where  the  slip  was  commenced.  The  stocks  were 
estaUished  18  feet  below  high  water  at  one  end,  and  22  feet  at  the  other ;  the  construction 
was  carried  on  by  the  means  of  caissoons,  60  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  depth  sufficient  to 
maintain  4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  highest  state  of  the  tide.  They  were 
fixed  ia  their  places  and  inclosed  in  a  space  230  feet  in  length,  and  about  60  in  width,  and 
in  this  ease  the  caissoons  were  not  loaded,  but  the  water  was  suffered  gradually  to  enter  and 
sink  them ;  afterwards  they  were  loaded  with  the  stone  intended  for  the  constructions, 
and  the  openings  which  admitted  the  water  being  closed,  the  water  they  contained  was 
pumped  out  Another  precaution,  taken  after  the  caissoons  were  grounded,  was  to 
plank  and  pile  around  them  at  the  points  of  their  junction,  and  form  a  clay  dam,  so  that 
when  the  ends  or  divisions  which  separated  the  caissoons  were  taken  out,  the  work  might 
be  made  good  and  the  wall  continued  in  its  construction  without  any  interruption.  -Tliis 
■rrsi^ement  had  very  conriderable  advantages  over  the  preceding,  and  was  another  step 
towards  improvement 

Qvay  at  Romen,  built  by  De  Cetgart — The  great  road  from  Paris  to  Havre  and  Dieppcy 
pswing  along  the  andent  quay  of  Rouen,  it  was  found  inconveniently  narrow,  and  in  1779, 
a  new  quay  was  completed,  120  feet  in  advance  of  the  original  walL 

The  total  length  of  the  new  quay  was  1 10  toises ;  this  was  dirided  into  seven  equal 
distsaces,  by  caissoons  66  fieet  in  lengtii,  16  feet  wide,  and  14feet  high,  their  base  eontaining 
1056  square  feet  Minety-two  piles  were  driven,  3  feet  6  inches  apart,  in  the  thiskneas  of 
tiie  wall,  and  3  feet  in  the  length  of  the  caissoon ;  each  pile  bore  the  weight  of  18,633  pounds^ 
fivr  the  wall  alone,  and  adding  one  half  more  for  the  weight  of  merchandise  placed  on  it, 
wooJid  then  have  27,000  pounds. 

All  the  piles  were  from  12  to  15  inches  thick,  driven  with  a  ram  wes|^lung  1200  pounds, 
ftlKng  20  feet,  each  pile  receiving  a  percussion  equal  to  800^000  pounds.  I^  heads  of  the 
piles  were  cut  off  6  fieet  below  low  water,  at  12  feet  behind  the  wall ;  piles  were  driven  at 
every  6  fiwt,  to  attach  land  ties,  which  supported  the  masonry  ;  sand  and  gravel  were  then 
thrown  from  the  inside  of  the  wall,  to  form  a  slope  on  the  river  side  of  sixty  degrees,  which 
ntended  60  feet  into  the  river,  so  that  vesseb  of  400  tons  could  approach  the  quay  at  low 
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Hie  moM  ingououi  put  of  this  >mDgeiii«ot  U  tlw  fcmutim  of  u  embankmait  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  into  which  the  pilei  vera  driraii  and  of  ■  aeoHid  embmtment  oier  it.  in 
*hieb  the  ousKmiw  vece  plaoed.  After  the  mil  vu  conitmcted,  the  whole  wm  tben 
becked  in  1^  eirth  brought  from  the  nughbanrbaod.  and  the  ipwioiu  qnajt  thiuobtuilad 


were  peTtd  througbout  To  meinteui  >  lerel  ebore  lor  w>tn>  where  tome  diffleulliee 
oocurred  in  cutting  off  the  heedi  of  the  piloi  aTcha  were  turned  T  ftel  q»n,.uid  the 
wBiole  moet  ingauoiuljr  connected. 

Oordaman  Liffktkont  —  Sinae  the  time  of  the  ancieoti  there  hu  nerer  becD  ■  mora 
important  end  uperb  pharos  erected  than  that  of  Cordouan  ;  it  la  lituated  on  a  rock  fonning 
■n  iiland  at  the  mouths  of  the  Gaioane  and  Dordogne,  and  but  for  the  warning  it  affbrda^ 
the  veiaelB  entering  or  leaving  would  be  always  in  danger  of  wrecking.  Jt  serrea  aa  a  bca- 
mark  duiiog  the  d^y  and  a  bgbtbouse  at  night ;  there  are  only  two  paaaca,  the  ODe  called 
the  poM  da  ana,  between  St.  Saintonge  and  the  tower  of  Cordouant  the  other  between 
the  tower  and  Hedoc  called  the  pat  da  grana,  both  eqiudlf  dangeroui  to  veaeelt  that 
may  be  unfortuoately  nirpriaed  by  a  heavy  weeterly  wind.  The  tower  is  in  450  35'latitudei 
and  16°  53'  longitude,  two  leagues  &om  Bordeaux.  All  around  it  are  rocks  covered  onlj 
S  or  4  feet,  againit  which  the  billowi  rise  to  a  great  height,  aivd  break  with  tremendoua 
Tiolcnoe,  rendering  the  acoen  to  tbii  tower  very  difficult ;  vessels  of  three  tons  only  can 
approach  it  by  a 'single  channel,  about  JOO  feet  in  width  ;  at  600  feet  from  the  tower  there  ia 
a  sand  00  vluch  they  can  run  aground  at  the  moment  of  low  water,  of  which  advanlaga 
must  be  taken,  the  rest  is  nothing  but  unapproachable  rocki.  TTiis  magnificent  tower.  169  feet 
high  from  its  fbundaUons,  was  built  in  the  rngn  of  Henry  II.  by  Louii  de  Foil  who  oook 
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mcneed  it  in  1584*  and  aniabed  it  under  Henry  IV.  in  16ia 
finest  in  Europe,  and  the  boldest  in  execution. 
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NaTigators  consider  it  the 


Fig.  iS6. 


PLAN  OP  TBI  LIQHTHOVSB  AT  COftDODAN. 


The  island  upon  whioh  it  is  built,  being  dry  at  low  water,  and  wholly  covered  by  the 
tide  at  hi^h  water,  exhibits  a  bare  rock  500  &thonu  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  250 
&thoma  in  width  from  east  to  west ;  the  base  of  the  edifice  is  a  circle  of  135  feet 
diameter,  over  the  whole  extent  of  which  the  constructions  are  of  solid  masonry,  except 
▼here  the  stone  stairs  are  introduced,  which  commence  at  the  level  of  high  water ;  near 
them  a  cavity  is  fiormed  20  feet  square,  which  serves  as  a  cistern  to  hold  fresh  water,  this 
rises  about  8  feet,  including  the  arches  which  cover  it :  the  remainder  of  the  area  ia 
entirely  composed  of  solid  stonework,  brought  up  to  a  level  platform,  which,  as  the  walls 
batter  all  round,  reduces  the  diameter  to  125  feet.  The  staircase,  which  is  carried  up  in 
the  solid,  conmienc^  4  feet  above  the  rock  in  the  east  side,  and  serves  to  mount  to  the 
pUtibrm;  the  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  Udder,  and  the  opening  b  closed  by  strong  wooden 
doors. 

On  the  platfiarm  is  a  circle  of  100  feet  diameter,  around  which  is  a  wall  12  feet 
6  inches  in  thickness,  battering  up  to  the  height  of  12  feet,  where  its  thickness  is  only 
11  feet ;  its  olDJect  being  to  resist  the  action  of  the  western  seas. 

^  On  this  circular  platform  is  constructed  the  tower  which  forms  the  lighthouse,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  50  feet,  and  the  whole  ia  carried  up  to  the  height  of  1 15  feet :  the 
several  stories  diminish  as  they  approach  the  summit,  on  which  was  originally  a  stone  lan- 
tern, or  rather  dome,  supported  upon  eight  stone  muUions,  with  openings  between  them  for 
the  passage  of  light. 

liie  25  feet  space  between  the  tower  and  the  outer  circular  wall  was  occupied  by  several 
small  apartments,  which  served  as  lod^g  rooms  for  the  attendants  and  store  rooms. 

The  building  is  composed  of  four  stones,  and  the  apartments  they  contain  were  highly 
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duocatcd;  citenullr.  the  loweM  ii  of  the  Doric  the  vecond  th*  Ionic,  the  tbird  tb« 
Corinthian,  and  th«  u|)pefmo«E  or  luitcni  of  the  Composite  order. 

On  tlie  groood  or  lower  floor  is  a  vaulted  halli  the  diinenn<Hii  of  which  are  S3 
fbet  iqiuure,  nod  tiie  height  SO  feet ;  it  contuned  two  wardrobes,  and  miiny  other  conve- 
niences obtained  out  of  the  thicknen  of  the  walls. 

Orer  this  is  the  grind  saloon  21  feet  square,  and  20  ieet  in  height,  a  vestibule,  two 
wardrobes,  and  other  conveiuences,  the  whole  vaulted  with  flat  ellipticiil  arches. 

Hie  third  story  wu  appropriated  to  the  chapel,  which  was  of  s  circular  fonn.  covered 
with  a  dome;  the  internal  diameter  was  31  feet,  and  the  height,  including  the  hemi-. 
^helical  dome,  40  feet.  T%e  interior  was  decorated  with  puntings  and  mosuc ;  the  light 
was  udmitted  through  eight  windows,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  circular  opening  4  teet 
diameter,  protected  by  ■  balustrade. 


The  diameter  of  the  lantern,  which  formed  the  third  story,  is  14  feet,  and  around  the 
exterior  is  a  stone  balcony,  the  internal  diameter  of  which  is  21  feet,  fcnning  ■  solid 
covering  to  the  chapd  below  it.  On  the  outside  are  eight  Corinthian  pilaslen,  which 
answer  to  the  muUiouB,  between  which  are  as  many  glased  windows,  3  feet  6  inchea  wide^ 
and  T  feet  high. 

The  inside  of  this  story  is  SO  feet  in  height  up  to  the  square,  which  is  covered  by  a  hemi. 
spherical  cupola,  making  its  whole  height  BT  feet ;  this  cupola,  which  is  fijrmed  with 
stone,  and  built  very  solidly,  aervea  as  a  bsiemcnt  to  the  lantern,  originally  5  feet 
diameter  inlernaaiy.  and  9  feet  externally,  and  the  height  above  the  cupola  17  feet ;  in  the 
middle  was  on  opening  18  inches  diameter;  through  this  the  smoke  passed  into  a  smaller 
fiinnel,  a  fret  S  inches  diameter,  in  which  were  a  number  of  small  holes  that  allowed  m 
escape.  The  upper  liinnel  or  turret  was  capped  with  solid  stone,  31  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  ktutem  light. 


The  total  twight  oF  Ibc  building  alxive  the  baie  of  tlie  lower,  u  116  Iwt,  unci  mboie  tli* 
nir&ceaflherock  IfiSfeet 

In  nrj,  tbe  summit  underwent  ■  shange;  the  fbimer  UnternhiTing  been  deatroycd,  oha 
of  iron  wu  nibnituted.  This  wu  done  under  ths  direction  of  M.  Betri,  engineer-in- 
ebief  et  Bordeaui,  who  contriTed  a  cage  of  irao.  or  lantem,  formed  of  four  principal 
pillars,  supporting  a  cupola,  finished  with  a  large  ball  and  vane  36  feet  above  the 
plAtdnn ;  the  lantern  waq  eatirelj  open,  and  the  smoke  could  escape  on  all  iddn ;  the 
ceiling,  which  waa  circular,  wa*  formed  into  a  hollow  coiie  or  funnel,  tbe  top  of 
which  was  bent  downwards,  about  3  feel ;  the  entire  sloping  lur&ce  of  tbe  cone  wag 
corered  with  tin  plates,  which  tiecame  so  man;  reflecting  nuAices,  and  occasioned  the  light 
CD  be  seen  from  a  greater  distance. 

Reflected  light  was  made  use  of  here  for  the  fint  time  about  tbe  jtu  17a(h  when 


M.  Bofda  introduced  an  Argind  lamp  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror ;  the  reHeetor  was 
a  dwet  ot  copper  plated  with  tilier,  with  a  tool  lengtli  of  about  3  or  4  inches ;  the  diameter 
oftb*  ODtCT  edge  WM  SI  incho. 

Tlie  eurratDre  of  the  reflector  was  truly  parabolic ;  the  light  inued  from  a  toathematieal 
point,  and  tbe  rafiwere  reflected  from  a  mirror,  placed  exactly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  ge- 
nerating mrve ;  the  beam  of  the  projected  ligbt  wa«  that  of  a  cylinder  baring  a  diameter 
equal  to  that  of  the  mirror.  He  light,  however,  in  tfais  form,  was  nearly  useless,  and  it 
was  fbund  nee^ury  to  give  the  rays  a  dirergeoce,  that  they  might  extend  U)  a  greater 
portion  of  the  horison.  To  efTect  this,  the  bumar.  which  was  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
was  made  to  produce  the  luminous  rays  at  a  nnall  distance  from  the  focus,  and  instead  of 
being  reflected  in  a  mag*  of  cylindrical  or  parallel  rays,  they  were  pri^ected  in  s  cone 
having  a  ^vergence  of  about  forty  degrees. 

To  obtain  a  lufllcient  quantity  of  ligbt  it  was  neooaary  to  hare  a  number  of  paraboliu 
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mirrors ;  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  are  employed,  mounted  upon  a  frame,  Uieir  ax<n 
being  all  parallel  to  each  other,  and  so  placed  that  the  light  reflected  by  them  is  formed 
into  one  conical  beam. 

A  revolving  light  .was  produced  by  at- 
taching the  frame  to  a  horisontal  axis, 
made  to  turn  round  by  the  Md  of  ma- 
chinery. 

A  stationary  light  only  requires  the  re- 
flectors to  be  placed  round  a  circular  frame, 
with'their  axes  on  the  radii  of  the  circle. 
The  illumination,  however,  is  not  equally 
intense  at  all  azimuths,  but  strongest  in  the 
direction  of  the  several  axes,  and  weakest 
in  that  of  the  lines  bisecting  the  several 
angles  formed  by  each  pair  of  contiguous 
axes. 

Auguste  Fresnel,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  advised  that  refracted 
light  should  be  generally  introduced  into 
the  lighthouses  in  France,  having  a  plane 
convex  mirror  with  a  focal  distance  of  about 
S  feet,  formed  of  crown  glass,  which  was 
thought  less  liable  to  striae  than  flmt  Tlie 
first  lens  was  polygonal,  and  connsted  of 
several  pieces  of  glass,  separately  prepared, 
and  united  together,  but  afterwards  sphe^ 
rical  lenses  accuratel)r  ground  supplied  their 
place. 

The  divergence  of  a  cone  of  light  pro- 
jected by  such  a  lens,  is  not  more  than 
59  9^,  and  is  much  less  than  that  produced 
by  the  parabolical  reflector. 

The  largest  lens  at  the  French  light- 
houses projects  a  cone  oT  light  equal  in 
intensity  to  eight  mirrors  of  the  best  kind. 
The  luminous  cone  in  one  case  is  only  that 
portion  of  light  which  &lLs  on  the  sur£ue 
of  the  lens,  and  it  might  be  imagined,  that 
this  could  never  equal  in  effect  that  pro- 
duced by  the  parabolic  mirror;  but  the 
polish  of  the  latter  not  being  perfect,  a 
great  quantity  of  incidental  light  is  lost, 
which  is  a  chief  reason  in  (avour  of  the  lens. 

When  refracted  light  is  adapted  to  the  revolving  system,  the  frame  whidi  carries  the  lenses 
lus  eight  sides,  to  each  of  which  one  is  attached  ;  the  whole,  however,  are  so  arranged,  that 
all  their  axes  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  meet  in  the  common  focus  where  the 
'amp  is  situated,  forming  one  large  octagonal  prism. 

To  prevent  any  loss  of  light,  a  second  frame  is  placed  above  the  first,  the  sides  of  which 
form  the  frustum  of  an  octagonal  pyramid,  and  incline  fifty  degrees ;  on  each  of  these  sides 
is  another  X&ns,  having  its  focus  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  The  rays  which  fidl  on  the 
inclined  lenses  are  refiacted  parallel  to  th^  axis  of  the  lens,  and  are  then  reflected  into  the 
horizontal  direction,  by  plane  mirrors,  placed  above  the  upper  frame.  Curved  reflectors 
are  sometimes  used,  above  the  frames  which  contain  the  principal  lenses. 

Fresnel  also  substituted  a  very  elegant  contrivance  for  the  upper  lenses  and  mirror :  a  scries 
of  triangular  prisms  had  their  axes  arranged  in  horizontal  planes,  and  so  adjusted  that  the 
light  fidluig  on  the  face  next  the  flame  was  thrown  upon  the  back  of  the  prism,  where  it 
was  totally  reflected ;  and  by  a  second  refraction  at  the  third  side  of  the  prism,  it  obtained 
its  horizontal  direction. 

For  fixed  lights  of  this  description,  a  sufficient  number  of  lenses  are  required  to  form 
with  them  a  cylinder,  so  that  an  equal  diffusion  of  light  should  be  spread  over  every  part 
of  the  horizon.  Some  French  lighthouses  have  a  refracting  apparatus  consisting  of  a  belt 
of  thirty- two  lenses,  arranged  polygonally. 

Such  a  light  is  described  by  Fresnel  in  his  memoir  on  the  subject,  published  in  the  year 
1822,  and  his  system  is  applied  to  most  of  the  lighthouses  on  the  French  and  Dutch  coasts. 

The  Argand  fountain  lamp,  with  a  burner  an  inch  in  diameter,  tipped  with  silver,  is  made 
use  of;  and  Fresnel  invented  one  with  a  series  of  concentric  burners ;  for  lights  of  the  first 
class,  there  were  usually  four,  protected  from  the  excessive  heat  by  a  superabundant 
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Supply  of  oil,  which  hj  means  of  machinery  was  made  to  overflow  the  wicks  contmually, 
and  a  suffici^it  quantity  of  air  was  obtained  through  the  aperture  of  a  lofty  chimney ;  the 
oil  of  colza,  which  is  produced  by  the  seed  of  the  wild  cabbage,  is  made  use  ot,  and  in 
some  instances  coal  gas  has  been  employed. 

NamgahU  Canah  in  France. — Among  the  first  formed  since  the  Roman  a^ra  was  that  of 
the  Centre  or  of  Charolais,  which  extended  from  the  Saone  to  the  Loire :  its  utility  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  on  the  map ;  the  great  facility  of  execution  it  presented,  and  con- 
sequently its  small  expense,  compared  with  that  of  other  canals,  had  long  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  goTemraent,  and  it  was  begim  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Francois  I.,  the  epoch  of  great  undertakings.    In  1555,  Adam  de  Crapone,  who  executed  the 
first  canals  used  for  irrigation  in  France,  proposed  to  Henry  II.  the  cutting  that  of  Charolais, 
and  some  portion  of  the  work  was  probably  done  by  this  engineer.     Under  Henry  IV. 
in  1605,  it  was  continued,  and  the  canal  of  Briare,  executed  to  form  a  junction  of  two  great 
rivers,  was  commenced,  when  Sully  perceived  that,  if  the  latter  was  united  to  that  of  Charo- 
lais, it  would  form  an  important  line  of  communication :  the  most  ancient  account  of  this 
work  in  detail  is  by  Charles  Bernard,  printed  in  1613,  and  dedicated  to  Jeannin,  Minister 
of  Finance  under  Henry  IV.     It  is  there  stated,  that  those  who  have  examined  the  dif- 
ferent projects  proposed  for  joining  the  two  seas  m  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  are  agreed 
that  the  Lake  of  Longpendu,  equidistant  from  the  Loire  and  the  Saone,  which  are  only 
17  or  18  leagues  from  each  other,  should  be  the  point  of  junction ;  that  from  this  lake  issued 
two  rivers,  one  called  Bourbince,  which  flows  into  the  Loire  at  Digoin,  and  the  other  called 
the  Dhcune^  which  runs  into  the  Saone  near  Verdun ;  that  the  country  is  sufficiently  level ; 
that  there  are  several  other  lakes  and  rivulets,  by  which  the  two  rivers  may  be  abundantly 
supplied,  and  that  with  locks  and  gates  they  might  be  made  navigable :  but  he  adds  that 
the  Bourbince  has  69  feet  fidl,  and  the  Dheune  75  feet,  by  which  it  appears  they  had  not 
taken  the  fiills,  or  not  accurately,  since  that  of  the  Bourbince  is  fi)ur  times  greater,  and 
that  of  the  Dheune  nearly  six  times,  than  what  is  stated.     He  makes  from  six  to  seven 
millions  cube  metres  of  earth  to  be  removed,  which  is  nearly  the  truth.    The  president  Jeannin 
also  caused  a  detailed  examination  to  be  made  of  the  different  projects  which  had  been  pro- 
posed for  the  canals  of  Burgundy,  and  it  was  determined  to  execute  that  of  Charolais,  in 
preference  to  one  passing  through  Dijon;  and  in  1605,  the  canal  of  Briare,  which  forms  a 
portion  of  it,  was  began.     In  1612,  Descures,  Intendant  of  the  river  Loire,  was  sent  by 
the  king  to  examine  the  project  for  the  junction  of  the  Saone  and  the  Loire,  by  the  means 
of  the  rivers  Bourbince  and  Dheune.     In  his  report  he  shows  the  possibility  of  uniting 
them,  and  in  1613,  the  order  was  given  for  its  commencement,  the  contract  being  for . 
800^000  livres ;  this  was  probably  for  only  a  portion  of  it ;  the  project  was,  however,  then 
abandoned  ;   the  Marquis  Effiat  made  a  new  attempt  in  1627;  a  proems  verbal  was  drawn 
up  in  1632  by  Gerard,  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Charolais,  commending  its  utility  ;  the 
eanal  of  Briare  b^un  in  1605  had  been  discontinued;  it  was  re-undertaken  in  1638  by 
order  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  by  a  number  of  contractors,  who  finished  it  in  1642. 

As  this  canal  only  united  two  rivers  which  flowed  into  the  same  sea,  and  the  principal 
object  in  view  was  their  junction  with  the  Saone,  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  after 
having  united  with  the  Rhone^  the  minister  in  the  same  year  undertook  this  last  project, 
and  appropriated  for  its  coat  950,000  livres ;  the  execution,  however,  was  delayed, 
probably  l^om  the  cardinal  dying  that  year;  it  was  renewed  in  1655  under  Colbert; 
the  intendant  and  members  for  Burgundy  were  charged  to  examine  the  project  in 
ooi^unction  with  Franchini,  a  skilful  engineer,  then  employed  in  the  water-works  at 
Versailles.  The  Sieur  Chamois,  architect  of  the  king,  also  assisted.  They  thought  that 
by  rendering  the  rivers  Dheune  and  Bourbince  navigable  by  means  of  locks,  the  purpose 
would  be  answored ;  and  they  made  a  design  which  was  approved.  In  1665  the  king 
demanded  of  the  States  of  Burgundy  a  contribution  to  defray  one-half  the  expenses  of  this 
eanal ;  600,000  livres  was  granted,  payable  in  four  years,  on  condition  tliat  the  king  con- 
tributed the  remunder,  without  the  province  being  called  upon  to  furnish  a  larger  sum,  and 
that  the  600^000  livres  should  be  specially  employed  to  re-imburse  the  proprietors.  The 
king,  at  their  request,  established  a  duty  on  salt ;  the  act  was  published  in  1666,  in  the 
towns  of  Dgon,  Chalons,  Beaune  ;  at  the  same  time  Riquet  was  superintendant  for  the  pro- 
jected canal  of  Languedoc ;  he  had  already  made  experiments  for  bringing  water  to  it, 
which  decided  the  government  on  the  subject ;  in  1666,  a  design  was  made,  and  its  com- 
mencement took  place  in  the  same  year  :  the  19th  of  February,  1667,  an  order  in  council 
was  inued,  by  which  the  king  postponed  for  a  time  the  canal  of  Charolais,  and  authorised 
the  members  for  Burgundy  to  employ  the  sum  of  600,000  livres,  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  states,  in  establishing  manufiutories,  and  partly  in  liquidating  various  debts: 
the  canal  of  Languedoc  was  completed  in  1682.  Louis  XIV.  was  desirous  to  bring  the 
river  Eure  to  Versailles,  and  commanded  the  aqueduct  of  Maintenon  to  be  constructed, 
which  was  afterwards  abandoned ;  the  expenses  incurred  by  various  fortifications  preventing 
this  monarch  frtmi  employing  any  money  in  civil  improvements.  Vauban,  however,  studied 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  seeing  that  the  junction  of  the  Saone  and 
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tlie  Loire  was  the  principal  object  to^whieh  the  attention  of  the  goveniment  should  be 
directed,  in  1689,  employed  Thomasin,  a  royal  engineer,  to  examine  the  projects  of  the 
canals  proposed  in  Burgundy  ;  this  engineer  chiefly  directed  his  attention  to  the  canal  <^ 
Charolais,  and  it  appears  that  he  took  the  levels  firom  the  Saone  to  the  Loire,  but  the  un* 
fortunate  termination  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  fiiYourable  for  such  works.  Under 
the  Regency,  Thomasin  was  employed  in  1 71 9,  at  the  request  of  Vauban,  the  nephew  of  the 
Marshal,  and  the  members  for  Burgundy,  to  examine  two  other  projects ;  but  he  finally 
determined  on  that  of  Charolais ;  he  hud  down  a  plan  in  1720,  and  made  a  report  which 
was  approved  by  Sebastien,  member  of  the  academy,  and  M.  Regemort.  Many  other 
engineers  were  at  various  times  employed  in  surveying  and  reporting  upon  this  celebrated 
canal,  \mt  it  was  not  till  1783  that  letters  patoit  were  issued,  when  Gauthey  the  engineer, 
traced  out  the  line,  and  the  work  was  commenced  at  the  end  of  April  in  that  year.  Com- 
panies of  pioneers  and  ground  diggers  were  appointed  with  clerks  of  the  worlu  oyer  them, 
and  troops  assisted  in  the  various  operations.  Each  raiment  employed  soit  at  a  time 
372  men,  commanded  by  ten  officers,  two  of  whom  were  present ;  each  company  of  twelve 
men  encamped  together,  and  the  work  was  so  set  out,  that  a  certun  quantity  was  completed 
every  twelve  days.  The  soldiers  did  not  take  out  the  lowest  excavations,  that  being  left  to 
stronger  men.  At  the  end  of  every  fortnight,  a  measurement  was  taken  of  the  work  per* 
formed  by  each  company,  as  well  as  of  that  which  remained  unfinished ;  and  a  report  was 
made  by  the  surveyor,  which  was  sent  to  the  engineer-in-chie^  and  submitted  in  case  of 
dispute  to  the  superior  officer  of  the  departments ;  three  hours  per  day  were  allowed  for 
meals ;  a  change  took  place  about  every  fortnight  The  troops  were  employed  for  three 
years,  and  performed  work  to  the  amount  of  288,400  livres,  which  was  about  a  tenth  of  the 
sum  required  for  the  completion.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  was  divided  into  eight 
and  then  into  ten  stations,  to  each  of  which  a  commissioner  was  attached,  who  made  every 
day  a  survey  of  the  works  in  their  divisions,  numbered  the  workmen,  planted  the  piquets 
for  the  direction  and  levels,  and  took  care  that  the  work  was  executed  conformably  to  the 
instructions  given ;  they  also  measured  the  masonry,  and  gave  in  the  accounts  of  the  con- 
tractors, no  new  measurement  b^g  made  till  the  former  one  had  been  paid.  They  re- 
gistered the  number  of  workmen  employed,  and  the  quantity  of  work  done,  and  at  the  aid 
of  the  month  abstracted  the  whole ;  the  tools,  of  which  they  defirayed  the  expense,  were  also 
under  their  care,  those  lost  being  replaced  at  the  oort  of  the  workmen. 

The  heights  of  the  various  locks  were  set  out  by  the  engineer  of  the  canals,  who  made 
the  drawings  for  their  execution.  This  celebrated  canal,  uniting  the  Loire  at  the  Saone, 
has  its  mouth  on  the  first  of  these  rivers  at  Digoin ;  it  follows  the  Arroux,  then  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bourbince,  pasang  through  Paray,  Genelarde,  Ciry,  Blanzy,  to  the  Lake  of 
Mont  Chanin,  where  the  na^gation  commences ;  at  some  distance  from  the  lake,  the  canal 
separates  the  Lake  of  Longpendu  into  two  parts,  and  then  passes  by  the  side  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dheune  to  St.  Julien,  where  it  traverses  the  valley,  following  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  and  passing  through  St  Berain,  St  Ijeger,  Dennevis,  St  Gilles,  and  Remigny  i 
it  afterwards  traverses  by  Chagny,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Thalie^  and  passing  through 
Fragnes  and  Champfergueil,  runs  into  the  Sapne  at  Chalons. 

llie  level  of  the  **  point  de  partage  '*  being  determined,  the  line  of  the  canal  was  set 
out,  by  fixinff  stations  on  the  hills,  by  means  of  the  spirit  level,  and  the  platforms  of  the 
locks  were  determined,  the  ground  between  each  lock  was  then  accurately  levelled,  and 
profiles  were  drawn  on  the  gcound  at  the  distance  of  every  64  feet,  on  which  the  centre 
of  the  canal  was  marked ;  care  being  taken  to  regulate  the.  cuttings,  and  make  them 
equal  to  the  embankments,  agreeable  to  a  table  previously  constructed,  which  indicated 
the  depth  they  were  to  dio:,  according  as  the  fidl  was  greater  or  less;  the  points  were 
set  out  on  the  ground,  and  rectified  so  as  to  avoid  too  great  a  bend,  and  form  rather 
right  lines  or  great  curves :  the  level  lines  being  drawn  above  or  below  a  lock,  a  right 
line  was  sought  about  390  feet  in  length,  which  should  unite  with  the  two  preceding 
without  making  too  sharp  an  angle;  in  tiie  midst  of  which  was  placed  the  lock,  except 
where  the  ground  offered  a  proper  fidl.  The  ordinary  breadth  of  the  canal  is  32  feet  at 
the  bottom,  and  48  feet  at  the  level  of  the  water,  the  depth  being  S  feet ;  at  this  level  is  a 
set*ofi^  18  inches  in  width,  on  #hich  grows  the  flag  or  some  other  aquatic  plant;  at 
18  inches  above  the  water  are  two  other  sets-off,  one  serving  as  the  towing  path,  having 
from  10  to  20  feet  of  width;  the  other  being  6  feet  wide,  unless  the  height  exceeded  that 
dimension ;  in  all  cases  the  width  was  made  equal  to  the  height  The  fell  of  its  talus  in 
good  ground  is  one  and  a  quarter,  on  sandy  ground  one  and  a  hal^  and  where  subject  to 
inundation,  two.  The  sets-off  have  a  counter  slope  of  one-forty-eighth  to  prevent  the  run 
water  entering  the  canal ;  at  the  fix>t  of  the  bank,  on  the  land  side,  is  a  ditch  of  various 
widths  to  receive  the  run  water,  which  is  conducted  under  the  aqueducts  traversing  the 
canal ;  its  ordinary  width  at  the  bottom  is  65  centimetres.  In  the  parts  where  the  canal  is 
backed  by  steep  hills,  two  ditches  are  made  at  some  distance  apart,  one  above  the  other  ; 
there  is  also  a  ditch  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  talus  on  the  valley  side,  to  receive  the  water  which  may 
filter  firom  the  canal,  and  to  prevent  cattle  firom  doing  iiyury  to  the  banks.     Care  was  taken 
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in  tncing  the  canal*  that  the  water  was  not  oontamed  by  the  made  earth  to  a  greater  depth 
than  from  S  to  S  fieet ;  wlien  the  earth  was  not  of  a  nature  to  hold  water,  the  banks  were 
lined  with  claj  2  feet  thick,  founded  on  the  solid  earth  or  on  layers  of  shells,  or  in  defeult 
oi  these  at  4  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  This  lining  rises  vertically  to  the  lerel  of 
the  water,  at  2  feet  distance  from  the  smaller  set'Off ;  where  the  canal  is  nosed  above  the 
land,  the  bottom  is  lined  2  feet  in  thickness ;  the  slope  of  the  banks  is  either  sown  with  hay 
seeds  or  turfed.  In  plaoes  where  stone  was  common,  the  interior  of  the  canal  to  the  lev^ 
of  the  water  was  feced  with  dry  stone,  97  centimetres  thick  at  the  summit,  giving  it  a  slope 
of  one  and  a  quarter ;  in  such  plaoes  the  canal  is  only  SS  feet  wide  at  the  bottom. 

LoekM  all  have  a  fell  of  10  feiet,  except  the  two  guard  locks.  The  length  between  the 
gates  is  108  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  lock  is  17  feet;  at  6  feet  above  the  bottom  the 
feeing  to  the  side  walls  slopes  one-sixth;  the  thickness  at  the  summit  is  4  feet,  and 
at  the  base  9  feet ;  the  height  above  the  bottom  is  16  feet,  the  water  rising  to  irithin  18 
indies  of  the  summit ;  the  side  walls  are  prolonged  by  winged  and  return  walls ;  the  platform 
at  bottcmi  is  formed  of  a  concave  arc,  9  inches  versed  sine,  its  least  thickness  being  26  inchc& 
In  light  soils  it  is  made  3  feet  4  inches ;  in  bad  foundations  piles  were  driven,  and  the 
platform  laid  on  arches.  The  wall  over  which  the  water  is  discharged  is  curved  in  front  to 
give  additional  strength  to  the  frame  of  the  gates,  its  projection  is  5  feet  3  inches;  under  it 
are  the  dianneh  through  which  the  water  passes  to  fill  the  lock ;  they  are  20  inches  in 
dtameter,  and  spring  from  the  middle  of  the  recess  in  which  the  gates  are  placed ;  they  were 
closed  by  a  wooden  plug,  which  was  found  inconvenient  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
after  the  water  was  lowered,  and  they  were  afterwards  exchanged  for  valves,  which  answered 
better.  The  entrance  is  ftimished  with  a  frame,  to  which  a  sector  is  adjusted,  closing  it 
perfectly.  The  sector  is  moved  by  a  lever,  acting  on  a  stone  arranged  for  the  purpose  at 
the  top  of  the  walls  of  the  lock.  The  water  passes  from  one  lock  to  the  other  by  channels 
formed  in  recesses  made  in  the  side  walls,  so  that  it  cannot  in  any  way  iigure  the  platform 
of  the  lock.  All  the  masonry  of  the  walls  is  in  freestone  14  inches  thick,  and  generally 
cramped  with  iron  run  with  lead.  The  whole  is  lined  with  beton,  8  centimetres  thick,  to 
prevent  filtration ;  at  the  back  of  all  the  walla  is  a  coating  of  clay  28  inches  thick. 

Gaiea  of  the  LocMm. — Hie  upper  gates  are  10  feet,  and  the  lower  19  feet  in  height,  so  that 
the  top  nul  rises  18  indies  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water.  The  width  of  the  gates  is 
lOfeet  8  inches,  the  finune  1 2  inches  square,  the  sills  are  9  inches,  and  the  braces  6  by  7  inches ; 
they  are  covered  with  deal  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  joints  are  securdy  caulked.  The 
hanging  posts  are  cut  partly  circular,  the  diameter  being  12  inches,  and  in  part  bevelled ;  the 
framework  is  morticed  and  tenoned  together ;  the  iron  work  let  into  the  rails  is  an  inch 
wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick ;  the  pivots  and  socket  are  of  cast  iron ;  the  collars  at  top  are 
12  indies  in  diameter,  their  height  2  feet,  and  their  thickness  about  an  inch ;  they  carry  a 
female  screw  ;  the  male  screw  passes  into  timber  secured  in  the  masonry ;  they  are  10  feet 
long,  and  an  inch  thick ;  the  timber  under  water  b  pitched,  all  the  other  is  painted  in  three  oils. 

HotutM  of  the  Loek-keepere ;  they  are  in  length  33  feet,  and  23  feet  wide,  outside  di- 
mensions ;  they  contain  a  chamber  9  feet  square,  a  smaller  one,  and  a  scullery ;  in  this  is  a 
staircase  to  the  garret  and  cellar ;  there  is  also  an  oven  5  feet  in  diameter,  the  cellar  is  vaulted, 
and  extends  under  the  smaller  chamber  and  scullery,  the  height  of  the  chamber  is  9  feeL 

Hie  aqueducts  and  drains  are  five  in  number,  and  ftom  3  to  9  feet  span ;.  where  a  greater 
span  is  fnade  use  o/S,  there  are  several  arches,  theb  breadth  varies  according  to  that  of  the 
towing  path  ;  platforms  of  timber  are  laid  under  all ;  the  height  of  the  piers  is  at  the  least 
S  feet,  and  their  thickness  20  inches ;  it  is  3  feet  4  inches  when  the  span  of  the  aqueduct  is 
9  feet  The  piers  of  the  arches  of  6  feet  span  are  18  inches  thick,  and  those  of  tibe  arches 
of  9  feet  are  21  inches ;  the  thickness  of  the  vaults  is  18  inches;  the  fecings  of  the  head  and 
wing-walls  are  of  freestone,  the  rest  is  of  modlon.  It  was  attempted  to  make  the  aque^ 
duets  pass  as  near  as  possibly  under  the  mur  de  chute,  by  which  one  wall  was  saved ;  and 
the  eanal  being  there  more  elevated,  it  was  easier  to  make  the  aqueduct  pass  below  it 
£zperienee  shows  some  inconvenience  from  this  arrangement,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  construct 
the  mur  de  chute  as  it  ought  to  be — to  guard  against  the  pressure  or  weight  of  water  when 
the  lock  is  foil ;  and  to  prevent  the  water  filtering  through  the  wall,  care  was  taken, 
whenever  an  aqueduct  was  reconstructed,  to  place  it  above  the  lock,  and  to  separate  it 
entirely. 

Bridgee. —  Thoee  on  the  great  roads  are  from  25  to  26  feet  in  width,  those  for  the  cross 
roads  ase  18  feet  6  inches,  their  span  is  everywhere  25  feet,  and  their  height,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  to  the  sofiite  of  the  vault,  is  18  feet  The  ardies  are  segments  of  a  circle, 
ene^sixth  of  their  circumference ;  the  thickness  of  the  arch  is  2  feet  3  inches  on  the  fiure, 
and  2  feet  on  the  interior ;  the  abutments  are  perpendicular  before  and  behind,  their 
thickness  is  6  fiset  9  inehes,  that  of  the  wing- wall  is  3  feet  6  inches.  The  slope  for  bridges 
on  great  roads  is  one-twenty-fourth,  and  one-twelfth  for  those  on  cross-roads.  A  quay  wall 
feces  the  towing  path,  in  breadth  8  or  9  feet  between  the  parapets ;  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  is  S  feet  at  the  summit,  3  feet  6  inches  at  the  base,  and  its  height  n  6  feet  The 
bridges  over  the  locks  are  the  same  height  and  breadth  as  the  others,  but  their  span  is  only 
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17  feet ;  they  prevent  the  lower  gmtes  of  the  lock  from  opening  in  the  usual  way,  and  are 
consequently  worked  by  hooks. 

The  construction  of  the  bridges  b  the  same  as  that  of  the  locks^  the  &elngs  of  the  walls 
being  of  freestone,  and  the  rest  moellon  rusticated ;  there  are  several  skew  bridges ;  those 
ibr  uniting  the  lands  of  individuals  are  for  the  most  part  constructed  of  timber,  and  are 
formed  over  the  lock  gates ;  they  are  composed  of  three  beams,  sustained  by  struts,  resting 
on  the  gate  post,  and  by  a  wheel  on  the  side  walls ;  the  roadway  is  9  feet  wide,  and 
formed  by  planking. 

Mouths  of  the  Canal  in  the  Loire  and  the  Saone.  — The  bed  of  the  Loire  being  subject  to 
change,  the  current  tends  to  run  from  the  right  bank  on  which  is  the  lock,  and  the 
noargins  become  nlted  up  ;  to  avoid  this  a  stone  dyke  is  constructed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  curvilinear  form,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  current  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal, 
which  is  up  the  stream,  and  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  bank ;  this  does  not  quite  answer 
the  purposes  intended,  and  cleaning  the  entrance  of  the  canal  cost  annually  fit»m  900O 
to  4000  frwies ;  in  181 1  a  oofier-dam  was  formed  in  fixHit,  which  is  too  high,  and  tends  to 
produce  an  undermining  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  banks ;  this  has  be^  prevented  by 
throwing  in  stones ;  since  the  termination  of  this  work,  the  cleansing  costs  annuaUy  only 
300  or  400  francs. 

The  Mouth  of  the  Saone;  the  direction  of  the  canal  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  guard  lock,  instead  of  being  placed  on  the  bank,  is  SOO  metres  distant 
from  it ;  this  interval  is  constantly  dragged  to  allow  a  passage  for  the  boats. 

Thb  canal  unites  the  Loire  to  the  Saone ;  firom  D^on  to  the  summit  level  there  are 
thirty  locks,  ruing  about  240  feet  in  6S00  metres ;  and  the  length  of  the  summit  level  is 
about  3940  metres ;  the  descent  to  the  Saone  is  by  fifty  locks,  or  400  feet,  in  a  distance  of 
4700  metres. 

The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  114,322  metres,  the  length  of  each  lock  100  feet,  and 
breadth  16  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  canal  at  top  48  feet,  at  bottom  SO  feet,  and  the  average 
depth  5  feet  3  inches. 

Canal  of  Langwdoc  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  from  designs  fiimished  by 
Fran9ob  Andreossy,  an  Italian  engineer,  by  whom  locks  were  introduced  into  France,  pro- 
ducing a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  canals,  and  without  which  inland  navigation  never 
could  have  been  brought  to  its  presoit  state  of  perfection. 

The  canal  of  Languedoc  crosses  the  isthmus  which  connects  Spain  with  France,  and  pamw 
through  the  valley  between  the  Pyroiees  and  the  river  Rhone ;  and  it  appears  diat  s 
contract  for  its  completion  was  made  with  Paul  Riquet  on  the  14th  of  t)ctober,  1666. 

Thb  canal  is  united  with  the  Garonne  below  Toulouse,  and  by  means  of  eight  locks 
passes  round  the  western  side  of  the  city,  then  along  the  south  side  of  the  river  Lers, 
and  by  thirteen  locks  it  ascends  to  Villefranche,  rbmg  another  five  locks.  From  the 
Garonne  to  the  summit,  a  distance  of  nearly  24  miles,  it  rises  by  twenty-ax  locks,  a  h^gfat 
of  207  feet ;  the  loigth  of  the  summit  level  b  3^  miles,  after  which  the  canal  descends  to 
Castelnaudary,  an  ancient  town  occupying  the  site  of  Sostomagus,  where  the  great  basin  is 
constructed ;  it  soon  after  felb  into  the  Aude  near  Carcassonne,  having  crossed  several  small 
streams,  and  descends  by  thirty-seven  locks.  It  then  traverses  the  northern  ade  of  the 
Aude  and  the  town  of  Treves,  to  the  long  level  near  the  Olonzac ;  in  thb  latter  course  it  passes 
over  several  streams,  and  descends  by  twenty-two  locks.  Near  Olansae  commences  the 
long  level,  and  where  it  crosses  the  Cesse,  the  canal  of  Narbonne  branches  off;  the  canal  of 
Languedoc  passes  to  the  north  of  Capestang  by  several  windings  around  Mount  Ecuren^ 
and  then  by  a  tunnel  of  281  yards,  under  a  ridge  of  mountain  called  Malpas ;  eight  locka 
afterwards  ascend  to  Fonsoranne ;  the  levd  b  then  17  miles  in  length.  After  passing  these 
locks  it  crosses  the  Orb,  near  the  south  side  of  Berieres,  then  the  rivers  Libron  and 
Herault,  and  north  of  Agde  winds  round  to  the  Lake  Bagnes,  enters  the  Lake  Thau, 
and  passes  through  to  Cette,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  there  are  five  locks 
during  the  latter  part  of  its  course.  The  distance  from  the  summit  of  Nanrouae  to  Cette 
the  port,  b  121  j^  miles,  and  the  fell  621  feet  6  inches. 

llie  length  of  the  canal  altogether  b  148  miles,  and  the  lake  Thau  9j'  mile%  which 
being  very  shallow  at  the  western  end,  the  canal  b  carried  through  it  for  a  considerable 
distance  by  means  of  artificial  dykes. 

Thb  canal  cost  14,000,000  livres;  the  king  defrayed  one-hali^  and  the  province  of 
Languedoc  the  other.  There  bdng  some  difiiculty  in  making  an  arrangement  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  lands  through  which  it  passed,  in  1666,  the  king  issued  an  edict,  whidi 
states  **■  that  Paul  Riquet,  the  undertaker  of  thb  work,  should  take  all  lands  and  heredits- 
ments  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  together  with  all  streams,  warehouses, 
banks,  roadways,  locks,  &c.  &&**  which  were  to  be  paid  fivr,  aftor  a  valuation  made  by  com- 
petent persons,  named  by  commbsaries  appointed  by  the  king.  The  design  was  ftir- 
nbhed  by  M.  Clerville,  the  most  eminent  engineer  in  France,  who  had  also  the  direction  of 
the  work ;  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  29th  July,  1666,  at  Cette,  and  in  May,  1681,  the 
communication  between  the  two  seas  was  complete,  after  fifteen  years'  labour.     The  canal 
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ja  diyided  into  two  principal  parts,  the  starting  point  being  near  Castelnaudary  ;  one  descends 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  being  in  length  6, 165,000  feet,  the  other,  1,879,000  feet,  descends 
to  the  Garonne  near  Toulouse.  After  an  exact  leveUing  taken  between  these  extreme 
points,  it  was  feund  that  the  point  of  setting  out  was  640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  198  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Garonne.'  To  pass  vessels  from  Cette  to 
the  highest  point,  there  are  seventy-four  locks,  with  chambers  of  a  little  more  than  8  feet 
rise^  and  twenty-six  locks  to  descend  to  the  same  point  on  the  Garonne,  which  is  navi- 
gable from  Toulouse  to  the  sea.  There  are  altogether  one  hundred  locks ;  the  eight  near 
Beders  form  a  cascade  nearly  1000  feet  in  length,  with  a  fell  of  68  feet  equally  divided. 

lliere  is  a  circular  lock  common  to  three  branches  of  the  canal,  each  having  its  own 
gates  communicating  to  a  common  chamber ;  there  are  forty-five  aqueducts,  and  ninety- 
two  road  bridges ;  the  canal  passes  above  six  of  these  aqueducts,  the  finest  are  those  of 
Repude,  Cesse,  and  Trebes ;  the  thirty  •nine  others  pass  under  the  bed  of  the  canal,  for  the 
dndnage  of  the  land. 

At  the  surfeoe  the  canal  is  64  feet  in  breadth,  at  the  bottom,  34  feet,  and  6  feet  4  inches 
deep.  The  vessels  which  navigate  it  are  80  feet  long,  about  18  feet  broad,  draw  5  feet 
4  inches  of  water  and  carry  about  100  tons. 

CeauU  of  Narhomne  is  connected  with  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  was  commenced 
esrly  in  1664 ;  this  was  extended  by  Paul  Riquet  to  Beziers.  It  sets  out  fitMn  the  great 
level  near  Argelins,  leaving  the  river  Cepe  on  the  right,  and  all  the  locks  upon  it  are 
placed  at  regular  distances  from  each  other,  which  has  occasioned  a  useless  expenditure. 

GduiZ  of  Burgundy,  intended  to  unite  the  Saone  with  the  Seine,  was  commenced  in  1775, 
under  the  direction  of  Ferronet,  who  has  left  numerous  plans,  reports,  specifications,  and 
estimates  of  this  great  work.  The  canal  commences  at  Brianon,  and  the  intention  was  to 
reach  a  summit  level,  which  would  have  been  888  feet  above  its  junction  with  the  river 
Yonne,  and  674  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Saone.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  was  to 
have  been  nearly  148  miles ;  13  leases  were  completed  under  Napoleon,  and  the  navi- 
gation was  perfect  fit>m  the  Soane  to  Pont  de  Parry,  five  leagues  west  of  Dijon ;  on  the 
side  of  the  Yonne,  the  navigaticm  extended  to  the  town  of  Ancy-le-Franc. 

Ctmal  of  MalMkmm,  in  Almue,  in  length  eleven  leagues,  was  executed  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Vauban ;  it  has  eleven  locks. 

PicarAf  has  two  principal  canals,  one  called  Crozat  was  completed  in  1738. 

But  the  chief  canal  was  that  undertaken  in  1766,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Sonune 
to  the  Schddt,  between  S.  Quintin  and  Cambray,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  twenty 
millions  of  livres ;  after  repeated  alterations  in  the  plans  it  was  completed  in  1810;  the 
length  is  about  32)  miles,  and  the  rise  to  the  summit  of  the  lock  of  Tronquoi  b  by 
five  locks,  or  33  fiiet  6  inches;  the  summit  is  13^  miles  in  length,  including  two  tunnels, 
that  of  TVonquoi  12O0  yards,  the  other  called  Riqueval  3^  miles,  each  of  the  tunnels  26 
feet  3  inches  in  width ;  from  the  end  of  the  latter  tunnel  to  Cambray  is  fifteen  miles,  and 
in  that  distance  there  are  seventeen  locks,  each  97  feet  in  length,  and  17  feet  in  breadth  ; 
the  whole  fidl  is  about  124  feet. 

Camtd  cf  Loing  was  completed  in  1724,  and  proceeds  from  Montargis  to  the  Seine,  a 
distance  of  33  miles;  this  was  also  executed  under  Regimorte.  It  has  21  locks,  with  a 
fidl  of  136  feet  8  inches :  it  is  44  feet  wide  at  th^  surfiwe,  and  34  feet  at  the  bed,  and  the 
depth  of  water  is  5  feet. 


Fig.  259. 


laiW  ASCB  CMDKR  TBI  CANAL. 


Canal  of  Briare  was  begun  in  1605,  and  completed  about  37  years  afterwards.     It 
commences  a  mile  from  Briare  on  the   Loire,   and  ascends  along  the  banks  of  the 
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Trenii*  where  tlieie  are  aeven  loekir  which  en  mppaeed  to  he  the  first  introduced  iDto 
France,  by  the  engineer  Hugues  Cromicr;  they  mre  from  125  feet  in  length  to  165,  and 
mbrewlth  14  leet  6  inches;  tbor  riae  Tories  frtmi  5  feet  4  iocbca  to  14  feet',  the  bmildi 
oflheciuul  aim  Taries  from  35.  to  32  feet,  the  booli  draw  ■  Uttle  leu  then  3  feet  water. 

Canai  of  Orkam  is  in  lenglH  about  45  mile*,  and  fan  S8  loeki,  *arf  irw  li-iim  I  Sfi  ieet 
to  ITS  feel  in  length,  and  from  5  fleet  6  indiea  to  13  feet  6  incba  riie.  The  breadth  of 
the  canal  Tsries  from  35  feet  to  33  feet  M  the  tnr&ce,  and  the  depth  ia  abotit  4  feet  6  inefaei^ 
The  boat*  are  about  100  &et  in  length,  and  nearif  14  in  breadth ;  Una  work  wai  completed 
by  Regimorte  in  1725. 

Bridget.  The  examplea  left  in  the  Houthern  diitaricta  of  France  by  the  Romana  haro 
been  partly  described ;  and  after  the  dinnembennent  of  the  western  onpire  soaroely  anj 
ooDstructions  in  stone  were  conunenced  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  nttLnity  produced 
throughout  France  and  Germany  a  religious  association,  whidi  took  the  name  of  •■  Brathen 
of  the  Bridge ; "  they  csUblished  houses  of  accouimodstion  for  ttarellert,  and  built  bridgea 
when  the  riicra  were  danj^rous  or  difficult  to  ford.  One  of  the  earliest  cooitnreted  waa 
at  Durwice,  below  the  ancient  Chartreuse  at  Bonpai,  hut  due  considetsttoD  not  hning  been 
given  to  the  water-way,  it  was  won  demollBbed  by  the  floods  to  which  this  river  is  mhiect. 

Another  was  built  at  AWgnon  about  1177,  and  the  fnndt  «c^  <ri>tained  by  a  pretended 
miracle,  the  pneit  ariml  of  which  is  still  retained  in  the  Town  HalL 

The  bridge  of  SL  Esprit  and  of  Guillatiere  at  Lyons,  built  at  the  time  Pope  Imiocent 
I V.  inhabited  France,  and  that  of  the  Baut  du  Rhone,  on  the  road  from  Vienne  to  Gawra, 
were  erected  by  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Bridge.' 

During  Che  teigra  of  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XIL,  and  Francois  I.,  many  bridges  wera 
constructed,  which  sustained  mansions  or  boiidinga  of  defence,  and  it  became  general 
tliroughout  Europe  to  adopt  this  system,  particularly  in  eiClo,  where  building  sites  fbr  the 
iiicTcasiiig  inhabitants  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  Bridge  and  Chateau  of  GunOMOevieXt  eommenced  by  the  chamberlain,  Thomas 
Buhier,  who  died  in  I5S4,  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  structures}  upon  the  pien  of 
this  bridge  the  architect  Ducerceau  constructed  a  gallery  for  the  Queen  Calhenoe  d« 
Medieia,  who  was  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 


To  the  great  bridge  built  on  the  Rhone  succeeded  some  of  single  arches  of  gteat-  span : 
those  of  Ceret,  Nions,  Castellane.  ViUe  Neuve  d'Agen,  are  from  98  to  164  tbet  span.  Tba 
bridge  of  Viralle  Brioude,  over  the  Allier,  was  the  boldest  of  all ;  its  single  arch  is  abore 
177  feet.  It  waa  built  in  1454  at  the  expense  of  a  lady  of  that  place.  In  1545; 
Cardinal  de  Toumon  constructed  a  bridge  near  the  town  of  that  name  over  the  torrent  of 
the  Daui  oTa  aingle  arch,  leo  feet  span. 

Titem  bridges  are  built  very  econouiicaily.  and  have  nearly  the  same  character.  Their 
breadth  is  generally  from  13  feet  to  16  feet,  and  few  exceed  30  feet  Kiccpt  those 
on  the  Rhone,  which  are  very  well  constructed,  the  faces  only  of  the  arches  are  of 
squared  stone,  and  the  voussoirt  are  very  small ;  the  rest  is  of  rubble.  Hie  haunches 
are  filled  with  earth.  The  piers  are  always  very  tliick,  and  above  high  water  their 
beings  only  are  of  stones  The  interior  is  generally  filled  with  earth  or  sand ;  they 
seldom  have  side  walla  \  some  portions  of  w^s,*  founded  upon  piles,  and  attached  to  the 
abutments  in  the  line  of  the  heads,  generally  take  their  place  i  the  erection  of  all  these 
bridges  may  he  dated  between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and,  considoing  the  . 
extreme  economy  of  th«r  construction,  it  is  surprising  that  they  have  lasted  so  long. 

Arches  of  great  span,  consisting  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  whose  height  ia  nearly  equal 
to  the  diameter,  could  hardly  be  erected  in  towns,  where  they  would  encumber  the  neigh- 
bouring houses ;  in  such  cases  s  greater  number  of  arches  and  less  apan  is  &r  preferable ; 
the  most  ancient  of  the  kind  now  remaining  is  the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  buill 
in  150T.  Until  this  date  the  city  had  only  wooden  bridges,  which  were  frequently  carried 
away  by  the  ice  and  inundations,  which  in  II9€  occurred  to  them  all.      In  1380,    two 
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more  experienced  the  same  fiite.  In  1412,  where  the  present  bridge  of  Notre  Dame  now 
stands,  the  first  of  stone  was  constructed  at  Paris;  this  was  soon  carried  away,  and 
houses  haying  been  built  upon  it,  the  magistrates^  through  whose  bad  managonent  the 
accident  had  occurred,  were  condemned  to  reimburse  the  proprietors,  and  not  being  able 
to  do  so,  died  in  prison.  The  goTemment,  fearing  a  recurrence,  sent  for  Jocondi,  of 
Verona,  from  Italy,  whose  construction  of  the  Ponte  Conro  had  gained  him  great  credit. 
This  architect,  who  was  employed  after  the  death  of  Bramante,  conjointly  with  R^hael 
and  Juiien  de  Saint  Paul  at  St  Peter's,  built  the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame  as  it  now  exists. 
About  sixty  years  afterwards,  the  Pont  Neuf  was  begun,  and  during  the  interim  those  of 
Chatellereau  and  Toulouse.  The  breadth  of  these  bridges  is  very  considerable  compared 
with  those  which  preceded  them ;  they  appear  to  have  l^en  the  first  in  which  flat  arches 
were  employed,  and  to  have  been  built  and  ornamented  with  considerable  attention. 

From  the  completion  of  the  Pont  Neu^  in  1604^  to  1656,  the  Pont  St  Michel,  Hotel 
Dieu,  Pont  an  Change,  Pont  Marie,  and  La  Toumelle,  were  built  Francois  Blondel 
gave  the  designs  fi>r  the  I'ont  da  Saintes  in  1666,  and  Fr^re  Roman,  the  architect  of  the 
Inidge  of  Maestricht,  was  invited  to  Paris  by  Louis  XIV.  in  168S,  to  commence  one  of 
the  piers  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Tuilleries,  which  was  then  in  progress  after  forty  years' 
delay ;  from  this  period  to  that  of  the  bridge  at  Blois,  including  those  built  by  Mansard 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  no  considerable  work  of  this  kind  was  under- 
taken. ^ 

Befiwe  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  there  was  but  little  commerce,  and  transport  was 
mostly  effected  by  mules,  which  accounts  fi>r  the  narrowness  of  the  bridges,  although 
many  were  of  great  length ;  the  fi>undations  are  seldom  much  deeper  than  the  bed  of  the 
rivo',  and  those  of  Chalons  and  Macon  are  built  on  piles  5  feet  long,  and  many  so  ctm- 
structed  have  given  way ;  but  those  that  still  remain  form  a  very  solid  mass,  occasioned  by 
the  hardness  of  the  cement :  when  required  to  be  enlaced,  the  starlings  may  be  used  as 
foundations  for  the  new  constructions,  which  ia  always  more  economical  and  safer  than 
building  in  a  new  atuation. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Ponts  et  Chauss^es,  the  designs  for  bridge  were  made 
by  the  engineers  attached  to  it,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  board  composed 
principally  of  the  inspectors-general  and  some  of  the  divisional  inspectors,  who,  to  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  study,  added  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  experience.  The  bridges 
of  the  last  century  are,  consequently,  much  more  carefully  constructed  than  those  of  the 
preceding  and  since  this  epoch  the  art  has  made  rapid  strides. 

The  first  in  order  of  tune  is  the  bridge  of  Blois,  built  in  1720,  by  Pitrou,  after  the 
designs  of  Gabriel,  the  royal  architect  and  chief  engineer  of, the  Ponts  et  Chauss^es,  in 
which  Pitrou  first  proposed  his  trussed  centres  for  great  arches.  These  arches  are  eUip- 
tical,  a  form  which  has  since  been  frequently  adopted,  as  in  the  bridges  of  Tours,  Moulins, 
and  Saumur,  built  nearly  at  the  same  time  over  the  Loire  and  the  Allier.  The  completion 
of  the  last,  in  1764,  is  the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  the  method  of  founding  by  cais- 
soons ;  in  France  its  application  to  bridges  was  due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Belie,  and  Cessart 
was  the  first  to  practise  it.  , 

The  bridge  of  Neuilly,  begun  in  1768,  by  Perronet,  united  the  effect  produced  by  great 
artists  by  simple  decoration  with  all  that  perfection  of  execution  of  which  this  kind  of 
work  is  capable.  A  short  time  after  its  construction,  the  arch  of  a  bridge  received  the 
form  of  a  segment,  whose  springing  is  nearly  level  with  high  water.  The  bridge  Fauchard, 
projected  by  Voglie,  and  built  by  Limay ;  the  bridge  of  Pesmes,  buUt  in  1772,  by  Ber- 
trand  ;  that  of  St  Maxence,  built  in  1784,  by  Perronet,  afforded  examples  of  this  kind  of 
construction,  which  was  followed  by  several  other  engineers.  In  1787,  Perronet  began 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris,  in  which  he  reduced  the  thickness  of  the  piers  and  arches 
to  less  than  had  ever  been  done.. 

The  bridges  hitherto  erected  in  France  may  be  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first,  as 
we  have  seen,  comprised  those  constructed  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  all  of  which  are  founded  on  rubble  work  at  but  little  depth,  are  extremely 
narrow,  and  although  some  are  very  long,  they  have  all  the  traces  of  great  economy  :  the 
other  comprises  the  bridges  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  stone  bridges  were  erected  in  the  interior  of  towns,  of  greater  width  and 
superior  construction  and  decoration.  The  third  section  comprises  all  bridges  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Ponts  et  Chauss^es  to  the  present  time. 

Bridge  of  Avignon,  on  the  Rhone.  —  This  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  second  bridge 
built  in  France  after  the  fidl  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  constructed  by  the  association 
known  by  the  name  of  **  Brothers  of  the  Bridge,*^  in  consequence,  according  to  tradition,  of 
a  miracle  performed  by  Saint  Benezet.  It  was  b^un  in  1 1 77,  and  was  not  entirely  com- 
pleted till  1187,  although  it  was  rendered  passable  in  1185. 

At  Avignon  the  Rhone  divides  and  forms  an  island,  and  it  appears  that  there  were  at 
first  two  separate  bridges  over  the  two  arms,  in  a  direction  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
current  of  the  river ;  one  of  five  and  the  other  eight  arches :  they  were  then  united  by 
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eight  new  arches,  built  on  the  island  which  separated  them,  in  a  curved  line,  so  as  to  unite 
the  two  parts  already  existing ;  these  latter  have  many  sinuosities,  although  no  reascMi  can 
be  assigned  for  such  a  deviation  from  the  straight  line ;  the  whole  number  of  arches  was 
then  twenty-one,  of  about  180  feet  span,  and  the  total  length  was  about  2953  ieeL 

In  1385,  Bonifiioe  IX.,  who  resided  at  Avignon,  demolished  some  arches  to  ensure  his 
own  safety  :  in  1410,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  rid  themselves  of  a  Catalan  garrison 
which  Benedict  XIII.  maintained,  blew  up  the  tower  which  defended  the  bridge;  care> 
lessoess  in  repairing  a  fidlen  arch,  in  1602,  caused  the  fell  of  three  others,  and  in  1670  the 
Rhone  having  been  frozen,  the  melting  of  the  ice  threw  down  some  more,  leaving  only 
four  entire  on  the  side  of  Avignon,  where  the  bridge  is  21  feet  above  the  soil,  no  other 
means  of  ascent  remaining  than  that  afforded  by  the  natural  inclination  of  the  ground. 
The  bridge  is  terminated  at  each  end  by  two  towers ;  on  the  Villeneuve  side  the  ascent  is 
more  than  one  in  three.  Its  breadth  is  only  13  feet  between  the  parapets,  the  thickness  of 
which  is  a  foot.  These  circumstances  render  it  doubtful  whether  carriages  ever  passed 
the  bridge,  mules  being  formerly  the  only  means  for  conveying  burdens  from  one  place  to 
the  other. 

On  the  second  pier  is  a  chapel  formerly  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  patron  of  navigators, 
one  part  of  which  is  supported  on  corbels.  The  piers  are  constructed  of  squared  stone  as 
high  as  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  rest  of  small  rubble  work ;  their  upper  part  and  the 
haunches  of  the  arches  are  pierced  Iff  round  i^pertures.  Tlie  remaining  arches  are  well 
preserved ;  they  consist  of  fine  squared  stones,  2  feet  10  inches  high,  and  so  disposed  as  to 
form  four  separate  arcs,  which  in  the  first  arch  present  no  apparent  connection ;  there  is 
only  one  in  tiie  second,  and  seven  or  ei^^t  in  the  third.  The  heads  are  a  little  distanee 
firom  the  centre  in  the  first ;  some  iron  cramps  remain  which  united  the  arcs  to  each  other. 

Bridge  of  La  GmUotUrt  over  the  Rhone,  at  Lyons,  consists  of  eighteen  ar^es  from 
26  feet  to  105  feet  span;  its  total  length  is  1870  feet;  its  water-way  1204  feet  It  was 
built  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  during  hb  sojourn  at  Lyons,  partly  at  his  own  cost  and  partly 
by  granting  indulgences  to  those  who  concurred  in  this  usdVd  enterprise.  An  inscriptioa 
on  a  tower,  since  destroyed,  preserved  the  memory  of  the  feet ;  but  on  one  of  the  squared 
stones  of  the  bridge,  the  following  inscription  has  since  been  discovered :  — 

FOMTIFKX    AyUCASUlf    rXCR   rOMIXM   PETRANUM. 

Pope  Innocent  having  resided  at  Lyons  about  1245,  the  foundation  of  the  bridge  may 
be  assigned  to  that  epoch.  But  the  disparity  which  exists  in  the  construction  of  the  piers 
and  arches  appears  to  prove  that  they  were  built  at  different,  and  perhi^s  very  distant, 
periods ;  they  are  all  semidlrcular. 

Bridge  of  St  Esprit  —  Its  foundation  dates  from  the  year  1285,  one  hundred  years  after 
that  of  Avignon.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St  Saturnine 
du  Port,  and  the  original  documents  are  found  in  the  archives  of  the  hospital ;  its  con- 
struction was  effected  by  the  alms  which  the  **  Brothers  of  the  Bridge  **  solicited  through- 
out Christendom.  It  was  completed  in  1305;  its  plan  is  bent  in  three  directions,  and 
consists  of  nineteen  great  arches  aild  six  small,  which  were  afterwards  constructed  under 
the  ascent  The  span  varies  from  80  to  109  feet  The  total  water-way  is  2021  feet ;  the 
length  2690  feet 

The  piers  are  more  than  one-third  the  span  of  the  arches  which  they  support,  and  are 
carried  by  a  foundation  of  considerable  breadth,  presumed  to  be  of  rubble  work.  They 
are  surrounded  with  starlings  projecting  9  feet  9  inches,  and  rising  about  6  feet  6  inches 
above  low  water ;  they  are  formed  by  double  courses  of  blocks,  6  feet  6  inches  long,  and 
2  feet  3  inches  thick,  and  are  further  strengthened  by  jetties,  which  are  maintained  with 
the  greatest  care.  A  tax  was  formerly  imposed  on  salt  ascending  the  Rhone,  to  defray 
this  expense  as  well  as  that  of  the  banks  above ;  in  1790  it  yielded  28,000  francs,  but  it 
has  since  been  suppressed. 

llie  slope  of  the  jetties  being  one  in  one  and  a  hal^  the  sur&ce  of  the  water-way  is 
rendered  exceedingly  narrow,  notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  the  bridge,  a  serious 
inconvenience,  considering  the  rapidity  of  the  current  in  floods,  and  even  at  ordinary  times. 
The  starlings  do  not  overtop  altogether  the  very  high  levels ;  there  are  holes  in  the  upper 
part  through  which,  however,  the  water  but  seldom  passes. 

The  arches  are  constructed  of  squared  stone,  the  voussoirs  are  disposed  so  as  to  form  four 
separate  arches,  united  at  every  four  courses  by  an  intermediary  one  of  only  three  stones, 
and  their  thickness  is  5  feet  11  inches.  The  bridge  ia  very  strongly  constructed, 
and  the  only  injury  that  has  hitherto  occurred  to  it  are  some  slight  settlemoits  in 
the  first  arch  on  the  town  side ;  its  breadth  is  17  feet  6  inches,  but  that  of  the  roadway 
is  reduced  by  the  parapets,  to  14  feet  11  inches :  this  is  not  wide  enough  to  allow  of  two 
carriages  passing  easily,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  their  axles.  From  this  cause,  or 
ttom  fear  of  other  injury  being  sustained,  the  passage  was  not  freely  opened  to  the  public ; 
the  waggons  were  unloaded  before  they  were  permitted  to  pass,  and  the  goods  transported 
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cm  sledges  with  low  wheels,  heavy  eontrihutions  being  hud  on  the  merchants  by  those  inte* 
rested  in  the  continuance  of  this  manceuyre,  so  ii^urious  to  coDimerce»  and  who  contrived 
to  make  the  pubtic  believe  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  bridge. 

It  being,  however,  perceived  that  the  masonry  of  the  arches  was  ts  solid  as  possible,  and 
that  no  inconvenience  could  arise  by  letting  the  heaviest  waggons  proceed,  spaces  were 
formed  over  the  piers  to  permit  them  to  pass  eauly,  the  pavement  of  the  bridge  was  rdieved, 
where  it  lay  immediately  over  the  vaults  they  were  covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  gravel,  and 
the  bridge  is  now  perfectly  free,  without  any  ii^ury  having  bfi«n  sustained. 

Bridge  of  Cirtt,  on  the  Tech,  was  built  in  133^  on  the  road  from  Perpignan  to  Prats 
de  Jtfouillon.  It  consists  of  a  single  semicircular  arch,  147  feet  8  inches  span,  of  squared 
stone,  the  renuunder  is  of  brick.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  arches  in  the  haunches  and 
abutments,  which  are  from  23  to  26  ibet  span.  This  bridge  is  in  good  preservation  :  it  is 
only  12  feet  9  inches  wide. 

Bridge  of  Castdlafu,  on  the  Verdon,  near  Sisteron ;  its  arch  is  a  segment  cf  a  circle,  whose 
chord  is  1 15  feet,  and  its  versed  sine  28  feet  9  inches.  It  was  built  m  1404»  fitim  the  pro- 
duce of  indulgences  granted  by  the  pope.  Its  breadth  is  6  foet  6  inches,  and  it  is  founded 
on  a  rock. 

Bridge  on  ike  here  consists  of  four  arches,  from  70  feet  2  inches  to  91  feet  6  inches 
span.  The  arches  are  s^^ents  of  circles,  and  the  piers  which  support  them  are  very  thick, 
being  30  feet.  Tint  breadth  of  the  bridge  b  19  feet  8  inches,  it  is  almost  entirely  of 
nibble  work. 

Bridge  of  VtUenewe  &Agen  on  the  Lot  Tliis  bridge,  of  about  the  same  date  as  the 
preceding,  consists  of  a  great  semicircular  arch  114  feet  9  inches  span,  two  othos  from  29 
feet  6  inches  to  32  feet  9  inches,  and  a  smaller  one  of  5  feet  1 1  inches,  llie  upper  part  of 
the  great  arch  is  in  a  bad  state,  and  tends  to  separate  in  several  places,  but  as  it  is  tied 
together  by  iron  rods  uniting  two  iron  arches,  one  on  each  side,  it  may  still  last  for  some 
time. 

Bridge  of  Vteille  Brwude  on  the  AUier,  situated  near  the  Roman  bridge^  was  built  in  1454, 
by  the  contractors  Grenier  and  Estone,  at  the  expense  <Sf  a  lady  of  the  place.  It  consists 
of  a  single  arch,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  133  feet  4  inches  span,  and  70  feet  4  inches  versed 
«ne.  This  is  the  largest  arch  existing  in  France,  and  probably  in  Europe;  it  is  16  feet 
wide,  as  are  the  abutments  <m  which  it  rests  ;  it  is  formed  of  2  and  3  rows  of  voussoirs, 
placed  one  upon  the  other  without  any  tie,  (me  is  of  volcanic  stone,  and  the  other  of  very 
hard  sandstone.  The  stones  are  only  from  8  to  9  inches  thick,  by  2  feet  2  inches  long. 
The  whole  thickness  of  the  circle  is  7  feet  5  inches.  The  bridge  is  founded  on  two  rocks 
rising  above  low  water ;  its  great  height  and  its  small  width,  the  steepness  cf  the  roads  cut 
in  the  rock  by  which  it  is  approached,  as  weU  as  some  settlements  which  induced  fears  for 
its  solidity,  have  caused  the  road  to  be  turned,  and  another  bridge  constructed  half  a 
league  lower,  at  Biu<^6  >  ^^  ^<^  begun  in  1750,  consisting  of  three  flat  arches,  rising  one 
third,  from  70  feet  3  inches  to  76  feet  8  inches  span,  with  abutments  18  feet,  and  piers  13 
feet  8  inches  thick,  and  was  finished  in  1 753.  Ihe  foundations  were  on  piles.  The  great 
arch  was  4  feet  9  inches  thick,  but  being,  with  the  exception  of  the  fece,  constructed  of 
soft  stone,  which  requires  a  long  exposure  to  the  air  in  order  to  harden,  it  cracked  directly 
the  centres  were  removed  in  the  upper  part,  and  fell  as  fer  as  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
row  of  voussoirs  from  the  springing,  the  feces  being  drawn  with  it  by  their  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  arch.  One  of  the  small  arches  was,  however,  finished,  the  attendant  pier 
serving  as  an  abutment  until  the  following  year,  when  the  great  arch  was  reconstructed 
with  better  materials,  and  made  3  feet  3  inches  thick. 

The  soil  on  which  thb  bridge  stands  is  a  compact  gravel,  into  which  the  piles 
are  drivoi  with  difiiculty,  yet  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  the  current ;  it  was  attempted 
to  prevent  tiiis  by  constructing  above  a  coffer  of  piles,  between  which  all  the  gravel  was 
dredged,  and  its  place  filled  with  rubble  work.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution  the  bridge 
was  carried  away  by  a  flood,  and  as  the  abutments  still  remain,  it  is  proposed  to  reconstruct 
it  by  raising  a  single  pier,  and  founding  it  in  a  caissoon. 

Bridge  of  SitUron^  on  the  Durance,  was  constructed  in  150(^  and  is  remarkable  from 
having  an  arch  85  feet  4  inches  span,  of  an  elongated,  elliptical  form,  57  feet  5  inches  in 
height.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  at  first  pointed,  and  that  the  angle  at  the  two  arcs  was 
afterwards  rounded,  which  conjecture  is  further  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  arch  being  of  a  different  construction. 

Bridge  of  Toumou,  on  the  Daux,  built  by  an  Italian  engineer  in  1545,  at  the  expense  of 
some  cardinaL  It  has  one  great  segmental  arch  156  feet  10  inches  span,  built  like  the 
bridge  of  Vleille  Brioude,  on  rock,  and  only  16  feet  5  inches  wide ;  it  is  constructed  of 
pieces  of  sofl,  dressed  sandstone,  except  the  faces,  which  are  of  squared  stone.  The 
remaining  portion  is  of  rough  rubble. 

Bridge  of  CSaix,  on  the  Draie,  consists  of  a  single  arch,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  1 50  feet 
3  inches  span ;  its  breadth  is  20  feet  4  inches;  it  was  constructed  in  16 11,  near  Grenoble, 
by  tiie  constable  Lesdigui^res.     It  is  a  subject  of  much  admiration  with  the  historians  of 
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Dauphin^,  wbo  consider  it  superior  to  the  Rialto  at  Venice ;  before  the  demolition  of  the 
entrance  gateway,  the  following  inscription  was  legible  upon  it;^ 

ROMANOS   BCOLESy   FUDOBX   SUFPITKIKX 

Although  built  in  the  17th  century,  it  is  placed  in  the  first  section,  on  account  of  its  anti- 
quated construction. 

Bridge  and  Aqueduct  of  La  Crau  cTArleM,  traverses  a  marsh,  and  conveys  the  water  of  the 
canal  of  Crapone,  erected  in  1558  by  a  gentleman  of  that  name.  Its  length  is  2050  feet ; 
the  arches  are  semicircular,  and  their  span  is  1 9  feet  2  inches ;  the  thickness  of  the  piers  is 
12  feet  9  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  aqueduct  17  feet  at  the  upper  part;  the  ikces  are 
slightly  inclined. 

By  the  side  of  the  aqueduct  is  a  bridge  32  feet  wide,  which  carries  the  high  road,  sus- 
tained  by  arches  of  the  same  span  as  those  of  the  aqueduct ;  the  foundations  of  the  two 
constructions  are  supported  in  the  most  d«igerons  places  by  timber  framework. 

Bridge  of  Ndtre  Damie  at  Paris,  on  the  Seine, —  A  woodai  bridge  was  constructed  here  in 
HIS,  under  Charles  VL,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  bridge  of  N6tre  Dame;  it  was 
destroyed  the  25th  of  October,  1499,  and  rebuilt  in  stone  in  1507  by  Fr^e  Joconde.  It 
consists  of  six  semicircular  arches,  from  SI  feet  2  inches  to  56  feet  8  inches  span.  The 
piers  are  12  feet  9  inches  thick.  The  plinth  which  crowns  the  bridge  is  sustained  by  mo- 
dilions.  It  is  well  preserved,  and  although  the  stone  of  Paris  is  not  generally  good«  this 
appears  to  have  been  well  selected,  very  little  decay  being  perceptible.  It  was  covered 
with  houses,  which  were  demolished  a  few  years  ago.  Its  breadth  is  77  feet  5  inches. 
The  pump  below  one  of  the  arches  was  constructed  by  Daniel  JoUy,  in  1671. 

Bridge  ofTouloute  on  the  Garonne,  was  begun  in  154S,  under  Francis  I.,  after  the  designs 
of  the  architect  Soufiron.  It  was  not  finished  till  1632,  after  the  Pont  Neuf  and  Pont  de 
Chatelleraut  It  has  seven  elliptical  arches,  from  47  feet  to  113  feet  span,  symmetrically 
disposed.  The  upper  part  of  the  pier  has  openings  of  a  nearly  circular  form ;  they  are  not  all 
plsoed  on  the  siune  level,  hence  the  high  water  little  more  than  reaches  those  in  the  great 
arches ;  the  vaults  are  2  feet  8  indies  thick.  It  is  of  brick,  except  the  archivolts  and 
the  starlingsi  which  are  of  squared  stone.  Its  breadth  is  64  feet  The  footways  are  12 
feet  9  inches ;  the  slope  of  the  pavement  is  about  1  in  26.  At  the  entrance  is  a  triumphal 
arch,  buUt  by  Mansard,  which  supported  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIII.,  destroyed 
in  1793. 

Bridge  of  Chattdieraut,  on  the  Vienne,  begun  in  1560,  under  Charles  IX.,  and  finished 
by  Sully  in  1609.  It  consists  of  nine  arches,  31  feet  10  inches  in  span ;  they  are  elliptical, 
except  the  centre  one,  which  is  semicircuhur,  and  elevated  on  piers  8  feet  6  inches  high, 
crowned  by  a  plinth.  Judging  by  the  heights  to  which  the  floods  attain,  the  water-way 
appears  perfectly  proportioned  to  the  volume,  to  which  it  gives  a  passage.  The  breadth 
of  the  bridge  is  71  feet  2  inches ;  on  each  side  are  two  footways  beyond  the  parapets,  4  feet 
6  inches  wide,  formed  by  flags  sustained  on  consols  3  feet  3  inches  apart 

Bridge  of  Marche  Palu,  or  Little  Bridge  at  Paris.  Tliis  was  much  damaged  by  the  floods 
of  1649,  1651,  and  1659.  It  was  reconstructed  in  1695.  The  27th  April,  1718,  two 
barges  of  burning  hay  were  carried  against  it,  and  most  of  the  houses  consumed  by  fire.  It 
was  repaired  in  1719,  and  the  houses  were  not  rebuilt  It  is  situated  on  the  lesser  arm  of 
the  Seine,  next  to  the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  and  consists  of  three  semicircular  arches 
fix>m  21  feet  to  32  feet  span. 

Pont  Neuf,  on  the  Seine,  Henry  III.  hud  the  first  stone,  May  2l8t  1578  ;  the  architect 
was  Androuet  du  Cerceau.  The  four  piers  of  the  northern  part  were  carried  up  the  same 
year,  but  the  wars  of  the  League  interrupted  its  progress.  It  was  recommenced  in  1602, 
under  Henry  IV.,  by  G.  Marchand,  and  partially  opened  in  1604,  but  not  entirely  finished 
till  1607.  The  funds  were  provided  by  a  tax  of  ten  sols  on  every  muid  of  wine  imported 
into  Parb. 

The  bridge  consists  of  two  parts  abutting  at  the  extremity  of  the  island  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  space  between  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV.  Tliat  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine  has  seven  semicircular  arches  from  46  feet  to  62  feet  4  four  inches  span.  Tlie  first 
is  too  high,  which  renders  the  ascent  of  the  bridge  very  steep.  The  second  part  consists  of 
five  arches,  thdr  span  varying  from  31  feet  3  inches  to  48  feet  They  are  also  semiciivular, 
and  have  small  comes  de  vache.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  72  fi^t,  of  which  22  feet 
3  inches  is  given  to  the  road- way,  26  feet  for  the  two  fi>otpatlis,  and  4  feet  3  inches  for  the 
two  parapets.  These  dimensions  are  sufficient,  although  the  Pont  Neuf  is  one  of  the  most 
frequented  bridges  in  Paris.  The  starlings  of  the  piers  are  triangular,  and  rise  to  the 
cornice,  which  is  very  salient,  sustained  by  large  consoles  ornamented  at  thdr  het  with 
masks  of  satyrs  in  very  good  taste,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Germain  Pilon. 

The  starlings  are  surmounted  by  portions  of  towers  which  support  the  shops  erected  in 
1 775  by  Soufflot  The  bridge  was  repaired  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  The  fixitways 
were  lowered  and  widened.  The  pavement  between  the  footways  was  reinstated  in  1821, 
and  the  ascent  diminished. 
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In  1G08,  m  timber  building'  called  the  Ssmaritaine,  containing  the  pumps  for  raising 
water  Ibr  the  service  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries,  under  the  direction  of  a  Fleming 
named  J.  Lintlaer,  was  placed  in  the  tenth  arch  on  the  side  of  the  Qiuu  de  I'Eoole  Militaire. 
Henry  IV.,  on  this  occasion,  overcame  the  obstacles  which  the  municipality  of  Paris  op- 
posed to  him  from  fear  of  the  ioijury  which  might  result  to  navigation.  Tlie  pumps  were 
the  first  of  the  kind  established  in  Paris.  It  was  almost  entirely  reconstructed  in  1715 
and  1772,  and  demolished  in  1813. 

Bridffe  of  St,  Midkad,  at  Pbris.  The  first  of  this  name  of  which  we  have  any  aeeount 
was  of  timber,  and  was  replaced  by  one  of  stone  in  1 37S.  This  was  partly  destroyed  in 
1408,  and  rebuilt  of  timber  in  1416.  Others  shared  the  same  fiite,  the  lart,  with  all  the 
hooses  upon  it,  being  carried  away  by  the  thaw  of  1616.  That  which  now  exists  was  built 
in  1618.  It  consists  of  four  arches,  two  of  46  feet,  and  the  two  others  of  32  feet  span. 
The  starlings  are  surmounted  by  niches  crowned  by  a  cornice,  except  the  centre  one,  on 
which  is  still  the  pedestal  that  supported  the  statue  of  Louis  XIII. 

Thb  bridge  is  1 12  feet  wide,  and  on  each  side  houses  were  constructed,  which  were  de- 
molished in  1809,  when  the  approaches  were  improved. 

Bridge*  oftheJEbtd  Dieu,  at  Paris;  one  called  St  Charles,  and  the  other  au  Double,  were 
built  about  1634  by  the  governors  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  One  consists  of  two  arches,  48  feet 
qum,  and  the  other  of  two  arches  38  feet  4  inches  span.  They  were  covered  with  buildings 
belonging  to  the  hospital,  leaving  a  pasnge  only  10  feet  8  inches  wide  for  the  use  of  the 
puUie. 

Bridge  ofjuvui,  near  Paris,  is  remarkable  for  a  serious  error  of  construction.  The  piers 
on  whidi  it  is  built  not  being  thick  enough  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  earth,  it  is  retained 
1^  eight  stone  arches  built  from  one  wall  to  another,  instead  of  carrying  up  cme  arch  lower 
and  larger,  which  method  has  been  adopted  in  a  similar  case,  for  the  causeway  at  Cravant, 
where  the  arch  being  too  large  and  too  high,  a  second  was  constructed,  the  old  walls  were 
demolished,  and  the  vacant  space  filled  up,  by  which  the  original  error  was  entirely 
rectified. 

Marie's  Bridge,  at  Paris,  was  built  by  Christopher  Mari^  the  principal  contractor  for 
bridge-building  in  France,  and  united  the  Isle  of  St.  Louis  to  the  o^er  portions  of  the  city. 
It  was  b^un  in  1614,  and  finished  in  1635.  In  1658  a  flood  carried  away  two  arches  and 
the  houses  upon  them.  They  were  rebuilt,  first  of  wood,  and  then  of  stone,  by  means  of  a 
toll  granted  finr  ten  years.  The  houses  were  not  rebuilt,  and  the  others  were  demolished 
in  1789. 

The  Pont  Marie  consists  of  five  semicircular  arches  45  feet  6  inches  to  58  fieet  5  inches 
span.  The  piers  are  ornamented  like  those  of  St  Michael's  Bridge.  Its  breadth  is  77  fiaet 
9  inches. 

Bridge  of  La  Toitmdle  at  Paris,  also  by  Christopher  Marie,  was  built  of  wood  in  1614, 
and  carried  away  by  the  ice  in  1637,  and  rebuilt  of  wood ;  again  carried  away  in  1651, 
re-oonstructed  of  stone,  and  finished  in  1656.  It  consists  of  six  semicircular  arches  from 
51  feet  to  58  feet  span,  and  is  ornamented  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last-mentioned : 
the  breadth  is  53  feet  4  inches. 

Bridge  of  the  Exehanget  at  Paris.  A  wooden  bridge  which  existed  in  this  place  was 
carried  away  by  the  thaw  of  1408,  again  destroyed  in  1510,  again  at  a  time  not  exactly 
known,  and  a  fourth  time  in  1579.  Another  thaw  damaged  it  greatly  in  1616,  and  threw 
down  several  of  the  houses  built  upon  it  Lastly,  it  was  burnt  in  1 62 1 ,  at  the  same  time  with 
another  wooden  bridge  called  Marchand  Bridge,  only  about  30  feet  distant  from  it  Hie 
stone  one  now  remaining  was  begun  in  1639,  and  finished  in  1647.  It  consists  of 
seven  semicircular  arches,  from  35  feet  2  inches  to  51  feet  6  inches  span.  Its  breadth  is 
107  feet:  there  were  two  rows  of  houses  demolished  in  1788.  This  b  the  largest  bridge 
in  Paris. 

Bridge  of  Maeetricht,  on  the  Meuse,  built  in  1683,  by  Frire  Romain,  a  Dominican  firiar ;  it 
consists  of  ei|^t  stone  arches,  from  39  het  to  44  feet  span,  and  a  timber  platform,  which,  in 
case  of  siege,  could  be  easily  removed.  The  arches  are  ornamented  with  archivolts.  The 
plan  of  the  starlings  is  an  equilateral  triangle  on  one  side,  and  a  half  octagon  on  the  other. 
The  salient  angle  being  too  shaip  was  destroyed  by  ice :  it  has  been  repaired,  and  the 
angle  rounded  offi 

Bridge  ofAe  TutBeriee,  or  royal  bridge.  A  wooden  bridge  was  constructed  in  1632  by  a 
cmtractor  named  Barbier,  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  de  Beaune.  This  was  burnt  in  1 656,  as 
well  as  the  Machine  de  Jolly,  which  raised  water  from  the  Seine.  Cardinal  Mazarine  proposed 
to  pay  for  its  construction  by  means  of  a  lottery,  but  this  could  not  be  effected,  and 
it  was  rebuilt,  of  timber,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  the  20th  of  February,  1684,  and 
the  foundations  of  that  which  now  exists  were  laid  the  25th  of  October  of  the  following 
year.     Louvois  had  just  succeeded  Colbert  as  superintendent  of  buildings. 

The  designs  were  made  by  Mansard,  and  the  construction  carried  on  by  GabrieL  The 
foundation  of  the  first  pier  on  the  Tuilleries*  side  presenting  some  diflSculties,  on  account  of 
tlie  bad  quality  of  the  soil,  Frdre  Remain  was  sent  for  from  Maestricht,  who  was,  we 
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bdierei  the  fint  to  tue  dredging  nuchinea,  which  he  applied  in  this  iottame  to  preptre  tbe 
earth  on  which  the  pier  wu  to  be  built,  and  mink  a  Urge  harge  filled  with  atones,  nir- 
rounding  it  with  pilei  and  a  jetty,  A  kind  of  cheat  waa  then  sunk,  eontaining  foutiea  of 
stone  cramped  together,  which  were  rendered  more  aecure  by  long  guarding  pilea,  and  tbe 
■pace  between  the  walti  wai  filled  with  rubble  and  punolana,  then  uaed  for  the  fint  time 
in  Pari*. 

aftn-  Ibebi    _  . 

preBiDD  of  Ihree-fburttu  of  an  inch,  which  was  attributed  to  the  contraction  of  tbe  mortar, 
the  pier  and  two  collateral  arcbei  were  carried  up  in  perfect  security.  In  the  foimer 
were  deposited  eii  the  inscriptions  and  medals. 

lie  bridge  oonnsts  of  five  elliptical  arches,  from  6»  feet  9  inches  to  TT  leet !  inches  span  : 
tbe  breadth  is  SS  teel  9  inches:  the  thickness  of  the  arches  5  feet  6  inches.  Tfaey  are 
arranged  with  more  regularity  than  in  an;  of  the  preceding  bridges  of  Paris,  llie  two 
entrance*  are  widened  by  fonning  oiei  half  of  the  last  arches  recenes,  suppofted  on  trompea, 
which  greatly  bcilitates  the  passage  of  carriages.  The  riier  it  narrower  at  thb  p<dnt  Q 
other,  con 

tinually  thrown  in- 

The  coat  of  this  eteetioo  was  748,000  liTTes. 

Briifyt  of  Bbit,  on  the  LxAn,  waa  the  Gist  built  after  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  Fonts 
•t  Chaussle*.  It  ww  btgau  in  ITSQ  by  Pitrou  on  Gabriel's  designs.  It  eoosisU 
of  1 1  elliptical  archea,  IWun  54  feet  9  inches  to  S6  feet  4  incbe*  span.  The  starlings  are 
in  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  triangle  up  the  stream,  and  a  semi-heiagon  down  it.  The 
three  first  piers  are  16  feet  thick,  tbe  two  centre  IT  feet,  and  the  two  others  94  feet 
6  inches ;  end  these  doubtless  were  intesided  for  abutments  in  case  some  of  the  arches 
diould  be  carried  away.  T^e  other  piers,  bowerer,  appear  thick  enough  to  resist  tbe 
pressure-  Tbe  slope  of  the  paving  is  about  I  in  200 1  it  is  too  great :  the  water  rises 
to  the  key  of  the  lesser  arches,  while  in  the  middle  arches  a  considenble  space  mnains 
useless.  This  bridge  sppesring  after  its  construction  not  to  give  sufficient  water-way  to 
the  Loire,  a  new  chsnnel  for  the  water  has  been  opened  aboie. 

Bridge  of  Coaptifftu,  on  the  Oise.  was  built  in  1T3S  by  Hupeau,  engineer  of  the  Ponts 
et  Cliaussfas.  It  consists  of  three  elliptical  arches  rising  one-third  :  two  rf  them  are  70 
feet  3  inches  in  span,  and  the  other  7G  feel  9  inches.  It  appears  that  in  this  bridge  starlings 
were  used  for  the  first  time,  whose  plan  is  a  triangle  formed  by  two  ana,  eaefa  equal  to  one- 

Bridgi  of  Tita,  on  the  Durance,  was  built,  in  I73£,  by  Hettriana,  a  miUlarr  engineer,  to 
connect  tbe  road  between  Branf'on  and  Tetes.  The  arch  is  very  nearly  aemiclrcular,  and 
has  a  span  of  134  feet  S  inches.  The  loussoin  are  alternately  4  feet  9  inches  and  5  feel 
4  inches  in  length.  The  breadth  in  the  middle  is  only  1 6  feet ;  but  it  is  widened  towards 
tbe  entrance,  and  a  considerable  talus  is  given  to  the  abutments,  which  no  doubt  adds  to 
the  stability  of  the  edifice;  and  we  hale  many  other  examples,  still  it  appears  more  ad- 
Tantageously  applied  to  timber  than  to  stone  bridges. 

Br^i  of  Crtumt,  on  the  Yonne.  This  was  built  by  M.  Advyn*  in  176a  and  has  three 
ellipticsl  arches,  rising  a  third,  from  51  feet  S  inches  to  64  feet  spsn.  The  thickness  of  the 
piers  is  12  feet  9  inches. 


Bridft  of  OiarKO*  on  the  MoseUe,  built  in  1740,  connsts  often  semicircular  arches  64 
ttet,  and  two  lesser  semicircular  arches  34  feet  9  inches  span.  As  the  stream  does  not  rise 
higher  thsn  7  feet  5  inches,  the  water-way  is  evidently  too  great  The  lesser  arches  are 
separated  team  the  rest  of  the  bridge  by  mssnve  piers  1!8  feet  thick,  llie  starlings  are  of 
squared  stone,  but  the  arches  and  spandrils  of  rusticated  rubble. 

Bridge  of  ToaJ.  on  the  Moselle,  built  in  1T54  by  Gourdsin.  ha*  sevoi  clUptinl  ardiea 
from  48  feet  to  5i  feet  6  inches  qian :  it  is  constructed  of  squared  stone. 
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Brijgt  of  TVUpnri,  on  lii  Maiite,  projected  uid  eiecuteU  tiv  M.  Chci]',  who  began  it  in 
1756  uid  finished  it  in  1760;  the  outlay  vm  489,000  liTrc*  j  il  conaisti  of  three  elliplinl 


v  is  SI  &et  spuithe  tvo  olben 
76  &ct  9  inches.  The  Ihicknsa  of  the  piera  >a 
7  ieet  S  inchei,  that  of  the  abutments  19  feet 
!  indies.  The  breadth  of  the  bridge  is  S3  (set 
the  arches  are  skewed,  their  axes  making  an 
angle  of  7S  d^reeg  vlth  that  of  the  bridge;  lbs 
GMindatiouB  are  on  piles  and  a  timber  fiamework. 
and  the  nter  wa*  pumped  out  by  means  of  a 
vertical  cbtun  pomp  and  a  bucket-wheel  driTcn 
by  the  current 

To  aioid  the  acute  angles  which  the  joints  of 
the  TOuB»ir3  would  bare  formed  with  the  bridge* 
Irom  the  skewingof  the  arches,  Cheij  introdu^d 
balf  Toossoirs  or  «»nes  de  Tachc  on  each  side 
of  the  bridge,  the  breadth  of  wfaich  is  S  feet 
3  inches  at  the  springing,  gisduallj  diminishing 
to  nothing  at  tbe  summit  of  the  arch  ;  the  halt 
(oumnr  is  comprised  between  tbt  plane  of  the 
bead  and  another  Terticul  plane.  The  surbce  of 
the  intradoa  is  dtscribed  by  a  hot'aoatml  gene- 
rator, perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  head, 
pawling  through  the  intersection  of  the  vertical 
plane  just  mentioned,  with  the  vault  of  the  arch. 
The  planes  of  the  joint  of  the  Toussoir  pass 
through  tbe  intersections  of  the  planes  of  the 
joint  of  the  Tautt  with  this  same  vertical  plane, 
and  through  the  generators  of  the  voussoira. 
Tbe  details  and  working  drawings  of  thcae 
areh^  are  given  in  a  treatise  by  M.  Brujere,  en- 
tilled,  "  Eludes  relative  i  I'Art  de  Construction.' 

The  bridge  of  Trilport  was  dattoycd  in  1BJ5, 
tbe  middle  arch  was  removed,  and  the  two  piers 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  tbe  lateral  arches. 

BriJgt  of  Fori  dt  PHtM,  on  the  Crense,  erected 
in  IT4T  by  Bayeui ;  it  consists  of  three  ellip- 
tical arches  rising  one-third,  and  from  99  feet  to 
loa  <eet  a  inches  qian.  The  voussoira  were  laid 
on  beds  of  mortar  beaten  with  s  mallet,  andintbdr 
joints,  to  the  sixth  course  from  the  key-stone,  long 
and  wide  wooden  wedges  were  introduced,  by 
means  of  which  tbe  csmpreasion  wm  hi  regulated 
that  when  the  centres  were  removed,  tbe  great 
arch  sank  only  an  inch,  and  the  two  others  rather 
leas. 

Bridgt  afikt  Pupe,  on  the  Erieui,  constructed 
in  1756  by  Pitot,  eonustin^  of  seven  arches 
nearly  semicircular,  48  feet  6  incbee  span.  It  is 
of  squared  stone ;  the  abutments  are  founded  on 
a  rock,  but  all  the  piers  are  buiJt  on  piles.  A 
general  framework  wm  eoostructed  by  driving 
two  rows  of  piles  capped  both  up  and  down  the 

Bri^  o/Orlaua,  on  tbe  Loin,b^unin  1751 
from  dengni  by  M.  Hupeau.  The  work  was 
carried  on  under  hit  orders  by  Soyer,  and  was 
finished  in  lT6a  Pitrou  had  made  a  nearly 
umilar  design,  except  that  the  situation  was  a 
little  dilferent,  and  the  radius  of  the  archi 
the  springii 
increaethe 

It  conHsU  of  nine'  dliptied  arches  rising 
foutth,  from  9B  feel  1  inch  to  106  &et  7  inch 
in  span.  The  piers  are  from  6  feet  3  inches 
10  feet  T  incbe*  high,  and  from  I S  feet  3  inch 


greater,   which    tended   \o    0  /f 
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to  13  feet  3  inches  thick  :  tbc  abulmenU  ore  23  feet  5  IndMS  thick  ;  the  middle  trch  is 
T  feet,  and  that  which  jahu  the  ibutmcnts  5  ket  10  inches  thieic  The  breadth  of  the 
I    49  feet.       llie  plan  of  the   stu-lings  is   Ibnned  by  two  ucs.  oae-*iith  of  a 


The  tbundBlioivi  ue  established  on  piles  curbing  a  ftuneimrk  and  platform  of  carpentry  : 
the  soil  is  a  bed  of  s«id  from  i  feel  to  13  feet  in  thictoesa,  which  coven  irregular  laycra  of 
mari  and  tufa.  A  foundation  of  this  kind  being  very  permeable  to  water,  the  pumping  was 
attended  with  great  difficulties.  In  the  aides  of  the  ooflerdama,  with  which  the  abutment 
and  piera  were  succesaively  surrounded,  several  springs  worked,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
eihiuist-  They  were  al  length  enclosed  in  cisterns,  in  which  the  water  was  allowed  to  rise 
and  round  which  a  cofferdam  was  constructed  with  planks  and  clay  :  the  nature  of  the  soil 
also  rendered  pile.driving  in  soniB  places  very  irre)(ulat ;  it  ofUn  occurred  thai  by  the  nde 
of  a  pile  which  would  only  drive  6  feet  into  the  tufa,  another  would  go  1 6  feet,  accordifig 
to  llie  nature  of  the  beds  Ibey  traversed. 

The  arches  were  constructed  on  trussed  central,  which  being  found  too  weak  wpre 
strengthened  by  adding  soTne  pieces  in  the  upper  part,  but  after  their  completion,  a  settle- 
ment was  percj^ptible  in  the  seventh  pier  from  the  town,  and  a  load  of  rubble  weighing 
1  {  tons  was  added  to  the  two  arches  which  it  supported ;  the  pier  gradually  sank  I  foot 
7  iuL-hes,  and  the  weight  remained  on  it  for  five  months  afterwards.  The  pier  and  haunches 
were  then  relieved  by  small  vsuits  in  the  upper  part,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  outside, 
being  concealed  by  the  lacings.  The  same  precaution  was  token  for  the  fifth,  siith,  and 
seventh  piers.  The  two  arches  adjoining  the  seventh  pier  have  not  eiperienced  any  accident 
and  have  only  a  slight  irregular  curvature,  hardly  perceptible.  The  only  reason  which 
can  be  assigned  for  the  settlement  is,  that  under  the  bed  of  tub  there  was  probably  a  soil, 
so  light,  that  it  only  acquired  sufficient  consistence  by  the  weight  and  compression  to  which 
it  was  subjected. 

The  year  lAer  the  construction  of  the  bridge  a  sinking  of  the  earth  under  the  tub  took 
place  under  three  of  the  arches  and  some  of  the  starlings,  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  S  inches, 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  drive  two  rows  of  piles  close  to  each  other,  and  IS  feet 
9  iochea  apart,  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  and  6  f^  6  inches  below  the  starlings ;  they 
were  cut  off  3  fbet  3  inches  below  the  turAce,  and  the  apace  between  was  Slled  with  rubble. 
All  the  othar  portions  that  hod  settled  were  tr        '  '      ' 


The« 


tofHu] 


was  587,000  livrra.      It  w 


Bridfft  of  Sanmur,  an  tkt  Lain.  The  dengns  were  made  by  M.  de  Toglia,  the  engineer- 
in.chie^  and  presented  to  the  Fonts  et  Chaass£ea  in  1753.  This  works  were  b^UDiDt756, 
and  finished  in  17G4,  under  the  niperintendenee  of  De  Cctsart. 


"nie  fint  souiuling^  indicated  a  bed  of  gnrd  from  13  to  16  feet  thick,  and  the  length  of 
the  piles  waa  filed  at  from  36  to  90  feet  llie  Gnindatioru  of  an  abutment  aod  the  ad- 
joining pier  vere  first  laid,  but  the  eihaiulion  of  the  water  waa  so  difficult,  that  only  one 
pier  could  be  finiihed  in  the  first  Kason,  and  the  pilei  were  cut  off  4  bet  4  inchea  below  the 
lur&ce-  Ttkc  abutment  waa  floiahed  the  Dext  leniom,  and  tlie  piles  mt  08*4  feet  4  inchea 
below  knr  water. 

Il  b^ng  found  impowble  to  eitabli^  cofferdams  fi>r  Ibe  pien  in  the  middle  of  the 
tif  et,  a  proposal  was  made  to  adopt  the  method  indicated  by  Belidor,  which  consisted  in 
cutting  off*  the  pilea  under  water,  and  onlung  a  pUtibrm  loaded  with  maaoniy,  by  means 
of  tereral  serewa  firmly  fixed.  H.  de  Cetaart  inTented  a  sanf  to  pertbrm  tbi*  operation, 
bat  more  careful  coDuderation  induced  the  enginecra  to  use  the  caioooo*.  which  Labelye 
bad  just  emplf^ed  at  WesOniniter  Bridge,  and  which  were  merely  placed  on  the  ground 
carrfiilly  Icrelled.  The  bottom  of  these  caissoons  wis  composed  of  pieces  from  10  to  II 
incliea  thick,  whid>  could  rest  on  the  pilea  throughout;  the  aidea  were  moreable,  and  might 
be  adapted  to  a  new  bottom  after  winUng  the  fofmcr  one. 

All  the  other  piera  and  the  aecond  abutment  were  fiiunded  in  thia  manner.  The  pilea 
of  the  lecoad  pier  were  cut  off?  feet  6  io^m,  and  aome  12  feet  9  inchea  below  the  gurfiuK. 
Care  was  talen  to  dredge  the  aand  between  the  piles  aa  much  as  poaaihlc,  and  to  fill  up  tlie 
idtennediate  apace  with  rubble,  the  upper  aurftce  of  which  waa  lerelled  6  inchea  below  the 
houii  of  the  piles,  ao  aa  not  to  affect  the  plaoi^  of  the  caiiaoon*. 

The  pila  were  drixen  by  a  ram  mored  by  a  wbed  ad^ited  to  a  boriaontal  aile ;  this 
ni'Cil  osie-half  the  eipenae  and  number  of  men.  The  aaw  tot  cutting  off  the  heads,  which 
bm  aince  been  onployed  in  aereral  other  places,  WM  eon^tletely  Ricccsafiil.  Tlie  invention 
of  this  nnw''''v  may  be  conaidered  as  a  lery  impoMaot  era  in  the  art  of  building  under 
vatat,  and  on*  of  the  moat  powerfiil  methods  at  the  diqraaal  of  eonctnieloia  to  overcome 
tiie  fliffii'iHiTT  which  nature  oppoaea  to  tfaam ;  it  haa  aomerimea  cut  eX  twenty-two  pilea  in 

Founding  the  piera  at  the  btidf(c  of  Saumur,  by  meatna  of  a  cainooD,  by  De  Ceaaart  in  the 
year  1757,  waa  thus  accompliabed. 

The  bottom  of  the  eaisaoon  waa  48  feet  in  length,  and  30  feet  in  width,  from  outside  to 

Hie  endi  were  in  the  form  of  an  iaoeceles  triangle,  two  aides  of  which  were  13  feet 

The  oulaide  timber  of  tbe  frame-work  was  18  by  16  incfaea,  aeaifed  in  their  length,  in  the 
"""""  termed  IraUt  dt  Agrittr,  and  rebated  on  the  inude  edge  to  a  aufficient  depth  to 
naeiTe  the  tindisa  wUtb  atowed  froia  aide  to  aide,  and  were  dovetailed  at  every  3  feet,  the 


otbera  between  Ibem  beii^  laid  with  square  edges ;  they  were  secured  by  wooden  piua  an 
inch  in  thjekneafc  not  driven  endrely  throng,  in  order  that  the  bottom  of  tbe  cuasoon  should 
pneent  no  inequality  to  tbe  beads  of  the  piles  mi  which  it  was  to  rest  To  &sten  them, 
however,  mora  effectually,  a  wedge  was  driven  into  the  points  of  the  pina  previous  to 
their  behig  inserted,  which  Sveed  them  upwards,  and  fbnned  beneath  a  second  bead,  ren- 
dering their  withdrawal  ^^rp*?**  impoasiblb 

After  the  first  plank*  were  lud  and  pinned  down,  another  piece,  10  inches  in  width,  and 
8  inches  in  height  was  spiked  over  Ouai  ends  and  united  to  the  main  timber  by  iron  bolts, 
15  lines  in  diameter,  at  every  3  feet ;  aa  this  was  laid  another  longitudinal  timber,  13 
inchea  high  and  S  inches  in  width,  boked  throuj^  Ibe  planks,  and  laterally  through  the 
main  timbers :  the  qwce  between   these   outer  timbers  vns   then   covered   with   planks. 
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■mTniitninnnTrnnnnnri'rffiFtftFWft- 


4  bicbea  tbick,  laid  longitudinalljT  aod  crtaung  at  right  angles  those  prerloualjr  laid;  tlius 
the  bottom  became  14  inches  thick,  and  the  superficial  area  of  the  base  1  l&D  square  fect- 

Tbx  height  of  the  iides  vas  16  feet  above  the  bottom,  and  composed  of  24  squared 
timbers,  the  scantling  nrvhicfa  vsi  9  bj  6  inches,  lud  on  edgej  these  vere  of  osk.aad  the 
length  of  each  eoune  was  7S  feet ;  at  the  angles  the^  were  lapped  one  orer  the  other  ^ 
each  two  courses  were  altertutelj  pinned  together.  in«fcing  one  solid  mass. 

To  strengthen  the  angles,  the  timbers  were  doubled,  pieces  4  inches  in  thichncss  bein<^ 


width,  well  pinned  into  tbe  outer  tiinben,  tba  wedge  being  driven  into  the  bead*  of  the 


Cbu-VI. 


In  ■dditioD,  there  vere  three  knees  or  cui 
nice];  fitted,  mud  pinned  very  securely  irith  h 

Within  the  cainoon  were  placed  perpen- 
dicuUrly  other  plankl  at  the  tnda,  4  ioches 
ia  tbicknras,  and  1 S  iochs  in  widdi,  pinned 
vitb  great  can ;  betwerai  these  and  the  angle 
tia  were  five  others,  at  eqnal  diitancci  apart, 
nutained  by   diagonal    sheets,    all    securely 
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'ed  pieces,  B  feet  long  and  8 


the  timbers  wae  all  cbsmfered,  and  moss  of  the  oak  vu  forced  into  them  by  n 
of  chisels  vith  rounded  edges,  drircn  by  iron  hnimncra  till  it  became  very  hard,  and 
cBbetually  closed  the  JDuita.  Oak  lathi  soaked  in  witer,  an  inch  in  width,  rounded  on 
one  side  and  flat  on  the  other,  were  nailed  over  the  joint  of  moss,  care  being  token  to  drive 
tbe  nails  alternately  abore  and  below  the  joint;  this  manner  of  caulking  with  moss 
had  been  preriausly  used  vith  success  for  all  the  large  barges  which  navigated  the  Loire. 

Toattachtheuprightsides  tothe  bottom  of  the  platform  of  tbe  caissoon,  De  Ceisart  made 
use  of  a  Tery  simple  contriTance,  to  that  by  drawing  a  wedge  the  whole  .might  be  released 
at  one  time-  We  have  obserred  that  the  sides  were  composed  of  layen  or  courses  of 
squared  timbers ;  in  the  inside  and  outside  of  these  were  others  placed  perpendicularly,  and 
dovetailed  into  the  sides  of  tbe  naia  timbers  of  tbe  lower  platform,  which  dovetails  were  bo 
cut,  that  thej  allowed  the  timber  to  be  wedged  home  by  an  upright  piece  placed  along  tbc!r 
■ides,  and  at  tbe  bottom  a  void  of  3  inches  m  depth  was  left,  which,  after  tbe  screw  wbicb 
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beld  the  main  upri^l  in  it«  pi 
piece  hj  Its  side  to  be  drav 
moied. 

This  caissiMm  was  eotutruded  in  a  eonreaienl  utiBtim,  and  oonnnenced  bj  driTiu 
thrpe  patallcl  rowe  of  piles  3  fe«t  Irom  centre  lu  coutre.  fbrminft  twenty-four  pils,  united 
by  croH  pieca  sa  feet  in  length ;  the  first  row  was  cot  off  leiel  wiib  tbe  iratei  line,  the 
second  and  third  3  feet  higberi  in  order  Hat  tbe  inclined  plane  ougbt  fittnlitate  the  floating 
of  Ihe  oflissDon.  Hie  vhtHe  vas  made  level  Eo  reoeive  the  platfurm  by  blockiog  up  with 
tlmben,  30  feet  in  length,  wid  of  a  Bcantling  15  by  12  inches.  Jn  tiie  middle  was  a  pro- 
jecting bracket  imd  other  eoatriduiccs,  so  that  when  the  tiottom  of  the  cainoon  w«  niised 
to  an  angle  of  20  degrees,  it  vould  slide  easily  Into  tbe  water. 

In  laying  out  the  bottom,  oarc  wis  taken  to  place  its  centre  of  grarity  6  iacliea  within  on 
the  land  side,  and  after  the  caiaioon  was  eonstnwtedi,  it  vu  filled  with  water  by  means  of  a 
pump,  to  prove  the  caulking. 

To  fix  the  upright  timben  which  were  attacbed  to  the  boriiontal  layers  that  fanned  tbe 
■idea  of  the  caisaoon,  lour  iron  bolts,  %  inches  in  length  and  an  inch  In  diameter,  were  passed 
thiough  Ihem,  with  their  heads  on  the  outside  and  the  nuts  within,  that  they  might  bs 
Msily  unscrewed ;  then  vers  wdl  caulked  roond  with  man  to  keep  tbe  water  from  pcoa- 


trating,  and  eight  ohaiiM  were  attacbed  lo  them  to  &cilltate  their  drawing.  To  preroit  tbe 
caissoffli  &oTn  coUapting  when  placed  in  the  water,  five  diagonal  struts  were  introduced*  which 
could  be  easily  moicd:  after  all  was  prepated,  the  wedges  towards  the  land  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  being  6  inches  nearer  that  side,  an  inclination  to  move  was  given  to 
it ;  siitecn  men  at  eight  jacks  isiscd  il  a  trifle,  and  then  allowed  it  to  slide  gently  towardi 
the  river  ;  when  afloat  it  drew  S4  inches  of  water  ;  the  bottom  was  fbieed  up  about  9  inches 
in  the  centre  (or  every  1000  feet  superfiFial  oT  base,  31  inches  for  SOSO  fbet,  end  5  inches 
tat  5084  feet.  It  was  towed  to  its  position  on  the  Loire  by  s'li  rowers,  and  before  tbe 
heads  of  the  piles  were  cut  off^  the  lower  course  of  masonry  was  comnienced,  J  4  inches 
in  thickness,  over  the  lines  previously  drawn  for  the  position  of  each  stone.  After  this 
it  was  found  that  the  caisaoon  drew  41  inches  of  water,  and  renuined  perfectly  level.  Au 
inclined  plane  waa  formed  of  two  pieces  of  tiiubcr,  on  which  ran  a  small  cftrriage,  that 
brought  down  the  Uocks  of  stone,  and  &cilitated  the  operation  of  the  masons. 

When  the  heads  of  tbe  piles  were  all  cut  olf,  the  caissoon  was  towed  to  its  place*  crery 
precaution  being  taken  to  moor  it  in  its  exact  situation  ;  the  second  course  of  (tone  waa  then 
laid,  20  inches  in  height,  formed  of  30  blocks;  the  caiisoon  then  drew  61  inches  of  water,  it* 
position  was  again  verified  by  stretching  a  piece  of  limber  across  the  intended  span,  and 
when  half  the  third  course  was  lud,  it  was  settled  on  the  heads  of  116  piles,  driven  to 
receive  it  i  a  verification  waa  then  made  that  it  had  takea  up  its  exact  distance  fnatt  the 
pier*  already  constructed  on  the  bind. 

The  linirtb,  fifth,  siiih,  and  seventh  courses  of  stone  were  then  laid  and  cramped,  and  in 
the  eij^ith  course,  which  lurmed  the  springing  of  the  arches,  were  introduced  three  mooring 
rings  nn  each  side,  tied  at  their  ends  by  iron*  14  feet  in  length. 

All  the  masonry  bc^ng  completed,  tbe  Joints  well  dressed,  and  covered  with  powdered 
lime  and  line  sand,  wliich  hardcat  in  watet  tike  puizolono,  the  sides  of  the  calssoon  were 
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remored  by  first  taking  out  the  irons  at  the  ends,  cables  were  attached  to  the  rings  of  the 
diuns,  the  bolts  which  held  the  upright  pieces  were  withdrawn,  and  the  «tays  inside  were 
remoTed ;  the  water  then  ento^ ;  the  upright  timbers,  which  haye  been  described  as  dove- 
tuled  at  their  ends,  were  drivm  downwarcb,  and  the  wedges  at  their  side  being  released, 
were  drawn  up  by  hand ;  these  were  all  taken  out  in  succession,  and  the  sides  drawn  out  by 
means  tit  three  crabs  placed  in  a  barge,  afto-  which  they  were  towed  away  to  be  applied  to 
the  bottom  of  another  caissoon  for  the  next  piers. 

To  retiere  the  centres  after  the  arches  were  turned,  De  Cessart  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting 
away  a  portion  of  the  ends  of  the  braoes ;  he  removed  the  wood  by  maHng  as  it  were  three 
mortices,  and  leaving  the  whc^  centre  supported  upon  two  tenons  at  its  ends,  2  inches  in 
width  only ;  these  were  afterwards  cut  away,  and  the  whole  dropped  in  a  body. 

Bridge  cf  Jbun,  on  ike  Loire,  begun  1755  by  Bayeux,  is  the  longest  bridge  in  France, 
except  thoee  of  St  Esprit  and  La  Guillotiere,  over  the  Rhone  at  Lyons. 

It  was  finished  in  1763,  and  consists  of  fifteen  elliptical  arches,  rising  a  third,  and  80  feet 
span.  The  piers  are  16  £eet  thick ;  the  breadth  c^  the  bridge  is  48  feet ;  it  was  founded 
portly  by  cofferdams,  and  partly  by  caissoons ;  the  length  and  water-way  appear  great  when 
compared  with  the  neighbouring  bridges ;  several  accidents  have  nevertheless  occurred. 

The  bottom  is  a  sand  bank  fif^m  6  to  10  feet  thick,  under  which,  and  from  19  to  83  feet 
below  low  water,  is  a  bed  of  tufii,  in  which  the  piles  penetrate  about  a  foot  This  foundation 
appeared  sufficiently  secure ;  the  piles  of  one  pier  have,  however,  yielded  to  the  superin* 
cumbent  weight,  and  it  has  sunk  about  3  feet,  and  gone  over  about  as  much.  The  arches 
weredemolished,  and  the  pier  removed,  as  well  as  another  construction  on  the  old  foundation ; 
this  accident  is  attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  timber  of  the  piles,  which  had  remained 
a  long  time  underground,  and  were  partly  rotten. 

A  thaw  then  occasioned  the  sinking  of  three  other  piers,  the  ice  formed  a  kind  of  bar 
above  the  bridge,  and  the  water  running  rapidly  under  the  arches  on  one  side  only  carried 
away  the  sand  between  the  piles,  and  laid  tliem  bare,  and  four  arches  fell  in.  'l*he  recon- 
struction of  the  piers  was  very  difficult,  the  ruins  of  the  first  pier  were  removed  with  great 
labour  and  expense,  and  the  foundations  were  consolidated  and  rendered  secure ;  the  second 
pier  was  still  more  difficult,  the  piles  having  gone  over  3  feet  on  one  side,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  suppress  the  three  last  arches,  which  would  have  given  a  greater  water-way  than 
was  necessary ;  this  plan  was  therefore  not  adopted,  and  a  method  was  suggested  for  es- 
tablishing a  cofferdiun  on  the  platform  of  a  caissoon,  which  projected  4  feet  3  inches 
beycmd  the  masonry,  and  the  latter  faces  were  thus  restored.  The  interior  was  then  to  be 
emptied,  and  the  courses  and  bottom  would  be  easily  removed,  it  beins  impossible  to  ar- 
range a  coflerdam  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the  great  depth,  and  the  nuns  <^  the  arches. 

Tliis  method  did  not  entirely  succeed,  because  the  piles  had  yielded  unequally ;  those  on 
the  outside  having  resisted  more  than  the  others,  the  bottom  was  broken  and  the  pier  had 
passed  through  it  These  injuries  rendered  the  total  exhaustion  of  the  cofferdam  im- 
possible ;  the  remaining  courses  were  raised  piecemeal  by  multiplying  the  machines  and 
pumps,  and  the  bottom  of  the  caissoon  being  entirely  destroyed,  it  was  removed  by  thirty- 
six  chains  attached  to  different  machines,  worked  by  ninety-six  men,  who  raised  abuut 
91 1  tons  at  once ;  it  was  brought  ashore  by  150  casks  and  two  boats. 

Bridge  of  MovUne,  on  the  Alier,  was  begun  in  1756,  and  finished  in  1764,  under  tlie 
direction  of  M.  de  Regemorte,  and  consists  of  13  elliptical  arches,  64  feet  span.  The  piers 
are  1 1  feet  8  inches  tiiick ;  the  breadth  is  42  feet  8  inches.  The  construction  of  this  bridge 
was  very  difficult ;  three  bridges  had  been  erected  in  the  same  situation  in  35  years ; 
two,  of  stone,  had  been  successively  carried  away.  The  last  was  by  Mansard,  it 
consisted  of  three  great  elliptical  arches  supported  by  thick  piers,  which  only  gave  a  wat^-r- 
way  of  377  feet.  The  length  was  830  feet  The  fall  of  these  bridges  was  attributable 
hoih  to  defects  in  their  construction  and  want  of  width,  a  circumstance  which  the  nature  of 
the  bottom  rendered  very  dangerous.  The  bottom  is  a  coarse  sand  of  great  depth,  into  which 
it  is  difficult  to  force  piles  of  from  10  to  12  feet,  although  the  floods  frequently  tear  it  up  to 
a  depth  of  16  or  20  feet 

M.  de  Regemorte  perceived  the  necessity  for  increasing  the-  water-way  considerably,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  the  sequel  has  proved  that  what  he  gave 
it  was  &r  from  being  too  much.  In  1 790  the  water  rose  to  within  3  feet  of  the  crown  of 
the  arch,  and  it  was  thought  that  if  the  right  bank  had  not  given  way,  it  would  have  run 
some  risk.  The  increase  of  width  did  not  remove  all  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  bridge ;  it 
was  thought  that  the  least  obstacle  in  one  arch  might  occasion  the  soil  to  be  carried  away 
from  under  the  others  ;  to  avoid  this  a  framework  was  constructed  under  the  bridge,  6  feet 
6  inches  thick,  having  the  upper  surfiice  3  feet  3  inches  below  the  level  of  the  water  :  the 
breadth  is  1 1 1  feet  6  inches.  Tliis  precaution  set  all  anxiety  at  rest  There  are  few  cases 
where  the  arrangements  have  been  made  so  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  natural  circum- 
stances of  the  place,  or  have  been  worked  out  in  so  intelligent  a  manner.  The  details  of 
the  oonstrucUon  have  been  published  by  ]M.  de  Regemorte. 

s  4 
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AqueAai  of  MomfpdHir,  a  one  of  the  floert  irorlu  of  the  kind  in  France,  and  nroducta 
water  from  tbc  mukcb  of  St  ClemeDt  and  Boulidou  to  the  (own  of  MontpelUer.  It  va> 
built  in  13  jean  bf  PItou. 

There  are  tiro  tiers  of  arebeatthe  lover  ia  70  in  number,  thdr  (pan  is  ST  fed  8  inchea, 
the  thickness  of  the  piers  12  leet  3  incbea.  Iltoae  nS  the  upper  tier  are  oalj  9  feet  The 
greatest  height  of  tbe  aqueduct  is  93  faet.  It  is  eatirelj  coustnicted  of  squared  atoue ;  one 
of  its  terminations  is  in  the  Place  de  Pejrou,  which  it  trarerKa  on  tbree  arches,  where 
there  is  a  reaerroir.     lie  total  leusth  is  3915  feet. 

AqutdMct  of  Carpaitnu,  on  the  Aiuon,  has  33  semicaieular  arches,  38  feet  4  iocbet  (pan, 
and  13  lesser  arches  of  3S  feet  ^  iochca,  without  eomprinug  a  s^mental  arch  of  76  feet 
9  inches,  on  which  it  croaaes  the  Anson.  Tbe  thickness  of  the  piers  i)  13  feet  9  inebes- 
ItB  widdi  is  7  (bet  3  incbes  abore  and  17  feet  bek>w ;  the  greatest  height  is  8U  feet,  and 
tbe  total  leiiglb  SS60  feet 

Bridgi  of  Dolt,  m  lAo  D<x^  begun  in  1 76a  and  finished  in  1 764  by  Gu£ret,  consists  of 
1 1  elliptical  ardies  rising  a  third,  from  53  to  63  fbet  in  span.  The  piers  are  from  10  feet 
8  ioche*  to  1 1  tbet  6  in^fs  in  thickness.  Their  feundaCions,  7  feet  6  inches  below  tha 
water,  are  supported  hy  little  piles  about  1 3  feet  long.  Hie  fecings  are  of  squared  stone, 
and  the  bridge  appears  to  haTC  been  carefully  builL 

A  sort  of  false  framework  was  constructed  below  tffidge,  and  some  jetties  made  round 
the  piers ;  two,  however,  sunk,  which  has  occasioned  the  bi\  of  the  corresponding  archen. 
Tbe  piles  vbicb  supported  them  bad  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  materials  which  re- 
tained them,  and  it  had  been  thought  sufiicicnt  to  plsoe  jetties  round  the  piers,  without 
filling  up  the  Toid  formed  in  tbc  interior  t£  the  foundntion. 

Bridgi  of  Man/a,  on  the  Sane,  where  the  river  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches, 
catch  about  360  feet  wide,  and  one  leaser  branch     the  old  bridge,  called  that  of  Linui;  was 


trucled  on  the  first  of  these ;  the  se 

mposed  of  thirteen  arches,  compHung  oi  „   , 

lame  number  of  arches,  beta*  which  ■  new  bridge  was  oammenced. 


Tbe  Hone  employed  was  brought  from  the  quarries  oF  Saillancourt,  ClKrancc  and 
Veteiul,  all  of  which  were  of  excellent  (|uslity.  In  Penonet's  work  is  shown  tbe  con- 
struction of  tbe  centre^  and  the  methods  adc^ted  to  supply  the  various  material  to  tbc 
workmen,  which  are  novel  and  interesting. 

The  colferdnm  was  fermed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  constructed  at  Ncuilly;  the 
piles  were  Bhod  with  iron  and  driven  with  heavy  rams,  some  with  a  fbrco  of  half  a 
ton ',  and  after  the  whole  were  placed,  the  dragging  commenced,  and  vras  continued 
until  all  the  mud  and .  sand  were   removed  \    the   machine    used    being    titat   contrived 
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hj  H.  Rcgctnorte  far  the  ume  purpoie  at  the  bridge  of  Moultiu.  The  tpaee  between 
Ike  ^les  was  then  filled  with  cUj,  Bnd,  when  witer-tight,  the  pumping  out  wtH  coin- 
menccdf  and  the  vbote  oT  the  vest  intmor  rendered  dry :  pumps  tnd  chapeletA  worked 
bf  men.  and  an  umlenbot-wheel,  btiag  en  '      '  .        ■  - 

WH  under  the  diiwtioo*  of  H.  Hupouj,  ' 

fbundaliotis  in  1757,  and  waa  finiahcd  by  M.  Ferronet  in  1765;  _  

tical  vcbet,  1 1 5  and  1 38  feet  in  (pan.  Thar  tpringings  an  3  feet  3  ineliea  helow 
nirftcc^  uid  the  pIatG>rm  of  the  foundation*  6  feet  6  incbea;  the  height  of  the  mid 
ardwt  37  feet  3  Indws,  and  of  th«e  at  the  two  (idea  35  feet  S  inches.  ThepienareS5  i 
T  inclie^  and  the  abutrntnta  28  feet  9  incha ;  the  width  is  35  feet  5  ioehea. 


In  conitnieting  the  uchea  of  Ihia  bridge,  they  commenoed  by  one  of  the  tide  arches, 
whidi  waa  almost  Hniihed,  when  there  were  only  ten  couna  of  vouaaoin  on  the  middle  arch. 
the  inequalitf  of  preamre  reaulting  from  thia  on  the  inteimediale  pier  thruil  it  in  a 
boriaontid  directiofu  7^  piles  took  a  alight  inclination,  and,  althou^  the  vou&aoLra  of  the 
great  ar^  were  placed  with  the  greatest  ponlble  ceierity,  the  motion  waa  not  atopped  till 
the  pier  had  moved  4]  inches ;  the  arch  waa,  howcTcr,  eootinued,  and,  to  preicnt  the  efTcct  of 
pressure  on  the  other  pier,  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  distance  from  the  centre  by  ties 
composed  of  pieon  acaifed  together.  This  precaution  succeeded  perfectly,  and  after 
putting  in  the  key-stonea,  the  first  pier  was  carried  back  2\  inchea  towards  its  proper  position. 
'ilie  details  of  the  construction  have  been  published  hy  M.  Ferronet. 

Bridge  of  Bord,  on  lAt  Ont  built  in  1T64  bj  M.  Leclerc,  is  on  the  road  from  Moulins  to 
Autun.  It  Gonnsts  of  a  ongle  arch  69  feet  3  inches  span.  All  the  fecings  are  of  squared 
stone,  and  the  work  is  very  good. 

Brid^  ofNogaU,  «■  Ms  Seiiu,  built  between  1T66  and  1T69.  by  M.  Ferronet,  oonsists  of 
one  ell^tieal  arch,  96  feet  in  span,  39  feet  9  bigb  fl^>m  the  springing  to  the  key.  The 
tbieknesa  of  the  abutments  is  19  feet,  they  have  shoulders  and  terrace  walls.  He  arch  ia  of 
very  hard  sandstone,  and  its  thickness  is  from  4  feet  3  inches  to  5  feet  2  inches 

'Die  bridge  of  Nogent  has  been  tbc  subject  of  an  Latcrcstlng  experiment  on  the  motion 
arul  rupture  of  arches.  Before  the  centres  were  removed,  a  portion  of  the  masonry  of  the 
haunchn  had  been  constructed,  which  partly  prevented  the  joints  of  the  voussoin,  which 
had  opened  during  Uie  progress  of  the  work,  from  closing  as  they  generally  do ;  added  to 
thui,  the  centrea  were  struck  immediately  alter  the  arch  was  finished,  which  increased  the 
Kttlement ;  these  dilTerent  circumitances  rendered  the  points  where  the  acting  parts  of  the 
vault  separate  ftom  the  resisting  parts  Tery  Tisibic,  and  particular  arrangeraenls  have  been 
made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  them  eloctly- 

Hrldge  of  Albiat,  m  Ou  Avtynm.  This  was  built  in  ]  770  hy  M.  Boesnler.  It  consists 
of  three  elli|itical  arches  76  feet  9  inches  and  B3  f^  in  apan.      Its  width  is  39  feet 

Bridgt  of  Sorga,  oa  the  Aitthiott,  constructed  by  M.  Regemortc  ;  jt  conwatj  of  7  arches 
19  feel  3  inches  in  xpan.      Gates  arc  attached  to  them  by  means  of  which  the  water  may  be 
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entirely  shut  out.     Tlie  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  inundation  of  the  Loire,  which 
covered  an  extensive  country,  and  made  the  Aiithion  flow  back  to  a  great  height. 

Bridge  of  Carhonney  on  the  GaroTtnej  constructed  in  1 770  by  M.  Saget.  It  ccmnsta  of 
three  equal  elliptical  arches  rising  a  third,  102  feet  in  span.  Tlie  vaults  are  extradossed, 
and  with  the  starlings  are  of  squared  stone,  the  rest  is  of  briclc.  The  width  is  25  feet  7 
inches. 

Bridge  of  MontignaCf  on  M«  VSzire,  begun  in  1766  and  finished  in  1772  by  Tardi£  It 
has  two  semicircular  arches,  42  feet  8  inches  in  span,  and  on^  elliptical  of  66  feet  The 
abutments  and  one  pier  are  founded  on  a  rock.     The  other  pier  is  supported  on  piles. 

Bridge  of  Brivee,  oH  the  I/nre,  constructed  1772  by  Grrangent  It  consists  of  five 
elliptical  arches  from  51  to  59  foet  in  span,  and  two  lesser  arches  of  10  feet  span, 
placed  behind  the  abutments.  Its  breadth  is  28  feet  6  inches.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  and 
in  great  floods  the  water  rises  to  the  cordon  without  irguring  it.  This  is  the  first  bridge 
under  which  the  Loire  passes,  being  at  this  point  a  rapid  torrent. 

Bridge  of  Pesmes,  on  the  Ougnon,  constructed  1772  by  Bertrand ;  consists  of  three  seg- 
mental arches,  44  feet  9  inches  in  span.  The  piers  are  6  feet  4  inches  thick,  and  the  abut- 
ments 12  feet  9  inches.  The  arches  are  flattened,  and  only  rise  3  feet  10  inches,  or  nearly 
one  twelfth  of  the  chord.  The  thickness  of  the  vault  at  the  summit  is  3  feet  10  inches. 
The  height  of  the  piers,  1 1  feet  8  inches  firom  the  platform. 

The  bridge  of  Pesmcs  is  the  first  in  France  in  which  arcs  of  circles  were  used  whose 
springings  are  on  a  level  with  high  water.  The  arches  sank  c<Kisiderably  when  the 
centres  were  struck,  and  the  want  of  thickness  in  the  abutments  has  occasioned  some 
important  settlements  in  one  of  them,  the  consequences  of  which  were  only  prevented  by 
using  extraordinary  precautions. 

Bridge  of  Pontlieu,  on  the  Huisne,  built  in  1773  by  Voglii.  It  consists  of  three  elliptical 
arches,  wliich  rise  between  a  third  and  fourth  of  the  span,  which  is  57  feet  4  inches.  The 
thickness  of  the  abutments  is  14  feet  5  inches.  Tliis  bridge  having  no  plinth,  the  parapet 
forms  one,  projecting  1  foot  7  inches  fi'om  the  faces  of  the  bridge. 

Bridge  of  Ingeraheim,  on  the  Fecht,  constructed  in  1773  by  M.  Clinchamp,  a  military 
engineer.  It  consists  of  three  elliptical  arches,  rising  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  with 
a  span  of  from  50  to  60  feet  The  thickness  of  the  abutments  is  21  feet  3  inches.  It  is 
built  on  pUes  6  feet  6  inches  bdow  low  water. 

Bridge  of  DrSme,  constructed  in  1 774  by  M .  Bouchet,  on  the  road  from  Lyons  to  Mar- 
seilles, with  three  elliptical  arches,  rising  a  third,  from  85  to  96  feet  span. 

This  bridge  is  of  very  beautiful  construction,  but  the  foundations  are  now  too  high. 
Hie  bed  of  the  river  has  sunk  below  bridge,  and  as  the  foundations  are  of  ^uared  stone,  a 
fidl  is  produced  which  might  occasion  the  earth  to  wash  away ;  this  has  been  provided 
against  by  driving  piles,  between  which  large  stones  are  thrown,  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
current  The  bridge  itself  is  also  too  high,  the  floods  never  rising  above  half  the  height 
of  the  arches,  which  is  the  more  evident  on  comparing  its  height  with  that  of  the  banks 
above  the  bridge. 

Perronet,  Jean  Ro^y^he,  a  celebrated  engineer  attached  to  the  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  was 
born  at  Surene,  near  Paris,  in  1708.  His  fiither  was  an  officer  in  the  French  service,  and 
a  native  of  Vevei,  in  Switzerland,  after  whose  death  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
architecture,  and  in  1 725  he  became  a  pupU  of  Debeausire,  one  of  the  architects  of  Paris. 
When  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age.  he  was  «itrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  tlie 
great  sewer  of  that  portion  of  the  quay,  called  TAbreuvoirs,  between  the  bridge  of ' 
Louis  XVI.  and  the  Tuilleries ;  and  also  of  the  projecting  footway  of  the  Quai  Pelletier,  near 
the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1747,  the  minister  Trudaine  founded  the  School  of  the  Fonts 
ct  Chauss^es,  and  placed  Perronet  at  its  head ;  he  had  been  for  ten  years  an  associate  of  this 
body,  and  had  obtained  the  office  of  inspector  and  engineer-in-chief  of  the  department  of 
Aleiigon.  In  becoming  a  director  of  the  new  establishment  in  February,  1747,  he  received 
the  title  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fonts  et  Chauss^  in  France,  and  in  the  administration  of 
tliis  celebrated  establishment  he  fully  maintained  the  high  idea  his  talents  had  inspired,  and 
the  great  works  which  were  entrusted  to  him  confirmed  his  reputation,  lliirteen  bridges 
were  executed  from  his  designs,  and  eight  which  were  projected  show  his  ability  and  in- 
vention. All  are  remarkable  for  some  peculiar  beauty,  and  some  are  masterpieces,  never 
having  been  surpassed,  as  Neuilly,  Nemours,  St  Maxence,  and  that  of  Louis  XVL  at  Paris. 
Neuilly  was  the  first  example  of  a  level  bridge,  and  was  commenced  in  1766  ;  all  the  court 
were  present  when  the  centres  were  struck,  in  September,  1772,  the  whole  belonging  to  the 
five  arches  were  lowered  in  three  minutes  and  a  half.  St  Maxence  is  remarkable  for  the 
l>oIdness  of  its  design ;  that  of  Nemours,  finished  in  1805,  has  undergone  some  change,  but 
tlie  design  was  Perronet*s. 

That  of  Louis  XVL,  at  Paris,  may  be  considered  as  peculiarly  his  own  ;  it  unites  every 
species  of  elegance,  convenience,  solidity,  and  easy  approach  ;  it  was  to  have  been  decorated 
%vith  trophies,  but  the  statues  of  illustrious  men  who  have  done  honour  to  France  have  been 
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substituted  for  them.  Pcrronet  was  desirous  of  perforating  the  piers  and  abutments,  which 
would  have  added  to  its  beauty  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  intention,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fears  entertained  by  some  that  such  a  construction  was  insecure :  he  returned 
to  this  idea  in  the  bridge  of  Maxence,  and  experience  has  proved  that  these  fears  were 
chimerical.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  as  M.  Bertrand  has  observed,  that  at  the  time 
PentMiet  was  studying  architecture  at  the  Louvre,  the  Academy  having  proposed  a  prize  for 
a  dengn  for  a  bridge  to  be  constructed  opposite  the  church  of  the  Maddai^e,  Perronet  was 
the  successful  competitor. 

His  cUums  to  public  gratitude  are  not  confined  to  these  works :  to  him  France  was 
indebted  for  the  Canal  de  Bourgoyne;  he  also  proposed  to  render  the  river  Yvette  navi- 
gable, an  extremely  bold  project,  which  has  been  superseded  by  the  executicm  of  the  Canal 
de  rOurque. 

During  the  space  of  thirty  years,  in  the  neighbouxhood  of  Pkuis  alone»  more  than  GOO 
leagues  of  road  were  formed  and  planted  with  trees;  a  vast  number  were  widened, 
levelled,  and  rendered  convenient  for  every  kind  of  traffic ;  and  before  1790  nearly 
SOOO  bridges,  of  various  span,  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Fonts  et 


He  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  salt  works  in  1757,  which  he  held  till 
1786. 

He  invented  several  ingenious  machines ;  among  them  a  saw  for  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
piles  wider  water ;  a  cart,  called  after  him,  which  unloaded  itsdf ;  a  drag  for  cleaning  har- 
bours and  rivers ;  a  plane  table  carrying  a  pencil ;  a  double  pump,  with  a  continued 
actioo  ;  and  an  odo-metre,  applicable  to  pumping  out.  This  latter  instrument,  which  may 
be  adapted  to  all  mafihin<*s,  i^ows  the  number  of  turns  of  the  winch  made  by  the  workmen 
employed,  and  by  this  means  regulates  the  quantity  of  work  and  price ;  it  is  also  used  for 
measnring  the  distance  travelled  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  useful 
for  miUtary  men ;  and  it  is  so  exact  as  to  indicate  the  retrograde  steps. 

Perronet  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London,  Stockholm,  Berlin,  &c.,  and 
several  otiier  learned  bodies.  The  court  of  Russia,  in  1778,  desired  him  to  prepare  a  design 
lor  a  bridge  over  the  Neva,  which  was  of  a  very  magnificent  character. 

Perronet  bequeathed  his  bust,  in  noarble,  presented  by  his  pupils,  his  books,  his  models, 
&e.,  to  the  Fonts  et  Chauss£es. 

His  great  age,  and  the  respeet  his  services  had  acquired,  preserved  him  firom  the  revo- 
lutionary tempest,  and  he  died  universally  regretted  in  1794. 

His  published  works  consist  of  an  account  of  the  bridges  of  Neuilly,  Mantes,  Orleans, 
&c,  several  memoirs  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  memoir  on 
conducting  the  waters  of  the  Yvette  and  Bievre  to  Ptais,  and  on  the  means  which  might  be 
adopted  to  construct  arches  of  stones  from  200  to  500  feet  span. 

The  roads  formed  by  him  and  various  designs  were  published  in  three  volumes,  folio,  at 
the  expense  of  the  government. 

M.  Lesage  published,  in  1805,  an  eloquent  discourse  upon  M.  Perronet,  who  may  be 
considered  the  most  distinguished  civil  engineer  in  France  who  had  been  instructed 
by  the  writings  of  Belidor,  in  which  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  emlxniy  what 
was  known  of  hydraulic  architecture :  the  Italian  philosophers  at  that  time  had,  by  their 
discoveries,  awakened  in  the  schools  of  France  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  science,  and 
had  already  pointed  out  the  connection  that  existed  between  practice  and  the  mathematical 
ifcienoes.  It  was  not,  however,  the  high  scientific  attainments  of  Perronet  that  exalted 
his  nam^  or  caused  him  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  lera  in  bridge-building,  but  his  nice 
observance  of  the  prevailing  modes  of  construction,  which  he  set  about  reducing  to  a 
system,  and  which  turned  to  the  best  account  ^e  movements  and  employments  of  workmen 
aud  artificers  of  every  denomination ;  he  showed  where  labour  might  be  saved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  machines,  and  instructed  them  how  many  difilicnlties  which  occur  in  laying  the 
fottndati<His  of  buildings  in  water  might  be  overcome,  then  unknown  or  forgotten.  We 
cannot  turn  over  the  engravings  which  represent  the  labours  of  this  eminent  engineer 
without  acknowledging  how  much  we  owe  him ;  he  evidently  belonged  to  the  school  of 
utility,  upon  which  is  now  engrailed  in  France  the  refinements  of  mathematical  analysis : 
those  youths  who  now  aspire  to  be  eminent  as  civil  engineers  undergo  a  scrutinising  ex- 
amination in  the  physical  sciences,  and  are  not  admitted  to  the  post  of  sub-insj^ector,  nor  are 
they  introduced  to  any  practical  employment,  until  they  have  shown  a  perfect  acquirement 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  geometry,  mathematics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  the  sciences 
connected  with  them. 

The  practical  man  is  considered  as  the  mtreprtHeur,  or  contractor,  and  never  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  any  great  work,  nor  is  his  opinion  valued  finther  than  as  regards 
his  capability  of  performing  what  he  is  entrusted  to  execute :  the  design  in  Fzanoe  b  left  to 
the  learned,  and  the  carrying  into  effect  to  the  artixan. 
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Of  Ferronef s  bridges,  those  at  Orleans,  Mantes,  and  NeuiUy,  exhibit  the  most  profound 
knowledge  of  construction,  and  the  principles  of  the  art.  The  rise  of  the  arches  is 
between  a  third  and  quarter  of  their  span ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  cofferdams  were  jfbrmed  is  also  deserving  of 
our  attention;  although  to  an  English  engineer  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  lavish  employment  of  material,  and  too  much 
expended  upon  the  temporary  bridges,  and  tackle  to  supply 
the  stone  &c.  for  the  construction  of  the  piers. 

In  the  bridge  at  Neuilly  there  was  a  novelty  introduced 
in  the  formation  of  the  soffites  of  the  arches,  which  were 
shaped  to  suit  the  contracted  vein  of  water,  as  formed  in 
tlie  entrance  and  exit  of  pipes.  This  was  ingeniously  exe- 
cuted, by  making  the  general  form  of  the  arch  elliptical,  but 
the  headers  followed  the  s^^ment  of  a  circle :  thus,  whilst 
the  elliptical  arch  rose  a  quarter  of  the  span,  the  s^^ent  of 
the  circle  had  given  to  it  a  ninth  rise ;  by  this  arrangonent 
it  was  supposed  the  flood  waters  obtained  a  better  passage, 
and  also  superior  lightness  of  effect  given  to  the  bridge. 

Mansard,  Gabriel,  Hupeau,  Gautiers,  and  Perronet,  by 
means  of  cofferdams,  constructed  the  piers  of  bridges  on 
very  rapid  and  deep  streams ;  and  in  the  published  works 
of  the  hitter,  the  engineer  will  find  all  the  detail  of  their 
operations  very  beautifully  given.  Water  wheels  were 
usually  employed  to  work  bucket  wheds,  which  threw  up 
the  water  as  much  as  twelve  feet,  and  thus  kept  the  interior 
uf  the  cofferdams  dry. 

Bridge  of  Neuittyy  on  the  Seine.  This  cdebrated  work  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  M.  Perronet,  and  was  conducted 
under  his  superintendence  by  M.  de  Chezy;  it  was  begun  in 
1768,  and  finished  in  1774,  and  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the 
palace  of  the  TuUleries,  and  the  centre  walk  of  the  Champs 
Elys^ ;  the  line  is  prolonged  by  the  road  along  the  rising  jf£ 
ground  of  Chante  Coq,  where  it  divides,  one  branch  to  St 
Germain,  the  other  to  Bezons. 

It  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches,  rising  a  quarter,  128 
feet  in  span.  Their  springings  are  on  a  level  with  low 
water,  and  there  is  a  distance  of  7  feet  5  inches  between 
high  water  and  the  neck  of  the  arch.  Tlie  thickness  of  the 
piers  is  only  13  feet  10  inchesL  The  plan  of  the  starlings 
is  a  semicircle;  they  are  slightly  curved  at  half  their  height. 
Behind  the  abutments,  the  thickness  of  which  is  35  feet 
5  inches,  are  arches  for  warehouses  15  fiset  in  span.  The 
roads  to  the  warehouses  are  paved  for  a  great  distance, 
and  the  slopes  are  sustained  by  walls  extending  331  feet  on 
each  side.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  48  feet;  31  feet 
for  the  road,  and  6  feet  6  inches  for  each  foot  pavement.  Tlie 
arches  are  brought  to  a  level  with  the  feoe  of  the  bridge 
by  comes  de  vache,  terminated  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
arc  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  ellipua. 

The  foundations  are  on  piles,  and  were  pumped  out  by 
cofferdams  7  feet  6  inches  below  low  water ;  the  breadth  of 
the  mass  on  which  the  piers  are  built  is  22  feet  4  inches ;  it 
projects  2  feet  1  inch  round  the  whole  of  the  foundations. 
Tlie  fecings  are  of  large  squared  stone,  and  the  mass  of 
construction  is  filled  in  with  rubble  to  26  feet  above  low 
water. 

The  river  formerly  divided  into  two  branches  at  the  point 
where  the  bridge  is  built ;  one  part  of  the  island  was  re- 
moved to  enlarge  the  arm  on  the  side  of  Courbevoie,  and 
tlie  other  was  filled  up ;  had  not  this  been  done,  the  bridge 
must  have  been  in^two  parts.  Compared  with  the  other 
Paris  bridges,  the  water-way  is  too  great,  and  we  must 
regret  that  a  work  so  perfect  in  all  its  details  should  have 
so  great  a  defect  in  its  general  arrangement.  The  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  this  arc  already  perceptible,  by  an 
evident  silting  up  in  the  islands  between  which  it  b  situated. 
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1775  from  Aubry'i 

nd  IB  carefiillj  constructed  and  deeonted ;  the 
remarkable.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  which  w» 
great  difficulty  waa  experienced  in  constructing 
arried  away  aevenJ  time*,  and  could  <Hily  be 
finished  by  workinf  with  great  celerity  when  the  water  was  low.  The  fill  renders  the 
paM*ge  exLreiDely  dangeroui  for  the  floats  of  limber  which  come  down  the  riTeri  and  which 
run  tbe  riak  of  bejng  broken  on  the  rocks. 

Bridge  of  FntuJiani,  on  the  Thouet.  at  Saumur,  wu  begun  in  1TT4,  under  the  direction 
of  H.  de  VogUe.  and  finished  in  17H!i,  under  M.  de  Limay  i  it  consists  of  three  segmental 
arcbe*  S5  Riet  3  inchn  span,  and  B  feet  7  inches  high.     The  piers  are  12  (net  9  inchts  thick 
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■oliilated  b;  thiee  bultrcnoi,  each  9  &et  3  inchca  long,  and  G  feet  G  inches  wide.      Thu 
iwction  of  Ilic  TOuiKoln  in  continued  for  a  length  or  13  leet  bcjoud  the  opening. 

The  arches  *cre  mised  I  fiwt  I  Inch  higher  on  the  working  drawings.      Tbey  rrniaineii 
a  year  on  the  centres,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  mean  linking  of  the  aich  wu  3]  inches  ; 


fort^  daj>  after  tha  oentrea  were  • 
hating  been  laid  tbtj  poon  afler, 
arcb  aaaumed  a  slight  curvalun 
These  settlen 


-uek,  it  was  6)  inches.     The  parapeti  and  the  paTamcnt 

new  settlement  took  place,  and  the  panpets  over  each 
the  tersed  sine  of  which  was  I|  inches  in  1793,  and  1| 
were  accompanied  with  an  opening  of  the  joints  of  the 

iTches.  and  are  less  perceptible  in  the  middle  than  in 
issed  centres,  sccording  to  PeTrDnefs 


eitrados  at  the  springing  of  the  arc) 

the  two  other  arches.     The  Taults  were  placed  on  ti 

Bridge  of  Latw,  on  the  Agout,  constructed  in  1775.  It  conusts  of  a  great  elliptjcsil 
arch  approaching  a  semicircle,  irilh  a  span  of  ICO  feet  9  inches.  The  breadth  ii  38  feet  4 
walls.  The  thickneas  of  the  arch  is  10  le«t  8  incbes  at 
c  of  the  wearing  awB<r  which  has  Uken  plHc.  The 
aceidenta  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  strength  in  the  abutanenta,  which  are  verj  thick. 
The  sustaining  walls,  whose  conTei  form  tends  to  diminish  the  resistance,  could  not  sustain 
the  pressure  of  the  earth,  and  thej  have  been  reconstructed  and  oouBalidated  «i  tha 
intarior.     The  water-way  appears  too  great      It  is  too  highly  deeonted  iiir  its  lituatiaL 

Brtdgi  of  Soma;  on  the  Armanftm.  was  built  in  1T80  by  M.  Dumorey  ;  it  has  a  single 
semichoulsr  arch  76  bet  9  inches  span.  The  retaining  walls  support  more  than  43  b«t  of 
earth,  tbey  are  9  feet  7  inobes  thick,  and  are  strengthened  by  butttessea.  Althou^  there  waa 
only  a  tbickaeas  of  13  Giet  6  inches  of  earth  between  the  parapet  walls  of  the  bridge  tbey 
were  not  sufficient ;  buge  buttresses  were  constructed  to  prevent  the  thrusting  out,  whieb 
seemed  evident  when  tha  earth  wss  only  three-fourths  of  its  present  haght. 

£rK^i!/'Nan%,(na*i)wiw,  built  in  1780  by  H.  Gauthey  ;  it  oonsitta  of  fits  ^ipticsd 
acehes  rinng  a  third,  76  feet  9  inches  in  span ;  the  piers  arc  16  bet  thick,  and  are  ell^tical 
oo  the  plan )  the  height  of  the  piers  is  8  feet  6  indies,  and  the  plat&rm  is  4  &et  3  inehea 
m»  very  bdow  low  water. 

The  curvature  of  the  &ces  of  the  piers,  and  the  springings  of  the  arches,  is  prolonged  to 
the  starlings,  so  that  the  water  does  not  meet  any  angle  or  &ce  opposed  to  the  direction  of 
the  current,  and  the  contraction  it  undergoes  in  pasung  the  bridge  is  as  slight  as  posnble. 
The  arches  are  constructed  with  coins  of  squared  stsne,  the  intervals  being  Blled  with 
worked  rubble,  so  as  to  fbira  natural  caiaaoons. 

Bridgt  of  Chabm,  m  Iht  Saone,  is  nn  old  bridge  of  five  semicircular  arches,  from  4!  feet 
B  Inches  to  64  feet  span,  the  breadth  is  19  feel  S  inches.  It  was  enlarged  I7  Gautbey  to 
32  feet  1  above  bridge  the  starlings  were  triangular,  and  the  enlargement  waa  effected  by 
corna  de  vache ;  below  they  were  rectangular,  and  arcbivolti  were  fbnned.  On  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  starlings  are  obelisks  for  supporting  the  lamps,  they  are  set  half  into  the 
wall  as  high  as  the  parapet.  Besides  the  live  great  arches,  there  is  a  smaller  one  through 
which  the  towing  horses  pass,  and  it  would  be  easy,  by  means  of  a  small  iron  balcony,  to 
pass  the  rope  onder  the  next  arch,  which  would  prevent  any  interruption  in  tile  towing. 

Bridgto/St.  Mozcaamm  Ut  Otss,  begun  in  1774,  anif  finished  1784,  after  tiie  dengns  of 
M.  Ferronet ;  the  works  were  oondudad  by  M.  Dause  and  M.  Dumoustier.      It  ia  cOBk- 


e  wginenUl  irdia  77  feet,  9  inchei  in  (pan,   ud  6  Teet  4  incbct  high,      Tlw 
B  of  the  plera  u  9  feet  6  inchn ;  the  abutmenti  irere  h>  hiTc  been  £4  ^t  thick, 
■tccngtliened  bj  three  buttrencs  19  feet  long,  but  thej  were  carried  ap  In  a  solid  ma» 
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64  feet  thick,  which  rises  to  the  under  side  of  the  pa^emoit.  The  height  of  the  piers 
is  19  feet  3  inches,  and  their  foundations  are  laid  in  steps  which  project  altogether  6 
feet  5  inches.  The  platform  b  laid  8  feet  6  inches  below  low  water,  which  gives  a  total 
height  of  27  feet  9  inches  to  the  springings,  the  thickness  of  the  arclies  is  4  foet  9  inches  at 
the  summit  The  breadth  of  the  bridge* is  41  feet  6  inches ;  the  arches  were  turned  on 
trussed  centres,  according  to  Perronet*s  system. 

The  piers  are  not  as  usual  a  solid  mass ;  they,  as  well  as  the  half  piers  attached  to  the 
abutments,  are  composed  of  two  groups  of  columns,  leaving  a  space  of  9  feet  7  inches 
between  them.  The  base  of  the  interval  is  formed  by  a  reversed  arch,  and  the  top  is 
covered  by  a  lunette,  which  p^ietrates  the  vaults  of  two  adjacent  arches.  The  courses  of 
each  column  are  formed  by  pentagonal  newels,  which  occupies  the  centre,  and  five  stones 
cut  like  wedges  applied  to  each  side  of  the  newels  ;  an  iron  rod  passing  through  the  axis 
of  the  column  traverses  the  newels  from  top  to  bottom ;  the  wedges  are  united  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  newels,  by  cramps ;  the  courses  are  bolted  together,  the  five  first  courses 
of  voussolrs,  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty-sixth  rows  are  entirely  cramped ;  in  the 
other  courses,  except  the  twenty-eighth  and  the  keys,  the  fiu;es  only  are  crampcML  During 
the  construction,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  force  of  the  current  to  drive  the  piles,  so  that 
there  were  only  three  men  to  each  engine,  and  the  stones  were  raised  by  cranes. 

The  arch  ac^oining  the  left  bank  was  blown  up  in  1814,  but  was  not  entirely  destroyed. 
On  the  upper  side  of  the  bridge  a  zone  8  feet  6  inches  wide  remained,  in  which  the  voussoirs, 
especially  at  the  summit,  were  fractured  and  displaced.  The  middle  arch  had  suffered  a 
slight  settlement  of  3  inches  on  the  upper,  and  6]  inches  on  the  lower  side,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  joints  opened  at  the  iiitrados  of  the  summit,  and  the  extrados  of  the 
springings.  The  group  of  columns  to  the  first  pier  have  gone  over  ^  inch  up  the  stream, 
and  1^  inch  down  it.     The  arch  on  the  right  bank  was  not  injured. 

After  having  strutted  the  pier,  the  arch  was  restored  by  constructing  in  succession  a  first 
zone  to  the  firont  arch,  a  second  in  the  middle,  and  a  third  to  the  other  firont,  replacing  that 
which  remained  after  the  explosion.  Some  of  the  voussoirs  were  left  out  to  be  placed  after 
it  had  settled;  the  whole  was  finished  in  1816,  and  the  details,  which  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, are  given  in  the  '*  Etudes  pour  T  Art  de  Construction,"  by  M.  Bray  ere. 

Brufye  of  RttmiUy,  on  the  Cheran,  built  in  1785  by  M.  Garella,  consists  of  a  semicircular 
arch  128  feet  in  diameter ;  the  springing  is  10  feet  8  inches  below  low  water.  The  width 
is  only  23  feet  5  inches.  This  is  the  largest  semicircular  arch  constructed  in  France  during 
the  last  century. 

Bridge  of  FtzUe,  on  the  Romandie,  constructed  by  M.  Bouchet,  on  the  road  fipom 
Grenoble  to  Briancon.  It  consists  of  a  single  elliptical  arch  137  feet  5  inches  in  span,  and 
38  feet  4  inches  high.  The  thickness  of  the  keystone  is  6  feet  4  inches,  and  that  of  the 
abutments  32  feet. 

Bridge  of  Lempdef  on  the  Alagnon,  buiU  1785,  by  M.  Mauricet,  is  an  elliptical  arch 
101  feet  in  span. 

Bridge  of  HomjM,  on  the  Aude,  constructed  1785  by  M.  Ducros,  consisting  of  three  seg- 
mental arches,  one-sixth  of  a  circle,  with  a  span  of  70  feet  2  inches ;  the  arch  on  the  feces 
is  flatter  than  that  of  the  centre  of  the  vault,  and  small  comes  de  vaches  are  c(Histructed» 
which  terminate  on  the  crowns  of  the  starling. 

Bridge  of  Chateau- Thierry ,  on  the  Mame,  begun  1765,  finished  1786,  after  a  design  by 
M.  Perronet :  it  consists  of  three  elliptical  arches  rising  a  third,  51  feet  2  inches  and  47  feet 

3  inches  in  span ;  the  breadth  is  35  feet  2  inches;  the  thickness  of  the  piers  is  14  fiset 

4  inches,  and  that  of  the  abutments,  which  are  strengthened  by  return  walls,  is  15  feet. 
The  foundation  is  laid  on  a  frame  of  carpentry,  supported  on  pUes  13  feet  7  inches  below 
the  springing  of  the  arches ;  the  thickness  of  the  keystone  is  4  feet  hi  the  centre  arch,  and 
3  feet  9  inches  in  the  two  others. 

Bridge  of  Mazdretj  on  the  Lers,  built  in  1787,  by  M.  Pertincharap  ;  it  b  composed  of  an 
ancient  segmental  arch,  70  feet  2  inches  in  span,  and  two  modern  semicircular  arches, 
44  feet  7  inches  and  48  feet  6  inches  in  span.  They  are  decorated  with  an  archivolt,  and 
the  pier,  which  has  no  starlings,  is  feced  by  pilasters.  The  decorations  have  a  tolerably 
good  effect,  but  the  omission  of  starlings  is  in  most  cases  attended  with  inconveniences. 

Bridge  of  Chavannes,  at  Chalons-on-the-Saone,  constructed  in  1787,  at  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  feubourgs,  by  M.  Gauthey.  It  consists  of  seven  elliptical  arches,  rising  a  third, 
42  foet  8  inches  in  span  ;  the  height  of  the  piers  is  8  feet  6  inches,  and  the  thickness  15  fiDet, 
the  width  is  32  fiiet 

The  situation  not  permitting  the  pavement  to  be  sufficiently  elevated,  high  floods  rise  to 
the  key  of  the  arches,  and  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  diminution  of  water-way  the  river 
undergoes  in  rising,  oval  openings  8  feet  6  inches  wide  are  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
piers.  The  foundation  is  a  coarse  gravel,  so  compact  that  the  piles  could  not  be  driven 
more  than  4  feet  3  inches  into  it  Constructions  raised  on  such  soils  being  very  liable  to 
settlements,  a  timber  platform  was  placed  under  the  bridge,  52  feet  6  inches  wide,  fuid 
3  feet  3  inches  thick,  the  upper  surfiwe  being  3  feet  3  inches  below  low  water. 
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Bridg9  of  Rotei,  on  the  HyereSi  ereeted  in  1787,  from  a  design  by  M.  Perronet,  md  eon- 
sisdng  of  two  segmental  arehes.  equal  to  one-sixth  of  a  circle,  25  feet  6  inches  in  span ;  the 
thickness  of  the  abutments  is  IS  leet  9  inches,  and  that  of  the  pier  6  feet  4  inches ;  the 
thickness  of  the  keystone  is  S  leet  The  arches  and  fiMsings  are  of  ^ery  hard  sandstone 
carelully  dressed ;  the  breadth  is  35  feet  8  inches. 

Brkfye  of  Brumoi,  on  the  Hyeres,  constructed  in  1789,  and,  like  the  preceding,  from 
M.  Perronet*8  desi^ ;  it  consists  of  three  arcs  equal  to  one-sixth  of  a  circle,  and  1 9  feet  2  inches 
in  apojL     The  thicknees  c^  the  piers  is  3  feet  9  inches,  and  that  of  the  abutments  10  feet 
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8  indies ;  the  springings  of  the  arches  are  7  feet  5  inches  aboTe  the  last  set-off;  the 
thickness  of  the  k^stone  is  S^  feet  The  bridge  is  entirdy  constructed  of  squared  stones, 
and  the  foundations  are  laid  on  a  platferm  3  feet  3  inches  thick  ;  the  total  width  is  30  feet 
4  inches. 

Bridge  ofLomUXVL  at  Paris,  begun  1787,  and  finished  1791,  from  M.  Perronet*s  design. 
It  has  five  s^mental  arches  of  75  feet  9  inches,  85  feet  3  inches,  and  94  feet  span :  the  per- 
pendiculars are  6  feet  4  inches,  8  feet  9  inches,  and  9  feet  9  inches.  The  thickness  of  the 
piers  is  9  feet  6  inches.  The  starlings  are  formed  by  columns  9  feet  6  inches  in  diameter, 
rising  to  the  cornice ;  three-feurths  of  their  radius  are,  however,  hidden  within  the  piers. 
l^e  abutments  are  5 1  feet  3  inches  thick.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  also  51  feet  3  inches, 
and  each  footway  is  8  feet  wide.  Tlie  thicknesses  of  the  keystones  are  3  feet  2  inches, 
3  feet  3  inches,  and  3  feet  8  inches,  not  comprising  10  inches  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  architrave. 

The  q>ringings  of  the  arches  are  19  feet  2  inches  above  low  water.  The  piers  and  ia>ut- 
ments  are  built  on  steps  with  a  projection  of  6  feet  4  inches.  Tlie  platform  is  5  feet  6 
inches  bdow  low  water.  The  stone  was  from  the  works  at  Gare  and  the  ruins  of  the 
BastUle. 

This  bridge  was  constructed  and  decorated  with  the  greatest  care.  Hie  elevation  is 
crowned  by  an  entablature  supported  on  modillons ;  the  parapet  is  formed  of  balusters. 
Above  the  starlings  of  each  pier  are  square  socles  intended  for  the  support  of  iron  obelisks, 
but  for  which  colossal  marble  statues  have  now  been  substituted.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
their  proportions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pedestals,  are  too  large.  In  the  bridge  of  ^ 
Angelo  at  Rome  this  point  is  much  better  attended  to. 

Bridge  of  Gignac,  on  the  Herault,  begun  1777,  finished  1793,  by  M.  Garipuy :  it  consists, 
of  two  semicircular  arches  83  feet  in  span,  with  oornes  de  vache,  and  a  great  elliptical  arch 
rising  a  third,  160  feet  9  inches  in  span,  on  piers  8  feet  6  inches  high,  ornamented  with  an 
aiehivolt :  their  tiiickness  is  25  feet  7  inches. 

Bridge  at  ike  wdon  of  the  Southern  Canal  toiA  that  of  Narbonfu.  The  bridge  is  built  at 
the  point  where  the  southern  canal  nuJces  an  elbow,  so  that  it  is  the  means  of  uniting  three 
braiushes  of  canals  and  three  of  roads. 

The  arches  are  arcs  of  circles,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  towing-paths  of  the  canals. 
Hie  feces  of  the  bridge  are  curved  to  fi^ilitate  the  junction  of  the  roads, 

M.  Belidor  has  described  a  similar  bridge  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ardres  and 
Cahus  canals,  which  unites  four  arms  of  canals  and  four  of  roads.  The  arches  are  semi- 
circular. 

Bridge  of  HerauH^  on  the  road  to  Nice.  This  arch,  designed  by  M.  Grangent  is  105 
feet  in  qf>an,  and  19  feet  high  ;  both  extremities  jire  on  the  rock. 

T 
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Bridge  of  Nemours,  on  the  Loing,  oonstnicted  by  M.  Boistard  from  designs  bj  M.  Per- 
ronet  It  was  completed  in  1805,  and  has  three  segmental  arches  53  feet  3  inches  in  span, 
and  3  feet  9  inches  high.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  is  7  feet  2  inches,  their  height  13 
feet  10  inches  above  the  water,  and  19  feet  S  inches  above  the  platform.  The  footings  pro> 
ject  3  feet  2  inches  all  round.  The  thickness  of  the  abutments  is  16  feet  10  inches,  and 
they  are  consolidated  by  three  buttresses  17  feet  long,  and  6  feet  4  inches  thick.  The 
thickness  of  the  keystone  is  S  feet  2  inches.     The  widtib  of  the  bridge  is  41  feet  6  inches. 

This  work  was  constructed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  notwithstanding  a  considerable 
flattening  of  the  arches,  no  settlement  manifested  itsel£  M.  Boistard  has  published  some 
experiments  which  he  inade  during  its  progress,  and  on  the  effect  of  the  machines  used  in 
pumping  out  the  water. 

Bridge  on  the  Road  of  the  Simplon  consists  of  two  bays  42  feet  8  inches  in  the  opening. 
They  are  built  partly  on  a  rock  and  partly  on  a  pier  from  20  feet  to  23  feet  thick  and  95 
feet  high.  This  arrangement  was  adopted  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  breaking  it 
down  in  case  of  war ;  otherwise  the  rocks  might  have  been  united  by  a  single  arch  98  feet 
5  inches  in  span. 

Bridge  over  the  Ravinet  of  the  Cdte  de  Afatres.  This  as  well  as  other  bridges  of  the  same 
kind  was  built  on  the  road  from  Viviers  to  Puy.  The  two  arches,  placed  one  above  the 
other,  are  from  33  feet  to  40  feet  high.  Although  constructed  of  granite  and  basalt,  they  are 
considerably  decayed ;  for  after  floods  the  ravines  which  they  traverse  bring  down  masses 
of  rock  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  square,  which  break  the  stone,  and  in  some  cases  carry  it 
away.  In  such  localities  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  raise  a  thick  wall  to  block  up 
the  valley,  which  is  soon  filled  up  with  debris.  The  water  then  fells  in  cascades  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  which,  being  founded  on  the  rock,  cannot  be  ii\jured. 

Bridge  of  Roannef  on  the  Loire,  was  begun  in  1789.  It  consists  of.  seven  elliptical 
arches  rising  a  third,  76  feet  9  inches  in  span.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  is  15  feet,  and 
the  bridge  is  further  strengthened  by  a  general  ground-work  3  feet  3  inches  thick,  and  3 
feet  3  inches  below  low  water,  composed  of  a  bed  of  beton,  2  feet  1  inch  thick,  which  was 
suffered  to  harden  for  a  year  previous  to  covering  it  with  masonry.  Above  and  below  it 
rows  of  piles  were  driven,  and,  in  addition,  on  the  lower  side  a  jetty  of  rubble  was  con- 
structed, 8  feet  6  inches  deep,  maintained  in  the  same  manner.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is 
38  feet  4  inches,  25  feet  7  inches  for  the  road,  and  5  feet  10  inches  for  each  footpath. 

There  were  formerly  two  wooden  bridges,  separated  by  an  island,  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively carried  away :  one  arm  being  in  a  great  measure  filled  up,  and  not  allowing  a 
sufficient  water-way,  the  bridge  which  crossed  it  was  destroyed  by  a  flood.  The  other 
shared  the  same  fete  a  few  years  after,  from  the  effects  of  a  bar  formed  by  poplars,  which  tlie 
river  brought  down  in  great  numbers. 

Bridge  of  BeBecour,  on  the  Saone  at  Lyons,  begun  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  the  prece- 
ding. It  has  5  elliptical  arches,  68  feet  2  inches  in  span.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  con- 
tracted part  of  the  river,  where  the  depth  was  from  16  to  20  feet  below  low  water.  It  was 
built  by  caissoons,  and  the  piles  are  cut  off  9  feet  10  inches  below  the  surface. 

Bridge  of  Mondioity  on  the  Durance,  commenced  in  1805  by  M.  Delbergue-Cormont;  it 
is  a  single  elliptical  arch,  rising  one-fourth,  and  101  feet  8  inches  in  span.  On  one  side  the 
foundations  are  on  the  native  rock,  and  on  the  other  on  piles. 

Bridge  of  St  Diez,  on  the  Meurthe,  constructed  from  designs  by  M.  Lecreulx,  and 
consisting  of  three  segmental  arches,  39  feet  4  inches  in  span,  and  two  small  semicircular 
arches  13  feet  span.  The  height  of  the  first  is  3  feet  3  inches.  It  is  raised  on  piers  5  feet 
3  inches  both  in  height  and  thickness. 

Bridge  of  MontSHmart,  on  the  Roubion,  is  on  the  road  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  and 
consists  of  three  elliptical  arches  63  feet  1 1  inches  in  span.     Its  width  is  28  feet  9  inches. 

Bridge  of  Maligny,  on  the  Serin,  built  by  M.  Werbruge.  It  consists  of  a  nearly  semi- 
circular arch,  84  feet  3  inches  in  span.  The  foundation  is  4  feet  below  low  water ;  it  is 
entirely  rubble,  from  3  to  4  inches  thick,  and  from  10  to  11  inches  long,  chisel-drossedv 
and  squared  like  regular  masonry ;  the  waste  was  great,  the  stone  being  reduced  to  one- 
half  its  original  bulk.  To  prevent  the  centres  from  starting  at  their  summits  during 
the  construction  of  the  arch,  and  to  avoid  loading  tliem,  the  arches  were  b^un  in  different 
places,  and  were  locked  together  by  three  keys ;  they  remained  fifteen  days  on  the  centres. 
The  bridge  was  solidly  built,  but  the  form  has  become  slightly  altered,  the  two  heads  having 
started  from  their  original  position,  and  assumed  a  curvature  of  7  inches  perpendicular. 

Bridge  of  Rieucro8,  on  the  Douctoins,  begun  1770,  finished  1790,  by  M.  Garipuy.     It 
'consists  of  three  elliptical  arches,  55  feet  5  inches  in  span ;  the  piers  have  no  starlings. 

Bridge  of  Mireppie,  on  the  Lers,also  the  work  of  M.  Garipuy,  was  begun  1776,  and  eom- 
pleted  1790.  It  has  seven  arches,  one-sixth  of  a  circle,  64  feet  span.  The  plan  of  the 
starlings  is  a  mixtilineal  triangle:  the  width  is  25  feet  6  inches;  the  foundations  are  19 
feet  8  inches  deep,  on  a  solid  soil. 

Bridge  of  Frouarty  on  the  Moselle.  This  fine  bridge  was  constructed  in  1788^  by 
M.  Lecreulx,  to  replace  an  old  one  which  bad  been  founded  at  the  level  of  low  water,  and 


was  cmrTied  anj  by  b  flood  in 
64  feet,  ud  luing  between  a  i 
ifielie* ;     the    plan    of  the 

and  they  baTe  ■  flattened 
^iherical  top. 

The  abutmenta  are 
fiinned  of  a  mui  35  feet 
8  incbei  thick,  and  47  feet 
vide;  the  width  oT  the 
bridge  U  33  feet.  The 
ibuiidatioiu  were  laid  by 
meuis  of  coflerduns,  <m  a 
pUtlbnn  6  feet  6  inches 
below  low  water,  and  were 
Hirrounded  bj  a  row  of 
pile*;  the  aotl  ii  a  aoltd 
gravel ;     the    archea    were 

44O,0CX)  franca. 

In  placing  the  vauasoira 
■round  the  eUiptical  arches, 
a  greater  depth  was  given 
to  those  of  the  upper  part, 
which  fbrcned  the  flattnt 
portion    of   the    i 


Ion, 


id  the 
I    radius.      We  find 


the  Touuoirt  proportioned 
to  their  several  ladLi :  the 

was  lilupted  bj  Mr.  Ren. 
nie  in  those  he  built  over 
the  Thames  j  that  able  en- 
gineer gave  the  greatest 
length  to  those  roussoirg 


London  Bridge,  -that  in 
our  present  example  this 
(tiflerence  is  rery  evident ; 
but  thow  we  shall  describe 
ifterwirdi  in  France  are 
constructed  in  ■  dilTerent 
nuumer,  and  several  writers 
upon  bridges  point  out 
the  tiecewilty  of  doing 
what  was,  perhaps,  first 
practised  in  England,  vii. 
thit  of  placing  the  first 
voussoir  upon  an  inclined, 
ID  preference  to  ■  horizon- 
tal bed,  as  w«s  commonly 
done ;  by  tuch  an  arrsage- 
nwnt,  there  was  Icsi  pro- 
b^ltty  of  the  whole 
sliding  oir  the  pier,  or 
along  the  abutment,  and 
the  prenure  of  the  arch 
was  delivered  below  the  springing 
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Brufyt  of  Batat,  OD  th«  Seine  :  the  renuiiu  of  ■  itone  bridge  built  bj  Hstlldi,  vUe  of 
Hear;  JI.,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  King  of  Eogluid,  about  1160,  are  t^  Tinble  at 
Bouen.  It  waa  480  feet  long,  and  eompcsed  of  diirteeo  archei ;  Kreral  of  tbne  banng 
Ulen,  and  olhen  earned  away,  the  thorougbbre  wai  doaed  in  1564,  and  in  1626  it  was 
leplaced  hj  a  bridge  of  boat*. 

Tta  nev  bridge  vu  decided 
and  tbe  work  begun  in  1811. 
vho  piopoaed  Kvetal  ebanga^  tbe  chief  of  which  related  to  the  DuumeT  of  tbunding  the 

It  cooaiiU  of  two  equal  part*,  which  maf  be  eonndered  u  two  dininct  bridge*,  aeparated 
bj  a  nteuUr  maaa  which  fbrnu  the  lower  eitremity  of  the  inland  of  La  Croix.  Tbey  are 
not  in  a  line  witb  esch  other,  tbdr  axes  compiiiing  an  ingle  of  1 46°,  which  Bixangeaieot 
waa  adopted  in  order  that  the  two  bridge*  might  be  perpendicular  to  the  current  of 
the  two  arms  of  the  nTcr,  and  directed  to  the  point*  of  commencement  of  the  two  new 

Each  bridge  coniiit*  of  three  legmenlal  arche*.  llie  ipan  of  the  middle  one  i*  101 
feet  B  inches,  and  thu  leraed  line  of  the  arc  of  the  intrado*  1 3  feet  9  incfae*.  The  spaa  of 
the  lateral  arches  in  io  feet  3  inches,  and  their  vened  sine  10  feet  7  incbe*.  The  (pandiila 
sre  decorated  by  a  semicircular  niche,  placed  over  each  pier.      Tbe  spriugingi  are  16  feet 

9  inch»  abofc  low  water.  The  thickoe**  of  the  arcbe*  3  feet  5  inches.  The  pier^  ter- 
minaled  by  semicircular  atarllngs,  are  10  feet  5  inches  thick  at  the  springing*,  and  11  feet 
JO  Incbe*  at  the  base.  The  width  of  the  lowest  couiee  of  footing*  is  16  feet  8  inche*i  the 
pila  whieh  aupport  it  are  cut  off  9  feet  9  inches  below  low  water.  The  abutmsits  are 
firnned  by  a  man  59  feet  thick  and  60  feet  9  inchea  wide,  m  the  middle  of  which  an  arch  ii 
cooitructed,  13  feet  span,  and  IS  feet  4  indie*  high  to  the  key-itone.  lliis  maaa  was  founded 
on  pile*  3  feet  6  inchea  below  the  surfece.  The  cornice  on  each  side  ha*  a  fell  of  I  in 
34  from  the  middle  of  each  bridge,  which  slope  eitead*  lo  the  approaches.  The 
total  width  is  49  teet  i  inches,  of  which  99  feet  6  inches  u  for  the  roadwa*  and  7  feet 

10  inchea  £>r  each  G>ot  pavement.  Hie  embankment  required  was  nearly  16  feel  in  depth, 
and  extended  to  the  houses. 

The  abutments  were  founded  by  cofferdams,  on  pile*  39  feet  4  inches  long,  1  CmI  3  inches 
apart ;  Ihej  arc  defended  by  a  row  of  piles  touching  each  other.  The  depth  «l  low  water 
IB  98  ftet  6  inches,  and  the  lide  ri*e*  about  6  feet  6  inche*.  The  pier*  were  Eninded  by 
caissoon*  on  pile*  49  feet  9  inches  long,  and  3  feet  3  inchts  apart. 

The  foundation  is  aurrounded  by  a  row  of  pilea  touching  each  other,  retained  by  banda  ; 
it  is  ferther  strengthened  by  a  similar  row  5  feet  2  inches  wide,  forming  a  starling  round 
the  piers,  the  heads  of  which  are  1 9  feet  S  inches  below  low  water.  The  interior  both  of 
the  piers  and  the  starling  was  dredged,  and  filled  with  ooncrett^  and  the  exterior  defended 
by  rubble  work. 

Hie  arches  were  placed  on  Rted  oentrea  formed  by  three  purs  of  principals,  supported 

Briflgi  >tf  Sram,  over  the  Seine,  on  the  road  from  Pari*  to  Versailln^  was  deaigned  by 
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M .  Bcequej  lie  Bouiprj,  did  aiaouted  by  H.  Vigoureui ;  it  vm  flnlilicd  in  1 880^  aiid 

eonnati  of  nine  piimqial  (emieireuUi  aicbei,  59  feet  in  ipen.  Mid  two 

ImFT  16  ieet  4  iscba  in  ipui  fbr  the  towing  path.     He  thicki 

tbe  pieim  is  II  feet  5  incha;  the  width  of  the  bridge  42  feet  T  i 

It  Dceupia  the  ntiuticin  of  an  old  wooden  biidge,  and  the  ui 

the  direetiaa  of  tbe  dome  of  the  lonlide*.      The  pien  were  fc 

bj  meaoi  of  eaiaoou.      Ute  arches  wete  conitrueted  on   t 

coitree,  which  did  not  ebuge  thdr  Icinii  during  tbe  placing 

All  tbe  BTcbea  wen  ki^ed  in  Jul^,  1815,  except  the  flnt  < 
right  bank,  where  tbarc  itill  remained  fi>uite«n  counea  of  toub 
place,  when  ordeia  wse  giicn  to  break  dawn  the  bridge,  ai 
centre  of  thia  arch  was  Grrt  act  on  Br^  and  the  fourth  blowD 
two  diicbargea,  which  cauaed  the  rupture  of  lome  of  the 
TousBoira  of  tbe  arches,  and  it  wai  afterwarda  diieorered  that 
menta  had  taken  place  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  piei 
gnateat  of  which  was  3]  inches.  In  ISIS,  the  liith  pier  was  1 
with  1 1 S  tooa,  without  ao;  morement  resulting  i  it  wa«  thoug 
bowe'er,  to  dttcbarge  tbe  weight  b;  rnnns  of  arehea  in  the 
Hie  fbundatioD  pilea  were  3  feet  It  inches  apart,  and  each  cat 
wei^t  of  fifty-two  tons ;  tbe  TOidings.  bowerer,  dimiaiahed  thia  i 
by  about  fire  ton*  and  a  halC  A  general  fbundatiiHi  wa*  aUc 
•trueted  by  throwing  In  nibble.  The  settlementa  are  attribui 
the  effect  of  the  eiplooiotu ;  but  ther  would  not,  perhapa,  hare 
place  had  the  pilee  been  leas  loaded,  or  the  interrali  between 
bean  filled  in  with  hydraulic  masonry  to  a  height  of  6  or 
between  tbe  ground  and  the  tops  of  die  piles,  instead  of  wit 
aonry  laid  in  oomnuin  mortar,  which  does  not  harden  under  wat 

Id  thif  beautiful   example,  the    roadway  is   kept   perfectly  B 

tbRragbout.  and  the  arcbes  are  all  of  the  same  span ;  this  wa  f 

dered  neeeesary,  ai  the  banks  on  each  side  of  tbe  Htct  were  hn  ■ 

it  was  not  deemed  adrisabU  lo  raise  tbe  crowa'Df  the  roadway,  S 

might  hare  been  done  on  the  Puis  side,  but  towards  the  lo  S 

Sevres,     it   would  bale  been  more    difficult    to  aDoomplish,   i  | 

housea  ou  each  side  of  the  street,  and  the  entrance  to  the  royal  * 

would  hare  been  equally  inconvenienced.  'Die  pien,  all  of  Che 
dimcnuona,  are  of  great  strength,  their  width  b»ng  nearly  eqi 
a  fifth  of  the  span  of  the  areh- 

The  fecea  of  the  voussoits,    which   are   rusticated   and  roi 
in  depth  towarda  the  springing ;  the  effect  is  improred  I 
^    nent,  and  we  have  an  additional  strength  given  wberi 

For  the  pioa,  abutments,  and  arch  stones,  the  bfat  stoae 
oould  ba  obtained  was  made  use  oC  and  apparently  the  atmoaphf 
produced  little  change  upon  it  i  as  the  stonea  laid  in  the  quar 
are  tbey  bedded,  and  their  dimensions  and  proportiona  are  well  d 
fijr  their  re^wctiTe  sittutions.  Id  the  spandrills  and  wing- 
tbere  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  sufficient  attention  paid  I 
backing,  and  inferior  material  is  said  to  have  been  used. 

Thia  bridge,  which  haa  a  decidedly  Roman  character,  is  one  i 
best  where  semicircular  arches  have  been  preferred  to  tbe  ellip 
tbe  aame  centre  would  serve  for  all  the  archee,  and  there  is 
eeonomy  in  tucb  an  arrangement)  but  tbe  piers  occupy  to| 

upwarda  of  90  feet,  while  the  brtadth  between  the  abutmei  . 

water-way    does  not  eiceed   623  bnt :   by  the  adoption  of  a  S 

arch,  fewer  piers  would  ha«e  been  required,  aod  oonsequently  if 

water.way  would  have  been  <^tained :  but  the  whole  is  dcsei  ^ 

much  admired,  and  its  design  seems  in  harmony  with  the  k 
around,  and  with  the  character  of  the  river :  over  a  stream 
the  tide  rose  oKuiderahly,  or  the  navigation  waa  more  import 
bolder  design  might  have  been  introduced. 

Tlie  elevation  and  section  through  the  piers  show  its  solid 
atruetion,  and  tbe  ferm  also  of  its  starlinga :  over  the  arch  ari 
contrived  drains  which  lead  off  the  waters  that  fell  upon  tbe 
way,  and  conduct  them  behind  tbe  spandrills  into  the  stream  b 
the  blocking  course,  which  fomu  the  parapet,  is  supported  upvu  ■ 
bold  block  cornice,  and  the  absence  of  sll  balustrade  snd  ruling 
T  3 
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Fig.  287. 


•SCTIOIf  or  BMDOS  AT  IBTRBS. 


greatly  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  structure.     The  roadway  is  paved  throughout,  and  at  the 
sides  beyond  the  water  channel  is  a  footway,  laid  with  a  gentle  inclination. 

Bridge  on  the  Serri^rey  near  Neufchatcl,  constructed  by  M.  Ceart ;  the  foundations  are  on 
a«rock,  and  it  consists  of  a  semicircular  arch  69  feet  3  inches  in  span.     The  thickness  of 
the  arch  is  5  feet  2  inches ;  that  of  the  abutment,  which  does  not  rest  against  the  rock,  and 
which  forms  a  pier  14  feet  1  inch  high,  b  16  feet  5  inches.     This  bridge,  26  feet  3  inches 
wide  from  one  head  to  the  other,  is  a  good  example  of  bridges  of  one  arch  constructed 
over  small  rivers  in  the  departments  of  France  :  the  engineers  cotemporary  with  Ceart,  and 
particularly  those  who,  like  him,  had  studied  the  Roman  remains  in  Provence,  aeem  to 
have  universally  adopted  the  semicircular  form  for  their  arches,  and  to  have  constructed 
tlieir  abutments  with  great  solidity  :  the  refinements  which  have  been  introduced  in  modem 
times  have  greatly  economised  material,  tlie  thickness  of  the  voussoirs  at  the  crown  has  also 
been  reduced.     Boistard  and  Berard  have  pointed  out  how  erroneous  it  is  to  consider  ^e 
strength  of  an  arch  as  dependent  upon  the  weight  of  its  key-stone :  the  great  depth  in  the 
present  example  is  an  unnecessary  load,  and  by  its  adoption  every  other  portion,  down  to 
its  abtitments,  has  been  proportionably  increased,  without  the  whole  acquiring  any  ad» 
dilional  strength. 
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Bridgt  of  At  MOilarf  Sttuxl,  fbnner!;  bridge  of  Jena,  on  the 
ia  the  prolongmtiiHi  of  the  uii  of  the  Mililar;  School  and  of  tl 
erection  of  ■  bridge  in  thii  ntiutton  «■■  dended  on  in  1S06, 
the  anlies  of  which  vrere  to  have  been  of  cast-iron ;  but  in 
ISOe,  Lmnoadf  obUitied  permUsion  to  eiceute  it  on  the 
present  Aaipu  which  it  composed  of  fiie  equal  •qimeatal 
arehei,  91  feet  10  inches  ipan,  tnd  10  ic«t  9  inches  high. 
The  thickness  of  th*  aicbea  a  4  ftet  S  inche* ;  their  spring- 
ings  are  SO  feet  1  inch  ahoTs  the  nu&ee.  The  piers  are 
9  feet  10  ioches  thick,  and  have  semicircular  starlings ;  the; 
were  Ibunded  bif  cainoons  on  piles  cut  off  S  feet  4  inches 
bdow  the  amftee,  and  3  feet  9  inches  apart  The  abutments 
an  formed  of  a  man  49  feet  fi  inches  thick,  and  59  feet  wide, 
1 3  Itet  I  inch  high  at  the  level  of  the  springing,  of  rough 
stone^  hooded  hoHioDtallf  and  venically.  The  ndth  of  the 
bridge  is  46  feet,  that  of  the  road-wajp  SO  feet  T  inches, 
and  of  each  footway  7  feet  10  inches ;  it  is  crowned  by  a 
level  cornice  supported  oa  consoles.  There  ate  at  the 
aitrauce  four  pedetals  for  equestrian  statues. 

The  arches  were  constructed  on  centres  formed  by  three 
coanes  of  principal  timbers,  disposed  according  to  thesystraa 
of  M.  Ferronct,  but  strengthened  by  two  rows  of  piles. 
The  motion  of  the  arch  during  the  placing  of  tlie  Toussoin 
was  scarcely  perceptible.  The  centres  were  easily  struck 
by  Cnt  removing  the  struts  applied  against  the  piers,  and 
tbeo  the  intermediary  piles.  "Die  totu  (inking  of  the  aroh 
was  at  most  G  inches. 

-The  semicircular  arch  having  its  qiringing  upon  the  hori- 
sontsl  line,  or  diameter,  its  load  or  weigbt  acts  perpendicular, 
or  in  the  direction  of  its  gravitation,  and  it  has  not  that  ten- 
dency to  spread  and  eieit  a  lateral  thrust,  and  consequenlty 
does  not  require  such  solid  abuCmenla,  as  that  which  is  the 
portion  of  a  circle  or  a  s^ment ;  but  the  semicircle  cannot  be 
always  introduced,  ss  its  height  would  require  that  all  the  ap- 
proaches bhould  be  elevated,  and  where  the  bonks  of  a  river, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  are  low,  it  is  not  very  practicable 

Tlw  segmental  arch  obviates  this  objection,  and  also  can 
be  eiecuted  with  less  material,  but  the  lateral  pressure  being 
auguiented,  more  consideration  is  required  for  the  strength 
of  the  abutments ;  in  an  arch  of  this  description,  the  thrust 
irhcreaaes  as  the  angular  measure  of  the  lengtli  of  the  arc 
diminishe?L  The  ar^iea  of  the  bridge  of  Jena  are  very 
nearly  those  produced  by  the  side  of  a  heiagon,  and  iu 
portion  of  the  circle :  they  seem  to  have  been  set  out  by 
striking  a  curve  round  one  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle^ 
whi^  is  as  flat  a  segment  as  has  hitherto  been  introduced- 
Tlie  horisontal  thrust  of  such  an  arch  requires  a  provision 
not  only  that  it  may  bear  its  own  weight,  but  also  any 
which  may  he  added  to  it;  the  piers  may  be  made  light, 
where  the  arches  comprise  only  siity  degrees,  as  the  weight  ia 
carried  to  the  extremities.  In  the  five  arches  of  this  ex- 
ample the  abutments  received  the  greatest  attention  ;  their 
thrust,  it  vas  considered,  acted  upon  the  two  extremities  of 
the  bridge,  where  the  masonry  was  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
it.  The  flatter  the  arch  or  the  greater  the  segment,  the 
leas  width  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  pien,  but  the 
sved  in  the  piers  must  be  given  at  ■■- 


Durmg  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  foreign  powers  in 
1814,  the  I^^issian  army  were  denrous  of  destroying  a  ^ 

it  consecrated  to  one  of  Napoleon's  most  brilliant  * 


viclariea,  and  prepatstions  were  made  lor  undermining  the  A 

lower  part  of  the  piers;  but  this  act  of  barbarism  was  coun- 
termanded, and  the  evidences  of  it  have  since  been  eflaced. 

The  bridge  of  the  Ecole  Militaire  combines  both  nm- 
plicity  and  elegance,  and  may  be  considered  to  possess  the 
highest  d^ree  of  beauty  that  can  he  Imparted  to  eou- 
if  this  description. 
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Bridgt  of  Bureaux,  on  the  Oironne,  eonaitts  of  aeventeen  rtooe  lurcha  resting  on  liilmi 
pien  ud  two  abutmenU.  Hie  lengtb  between  the  abutmenti  it  1 590  feet,  and  the  widdi 
4B  feet  6  inches.  The  arches  ire  segment*  of  circles,  wbow  vened  line  ii  one-third  oT  the 
chord.  The  leien  middle  ucbei,  vhich  are  equal,  are  86  feet  1 1  ioche*  tfo,  and  the  fire 
first  on  each  »de  are  luoceraively  6B  feet  10  inchei,  79  feet  6  inches,  16  fbet  I  inch,  79  feet 
8  inches,  and  B3  ftet  3  inchei.  The  thickaeas  of  the  pien  at  the  springing  of  the  aiehea  ta 
13  bet  9  inches. 

The  Garonne  ha*  a  general  depth  of  2S  feet,  and  in  ■ome  places  of  39  feet  at  low  water. 
The  tide  rises  twice  a  daj  ts  13,  16,  and  e*en  20  feet  abore  this  lercL  Tbv  cumsits  in 
both  directions  hsTe  occsuonally  a  Telocitj  of  more  than  10  feet  in  a  second.  Tbe  riTer 
flows  over  a  bed  of  sand  and  mud  easily  displaced.  'Hie  borings  gare  a  resisting  soil  at 
39,  49,  and  52  feet  below  low  water.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  fir  piles  were  driven  under 
each  pier,  and  cut  off  IS  feet  3  inches  below  low  water  with  a  circular  saw. 

Before  the  pilea  were  driven,  a  large  frame  waa  sunk  1  foot  6  inches  below  the  plane  of 
cutting  ofT,  to  r^ulate  their  position  and  their  distances  ^urt,  formed  of  strong  pieces  of 
timber  placed  longitudinally  and  transversely  ',  thcstones  which  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
piles,  from  3  feet  3  inches  to  8  feet  3  inches  above  the  bottom,  kept  the  heads  of  the  pilea 
ateadj,  and  are  levelled  even  with  the  foundstion.  All  the  bases  of  the  piers,  and  tfa« 
water-way  under  the  arches,  are  covered  with  a  pavement  of  rubble  work,  the  itaaes  whicfa 


The  mssonry  of  the  piers  was  raised  in  a  esissoon  of  a  pyramidal  tana  at  the  base,  ind 
the  upper  part  of  the  udes  rising  vertically  to  a  height  of  25  fbet  10  inches  abive  tbe  plane 
ofthe  bend*  of  the  piles  with  a  length  of  78  feet  8  incbea,  anda  breadth  irf  87  fbct  9  inabea 

at  the  level  of  the  same  plane. 
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Tlw  oentrai  finr  Ibe  arabet  were  oompoeed  of  fifteen  pair  of  prineipelt*  each  of  which 
fimned  as  it  were  a  single  Touaaoir ;  the  pieces  were  put  together  on  two  boats  united  and 
raised  in  a  body  by  means  of  crabs  placed  on  the  scaffold  of  the  piers.  By  this  simple  and 
eeonomieal  process  the  whole  centre  of  an  arch  86  feet  1 1  inches  in  span  was  placed  in  three 
days. 

Before  the  arches  were  commenced  the  piers  were  prored  by  loading  each  with  a  weight 
of  S9S4  tons*  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  composed  of  stone  Uocks  and  rubble ;  the  weight  of 
the  ardies  was  also  diminished  by  lightening  the  internal  mass  of  the  tympanum  and 
erery  portion  that  was  not  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the  extrados,  by  constructing 
galleries  the  lengthways  of  the  bridge ;  these  agun  were  trarersed  breadthways  by  Taults 
of  the  same  form  and  span.  These  precautions  effected  a  diminution  of  SS80  cubic  foet 
in  the  weight  borne  by  the  piers ;  greater  focilities  were  thus  afforded  for  examining  the 
interior  of  the  bridge^  ascertaining  if  any  filtrationa  or  settlements  had  taken  place,  and 
making  any  requisite  repairs. 

Squared  stone  and  brick  were  both  employed  in  the  masdory ;  the  archivolts  are  entirely 
of  freestone,  and  they  are  united  by  rows  of  Toussoirs  in  horixontal  lines,  so  as  to  form 
caissoons  filled  with  brick ;  the  heads  are  relicTed  by  openings,  in  order  to  focilitate  the 
paassge  of  the  various  substances  carried  down  by  the  rapid  currents  of  floods,  which, 
without  great  precaution,  might  seriously  iqjure  the  arches.  The  Garonne  rises  occasionally 
to  Tery  great  heights ;  in  1770^  the  increase  was  more  than  83  feet  above  low  water ;  this 
required  an  extraordinary  deration  to  be  given  to  the  bridge^  which,  added  to  the  ne- 
eesnty  of  uniting  two  banks  sometimes  3  ieet  under  water,  have  prevented  the  causeway 
from  being  nuuie  entirely  on  the  level,  which  is  only  maintained  over  the  seven  middle 
ardies  and  half  of  the  two  next;  the  remaining  portion  has  a  fidl  of  about  one  in 
eighty. 

Quay  waUs,  574  feet  long,  are  retMued  on  each  side  of  the  abutments,  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  whidi  steps  descend  to  the  river.  The  river  forming  too  great  an  elbow  just  at 
the  bridge  a  dyke  has  been  raised  on  the  right  bank  above  bridge,  of  rubble  work,  1 6,404 
fiset  long ;  in  some  places  46  feet  high,  and  more  than  98  feet  base.  Its  effects  were  such 
that  in  a  few  months  the  bar  called  **  la  Manufecture  **  was  entirdy  removed.  The  bed  of 
the  Garonne  was  deepened  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  property  on  the  right  bank  increased 
by  a  clayey  deposit  of  100  hectares  in  sur&ce,  of  which  several  portions  are  now  covered 
with  v^^etation  and  plantations,  and  some  are  under  cultivation. 

Since  1820^  a  diving-bell  has  been  used  for  any  repairs  that  might  be  required  in  the 
rabble  work,  and  its  genoal  stability  has  thus  been  satisfectorily  ascertained. 

Bridge  ofLibomme,  on  the  Dordogne,  consists  of  nine  semicircular  arches,  each  of  65  feet 
7  inches  qMui,  resting  on  eight  piers  12  feet  6  inches  thick  at  the  springing.  All  that  has 
been  said  of  the  bridge  of  Bordeaux,  both  as  to  form  and  s3rstem  of  construction,  applies  to 
that  of  Ldboume.  "nie  piling,  the  firame,  the  rubble  work,  the  caissoons.  the  centres,  the 
Tousaoirs,  the  mixture  of  brick  and  stone,  the  voiding  of  the  upper  mass  of  the  piers,  the 
double  slope  firom  the  middle,  and  the  architectural  decoration,  were  projected  and  executed 
on  the  same  principles.  The  roadway  on  this  bridge  like  that  at  Bordeaux  is  formed  by  a 
brick  arch  carrying  masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar,  covered  with  a  dressing  of  broken 
stones. 

The  footways  at  Bordeaux  are  paved  with  small  pebbles  of  different  colours  laid  in  con- 
crete, forming  losenged-shape  compartments.  Those  of  Liboume  are  paved  with  brick 
laid  flat  in  mortar.  Each  entrance  of  both  bridges  has  two  lodges,  one  for  receiving  toll, 
the  other  for  the  police.  Their  architecture  is  simple ;  those  at  Bordeaux  are  ornamented 
with  a  porch  formed  by  two  pilasters  and  two  columns. 

The  foundation  piles  at  Bordeaux  and  Liboume  were  shod,  for  the  first  time,  with  conical 
cast-iron  shoes,  with  a  wrought  axis  in  the  centre;  this  method  has  since  been  employed  in 
several  great  hydraulio  operations  in  France,  on  account  of  the  resistance  it  affbrds,  and  its 
great  economy. 

Tlie  two  bridges  were  built  firom  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  M.  C  Dea- 
diampa,  inspector-general  of  the  Fonts  et  Chauss^es. 

l%e  Pomi  du  Louvre,  or  dee  Arte,  was  the  first  iron  bridge  constructed  in  France  under 
the  atjpices  of  M.  de  Cessart,  inspector-general  of  the  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  and  its  execution 
was  confided  to  M.  Didon.  It  is  composed  of  nine  arches,  each  measuring  between  the 
piers  56  feet  8  inches,  the  piers  being  6  feet  6  inches  in  width. 

Tlie  arches  are  composed  of  five  ribs,  placed  about  6  feet  8  inches  apart ;  the  ribs  are  cast- 
iron,  6  inches  deep,  and  about  3  inches  wide,  formed  in  two  thicknesses.  The  chord  of  the 
arch  is  60  fleet  8  inches,  and  its  versed  sine  13  feet. 

When  iron  was  first  applied  to  bridges  in  France,  its  properties  were  by  no  means 
understood  by  the  engineers ;  they,  in  general,  attributed  to  it  a  greater  strength  than  it 
possessed,  and  consequentiy  the  first  constructions  in  this  material  were  very  feulty  and 
defective :  what  had  been  executed  in  England  they  greatly  admired,  and  were  anxious  to 
imitate,  but  the  cost  of  iron  being  much  higher  in    France,  they  adopted  too  strict  an 
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mj  in  Its  applieation,  and  flome  of  their  first  iron  bridget  over  the 
were  aftervards  remodelled  or  remoTed. 
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Poyet,  an  architect  of  considerable  eminence,  who  gave  the  design  Ibr  the  beautiful 
&9ade  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  turned  his  attention  to  constructions  of  iron,  and 
laboured  much  for  its  general  introduction. 

lliis  foot-bridge  has  been  greatly  admired  for  its  lightness ;  but,  as  constructed  in  the 
first  instance^  its  strength  was  not  foimd  sufficient,  and  some  upright  supports  were  added ; 
the  alterations  made  are  shown  by  the  additional  strength  given  to  the  ribs  and  platform 
above ;  and  also  by  the  diagonal  braces  of  iron  introduced  in  the  outer  divisions. 

Pont  du  Jetrdin  du  Rai^  at  Paris,  commenced  in  the  year  1800,  and  finuhed  six  years  after- 
wards, was  designed  by  M.  Lamande.  It  has  five  arches,  resting  on  stone  piers,  9  feet 
10  inches  in  width,  and  81  feet  in  height,  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  arches  are 
parts  of  circles,  the  chord  of  which  is  105  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  10  feet.  There  are 
seven  ribs  at  the  cUstance  of  7  fbet  apart,  formed  of  a  series  of  voussoirs,  4  feet  9  inches 
long,  attached  to  each  other  by  a  number  of  wrought  iron  bolts. 

The  spandrils  are  filled  with  other  frame-work,  composed  also  of  portions  of  circles, 
united  by  radiating  and  upright  piers  of  iron :  the  principals  are  connected  with  rods  of 
cast-iron.  The  timber  frame^  or  platform,  which  covers  this  bridge  is  gravelled,  and  the 
footways  are  paved  with  stone. 

AfUar  its  construction,  it  was  perceived  that  several  of  its  parts  near  the  abutments  had 
yielded,  and  a  considerable  fracture  was  the  consequence:  this  gave  rise  to  many  inquiries 
into  the  properties  of  the  metal  employed,  and  since  that  period  other  iron  bridges  have 
been  constructed :  but  there  is  no  treatise  on  the  subject  by  the  French  engineers.  Where 
stone  abounds  of  such  excellent  quality,  there  seems  to  be  no  inclination  to  substitute  iron 
for  its  use :  and  as  that  metal  is  not  obtained  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  will  be  employed  so  generally  as  in  England. 

The  iron  bridges  in  which  the  principles  of  timber  construction  have  been  prefisrred  to 
the  introduction  of  the  voussoirs,  or  the  practice  of  the  mason,  are  decidedly  superior 
in  effect :  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Telford  to  form  a  suspended  centre  for  his  intended 
Menai  Bridge  gave  rise   to  much  of  the  constructions  employed  upon  iron  bridges  in 
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lo  one  hu  done  more  to  eipUin  the  prineiplei  ieSrttd  in  our  eumples  tfaui 
ere  ii  yet  vuiting,  however,  nich  daring  efforts  us  the  Soulhwark  Bridge  j 
-^  Uj^  eoiutnictian  of  u  arch  equal  in  qNUi  to  tboMof 


(tone,  and  the  itate  of  the  iron  Inde  in  France  doei  not  piomiae  that  much  will  be  done 
with  that  material  tor  the  pucpoeea  of  building. 

After  the  bridge  lud  i>Mn  finiibed  three  ;ean,  ita  defective  eonatruotion  waa  •pparent. 
and  it  became  neecMary  to  introduce  a  oonaiderable  addition  of  iron  work  to  render  it 
•ecore,  and  to  prevent  the  efibcla  that  change  of  temperature  had  produced  upon  the 


Ami  an  Ot  Cnm,  Mar  St.  Denis,  was  built  in  1808  ;  its  span  ii  39  feet  3  bcfaea,  and  ■( 
versed  line  30  inches.  It  is  oompoHd  of  three  prinmpal  ribs,  a  little  more  than  5  tat 
sport.      About  nine  tans  of  iron  were  used  in  it,  and  the  coat  was  15,679  francs. 


I  P>rU ;  tbii  uncieiit  vork  tw  repaired  in 
.     ,  .  coniriuuid  of  Mary  de  Meitieit,  Queen  of  Heatj  IV., 

who  requited  ■  better  aupply  of  waler  at  the  Luiembourg,  which  via  collected  Innn 
tlu  Doghbouring  plaiiu,  and  eonducted  by  the  aqueduct  to  the  palocb  Iti  length  in 
nearly  I3£0  feet,  and  ita  breadth  II  feet  9  inches :  it  ia  itrengthened  at  distance)  of  40 
feet  by  buttreases,  bctveen  vhich  are  nine  archea,  each  95  feet  7  Inche*  apan ;  the  greatest 
'    ^ht  ia  79  feet,  and  the  whole  coDatnictioQ,  which  ia  of  aquared  atODe,  ia  znoat  itdioi- 
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the  fbuDtoina  which  embelliah  the  gardeiu  uid  public  aquarea  at  Parii  require  a  great 
lUpply  of  water,  and  ha*e  alwayi  been  diMiDguiabed  for  tbmr  taste ;  thoae  of  modem  Italy 
can  alone  compare  with  them.  The  palaeea  uf  9*.  Cloud.  Luiemhourg.  Palaia  Sojat 
Tuilleriea.  Tolumes  of  water  are  eoDiUEoed  for  ornamental  purpoaei,  and  aerTe  to  cool  the 
•tmoophere,  and  raider  it  refreihing  during  the  warm  aeatonci  and  at  oll'timea  contribute  (a 
tbe  beiuity  of  the  acene  around :  what  in  London  ia  distributed  fbr  domestic  omnfort,  is  ia 
FVamee  eihibited  in  artificial  display. 

The  Cit£  d'Orleons,  in  the  Rue  St.  Latare,  (he  vriter  coMtructed.  and  supplied '  from 
the  Canal  I'Ourq  with  water,  laying  on  tbe  same  to  the  aereral  houaes  in  the  manner 
practised  in  London,  introducing  at  tbe  same  time  other  Initiriea  not  theo  common  in 
Paris.  These,  bowerei,  could  not  be  rendered  so  efficient  aa  in  London,  from  the  want 
of  tbe  public  lewen.  Generally,  at  that  time,  the  house*  were  supplied  by  tbe  waler- 
esrriers,  who  sought  fbr  it  st  the  public  fountaina. 

Aqmtduct  of  Maiiaao*.     Tfaia  immense  work  was  undertaken  1684.  and  abandoned  in 
16SS.      The  levels  and  calculations  were  made  by  Lahire,  and  tbe  projeet  itaelf  is  Vsuban't,   ' 
who  directed  the  construction  ;  had  it  been  finished,  it  would  liaTe  furpassad  in  grandeur 
■ml  nuj^ificence  all  ancient  or  modem  ereetiona  of  the  same  kind- 
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It  was  to  have  formed  part  of  a  canal  intended  to  bring  water  from  the  Eure  at  Pongoin 
to  Versailles,  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty-five  leagues.  The  canal  passed  under  ground  in 
seyeral  places  for  a  length  of  4233  feet.  The  length  of  the  aqueduct,  which  was  in 
masonry,  was  16,090  feet.  It  was  to  hare  presented  five  parts  of  different  construction. 
First,  940  feet  of  17  great  arches,  each  41  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  piecs  26  feet 
7  inches  thick,  the  greatest  height  83  feet  Secondly  ;  a  length  of  4815  feet  9  inches  in 
two  rows  of  arches,  70  in  the  lower  row,  42  feet  8  inches  span,  and  140  in  the  upper,  18 
feet  7  inches  span,  the  piers  25  feet  7  inches  thick,  and  the  greatest  height  135  feet 
Thirdly  ;  3203  feet  8  inches  in  3  tiers  of  arches,  the  first  47  arches,  42  feet  7  indies  span, 
and  83  feet  high,  with  piers  25  feet  6  inches  thick,  the  height  of  the  first  row  97  feet  6 
inches,  of  the  second,  90  feet  6  inches.  The  third  formed  of  little  arches,  two  of  which 
corresponded  to  one  of  the  lower  rows,  its  height  was  46  feet  4  inches.  The  piers  and 
buttresses  were  inclined.  The  canal  supported  by  the  third  row  was  7  feet  6  inches  wide, 
and  4  feet  3  inches  deep,  with  footways  <^  4  feet  The  total  height  was  90  feet  6  inches. 
Tlie  breadth  of  the  construction  was  21  feet  4  inches  at  the  impost  of  the  arches  of  the  third 
row,  30  feet  10  inches  at  that  of  the  second,  and  1 5  feet  1  inch  at  the  first  Fourthly ;  5377 
feet  4  inches,  of  77  lower  arches  similar  to  those  of  the  second  part  FifUdy ;  575  feet 
6  inches,  of  1 1  arcades  similar  to  the  first  portion.  The  different  parts  of  the  construction 
were  to  have  been  united  by  corkscrew  staircases.  The  piers  in  the  upper  rows  were 
pierced  with  arches. 

Forty-seven  arches  on  the  first  row  of  the  third  portion  were  constructed.  The  piers  are 
built  of  very  hard  sandstone,  and  well  put  together.  The  interval  is  filled  with  mas<mry  of 
rough  work,  which  has  decayed  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  cement  The  arches  are 
mostly  of  brick,  and,  where  care  was  not  taken  to  carry  the  quoins  through  which  strengthen 
the  piers,  this  decay  is  most  evident.  The  whole  is  in  a  &r  worse  state  than  are  many  of 
the  buildings  of  antiquity.  Several  rivers  were  rendered  navigable,  and  a  canal  wais  dug 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  materials ;  and  it  is  said  that  22,000,000  francs  were 
expended  in  this  useless  work. 

.Aqueduct  of  Buc,  near  Versailles,  was  constructed  to  bring  water  firom  the  plain  of  Sade 
to  Versailles.  It  consists  of  two  rows  of  arches ;  the  upper  are  nineteen  in  number ;  the 
lower  range  carries  a  bridge  13  feet  2  inches  wide,  over  which  the  road  crosses  the  valley, 
and  is  continued  on  a  terrace  of  earth,  so  that  the  lower  arches  are  entirely  buried.  The 
length  is  1345  feet,  and  the  height  42  feet  8  inches.  Tlie  masonry  of  the  piers  is  a  kind  of 
mill-stone,  strengthened  by  quoins  of  squared  stone.  There  are  no  buttresses,  but  their 
place  is  supplied  by  giving  a  great  slope  to  the  sides.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  is  13  feet 
10  inches. 

Aqueduct  of  Siarfy,  is  intended  to  conduct  water  from  the  Machine  de  Marly  to 
Versailles,  and  b^ins  at  the  reservoir,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  machine  is  placed,  and  is 
2113  feet  in  length  ;  it  consists  of  a  single  row  of  arches  25  feet  6  inches  span,  llie  piers 
are  also  25  feet  6  inches  wide ;  their  thickness  is  1 9  feet  2  inches  below,  and  6  feet  6  inches 
above.     The  greatest  height  of  the  aqueduct  is  82  feet. 

AbatUnn  are  buildings  appropriated  to  the  slaying  of  animals  intended  for  food,  collecting 
and  cleansing  the  offal,  and  preparing  the  various  substances  which  it  yields,  as  glue, 
gelatine,  oik,  bone,  hides,  horn,  &c. 

It  must  be  evidoit  thuat  nothing  can  be  more  usurious  to  health  than  allowing  such 
operations  to  be  carried  on  in  densely  crowded  districts ;  no  where  in  Europe  is  there  so 
thorough  a  n^lect  of  all  sanitory  considerations  as  in  England ;  among  the  ancients,  whom 
we  profess  to  surpass  in  refinement,  no  slaughter-houses  were  permitted  near  the  market 
where  the  meat  was  exposed  for  sale. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  about  the  year  1810,  ordered  five  of  these  establishments  to  be 
commenced  at  Paris,  and  they  were  executed  at  the  cost  of  the  city.  A  commission  was 
formed  of  five  architects,  assisted  by  the  vice-president  of  the  council  of  public  works,  the 
secretary,  and  a'  retired  master  butcher,  named  Combault,  who  were  instructed  to  examine 
several  plans  that  had  been  presented,  and  to  report  upon  their  efficiency ;  but  eventually 
M.  Gauch^  one  of  the  five  architects,  was  commissioned  to  furnish  the  designs  which  were 
adopted* 

The  five  abattoirs  were  those  of  Roule,  Vill^ui^  Gr^ielle,  Menilmontant,  and  Mont> 
martre ;  their  dimensions  were  defined  by  the  number  of  persons  that  each  district  con- 
tained ;  the  two  first  had  each  32  slaughter-houses,  that  of  Grrenelle  48,  Menilmontant  and 
Montmartre  each  64,  making  a  total  of  240. 

To  each  of  the  abattoirs  are  attached  houses  for  the  melting  of  tallow ;  reservoirs  and 
water  laid  on  by  lead  pipes  wherever  required ;  every  means  for  cleansing ;  stables,  sheds, 
for  the  use  of  the  butchers ;  inclosiiros  for  the  cattle ;  and  apartments  for  the  supterin- 
tendents.  A  vaulted  sewer  receives  and  carries  away  all  superfluous  water ;  there  are  also 
buildings  for  preparing  tripe,  trotters,  &c.  &c. 

SccddiHg^kouUy  used  by  the  butchers  for  slaughtering.  All  the  abattoirs  have  two  or 
more  ranges  of  these,  each  composed  of  two  buildings  divided  by  a  yard.    Hie  stalls  where  the 
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are  knocked  down  are  formed  of  walk  of  wrouglut  stones  and  are  16  feet  wide,  and 
S9  foet  in  length :  each  has  two  entrances,  one  in  the  yard,  by  which  the  animal  liters, 
the  other  on  the  outer  aide,  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  meat,  &c.  Each  stall  ui  provided 
with  a  snpply  of  water  for  cleansing,  with  a  drain,  and  a  windlass  and  pulleys,  1^  which  the 
caiease  can  be  drawn  up  to  be  flayed. 

Two  pieces  of  timber  are  placed  across  the  building  at  7  feet  of  height,  fixed  into 
the  wall  at  one  end,  and  carried  or  supported  at  the  other  by  a  stirrup  iron  :  on  these  seven 
or  ogfat  carcases  may  be  suspended,  exposed  to  the  air  previous  to  their  being  taken  to 
their  aeveral  destinations.     There  are  pegs  and  hooks  around  for  the  calves,  sheep,  and 


Hie  stalls,  as  well  as  the  yard,  are  flagged  with  thick  stones,  the  joints  of  which  are  filled 
with  cement,  that  nothing  oJEPenaive  may  pass  through  them.  The  bottom  of  the  doors  are 
cut,  so  that  the  air  passes  under  them  freely.  The  roo6  project  3  feet  beyond  the  ex- 
ternal walls,  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  shelterii^  the  stalls  from  the  sun's  rays  and 
forming  a  cover  for  the  carts  which  remove  the  meat. 

SSkeds,  for  the  oxen  and  sheep  on  their  arrival,  where  they  are  housed  previous  to  slaugh- 
tering :  they  are  9  fiaet  in  width  in  the  interior ;  one  side  is  occupied  by  oxen,  the  other 
by  sheep,  calves,  &c.  Large  stone  arches  support  a  floor  above,  over  which  are  separate 
divisions  for  the  several  butchers  to  stow  away  the  forage  belonging  to  them.  Water  is  laid 
on  for  the  use  of  the  cattle. 

Hsftn^p-JWmsec,  where  the  firt  is  converted  into  tallow. 

Ruervoirt,  An  abundant  supply  of  water  and  focilities  for  distributing  it  is  most  essen- 
tial in  sudi  establishments.  In  the  five  abattoirs  in  Paris  75,000  oxen  are  slAughtered  in 
a  year,  and  the  mean  quantity  of  water  for  the  service  is  from  S40  to  SOO  cube  metres 
per  day,  to  provide  which  there  are  two  reservoirs  to  each,  each  containing  180  cube 
metres,  formed  in  masonry,  and  lined  with  cement. 

Keeper^  ApartmewU.  At  the  entrance  of  each  abattoir  are  two  small  houses  for  the 
pCEscms  who  have  the  diarge  of  the  establishment. 

Stablei  and  Sheds,  §fc.  are  provided  for  the  carts  and  horses,  commodiously  arranged. 

Sewen.  These  are  most  carefully  constructed  of  a  hard  gritty  sandstone :  their  dimen- 
sions are  3  feet  in  width  and  6  feet  in  height ;  to  prevent  any  smdl  from  escaping,  a 
trap  b  introduced,  which  answers  admirably  well :  there  are  pits  for  the  dung,  which  is 
removed  every  day.  No  towns  of  any  importance  on  the  Continent  are  without  these 
establishments,  as  Mantua,  Lyons,  Blois,  Rochefort,  La  Rochelle,  Grenoble,  Brussels, 
Orleans.     Those  at  Strasburgh,  Marseilles,  Vicenza,  &c. ,  are  of  considerable  extent. 

Marieis.  The  great  points  to  be  consid^ed  in  these  establishments  are  position,  solidity, 
convenience,  and  health,  and  in  Paris  it  was  decided  that  their  situation  should  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  the  district. 


Fig.  SS9. 
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The  strength  requisite  for  an  edifice  is  particularly  required  in  one  intended  for  the 
public  service,  and  where  the  slightest  accident  might  be  of  great  importance. 

Convenience  and  salubrity  require  that  all  who  attend  should  be  sheltered  from  the 
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i  Uut  llic  UTwiganantfl  ihould  be  luitAlile  for  th«  proTutoot 
Hibie  meui*  ulopted  for  tborough  Tentilatioi^  mai  cTcrj  pr^ 
caution  EACen  to  Tn^inf^Ln  the  ttkhI  peribct  eleanlinoB. 

llw  wmlli  of  «  market  thould  be  carried  up  to  a  certaiil  bmght  in  maaonry  or  brickwoTk  i 
tbe  lover  Dpeniiigs  abould  be  prcvkded  irith  Loutta  boardx,  to  exclude  the  mn,  rain,  and 
viodt  Titbout  too  mucb  Abutting  out  tbe  ligbt  and  air.  Other  f^wningfl  mmt  be  proruled 
under  and  in  the  rooC  to  afford  uiditional  light  and  ur. 

A  certain  iridtfa  ibould  be  giien  to  the  marketi,  ao  ai  not  to  inoTeaae  the  extent  of  th* 
outer  valla ;  and  pillara  intemallj  should  not  ba  introduced,  oa  tbej  obstruct  and  oocupf 
room  ;  vbere  they  are  indiapen^ble  thej  should  be  of  itoiie  or  iron,  and  placed  aa  'Mit^nt 
from  each  other  aa  poaaibl^ 

llw  width  of  the  building  depends  upon  the  number  of  ataJla,  whidi  ihould  be  in  pairir 
BO  that  one  walk  approaches  tvo  roira. 

Experience  prores  6  &et  6  incbes  a  luffiment  width  fbr  tha  walk,  and  the  ■amc  tn  tb* 
(tails :  hence  a  market  nuy  be  in  width  from  6  to  T  metres,  bom  1 9  to  1 3.  and  from 
18  to  SO. 

The  four  new  markets  constructed  at  Paris,  of  stones  arc  of  these  dimen^on^ 

A  public  fountain  is  indispenaible,  and  eonatilutes  one  of  the  chief  omamenta. 

T^e  architecture  should  be  aimple^  jet  imposing  from  the  maaa,  the  arrangement,  nod 
tbe  proportioDI. 

Tile  divisions  ahould  be  >a  arranged  that  all  parts  should  be  equallj  eligible  without  any 
Juat  grounds  for  pr^erenoe ;  nothing  should  be  sold  out  of  the  encloaure^  that  the  cntraoees 
and  streets  leading  to  it  maj  be  free  from  all  obstructiouL  The  whole  should  bo  shut  at 
nighL  When  the  market  is  of  any  extent  certain  accesaories  are  requintc,  as  vaults,  &e., 
fbr  warebousing  unsold  gooda.  The  market  at  Naples  ii  a  large  square,  witli  a  semunrcular 
termination  on  one  side :  the  butchers'  Ralls  are  arranged  around  it  Those  at  Florcnoek 
Bologna,  and  Rimini  are  admirably  contrived,  and  answer  thor  purpose  aAectuallj. 

ManAi  Saint  Genait  was  built  to  supply  the  place  of  another,  wbJ^was  not  cpsi,  in  tha 


origiDall;  intended  to  have  had  stalls  fbr  tha  use  of  Ihoae  who 
uona  bong  Ibuad  deMructive  of  the  good  effect  and  an  impediment 
intercourse  so  necessary  fbr  those  who  attended,  the  idea  ira*  abanduned. 

Fas  the  Brehitect,  and  the  structure  is  in  every  way  hiirhly  oommcDdahle, 
l^.J   ..J  .*„Ji :.-.  „j  ^j  „^^  ^„  jj  ^-^ 


being  well  ventilated,  and  aAbrding 
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The  markets  fint  estobliahed  were 
held  in  an  open  square,  or  in  the  streets, 
and  it  was  not  until  about  the  latter  end 
«>f  the  last  eenturj  that  any  were  covered 
in :  the  adrantages  derived  b  j  all  that 
attended  were  so  great,  that  Napoleon 
ordered  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
erecting  atruetures  which  should  exclude 
the  indemencies  of  the  weather^  and  be 
coBirenient  to  both  bujer  and  seUer. 
Paris  set  the  example  to  other  great 
communities,  and  hence  an  important 
and  beneficial  change  has  been  effected 
in  these  establishments  throughout  £u- 
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MarM  Saint  Martni  was  rebuilt  on  an  ancient  site  between  the  Rues  St  Denis  and 
St.  Martin,  a  few  years  since,  and  is  an  admirable  example  of  its  kind.  It  entirely  covers 
the  garden  of  the  old  convent,  now  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  various  models,  and 
known  as  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des  Metiers. 

The  garden  was  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  convent  walls,  aflbrding  a  &vourable 
atustion  for  a  market  M.  Peyre,  the  architect,  was  instructed  to  design  a  suitable 
structure,  which  being  approved  was  carried  up  under  his  superintendence. 

MatrM  Saint  Germain  was  erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  M.  Blondel,  and  is  the  most  important  in  Paris. 

Other  smaller  markets  have  been  estabUshed  in  imitation  of  that  at  Florence,  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  in  most  of  the  towns  throughout  France.  Great  taste  has  been  dis- 
played in  these  structures,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  covered  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  engineers,  who  have  displayed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ventilation.  They  are 
therefore  peculiarly  worthy  of  our  attentive 
study. 

Every  large  town  in  France  has  its  market, 
conveniently  situated,  and  of  dimensions  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
V^etables,  fish,  meat,  flowers,  all  have  either 
a  portion  set  spart,  or  a  building  devoted 
entirdy  to  them.  Tlie  timber  reols,  and  in 
some  instances  iron,  q>an  the  entire  area;  and, 
when  covered  with  ornamental  tiles,  produce 
an  el^^t  effect ;  they  are  alwa3rs  lofty,  well 
ventilated,  and  sufficiently  supplied  with  water. 
Italy  seems  to  have  aflbrded  the  model  for 
moat  of  these  structures ;  arches  resting  on 
colunms,  with  a  simple  and  bold  projecting 
cornice,  all  kept  within  the  laws  of  proportion, 
constitute  their  ordinary  design.  Their  entire  area  is  paved,  and,  mounted  npon  a  bold 
plinth,  are  easily  deansed. 

U 
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lantfl  congregmte»  and  uound  are  ■  ruiety  of  sputmeaU  devoted  to  their 
d  uie :  on  the  Soor  sboie,  the  teieral  tribunola  connected  with  eonuneree  are  held, 
roof  ia  of  iron,  isgenioiul;  eontriTed  to  ntppoit  the  skylight  of  the  great  coun. 
re  i»  throughout  great  limplidtj  in  the  aiTangementi,  and  beauty  rf  proportion  in 
:hitecture,  with  a  nifficient  quantity  of  decoration. 
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The  plan,  Mction,  and  dcTation  explain  its  charaeter  and  proportion :  it  'u  executed  with 
a  hard  and  durable  stone^  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  Its  length  is  212  feet,  and  width 
128  feet  Hie  roof  is  formed  entirely  of  iron  and  copper,  and  the  court  or  area  occupied 
hj  the  merchants  is  1 16  feet  long  and  76  feet  broad,  and  it  is  calculated  will  contain  2000 


Fig.  307. 
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persons.  The  agens  dc  change,  or  brokers,  have  a  portion  railed  off  for  their  especial  ac- 
eommodation ;  and  around  the  great  court  are  the  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
court  of  bankruptcy,  and  sereral  other  halls  for  the  convenience  d  the  merchants  and  others, 
and  the  cost  was  upwards  of  SOO^OOO^  sterling. 

The  exdiange  marks  the  importance  of  a  city,  and  should  always  be  erected  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  thronged  part,  and  rendered  capable  of  receiving  not  only  the  native,  but  all 
foreign  merchants  who  attend  :  in  its  architecture  we  expect  to  find  that  the  best  talent  the 
country  can  produce  has  been  employed,  and  certainly  in  this  example  we  are  not  disap- 
pointed. 

Arteaian  wiiU  have  long  existed  in  Italy,  in  Austria,  in  the  Crimea,  Siberia,  Sahara, 
Palmyra,  Balbec,  Tyre,  and  Egypt ;  their  modem  name  arises  from  their  having  been  im- 
mcmorially  used  in  Artois,  one  of  the  departments  in  France.  Belidor  mentions  one  in 
1749  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Andr^  near  to  Aire,  and  in  the  ancient  convent  of  the 
Chartreux,  at  Idllier,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  another  more  than  700  years  old. 

About  the  year  1824»  M.  Feligot,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  hospitals  at  Paris, 
suggested  the  idea  of  sinking  a  well  upon  the  Artesian  principle,  and  workmen  were  sent 
from  Artois  for  the  purpose ;  whilst  this  was  being  effected,  M.  Mulot,  a  smith,  became  in- 
terested in  the  operation,  and  turned  his  attrition  to  the  subject ;  he  was  consequently 
employed  by  the  Mardiumess  de  Groslier  to  sink  one  at  Epinay ;  success  attended  his 
efifbrts,  aild  he  was  nominated  to  attempt  one  at  GreneUe.  The  primitive  soils,  according 
to  M.  Arago»  are  but  rarely  stratified,  or  are  found  in  regular  beds.  The  fissures  in  granitic 
rocks,  the  crevices  separating  the  contiguous  mwrnn,  have  but  little  width  or  depth,  and  do 
not  frequently  communicate  with  each  other ;  in  such  soils  the  waters  of  filtration  have  but 
limited  outlets,  each  film  or  thread  terminating  its  course  alone,  without  receiving  any 
increase  from  others  in  their  descent  The  qirings  being  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  was  not  thou^t  probable  that  any  vast  quantity  of  water  could  be  obtained,  as  the  whole 
of  the  rain  penetrating  the  earth  was  supposed  to  pass  off  through  various  openings  in  the 
sides  of  the  hiUs. 

Tile  secondary  scnls,  which  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  rocks,  in  general  take  the  form 
of  immense  reservoirs  or  basins,  the  centre  being  considerably  depressed,  or  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  it  greatly  elevated:  within  this  basin  hills,  and  often  mountains,  arise, 
apparently  destroying  its  original  character.  The  stratification  of  the  secondary  formation 
is  in  r^uJar  beds,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous  thickness,  comixMed  of  sand  or  grit,  and 
very  permeable ;  these  permeable  beds,  as  they  rise  towards  the  extremities  of  the  basin,  be- 
come bare  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  hills.  The  rain  watv  which  fidls  on  the  earth, 
after  penetrating  it,  forms  one  continued  sheet,  which  pursues  its  course  with  great  rapidity 
when  the  beds  have  a  great  declivity,  and,  reaching  the  lowest  point,  is  accumulated  in  vast 
quantities.  One  chalky  or  calcareous  stratum,  which  is  furrowed  out  in  all  directions,  and 
particularly  in  the  upper  portion,  allows  the  pluvial  water  to  pass  with  great  fecility,  and 
also  to  circulate  through  the  mass  to  a  great  depth :  and  in  this  peculiar  stratum  the  weUs 
both  of  Grenelle  and  Rouen  have  been  bored. 

The  tertiary  soils  are  stratified,  and  compowd  of  many  beds  placed  orer  eadi  other,  and 
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M|Mnted  by  clean  and  veil  defined  joints,  like  the  secondary  on  which  they  rest ;  these 
bMins  are  of  lesa  extent,  and  derive  their  form  from  the  rectifying  of  the  beds,  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  constituted  being  the  same  as  those  found  on  the  neighbouring  hills ; 
the  several  beds  are  arranged  in  a  regular  manner,  and  their  separation  is  formed  by  a  layer 
of  sand,  through  which  the  water  fredy  percolates ;  in  these  several  sandy  fissures  it  acquires 
force  as  it  descends,  and  at  great  depths,  its  pressure  being  augmented,  the  flow  is  rendered 
constant. 

These  soils  are  undoubtedly  the  best  fin-  sinking  Artesian  wells,  because  they  have  at 
their  base  courses  of  sand  lying  on  impermeable  clays,  and  are  less  subject  to  dislocation  or 
rupture  than  rocks  of  the  older  formation.  Such  strata  are  easily  examined,  and  are 
usually  found  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  basin,  and  following  an  inverse  direction  to  that 
of  the  inclination  of  the  water,  which  like  a  subterranean  river  pursues  a  downward 
course  till  it  meets  with  an  outlet.  They  firequently  become  broken  when  the  water  they 
contain  weeps  into  small  rivulets,  and  is  carried  away  on  the  surfiue. 

Where  the  well  has  been  bored  at  Grenelle,  the  upper  stratum  or  tertiary  deposit  is  41 
metres  in  thickness ;  the  next  is  composed  of  chalk  mixed  with  flint,  99  metres ;  then  a 
srey  chalk,  without  any  silex,  35  metres ;  to  this  succeeded  a  grey  chalk,  in  which  were 
iron  pyrites,  341  metres ;  then  a  wealden  clay,  grey  sand,  and  a  sandy  clay,  in  which  were 
found  ammonites  and  oUier  fossils ;  the  whole  depth  bored  through  being  548  metres,  or 
about  1798  fiset. 

The  work  was  commenced  on  the  90th  of  November,  1833,  by  M.  Mulot,  and  water  was 
obtained  in  February,  1844,  at  an  expense  of  303,000  francs. 

The  raiimadt  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  are  progressing,  and  will  probably  become 
the  only  communications  between  the.  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  continent ;  and  in  a 
fisw  years  the  diligence  and  post  carriage  will  only  be  remembered  as  ancient  modes  of 
conveyance.  The  railroads  already  lidd  down  in  Bdgium  and  Prussia  are  worked  in  an 
admirable  manner,  and  at  fiur  less  cost  than  those  of  England ;  the  engineering  difficulties 
overcome  beyond  Liege,  on  the  way  to  Cologne,  the  cutting  and  tunnelling  and  completing 
the  lines,  rival  any  that  have  been  hitherto  executed.  The  greater  part  has  been  done  by 
the  government :  as  most  of  the  rails,  carriages,  and  machinery  employed  upon  these  und^- 
takings  were  first  sent  from  England,  no  particular  description  of  them  is  required ;  and 
although  the  several  foreign  governments  have  established  manufiictories  of  their  own,  most 
of  them  are  provided  with  models  and  workmen  firom  this  country. 

When  the  whole  of  the  lines  projected  are  completed,  it  will  be  a  hiehly  interesting  task 
for  the  engineer  to  draw  up  an  account  of  their  difliculties  and  cost,  and  compare  them  with 
what  has  been  performed  during  the  same  period  of  time  at  home. 

Of  the  continental  railways  completed,  first  may  be  cited  those  in  France :  that  of  St  Ger- 
mains,  11]  miles  in  length  ;  Versailles,  the  right  bank,  14  miles;  the  left  bank  lO)  miles  ; 
the  Strasbourg,  which  is  open  from  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland,  87  miles;  Paris  and 
Orleans,  82  miles ;  Paris  and  Rouen,  84  miles ;  Rouen  and  Havre,  57  miles ;  Mon^iel- 
lier  and  Cette,  16}  miles;  Mulhausen  and  lliam,  11}  miles;  St.  Stevens  and  Lyons,  31 
miles,  and  many  others  are  in  progress. 

Of  the  Belgian  railroads  complete,  there  is  the  north  line,  firom  Brussels  to  Antwerp, 
27{  miles ;  west  line,  MaUnes  to  Ostend,  76^  mUes ;  east  line,  Malines  to  the  Prusnan 
frontier,  82}  miles ;  south  line,  Brussels  to  the  French  frontier,  51  miles ;  Ghfait  to  the 
French  frontier  and  Toumay,  48  miles ;  and  Braine  la  Compte  to  Namur,  41  miles. 

The  whole  326|  miles  cost  about  4»114,354iL,  or  1S,61U  per  mile. 

Among  the  German  lines  opened  may  be  mentioned  the  Leiprig  and  Dresden,  in  length 
71}  miles  ;  Leipzig  and  Magdeburg,  72  miles ;  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  18  miles ;  Berlin  and 
Stettin,  89  miles ;  Berlin  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  48  miles ;  Altona  and  Kiel,  63  miles; 
Brunswick  and  Oschersleben,  30  miles  ;  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  40  miles ;  Cologne  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  54  miles ;  Cologne  and  Bonn,  20  miles ;  Dusseldorf  and  Elbe^d,  17 
miles ;  Frankfort  and  Wiesbaden,  26  miles ;  Manheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  Kiel,  70  miles ; 
Nuremberg  and  Furth,  5  miles ;  Vienna  and  Gloggnitz,  59  miles ;  Breslau  and  Friburg, 
40  miles;  Budweis  and  Gemunden,  120  miles ;  and  sevoal  others  of  great  extent,  nearly 
ready  to  be  opened,  and  in  progress. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

KN6INEEBINQ  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Uniied  Staieg.  Of  late  yean  there  have  been  some  extensive  enffineering  works  practued 
tluougfaoat  this  eountry  which  bid  fair  to  rival  those  of  the  Old  Continent.  Admirably 
adapted  for  oommeroe,  its  enterprising  population  are  exerting  every  effort  to  improve  its 
harbours,  internal  navigation,  and  railroad  communication. 

The  rivers  are  noble  and  important,  being  navigable  to  a  oonsideralile  height,  intersecting 
the  country  in  all  directions,  and  forming  deep  bays  at  their  mouths.  The  Hudson  for 
160  miles  will  admit  vessels  of  80  tons,  and  the  Susquehannah,  the  Potowmac,  the  Dela. 
iirare,  are  all  valuable  as  the  means  of  internal  navigation,  as  are  the  Catahouche  and  the 
Alabama,  which  both  &S1  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Mississippi  rises  in  the  latitude  of  47°  north,  and  flows  south  across  18  degrees  of 
latitude,  through  a  course  of  2000  miles.  About  half  way  from  its  source  it  receives  the 
Missouri,  a  larger  river,  which  has  a  course  of  2300  miles.  Other  noble  rivers  offer  every 
fi^ility  to  trade  and  commerce ;  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  inland  navigation  amounts 
to  upwards  of  23,000  miles,  and  the  basin  of  this  great  system  of  rivers  is  computed  to  con- 
tain 1,099,000  square  miles. 

Timber,  from  its  abundance,  b  generally  used  in  the  construction  of  quays,  docks,  and 
railroads  throughout  America;  and  we  are  indebted  to  their  engineers  for  some  ad- 
mirable applications  of  this  material  to  bridges,  &c,  which  are  noticed  in  our  account  of 
carpentry. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  their  leading  works,  which 
are  increasing  rapidly  over  the  whole  extent  of  their  vast  territory. 

J%e  harbomrs  of  America  are  mostly  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  class  of  vessels,  and 
are  all  connected  by  means  of  inland  navigation  with  tlie  principal  towns.  In  Canada 
are  the  harbours  of  Quebec,  Halifax,  and  Montreal ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  chief 
are  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charles  Town,  and  New  Orleans,  all  of 
which  possess  great  natural  advantages,  and  afford  well-sheltered  anchorages  in  deep 


Qudiec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  340  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  harbour  lies  between  the  town  and  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  is  very  com- 
modious, the  water  being  about  28  &thoms  deep,  with  a  tide  rising  from  17  to  18  feet, 
and  at  springs  fit>m  23  to  25  feet  It  is  protected  by  a  citadel  built  on  the  headland, 
called  Cape  Diamond,  345  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  fortifications  are  very  strong. 
In  1812  the  first  steamboat  that  plied  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  launched  at  Quebec,  and  now 
the  line  of  steam  navigation  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  Amhurstburg,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1500  miles.  Quebec  commands  the  whole  of  this  internal  navigation,  which  can  only 
be  carried  on  between  April  and  November,  in  consequence  of  the  frozen  state  of  the  rivers, 
large  masses  of  floating  ice  being  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  tide. 

Halifia  is  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia :  the  harbour,  one  of  the  finest  in  America,  can  be 
entered  at  all  times,  being  rarely  impeded  by  ice.  There  is  a  very  extensive  dockyard,  and 
the  port  is  the  seat  of  a  considmble  fishery.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the 
west  side  of  Chebucto  Bay. 

Botion,  <me  of  the  largest  towns  in  New  England,  is  the  capital  of  Massachussetts :  it  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula  near  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  deep  bay  ;  it  is  united  to  the  main- 
land towards  the  south,  by  a  narrow  isthmus  called  the  Neck.  Charlestown  lies  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bay,  and  Dorchester  on  the  south,  with  both  which  places  Boston  communicates 
by.  means  of  extensive  wooden  bridges :  the  bay  containing  upward  of  75  square  miles,  and 
studded  with  many  islands ;  it  extends  along  50  miles  of  coast,  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape 
Cod.  The  harbour  at  its  mouth  is  confined  between  two  necks  of  land,  which  allow  but 
a  narrow  passage  firom  the  Atlantic. 

Hie  quays  are  simply  constructed  of  earth  and  timber.  A  roW  of  piles  driven  dose 
t<^;ether  forms  the  &oe  of  the  quay,  secured  perpendicularly liy  walings  bolted  on  to  the  Bace 
of  the  quay,  and  running  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  diagonal  ties  are  made  fast  to  the 
inaddes  of  the  piles,  and  large  pieces  of  timber,  connected  with  the  fiu;ing  piles,  are  laid 
behind  them,  which  being  embedded  as  well  as  the  braces  by  the  earth  filled  in,  the  whole 
is  rendered  tolerably  solid ;  these  diagonal  timbers  serve  the  double  purpose  of  struts  and 
tics,  and  operate  against  any  lateral  pressure  to  which  the  quay  may  be  subjected.  The 
filling  in  with  earth  is  ccmtinued  to  a  level  of  about  5  feet  above  the  ordinary  spring  tides ; 
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at  that  height  the  heads  of  the  piles  are  cut  off  level,  and  the  platform  of  tlie  quay  is  oorered 
with  planking.  The  whole  of  these  works  are  executed  with  unsquared  timber,  and  are 
neither  painted  nor  covered  with  pitch  or  tar. 

On  some  of  the  quays  which  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  harbour,  rows  of 
warehouses  are  constructed. 

At  Boston  are  tbe  only  graving  docks  which  belong  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States :  one  is  in  length  341  feet,  in  breadth  80  feet ;  the  depth  of  water  is  SO  feet,  but  the 
fill!  of  the  tide  being  only  1 S  feet,  1 7  feet  are  pumped  out  by  means  of  a  steam-engine 
whenever  a  vessel  is  admitted  for  repair.  Hiese  docks  are  constructed  in  an  admirable 
manner  in  granite,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  150,0002.  each.  They  were  executed  under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  government  engineer. 

To  connect  some  portions  of  the  nei^bourhood  of  Boston  as  wdl  as  to  form  a  large 
basin,  an  embankment  of  earth  8000  feet  in  length  has  been  thrown  up,  confined  between 
two  stone  walls ;  and  the  water  contained  in  tbe  basin  is  made  to  turn  machinery  connected 
with  aome  manufiictories.  ^^  U.C  "T^  Ci\-^^^ 

New  Tbrkf  the  capital  of  that  state,  is  situated  on  tbe  southern  extremity  of  Manhattan 
Island,  at  the  point  of  ccmfluence  of  the  Hudson  with  the  east  river.  Tlie  inner  bay  is 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world :  it  is  completely  kmd-locked,  and  affords  excellent  anchorage ; 
tbe  entrance  through  the  narrows  is  very  beautiful  and  picturesque^  the  shore  being  studded 
with  trees  down  to  the  water*s  edge,  mixed  with  fiums,  cottages,  and  villas. 

From  New  York  to  the  Bar  between  Sandy  Nook  Point  and  Schryers  Island,  which 
separates  the  outer  harbour  from  the  Atlantic,  is  17  miles. 

The  tide  flows  up  the  Hudson  for  160  miles  above  New  York  as  6r  as  Troy,  and  these 
natural  advantages  have  been  further  improved  by  an  extensive  system  of  canals,  which 
connect  with  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  One  omission  has,  however,  rendered  this 
beautiful  harbour  a  source  of  serious  evil ;  from  there  not  being  any  sewers  in  the  town,  the 
harbour  becomes  the  receptacle  of  every  impurity,  and  fevers  of  the  worst  kind  are  the  con- 
stant results  of  the  elHuvia. 

There  are  screw  and  hydraulic  docks ;  the  latter  are  worked  with  a  Bramah*s  press, 
and  by  means  of  a  timber  platform,  swung  between  two  frames,  the  loaded  vessels  are  lifted 
above  the  water.  Twenty  chains  or  more,  on  each  side  of  the  timber  platforms,  pass  over 
iron  pulleys  supported  above,  and  the  platform  bearing  tbe  vessel  rises  by  the  iojection  of 
water  with  a  cast-iron  cylinder  attadied,  which  moves  a  horizontal  beam  fastened  to  the 
suspended  chuns. 

The  cylinder  and  ram  are  surrounded  by  masonry,  and  rendered  perfectly  stable ;  the  ex- 
temal  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  28  inches,  its  internal  12  inches,  and  that  of  the  ram 
which  works  it  11  inches,  and  10  feet  in  length,  which  has  a  power  sufficient  to  raise  a 
vessel  of  8dO  tons.  The  water  is  ii\)ected  into  the  cylinder  by  a  steam-engine  of  high  pres- 
sure and  six  horse  power  ;  when  the  vessel  is  to  be  lowered,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  let 
the  water  escape  slowly  from  the  cylinder,  and  the  platform  gradually  descends. 

PhUadefphia  is  the  city  and  sea^port  of  the  state  so  named,  and  is  at  the  conflux  of  tbe 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  Vessels  of  the  largest  burthen  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  New- 
castle,  but  those  drawing  18  or  20  feet  water  cannot  reach  Philadelphia,  in  consequence  of 
a  bar  a  little  below  the  city.  The  harbour  is  a  vast  arm  of  tbe  sea,  navigable  for  lOO 
miles  from' the  Atlantic. 

Baltimore^  a  city  of  Maryland,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco  river,  about  fourteen 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake.  The  harbour  is  a  fine  expanse  of 
water,  and  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  2000  vessels. 

Charlestown  in  South  Carolina,  is  built  upon  a  point  of  land  between  the  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers ;  the  harbour  is  spacious  and  convenient,  but  the  entrance  has  many  sand* 
banks.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  shallowest  part  of  the  bar  at  ebb-tide  is  12  feet,  and  at 
flood  from  17  to  18  feet ;  whilst  in  the  middle  channel  at  low  water,  it  does  not  exceed  9 
feet.     A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  80  feet  in  height,  with  a  revolving  light 

New  Oriean$  is  stiuated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  great  Mississippi,  about  105  miles 
from  its  mouth ;  the  depth  of  watv  opposite  the  city  is  about  70  feet,  but  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  do  not  extend  to  it. 

The  Canah  in  tbe  United  States  exceed  in  length  more  than  3000  miles  \  wherever  in* 
temal  navigation  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  great  rivers,  an 
artificial  cut  is  introduced ;  no  labour  has  been  spared  to  render  water  conveyance  oom» 
plete.  Many  of  the  canals  are  carried  over  wide  rivers  on  timber  viaducts,  and  often  pass 
for  miles  through  dense  uninhabited  forests.  Some  are  so  wide  and  deep  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  steamers  through  them.  By  one  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  united  to  the  Mississippi 
and  St.  Lawrence :  a  river  and  canal  navigation  extends  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  2700  miles,  672  of  which  are  by  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canals. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  United  States ;  its  entire  length  is 
363  miles ;  after  leaving  Albany,  it  passes  along  the  right  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
rivers,  crossing  the  latter  at  Middleton  :  it  &en  continues  its  course  for  twelve  miles  on 
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the  north  bonk  of  the  Mohawk,  and  by  the  upper  aqueduct  again  croeses  it,  and  is  carried 
along  the  southern  bank  to  Utica,  distant  from  Albany  108  miles ;  still  winding  along  the 
aouthem  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  another  160  miles,  it  arrives  at  Rochester,  where  by  means 
of  an  aqueduct  it  crosses  the  Genesee.  Tliis  aqueduct,  formed  of  eleven  arches  of  hewn 
stone  is  804  feet  in  length. 

llie  canal  after  leaving  Rochester  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  towards  Lockport,  a  dis- 
tance of  63  miles,  where  it  ascends  the  mountun  ridge  by  five  double  combined  lock% 
each  rising  12  feet  6  inches ;  at  Pendleton,  which  is  nine  miles  ferther,  it  enters  Tonne- 
wanda  Creek,  and  twelve  miles  beyond,  this  magnificent  canal  terminates  at  Buffido. 

The  breadth  at  top  is  40  feet,  at  bottom  28  fiwt,  and  ite  depth  4  feet  On  the  main  line 
are  eighty-four  locks,  90  feet  in  length,  and  15  feet  in  width  ;  the  total  lockage  being  688 
feet     There  are  eight  feeders,  eighteen  aqueducts.     From  Buffido  to  Rodiester  the  fell  is 

4  feet ;  then  a  rise  of  630  feet,  and  again  a  fell  of  62  feet ;  the  total  ris«  and  fidl  being 
692  feet 

One  of  the  aqueducts  which  crosses  the  Mohawk  is  1188  feet  in  length,  and  the  great 
embankm.ent  between  Palmyra  and  Pittsfbrd,  about  245  miles  firom  Albany,  is  72  feet  in 
height 

AtboMf,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson ;  and  in 
order  to  improve  the  navigation  above  the  town,  a  dam  1 100  feet  in  length,  and  9  feet  in 
hdght,  has  been  erected  across  the  river ;  the  lock  united  with  it  is  in  length  ]  15  feet,  and 
in  breadth  30  feet  Albany  is  the  great  depcVt,  and  the  vessels  which  navigate  the  canal 
are  received  in  a  large  basin,  the  area  of  which  is  about  thirty-two  acres.  This  basin  is 
formed  by  a  mound  of  earth,  4300  feet  in  length,  and  80  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base,  thrown 
up  in  a  line  with  the  Hudson,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  in  a  part  of  its  waters.  The 
lower  end  of  the  bank  is  unconnected  with  Uie  shore,  a  passage  being  left  for  the  vessels  to 
pass ;  and  the  upper  end  is  usually  closed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fioating  ice  from  entering 
and  injuring  the  vessels  within  $  but  there  are  means  for  allowing  the  passage  of  the  water 
at  the  upper  end  which  acts  as  a  cleanser,  by  driving  the  mud  before  it  On  the  top  of  the 
earthen  embankment  are  erected  the  wardiouses,  and  around  it  is  constructed  a  timber 
wharf  for  the  vessels  to  load  and  discharge  their  freights.  Great  improvements  have  re- 
eently  been  made  on  the  canal,  which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1817 :  it  has  been  in  many 
parts  increased  in  width,  and  deepened.  A  new  aqueduct  has  been  erected  over  the 
Geneeee  river  at  Rochester,  trhich  is  858  feet  in  length,  and  28  feet  in  height  firom  the  base 
of  the  piers  to  the  top  of  the  parapets.  It  has  seven  arches  52  feet  span,  and  the  six  piers 
and  two  abutments  on  each  are  10  fiset  in  thickness. 

The  width  at  the  base  is  75  feet  6  inches,  and  at  the  coping  67  feet  8  inches.  The  clear 
width  of  the  water-way  is  45  feet,  which  allows  for  a  double  boatway. 

The  old  locks,  which  were  of  timber,  have  been  replaced  by  those  of  stone :  the  cutting 
through  the  rock  at  Lockport  extends  2J  miles,  for  a  width  of  62  feet,  with  vertical  sides. 

From  the  Erie  canal  branches  off  the  Champlain,  the  Chenango,  the  Black  River,  the 
Osw^o^  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  the  Crooked  Lake,  the  Chemung,  and  the  Genesee 
Valley. 

Tke  ChamplaiM  Camd  commencess  9  miles  from  Albany,  and  is  1 1  miles  in  length, 
besides  a  river  navigation  of  76  miles ;  the  width  at  top  is  40  feet  at  bottom  28  feet  and 
the  depth  4  feet  There  are  21  locks,  each  90  feet  in  length,  and  14  feet  in  width ; 
the  total  rise  is  134  feet  the  fell  54  feet  the  lockage  being  188  feet  % 

Chenango  Canal  is  in  length  97  miles,  its  rise  from  Utica  is  706  feet,  its  fidl  303  feet 
The  total  lockage  is  1009  feet ;  there  are  116  lifts,  and  one  guard  lock ;  five  are  of  stone^ 
and  the  others  of  stone  fiu;ed  with  timber.  There  are  19  aqueducts,  52  culverts,  21  waste 
weirs,  56  road  and  106  occupation  bridges,  53  feeder  aqueducts,  12  dams,  and  7  re- 
servoirs. 

The  Black  Biver  Canal  is  a  succession  of  slack  water  pools  and  canals,  and  the  total 
length  of  its  navigation  is  85  miles ;  the  ascent  and  descent  from  Rome  to  Carthage  is 
1078  feet 

The  09wego  Canal  is  of  a  similar  kind,  and  its  length  is  38  miles :  there  are  14  locks 
constructed  of  stone,  and  6  guard  locks,  which  are  in  length  90  feet,  and  breadth  17  feet; 
the  total  descent  is  123  feet 

7%e  Caxfuga  and  Seneca  Canal  is  23  miles  in  length,  and  has  eleven  locks,  descending 
73  feet 

The  Crooked  Lane  Canal  is  7)  miles  in  length,  and  has  twenty-seven  lift  and  one  guard 
lock,  built  of  timbers ;  the  total  lockage,being  269  feet 

The  Chemunff  Canal  is  in  length  23  miles,  and  has  one  guard  lock  and  52  lift  locks  of 
timber,  which   accomplish   an  ascent  and  descent  of  516  feet;    there  are  76  bridges* 

5  culverts,  and  3  aqueducts. 

T^  Genesee  VaUejf  Canal,  for  the  first  36  miles  after  leaving  Rochester,  passes  through  a 
rich  low  country,  and  then  rises  95  feet  by  means  of  10  locks.  On  leaving  Mount  Norris, 
it  passes  through  a  natural  and  precipitous  rocky  defile,  upwards  of  400  feet  in  depth*; 
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there  are  then  numerous  locks,  and  a  tunneL  Hie  summit  lerel  is  978  feet  abore  Lake 
Erie,  and  1546  feet  above  high  water ;  the  total  lo<^age  is  1063  feet 

The  Ohio  Canal  extends  from  Portsmouth  to  Cleveland,  a  distance  of  S07  miles*  and  the 
summit  level  is  499  feet  above  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth,  405  feet  above  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  973  feet  above  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  whole  district  comprised  hy  the  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  states,  is  highly  favourable  fer  the  construction  of  canals,  as 
there  are  few  natural  impediments.  The  Ohio  valley  is  one  extensive  inclined  planer 
watered  by  numerous  streams ;  the  hills  which  are  cut  through  are  generally  either  lime 
or  sandstone  mixed  with  mineral  ooaL 

The  Ohio  valley  is  divided  by  the  river  which  flows  in  a  deep  ravine^  and  is  in  length 
firom  the  city  of  Pittsburg  to  the  Mississippi,  in  a  straight  line,  548  miles,  but  measured  by 
its  windings  948  miles.  The  hdght  of  the  hills  at  Pittsburgh  is  about  15{90  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  length  of  the  Mississippi  river  below  the  point  where  the  Ohio  fells  into  it  is  1100 
miles,  and,  allowing  3}  inches  fell  per  mile,  we  shall  have  391  feet  for  the  devation  of  the 
spot  where  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  takes  place.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Ohio  was 
at  one  time  a  dense  forest,  the  central  plain  excepted,  which,  as  fer  as  the  sources  of  the 
Muskingum,  was  an  open  savannah  covered  with  grass. 

Lttke  Erie  is  said  to  be  565  feet  above  the  surfece  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Pittsbui^b, 
which  is  747  feet  above  the  same  gul^  b  also  830  feet  above  the  tide  water  in  the  Atlantic 
bays  of  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  Hudson,  and  St  Lawrence.  Pittsburgh  is  therefore  265  feet 
above  Lake  Erie,  and  distant  from  it  in  a  straight  line  106  miles,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  if  a  channel  could  be  cut  from  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh  to  the  lake,  the  rivers 
Allegany  and  Monongahela  would,  instead  of  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  rush  into 
the  Lake  Erie,  with  a  fell  of  265  feet  in  105  miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  2)  feet  per  niil& 

It  is  a  curious  feet,  that  the  Allegany  river  should  have  its  source  within  5  miles  of  the 
Lake  Erie,  and  after  winding  from  thence  200  miles  should  then  be  265  feet  above  the 
surfece  of  the  lake,  while  the  Ohio  does  not  sink  in  its  course  to  the  levd  of  the  lake^  until 
it  arrives  at  Marietta. 

At  the  surface  of  the  Mississippi,  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  level  is 
32 1  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Lake  Michigan  is  35  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie^  or 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  Illinois  river,  which  runs  from  the  Lake  Michigan,  resembles  in  its  course  a  winding 
canal,  there  being  only  a  fell  of  279  feet  in  the  distance  of  520  miles,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Ohio,  which  is  about  6  inches  in  a  mile. 

The  valley  of  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  that  of  the  river  AU^^y,  is  in  its  inclination  remarkably 
gentle ;  from  Olean,  in  the  county  of  Cataraugus,  to  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  1 148  milea» 
there  are  no  natural  impediments  in  the  way  of  navigation,  except  those  which  occur  at  the 
rapids  of  Louisville. 

The  Monongahela  is  more  rapid,  and  the  Tomessee  and  Kanaidha,  which  rise  on  the 
high  table  land  of  Allegany,  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  very  rapid  in  their 
course,  and  impeded  by  many  falls. 

The  Ohio  nnal  has  been  admirably  executed,  and  has  a  lockage  of  1 1 85  feet,  which  is 
overcome  by  152  locks ;  the  width  of  the  canal  at  top  is  40  feet,  and  the  depth  4  feet 

The  canals  in  the  United  States  are  usually  constructed  on  the  principle  of  utility  alone» 
little  attention  being  paid  to  minutite ;  their  embankments  are  seldom  dressed  ev«ily  or 
turfed,  and  timber  being  exceedingly  abundant  and  easily  obtained,  it  has  been  used  even 
for  the  construction  of  locks ;  where,  however,  these  have  shown  decay,  stone  has  been 
substituted,  and  more  finish  is  given  in  the  general  arrangements. 

Delaware  and  RarUan  Cantd,  ui  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  is  in  length  42  miles ;  it  is 
75  feet  in  width  at  the  surfece,  7  feet  in  depth,  and  has  14  locks,  each  100  feet  in  length,  by 
24  feet,  besides  a  tide  lock  at  New  Brunswick ;  the  total  lockage  being  116  feet ;  there  are 
17  culverts,  29  bridges,  and  1  aqueduct 

Tliis  canal  u  supplied  with  water  by  a  feeder  23  miles  in  length,  and  between  50  and 
60  feet  in  width,  and  6  feet  in  depth.  Its  fall  b  2  inches  in  a  mile,  and  has  1  lift  and 
2  guard  locks ;  there  are  37  bridges,  and  15  culverts. 

Morris  Cantd,  in  the  same  state,  commences  at  New  Jersey,  and  is  in  length  101]  miles ; 
its  ascent  b  915  feet,  and  descent  759  feet,  making  a  total  rbe  and  fell  of  1674  feet,  which 
b  principally  overcome  by  inclined  planes,  ingeniously  contrived  to  convey  the  boats  from 
one  level  to  another.  At  each  end  of  these  b  a  lock,  in  which  the  boat  b  a4justed  for  its 
ascent,  and  another  at  the  top,  to  elevate  it  to  the  level  above ;  when  adjusted,  the  whole  is 
drawn  up  by  means  of  machinery,  which  serves  also  to  lower  the  boats  in  their  downward 
passage. 

Hie  elevation  at  Easton  b  161  feet,  and  summit  level  915  feet  above  the  Atlantic. 

The  width  of  the  canal  b  32  feet  at  top,  20  feet  at  bottom,  and  4  £&et  deep ;  the  boats 
which  navigate  it  are  about  70  feet  in  length,  and  8  feet  6  inches  in  breadth  across  the 
beam ;  their  freight  b  usually  about  30  tons ;  they  are  drawn  up  the  inclined  planes  by 
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bcii^  fint  placed  upon  a  timber  carriage*  vhich  has  beneath  it,  at  eadi  extremity,  an  iron 
truck,  numing  upon  four  wheels,  working  upon  iron  rails  laid  down  on  the  inclined 
planes. 

When  the  boats  are  placed  with  their  load  upon  the  timber  carriage,  they  are  prevented 
from  fidling  sideways  by  a  piece  of  trussed  vertical  framing,  which  is  coupled  at  top  by 
means  of  chains.  The  rulway  extending  for  some  distance  mto  the  canal,  the  earriage  is 
made  to  pass  under  the  boat  with  great  foeility;  when  secured,  the  machinery  put  in 
motion,  the  whole  is  drawn  by  a  chain  up  the  inclined  plane,  to  the  lock  prepared  to 
receive  it,  ^i^ch  has  gates  at  each  end ;  after  the  boat  is  deposited,  one  pair  is  diut  and 
the  other  opened,  whoi  the  water  being  admitted,  it  is  floated  off  the  car,  and  continues  its 
course  along  the  canal.  A  boat  going  in  the  opposite  direction  is  let  down  into  the  lock, 
passed  down  the  inclined  plane,  and  on  its  arrival  at  the  lower  canal  is  floated  in  a  similar 
manner.  There  are  in  all  twenty-two  of  these  inclined  planes,  and  the  machinery  to  work 
them  is  admirably  contrived  to  effect  the  object,  without  subjecting  the  boats  to  any 
material  ii^ury  ;  their  average  inclination  is  two  in  twenty-one.  There  are  4  guard  locks, 
5  dams,  SO  culverts^  and  12  aqueducts,  including  one  of  stone  at  the  little  foils  of  Passaic^ 
which  has  an  arch  of  80  feet  span,  and  another  of  wood  over  the  river  Pompton,  which  is 
236  feet  in  length,  and  is  supported  by  nine  stone  piers ;  there  are  also  800  bridges  of 
different  descriptions. 

The  central  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  forms  with  the  Columbia  and  Portage 
railroad  the  great  chain  of  communication  between  the  Delaware  and  Ohio  rivers.  Its 
length  is  178  miles,  and  its  total  lockage  670  feet  6  inches.  Its  width  at  the  top  is  40  feet 
and  at  bottom  88  feet ;  the  depth  bei^  4  feet  There  are  18  dams,  S3  aqueducts,  108 
locks,  besides  the  two  guard  and  outlet  locks  at  Columbia.  The  locks  are  90  feet  in 
length  and  17  feet  in  width. 

The  western  division  is  in  length  104]  miles,  81  miles  or  more  consisting  of  slack  water 
navigation.  The  canal  is  in  width  40  feet  at  top,  88  feet  at  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  Its 
lockage  is  47)  feet,  which  is  performed  by  &6  locks  90  feet  by  15  feet  within  the  cfaiunber. 
Tlie  average  fell  is  about  8  feet  per  mile^  from  Johnstown  to  Blairsville^  and  from  thence 
to  Pittsburg  about  3  feet. 

There  are  two  tunnels,  64  culverts,  39  waste- weirs,  and  152  bridges. 

By  this  line  the  route  by  railroads  and  canals  is  complete  to  Pittsburg,  and  is  the  great 
tfaorough&re  from  Philadelphia  into  the  west ;  the  entire  distance  which  can  be  performed 
by  it  is  394}  miles. 

Sckuylkia  navigation  is  a  succession  of  canals  and  pools  extending  from  the  dam  d 
Fairmount,  near  Philadelphia,  to  Port  Carbon,  in  the  county  of  Schuylkill.  The  length 
by  the  canals  is  58  miles,  and  by  pools  50  miles.  The  canals  are  36  feet  wide  at  top, 
82  feet  at  bottom,  and  3  feet  6  indies  in  depth.  There  are  189  locks,  80  feet  in  length  and 
17  feet  in  width ;  34  dams,  and  one  tunnel  385  feet  in  length. 

It  is  not  possible  within  our  limits  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  canals  in  the  United 
States;  they  are  mostly  on  the  same  construction,  and  executed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  we  have  described. 

The  cost  of  a  canal  depends,  as  in  all  other  countries,  upon  the  nature  d  the  soil  and 
dimate,  the  price  of  labour  and  provisions,  as  well  as  other  local  circumstances. 

The  excavation  of  a  prism,  3  feet  in  depth  tiiroughout,  where  the  soil  is  either  sand  or 

favel  costs  about  six  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  for  day  or  stony  matter  deven  cents, 
xcavation  of  loose  rock  costs  fifty  cents,  and  of  solid  rock  a  dollar  per  cubic  yard,  the 
dollar  being  worth  about  4t.  3dl,  and  the  cent  a  hundredth  part ;  the  cost  of  embankment 
is  a  little  more. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  resistance  to  boats  13  feet  6  indies  wide,  and  3  feet  draft,  in  a 
cand  60  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  is  81]  pounds.  In  a  cand  48  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep, 
100  pounds ;  and  in  one  40  feet  wide  and  4  deep,  130  pounds,  and  that  18  per  cent  more 
can  be  transported  by  the  same  power  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter  canaL 

The  canals  of  the  United  States  are  usudly  4  feet  in  depth ;  the  inner  slopes  are  1]  to  1, 
the  outer  1}  to  1 ;  the  towing  bank  is  10  feet  wide  at  top,  and  that  opposite  the  towing- 
path  6  feet. 

When  the  country  is  flat,  the  ground  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of  8  feet  9  inches,  which 
affords  suffident  soU  to  devate  the  banks  fin*  a  depth  of  4  feet  of  water,  and  when  the 
ground  is  not  perfectly  level,  3  feet  cutting  is  usudly  dlowed. 

Tlie  walls  c^the  locks,  culverts,  and  aqueducts  are- now  usudly  built  of  stone. 

As  the  camals  bdong  to  the  different  sUt^  the  boats  are  the  property  of  individuals, 
who  pay  a  moderate  sum  per  mile  for  them,  and  each  passenger  conveyed  by  them. 
They  are  about  80  feet  in  length,  15  in  breadth,  and  weigh  about  20  tons,  and  usually 
draw  about  a  foot  of  water,  when  the  passengers  are  on  board.  They  have  about  forty 
yards  of  tow  line,  and  are  dnwn  by  three  horses,  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  4  miles 
an  hour. 

Suppfy  of  water.     Many  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States  are  supplied  by  means  of 
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wheels ;  at  Richmond,  water  b  raised  firom  the  James  River  to  a  height  of  160  feet  hy  two 
wheels,  1 8  feet  in  diameter,  and  10  feet  in  hreadth,  with  a  iall  of  10  feet.  There  are  two 
force  pumps,  with  barrek  of  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  stroke  about  6  feet  in  length ;  €Mm 
wheel  can  throw  upwards  of  65,000  cube  feet  in  24  hours  into  the  two  reserroirs,  each 
of  which  is  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  100  in  breadth,  and  10  feet  in  depth. 

The  iron  main  that  connects  the  pumps  with  the  reserroirs  is  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
S400  feet  in  length. 

7%e  Fairmount  water,  works,  commenced  in  1819,  for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, are  the  largest  and  finest  of  their  kind  in  America.  They  are  situated  on  tha 
east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  two  miles  north-west  from  the  city,  and  contain  an  area  of 
thirty  acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  oval^shaped  mound,  lOO 
feet  in  height,  with  the  sides  yariously  inclined  according  to  the  nature  of  the  formation  ; 
on  its  summit,  at  an  elevation  of  100  feet  above  mid*tide  of  the  river,  and  about  50  feet 
above  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  are  four  reservoirs,  which  contain  together  22,000,000 
gallons,  one  of  which  is  divided  into  three  sections  and  serves  as  a  filter.  The  reservoirs 
have  a  gravel  walk  around  them,  and  are  arrived  at  by  several  inclined  planes. 

A  diun  is  erected  across  the  Schuylkill,  1600  feet  in  length,  150  feet  wide  at  the  base:, 
and  12  feet  at  top,  its  height  varying  from  12  to  36  feet.  It  is  formed  of  earth  and  stone  ; 
the  length  of  its  overfell  is  1 204  feet,  the  eastern  embankment  270  feet,  and  the  head 
arches  Uirough  which  the  water  flows  into  the  mill-rsee  104  feet  At  the  western  end  of 
the  dam  is  a  short  canal,  with  two  guard  and  two  lift  locks,  for  the  use  of  the  navigation 
company. 

In  January,  1839,  the  water  rose  10  feet  2  inches  above  the  top  of  the  dam,  but  did  not 
seriously  ipjure  it 

The  mill-race  is  a  paralleli^am,  excavated  through  a  compact  mass  of  gneiss  rock,  41 9 
feet  in  length,  and  38  feet  in  depth  ;  its  width  is  90  feet,  and  its  depth  u  6  feet  below  the 
over&U  of  the  dam.  A  paved  avenue,  253  feet  in  length,  and  26  feet  in  width,  bounds  it 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  rocky  cliffs  80  feet  in  height ;  at  the  north  end  are  head 
arches,  which  permit  the  passage  of  a  body  of  water,  60  feet  in  width  and  6  feet  in  depth, 
into  the  race.  There  b  a  waste  gate  to  draw  off*  the  water,  whoiever  it  is  required,  and 
discharge  ifbelow  the  dam. 

The  buildings  which  oontun  the  machinery  are  constructed  of  stone,  and  are  in  length 
238  feet,  and  in  width  56  feet.  The  lower  floor  is  divided  into  12  parts,  4  of  which 
contain  the  double  forcing-pumps,  llie  others  are  occupied  as  fore  bays,  which  lead  to 
the  water-wheds. 

The  water-wheels,  five  of  which  have  been  put  in  motion,  are  15  feet  in  diameter,  and 
15  feet  in  width,  and  formed  of  wood  with  iron  shafts,  each  of  which  weighs  5  tons ;  the 
wheels  work  under  1  foot  head  and  7  feet  fell,  and  each  forces  1,250,000  gallons  of  water 
into  the  receiving  basin  in  the  space  of  24  hours,  with  the  stroke  of  the  pump  of  41  feet» 
the  diameter  of  which  is  16  inches,  the  wheel  making  1 1^  revolutions  in  a  minute.  When 
the  wheels  make  1 3  revolutions,  which  they  occasionally  do,  1,500,000  gallons  are  pumped 
up. 

The  water-wheels  are  sunk  below  the  ordinary  line  of  high  water;  this  does  not,  however, 
produce  much  efl^t,  until  there  is  a  depth  of  16  inches  on  the  wheel. 

The  pumps  are  worked  by  a  crank  on  the  water-wheel,  which  is  connected  with  the 
piston  at  the  end  of  the  slide.  They  are  fed  under  a  natural  head  of  water  from  the  fore 
bays  of  the  water-wheel,  and  are  calculated  for  a  6-feet  stroke,  but  they  are  generally 
worked  with  not  more  than  fiv&  They  are  on  the  construction  of  the  double-forcing,  and 
are  each  connected  with  an  iron  main  16  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  carried  along  the 
bottom  of  the  race,  to  the  fiK>t  of  the  moimt,  and  thence  up  the  bank  into  the  reservoir, 
92  feet  in  height 

The  lowest  estimate  of  the  quantity  afforded  by  the  river  in  dry  seasons  is  440,000,000 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  average  quantity  of  water  raised  by  each  whed  and 
pump  is  530^000  gallons  daily ;  but  when  the  whole  six  wheels  are  put  in  motion, 
6,000,000  gallons  can  be  thrown  up  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  it  is  calculat<>d  that  the 
average  daily  consumption  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  quantity. 

Hie  reservoirs  are  lined  with  stone,  and  paved  with  brick,  underneath  which  is  a  bed  of 
strong  tenacious  clay,  and  a  thick  lining  of  lime  cement,  made  water-tight ;  they  are  in 
depth  12  feet  The  water  is  conducted  into  the  city  from  the  centre  reservoir  by  two  iron 
mains,  one  20  inches  and  the  other  22  inches  in  diameter ;  each  is  nearly  10,000  feet  in 
length.  In  the  year  1821,  iron  distributing  pipes  were  substituted  for  those  of  wood, 
which  had  been  laid  down  only  three  years  previously,  for  a  distanoe  of  thirty  miles; 
up  to  January,  1840,  there  were '109  m^es  of  iron  main,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
obtained  from  England. 

There  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  fire-plugs  throughout  the  city ;  the  cost  to  each  femily 
per  annum  for  its  supply  of  water  is  five  dollars ;  the  hotels  axid  public  buildings  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  consumption. 
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Cincinnati  water- works  are  on  Che  Ohil>;  horse-power  was  originally  used,  but  there 
are  now  two  steam-engines,  one  of  which  works  a  double  force  pump,  10  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  four-feet  stroke,  and  throws  up  into  the  reservoirs  1000  gallons  per 
minute ;  the  other  works  a  pump  20  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  eight-feet  stroke,  and 
throws  up  1200  gallons  per  minute. 

From  the  reservoirs,  which  are  buHt  in  stone,  and  cemented,  the  water  is  conducted  by 
iron  mains,  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter,  into  the  basin,  where  it  is  distributed  by  leaden 
pipes. 

PUtdmrp  receives  its  water  from  the  Ohio,  by  a  steam-engine  of  eighty-four  horse 
power,  which,  by  means  of  its  pumps,  throws  a  million  and  a  half  of  gallons  into  a  re- 
servoir, 116  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  by  iron  mains 
15  inches  in  diameter,  into  the  town. 

Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  and  Troy  on  the  same  river,  obtain  the  purest  water  from  the 
high  ground  in  the  neighbourhood ;  reservoirs  are  formed  at  a  sufficient  elevation,  and  of 
the  requisite  capacity,  from  whence  it  flows  through  iron  mains  to  the  difierent  quarters  of 
the  town. 

Boston  originally  derived  its  supply  from  wells,  and  according  to  a  report  iumished 
to  the  state,  there  were  2767  for  public  usc^  33  of  which  were  Artesian. 

Montreal,  and  many  other  towns,  are  now  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  steam  power, 
which,  no  doubt,  wUl  become  universal ;  and  when  all  the  works  contemplated  at  New 
York  are  completed,  the  town,  which  is  now  inadequately  served,  will  be  wcmderfully 
benefited. 

The  Croton  aqueduct,  upwards  of  40  miles  in  length,  is  a  subterranean  brick  tunnel, 
ascending  at  tKie  rate  of  nearly  14  inches  per  mile  from  New  York  to  Croton ;  after  the 
trench  was  cut,  and  the  aqueduct  built,  Uie  earth  was  backed  over  the  aqueduct,  to  a 
depth  of  4  feet  on  the  crown,  where  it  was  levelled  down  to  a  width  of  8  or  10  feet,  the 
sidies  being  sloped  with  a  talus  of  one  and  a  half  to  one.  Wherever  a  valley  is  crossed,  a 
solid  wall  15  feet  in  width  at  top,  with  sides  battering  one-twelfth  to  one,  b  built  with 
stone,  on  the  top  of  which  a  bed  of  concrete  is  laid,  and  on  it  is  constructed  the  covered 
aqueduct,  which  is  at  bottom  6  feet  wide,  at  top  7  feet,  and  8  feet  in  height ;  the  side 
walls  being  of  stone,  in  courses,'  39  inches  thick  at  bottom,  and  27  inches  at  top. 

Across  the  river  at  Croton  is  thrown  a  dam ;  and  500  or  600  acres  of  water  form 
the  great  reservoir,  which  for  every  foot  in  depth  is  calculated  to  contain  100^000*000 
gallons  of  water.  The  dam  is  100  feet  in  length,  70  feet  wide  at  bottom,  7  feet  at  top,  and 
the  average  height  b  40  feet ;  it  is  built  of  stone  and  hydraulic  cement. 

The  water  passes  from  the  reservoir  by  the  corporation  tunnel,  180  feet  in  length,  and  a 
mile  further  it  crosses  Lounsberry  brook,  by  a  culvert  6  feet  in  diameter  and  GS  feet  in 
length  ;  where  it  crosses  the  valley,  the  grade  line  is  40  feet  above  the  brook,  and  55  to  the 
\xyg  of  the  aqueduct. 

Five  miles  beyond,  the  Indian  brook  is  crossed  by  a  culvert  8  feet  in  diameter,  and 
142  feet  in  length,  and  the  aqueduct  is  conducted  through  Benvenue  tunnel,  720  feet  in 
length,  and  the  Ackers  brook  tunnel,  166  feet  in  length.  At  half  a  mile  from  Indian 
Brook  is  Hoagshill  tunnel,  276  feet  in  length ;  from  thence  to  Sing  Sing  are  several 
valleys ;  it  then  passes  through  a  tunnel  836  feet  in  length,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  Soon 
after  a  chasm  70  feet  deep,  worn  by  the  Indian  brook,  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  bridge  of 
88  feet  span,  with  an  elliptical  arch  rising  25  feet,  resting  on  stone  abutments;  the 
aqueduct  is  lined  with  cast-iron  plates.  A  mile  further  are  the  two  state  prison  form 
tunnels,  one  416  feet,  the  other  375  feet  in  length;  and  half  a  mile  ftuther  Hollis  Brook 
tunnel  is  entered ;  here,  in  crossing  the  valley,  the  grade  line  is  35  feet  above  the  stream, 
and  the  top  filling  of  the  aqueduct  49  feet  The  culvert  is  131  feet  in  length,  and  6  feet 
in  diameter.  A  mile  beyond  is  Ryders  Brook,  where  the  foundation  wall  is  20  feet  high, 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  34  feet  to  the  top  line  of  the  aqueduct.  The  culvert  ia 
100  feet  in  length,  and  6  feet  in  diameter  ;  a  viaduct  then  crosses  the  road,  built  of  stone^ 
with  an  arch  20  feet  span.  The  Austin  Farm  Tunnel,  166  feet  in  length,  being  passed, 
there  occur  several  valleys,  and  when  it  arrives  at  Mill  River,  the  ffrade  is  about  72  feet 
above  the  surfece  of  the  water,  and  the  aqueduct  is  87  feet  in  height  The  culvert  is 
25  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  length  172  feet  After  quitting  Mill  River,  the  aqueduct 
passes  through  five  culverts,  and  two  miles  below  is  the  White  Plains  Tunnel,  which  is 
246  feet  in  length.  At  Jewells  Brook  the  aqueduct  crosses  by  an  embankment  62  feet 
in  height,  where  there  is  a  culvert  148  feet  in  length,  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  another 
for  the  road  141  fiset  in  length,  and  14  feet  in  width.  .  At  Wiltseys  Brook,  18)  miles 
ftom  the  Croton  dam,  the  aqueduct  crosses,  and  the  culvert  is  137  feet  in  length,  and 
6  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  Dobbs  Ferry  Tunnel  it  passes  entirely  through  earth  for  a  length 
of  262  feet  At  Storms  Brook  is  a  culvert  137  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  diameter ;  as 
it  proceeds 'from  Dykemans  Brook,  the  top  of  the  embankment  is  35  feet  above  the  surfiice 
of  the  country. 

The  tunnd  at  the  Saw  Mill  river  is  through  earth  and  rock  for  a  distance  of  684  feet ; 
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the  foimdfttioDs  are  afterwards  42  -leet  above  the  valley.     The  eulverta  here  are  90  6et  in 
length  and  25  fieet  in  diameter,  and  are  double. 

At  Nodines  Run,  the  acju^uct  passes  at  a  considerable  deration  by  a  tiuinel  in  the 
solid  xook,  810  £^  in  length ;  the  line  then  crosses  the  valley  of  Tibbetts  Brook,  vhere 
the  culvert  is  107  feet  in  length,  and  6  feet  in  diameter. 

.  At  Harltim  River,  where  the  aqueduct  is  to  cross,  there  is  a  depth  of  water  of  26  feet  nt 
ordinary  high  tides,  and  its  width  is  about  610  feet;  here  it  is  intended  to  build  a  bridge 
1420  feet  in  length,  l8  feet  in  width,  between  the  parapet  walls,  and  27  feet  from  out  to 
out.  There  are  to  be  sixteen  piers  <^  stone,  six  of  which  will  be  in  the  river,  and  ten  on 
land.  The  river  piers  are  to  be  40  feet  by  ^O  feet,  and  to  have  a  height  of  84  feet,  to  the 
springing  of  the  arches  diminishing  as  they  rise.  The  arches  are  to  span  80  feet,  whilst 
those  on  land  will  span  only  50  feet  In  the  centre  the  arches  are  projected  to  be 
100  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water ;  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  walls  will 
consequently  be  116  feet,  and  the  total  height  about  138  feet ;  when  finished,  it  is  intended 
to  carry,  the  water  over  in  ir<Hi  mains,  2  or  3  feet  in  diameterl 

At  the  Maahattsn  Valley  iron  pipes  or  inverted  siphons  are  to  be  used,  as  the  valley  is 
upwards  of  100  feet  below  the  grade  Une  of  the  aqueduct 

Twenty-six  miles  of  the  works  were  completed  in  April,  1840.  Ventilators  are  to  be 
placed  at  every  mile  distant,  and  the  water  on  its  arrival  at  New  York  is  to  be  reeaved 
into  a  reservoir  35  acres  in  area,  the  northern  half  of  which  is  to  have  a  depth  of 
20  feet,  and  the  southern  portion  25  feet ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  letter 
would  be  about  160»000,000  gallons.  Pipes  or  mains,  30  inches  in  diameter,  are  then  to 
convey  the  water  to  anoUier  reservoir  on  M ipray  Hill,  of  five  acres,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining 20,000,000  gallons,  the  difference  of  levd  of  wUch  and  that  v£  the  pool  at  Croton 
being  46  feet,  which  allows  a  fell  of  about  14  inches  per'mile. 

According  to  the  engineer's  report,  the  whole  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  bridge 
over  Harlem  Strait,  would  be  completed  in  1842  s  it  was  proposed,  after  the  cofferdams 
were  constructed,  to  lay  down  pipes  which  would  supply  Uie  water,  whikt  this,  the  nuMt 
difficult  part  of  the  operation  was  in  hand. 

Various  impediments  liave  occurred  during  the. progress  of  this  gigantic  undertaking, 
which  have  prolonged  it  beyond  the  time  specified;  it  is,  however,  nearly  terminated:  its 
coat  is  estimated  at  two  milUons  sterling. 

BaUroada. — The  internal  improvements  that  have  taken  place-  in  America  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  particularly  in  the  extension'  of  railroads,  is  truly  astonishing ;  the  states 
of  the  Union  have  endeavoured  to  rival  each  other  in  contributing  lines  to  form  one  great 
national  means  of  communication ;  it  seems  intended  that  railroads  should  spread  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  vast  continent  like  the  meshes  of.,  a  net,  and  embrace  every  spot 
occupied  by  its  inhabitants.  The  progress  already  made  is  sufficient  to  indicate  what  will 
be  done  in  a  few  years :  when  the  great  .works  now  iii  hand  are  completed,  commerce  will 
derive  such  increased  advantages,  that  we  may  hope,  not  only  that  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  states  will  be  thoroughly  cemented,  but  that  the  whole  people  will  be  brought 
more  closely  together,  and  become  as  it  wore  one  family  with  a  common  interest 

The  railroads,  first  projected  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  certain  towns  and  districts, 
were  designed  without  regard  to  any  genial  plan ;  the  lines  being  undertaken  by  com- 
panies indep^ident  of  each  other,  various  and  often* conflicting  regulations  were  adopted ; 
and  much  evil  has  arisen  firom  this  want  of  unanimity  in  the  several  operatiims.  Whenever 
chartered  companies  have  united  and  appointed  a  board  of  directors  to  carry  out  a  plan 
suited  to  their  conunon  interests,  the  most  beneficial  results  have  been  produced. 

The  first  great  chain  of  railroad  commences  at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  has 
almost  ai)  uninterrupted  course  to  Pensaoola,  in  Florida.  Another  line  from  the  same  place 
extends  to  Boston,  Ftovidence,  and  Stonington,  in  Connecticut,  whcve  it  crosses  Long 
Island  Sound  to  Oreenport,  and  then  continues  to  Brooklyn,  near  New  York ;  after 
crossing  the  river  Hudson,  it  proceeds  to  Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  Trenton,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Wilmington,  and  Washington.  From  thence  to  Fredericksburg,  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Gaston,  in  North  Caroliwi,  Raleigh,  Columbia*  Branchville*  and  Augusta,  in 
Georgia,  then  to  West  Point,  Montgomery,  and  Pensaoola,  in  Florida.  Of  this  extensive 
line  of  communication  nearly  the  whole  is  complete^  and^in  the  year  1840  upwards  of  1600 
miles  were  travelled  over. 

From  BoaloH  commences  another  grand  chain,  which  passes  Worcester,  West  Stockbridge, 
Albany,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse*  Auburn,  Rodiester,  Attica,  and  Buffido.  "nie 
length  of  this  line  is  shout  530  miles. 

Drom  New  York  lines  are  in  progress  which,  when  finished,  will  extend  upwards  of  500 
miles. 

From  PhSiadidfhia  is  a  line  to  Sunbury,  Williamsport,  and  Erie*  on  the  lake  of  that  name^ 
a  distance  of  420  miles.  *" 

By  means  of  nulroads  and  canals  a  distance  of  400  miles  is  accomplished,  from  PhUadet 
phis  to  Columbia*  HoUidajrsburg,  Johnstown,  and  Pittsburg. 
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From  Bflldmore  to  Wheeling,  380  miles,  the*eaiud  and  railroad  extend  throughout ;  and 
the  same  kind  of  communication  exists  firom  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  to  Covington  and  the 
Ohio  rirer.  From  Charlesto«m  to  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  the.  Ohio,  the  line,  when 
complete,  will  be  upwards  of  700  miles. 

llie  great  Atlantic  line  is  considered  the  main  trunk  to  which  aU  others  seem  united ; 
the  western  states  are  carrying  out  lines  of  railroads  and  canals  of  not  less  than  SOOO  miles 
in  length. 

The  first  lines  laid  down  were  with  iron  rails  and  chairs*  on  stone  bloeks,  which  were 
IrcquenUy  so  split  by  the  frost,  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them ;  the  rails  also  became 
deranged,  and  eztremdy  dangerous  ibr  the  passage  of  carriages.  Numerous  methods  have 
been  adopted  in  the  states  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  great  changes  of 
temperature,  as  will  be  seen  in  this  brief  account  of  their  railroads.  The  usual  breadth  be- 
tween the  ridls  is  4  feet  8|'inches,  and  when  two  lines  are  laid  down,  the  distance  maintained 
betyem  them  is  usually  6  feet  z!^    ,    wftU^-^t^^     fu^     ^Tn*     '•_,•■.*  I*' 

In  the  southern  states,  where  a  line  is  carried  over  low  and  marshy  ground^  and  a  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  obtaining  earth  to  construct  the  embankments,  a  series  of  timber  trusses 
are  substituted,  which  often  rise  10  or  18  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain ;  on  these  the 
longitudinal  timbers  are  laid  to  carry  the  rails.  Files  of  fit>m  14  to  16  inches  in  diameter, 
not  sharpened,  are  first  driven  in,  forming  two  lines  the  width  'of  the  way;  when  these  are 
perpendicular,  inclined  struts  are  placed  on  the  outside^  which  passing  at  the  upper  end 
under  the  transverse  timbers,  and  abutting  at  the  lower  upon  another  short  pile,  render 
the  woodwork  tolerably  secure. 

Another  method  is  to  drive  four  slanting  piles,  two  one  way  and  two  the  other,  each 
pair  uniting  at  top  under  the  longitudinal  timbers,  and  in  the  middle  of  tixe  width  at  bot- 
tom, where  transverse  binding  pieces  are  firmly  bolted  to  them,  and  secured  either  by 
additional  piles  or  cross  sleepers.  Occasionally  a  double  series  of  St  Andrew's  crosses  are 
.  used,  but  they  have  generally  been  fiiund  subject  to  considerable  movement  when  in  con- 
nection with  the  locomotive  engine. 

The  cost  of  the  American,  railroads  is  considerably  less  than  in  England :  many  of  the 
nngle  tracks  hiive  not  exceeded  400O2L  a  mile,  and,  including  buildings  and  all  requisite 
apparatus,  the  average  expense  does  not  seem  to  exceed  SO^OOOL  per  mile. 

One  system  frequently  adopted  seems  extremely  economical^sills  of  white  oak  7  feet 
10  inches  long,  and  about  9  inches  in  depth,  are  bddacross  the  road,  at  a  distance  of  5  feet 
from  centre  to  centre ;  and  notches  are>  cut  at'  the  ends,  into  which  are  laid  longitudinal 
pieces  of  heart  of  pine  wood,  9  inches  in  depth,  5  inches  in  width,  and  4  feet  7  inches  apart 
On  thor  inner  edge,  plates  of  rolled  iron  8  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  are  spiked 
down  with  wrought  iron  spikes,  5  inches  in  length  r  and  where  the  plates  form  a  junction, 
Uiere  is  an  additional  plate  of  sheet  iron  one-twelfUi  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  this  system  is 
found  to  answer  when  the  locomotive  engines  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  horse  power,  and 
the  cost  per  mile  in  America  does  not  exceed  600ii  The  locomotive,  engines,  when  their 
boilers  are  filled,  seldom  wei^  more  than  15  tons,  and  their  driving  wheels  are  placed  in  the 
fore  part^  near  the  fire-box  ;  they  are  5  feet  in  diameter ;  the  firont  of  the  engine  running 
on  four  wheels,  half  the  diameter  of  the  large  ones. 

On  the  truck  which  runs  on  the  fore  wheels  are  a  number  of  friction  rollers,  placed  in  a 
circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  vertical  pivot,  working  in  a  socket  of  the  firame-work 
which  supports  the  engine.  The  firiction  rollers  support  the  cylinder  and  part  of  the 
boiler,  and  the  truck  of  the  carriage  acting  on  the  pivot  oescribes  a  portion  of  a  circle, 
which  is  of  great  service  when  the  engine  is  not  running  on  a  level  road ;  at  each  side  of 
the  engine  a  guard  is  usually  attached  to  prevent  it  being  thrown  off  the  rail ;  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  strong  piece  of  timber,  fixed  to  the  firont  axle,  and  supported  by  two 
wfaeds,  of  2  feet  in  diameter,  which  run  on  the  rails  a  few  feet  in  advance.  This  piece  of 
timber  is  on  the  outside,  shod  with  iron,  slightly  bent  upwards,  which  clears  away  any  ob- 
struction that  may  be  offered  to  its  progress. 

Th$  Boston  .and  Lowdl  railroad  'is  in  length  about  26|  miles ;  it  has  eighteen  viaducts, 
one  of  which  is  1600  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-one  bridges.  Ihe  maximum  rise  is  1  in 
588,  or  10  feet  per  mile,  t^nd-the  least  radius  of  curvature  is  SOOO  feet. 

Where  the  line  approaches  Lowell,  the  cutting  for  1000  feet  is  through  the  solid  rock, 
which  at  the  top  u  60  feet  in  width,  at  the  bottom  40  feet,  and  the  mean  height  the  same. 
At  the  commencement  fish-beUied  edge  rails,  weighing  thirty-five  pounds  per  yard,  on  cast- 
iron  chairs,  were  laid  down.  The  chairs  were  fitted  on  stone  blocks,  which  rested  on  stone 
cross  sills  ;  the  bearings  were  about  3  feet  firom  centre  to  centre,  .and  the  blocks  and  sills 
wore  carried  throughout  by  a  longitudinal  wall  constructed  of  rubble,  laid  dry,  3  feet  in 
height,  2  feet  6  indies  wide  at  the  K>oting,  and  2  feet  at  the  top.  The  space  betw  een  these 
walls  was  packed  in  with  day,  and  other  earth  that  could  be  easily  obtained. 
,  The  cocurtiruction  not  being  found  to  answer,  the  foundations  have  rinpe  been  laid  in  with 
sand  and  gravd ;  a  trench  being  opened  for  its  reception,  S  feet  in  depth,  and  7  feet  in  » 
width,  it  was  wdl  rolled  and  rammed ;  sills  of  stone^  6  feet  in  length,  and  12  by  6  feet 
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wer«  then  Udd  down ;  and  the  H  rail  an  1 5  feet  lengths  wee  adopted ;  the  weight  of 
which  was  fifty-fire  pounds  per  yard. 

l%e  BoaUm  amd  Woreuter  line  u  in  length  fi[>rty-fi>ttr  miles,  and  has  sereral  deep  euttings 
and  high  embankments ;  where  it  crosses  the  Charles  river  is  a  Tiadnct  of  masonry  and 
trestle  work.  The  rail  used  is  that  of  the  T  fi»rm,  weighing  about  38^  pounds  to  the  yard. 
The  bars  are  about  1 5  feet  in  length*  carried  bv  iron  chain*  weig^iing  about  15  pounds  each ; 
they  are  tiffhtened  by  means  of  two  wrought  iron  keys. 

The  chairs  are  placed  on  sleepers  of  eedars  5  inchessquare,  and  in  lengths  of  7  feet ;  these 
are  laid  crossways  at  regular  dtstanoes  of  S  feet  firom  centre  to  centre,  and  bedded  on  piers 
of  rubble  masonry ;  this  was,  however,  found  insecure,  and  a  longitudinal  under  sill  of 
chestnut  8  inches  by  3  inches  has  been  added  throughout 

The  We&tem  raUroad,  extending  firom  Worcestv  to  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  is  in  length 
more  than  116  mOes;  and  the  four  summits  are  from  900  to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  width  of  the  track  is  4  feet  8^  inches ;  the  rails  are  of  a  parallel  form,  S^  inches 
in  depth,  4  inches  on  the  base,  and  2  inches  at  the  top ;  the  weight  is  fifty-five  pounds  per 
yard.  They  are  laid  upon  sleq>ers  of  chestnut,  7  feet  in  length,  7  inches  in  depth,  and 
IS  inches  wide.  These  sleepers  rest  upon  others  of  hemlock  wood,  laid  longitudinally, 
8  inches  in  width,  and  3  inches  thick,  so  placed,  that  they  measure  4  fiset  10  indies  from 
centre  to  centre;  where  the  joints  of  the  iron  rails  occurs,  there  are  four  cross  timbers,  3  feet 
in  length. 

The  rails  are  kq>t  in  their  place  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  chairs  are  spiked  into  the 
sleepers. 

The  maTJmum  inclination  is  €0  feet  in  a  mile,  and  the  minimum  radius  of  curvature 
1146  feet 

The  Bowtom  amd  Propidenee  Knt  is  in  length  41  miles,  and  the  least  radius  is  5730  feet ; 
the  highest  inclination  is  25  per  mile  in  the  direction  towards  Boston,  and  on  the  other  aide 
37  feet  6  inches ;  the  highest  elevation  is  256  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Granite  Viaduct  at  Canton  is  700  feet  in  length,  and  where  it  crosses  the  Neponaet 
river  is  60  feet  in  height  The  wooden  bridges  on  this  line  are  1200  feet  in  extent,  and 
their  spans  vary  firom  30  to  125  feet 

The  rails  are  of  the  H  pattern,  in  lengths  of  15  feet,  weighing  55  pounds  per  yard. 
The  iron  chairs  weigh  ten  pounds  each,  and  are  only  used  where  the  rails  join  each  other ; 
they  are  let  into  the  sleepers,  and  secured  by  four  spikes.  The  rail  is  fiutened  by  broad 
spikes,  four  on  each  sleeper ;  6  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  square,  and  weiring  nine 
ounces  each.  Tliere  are  cross  ties  of  white  cedar  under  the  rails,  laid  3  feet  from  centre  to 
centre. 

Pnmidence  amd  StoningtoM  raUroad  is  47  miles  in  length,  has  rails  of  the  H  pattern,  in 
lengths  of  1 5  feet,  weighing  fifty-eight  pounds  per  yard,  with  square  ends.  The  cast-iron 
chairs  weigh  ten  pounds  each,  and  are  spiked  down  to  the  sleepers,  with  spikes  nine  ounces 
each.  The  sleepers  of  white  cedar  are  laid  3  feet  apart,  are  7  feet  in  length,  and  6  inches 
in  thickness ;  they  rest  on  siUs  of  hemlock,  8  inches  by  3  inches,  and  where  the  jointsoocur, 
there  are  additional  piers  5  fiset  in  length  laid  under  them. 

The  highest  elevation  is  302  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  the  maximum  rise 
not  more  than  33  feet  in  a  mile ;  the  minimum  radius  of  curvature  1637  fieet 

Norwidk  amd  Wore$$ier  raUroad  is  in  length  581  miles ;  its  maximum  grade  is  SO  feet  per 
mile,  and  the  average  inclination  is  11  fiaet  per  mile. 

Long  Idand  Raibvad  is  in  a  state  of  progress,  and  one  portion  of  the  line  rises  800  feet 
in  a  mile.  The  other  gradients  do  not  exceed  40  feet  in  a  mile^  and  the  minimum  radius 
of  curvature  is  5280  fiset  The  rails  are  of  the  T  pattern,  weighing  thirty-eight  pounds 
per  yard,  resting  on  cast-iron  chairs ;  these  are  confined  on  stone  blocks,  placed  on  cross 
ties  of  timber.  The  sleepers  are  of  red  cedar,  in  lengths  of  8  feet,  and  6  inches  square. 
The  iron  chairs  weigh  fifteen  pounds  each  when  they  are  placed  on  the  sleepers,  and 
twenty  pounds  each  on  the  stone  blocks.  An  iron  tie  crosses  the  road,  and  holds  the 
opposite  stone  blocks  together ;  it  is  a  bar  of  half  an  inch  thick,  2)  inches  in  width,  and 
4  feet  8^  inches  in  length. 

The  top  part  of  the  rail  rests  on  the  chair,  and  is  secured  by  a  double  key. 

Hadem  RaUroad,  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  is  a  double  track,  and  is  travelled  for 
three-fourths  of  its  length  by  steam  power. 

The  tunnel  through  which  the  line  passes  is  cut  through  a  solid  rock,  composed  of 
quarts  and  hornblende,  of  so  compact  a  nature  that  masonry  was  unnecessary.  It  extends 
844  feet,  and  is  in  width  24  feet,  and  21  feet  in  height  On  this  road  the  plate  rail  is  laid 
down;  it  is  2|  inches  in  width,  and  five-eighths  thick;  it  is  secured  to  longitudinal 
timbers  77  feet  long,  laid  across  ties  of  locust  and  cedar,  placed  3  feet  6  inches  apart 

iVev  York  and  AUfonp  RaUroad  at  one  point  attains  an  elevation  of  770  feet,  but  the 
gradients  seldom  exceed  30  feet  per  mile.  The  length  of  this  line  is  147]  miles,  and  the 
radii  of  curvature  is  seldom  above  1500  feet 

Cambem  amd  Amhoff  RaUroad,  in  length  aizty-one  miles ;  the    radii  of  its  curves  are 
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about  1800  feet,  aad  the  tisual  gradients  90  feet  per  mile.  The  rails  are  the  H  pattern, 
io  lengths  of  16  feet,  weighing  forty-one  pounds  per  square  yard.  The  rails  are  supported 
on  stone  blocks,  18  inches  square,  and  18  inches  in  dq»th,  placed  in  a  continued  trench,  at 
r^ular  distances.  Where  the  rails  join,  there  are  cast-iron  plates  spiked  down  below 
them,  which,  by  means  of  a  notch  cut  in  the  rail,  prerent  its  moTing  endwajrs ;  the  rails 
are  attached  to  each  other  at  the  ends  by  an  iron  plate  4  indies  in  length,  which  is  riveted 
to  each  rail ;  the  rivet  has  a  play  to  allow  of  contraction  and  expansion. 

On  the  top  of  the  stone  blocks  is  a  piece  of  wood  2  inches  in  thickness*  to  a4just  the 
placing  of  the  raiL 

Wherever  the  clay  occurred,  it  was  taken  out,  being  so  readily  affected  by  firost,  sand 
and  gravel  being  substituted. 

New  Jeney  BaUroad,  thirty-lour  miles  in  length,  has  its  least  radius  of  curvature 
9000  feet,  and  the  steepest  gradient  26  feet  per  mile.  The  rails  are  of  the  T  form,  and 
weigh  thirty-seven  pounds  per  yard;  they  are  in  lengths  of  18  feet,  with  square  ends. 
Tlie  rail  rests  upon  its  two  upper  flanches  on  chairs,  a  single  key  keying  it  in  its  place. 
The  chairs  wei^  fifteen  pounds  each,  and  are  placed  at  equal  distances,  measuring  S  feet 
from  centre  to  centre ;  they  are  secured  to  cross  sleepers  of  cedar  wood  and  chestnut. 

There  are  two  timber  viaducts,  one  over  the  Postsic,  the  other  over  the  Hackensack, 
whidi  are  worthy  of  notice. 

At  Bergen  HUl  b  a  deep  cutting,  a  mile  in  length,  and  at  one  part  50  feet  in  depth, 
35  feet  of  which  is  through  hard  rock ;  more  than  500,000  cubic  yards  were  excavated. 

T%t  Fiadmet  at  Raritan  is  on  the  plan  called  after  Colonel  Long ;  its  leo^  is  1700  feet, 
and  its  spans  vary  fnm.  112  feet  to  145  feet;  the  depth  of  the  truss  bemg  22  feet,  and 
the  width  between  the  rails  at  the  top  31  feet.  There  are  seven  piers  and  two  abutments, 
feoed  with  granite,  and  filled  in  with  blue  and  red  shale  stone ;  this  viaduct  has  two  stories 
in  height ;  the  lower  fioor  is  supported  by  trusses,  and  a  doul>le  roadway  is  carried  by 
means  of  joists  laid  4  feet  apart.  The  chairs  that  confine  the  rails  rest  on  strong  pieces, 
1 1  inches  in  width  and  4  inches  thick,  pinned  down  to  the  floor  at  top,  which  serves  as  a 
roof     The  braces  of  the  truss-framing  abut  upon  thin  plates  of  sheet  iron. 

Parts  of  the  floors  draw  up,  to  allow  the  passage  of  vessek  at  certain  appointed  times. 

Cobambia  and  I^Had^Ma  railroad  is  81^  miles  in  length ;  the  maximum  gradient  is*  30 
feet  per  mile,  and  the  minimum  radius  of  curvature  631  £eet  The  deepest  cuttings  are 
between  SO  and  40  feet,  and  the  highest  embankment  is  80  feet 

There  are  75  stone  culverts,  varying  in  span  from  4  to  25  feet,  20  viaducts,  the  piers 
and  abutments  of  which  are  stone*  the  structures  above  of  timber,  and  S3  bridges. 

7%e  SektiylkUl  viaduct  is  of  timber,  formed  into  distinct  trusses,  the  whole  width,  from 
out  to  out,  being  nearly  50  feet,  which  is  sufficient  to  allow  three  separate  ways,  two  of  18 
feet  6  inches,  ai^  the  other  of  4  feet  for  foot  passengers.  There  are  six  piers  a&d  seven 
spans ;  the  whole  length  of  the  viaduct  is  1045  feet ;  the  height  of  the  floor  above  the  water- 
line  is  38  feet 

FaBey  Creek  viaduct  has  four  equal  spans  of  ISO  feet  clear,  and  the  stone  piers  vary  in 
height  from  56  to  59  feet  The  woodwork  consists  of  a  lattice  bridge,  with  the  railway 
carried  over  the  top. 

Eaet  Brandywine  viaduct  has  four  spans,  two  of  88  feet  6  inches,  and  two  of  121  feet  6 
inches.  The  clear  width  is  18  feet  6  inches,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  platform  477  feet, 
the  clear  height  above  the  water  SO  feet 

The  West  Bratufywine  viaduct  has  a  platform  835  feet  in  length,  which  is  72  feet  above 
the  water ;  the  line  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  framii^. 

Biff  Conetioga  viaduct  is  in  length  1412  feet,  the  platform  is  60  feet  above  the  water. 
The  greatest  span  is  120  feet,  and  the  lattice  timber- work  Is  upon  Town*8  plan. 

iMtU  Coneetopa  viaduct  has  also  stone  piers  and  abutments,  the  length  of  the  platform 
is  804  feet,  and  its  elevation  above  the  water  47  feet 

Mitt  Creek  viaduct  is  540  feet  in  length,  and  is  40  feet  high. 

Peffuea  viaduct  is  a  single  span  of  130  feet,  it  is  in  timber,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Burr. 
The  length  of  the  single  track  is  163  miles,  six  miles  of  which  have  granite  sills,  on  which 
are  flat  iron  bars;  16  miles  with  wooden  string  pieces,  plated  in  a  similar  way  with 
iron ;  two  miles  with  stone  blocks,  and  sills  with  edge  rails ;  and  137  miles,  with  stone 
block  and  edge  nul,  with  timber  sills  across  the  track. 

T%e  fframte  track  has  trenches  cut  in  the  line  of  its  direction  about  22  inches  in  depth, 
into  which  is  compactly  placed  layers  of  broken  stone.  Granite  sills  are  then  laid,  varying 
in  length  from  3  to  12  feet,  and  12  inches  square ;  into  these  holes  are  drilled  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  3|  inches  in  depth,  into  which  plugs  of  locust  wood  were  securely 
driven.  The  iron  bars,  15  feet  in  length,  2^  inches  wide,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
are  spiked  to  these  wooden  plugs.  As  horse>power  is  used,  there  is  a  pathway  of  broken 
atone  and  gravel  6  inches  in  depth. 

7^  Umber  truck.  — Trenches  were  dug  across  the  road  4  fiset  apart,  8  fi»et  in  length,  19 
inches  wide^  and  16  inches  in  depth ;  broken  stone  was  thrown  into  them  and  well  rammed. 
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then  atlb  of  chestnut  and  white  otk  were  laid  down,  In  lengths  of  7  feet  6  indiea,  and  7  inehet 
square,  notched,  to  receive  a  yellow  pine  string  piece,  6  inches  square*  which  it  spiked 
down  securely.  On  this  are  thte  flat  iron  bars,  and  ihe  horse-way  b  formed  as  before 
described. 

Bifye  Rails  on  Sione  BloekM  amd  SHU. — ^IVenehes  were  dug  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  road,  88  inches  wide,  and  34  in  depth ;  at  erery  15  feet  these  were  connected  by  a 
cross-trench,  16  inches  in  width :  brokcD  stones  were  rammed  into  them,  and  blocks  and 
sills  were  settled  by  the  means  of  heavy  rammers.  The  granite  blocks  are  20  inches,  long, 
16  wide,  and  12  deep.  The  sills,  also,  of  stone,  6  feet  6  inches  long,  and  12  inchn 
square,  are  sunk  in  the  trench  at  every  15  feet  The  rails  have  a  bearing  on  the  blocks  at 
every  3  feet  The  cluurs,  which  are  of  cast-iron,  weigh  15  pounds,  and  are  secured  to  the 
sills  and  blocks  by  bolts  driven  into  cedar  plugs  inserted  in  the  stone.  Eadi  chair  has  two 
bolts,  weighing  10  ounces  each,  and  between  the  chair  and  stmie  block  is  a  piece  of  tarred 
felt  Itie  rails  are  of  rolled  iron,  15  feet  in  lenath,  parallel  top  and  bottom ;  tbdr  depth  is 
3^  inches,  and  their  weight,  per  yard,  41}  pounds.  The  rail  is  festened  to  the  chair  by 
two  wrought-iron  wedges,  each  weighing  10- ounces.  The  horse-path  is  similar  to  the 
others. 

'  Edge  RaOBomSiomBloekM  and  LoeuttSiOM. — The  locust  sills  are  15  feet  apart  on  the  straight 
lines,  and  9  feet  on  the  curves,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  the  same  as  the  edge-rail 
track  already  described. 

There  are  turn-outs  for  tiie  horses  at  certain  intervals.  On  this  line  of  railroad  all  the 
bars  used  bdong  either  to  individuals  or  to  companies,  whilst  the  motive  power  is  found 
by  the  state. 

Tlie  locomotives  run  duly  about  77  miles. 

There  is  an  inclined  plane  at  the  Philadelphia  end  2714  feet  in  length,  and  rising  185 
feet  Another  at  Columbia  is  1914  feet  in  length,  and  rises  90  feet  The  cars  are  moved 
up  and  down  by  a  stationary  enffine  of  60  horse-power,  and  an  endless  rope  9  inches  in 
circumference,  which  passes  round  horisontal  grooved  wheds,  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  planes. 

ABegamy  Portags  Railroad^  its  length  is  a  little  more  than  86)  miles,  and  its  total  rise  and 
fell  2570  feet,  of  which  9007  feet  are  overcome  by  planes,  the  inclination  of  which  varies 
from  A^  to  5p,  or  from  7}  feet  to  10)  feet,  for  every  100  feet  base.  They  are  all  stnught, 
both  on  plan  and  section.  The  total  lei^th  of  their  base  is  a  little  more  than  4)  miles ; 
the  rest  of  the  gradients  are  about  15  feet  per  mile.  All  the  embankments  are  25  feet  in 
width ;  at  the  top  there  are  four  viaducts  c^  considerable  extent :  that  over  Connemaugh  is 
a  single  arch  of  80  feet  span,  the  top  of  the  stone  work  is  70  feet  above  the  surfeoe  of  the 
water ;  fhere  are  68  culverts,  85  druns,  several  bridges,  10  inclined  planes,  1 1  levds,  and 
one  tunnel,  901  feet  in  lengthy  20  feet  wide,  and  19  feet  in  height  to  the  soffite  of  the  arcfa. 

The  edge  rails  are  parallel,  and  made  of  rolled  iron,  wrighing  40  pounds  per  yard ;  they 
are  supported  by  cast-iron  chairs,  weighing  I S  pounds  each,  and  the  nul  is  secured  in  them 
by  an  iron  wedge.  The  stone  blocks  under  them  contain  each  about  3  feet  6  inches  of  cube 
stone,  and  are  placed  on  a  bed  of  broken  stone,  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  from  centre  to 
centre.  At  the  head  of  eadi  inclined  plane  are  two  stationary  engines  of  35  horse-power 
each,  which  work  an  endless  rope,  and  can  draw  up  four  cars  loaded  with  7000  pounds 
weight,  and  let  down  four  at  the  same  time ;  from  six  to  ten  changes  can  be  made  in  aa 
hour.     A  safety  car  is  in  attendance  in  case  of  any  acodent  occurring  to  the  rope. 

In  the  formation  of  this  railroad  there  were 

337,220  cube  yards  of  common  excavation. 
212,034    -  -      slate  or  detached  rock. 

566,932    -  -      hard  pan  or  indurated  day. 

210,724    -  -      soUdrock. 

14,857     -  -      solid  rock  in  the  tunneL 

967,060    -  -      embankments  carried  over  100  feet 

67,327  perches  slope  walL 

13,342     -  •      vert  and  wall  in  drains. 

mHaddphia  and  Reading  RaUnad  is  59  miles  in  length,  and  in  one  instance  the  gradient 
is  19  feet  to  the  mile ;  the  others  vary  from  18  inches  to  11  feet  in  the  same  distaniy,  there 
are  three  tunnels  on  Uie  line. 

The  H  rail  is  used ;  the  weight  is  45  pounds  2  ounces  per  yard ;  the  lengths  are  18  feet 
9  inches,  with  square  ends.  About  eight  of  these  lengths  weigh  a  ton ;  the  sleepers  upon 
which  they  are  secured  are  of  white  oi^  laid  transversely  about  7  feet  in  length ;  they  .are 
brought  to  a  feoe  on  the  under  as  well  as  upper  side,  in  order  that  a  true  bearing  might  be 
obtamed  throughout ;  they  are  7  inches  in  depth,  and  laid  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  1)  uiches 
from  centre  to  centre.  Under  them  is  a  foundation  of  broken  stone,  in  a  trench  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  14  inches,  and  in  width  12  inches ;  the  length  was  2  feet  more  than  that  of 
the  sleepers  bedded  on  them.  After  these  walls  were  laid,  and  the  timbers  placed,  the 
spaces  between  them  were  fiUed  up  level  with  clay,  or  any  other  material  at  hand.     Tho 
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nib  are  let  in  about  ^  of  an  inch  throughout,  except  at  the  joinings  of  the  raila,  where  the 
ehurs  occur.  The  chairs  are  6  inches  square  at  the  base,  and  (  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  the  rails  are  bolted  down  to  them  securely,  the  hole  in  the  rail  being  made  a  little 
larger  than  the  boh,  to  allow  for  expansion.  The  bolt  and  nut  weigh  7  ounces,  and  the 
chair  10|  pounds ;  the  Utter  is  held  bj  four  spikes,  6  inches  in  length,  the  heads  of  which 
passed  orer  the  edge  of  the  chair. 

In  a  mile  of  road  there  were  71  tons  of  rail,  5910  pounds  of  chair%  4524  pounds  of 
spikes  snd  481  poimds  of  bolts  and  nuts. 

About  SO  miles  firom  Philadelphia  is  a  tunnel,  the  length  of  which  is  1932  feet,  the  width 
19  feet,  and  the  internal  height  17  feet  The  sides  are  cut  quite  perpendicular,  as  high  as 
10  ftet  9  inches,  and  aboTe  this  the  section  is  a  half  oval,  rising  6  feet  8  inches ;  there  is  no 
limng  of  masonry  except  at  the  ends,  the  rock  it  passes  thiou|^  being  the  Grauwacke  slater 
and  sufficiently  strong  without  it. 

Beyond  the  northern  end  of  the  tunnel,  the  Schuylkill  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
18  feet  4  inches  wide ;  there  are  feur  spans,  eadi  73  feet,  and  3  piers  of  8  feet ;  the  roadway 
is  24  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  versed  sine  of  the  arches  is  16  feet  6  inches ;  the 
ardi  is  the  s^^ment  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  47  feet  6  inches.  Below  the  water  the 
fbandationB  are  carried  down  to  10  or  12  feet  in  depth ;  Roman  cement  was  used  instead  of 
mortar,  and  the  whole  of  the  superstructure  is  executed  with  cut  stone. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  BaUroad  extends  80^  miles,  the  road  bed  is  in  width  26  feet ; 
41  miles  tkmn  Baltimore  there  is  an  inclined  plane,  in  length  2150  feet,  rising  80 ;  this  is 
followed  by  another,  3000  feet  in  length,  and  100  feet  rise ;  the  summit  is  813  feet  above 
mid  tide,  and  is  called  Parr's  Spring  Ridge.  From  thence  the  line  descends  by  an  inclined 
plane!,  3200  feet  in  length,  and  160  feet  in  height,  and  by  another  1900  feet  in  length,  and 
81  feet  in  height,  after  which  the  gradients  vary  from  37  to  52  feet  per  mile. 

The  viaducts  are  all  of  stone  excepting  two ;  between  Baltimore  and  the  Potomac  theie 
are  thirty-three. 

Tlie  rails  are  sometimes  laid  on  granite  sills,  and  at  others  on  timber  sleepers ;  the  iron 
rails  are  in  15  feet  lengths,  each  pierced  with  eleven  oblong  holes,  to  receive  iron  pins. 

Baitimare  and  Port  Deponte  Boad  is  95  miles  in  length,  its  maximum  inclination  is  20 
feet  per  mile,  and  its  minimum  radius  of  curvature  2000  feet 

Under  each  line  of  rails  is  a  sill  sawed  out  of  white  pine,  8  inches  by  6  inches,  in  lengths 
of  from  12  to  40  feet  These  are  laid  flat  in  longitudinal  trenches ;  on  these,  at  distances 
of  3  feet  from  centre  to  centre  are  cross  timbers  of  white  oak  and  chestnut,  8  feet  in  length 
and  about  8  inches  by  6 ;  each  has  four  notches,  two  on  the  lower  sid^  8  inches  wide,  and  two 
<m  the  upper,  1\  inches,  in  ^hieh  is  a  wedge  for  the  purpose  of  making  fSut  the  longitudinal 
piece;  the  thickness  left  between  the  upper  and  lower  notch  is  always  2|  inches.  The 
lower  notches  embrace  the  under  sills,  and  are  made  to  fit,  so  that  no  lateral  movement  can 
take  place. 

The  nib  are  nearly  rectangular  on  thdr  section,  and  weigh  40  pounds  per  yard;  they 
are  2)  inches  wide  at  bottom,  2)  at  top,  and  19  inch  in  height ;  their  length  varies  from  17 
feet  9  inches  to  1 8  feet  3  inches,  and  their  ends  are  cut  obliquely  to  an  angle  of  about  GQP. 
J£ach  b  vertically  perfonted  by  five  holes,  by  means  of  which  they  are  secured  to  the 
longitudinal  timbiers ;  the  ends  of  the  rails  are  lodged  on  pktes  of  rolled  iron,  \  inch  in 
thiclmess,  and  about  ^  by  4j  inches.  On  the  upper  side  of  these  plates  are  two  small 
ledges,  extending  their  whole  length  parallel  to  each  other,  through  which  the  rail  passes, 
and  b  prevented  from  having  any  lateral  movement  Two  9-inch  bolts  keep  the  pbtes 
secure. 

BaUimore  and  Sutqiuhanna  railroad  b  in  length  56  miles;  its  summit  level  is  1000  feet 
above  that  of  high  water ;  its  steepest  ascent  b  84  feet  per  mile,  and  descent  59  feet  The 
least  radius  of  curvature  b  950  feet 

Lexington  and  Ohio  raUroad  b  92]  miles  in  length,  the  minimum  radius  of  curvature  b 
1000  feet,  and  its  maximum  inclination  30  feet  per  mile.  Where  it  descends  the  valley 
of  the  Green  River  b  an  inclined  plane  4000  feet  in  length,  and  240  feet  in  height 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  in  the  department  of  Maine, 
in  length  50  miles ;  Concord,  in  the  same  department  35  miles ;  in  Massachussetts,  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  17  miles;  Berkshire,  21  miles;  Felchburg,  50  miles ;  Naschua  and 
Lowell,  14  miles ;  Northampton  and'  Springfield ;  Old  Colony,  and  some  others.  In  new 
York  b  the  Attica  and  Buffido,  in  length  31  miles;  Auburn  and  Rochester,  78  miles ; 
Auburn  and  Syracuse,  26  miles ;  Buffalo  and  Magara,  22  miles ;  Eric,  53  miles ;  Long 
Island,  96  miles ;  Utica  and  Schenectady  78  miles ;  Reading,  94  miles :  South  Carolina 
and  Columbia,  202  miles,  and  a  great  many  others  in  progress ;  those  already  completed 
iunoimt  to  nearly  2700  miles  in  lei^^. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

GIYIL  ENGINEEBINQ  IN  BRITAIK. 

Amomo  the  grett  nations  of  antiquity  and  of  modem  Europe,  ve  find  the  engineer  trusted 
and  employed  by  the  governments,  and  when  great  works  were  undertaken,  their  cost  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  peculiar  nature  of  our  constitution  has  caused  a 
contrary  course  to  be  pursued ;  the  increase  of  commerce  in  Britain,  and  its  augmentation  of 
capital,  have  directed  the  attention  of  individuals  not  only  to  the  improvement  of  machinery, 
but  to  the  best  method  of  conveying  their  manufiictured  goods  to  the  port  from  whence 
they  are  to  be  transmitted  to  foreign  lands.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
roods  and  bridges,  forming  canals,  convenient  harbours,  lighthouses,  &c,  and  latterly, 
spreading  over  the  whole  fiice  of  the  country  a  network  of  rulway  conununication. 

To  commercial  enterprise,  and  not  to  ^e  government,  is  due  whatever  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  science  of  engineering:  private  study,  and  not  an  Institute,  produced 
Brindley,  Jessop,  Rennie,  Chapman,  Huddart,  Watt,  Priestley,  Smeaton,  and  others,  who^ 
in  the  last  century,,  gave  a  character  to  the  science,  and  permanently  established  it  as  a 
profession.  Mechanical  knowledge  formed  the  groundwork  of  their  acquirements,  and  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  commercial  world  called  them  into  active  operation ;  the  necessity 
of  an  undertaking  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  intellect  and  energy  contrived  to  execute 
it.  The  prosperity  of  Britain  is  based  upon  her  industry,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  speculations  of  manu&cturers  has  induced  the  formation  of  companies  for 
the  establishment  of  canals,  docks,  harbours,  and  other  public  works. 

As  it  is  our  boast  that  the  management  of  public  improvements  is  entrusted  to  those 
who  pay  for  them,  the  government  interferes  no  further  than  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  private  property :  whoi  a  project  is  decided  on,  plans  are  forwarded  to  some 
public  place  of  meeting  in  the  county  or  counties  iqifcerested  in  it,  and  notices  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  to  each  individual  whose 
property  is  in  the  slightest  degree  interfered  with.  The  names  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  soil  are  r^pstered,  with  their  assent  to  or  dissent  from  the  measure ;  this  document 
IS  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  each  countyr  previous  to  applying  to 
parliament.  The  London  Gazette  and  the  country  journals  then  announce  the  proposition, 
and  make  it  as  public  as  possible.  A  petition  drawn  up  and  presented  to  thie  houses  of 
parliament  is  sent  with  a  draught  bill,  prepared  by  the  engineers  and  solidtors  of  the 
company,  which  is  duly  considmd  by  a  committee  of  the  l^islative  houses,  and  if  no 
important  objections  are  taken,  the  measure  is  assented  to;  when  the  whole  of  the 
subscribers  are  summoned  to  appoint  a  msnaging  committee^  treasurer,  engineer,  and 
assistants,  to  carry  out  the  work. 

mans  and  specifications  are  then  advertised  of  the  several  portions  of  the  undertaking 
and  contractors  offer  tenders  for  its  performance,  the  lowest  being  generally  selected ;  the 
contractor  is  bound  to  give  the  work  his  personal  attendance,  to  submit  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  inspector,  appointed  by  the  committee  of  management,  and  to  the  works 
beinff  measured  every  month,  when  an  order  is  given  for  the  amount  to  be  paid ;  he  u  also 
required  to  frimish  securities  for  the  completion  by  a  certain  time ;  when  this  is  effected,  the 
management  devolves  upon  a  committee  appointed  by  the  great  body  of  shareholders. 

The  engineer  thus  becomes  instrumental  in  advancing  the  welfere  of  the  nation ;  without 
him  none  of  these  improvemoits  could  be  carried  on,  and  hence  the  absolute  necessity  for 
acquiring  all  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  undertakings  alluded  tow 

Science  and  art  are  too  often  considered  to  have  no  reference  to  each  other,  and  hence  the 
principles  of  construction  have  been  fostered  by  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  whilst 
what  relates  to  taste  and  fimcy  has  been  considered  the  province  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  future  historian  of  Britain  will  not  refer  to  her  architectural  remains,  but  to  the 
vast  works  of  the  engineer,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  habits  and  civilisation  of  the  age. 
The  architect  is  too  generally  confined  to  the  pencil,  in  other  words,  to  the  production  of 
a  beautiful  drawing,  a  point  by  no  means  to  be  undervalued ;  but  of  what  use  is  the 
creation  of  designs,  when  unaccompanied  by  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  by  which  they 
can  be  carried  into  effect?  A  picture  will  not  show  whether  the  material  has  been  well 
selected  or  judiciously  employed,  or  if  the  voids  and  supports  are  properly  proportioned : 
on  the  other  hand  the  study  of  the  engineer  is  often  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  display 
of  mere  mechanical  skill,  without  the  attempt  to  produce  a  good  effect ;  still  the  demand 
for  the  ability  in  question  is  now  so  great,  that  without  an  increased  energy  on  the  part  of 
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the  ardiiteet,  he  will  be  sapeneded  by  the  engineer ;  there  ii  no  reason  why  the  labour  of 
neoewty  or  usefulness  shovdd  not  be  embellished  by  taste,  and  a  great  nation  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  union  of  science  and  art,  based  on  the  severest  integrity,  in  those  to  whom  millions 
sffe  entrusted  for  her  improvement. 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  sums  expended  by  individuals  and  companies 
during  the  last  century  on  roads,  bridges,  canals,  harbours,  docks,  snd  mining  operations, 
where  the  services  of  the  engineer  were  demanded ;  that  the  amount  exceeds  that  of  the 
national  debt  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  a  thousand  million  sterling  would  not  be  overrating 
the  total  outlay.  Many  of  the  bridges  have  cost  upwards  of  a  million,  and  the  railways 
completed  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  million  ;  how  much  of  this  vast  sum  has  been 
improridently  expended  cannot  now  be  estimated,  but  probably  more  than  half.  We  may 
eonsider  that  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  drainage  of  the  land,  the  embankment  of 
rivers,  and  the  extracting  of  ores,  was  performed  by  individuals  who  had  no  claims  to  the 
title  of  civil  engineers ;  it  was  his  knowledge  in  mechanics  that  induced  a  niember  of  the 
Royal  Society  to  select  Smeaton  as  the  builder  for  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  In  the  middle 
ages  towns  and  cities  were  walled  in,  and  castles  and  cathedrals  built,  by  the  enterprising 
confraternities  of  Masons,  who  travelled  from  place  to  place  tmder  the  direction  of  a 
governing  body :  to  them  were  confided  constructions  of  every  kind,  and  the  intelligent  head 
of  the  Lodge  acted  as  architect  and  engineer ;  old  London  Bridge,  and  the  widls  which 
surrounded  Dover,  Hartlepool,  and  other  harbours,  evince  their  skill  in  sudi  constructions. 
Hie  same  causes  which  led  to  their  dissolution  buried  for  a  time  the  knowledge  which  had 
rendered  such  important  service  to  the  country ;  but  when  internal  tranqi^lity  was  restored, 
the  whole  extent  of  our  coast,  and  the  navigable  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  ocean,  received  improvement,  thou^  thb  was  often  effected  by  men  who  had  obtained 
a  reputation  abroad ;  vast  tracts  of  land  were  redeemed  from  a  state  of  marsh  by  engineers 
from  Holland :  all  these  important  undertakings  were  conducted  in  a  rude  and  imperfect 
manner ;  the  philosopher  had  not  directed  his  studies  to  what  was  useful,  and  mathematical 
knowledge  was  slighted  by  the  unlearned  practitioner. 

7%«  Paiia  and  Hcarbowa  of  Britain  first  claim  our  attention,  and  although  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  more  than  briefly  describe  them,  we  may,  where  information  is  afforded,  give 
an  account  of  some  of  the  improvements  they  have  undergone ;  it  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  much  remains  to  be  performed,  before  they  will  answer  the  growing  wants  of  our 
great  oonunercial  intercourse. 

Tk9  Tkamu,  that  gentle,  deep,  nu^estic  king  of  floods,  seems  to  have  been  the  resort  of 
eommeree  at  a  very  early  period,  and  on  its  banks,  where  the  capital  is  now  situated, 
formerly  stood  Llyn-Din,  or  the  town  on  the  lake.  This  river,  which  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  British  commerce,  passes  through  a  rich  and  fertile  district ;  the  basin  of  the 
Tliames,  or  the  land  it  drains,  has  been  computed  as  equal  to  an  eleventh  part  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  as  containing  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  entire  population.  It  rises  on  the 
Coteswold  hills,  and  receives  its  supplies  at  first  from  the  Lech,  the  Colne,  the  Chume,  and 
the  Isis;  the  latter  flows  by  Cricklade,  and  is  rendered  navigable  for  small  cralt  at 
Ledidale,  on  the  confines  of  Gloucestershire  and  Berkshire.  The  Windrush  and  Evanlode 
run  into  H  a  little  below,  and  at  a  short  distance  further  the  Thame  enters  it  near  Dor- 
chester; the  whole  is  then  called  Thame  Isis.  After  passing  Reading,  it  receives  the 
Kennet,  and  below  Staines  the  Wey ;  when  flowing  through  the  metropolis  it  has  other 
tributaries  in  the  Lea,  the  Ravensboume,  the  Darent,  and  the  Medway.  , 

From  Lechdale  to  London  Bridge,  the  distance  by  the  river  is  146|  miles,  with  a 
total  rise  from  low  water  mark,  at  the  bridge,  of  248  fieet ;  the  tide  flows  up  18f  miles,  to 
Teddington,  where  is  the  first  lock  to  aid  the  navigation.  The  low  water  suruce  of  the 
river  fiSis  about  16  feet  9  inches  from  Teddington  lock  to  London  Bridge,  or  lOf  inches 
per  mile  on  an  average.  The  high  water  mark  at  Teddington  is  18  inches  above  the  high 
water  mark  at  Ixmcbn  Bridge  and  the  time  of  high  water  is  later  by  about  two  hours. 
The  &11  of  the  bed  of  the  river  in  this  distance  is  about  12  inches  in  a  mile. 

The  Thames  flows  with  a  regulsr  and  steady  current,  and  is  of  a  considerable  depth  above 
Greenwich ;  at  ebb  tide  it  is  generally  from  12  to  13  fiset ;  the  tides  at  London  Bridge  rise 
ordinarily  about  17  foet,  and  at  extreme  springs  as  much  as  22  feet  Ships  of  almost  any 
tonni^  can  get  up  to  Deptford;  those  of  1400  ot  1500  tons  to  Blackwall,  whilst  St. 
Katherine*s  Docks  will  not  receive  vessels  of  above  800  tons. 

T1>e  whole  course  of  this  noble  river  measures  upwards  of  200  miles,  and  it  drains  a 
surfiice  of  country  equal  to  about  5000  square  miles ;  its  meandering  is  considerable,  as  a 
straight  line  drawn  firom  its  two  extremities  is  not  much  nlfore  than  half  the  before-men- 
tioned distance.  Its  velocity  varies  from  \  mile  to  2]  miles  per  hour,  and  the  mean  has 
been  computed  at  about  2  miles  per  hour. 

On  the  southern  banks,  below  Londcm  Bridge,  are  many  docks,  and  the  government 
establishments  of  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  and  on  the  Medway,  Chatham  and 
Sheemesi^     On  the  northern  banks  are  several  docks,  belonging  to  the  St  Katharine^ 
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London,  and  Etat  and  West  India  Companies,  and  many  private  eatabliahments  for  ship* 
building. 

St.  Katherine*»  Docks,  A  company  vas  incorporated  by  an  act  passed  6  Geo.  4.  c.  105, 
and  the  docks  were  opened  the  S5Ui  of  October,  1828.  The  capital  raised  by  shares 
amounted  to  1,352,8002.  and  an  additional  sum  of  800/XX)2L  was  borrowed  on  the  security 
of  the  works  which  had  been  performed ;  the  «igineering  departm«it  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Telford,  and  the  warehouses  ubder  that  of  Mr.  Philip  HardwidL 


Fig.  808. 


ST.  CATBBRIMS. 


These  docks  occupy  a  space  between  Tower  Hill  and  East  Smitbfield,  and  communicate 
with  the  river  by  a  lock  180  feet  in  length,  and  45  feet  in  width ;  its  construction  admits 
Tessels  of  600  tons  burthen,  3  hours  before  the  time  of  high  water.  The  depth  of  water  on 
the  sills  at  spring  tides  is  28  feet,  at  dead  neaps  24  feet,  at  low  spring  tides  10  feet,  and  at 
low  water  neap  tides  12  feet.  Trinity  datum. 

The  area  occupied  by  these  docks  within  the  walls  is  24  acres,  11  of  which  are  water; 
the  two  docks  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  basin,  and  are  surrounded  by  wide  quays 
and  lofty  brick  warehouses,  where  the  goods  are  at  once  housed  by  cranes  out  of  the  holds 
of  the  vessels. 

Between  the  docks  and  the  Tower  is  a  wharf,  having  a  frontage  towards  the  river  of 
187  feet 

Before  these  docks  were  commenced,  numerous  borings  were  made  to  the  dq>th  of 
40  feet 

The  lock  entrance,  and  the  sills  under  the  two  middle  lock  gates,  are  fixed  at  a  depth  of 
10  feet  under  the  level  of  low  water  mark  of  an  ordinary  spring  tide.  The  vessels  pass 
from  this  lock  into  an  entrance  basin  of  about  two  acres,  and  thence,  through  a  single  pair 
of  gates,  45  feet  in  width,  into  the  eastern  dock,  and  by  similar  means  into  the  western, 
each  of  which  contains  nearly  two  acres. 

The  bottom  of  the  docks  aUd  basin  is  4  feet  above  the  outer  and  middle  lock  sills,  and 
the  height  of  the  quays  is  8  feet  above  the  water  in  the  docks,  which  is  always  preserved  at 
the  same  level  by  means  of  two  steam  engines  of  80  horse  power  each,  which  can  fill  the 
lock  in  seven  minutes,  and  the  process  of  lockage  may,  without  affecting  the  water  in  the 
basin,  be  continued,  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  outside  the  lock  gate. 

The  small  area  of  these  docks,  and  there  being  but  one  entrance,  suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  engine  pumps,  as  well  as  the  laying  the  lock  sill  so  much  .under  the  levd  of 
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low  water  on  the  shore ;  by  which  means  a  greater  number  of  vessels  can  be  admitted 
erery  high  water. 

Ttie  two  steam  engines  ean  be  separately  worked,  but  are  connected  by  a  line  of  triple 
cranks,  which  move  six  double-action  pumps.  The  pumps  are  3  feet  in  diameter,  and 
have  a  stroke  of  4  feet  6  inches;   these  are  united  to  a  horisontal  iron  pipe,  S  feet 

6  inches  in  diameter,  bent  at  one  end,  where  it  descends  into  a  well,  8  feet  in  diameter,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  3  feet  below  low  water  mark.  Communicating  with  this  well  is  a 
culvert,  8  feet  wide,  6  feet  6  inches  high,  and  170  feet  in  length,  formed,  as  is  the  well,  of 
ashlar  masonry  ;  the  bottom  is  laid  2  feet  below  low  water,  at  spring  tides ;  over  the  outer 
end  b  placed  a  grating,  to  prevent  any  matter  from  altering  and  entangling  the  pump 
valves.  The  water  raised  by  the  pumps  can  be  discharged  either  into  the  entrance 
lock  or  the  basin. 

At  ^ring  tides  the  depth  of  water  on  the  silb  of  the  outward  lock  gates  is,  at  the  first 
hour  after  flood,  16  feet;  at  the  second  hour,  21  feet  2  inches  ;  at  the  third,  24  feet ;  at  the 
fourth,  26  feet  6  inches ;  and  at  the  fifth  hour  after  flood,  and  at  high  water,  28  feet 

At  the  first  hour  after  high  water  it  is  24  feet  6  inches ;  at  the  second,  20  feet  10  inches; 
at  the  third,  18  feet  2  inches ;  at  the  fourth,  15  feet  7  inches;  at  the  fifth,  IS  fiaet 2inches ; 
at  the  sixth,  1 1  feet  3  inches ;  and  at  low  water,  10  feet 

During  neap  tides,  the  depth  of  water  at  the  first  hour  after  flood  is  IS  feet  6  inches ; 
at  the  second,  16  feet  10  inches;  at  the  third,  20  feet  S  inches ;  at  the  fourth,  22  feet 

7  inches ;  and  at  the  fifth  hour,  and  at  high  water,  24  feet 

And  at  the  first  hour  after  high  water,  21  feet  11  inches  ;  after  the  second  18  feet ;  the 
third  16  feet  2  inches ;  the  fourth  15  fiset  6  inches ;  the  fifth,  14  feet ;  the  sixth,  12  fi^ 
10  inches ;  and  at  low  water,  12  feet 

The  entrance  lock  is  built  of  grey  stock  bricks,  laid  in  mortar  made  with  lias  lime ;  the 
platforms,  hollow  quoins,  bond  stones^  and  copings  of  the  lock  walls,  are  of  Bramley  Fall 
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stona^  and  the  whole  so  cemented  that  they  form  a  solid  maaa.  As  the  site  of  the  docks 
and  quays  is  upon  a  hard  stratum  of  gravel,  it  was  found  necessary  to  line  the  bottom  of 
the  docks,  and  puddle  the  back  of  the 
walls,  as  well  as  to  place  the  counter- 
forts upon  fiDundations  impervious  to 
water. 

An  artificial  concrete,  composed  of 
blue  lias  lime  mixed  with  eight  parts 
of  eoarse  aand,  waa  kneaded  into  a  thick 
mortar,  and  spread  over  a  bed,  a  fiM)t 
in  thickness,  c^  sufficient  siae  to  receive 
the  breadth  of  the  wall  of  the  oounteiw 
forts  and  puddle;  A  wooden  sill  was 
laid  under  the  frY>nt  edge  of  the  wall, 
and  a  row  of  sheeting  piles,  14  feet 
in  length,  and  9  indMs  in  thickness, 
was  dnven  along  the  side  of  it,  their 
joints  fixr  S  feet  downwards  being 
closely  caulked. 

The  feeing  wall  of  *he  whole  of 
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the  quay,  to  within  14  indies  of  the  top^  was  laid  in  blue  lias  lime  mortar,  and  the  re- 
mainder worked  with  Dorking  lime. 

The  brickwork  was  flushed,  and  every  four  courses  varied  in  their  diagonal  direction. 

Commercial  Doek»  are  situated  on  tiie  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  West  India 
Doeksy  and  nearly  opposite  their  upper  tetrance.     There  are  uz  docks,  the  largest  of 
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vhich,  the  Greenland,  coTen  9j  aeres.  The  next  doek  vestward,  1{  acres,  No.  S,  3f ; 
Na  4>  10  acres;  No.  5,  15  acres;  No.  6,  18)  acres.  The  ^aoe  ccHnpnsed  altogether  bj 
these  qpacious  docks  is  70  acres,  of  which  58  are  water. 

Ijondtm  DoehM  were  established  by  a  company  ci  merchants,  imder  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  obtained  in  June^  180a  The  act  had  &>r  its  outline,  that  the  holders 
should  have  5  per  cent  interest  annually,  guaranteed  upon  the  capital  they  advanced,  and 
the  diridcnds  were  never  to  exceed  10  per  cent  The  capital  of  Uie  company  at  first  was 
to  be  1,2Q0»000L,  with  the  power  of  adding  another  300,0002:,  and  the  interest  of  all  loans 
dwtined  to  complete  this  capital  was  to  be  paid  before  the  other  dividends.  The  pro- 
prietors of  from  5002L  to  10,00021  or  more  had  votes  in  respective  proportions,  but  no  one 
was  to  have  mote  than  four. 

Nine  proprietors  were  sufficient  to  call  a  general  meeting,  independent  of  the  half-yearly 
meetings,  finr  the  examination  of  the  current  accounts. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  purchase  of  lands  or  property  necessary  for  the  docks,  quays, 
and  warehouses  was  distinctly  established,  and  the  company  was  empowered  to  erect  a  wall 
of  inclosure,  and  to  supply  the  basins  frtmi'the  Thames ;  to  construct  all  necessary  bridges, 
and  to  lay  down  water  pipes  and  form  sewers,  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  com- 
missioners of  sewers.  The  company  oigaged  to  complete  the  works  in  seven  years,  to 
preserve  a  certain  depth  of  water  before  the  entnuice  gf  the  docks,  but  was  forbidden  to 
build  any  vessels. 
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Hie  dock  rates  were  fixed  at  per  ton,  according  to  the  ofilcial  guaging  of  the  vessels,  9^ 
follows :  —  For  every  ship,  trading  between  London  and  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  Is. ; 
Ireland,  parts  of  France,  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  Is.  Sdl ;  to  the  Baltic,  1«,.6<2., 
and  to  other  places  in  proportion,  whilst  the  highest  duties  were  to  eastern  Asia  and  the 
East  Indies,  2«.  Sd,  per  ton. 

The  merchandisp  shipped  or  unshipped  widiin  the  docks  pays  the  same  duty  as  in  the 
port  of  London,  for  anchorage,  moorage,  and  housing. 

All  vesseb  laden  with  more  than  twenty  pipes  of  wine  or  brandy  are  obliged  to  enter 
the  London  Docks ;  and  there  are  numerous  other  clauses  referrible  to  the  nomination  of 
officers  of  management,  &c. 

The  lower  communication  from  the  river  is  by  a  long  cut,  which  is  called  the  Wapping 
entrance,  and  higher  up  the  river  is  another  called  the  Hermitage. 

Aloi^  the  sides  of  the  docks,  and  near  the  edges  of  the  quays,  are  erected  ranges  of 
sheds,  of  a  very  simple  construction :  bdiind  these  sheds,  which  first  receive  the  cargoes 
from  the  ships,  and  in  a  parallel  direction  with  them,  is  a  line  of  warehouses,  four  stories 
high,  containing  beneath  them  spacious  arched  vaults :  and  covering  an  area  of  1 20,000 
square  vards.  In  front  of  these  splendid  masses  of  building,  and  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  fliieds,  are  iron  railways,  with  others  at  right  angles,  which  lead  firom  the  quays  to 
the  several  loop-hole  entrances  of  the  warehouses. 

These  works  were  commenced  in  1800,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rennie,  and 
in  five  years  the  establishment  was  opened  for  merchant  vessels ;  during  the  progress,  a 
steam-engine  of  twenty  horse-power  was  constantly  at  work,  to  pump  out  the  water 
which  filtered  into  the  excavations.     This  engine,  made  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  raised  nine 
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cubic  yards  of  water  per  minute  to  the  height  of  SS  feet,  and  consumed  two  bushels  of 
coals  per  hour ;  it  turned  a  drum  bearing  an  endless  chain,  which  glided  in  an  horirontal 
direction  upon  rollers,  and  passed  over  a  second  circular  drum  ;  to  which  was  attached  an 
eccoitric  pin,  the  action  of  which  nused  the  piston  of  a  powerful  pump. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  links  of  the  chain  from  becoming  loose  by  their  expansion,  and  to 
make  them  always  press  equally  upon  the  two  drums,  so  that  they  should  transmit  and 
receive  motion  from  each  other,  there  were  two  parallel  upright  posts,  between  which  the 
chain  passed ;  here  was  introduced  a  heavy  roller,  which  mounted  or  descended  in  grooves 
and  rested  on  the  upper  part  of  the  chain,  thus,  by  its  constant  weight,  exerting  an  equal 
tension  cm  the  two  drums. 

There  are  two  capacious  docks ;  the  western  covers  an  area  of  20  acres,  bong  490 
yards  long,  and  320  yards  wide.  The  eastern  dock  has  an  area  of  about  7  acres.  The 
entire  area  within  the  boundary  walls  of  the  nHiole  is  a  little  more  than  71  acres. 

The  tobacco  warehouses,  on  the  north  side  of  the  tobacco  dock,  which  is  more  than  an 
acre  in  extent,  are  the  largest  and  moat  convenient  to  be  met  with.  They  cover  5  acres  of 
ground,  and  will  contain  24,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 

The  vaults  under  the  warehouses  include  an  area  of  18  aeres^  and  can  admit  GOOO  pipea 
of  wine. 

Eeut  Mia  Dock*  were  erected  after  the  paanng  of  the  act  in  July,  1808,  wh&di  8u> 
thoriscd  the  formation  of  a  company  consisting  of  thirteen  directors,  elected  in  Iburths  every 
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year.  Every  fourth  year  four  nominations  are  made  instead  of  three :  each  director  to 
possess  at  least  twenty  shares,  and  four  to  be  directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
general  interests  and  accounts  of  the  company  are  laid  before  two  meetings,  held  in 
January  and  July  every  year.  Persons  who  do  not  possess  five  shares  are  not  allowed  to 
vote.    * 

The  import  dock  contains  19  acres,  the  export  nearly  10  acres,  and  the  basin  3  acres; 
the  two  docks  are  connected  with  the  basin  by  two  short  locks,  making  a  total  superficies  of 
32  acres.     The  depth  of  these  docks,  measured  from  the  levels  of  the  quays,  is  27  tseL 

Vessels  enter  fiY>m  the  Thames  by  a  lock  opening  in  the  west  side  of  the  basin,  over 
which  is  a  light  iron  bridge,  4  iset  in  breadth,  for  foot  passengers. 

The  import  dock  is  1410  foet  in  length,  and  560  feet  in  breadth.  The  export  dock  is  760 
leet  in  length,  and  463  feet  in  breadth. 

The  various  works  were  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ralph  Walker  and 
Mr.  John  Rennie. 

Fronting  the  river  is  a  quay  nearly  700  feet  in  length,  and  the  export  dock  has  a  lofty 
building  in  which  ia  machinery  to  mast  or  unmast  the  largest  vessels. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a  conmiercial  corporation,  these 
docks  have  been  opened  to  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
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Brnntvidi  Wivaf,  in  front  of  the  EaM  India  Doelu.  In  1834  tbit  ^^^mn  found  la  be 
in  m  (tate  of  deaiy,  and  IwinK  required  for  the  accommodation  of  a  la^  olan  of  aleain 
1 1  Mill.  Hemx.  Walker  and  Bnrgen  vere  employed  a*  engineen  to  put  It  into  a  proper 
■late,  and  the  ae«  Iron  piling  and  whaifing  vere  executed. 

A  trench  €  feet  vide  van  opened  in  the  direction  of  the  intended  Ijoe,  and  the  guide 
pilea  Tcre  then  driren ;  the  mun  piles,  which  are  of  iron,  were  placed  at  inlerrala  of 
7  fed,  and  Iha  intermediate  baya  were  filled  in  with  the  iron  platea.  Tlie  pils  are  each  in 
two  picoc^  the  upper  cme  fitting  into  a  aocket-head  formed  ou  the  lower,  the  union  b«]ig 
made  pcrfait  bf  a  itning  screw  bolt ;  each  iheet  pile  ii  aecured  at  the  top  bj  two  holla  to 
tha  uppannoat  wale  of  Ihe  woodwork  immediately  bditnd  them  ;  thej  are  of  iron  1^  inche* 
ia  tbiekncwi  and  tha  wri^t  of  each  U  17  ewt. 

Thca*  plate*  filling  up  the  apace*  over  the  iheet  piling  are  balled  to  the  main  pile*,  and 
to  cadi  other,  uid  the  joint*  stepped  with  iron  Bemcnt,  and  where  Ihe  mooring  lingi  ara 
introduced,  tbej'  are  cait  concBTe  with  a  hole  to  allow  a  bolt  to  pan  through,  wbicfa  i* 

disturbed. 

TV  Wat  btiia  Docki  are  coDnderablj  larger  than  the  London,  and  are  ntualed  about 
11  mile*  below  them  in  the  Isle  of  Dc^  ou  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  winding  of  the 
'nmmca,     Ilieae  docks  woe  Dommencad  on  the  13th  of  July,  1800,  and  a*  early  at  Ihe 


month  of  September,  1  SOS,  TC*Bal*  entered  the  import  doek.  Here  arc  two  dock*,  eaidi 
ahout  B90 yards  in  length,  running  parallel  to  each  other;  the  large*!,  500 feel  in  breadth, 
and  destined  for  lesa^  returning  from  Ihe  West  Indie*,  contains  aboat  SO  acre*;  the 
other,  400  feet  broad,  about  SS  aem.  Tbe  dockg,  baons,  and  locks,  together  form  an  area 
of  68  acres,  whilst  the  total  niperBcies,  including  tbe  qiuyt  and  warehouse*,  is  1 40  acrea. 
S04  Tcesels  can  be  admitted  into  tha  import,  and  1 9S  into  the  export  dock,  forming  a 
total  of  120,000  tona. 

At  tbe  upper  end  is  the  Limehmise  basin,  oontaining  S  acres,  and  at  the  lower  the 
Blaekwall  bun,  oontaining  6  acre*. 

The  docks  lie  almost  from  west  to  east,  and  the  principal  entrance,  thai  of  the  import 
dock,  ia  fhtnt  tbe  we*t ;  at  tbe  upper  and  lower  end  is  a  basin  with  three  locks ;  Ihe  first 
conununieate*  with  tbe  Thames,  tbe  water  being  retuned  by  double  gates  ;  Ihe  second  and 
third  locks  also  hare  double  gates,  and  oommunicale  with  the  export  and  import  dock*. 
By  tbeae  anangements  Tends  can  enter  tbe  ba^  whaterer  may  be  Ihe  state  of  tbe  tide, 
and  remain  as  long  as  may  be  required.  ■ 

A*  the  water  in  Ihe  docks  ia  very  lillle  higher  than  that  in  the  baun,  there  ii  no  stress 
npon  the  look  gates,  and  renuuning  some  lime  in  tbe  basin  before  it  it  passed  into  the  docks 
tbe  sediment  is  oilirelT  deposited. 

Parallel  with  the  nOTthem  quay  of  the  import  dock  is  a  range  of  ^ieds,8S0yards  in  length, 
whi^  ifrm"V"'"t*  trith  the  warebouso^  six  ttoiic*  high.  Tbe  sbeds  are  supported  by  ca«t- 
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iron  oolumiUy  and  pmved  with  slabs  of  gnnite,  except  at  the  water*!  edge,  where  there  are 
iron  plates  £n  the  more  easily  working  of  the  trucks,  which  are  drawn  by  two  men,  who 
tranq»ort  the  various  easks  to  the  enteanoe  of  the  large  warehouses. 

Alcmg  the  southern  quay  is  a  shed  with  an  iron  roof  corered  with  slate,  and  also  sup- 
ported by  iron  columns ;  this  shed  is  443  yards  in  length.  To  counteract  the  effects  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  of  which  the  metal  is  susceptible,  the  iron  tie-beams  which  rest  on 
the  columns  are  not  closely  united,  but  a  sufficient  interral  is  allowed  to  admit  of  some 
pUy. 

Under  the  sheds  are  spacious  cdlars,  with  octagonal  pillars  of  stooe^  supporting  flat 
brick  arches ;  they  are  lighted  by  Tcrtieal  openings  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  shedsabove 
them.  Where  two  vaults  intersect,  a  cylindricsi  well  is  built  up,  through  which  the  light 
descends  from  a  lantern.  On  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  sheds,  plates  of  cast-iron  cover 
these  wells,  and  in  them  are  fixed  five  lens  or  glass  illuminators.  Reflectors  have  also  been 
most  ingeniously  introduced  to  distribute  light  in  various  parts. 

Iron  railways  are  not  used  on  the  quays,  but  in  their  stead  large  slabs  nicely  fitted  toge> 
ther,  upon  which  the  friction  of  the  wheels  is  inconsiderable.  In  the  middle  of  the  pave- 
ment there  are  two  rows,  running  parallel  with  the  quays  and  warehouses,  and  opposite  to 
each  crane  a  double  row  conducts  to  the  warehouse  doors,  or  the  sloping  passage  to  the 
vault. 

East  of  the  docks  is  the  mahogany  shed,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  machine  used  in 
piling  up  the  vast  logs  imported  firom  the  West  Indies;  five  men,  by  the  aid  of  this 
machine,  move  \og»  weighing  as  many  tons  with  fiunlity. 

William  Jessop  furnished  the  plans  tot  the  West  India  docks,  and  superintended  their 
execution,  as  did  Mr.  Gwilt  those  for  the  wardiouses. 

Deptford  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  not  &r  from  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Ravensboume,  which  rises  at  Keston,  in  Kent,  near  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
camp. 

Henry  VIII.  established  there  a  royal  dock,  or  king's  yard,  which  has  been  considerably 
improved  since  that  time;  at  present  it  comprises  upwards  of  31  acres,  contains  wet  docks, 
slips  for  men-of-war,  basin,  mast  ponds,  and  several  stor^ouses.  The  old  storehouse  is  a 
quadrangular  pile,  and  was  built  in  1543.  The  roofing,  which  covers  some  of  the  slips,  is 
a  fine  example  of  carpentry.  At  a  short  distance  on  the  north  is  the  victualling  yard,  with 
steam  mills  for  grinding  com,  ovens  for  baking  biscuits,  cattle-sheds,  slaughter-houses,  a 
cooperage^  and  packing-rooms.  There  are  houses  for  the  residence  of  all  the  officers  be- 
longing to  this  most  important  establishment. 

Wbolwieh,  on  tiie  same  bank,  fiuther  down  the  river,  has  a  much  more  extensive  dockyard, 
which  was  established  at  a  very  early  period.  The  ship  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu,  of  1000 
tons,  was  built  here  in  151S.  The  dockyard  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time ;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  about  5  furlongs  in  length  and  1  in  breadth.  Within  this  area  are  dry  docka^ 
mast  ponds,  slips,  smithery,  anchor  manufiictory,  model  lofts,  storehouses  of  various  descrip- 
tions, mast  houses,  sheds  for  timber,  and  dwellings  for  the  superior  officers.  Several  of  the 
largest  vessels  in  the  British  navy  have  been  built  there. 

The  dry  dock,  erected  under  Uie  superintendence  of  Mr.  Walker,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
modious lately  built.  After  the  site  was  excavated,  a  foot  of  brickwork  was  laid  over  the 
whole,  then  a  course  of  granite  3  foet  6  inches  in  thickness.  The  base  is  830  feet  in  length, 
and  of  a  proportional  breadth ;  the  dock  will  contain  veasds  of  300  foet  in  length,  owing  to 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  is  arranged. 

Another  dock,  similarly  constructed,  360  foet  at  the  baasb  will  admit  veasels  of  400  foet 
in  length  on  the  upper  deck. 

Many  timber  piers  have  been  carried  out  finom  the  banks  of  the  Thames  within  the  last 
fow  years,  for  the  convenience  of  the  steamboat  passengers*  some  of  which  are  between  SOO 
and  400  feet  in  length ;  the  most  important  of  these  are  at  Erith,  Grecnhithe,  and  Grays; 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  timbers  may  remun  uniqjured  by  the  Teredo  navalii^ 
which  does  great  ii\jury  below  Gravesend. 

Gtnvetend,  which  contains  a  population  of  nearly  S0,000  persons,  being  much  resorted  to 
during  the  summer  months,  has  grown  into  considerable  importance :  steamboats  are  con- 
stantly arriving  and  departing.  In  1833  an  act  was  obtained  to  construct  a  new  landing- 
pier,  and  thirteen  months  afterwards  the  present  town  pier  was  opened  to  the  public ; 
W.  T.  Clark,  Esq.  was  the  engineer  employed  by  the  corporation,  and  Mr.  William  Wood 
contracted  to  perform  the  work  for  870021  It  extends  127  feet  firom  the  front  of  the  town 
quay,  and  is  140  feet  wide,  being  buUt  upon  cast>iron  ardies  of  that  span,  with  a  rise  of  6 
feet ;  the  land  arch  springing  from  the  stone  wall  of  the  quay,  and  all  the  others  from 
columns.  The  transverse  arches  and  firaming,  also  of  cast-iron»  are  supported  by  eight 
columns  on  foundations  of  Bramley  foil-stone. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  platform  is  a  T  head  76  feet  in  length,  and  30  feet  wide,  under 
which  are  contrived  the  steps  which  communicate  with  a  floating  vessel,  which  rises  and  falls 
with  the  tide,  and  is  always  level  with  the  packets  alongside. 
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The  T  bead  is  supported  upon  easUiron  diagonal  ftamiBg,  6  ieet  deep,  on  18  oolnmns, 
wfaidi  are  protected  tyy  transverse  timbers,  13  inches  square*  bolted  securely  together. 
Under  eadi  of  the  columns  are  three  cast>iroo  pales,  14  feet  kmg  and  15  inches  in  diameter ; 
these  were  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  riTer  untU  their  tops  were  15  inches  under  water,  at 
low  water  ordinary  spring  tides. 
On  the  beads  of  eadi  oi  the 
piles  is  an  iron  plate,  upon 
which  the  column  was  placed. 

The  twenty-six  columns  of 
cast-iron  which  support  the 
wh(de  pier  are  eadi  18  feet 
hi^  and  33  inches  in  diameter. 

The  platform  of  the  pier  is 
enclosed  by  an  open  parapet, 
and  the  encb  of  the  T  are  formed 
into  parilions,  which  afford 
shelter  in  inclement  weather. 
At  the  end  of  the  pier  is  a  cast- 
iron  column  35  feet  in  height, 
including  the  base  and  lantern, 
which  is  lighted  erery  evening 
with  gas. 

Particular  attention  was  re- 
quired to  have  the  heads  of  the 
iron  piles,  which  were  drivoi 
into  the  chalky  bed,  perfectly 
level  before  the  bases  were  put 
on,  and  thia  was  effected  by 
means  of  a  wooden  cylinder, 
9  feet  in  diameter,  and  9  feet 
in  length,  made  of  3-inch 
deal  battens,  firmly  keyed  and 
hooped  together,  the  lower  end 
being  shaped  like  a  sheet  pile, 
and  shod  with  iron.  This 
cylinder  was  lowered  over  each 
set  of  three  piles,  and  loaded 
sufficient^  to  cause  it  to  sink 
through  the  soft  mud  of  the 
shore,  when  it  was  driven  into 
the  hard  ground.  The  water  was 
then  pumped  out,  and  the  mud 
removed  low  enough  to  enable 
the  workmen  to  reduce  the 
heads  of  tiie  piles  to  a  uniform  level  by  chipping  so  that  the  bases  of  the  columns  were 
fitted  down  to  the  tops  of  the  piles,  metal  and  metal,  and  this  operation  was  repeated  as 
often  as  was  required. 

Upon  the  columns  are  placed  cast-iron  ribs,  40  feet  in  length ;  each  arch  is  composed  of 
tiiro,  secured  together  by  1|  inch  screw  bolts  and  nuts.  The  whole  structure  consists  of 
fimr  such  arches,  which  are  strutted  by  other  eastings,  firmly  screwed  to  them.  The 
various  portions  of  the  iron  framing,  for  the  support  of  the  platform,  were  fitted  together 
in  a  temporary  manner  on  shore,  previously  to  their  being  applied  to  the  columns^  which 
prevented  any  cutting  or  chipping  away  of  the  iron  work  already  placed. 
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At  the  Terrace  Gardena,  lower  down  the  river,  another  cast-iron  pier  has  just  been  com* 
pleted,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Redman,  which  projects  into  the  river  200  feet  at 
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hi^  nler.  The  lotal  length,  inclading  the  abulmenti,  it  SSO  feet ;  it  'a  teminated  bj  ■ 
T  head,  90  fiwt  in  length,  and  oT  the  smme  vidth  aa  the  mam  portion  of  the  pier,  which- 
ii  30  feet.  The  pUtfbim  ii  aupported  bj  S3  caBt-iron  ooluDUU,  irith  girdera  <rf  the  auiiB 
material. 

There  are  thne  eolumni  on  each  tier,  with  girden  of  S3  feet  ipan,  and  three  main  Bpaos 
to  where  the  T  head  Dommencea ;  the  fi  rat  two  are  ew:b  50  &el,  the  other  51  leet.  The 
eolumua  are  38  leet  in  length,  eioept  in  the  firat  tier,  wbioh  are  ihorter ;  their  baaea 


•re  lud  lent)  with  low  water  qiring  tidea,  and  their  e^ii  B  feet  above  the  lerel  of  high 
water  apring  tides,  wbisb  riae  80  fret,  ao  that  there  is  mra  Icaa  'h-"  8  ieet  hadwar 
throu^tout. 
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below  the  tato  on  the  scale ;  which  gave  the  total  lift  of  the  tide  24  feet  6  inehee;  but  on 
October  18,  1841,  the  tide  rose  one  foot  higher. 

The  excmrations  fat  the  several  works  are  carried  down  one  fiwt  below  the  level  of  low 
water  spring  tides,  and  rest  upon  a  bed  of  flints,  which  cap  the  chalk. 

The  first  tier  of  columns,  15  feet  long,  is  placed  upon  stone  bases,  which  rest  on  brick 
4>iers  7  feet  6  inches  square ;  and  the  other  columns  were  fixed  by  means  of  cast-iron 
cylinders  6  feet  in  diameter,  formed 
of  segmental  plates,  firmly  bolted 
together.  When  the  first  cylinder 
had  been  fi^rced  into  the  mud,  others 
were  placed  upon  them,  and  secured 
by  iron  bolts,  thus  forming  a  species 
of  coffer-dam. 

To  base  some  of  the  columns,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  cylin- 
ders 7  fi^  in  diameter,  supported 
with  pieces  of  timber ;  when  these 
cylinders  were  above  high  water 
mark,  others,  6  feet  in  diameter,  were 
made  use  o£ 

For  the  foundations  of  the  T 
,  head,  the  outer  cylinders  or  coffer- 
dams were  not  used,  guides  being 
substituted  for  them,  formed  by 
placing  timbers  on  the  land,  bolted 
to  the  fender  piles,  and  so  placed 
as  to  enclose  a  tier  of  three  cylin- 
ders; across  these  timbers  planks 
were  laid  down  and  nailed,  so  that 
there  was  a  square  space  through 
which  the  cylinders  could  sink;  they 
were  guided  above  at  the  levd 
of  high  water  by  a  ring  of  wrought 
iron,  held  by  four  guy  chains  se- 
cured to  the  fender  piles ;  to  the 
metal  ring  were  attached  four  iron 
rollers,  which  enabled  the  cylinder  to  slide  fireely  through  it,  by  which  means  they  were 
placed  very  correctly. 

The  cylinder  plates  are  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  when  placed,  they  were 
weighted  with  five  or  ten  tons  of  stone,  according  to  the  resistance  presented. 

After  the  several  cylinders  were  sunk  to  their  required*  depth  upon  the  solid  chalk,  a 
floor  was  formed  of  two  courses  of  dry  brick,  and  a  thickness  of  18  or  24  inches  of  brick- 
work was  brought  up  in  Roman  cement,  with  two  courses  of  plain  tiles,  also  in  cement ; 
this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  spring  water,  which,  in  some  of  the  found- 
ations, was  found  to  rise  in  considerable  quantities ;  it  was  led  up  through  a  pipe  6  inches 
in  diameter,  bedded  upon  the  dry  courses  below,  to  the  mouth  of  which  drains  were  formed, 
from  where  the  water  was  most  abundant  The  water  was  pumped  out  by  this  means,  and 
kept  below  the  level  of  the  work  as  it  proceeded.  ¥^en  the  bottom  was  found  sound  the 
pipe  was  filled  with  concrete^  formed  of  Thames  sand  and  Roman  cement,  and  a  blank  flanch 
secured  over  the  top. 

After  the  cement  foundation  was  completed,  a  cast-iron  cross,  with  a  wrought-iron 
holding  down  bolt  through  it,  was  bedded  on  the  work  ;  the  rest  of  the  brickwork  was  car- 
ried up  in  mortar,  composed  of  blue  lias  and  puzxolana  in  equal  proportions,  with  two  and 
a  half  measures  of  clean  river  sand,  and  iron  hoops  were  laid  between  the  several  courses 
to  bind  the  whole  together. 

The  iron  bolt  was  frequently  plummed  upright  as  the  work  proceeded,  and  a  space  of 
some  inches  was  left  around  it  to  afford  fi^ility  for  its  a4)ustment ;  after  which  it  was  filled 
up  with  concrete. 

Upon  this  brickwork  was  laid  a  circular  base  of  Bramley  Fall  stone,  bored  to  pass  over 
the  bolt;  and  being  properly  bedded,  the  columns  were  lowered  and  placed  upon  it.  Each 
is  in  one  casting,  26  feet  long,  4  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom,  and  3  feet  at  top  ;  one  column, 
which  rather  exceeded  1)  inches  in  thickness,  weighed  10  tons,  the  others  averaged  about 
9\  tons  each.  They  are  held  together  at  top  by  cast-iron  cross-bracing  frames,  fitted  and 
bolted  between  the  caps.  The  three  girders  which  rest  on  the  first  three  columns,  and  those 
of  the  T  head,  are  cast  to  one  section ;  six  of  them  are  54  feet  9  inches  long,  and  the  three, 
next  the  T  h&id  55  feet  9  inches  long. 

The  Doric  entablature  which  surrounds  the  pier  and  forms  the  casing  to  the  external 
girders  and  parapet  is  7  feet  in  height,  and  rises  2  feet  9  inches  above  the  platform. 
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Tb«  phdarm  ii  of  Memel  timber ;  the  jcdnti  an  milked  down  opon  Urn  girder*,  and  m 
covered  wilh  3- inch  pimnk. 

The  ttont  ot  the  pier  i*  pntteeted  by  dolphiiu,  cue  in  the  eentre,  and  ooe  onteiile  evh 
Ting,  end  the  whole  of  the  pile*  (re  ibeatbed  with  capper.  The  diriphini  k«p  the  bai^ 
at  ■  patallel  dktanee  ftom  the  T  head,  *bere  Ibe  platform  it  epproKlicd  bj  two  ligbU  of 
■tain,  wilb  landingi  at  coa^enieDt  lerdi  betweoi  Uie  outer  rovi  of  coluroro.  and  a  trana- 
Terfe  flight  from  aboTb 

Tbe  roof  of  the  pier  ii  of  iron;  the  principals  are  formed  of  two  pieces  of  wrought  angle 
iron,  with  ■  wood  flitch  between  them,  to  which  the  aUla  boardi  an  nuled ;  they  arc 
truned  with  wrought-iron,  wilb  a  cast-iron  strut  on  either  M».  Tbe  Rippottiag  bra^eta 
are  lecured  to  the  gutten  by  two  wrought  iron  bolts,  which  are  carried  tluvugh  tbe  gutter. 
Six  small  skylights  are  placed  orer  Ibe  platform  at  the  entranea,  to  adroit  light  wbco  Ibe 
shutters  at  the  side  arc  dosed. 

The  lighthouse  oTer  the  T  head  Is  supported  upon  four  inclined  trass  bearers ;  Hte  centre 
of  thelinterD  is  40  feet  sbore  the  datum  lerel  of  high  water;  and  the  total  bM^  firm  tbe 
base  of  tbe  outer  foundations  to  the  summit  of  the  Tine  is  SS  feet. 

Hie  pier,  lifted  by  gas,  was  opened  to  the  public  two  years  sitcr  its  oommsiconent,  in 
April,  1S43.      Messrs.  Foi,  Hendeiaon,  and  Co.  were  the  eontnurtors. 

CftottoM  has  a  dockyard  and  arKnal  on  tbe  banks  of  Ibe  Medway,  which  were  eatablidied 
•bout  tbe  reign  of  Queen  Eliiabetta ;  and  Camden  deKribes  it  as  "  stored  for  the  Boest  Beet 
the  sun  erer  beheld,  and  ready  at  a  minute's  warning. "  James  I.  formed  tbe  ordnance 
wharf,  on  tbe  site  of  the  old  dock ;  since  which  time  capseious  wet  docks,  slips,  maa^ 
bouses,  rope  walks,  sail  lofts,  ■mitbs'  shops,  and  other  buildings,  hare  beoi  erected 
upon  a  very  eiteDsiva  tcale,  and  some  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  navy  have  been  con- 
Btrucled  there.  Hfz  the  town  of  Rocbeiter  is  a  (ictualling  office,  compoaed  of  several 
eitensiTe  ranges  of  building,  appropriated  to  tbe  use  of  the  ibipptng  at  Chatham,  Sbecr- 
Dcsa,  and  tbe  Nore. 

Mnrivn  ia  another  dockyard  on  the  Hedway,  near  where  Oiat  riier  tinite*  wilh  the 
"nuatws  1  it  is  the'cbief  town  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  and  situsted  at  its  extreme  southern 
point.  This  yard  was  chiefly  established  for  the  repiir  of  Tcsseli  that  were  but  parUally 
ilamaged ;  but  during  tbe  last  fifty  yean  vast  sums  of  money  hare  been  expended  upon  it 
la  render  (he  doeki  complete  and  fitted  for  otbo'  uaca. 


It  is  well  supplied  with  apting  water  from  a  well  sunk  in  IT81,32BfM  in  deplb.  When 
the  workmen  had  penetrated  through  the  chalk,  and  were  trying  the  strata  with  an  auger, 
it  suddenly  dropped,  and  the  water  gushed  up  with  such  Telocity,  that  the  men  could  with 
diiSeulty  be  drawn  out ;  in  six  hours  the  water  rose  190  feet,  and  in  s  few  days  was  within 
8  feet  of  the  top,  and  though  constantly  in  use.  It  baa  neTer  been  lowered  more  than 
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SOO  fcet ;  Hs  quality  i>  soft,  and  iu  tanpenitiure  higher  dian  that  obtained  from  ordinary 
^dls. 

Doeka  and  dipa  have  been  oonatmeted  upon  the  bert  ptineiplei»  and  a  aea-iraU»  founded 
upon  a  aoUd  bed,  is  built  fdong  the  entire  frontage. 

After  quitting  the  Thames,  and  continuing  on  the  line  of  coast  northward,  we  arrive  at 
the  river  Crooch,  which  has  left  many  deltas ;  one  of  these,  called  Foulness,  advances  oon- 
nderably  into  the  sea ;  the  river  itself  is  navigable  for  more  than  eleven  miles. 

Ten  nules  north  of  the  Crouch  lies  Black  water  Bay,  into  which  the  Chelmar  and  other 
■nail  streams  empty  themselves;  some  years  ago  tiie  Chelmar  was  made  navigable  for 
small  vessels  to  Chdmsford ;  the  Colne  carries  small  oraft  to  Wivenhoe  and  Colchester, 
wfaidi  are  employed  in  the  oyster  trade. 

One  of  the  stieams  whidi  pour  forth  their  waters  into  this  spacious  bay  is  the  Idumanum, 
on  which  Maldon  is  situated. 

Fifteen  miles  fiuther  north  is  another  bay,  into  which  foil  the  Stour  and  Orwell ;  both 
are  of  a  considerable  width  at  their  mouth,  and  the  first  is  navigable  for  28  miles  to 
Sudbury,  where  the  Flemings  estabUahed  a  manufootory  for  doth  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

JSanoiek,  a  populous  sea-port  and  a  market  town,  is  situated  at  the  north-east  extremity 
of  Essex,  on  a  point  of  land  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
estuaries  of  the  Stour  and  OrwelL  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  ship-building, 
and  vcsBcls  of  considerable  burthen  have  been  launched  from  the  convenient  yards  established 
here.  The  harbour  is  deep  and  spacious,  and  the  anchorage  good.  More  than  100 
■ail  of  the  line  and  400  colliers  are  reported  to  have  besn  seen  riding  in  safety  at  one 
time. 

Numerous  Tessels  are  fitted  out  from  this  port  engaged  in  the  fishery  trade,  and  there  is 
m  constant  communication  between  it  and  the  ports  of  Holland  and  Germany. 

On  the  south  ride  of  Harwich  the  cliff  which  divides  Orwdl  haven  fitmi  the  bay  oon- 
tuns  a  stratum  of  a  blue  day,  about  a  foot  in  thickniwSi  on  which  is  another  of  the  same 
thickness,  of  stone,  containing  numerous  fossils. 

Immediatdy  opposite  to  Harwich,  and  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  Suffolk,  is  a  strong 
fortification,  called  Langard  Fort ;  it  is  built  upon  a  point  of  land  united  to  Wdton  Colness, 
except  at  the  time  of  high  water,  when  it  beccnneB  an  island,  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  the 
ahore. 

The  Orwell  is  navigable  to  Ipswich,  but  the  port  is  still  much  silted  up,  dthough  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  to  improve  the  course  up  to  Stow- 
market 

The  Deben  discharges  itself  at  Fdiz  Stow,  north  of  Harwich  Bay,  and  is  navigable  to 
Woodbridge^  a  distance  of  ten  nules. 

Otford,  situated  on  the  confluence  of  the  Aide  and  Ore,  was  once  a  place  of  considerable 
importance :  the  keep  of  the  andent  castle  remains;  its  plan  is  polygonsl,  having  18  sides 
described  witiiin  a  ciide  whose  radius  is  97  feet ;  three  square  towers,  placed  around  it  at 
equal  distances,  flank  the  wdls,  each  measuring  about  22  feet  in  width,  projectimg  12  feet, 
and  90  feet  high.  The  wdls  at  the  base  are  20  feet  in  thickness ;  the  whole  is  surrounded 
t>y  ditches,  and  was  formerly  by  a  circular  wall  40  or  50  feet  in  height ;  this  Norman  casUe 
is  chiefly  built  of  Caen  stone. 

The  decline  of  the  town  is  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  its  harbour,  occarioned  by  the  bar 
thrown  up,  at  the  mouth,  which  has  caused  the  sea  to  retire  dtogether.  The  accumulations 
of  sand  on  this  coast  have  also  destroyed  the  importance  that  Aidborough  once  possessed, 
which  is  situated  on  the  same  river. 

Somthwcldf  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  German  Ocean,  is  nearly  surrounded  on 
every  dde  by  the  river  Blith,  which  here  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  The  herring 
fishory  onoe  contributed  to  its  wedth  and  unportanoe.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  a  pier  was  erected  on  tiie  north  ride  of  tiie  port,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  another 
OD  the  sooth.  Two  docks  were  also  laid  down  by  the  Free  British  fishery,  and  numerous 
magadnes  for  deporiting  stores  were  constructed. 

&>uthwold  Bay,  or  Sole  Bay,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  was  rendered  celebrated  in  1672, 
by  the  action  fought  in  it  between  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France  against  the 
Dutch,  commanded  by  De  Ru3rter. 

Lowettqft  is  rituated  on  the  eastenunost  part  of  the  English  coast,  upon  a  lofty  eminence 
commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  German  Ocean ;  and  near  the  edge  of  the  clifl^  north  of 
the  town,  stands  the  upper  lighthouse,  erected  in  1676,  which  is  a  drcular  tower  of  brick, 
40  feet  in  height,  and  20  in  diameter.  This  lighthouse  origindly  had  its  upper  story  or 
dnmber  glazed  all  round,  and  within  was  kept  burning  a  cod  fire,  which  was  visible  at 
night  fi>r  a  great  distance  at  sea.  In  1778  the  brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  dtered  this 
arrangement,  and  erected  at  the  summit  one  of  the  newly  contrived  cylindricd  lanterns. 

Another  Ugbthouse,  of  timber,  is  placed  bdow,  so  that  vessels  coming  into  Lowestoft 
roads  are  directed  to  the  Stanford  Channel,  which  lies  between  the  Holme  and  Barnard 
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sands.  Tliis  channel  it  4  mile  broad  and  |  mile  from  the  shore,  and  is  oontinually,  changing 
its  direction ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  constantly  to  more  the  position  of  this  timber  l^t> 
house,  in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  corers  the  great  lighthouse^ 
to  TCfloels  entering.  The  herring  fishery  forms  the  principal  trade,  and  the  ships  employed 
are  about  40  tons  burthen. 

Varmomth  is  admirably  situated  for  the  commerce  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  for  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  firom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Waveney. 
The  town,  which  is  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  is  placed  upon  a  bank  of  sand  that  became 
firm  ground,  and  was  first  inhabited  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  when  a  wall 
was  built  around  the  town,  and  a  broad  moat  formed  outside. 

The  haven  has  been  a  constant  source  of  expense ;  the  present  is  the  seventh  which  has  been 
formed,  and  it  is  yet  subject  to  all  the  inconveiuenoes  of  the  former.  It  was  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Joas  Johnson,  a  Dutchman  of  some  experience,  who  commenced  his  ope« 
rations  by  driving  and  hedging  down  on  the  north  side  large  stakes  and  piles  to  render  the 
foundations  firm ;  upon  the  south  side  the  same  system  was  adopted,  that  the  refluent  tide 
might  be  forced  to  run  out  by  a  north-east  ohanneL  Piers  aind  a  jetty  were  erected  to 
prevent  an  overflow,  and  to  preserve  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  to  float  at  all 
times. 

The  north  pier,  which  was  the  principal,  was  made  40  foet  wide  at  bottom,  20  foet  at  top» 
and  235  yards  long.  The  "whole  was  executed  with  timber  of  large  scantling  braced 
together,  and  bound  with  iron.  This  pier  was  defended  by  a  jetty,  ^65  yards  long,  16  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  8  foet  above.  The  south  pier,  340  yards  long,  90  feet  broad,  and  SO 
high,  S4  feet  of  vrtiich  were  under  water,  was  biult  to  prevent  the  waters  <»f  the  old  haven 
from  running  out  southward. 

The  haven  measures  between  the  two  piers  1111  yards,  and  is  constantly  receiving  some 
improvement.  There  are  two  lighthouses  on  the  coast  for  the  benefit  of  Yarmouth  Roads, 
one  at  Caister  and  another  at  Garleston ;  this  coast  is  very  dangerous^  and  it  is  recorded 
that  more  than  200  sail  of  vesads  and  1000  men  perished  in  one  mgfat,  in  the  year  169S. 

Numerous  sand-banks  on  this  coast  are  continually  shifting,  but  the  sea  has  not 
encroached  upon  the  shore  since  the  sixteenth  century.  The  great  estuary,  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  reached  as  &r  as  Norwich,  which  was  then  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Since 
Yarmouth  was  first  occupied,  the  sands  have  wonderfully  increased,  and  a  line  of  dunes  is 
formed  across  the  entrance  of  the  entire  estuary,  which  increasing  both  in  breadth  and 
heiffht  effectually  has  shut  out  the  tides,  and  narrowed  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  has 
varied  its  courw  several  times ;  the  tides  at  the  river*s  mouth  now  only  rise  3  or  4  ^eet,  and 
at  springs  8  or  9.  Thousands  of  acres  have  been  reclaimed  in  consequence,  which  are 
interspened  with  upwards  of  sixty  fresh  water  lakes,  varying  in  depth  from  10  to  30  feet, 
and  in  extent  from  1  acre  to  1000.  The  Yare  passes  through  some,  and  by  depositing  its 
earthy  matter  tends  to  render  them  a  productive  soil,  if  the  sea  does  not  again  br^k  in  upon 
them,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  the  case,  as  the  shore  about  Yarmouth  is  constantly 
wearing  away  by  the  current  which  sets  on  it  firom  the  north-west*  preventing  any  per* 
moncnt  delta  firom  forming  on  this  coast. 

The  Waveney,  which  separates  Suffolk  firom  Norfolk,  is  navigable  for  S5  miles  to 
Bungay ;  and  the  Yare,  which  also  empties  itself  here^  for  SS  miles  is  navigable  to 
Norwich. 

WdU,  a  small  se»-port  town  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  possesses  a  good  harbour  with  a 
deep  channel,  but  difficult  of  access,  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  sands.  About  the  year 
1719  the  river  which  constitutes  the  harbour  was  improved,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
land,  redeemed  from  the  marshy  state,  was  rendered  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  by 
embanking  it,  and  preventing  the  sea  from  any  longer  overflowing.  Holkham  marsh, 
including  the  creeks,  consisting  of  560  acres,  was  embanked  at  the  expense  of  Lord 
Leicester,  and  108  acres,  called  Wells  marsh,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Charles  Turner;  soon 
after,  upwards  of  1500  acres  more  were  reclaimed;  and  in  the  year  1738,  immediately 
below  the  town  a  sluice  was  formed  called  Friestone,  after  the  name  of  the  builder ;  it  was 
constructed  with  fiucines,  stakes,  piles,  &&  ;  these  in  a  very  few  years  went  to  decay,  the 
mouth  widened,  and  it  became  necessary  to  reconstruct  it,  which  was  effectually  done 
in  the  year  1765,  when  the  harbour  and  channel  down  to  the  pool  or  mouth,  whidi  opened 
into  the  German  Ocean,  were  perfectly  scoured. 

This  second  sluice  soon  required  repairs,  in  consequence  of  the  timber  of  which  it  was 
composed  being  eaten  by  the  worm. 

In  the  year  1782,  so  much  mischief  had  accrued,  that  it  became  necessary,  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  the  harbour,  that  something  effectual  should  be  undertaken,  and  Mr.  John  Smeaton 
was  called  in  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  performing  (he  necessary  works.  Hiis  en- 
gineer found  that  as  long  as  the  sluice  had  been  maintained  in  proper  order,  it  had  answered 
the  intention  of  clearing  and  keeping  in  good  condition  the  whole  of  the  harbour  and  diannel 
which  intervened  between  the  mouth  of  the  sluice  and  the  upper  or  south  end  of  the  pool ; 
that  since  its  decay  the  pool  had  so  filled  up,  that  at  low  water  there  was  not  more  than  6  fo^ 


depth  i  aad  that  about  tventj  ;ean  before  this  furTey,  the  direction  of  the  hubour  out  to 
wot  wu  Dortb-west,  and  tbat  Tesoela  could  be  easily  brought,  during  all  the  tirne  of  flood,  lu 
tbe  direction  of  tbe  channel,      lie  entrance  had  Teered,  »  ai  to  be  north-eaat  or  notlh- 


caat  by  north,  whicl^  rendered  it  difficult  tor  Tessels  i 
quay  to  the  channel  was  then  between  three  Di  four  n 
irai  through  broad  and  open  Bands,  from  the  Qorthvi 
out&ll  into  the  lee  ;  the  nnd  ii  perfectly  clean,  and  lo  free  from  any  parlidei  of  other 
siatCer  that  produce  tenacityt  that  Irhen  dried  by  the  sun  it  ia  moved  easily  by  the  windi 
■nd  i>  also  considerably  acted  upon  during  Btonnaj  tbaoe  landi  now  ext^d  very  consi- 
derably more  ui  breadth  than  formerly. 

Smeaton  observed  that  the  annus]  rains  did  not,  in  any  way,  increase  the  vaters  of  the 
ocean,  to  as  to  cause  it  to  swell  iU  limits,  eihalation  raised  by  the  power  of  the  ran 
and  winds  keepine  it  at  a  constant  level,  but  that  the  floods  and  ri(en  carried  with  them 
earthy  matter,  which  was  left  either  in  the  channels  of  rivera,  or  waa  borne  out  to  sea; 
that  these  matters  were  Dot  returned  to  the  land,  as  water  is  by  eraporation,  but  was 
leA  to  a  slow  increase,  and  b;  the  Bui  of  the  tides,  and  the  agitation  of  the  winds,  was  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  motion,  not  only  about  the  moutha  of  rivert,  but  in  more  distant  parts; 
that  there  is  no  power  of  nature  to  return  these  paroles  of  eartby  nutter  to  the  coasts  or 
high  grounds,  bim  whence  they  may  hare  been  djsint^rated,  and  that,  by  their  aoeumu- 
lation  in  the  ocean,  they  must  d*ay)  be  on  the  increase,  and  K>  continue,  till  the  place  of 
their  reception  is  entirdy  filled  up- 

At  one  period  probably  the  whole  of  this  coast  presented  nothing  more  than  a  naked 
sDul,  lying  against  the  bare  shore,  upon  wbidi  the  town  of  Wells  now  stands ;  in  the 
oourse  of  time,  the  breadth  of  this  sand  increasing,  and  the  declirity  becoming  too  small 
for  the  tidal  water  left  by  the  flood  to  make  ila  retreat,  so  as  to  keep  pace  in  its  return 
with  the  ebb  at  sea.  a  body  of  water  would  be  left  behind,  which  having  a  sensible 
declirity  towards  the  sea,  made  its  way  into  tbe  lowest  slades,  and  there  cut  a  gully,  which 
was  again  enlarged  by  the  influx  and  efflux  of  the  tide ;  a  scour  thus  produced  would  keep 
the  passage  open,  by  letting  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  and  out ;  but  the  breadth  of  the 
asnds  gradually  increasing,  a  greater  body  and  surface  of  water  would  require  a  passsge, 
which  would  increase  its  power  of  scouring  :  the  gully  by  this  means  would  be  widened 
into  a  fleet  or  creek  in  the  coune  of  time.  By  this  proeeas,  the  sand  liiRheet  distant  &om 
low  water  being  mixed  with  clayey  matter,  brought  in  by  the  tide,  is  on  the  constant 
rise,  and  after  the  salt  water  has  left  It.  and  it  has  been  some  time  exposed  to  tbe  action 
of  the   sun   and  air,  the  sur&ce  is  fitted   for  vegetation,  and   in   time   becomes  a  salt 

These  manhca  at  Wells  baring  increased  in  height  u  well  as  in  breadth,  a  greater  body 
of  water  is  left  upon  them ;  the  gulliea  or  creeks  multiplied  with  tbe  increaae  of  breadth* 
snd  the  larger  ones  increase  in  size  and  depth :  at  Walls,  these  having  been  collected  into 
<BK  DOW  NTve  to  icour  the  channel. 
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Tlie  marshes  increasing  in  breadth  and  height  have  a  greater  surface  of  water  upon  them, 
but  not  an  increased  depth ;  and  yet,  there  is  more  water  requiring  a  passage  to  the  sea 
than  before ;  for  as  long  as  the  depth  of  water  is  considerable  upon  these  salt  marshes,  the 
water  makes  its  way  to  sea,  by  settling  gradually,  and  passes  off,  in  the  nearest  direction 
ovQT  the  marsh  surfaces,  without  having  any  need  for  the  gullies  and  creeks  as  drain.  The 
last  foot  in  depth,  over  the  whole  surface,  is  what  produces  the  scour,  in  the  several  gullies ; 
and  this  is  increased  to  a  great  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  water  having  retreated  from 
the  gullies,  and  allowing  the  full  force  of  their  draining  off  to  operate  upon  their 
channel. 

Whilst  the  neap  tides  were  suffered  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  marshes,  the  scour  would 
be  on  the  increase,  and  the  harbour  improved ;  but  as  soon  as  this  scour  was  diminished, 
the  gullies  would  become  choked  up,  and  the  harbour  in  proportion  ii^ured. 

The  elevation  of  the  surfiuie  of  the  salt  marges,  from  the  fresh  dep<»it  of  mud  at  every 
time  they  were  overflowed,  would  not  stop  at  the  neap  tides,  but  would  gradually  rise 
higher  and  higher  towards  the  high  water  of  spring  tides,  until  they  became  so  high  that 
no  embankments  were  necessary ;  and  the  same  effect  would  happen  in  all  the  qreeks  and 
gullies,  which  would  elevate  their  beds  in  the  same  proportion.  The  surfkce  of  the 
marshes,  rising  higher  and  higher  from  the  neap  to  the  spring  tide  mark,  they  became  less 
overflowed,  and  the  gullies,  not  having  so  much  water  down  ihesm,  would  grow  less 
capacious ;  the  creeks  would  suffer  from  the  same  cause,  and  eventually  the  main  channel. 
The  tide  water,  however,*  at  the  same  time  flowing  in  through  the  creeks  and  gullies  to 
the  several  extremities  of  its  branches,  must  flow  back  the  same  way,  and  their  extremities 
would  be  the  first  to  silt  up ;  this  progress  continuing,  and  there  beinff  no  natural  tendency 
at  work  as  a  remedy,  it  alone  could  be  chang^  by  employing  human  mgenuity  and  labour. 
The  harbour  of  Wells  was  kept  open  by  the  reflow  of  the  tidal  water,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
back  water ;  and  whatever  has  cut  off  or  diminished  this  has  been  a  detriment  to  the 
scour,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  channel. 

When  a  backwater,  assisted  by  a  large  freshwater  river,  makes  its  way  through  moveable 
sands,  its  direction  will  be  that  where  there  is  the  greatest  declivity  ;  and  if  tliat  happens 
to  be  in  the  shortest  direction,  it  has  no  natural  tendency  to  gain  a  longer  course,  which- 
would  necessarily  lessen  its  force ;  and  wherever  we  find  water  flowing  in  a  course  that  is 
not  the  shortest,  we  may  conclude  that  it  has  a  more  speedy  descent  in  that  direction 
than  in  any  other,  and  thus  it  is  that  many  streams  have  a  meandering  course.  **  The 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  appears  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  Smeatoo,  as  of 
much  importance  to  the  hindrance  of  the  navigation,  nor  did  he  fiucy  that  it  formed  any 
ii\jury  to  the  entrance  for  the  shipping.  Between  Hunstanton  and  Weyboume  on  this 
coast  are  numerous  low  dunes  or  hills  50  or  60  feet  in  height,  which  are  formed  aliHig  the 
shore,  and  are  composed  of  blown  sand ;  these  in  the  course  of  time  are  united  into  a  solid 
and  compact  mass  by  the  roots  of  the  Marram,  or  Arundo  arenaria ;  and  such  is  the  present 
set  of  the  tides  along  this  shore,  that  the  harbour  is  now  securely  defended  by  these  natural 
barriers. 

**  Itie  harbours  of  Wells,  Clay,  and  many  others,  are  defended  from  all  encroachments  by 
the  ocean,  by  such  deposits  which  have  entirely  altered  the  contour  of  the  coast 

**  Kinff*B  Lynn  ffofhowr  was  a  place  of  importance  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Great  Ouse  river,  where  its  breadth  is  very  considerable ;  the  town  is 
on  the  eastern  bank,  at  a  distance  of  about  lO  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  four  small  rivers 
or  fleets  divide  it  into  several  parts. 

**  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  who  reported  upon  the  state  and  improvement  of  this  river  harbour, 
in  the  year  1767,  found  that  the  course  of  the  Onse  was  in  as  good  a  condition  as  it  had  been 
described  in  former  accounts,  and  that  there  was  no  material  cause  of  complaint.  A  bar 
had  formed  Itself  on  the  upper  mouth  of  the  west  channel,  and  the  current  at  low  water  was 
confined  to  the  east  channel,  which  was  proportionally  improved  in  consequence ;  nature,  in 
spite  of  all  the  objections  made  to  the  contrary,  had  taken  this  course^  and  Smeaton  was  noi 
willing  to  propose  any  thing  which  should  counteract  her  intentions. 

"  It  had  been  suggested  some  years  before  to  build  two  jetties»  to  prevent  too  much  swell 
running  into  the  harbour,  which  should  serve  also  to  remove  the  bar  forming  in  the  east 
channel;  but  Smeaton  was  of  opinion,  that  where  a  channel  must  be  maintained  through  a 
vast  mass  of  sand,  capable  of  shifting  by  winds,  seas,  currents,  and  other  powers,  the  more 
directly  the  waters  make  their  passage  out  to  sea  the  better.  Any  dieck  given  to  the 
indraught  of  the  raging  tides,  whidi  was  complained  oi^  would  also  cheek  the  moderate  ones, 
and  the  greater  the  ^ux,  whith.  in  some  measure  depends  upon  the  influx,  the  better  the 
channel  would  be  made  and  maintained.  Too  great  tides  may  be  a  partial  evil,  though  a 
tkuli  on  the  right  side,  and  in  thi%  as  well  as  in  many  affairs  of  human  life^  the  judgment 
eonaists  in  choosing  the  least  of  two  evils. 

**  It  was  not  wise  to  affect  the  indraught  of  the  tides,  or  to  dimioisfathe  quantity  of  fresh 
water  coming  down  the  river  from  above,  but  to  leave  nature  to  do  what  was  required;  fiv 


wane ;  but  the  g 
happens  1  riglit  o 
iture  teodi  rightl;,  leare  bar  tioo»  i 
U  going  wrong. ' 


iif 


HaTing  alreadj  diaooungcd  til  ittappto  to  pmaDt  the  frea  inAui  and  efflux  of  the  tide* 
■nd  land  wBtan,  in  order  to  preeene  the  channel  out  to  M*  in  tba  moat  effectual  mauiier, 
upon  which  tba  lUTigatioQ  and  drainage  b;  the  Ooae  entirely  depend,  ha  then  ^Kska  of 
the  lunka  of  the  inar,  and  aajn  that  the;  ought  to  be  made  itout  and  hi^  enough  to  iland 
agaioit  all  extremei ;  he  diiapprorea  of  all  Jcttie*  built  into  the  itt-Hin,  as  a  defence  br 
earing  the  banka  and  fareabores  from  the  action  of  the  water,  at  the;  teldom  failed  cf  pro- 
daemg  •  deep  ^t,  eitba  oppodte  to  or  on  the  downttream  tide  of  the  jettj,  whicb  tenib  to 
nndenuDe  the  banka  aa  well  at  Uw  Jctt;  iltdC 

■■  All  worki  attempted  tx  the  prewnation  of  the  foot  or  bank  of  fonshon^  wban  too 
bard  a  aet  of  the  water  tend)  to  undermine  them,  ought  to  be  diipoaed  parallel,  or  aooor ding 
to  the  direction  of  the  ttream.  ao  that  the  water,  inttead  of  being  Mopped  or  thrown  ott, 
tball  glide  gently  bj,  with  the  least  iatermption  poaiible  ;  Sat  thereby  the  water  geti  awaj 
with  the  leart  action  upon  the  banki,  and  wean  them  or  their  ddenees  the  UeA  On 
tbie  aeeonnt.  all  anglat  and  tudden  turtu  ahould  be  avrnded,  and  whan  a  turn  mutt  be 
made,  let  it  bare  at  eat;  a  tweep  >■  ponilile,  keeping  it  near  to  the  natural  band  of  the  river, 
cutting  or  rounding  off  all  tmall  tuddan  tiuiu.  an^ea  oi  eiuberaneea,  which  may  happen 
in  the  general  twcep. 

■*  All  jettiea  do  DuschicC  andwfaereta  Ihe  mim  of  arWet  or&ireiboTe  gtind  awajby  too 
great  tiros  of  water,  the  moat  ioblliUe,  tecure,  and  laating  method  of  remedying  thii  i^ 
after  the  irregularitiei  of  the  curre  are  taken  away,  at  low  aa  the  water  will  admit  being 
performed  by  hand,  to  line  up  the  foot  with  rubble  itonet  thrown  in  promiaououilj  lo  ai  to 
brm  thdr  own  tiatDnJ  ilope  againtt  the  tfaore,  till  they  ^>pcar  abore  low  water.  Thia 
bang  done,  nature  will  fbrm  for  beraelf  tach  a  liapt  to  neap  tide  high  water  mark  aa  will 
inced  no'artiflcial  defence. 

"  Tba  baae  of  the  banka  and  fineriiatea  being  weured,  and  the  tlope  being  naturally  fcimed 
up  lo  the  high  trater  mark  of  oe^  tidea,  it  wdl  be  then  auffiraeolly  defended  ageing  wavea 
and  curreota ;  abore  thia  thero  ia  no  belter  way  of  dni^iing  the  wall  than  by  turliiig  it. 
No  wood  ahmild  be  oted  at  the  foot  of  the  turf  about  uap  tide  high  water  mark,  hut  the 
whole  II  llaiiea  ihonld  ha  upou  a  lay  of  rubble  Maoc^  and  if  aome  (rf  ths  be  Iwoken,  to 
flU  up  the  intandcei  of  the  lai^er  piecea,  thia  will  Cnm  a  more  con^ilete  unioa  between 
the  nibble  and  torf  than  if  compoaed  of  luge  itooaa  only. 

**  Boarded  wharfiug  ia  not  calculated  to  stand  long  against  the  action  of  the  wATcei^and 
toon  goca  to  decay  i  when  the  tea  dashes  against  the  cod  of  a  &ggo(  or  •  ilone,  these 
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haTing  no  solid  connection  with  their  neighbours,  the  impression  goes  no  farther,  but  the 
tremulous  motion  raised  in  one  part  of  a  boarded  wharfing  is  communicated  over  a  large 
area,  which  in  time  loosens  the  earth  behind,  and,  as  the  tides  enter  by  degrees^  brings 
the  whole  to  ruin. 

**  Wherever  the  foreshores  are  not  broad  enough,  from  low  water  to  neap  tide  high  water 
mark,  to  stand  by  a  natural  slope,  they  should  be  reduced  to  a  slope  of  two  to  one,  that  is 
to  batter  two  fiset  to  one  perpendicular ;  and  this  being  covered  a  foot  thick  with  rubble 
stones  of  all  sizes,  bedded  together  and  footed  upon  the  rubble,  thrown  in  to  support  the 
ground  under  low  water  mark,  will  make  a  lasting  and  durable  defoice,  and  will  resist  any 
ordinary  force,  but,  if  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the  open  sea,  the  cover  must  be  increased  in 
weight  and  thickness.  This  method  will  answer  if  Uie  batter  is  three  to  five,  or  even  one 
to  one,  but  the  first  inclination  is  preferable. 

«<  Banks,  to  be  secure  against  inundations,  must  not  only  be  high  enough,  but  sufiiciently 
strong,  and  experience  here  is  the  best  guide.  They  are  proof  only  when  they  stand  at 
least  a  foot  higher  than  the  level  the  waters  are  known  to  rise.  It  is  not,  however* 
necessary  to  preserve  the  same  Aape  above  the  high  water  mark  of  equinoctial  spring  tides 
to  the  extremest  height  as  below  that  mark,  because  they  will  sddom  come  to  such  a 
stress,  yet  they  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  answer  if  they  are  put  to  it 

**  In  order  to  do  this,  they  should  be  at  least  S  feet  broad  at  the  extreme  height,  and  three 
times  as  much  broader  at  the  level  of  the  equinoctial  spring  tide  mark,  as  the  extreme 
height  exceeds  their  height. 

**  The  artificial  banks  below  that  mark  should  be  at  least  four  times  as  much  broader  in 
their  base  or  seat,  upon  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  as  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
said  extreme  tide  mark  is  above  the  natural  levd  of  the  ground,  whereon  each  part  of  the 
said  bank  stands :  when  the  earth  is  loose,  sandy,  or  moorish,  the  bases  or  seats  and  tops 
should  be  respectively  broader.'* 

Hie  harbour  has  undergone  considerable  improvement  at  various  times,  once  Mr. 
Sroeaton  was  called  upon  to  nuike  his  report,  but  the  anchorage  is  not  good,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  oozy  bed  of  the  river,  which  has  several  times  changed  its  direction.  The 
Great  Ouse  now  carries  its  water  by  a  new  cut -from  Littleport  Chun  to  Rebeck,  and  the 
Little  Ouse  is  a  narrow  stream. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  harbour  has  sustained  considerable  damage  from  the 
obstructions,  which  prevented  the  ascent  of  the  tides  up  the  river ;  it  is  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth  at  Lynn,  though  six  miles  below  its  width  is  four  times  as  much ;  on 
some  occasions  the  tide  flows  in  so  rapidly,  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Bore^  and 
its  violence  frequently  changes  the  curvature  of  the  channeL 

This  town,  distant  ten  nules  from  the  coast,  enjoys  considerable  commercial  advantages, 
and  by  means  of  the  Ouse  and  its  tributary  riven  oonununicates  its  navigation  with  eight 
counties ;  its  inhabitants  have  rec^ved  fircmi  various  sovereigns  as  many  as  fifteen  charters; 
four  small  rivers,  called  fleets,  divide  the  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch* 
flanked  by  a  strong  wall  which  ori^nally  was  strengthened  by  nine  bastions. 

WUbeach,  the  most  northern  town  in  Cambridgeshire,  derives  its  name  fitmi  its  utuation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  or  Wis,  whidi  flows  through  it  into  the  sea,  about  8  miles 
distance.  All  the  waters,  which  were  directed  by  a  chaxmel,  cut  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
to  benefit  Lynn,  once  passed  through  this  place ;  the  town,  however,  from  its  situation, 
carries  on  considerable  trade. 

B&tton,  situated  on  the  Witham,  about  5  miles  fitim  its  mouth,  is  an  important  port  of 
the  gulf  called  the  Wash ;  some  few  years  ago  the  channel  of  the  river  was  considerably 
deepened,  and  an  iron  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  86  feet  span,  designed  by  Mr.  Rennie,  was 
thrown  across  it ;  the  width  of  the  carriage  way  was  39  feet,  and  the  abutments  are  so  kept 
down,  that  tiiere  is  not  much  rise  from  the  horizontal  direction. 

Hie  tower  of  the  church,  somewhat  resembling  that  <^  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp,  282 
feet  in  height,  has  a  lantern  at  top,  which  formerly  served  as  a  guide  to  the  navigators  of 
the  Boston  deeps. 

The  whole  of  the  country  around  Boston  is  subject  to  inundations ;  in  1 620,  a  hi^h 
spring  tide,  accompanied  by  a  violent  tempest,  broke  through  the  sea  embankment,  and  did 
considerable  damage. 

Grinuby,  formerly  the  emporium  resorted  to  by  merchants  firom  Norway  and  the 
western  idands,  had  its  commerce  destroyed  by  the  silting  up  of  its  fiunous  harbour :  this, 
however,  has  been  partly  improved,  and  a  diry  dock,  coosteucted  at  a  vast  expense,  has 
restored  some  of  its  former  prosperity. 

BartonF-uptm-Httmber,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  its  banks,  carries  on  oonrideraUe 
trade,  from  its  position  on  the  Anchohne  canal  and  the  basin  of  the  Humber. 

Pdri  of  GooU,  Yorkshire,  is  on  the  Ouse,  at  some  distance  firom  where  it  fells  into  tiie 
Humber,  and  near  to  where  the  Dutdi  river  forms  a  junction  with  the  former;  this  port, 
therefore^  is  connderably  more  inland  than  Hull,  and  has  two  wet  docks  and  a  basin.  Tbe 
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ship  dock  is  600  feet  in  length,  and  200  feet  in  width,  and  will  contain  fifty-four  sail  of 
square-rigged  ressels,  seventeen  of  which  can  lie  at  the  quay  at  the  same  time. 

The  harge  dock  is  900  feet  in  length,  and  150  feet  in  width,  and  will  contain  200  saiL 

The  basm  is  250  feet  by  200  feet,  has  a  depth  of  water  of  19  feet,  and  the  timber 
pond  is  calculated  to  contain  3000  loads. 

The  warehouses  are  capacious  for  bonding  goods  of  all  kinds :  it  was  made  a  bonding 
port  in  the  year  1828. 

A  canal  unites  Goole  with  Ferry  Bridge,  at  which  place  it  joins  the  river  Aire,  so  that 
Leeds  and  Wakefield  are  by  this  means  connected. 

ESmjftiom'tqftm-HmS,  was  first  made  of  importance  by  King  Edward  I.  ;  when  he  returned 
bom.  his  expedition  into  Scotland,  this  monarch  made  inquiries  concerning  the  depth  of 
the  river,  the  heif^t  to  which  the  tides  flowed,  and  afterwards  sent  for  the  Abbot  of  Meauz, 
who  was  lord  of  the  soil,  and  exchanged  some  lands  for  what  he  possessed.  The  manor- 
house  being  ocmverted  into  a  palace,  obtained  for  the  town  its  royal  appellation.  A  new 
harbour  bemg  fiirmed  in  1299,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough, 
who  constructed  new  walls  around  the  town,  2610  yards  in  circuit,  and  of  considerable 
strengdi.  From  this  period  the  commerce  improved,  and  the  merchants  became 
wealthy. 

J%e  old  dock  was  the  first  constructed,  an  act  for  which  was  obtained  in  April,  1774. 
P^revious  to  this  period,  the  only  harbour  for  vessels  was  that  portion  of  the  river  Hull 
which  extended  from  the  North  bridge  to  the  end  of  the  Garrison  jetty,  a  distance  of 
2940  fiset,  and  the  width  a'  high  water  of  spring  tides  averaged  about  165  feet ;  the  total 
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area  might  be  estimated  at  1 1  acres,  the  depth  of  which  was  22  feet.  This  harbour  was 
found  inadequate  to  the  growing  trade  of  Hull>  as  well  as  inconvenient,  from  the  violence 
of  the  stream  some  hours  heSan  low  water  preventing  vessels  fit>m  coming  up  ;  the  fell 
bang  firom  4  to  5  feet,  horn  the  outer  end  of  the  old  dock  bann  to  the  harbour  month,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  ebb  from  3  to  4  miles  per  hour. 

T%e  old  dock,  formed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Orundy,  the  engineer,  is  in  length 
1703  fiset,  and  in  width  254,  containing  an  area  of  nearly  10  acres. 

The  waUs  are  of  brick,  coped  with  stone  from  Bramley  Fall ;  and  in  firont,  at  every  10 
feet,  are  oak  fenders,  9  by  7|  inches,  tenoned  into  three  oak  sills,  12  inches  by  6;  these  are 
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built  Into  the  brickwork,  and  secured  by  oak  brackets  on  each  side,  as  well  as  by  strong 
iron  bolts. 

The  walls  are  built  upon  longitudinal  sleepers,  12  inches  bv  6,  laid  flat,  and  trenailed 
on  to  pile  heads ;  aero«  these  are  laid  S-inch  planks,  all  of  fir  tunber. 

The  piling  having  given  way,  and  the  walk  bulged  out  in  some  plaoe%  a  great  portion 
was  obliged  to  be  rebuUt* 

Lock  and  batin.  The  oii^nal  lock,  36  feet  6  inches  in  width,  S4  feet  6  inches  deep* 
and  200  feet  in  length,  was  built  upon  a  wooden  floor;  4-inch  planks  were  laid  upon 
transverse  and  longitudinal  joists,  bedded  on  1245  bearing  piles*  18  feet  in  length :  across 
the  lock  were  six  rows  of  grddved  sheet  pilings  14  feet  in  length.  The  walls^  ooaatnieted 
of  bricky  were  fiused  with  Mezlxnrough  stone,  and  the  hollow  quoini  and  eoping  were  of 
Bramley  Fall,  all  set  in  puflK>Uuia. 

The  basin  was  oonstrutfted  In  the  same  manner,  and  was  in  length  218  feet,  and  in 
width  80  feet 

The  entrance  lock  and  batin,  in  the  year  181^  was  entirely  rebuilt,  under  the  direetian 
of  Mr.  Rennie,  the  old  one  having  become  decayed.  After  the  water  was  drawn  out  of 
the  dock  to  within  4  or  5  feet  of  the  bottom,  a  eoflSBr-dam  was  nukde  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  bosint  next  the  harbour,  and  a  dam  of  clay  on  the  side  next  the  dock,  and  the  lock 
and  baan  walls  were  removed,  when  the  pUes,  sleepers,  and  planks  were  found  perfectly- 
sound,  although  in  many  places  the  foundations  had  considerably  gone  down. 

The  new  lock  is  120  feet  9  inches  in  length,  within  the  gates,  88  feet  wide  at  tiie  top,  and 
24  feet  6  inches  high,  above  the  sills. 

The  inverted  arch  is  brick  Uud  in  puzzolana,  as  well  as  the  side  walla,  which  were 
feoed  with  Bramley  Fall  stone  i  the  lowest  course  was  all  headers,  4  feet  in  length,  and 
18  inches  in  thickness.  Tbe  hollow  quoins  are  of  Rotherham  ston^  and  the  coping  of 
coarse  sandstone  firom  Bramley  Fall,  15  inches  in  thickness,  and  4  feet  in  width. 

Hie  gates  are  constructed  of  English  oak,  except  the  planking,  which  is  of  fir,  24  incfaee 
in  thickness.  Itiey  are  each  23  feet  wide,  24  feet  3  inches  high  above  the  pointuig  sill, 
16  inches  thick  at  the  heel,  and  14|  inches  at  the  head.  There  are  10  bars  or  ribs,  slightly 
curved,  tenoned  into  the  heel-posts,  and  secured  by  iron  straps  and  screw  bolts. 

J%e  abneea  are  of  cast-iron,  2  feet  6  inches  square  in  the  dear,  and  are  worked  by  a 
wrought-iron  aerei^  and  brass  nut,  with  bevel  sear  at  top. 

To  move  the  gates,  at  the  nde  of  the  lock,  is  placed  machinery  which  turns  a  cast-iron 
roller,  round  which  is  a  revolving  chain  made  of  {-inch  iron ;  these  chains  are  fixed  fixmi 
2  to  4  feet  above  the  bottom  sill  for  shutting,  and  7  feet  for  opening  the  gates ;  to  asust  the 
latter  operation,  there  is  a  counterbalance  weight,  which  prevents  the  chains  from  running 
off  the  roller. 

In  front  of  the  lock  walls,  at  about  10  feet  above  the  sills,  is  placed  one  horiaontal 
and  two  vertical  rollers,  with  another  large  horiaontal  one,  at  the  fix>t  of  each  wall,  around 
which  the  cfaun  turns  whilst  working  the  gates. 

The  heel-post  has  a  cast-iron  socket  at  the  bottom,  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  1)  deep : 
this  tunis  on  a  cast-iron  pivot  securdy  fixed  on  the  bottooL 

The  brass  friction  roller,  whidi  moves  on  a  s^pooent  of  cast-iron,  is  10  indies  in  diameterv 
and  4  inches  in  length,  fitted  into  a  cast-iron  box  or  frame  near  the  meeting  post ;  to 
this  is  attached  a  wrought-iron  regulating  rod,  which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  gate,  to 
a4just  the  roller. 

Ibe  bridge  over  the  lock,  of  cast-iron,  is  15  feet  in  width,  the  road  for  carriages  being  7 
feet  6,  and  the  entire  length  81  feet  It  is  formed  of  six  ribs,  1|  inch  in  thiAfi^wit  in 
the  middle^  and  3  inches  thick  at  the  fianch ;  they  are  9  inches  deep  where  they  meet  in 
the  nuddle,  and  increase  a  little  towards  the  sides.  Hie  bridge  turns  on  a  cast-iron  shaft, 
8  indies  square,  with  four  round  bearings^  working  in  plummer  blocks,  fixed  in  cast-iron 
carriages  bolted  firmly  into  the  masonry. 

To  open  this  balance  bridge^  a  lever  is  applied  to  lift  a  cast-iron  flap,  whidi  turns  on  an 
axis  4)  inches  square:  when  this  flap  is  lifted,  the  bridge  rises^  and  the  flap  forms  a 
barrier  against  passengers^  and  when  the  bridge  ia  again  lowered,  it  foram  part  of  the 
roadway. 

The  bridge  is  covered  with  oak  plank,  3  inches  in  thickjiess,  bolted  to  the  iron  ribs,  and 
where  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  pass  it  is  lined  with  1|  inch  dm.  The  fi>otways  are  also 
lined  in  the  same  way,  and  stand  up  about  5  indies  above  the  road  on  eadi  sids^  guarded 
by  a  cast-iron  curb,  and  wrought-iron  bars  and  diains. 

As  this  bridge  ascends,  the  outer  end  descends  into  a  cavity,  prepared  fiir  the  purpose^ 
and  one  man  can  raise  or  lower  each  portion  in  half  a  minute;  its  weight,  ezdusive  of  the 
timber,  b  about  80  tool. 

Bonn  ofenirmee  b  213  feet  in  length,  80  fiaet  $  inches  in  width  at  the  top,  and  71  fleet 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  eased  with  brick*  and  eoped  with  stone  firom  Bramley  Fall ;  14  fiwt 
from  the  bottom  is  a  bond  oonrse  of  the  some  ttoney  passing  trough  the  whole  fhictnMi 
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The  side  walls  are  supported  by  brick  inverted  arehes,  vhich  are  built  across  the  bottom,  6 
feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep ;  the  spaces  between  are  10  feet  in  width,  and*  the  whole  is 
levelled  down  with  earth  to  the  top  of  the  lock  sills. 

The  ffmnber  dock,  in  length  914  feet,  and  in  breadth  342,  was  designed  and  completed 
nnder  the  superintoidenee  of  Mr.  Rennie  and  Mr.  William  Chapman ;  the  act  of  par- 
Kament  lor  its  establishment  was  obtained  in  1803,  and  it  was  commenced  soon  after.  It 
cmnprises  an  area  of  a  little  more  than  7  acres.  TV>  keep  out  the  tide,  during  the  exe- 
cution of  tile  work,  at  the  south  end  a  eoffer-dam  was  formed ;  its  span  was  280  feet,  and 
its  versed  sine  about  140.  It  was  constructed  of  two  rows  of  Dantaic  piles,  7  feet  6  inches 
apart ;  the  piles  were  of  whole  timber,  and  well  bolted  and  braoed  together.  In  the 
middle,  at  the  boltom,  was  a  trunk,  and  in  the  ttpeee  between  the  rows  of  piles,  bricks  laid 
in  sand  were  built  up  to  the  level  of  high  water.  Hie  perpendioular  head  of  water  pressing 
againat  it  b^hig  Kmifltimes  SO  feet  in  height,  shores  and  braees  were  required  to  counteract 
its^dTorts  to  drive  in  the  dam. 

The  water  waa  pumped  out  by  a  steam-engine  of  six  horse^wwer,  which  worked  two 
devei^iiidi  pumps;  this  engine  also  raised  two  rams  of  7  ewt.  each,  for  driving  the 
various  piles.  AAer  the  water  was  pumped  out,  the  excavation  waa  canied  to  an  average 
depth  of  24  feet,  the  soil  being  alluvial  and  stiff  daj.  To  excavate  the  basin,  on  the 
etntaida  tlie  eoffeiwdam,  which  at  every  tide  was  overflowed,  borse-runa  were  establiriied 
to  remove  the  soil ;  and  what  oould  not  be  moved  by  this  means  was  conveyed  away  in 
ballast  lighters. 

Hie  foundations  of  the  dock  walls  are  piled,  with  a  row  of  6-in6h  grooved  sheeting 
piles  in  iiront;  the  other  piles  are  9  inches  and  those  under  the  counteiforts  8  inches  in 
diameter.  To  drive  them,  a  ringing  engine,  with  a  ram  of  4  ewt.  worked  by  fifteen  or 
sixteen  men,  was  employed.  On  the  heads  of  the  piles  were  bolted  longitudinal  sleepers  of 
balf  timber ;  and  the  dieeting  piles  w«re  securdy  spiked  to  an  inner  waling  of  the  same 
aeantiiiig.  Over  the  sleepers  was  laid  a  transverse  covering  of  4-inch  plsnk,  on  which  was 
commenced  the  walL  The  piles  were  of  Norway  and  the  other  timber  Memel.  The  dock 
vralls  were  built  of  briek  made  out  of  the  excavated  day,  and  where  the  bottom  of  the 
fimders  terminate  is  a  ooursa  of  stone,  15  inches  thiek,  passing  entirely  through  the  wall ; 
and  between  the  tides  are  worked  three  other  courses,  all  of  Bornsley  stone.  The  whole  is 
eoped  with  stone  from  the  same  quarries,  15  inches  thick,  and  4  feet  in  width,  the  joints 
being  ascored  by  square  dowds.  Warmsworth  blue  lime  and  sharp  fresh  water  sand  were 
used  for  the  mortar,  the  lime  being  previously  ground  dry,  and  afterwards  mixed,  and  used 
not. 

The  oak  fenders  to  protect  this  wall  are  IS  inches  square»  and  project  fit>m  the  brickwork 
8  inches,  the  rest  being  sunk  into  the  brickwork.  At  their  feet  they  are  dovetailed  into 
atone  corbds,  and  at  &e  top  they  are  secured  by  oak  ties  and  vrnmght-iron  frtttenings. 
Tbe  two  rows  of  horlxontd  fenders  are  7  inehea  square,  tenoned  into  tiie  upri|[^t  ones ;  and 
pieces  are  laid  under  and  above  them,  of  an  angular  diape^  to  prevent  vessels  catching  as 
the  tide  rises  or  feUs. 

2%t  tMtrance  lock  within  the  gates  is  in  length  158  feet,  its  top  width  42  feet,  and  its 
heifitbt  above  the  pointing  sills  SI  feet  'Ae  average  depth  of  water  at  high  water 
spnng  tides  is  26  feet,  and  at  neaps  20.  The  foundations  are  built  upon  four  rows  of 
bearing  piles,  with  two  others  under  the  oounterforts.  These  piles  are  from  15  to  20  feet 
long,  and  on  the  heads  u  seeuidy  bolted  deepers  of  hdf  timber,  Idd  longitudinally.  These 
mre  again  eroseed  by  others  of  the  same  scantling,  laid  on  edge,  and  the  intervd  covered 
with  4»iDdi  doae  planking;  the  spaees  between  are  filled  up  witb  solid  brickwork,  on  which 
is  eonBtrtlcted  the  inverted  arches  and  the  side  wdls. 

Across  the  platform  are  five  rows  of  6-inch  grooved  dieeting  piles,  firom  15  to  20  feet  in 
length  ;  the  bearing  piles  are  distant  about  S  or  4  feet  each  way ;  on  these  lay  longitudind 
sleepers,  1 2  inches  square,  with  two  courses  of  transverse  deepers  close  together,  for  1 3  feet 
in  length,  from  the  main  sill,  oh  which  the  pointing  sills  are  bolted.  Hie  other  part  of  the 
platform  is  covered  with  64nch  dose  dm  plank,  into  whidi  the  cast-iron  segments  in  which 
the  gates  traverse  are  sunk.  At  the  tail  of  the  lock  is  an  apron,  about  50  feet  in  length, 
covered  with  4-inch  plank ;  this  is  spiked  to  the  transverse  nils,  whidi  are  bolted  to  the  heads 
of  the  boning  piles;  the  outer  end  is  protected  by  a  row  of  6-indi  grooved  sheeting  piles. 
Norway  timl^  was  used  for  the  pila%  the  planking  is  of  Dantac,  and  the  pointing  and 
audtt  B^  are  of  Engluh  oak. 

The  side  walls  have  six  oounterforts  on  each  nde^  eadi  6  feet  square ;  the  wdls  are  in 
width  at  the  top  6  feet  9  inches^  andare  built  of  brick,  feced  with  stone,  fitnm  Bramley  Fdl. 
The  hollow  quoins  are  of  stone  from  Dundes^  and  for  some  length  a  part  of  the  wing-wdls 
are  feoed  with  the  same  materiaL  A  Bramley  Fall  stone  coping,  IS  inches  thick,  and 
4  feet  vride,  terminates  the  walL 

Hie  lock  gates  are  in  height  above  the  pointing  sills  SI  feet  4  inches,  and  in  breadth 
25  feet  6  inches,  measured  on  the  curve ;  they  camber  14f  inches.     At  the  head  they  are 
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in  thickness  14|  inches,  and  at  the  heel  16^  inches ;  each  gate,  which  may  be  considered  a 
solid  mass  of  oak  timber,  the  planking  only  being  fir,  has  two  cast-iron  sluices,  3  feet 
square,  wiUi  a  rod,  worked  at  the  top  by  an  ircm  screw. 

To  open  and  shut  the  gates,  there  is  a  6-inch  iron  pinion,  which  works  in  a  cog  wbed, 
4  feet  diameter,  round  the  cast-iron  axb  of  whidi  the  gate  chiun  winds. 

Over  the  centre  of  this  lock  is  an  iron  swivel  bridge,  in  length  81  feet  9  inches^  and  in 
breadth  12  feet  3  inches;  it  forms  a  segmmt  of  a  circle,  and  meets  in  the  middle.  It  is 
composed  of  six  cast-iron  ribs,  2  in<^es  thick  at  top,  and  2|  inches  on  the  lower  edge,  united 
and  braced  tc^ether,  and  covered  with  2)-inch  oak  plank.  A  cast-iron  plate,  11  feet 
9  inches  diameter,  is  firmly  bedded  <m  a  pier  of  brickwork  on  each  side :  this  has  a  pivot  in 
the  centre,  which  works  in  a  socket  underneath  the  bridge ;  revolving  between  this  circular 
plate  and  another  on  the  underside  of  the  bridge  are  twenty  conical  rollers,  10}  indies  in 
diameter  at  one  end,  and  9)  indies  at  the  other ;  these  are  6  inches .  long,  and  are  fitted  into 
a  frame.  A  man  can  open  and  shut  this  bridge  by  means  of  the  machinery  attached^ 
which  consists  of  two  8-inch  bevel  pinions,  one  of  which  receives  the  handle ;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  other  is  a  vertical  shaft,  which  has  fixed  on  it  a  9-inch  pinion,  which  works  in  m 
spur-wheel,  4  feet  in  diameter ;  on  the  axis  of  thb  is  another  pinion,  12  inches  in  diameter  ; 
this  works  in  a  toothed  segment  at  the  outer  end  of  the  bridge,  and  turns  it. 

The  entrance  basin  to  this  dock,  267  feet  in  length,  and  435  feet  in  breadth,  has  it» 
walls  constructed  in  a  similar  way  to  those  to  which  it  belongs ;  at  the  top  they  are  in 
thickness  6  feet,  at  the  bottom  10  feet ;  they  are  feoed  with  stone  from  Bnunley  Fall,  and 
have  a  similar  coping.  The  walls  rest  on  three  rows  of  piles  from  16  fieet  to  18  feet  long» 
and  in  front  is  a  row  of  sheeting  piles,  with  transverse  sleepers,  closely  planked  over. 

The  mooring  posts  are  placed  SO  feet  apart,  and  about  12  fiset  firom  Uie  sides  of  the  look. 

The  JtMctUm  Dock,  645  fiset  in  lensth,  and  407  feet  in  breadth,  was  commenced  in 
1826,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Walker,  and  contains  an  area  equal  to  6  acres.  Two 
coffer-dams  were  employed ;  that  next  the  Humber  dock  was  220  feet  in  length,  finrming  a 
curve,  the  versed  sine  of  which  was  61  feet.  It  was  formed  of  two  rows  of  dose  piles, 
6  feet  apart,  and  after  the  mud  was  taken  out,  fiUed  in  wiUi  well  puddled  clay :  the  piles 
were  of  whole  timber,  about  40  feet  in  length.  In  front,  on  each  side,  were  forty-two  gauge 
piles  with  two  rows  of  waling  pieces,  13  inches  by  8,  well  bolted.  Rough  irati  tie  rods 
were  also  introduced  to  prevent  the  work  firom  vidding ;  against  thb  dam  was  a  pressure 
occasionally  of  28  feet  of  water,  which  found  its  way  dong  the  cross  braces,  but  was 
speedily  stopped. 

The  other  coffer-dam,  at  the  west  end  of  the  old  dock,  a  curve  of  1 15  fiset  in  length,  with 
a  versed  sine  of  14  feet,  was  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  water  was  pumped  out  by  two  six-horse  steam-engines,  and  the  sides  of  Uie  dock 
were  excavated  wiUi  a  dope  of  one  horisontd  to  one  vertical  The  average  depth  o£  the 
excavation  was  19  feet,  and  the  quantity  of  clay  and  earth  removed  was  about  SOOfiOO 
cubic  yards. 

Under  the  dock  waUs  were  driven  2401  piles,  containing  18,500  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
and  2140  feet  in  length  of  sheet  piling,  12  fiset  in  depth,  and  which  cubed  to  12,840  fiaet ; 
on  the  heads  of  some  of  these  piles  it  has  been  odculated  there  b  a  superincumbent 
weight  of  20  tons. 

Below  the  deepers,  the  space  b  filled  up  with  brick  rubbbh  puddled  or  grouted  with 
hot  lime  and  aand,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  b  a  simiLar  bed  of  concrete. 

Ilie  wdl  is  of  brick,  partly  feced  with  Bramley  Fall  stone,  in  12-inch  courses;  thb 
extends  from  the  coping  about  1 1  feet  9  inches  downwards ;  the  two  lowest  coimes  are, 
however,  of  stone  from  Bamdey  or  Whitby,  both  fine  sandstones,  and  each  15  inches 
thick  ;  every  two  stretchers  have  one  header,  which  are  each  3  feet  6  inches  long :  the  whole 
b  coped  with  similar  stone,  4  feet  in  width,  and  each  joint  b  secured  with  a  4-inch  square 
dowel. 

The  waUs  are  curved  about  7  feet  on  the  east  and  west  ddes. 

The  locks  within  the  gates  are  in  length  120  feet,  and  in  width  at  the  top  36  feet 
6  inches :  they  are  in  height  above  the  pointing  silb  25  feet 

The  lock  gates,  formed  of  English  and  African  oak,  are  cased  with  S-inch  fir  planking ; 
they  are  hung  at  top  with  a  wrought-iron  collar,  in  a  east-iron  anchor,  let  into  the  stone- 
work ;  the  heel-post  has  an  iron  socket,  which  turns  on  a  brass  pivot ;  the  outer  end  of 
the  gate  b  supported  on  a  brass  roller,  1 2  inches  diameter,  and  4  inches  wide ;  to  thb  b 
attached  an  a^ustlng  screw :  the  roller  moves  in  a  brass  s^ment,  let  into  and  screwed 
down  to  the  platform.  To  work  these  gates,  on  each  side  is  the  machinery,  which  b  fixed 
into  a  cast-iron  box ;  it  consists  of  a  7-inch  pinion,  which  works  in  a  spur-whed  4  feet 
diameter,  on  the  axb  of  which  is  a  cast-iron  roller,  3  feet  long,  and  from  12  inches  to 
9  inches  diameter;  a  three-quarter  inch  chain  winds  round  this,  and  passing  under 4i  roller 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  over  another,  in  the  fece  of  the  walls,  b  fiftstened  to  the  gate, 
lliere  b  attached,  as  in  the  other  locks,  a  counterbalance  weight  and  chain.     Each  gate 
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woghs  upwards  of  20  tons,  and  bas  two  sets  of  sluices,  working  on  brass  facings,  in  iron 
grooves,  and  so  constructed  that  one  set  is  raised  wbilst  the  other  is  lowered;  this  is 
effected  by  having  the  sluice  rod  attached  to  a  rack  that  turns  a  spur* wheel  working  in 
another  rack  attached  to  the  other  sluice  rod ;  thus  a  capacious  opening  is  obtained  without 
weakening  the  gates. 

The  bridges  over  are  on  the  balance  or  lifting  principle,  and  are  moved  by  means  of  four 
crabs,  two  <ki  each  side ;  the  handle  is  applied  to  a  6-inch  pinion,  which  drives  a  spur- 
wheel  4  feet  in  diameter,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  a  12-inob  pinion,  working  in  a  toothed 
s^ment,  the  radius  being  5  feet  9  inches ;  this  is  attached  to  the  outer  rib  of  the  bridge. 
Each  bridge  wogfas  nearly  lOOtons,  and  it  can  be  opened  or  shut  by  three  men  in  leas  than 
a  minute. 

CZeoMtny  the  Dodu  of  the  mud  deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  Humber,  is  a  matter  of 
oonndefable  moment,  as  it  is  said  the  quantity  annually  deposited  in  the  Humber  Dock 
was  36,000  tons.  The  dredging  machine  employed  is  placed  on  a  flat-bottomed  vessel, 
80  feet  in  length  and  20  feet  in  breadth,  drawing  5  feet  water.  It  b  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine  of  six-horse  power ;  its  stroke  is  2  feet,  forty  times  a  minute ;  by  means  of  a  bell 
crank,  motion  is  given  to  four  cog-wheels;  on  the  axis  of  the  upper  one  is  a  square 
tumbler,  with  a  corresponding  one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bucket-frame.  There  are 
twenty-nine  iron  buckets,  revolving  on  an  endless  chun,  which  deposit  the  mud  they  bring 
up>  by  means  of  a  spout,  into  lighters.  Hiis  endless  chain  turns  on  an  axis  at  the  upper- 
end,  and  the  lows'  end  passes  through  an  opening  in, the  middle  of  the  boats,  and  is  raised 
or  lowered  by  a  crab,  and  tackling  fixed  over  it ;  by  this  means,  the  buckets  are  placed  at 
the  pnqper  level  for  dredging.  An  engine  man  and  three  assistants  are  required  to  manage 
this  machine^  and  two  others  to  attend  the  lij^ters.  Sixty  tons  per  hour  is  sometimes 
raised,  but  usually  twelve  boats,  each  of  500  tons,  are  employed,  and  the  ordinary  work 
performed  is  about  45  tons  per  hour.  The  mud  boats  are  flat-bottomed,  and  draw  4  feet 
water ;  they  are  in  length  48  feet  in  width  17  feet  6  inches,  and  carry  about  40  tons. 

The  tide  basin  is  scoured  by  two  cast-iron  mains,  4  feet  in  diameter  next  the  lock,  and 
diminishing  to  2  feet  6  indies.  At  the  outer  end,  branching  out  of  these  on  each  side,  are 
ten  18-ineh  pipes,  which  discharge  through  the  basin  wall,  about  5  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sills;  other  mains  are  connected  with  tiie  docks,  but  they  only  scour  where  the  water 
is  diicfaarged,  and  leave  the  bed  in  furrows,  to  be  cleared  away  by  other  means. 

In  consequence  of  the  waves  of  the  Humber  acting  with  violence  against  the  outer  gates 
of  the  dock,  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  two  piers  to  protect  them.  The  main  piles 
are  14  inches  square,  the  outer  waling  the  same  scantling,  and  the  inner  wales  12  inches  by 
6;  the  cap  sill  12  inches  by  10;  joists  7  inches  by  4;  ties  12  inches  by  6;  sheet  piling 
6  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  planking  3  inches  in  thickness. 

Spmm  I^)int  lAghAomaes  were  commenced  near  the  Humber  mouth  by  John  Smeaton,  in 
the  year  1771 ;  they  were  built  of  brick,  and  his  instructions  were  to  make  the  largest 
90  feet  in  height  from  the  mean  surfece  of  the  ground  to  the  centre  of  the  light,  and 
the  smallest  50  feet  high ;  both  were  to  be  provided  with  inclosed  lanterns  for  fire-lights. 

The  original  lighthouse  was  a  strong  brick  building  of  an  octangular  form,  60  feet  high  : 
the  light  was  hoisted  on  a  twape^  a  provincial  term  for  a  lever,  fixed  upon  a  centre  which 
could  be  turned  in  any  direction  by  the  hand.     A  naked  coal  fire  was  employed,  which 
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burnt  with  unequal  force;  during  the  storm  of  1703,  the  draught  was  so  great  that  it 
melted  down  the  iron  bars  on  which  it  was  laid  like  lead.  In  the  year  1 777,  the  two  new 
lighthouses  were  completed;    in  design  they  did  not   differ,   but   the  lower  one  conr- 
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sisted  of  fewer  apartments,  there  being  only  a  coal  Tault,  a  dwelling  room,  pipe  room, 
and  lantern. 

In  the  larger  one  there  was  a  coal  vault,  a  smith's  shop,  and  machine  for  hoisting  the 
coals.  A  vacant  room,  a  dwelling  room, 
with  two  fireplaces,  to  be  used  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  two  chambers,  one 
over  the  other,  a  pipe  room,  wherein  were 
two  of  the  eight  pipes  that  conveyed  air  from 
the  external  hopper  mouths  to  the  receptacle, 
which  was  lined  wiUi  thick  plate  iron ;  the 
bottom  being  stone,  when  the  door  was  shut, 
the  air  ascended  through  a  large  fiinnel  and 
the  hearth  to  the  fire-grate. 

The  flame  was  seen  in  every  direction, 
through  th^  windows  of  the  lantern,  and 
the  smoke  was  collected  in  its  passage  through 
the  decagon  conical  roo^  composed  of  ten 
EUand  edge  flag-stones,  and  thai  through  the 
copper  funnel  at  the  top. 

The  coals  to  supply  the  Are  were  drawn  up 
in  a  tub  through  an  opening  by  means  of  a 
roU,  wheel,  pinion,  and  wrench.  A  rope  from 
thence,  ascending  through  all  the  floors,  passed 
over  a  large  pulley  suspended  firom  the  roo^ 
and  thence  downwards  through  the  hole  in 
an  arch  to  a  large  square  wooden  pipe,  ter- 
minating in  a  hopper  mouth,  proper  for 
receiving  the  burthen. 

The  ashes  and  hot  cinders,  passing  through 
the  grate,  fell  into  the  bottom  of  the  recep- 
tacle^ and  by  heating  the  air  therein  pro- 
moted a  sufficient  draught  in  the  calmest 
weather,  which  could  be  augmented  and 
regulated,  wboi  there  was  a  breeze,  as  any  of 
the  air-pipes  could  be  enclosed  at  pleasure. 
The  ashes  and  dndera  were  thrown  into  a 
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hopper,  and  conveyed  down  a  square  wooden  pipe,  through  a  funnel  formed  in  the  brick- 
work, and  from  thoice  into  a  blngstead  in  the  oourt-yard. 

The  comer  pillars  of  the  lantern  were  of  cast-iron,  the  sash  frames  of  oak. 
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The  year  after  the  completion  of  the  lighthouses,  the  lower  one  was  washed  away,  and 
totally  destroyed,  when  a  new  swape  light  was  erected:  in  the  year  1816  the  coal  fires 
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were  disoontinued,  and  a  new  brick  building  wax  erected,  with  lamps  and  reflectors.  In  the 
year  1828  this  was  destroyed,  and  a  wooden  tower  erected  further  inland,  which  was 
remoTed,  three  years  afterwards,  50  yards  further  inland,  to  avoid  the  encroachment  of  the 


The  swape,  including  the  walls  on  which  it  stood,  exhibits  at  the  height  of  S6  feet 
The  fire  basket  of  iron  turning  upon  its  axis  places  itself  level,  in  every  position  of  the 
mast.     This  loaded  with  a  weight  counterbalances  the  iron  work  and  fuel  at  the  top ;  the 
whole  being  steadied  and  clipped  into  an  iron  firame^  that  turns  in  equilibrio  upon  the 
horizontal  axis,  supported  by  pillars  and  braces. 

To  renew  the  fire,  the  attendant,  laying  hold  of  one  of  the  winches  of  the  roll,  turns  it 
round,  so  as  to  wind  the  rope  upon  it,  which,  after  going  obliquely  towards  the  ground,  passes 
a  pulley  in  a  stud,  fixed  therein,  at  some  yards*  distance^  and  thence  rising  obliquely  upward, 
it  lays  hold  of  the  roast  by  a  small  chain. 

By  the  motion  of  the  roll  the  fire  basket  is  brought  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  fied  with 
coals.  While  the  rope  is  winding  upon  the  roll,  the  rope,  being  coiled  thereon  the 
contrary  way,  was  unwinding ;  and  this  being  attached  to  the  extreme  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  mast,  and  at  equal  distance,  in  rising  carries  the  rope  with  it.  The  fuel  being  rmewed, 
the  winch  is  turned  the  contrary  way  round,  by  which  that  end  of  the  mast  is  brought 
down,  and  the  fire  basket  carried  up  into  the  position  shown.  The  lower  end  of  the  mast 
is  steadied  against  the  cross  piece,  tiie  roll  being  then  fitttened. 

The  projecting  part  is  a  small  umbrella  of  sheet  iron,  to  throw  off  the  cinders. 
BridUngton  Quay  opens  directly  upon  the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  two  piers, 
extending  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea;  that  to  the  north  is  a  promenade^  from 
whence  a  fine  view  of  Flamborough  Head  and  the  spacious  bay  b  obtained.  South- 
westerly winds  occasion  a  considerable  deposit  here,  and  the  fierce  of  the  waves  is  very  much 
broken  by  the  Smithick  sand,  which  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east  and  south-west 
across  the  bay,  on  which  there  is  only  from  12  to  20  feet  of  water  at  the  recess  of  the 
tide. 

Scarborouffh  is  the  only  port  on  this  coast,  between  the  Hiunber  and  Tynemouth  haven, 
where  ships  can  find  refuge  in  violent  gales ;  it  is  easy  of  access,  and  has  a  sufficient  depth 
of  water  at  full  tide  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  As  there  is  no  natural  stream  to 
scour  the  harbour,  it  is  subject  to  be  warped  up  by  the  sand  which  b  deposited  in  it,  and  is 
only  cleansed  by  the  violent  agitation  of  the  sea,  produced  by  the  strong  gales  from  the  east. 
Quay  Street  once  bounded  the  old  harbour,  and  is  now  only  reached  by  the  water  at  high 
spring  tides,  which  proves  how  much  deposit  has  taken  place. 

Whi^,  at  a  very  early  period,  had  timber  piers  lor  the  protection  of  its  shipping,  but  it 
was  not  till  about  1702,  when  two  acts  of  parliament  were  obtained  for  the  improvement  of 
the  port,  that  the  present  east  pier  was  built,  200  yards  westerly  to  the  channel  of  the  Eske, 
which  affords  a  great  security  against  the  violence  of  the  sea,  when  the  wind  is  at  north- 
east, which  flows  over  the  rock  with  a  strong  current  into  the  harbour.  About  the  same 
time,  a  staith  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  Scotch  head  built,  and  the 
western  pier  formed,  whidb  extended  800  yards  towards  the  aea,  contiguous  to  the  channel 
of  the  Eske; 

The  sand  that  duly  warped  into  the  harbour,  around  the  west  pier,  and  tiie  bed  of  sand 
that  continually  lay  at  the  head  of  that  pier,  seemed  to  threaten  its  dntruction,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  lengthen  the  pier  on  the  west,  and  extend  it  sufiSciently  towards  the  north,  that 
its  head  might  shelter  the  east  pier  firom  the  run  of  the  sea,  setting  along  the  coast.  An 
act  <^  parliament  was  obtuned  to  carry  out  this  project,  but  it  was  only  partly  effected.  The 
western  pier  is  r^ularly  built  of  stone,  brought  firoon  a  quarry  near  Woodlands,  four  miles 
south-west  of  Whitby,  and  extends  520  yards  into  the  sea,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a 
circular  head.  One  of  the  other  piers,  which  extends  from  the  east  eUff",  so  contracts  the 
entrance,  that  in  hard  blowing  weather  the  harbour  is  difficult  of  access. 

The  town  is  built  on  two  declivities,  on  the  banks  of  the  f^e,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  harbour ;  a  drawbridge  is  so  constructed,  that  the  inner  harbour  can  be  entered  by 
vessels  of  20O  tons  burthen.  Tliere  are  several  dry  docks,  and  ship-building  b  extensively 
carried  on  ;  the  depth  of  water  in  the  harbour  at  neap  tides  b  12  feet,  at  common  tides  18, 
and  24  in  the  great  equinoctial  springs. 

Hartiqpooi,  situated  on  a  promontory,  b  nearly  surrounded  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  in 
front  is  a  capacious  bay,  fiivourable  fi^r  the  reception  of  vesseb  at  all  times.  **  Few  places,** 
says  Mr.  Hutchinson,  <*  give  so  perfiwt  an  idea  of  the  fortifications  of  a  former  period ;  a 
long  extended  wall,  strengthened  by  demi-bastions,  are  placed  at  intervals,  some  rounded, 
others  square ;  various  gates  and  sally  ports,  secured  by  machicolations  and  the  portcullb  ; 
some  of  the  gates  defended  by  angular,  others  by  square  turrets,  all  the  variety  of  style  ap- 
pearing as  they  had  successively  grown  into  use.*'  As  the  wall  runs  along  the  edge  of  the 
creek,  behind  the  point  of  land  which  projects  into  the  sea,  and  from  thence  turns  to  cross 
tlie  Uthraus  to  the  opposite  clifl^  the  figure  it  forms  b  not  regular,  giving  first  a  triangle, 
and  then  running  with  a  swe<*n  o^  b«»nd  north,  and  eastward* 
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of  tbe  van*,  titi  &at  part  of  thr  wall  has  aow  bllra  ;  it  was  exactly  nmilar  to  the  nea*  or 
point  of  tbe  Roman  wall,  opposite  to  the  caRle  at  Carliile.  The  whole  oT  the  wall  ii  much 
brokfufcr  a  eoDnderable  distancs  tnrni  the  lea.  At  about  twenty  pace*  are  the  remain*  of  a 
aqiiare  baatioi^;  from  tbeice  about  forlj  paces  is  B  round  bution,  prtqecting  from  the  vail, 
■bont  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  in  girth  nearly  30  feet :  in  the  front  of  the  baMion,  at  tbe  dis- 
tance of  about  5  yards,  ia  *  high  ridge  of  earth,  probably  cast  up  by  amilants.  From  the 
aecond  bastion,  at  about  W  paces,  is  a  square  bastion,  about  10  feet  in  front,  and  projecting 
about  T  feet  from  the  line  <^  the  wall ;  from  tbenee,  at  46  paces,  is  a  second  bastion  some- 
what larger  than  that  before  mentioDed,  mating  a  projection  of  about  10  feet,  not  so  pn>. 
minoit  as  the  others.  In  all  the  portion  deMritwd,  the  wall  fbnns  a  straight  line,  the 
ground  gradually  inclines,  and  fidls  from  the  edge  of  the  cliSi;  vberethe  wall  begins  at  a 
distance  of  30  paces,  it  Ibnns  an  obtnse  angle,  guarded  with  a  turret  or  bastion,  £nnn 
whoice  is  a  kind  of  horn  work,  projecting  Into  the  field  fbr  a  conaideiable  distance,  of  an 
angular  figure,  having  two  terraces,  one  aliove  another,  with  the  remains  of  tbe  glaci^  tbe 
maaon'a  work  appearing  through  the  broken  turf;  bom  wbence  there  is  an  eitensive  pro- 
spect of  the  sea  and  ooast  towuda  Sunderland,  commanding  Hawthorn  Hire,  or  the  Beaoofl 
Point,  Essingtnn,  Elwich  beacon,  and  a  long  tract  of  country.  Thirteen  paces  fivm  the  an^le, 
there  ia  tbe  appearance  of  a  aally-port ;  but  the  wall  lua  beoi  repaired  and  slterea  in 
modem  ttmea,  ao  that  it  ia  not  poaaible  to  ascertain  more  concerning  it.  At  the  diatance  of 
abont  60  paces  ia  a  round  baation,  and  SO  paces  fkirther,  the  great  Land  gate,  the  chief 
entrance  of  tbe  town  &am  Durham,  opening  upon  a  road,  formed  otct  m  lerel  marsh, 
eauly  broken  up  or  flooded  in  a  si^e.  liis  gate  seems  to  bare  tMon  stnngtbcBad  by  a  wet 
dttdi,  and  probably  a  drawbridge- 

The  whole  wall,  towers,  and  gateways  are  of  excellent  masonry,  built  of  limestone,  of  lo 
soft  a  nature  in  tbe  bed  or  quarry,  that  it  nuy  be  squared  with  an  adie,  but  when  eipoaed 
to  the  air  becomes  remarkably  bard  and  dur^le :  the  arch  of  the  gateway  is  ribbed,  and 
bcndea  double  gate*  had  a  portcallis;  the  width  of  the  passage  is  10  &et,  and  of  the  whole 
gateway  tower  about  30  feet ;  the  proteetion  is  not  much  abore  a  foot  from  the  fooe  of  tbe 
wall ;  it  appears  to  have  had  a  strong  tower  fbr  its  supentrueture,  entered  at  each  side  from 
the  parapet  of  tbe  walL  Tbe  approach  to  the  town  fhnn  tbia  ^ote  waa  by  the  side  of  the 
■ '  '  "  ■  .        -  b»Mn,  if  we  may  Judge  fivm  the 


haTCDt  wluab  mutt  haie  made  a  fine  appearance  ; 
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present  sUke  or  morass,  oonsiflted  of  seYeral  acres,  vhere  a  hundred  sail  might  be  moored. 
From  this  gateway  commences  the  vail,  which  secured  the  haven,  and  runs  in  a  direct  lin^ 
the  water  at  hifh  tide  coming  up  to  the  gate.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  8  feet  thick,  &ced 
<Hi  each  side  with  dressed  stone ;  the  parapet  is  guarded  by  a  breast^wall  and  embrasure, 
now  greatly  decayed.  There  is  a  water  gate  in  the  wall,  formed  by  a  low  pointed  arch* 
above  24  feet  in  span,  and  10  feet  high,  for  the  small  craft  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  haven* 
without  removing  the  boom  chains  afterwards  noted  ;  the  gateway  projects  from  the  wall 
about  18  inches;  it  has  had  flood  gates,  and  also  a  watch  tower,  as  we  apprehend  from  the 
remains  of  the  superstructure.  From  thence^  at  about  the  distance  of  seventeen  paces,  is  a 
square  bastion  about  8  feet  in  front ;  and  nearly  a  hundred  paces  distant  is  another  square 
bastion,  and  from  thence  about  seventy  paces  is  a  lofty  round  tower,  remaining  very  perfect, 
save  the  parapet  and  embrasures;  opponte  to  it,  at  the  distance  o(  36  feet,  stood  another 
tower,  eiactly  similar  in  dimensions,  as  the  fescia  and  foundations  plainly  show.  This 
was  the  grand  entrance  into  the  haven«  and  by  the  space  between  the  towers  one  may 
Judge  of  &e  sixe  of  those  vessels  which  were  moored  therein,  a  thirty-gun  ship  being  32  feet 
wide. 

This  entrance  was  guarded  by  large  boom  chains, -stretched  from  tower  to  tower,  the  re- 
mains of  the  hoops  belonging  to  such  chains  being  still  visible  in  the  walls  of  the  tower. 
At  ten  paces  distant  are  the  foundations  of  a  round  bastion,  near  which  is  a  modem  gate^ 
where,  it  is  presumed,  was  formerly  a  small  doorway,  for  the  convenience  of  persons  landing 
from  boats ;  at  24  paces  distant  the  wall  forms  an  angle ;  this  angle  is  defended  by  a  half 
moon. 

The  entrance  into  the  haven  had  the  peculiar  security  that  vessels  coming  from  the  sea 
must  necessarily  double  the  cape  or  p<nnt  of  the  isthmus,  and  then  proceed  along  the  whole 
range  and  stretch  of  the  south  wall,  within  reach  of  the  engines  and  instruments  of  war, 
and  pass  the  half  moon  which  guarded  the  angle  of  the  wall.  At  the  distance  of  GO  paces 
from  the  angle  is  a  square  bastion,  and  near  it  is  a  large  breach  in  the  wall ;  from  the 
square  bastion,  about  120  paces,  is  a  round  bastion,  and  next  stands  the  gateway,  now 
called  the  water-gate,  which  only  communicates  with  the  land  at  low  water,  and  leads  to 
the  High  Street ;  the  arch  of  this  gateway  is  pointed,  about  8  feet  in  width,  and  defended  oo 
each  hand  by  angular  terraces,  with  fronts  projecting,  a  figure  not  commonly  met  with  in 
old  fortifications.  From  this  gate  the  wall  advances  to,  and  abuts  upon,  the  rock  near  its 
point,  where  the  pier  and  mole  b^^s ;  the  whole  of  this  south  part  being  mueh  more 
modern  than  the  north  and  west  sides.** 

Bishop  Pudsey,  in  the  year  1189,  probably  raised  the  walls  and  increased  the  forti- 
fications of  Hartiepool,  and  by  the  Normans  it  was  always  held  as  an  important  place  of 
security. 

The  docks  were  greatly  improved  by  the  late  Mr.  Rennie ;  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
has  since  been  expended  upon  them,  and  they  afibrd  us  now  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a 
sluicing  harbour  that  exists.  The  eastern  dock  next  the  entrance  is  460  feet  wide,  the  west 
dock  230  feet  wide  next  the  entrance,  and  1075  feet  in  length,  and  the  tidal  harbour 
upwards  of  700  fieet  in  width,  between  the  slake  bank  and  quay  wall. 

The  scouring  sluice  and  tunnels  between  the  slake  and  the  tidal  harbour  were  built  in  a 
most  admirable  manner ;  the  channel  for  the  water  was  15  feet  in  widtii,  having  a  flat  arch 
at  bottom  as  an  invert,  22  inches  in  thickness,  and  another  above,  to  eorer  the  watercourse^ 

2  fi^  3  inches  deep,  rising  about  18  inches.  The  height  of  ih»  side  waUs»  between  the 
springing  of  the  top  and  bottom  arch  was  4  feet,  and  their  thickness  5  feet  6  inches.  The 
side  walls,  throughout  their  entire  length,  were  fbrther  strengthened  by  external  buttresses* 

3  feet  6  inches  thick,  and  4  feet  projection. 

Sheeting  piles  wore  driven  in  at  each  end  of  the  sluice,  and  also  under  the  sluice  gates  or 
paddles,  llie  entire  foundation  of  the  tunnd  wos  floored  with  3-ineh  plank,  laid  on  stout 
timbers.  The  gates  of  the  sluice  ore  of  cast-iron,  lifted  by  well-arranged  machinery,  and 
the  whole  is  made  to  operate  most  effectively. 

The  retaining  walls  have  a  curved  fece,  the  radios  from  which  they  are  struck  being  80 
feet.  The  toe  of  the  wall  in  tiie  interior  of  the  dock  is  5  feet  below  low  water,  and  those 
of  the  quay  next  the  tide  harbour  7  fieet  The  exterior  quay  walls  are  founded  on  piles* 
well  protected,  and  carried  up  with  excdlent  stone  in  regular  courses,  and  coped  through- 
out with  stone  3  feet  6  inches  in  width.  Oak  fenders,  12  inches  by  10^  are  fixed  opposite 
each  counterfort,  at  a  level  of  6  feet  above  low  water,  strong  iron  shoes  being  cast  to  retain 
them. 

The  retaining  walls  of  the  docks  are  at  the  base  13  feet  in  width,  and  diminish  gradually 
to  the  top,  where  they  ore  only  6  feet  in  width.  The  tops  of  the  fenders  are  capped  with 
cast-inxi  bollards ;  holding  down  stones,  with  Lewis  ^e-bolts,  are  everywhere  provided  for 
the  fiMtening  of  the  hawsers  in  a  perfectly  secure  moaner. 

The  bank  wall  between  the  tide  harbour  and  the  slake  has  a  slope  4  to  1  next  the  tide- 
harbour,  and  2  to  1  next  the  slake  or  reservoir,  with  a  puddle  wall  carried  up  in  the  intoriev 
to  prevent  the  water  percolating. 
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The  frames  of  all  the  sluices  are  made  of  cast-iron,  as  are  the  duiee  gates. 
There  are  also  some  admirable  cast-iron  turning  bridges,  45  feet  6  inches  apKO,  which  work 
upon  pirots  and  conical  rollers,  about  9  inches  in  diameter;  each  leaf  of  these  bridges  is  made 
to  open  by  a  sector  rack,  attached  to  the  tul  plate  of  each  lea^  having  a  pinion  with  a  spur 
and  pinion,  working  into  each  other. 

Sunderlemd,  20  imles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  occupiss  the  right 
bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  and  Wearmoutb  the  other,  and  the  two  towns  are  united 
by  an  iron  bridge  of  236  feet  span,  and  98  feet  from  the  underside  to  the  level  of  high 
water. 

The  Wear  is  not  navigable  to  Durham,  as  it  is  not  swdled  by  many  tributary  streams. 
From  Sunderland  bridge  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  a  mile,  the  Wear  forms  an  extensive 
dock,  which  is  lull  of  vessek  engaged  in  the  extensive  coal  trade  carried  on  here.  This  is 
kept  ocHistantly  open  by  the  dredging  machine,  and  there  is  a  floating  dock  formed  with 
convex  gates ;  where  the  river  empties  itself  into  the  ooean«  the  passage  is  confined  by  two 
piers,  and  fit>m  the  force  with  which  the  tidal  water  mounts,  thme  is  never  any  obstruction 
at  the  mouth,  llie  piers  are  eomposed  of  stone,  lud  in  short  horisontal  courses,  terminated 
at  equal  intervals  by  vertical  timbers^  so  that  if  any  part  is  broken  through  and  carried 
away,  it  can  be  easily  repaired. 

At  the  end  of  the  southern  pier  is  a  lighthouse,  built  of  timber,  and  at  the  distanee  of 
90  feet  fitmi  the  point  of  the  north  pier  stands  the  great  lighthouse. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  lies  east-notth-east ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  is  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  which  extends  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  seaward ;  this  is  covered  at  high  water ;  the 
harbour  is  sheltered  on  all  sides,  except  fit>m  the  north-east. 

The  tide  ebbs  about  100  yards  from  the  head  of  the  north  pier,  and  the  harbour  is  dry  at 
low  water;  spring  tides  rise  about  18  feet ;  between  the  jetties  at  the  entrance  there  is  6 
feet  at  low  water ;  neap  tides  rise  only  9  feet,  at  which  time  there  is  only  6  or  7  feet 
water  in  the  harbour. 

Semoval  of  fft«  LigkAouM  at  Sunderltmd,  -*.This  building,  which  b  octagonal  on  the 
plan,  is  of  stone ;  its  height  is  62  feet  2  inches  from  the  base  to  the.  cornice,  and  the 
lantern  above  was  16  feet,  making  a  total  height  of  76  feet  2  inches.  Its  breadth  at  the 
base  was  15  feet,  and  it  diminished  to  8  feet  6  inches.  The  lighthouse  was  erected  in 
1802,  at  an  expense  of  1400  pounds  sterling ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  breach  made  by 
the  sea  in  the  year  1841,  it  was  required  to  be  moved  to  a  foundation  prepared  to  receive  it, 
a  distance  of  447  feet 

This  operation  was  performed  very  snoeeasftilly,  in  the  following  manner :  — holes  were 
cut  through  the  stone  walls  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  building,  through  which 
were  passed  six  timbers,  intended  to  be  framed  into  a  temporary  platform.  Where  these 
main  timbers  came  in  contact  with  the  masonry,  they  had  qiread  over  them  a  sheet  of  lead, 
to  prevent  their  being  unequally  acted  upon.  Screws  were  then  placed  under  these 
timbers,  and  they  were  forced  to  a  bearing ;  after  this  upright  timbers  were  introduced 
under  them,  and  the  screws  were  taken  away.  Four  other  timbers  were  then  introduced, 
laid  parallel  to  the  first,  which  were  screwed  up  and  supported  in  a  similar  manner.  ' 

A  hole  was  then  cut  on  the  eastern  side^  opposite  the  door,  and  through  it  were  intro- 
duced two  transverse  timbers,  which  were  firmly  screwed  to  the  others,  and  when  shored 
up,  the  screws  under  them  were  taken  away. 

Timbers  were  then  introduced  with  rails  fixed  to  them ;  those  in  the  centre,  below  the 
upper  beams,  were  firxt  fixed,  and  then  bedded  on  the  stone  pavement  around;  the 
sbesve  balks  to  each  were  then  threaded  through  the  building,  wedged  to  the  timbers 
above,  as  well  as  to  the  rails  below,  by  a  series  of  wedges.  The  other  rails  and  sheave 
balks  were  then  similarly  fixed  underneath  each  timber,  and  when  all  the  wheels  were 
Wought  to  a  proper  bearing,  the  stone  work,  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  at  four 
angles  of  the  building,  was  out  away,  and  then  two  other  timbers  were  introduced  and 
secured. 

The  octagonal  lighthouse  had  a  three-inch  plank  firom  bottom  to  top  laid  against  it  at 
each  angle,  and  these  were  hooped  round  with  five  iron  hoops  2^  inches  broad,  and  }  inch 
thick ;  ropes  and  wedges  were  employed  as  well  at  regular  distances,  the  whole  made 
to  embrace  the  building,  and  by  means  of  screws  were  drawn  closely  up  to  the  upright 
planks. 

Under  the  cornice  a  hole  was  cut  on  each  of  the  eight  sides,  where  the  walls  were  10 
inches  in  thickness;  through  these  were  pushed  horizontal  timbers  from  the  inade, 
and  these  were  drawn  beck  until  they  met  in  the  centre.  Iron  plates  covered  the  joints 
above  and  below  the  timbers,  and  screwed  bolts  passed  through  both. 

This  upper  timber  platform  was  connected  to  that  below  by  a  large  chain,  which 
passed  round  a  strong  bar  of  iaan  at  the  top,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  which  was 
tightened  by  a  screw.  Eight  upright  timbers,  a  fix>t  square,  were  tenoned  into  the  hori- 
sontal timbers  under  the  cornice,  and  brou||;ht  close  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  building, 
at  the  base,  where  they  were  secured  by  stirrup  straps  and  bolts ;  these  uprights  were 
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united  b7  three  tiers  of  cfaack  pieces  ;  three  iron  itraipi  pssaed  round  tfaeie  u  well  M  the 
upriffht^  and  the  irhole  screwed  tightly  together. 

After  tfai^  rsklog  braces  irere  added,  and  the  vbole  firm] j  bound  together ;  theli.diagolial 
brsco,  to  prevent  the  tLmberg  from  Bpringiilg  or  tviBting. 

When  the  whole  of  these  works  vss  oompleted,  five  pulling  screws  were  stlacheil 
to  the  glacis  of  the  pier,  and  the  ahaios  were  &«tened  to  them  ;  24  men  were  employed  to 
turn  these  screws,  four  forcing  screws,  worked  b;  three  men  at  each,  being  applied 
behind  the  cradle  to  help  propeL    'Die  total  number  of  naen  employed  amounted  to  fifty. 

The  platform  or  oradle  that  carried  the  whole  weight,  which  was  33B  tons,  was  suppOTted 
on  144  wheels,  which  mored  on  eight  parallel  lines  of  loils. 

The  cradle  timben  were  of  American  oak.  and  ill  the  rat  wtu  Memel  -.  the  cast-iron 
rult  apon  which  the  wheels  moved  were  laid  upon  *  plank  of  African  oak  IJ  inches  in 
thickness. 

There  were  employed,  during  the  operation  at  the  winehes,  I S  men,  and  their  pawn 
may  be  estimsled  oa  equal  to  S6S{  pounds.  The  nuUua  of  the  handles  of  the  winobes  waa 
1 4  inebes,  worked  by  a  oog-wheel  of  4{  inches  diameter,  turning  a  spur-wbed  of  30  inobea, 
and  a  barrel  of  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  additional  power  of  the  two.fiM  and  tbtee- 
fbld  ihesve  blocks,  made  the  whole  power  of  the  1 B  man  equal  to  £3,480  pounds,  whilst  the 
gross  weight  was  757|]30  pounds. 

Tlie  speed  with  which  the  whole  was  moved  was  about  S4  &et  per  hour,  when  at 
the   quickest ;  and  the   time  occupied  to  move  the  whole   distance   was   1 3  houis   94 

The  fbundations  prepared 

'    rrived  over  its  destined  poiiticKi,  the  timber  upri^ta 
md  the  Tarious  ihesTes  and  railway  timbers  drawn 
t  by  degrees,  striking  the  upright  supports  as  the 
building  had  obtained  its  proper  bearing. 

Mortar,  composed  of  blue  liss  Uroe,  ssnd,  and  pusxolana,  was  made  use  ot,  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  pin  up  the  last  oourse  j  a  sheet  of  lead  being  introduced  to  equalise  the 

Since  its  completion  the  works  have  stood  remarkably  well,  and  no  settlement  has  takoi 
place.  The  accomplishment  of  so  arduous  and  novel  a  task  as  remoring  a  lighthouse 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  engineer,  John  Murray. 

From  this  port  upwards  of  1,300,000  tons  of-eoal  are  annually  shippedt  and  it  is 
reckoned  in  importance  the  fourth  port  of  the  United  Kingdom 

Stmlh  S/iiddi  and  Nor^  Slatldi  occupy  the  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyue.  Tyne- 
moutb,  which  is  about  1}  milas  distant  Iront  the  former,  baa  a  lighthouse  fil  fset  hif^ 
which  rises  1 68  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


Newcastle  is  situated  oi 
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■bout  13,  Mid  at  Naroutle  11  feet  G  inaho.  Tha  relorit;  of  the  eunent  of  Ott  flowing 
tidet  in  ^ling*  above  Shieldj  ii  about  3  knoti  an  hour  at  half  Hood,  but  about  half  ebb  it 
M  incrcued  half  a  kikot. 

Jarrai  Slak,  which  ii  ooTeied  at  half  flood,  eootauu  nnrl;  950  acre*. 

g«tiw"&fc-iipc-  Ttoeed,  ia  on  ttaa  left  bank  of  the  nta,  and  h«a  •  pier,  erected  under  the 
direction  <^  the  Ute  Hr.  Remue.  at  the  eod  irf  whieb  i*  a  ligfathoiue.  The  harbour  ia  b« 
no  means  s  coaTamcol  one ;  and  the  liter,  which  ii  fawe  croMed  by  a  bridge  of  Bfleen 
arefaea,  ia  the  aecond  in  point  of  in^ortaaoe  to  taj  Id  o-^i--.^ 


Hoe,  originallj,  WH  a  pier,  ooutruoted  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabetb,  which  aflbrded  aheller 
ftom  (tomii  from  the  north  caiterly  wind.  Spring  tidea  riae  here  about  IS  feet,  and  neapa 
about  9  feet ;  and  at  high  water  of  an  ordinary  ^rii^  tide,  there  ia  19  or  80  feet  water  on 
the  bar,  md  from  14  to  15liKt  atlhe  quay;  at  neap  tidea  there  ia  not  ao  much  bj  3  OT  4 
feet 

Sjoamtil  Barbear,  a  adTantageouily  rituated  at  the  eocner  of  a  bay,  where  ahipa  can 
work  in  and  out  at  all  times  of  tbe  tide,  and  lie  at  andior  aeeure  from  all  vindi,  eicq>t  the 
northerly  or  north-eaiterly. 

Ur.  John  Smeaton,  in  tbe  year  ITGT,  who  wai  eonnilted  upoti  the  beat  meana  of  im- 
proring  it,  found  that  the  mauth  of  the  river  being  open  to  northerly  wind%  the  ressels 
could  not  lie  accure  without  going  beyond  the  elbow  of  the  quay,  where  there  w»»  but  *ery 
(hallow  water,  and  the  breadth  wu  mueh  contracted.  At  a  fiill  lea.  the  mouth  of  tbe 
harbour  bcdng  wide  admitted  the  waters  with  so  much  impetuoeity,  that  they  found  tlinr 
way  round  tbe  elbow  and  diaturbed  the  quiet  of  the  reaseli  which  took  ifaeiter  then.  To 
OiUrge  tbe  harbour,  and  to  increase  its  security,  he  adtised  the  conatniction  of  a  north 
pier  to  defend  tha  mouth,  and  which  was  to  be  based  upon  a  natural  ledge  of  rocks- 
Hie  entrance  to  the  harbour  was  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  into  and  out  of  tiM 
hay ;  and  at  ^ring  tidea  there  was  SO  feet  of  water ;  and  between  the  pin  heads,  then 
was  sereral  feet  at  low  water,  at  the  lowest  ebbs ;  and  at  neap  tides  it  was  calculated 
tbtre  nercT  would  be  less  than  16  or  IT  feet  in  Uie  harbour,  which  would  be  capable  of 
reeetving  veaels  of  from  300  to  4O0  tons  burthen. 

The  length  of  Che  pier  from  the  elbow  and  round  the  head  into  the  flank  was  to  be  940 
f^  ita  mean  height  92  feet,  and  tbe  mean  thickness  of  the  two  wslls  5  feet.  The  length 
arithin,  from  the  elbow  to  the  said  Bank,  was  139  feet,  and  the  mean  thickness  of  the  walls 
3  feet.  The  width  of  the  base  waa  30  feet,  and  aa  the  casing  walla  were  built  with  felling. 
in  feces,  the  interior  was  filled  in  with  rough  stones  pisced  by  hand,  and  well  packed.  The 
bcea  of  the  wall  and  parapets  only  were  built  in  regular  courses  of  freestone,  which  were 
lud  bi  mortar,  hammer-jointed  and  feced. 

DmAir  HaricHr,  though  Btuated  advantageously  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  was  with 
difficulty  to  be  entered,  as  the  passage  for  reads  was  eitremely  narrow  ;  and  the  sloping 
of  the  rocka  on  the  starboard  or  nor^-west  ude,  going  in,  contributed  to  increaae  the  evil, 
for  Teasela  b«ng  obliged  to  keep  close  to  the  pier  were  oflen  driven  on  il  by  the  recoil  of 
Ihe  sea  from  the  rocks.  John  ftneatsn,  in  1779.  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  recom- 
mended that  the  rocks  thould  be  sloped  off,  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
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9ege,  and  the  fiice  built  up  above  high-water  mark ;  by  which  the  pasrage  to  the  harbour 
would  be  widened  to  &  yards,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  from  45  to  60  jEaet  The  sea 
would  also  be  prevented  by  this  means  from  breaking  upon  the  doping  rocks,  and  the  new 
pier  bdng  carried  up  sufficiently  above  high  water  mark,, by  means  of  rope,  vessels  might 
be  towed  when  they  did  not  come  in  with  sufficient  fresh  way  to  keep  them  clear  of  the 
entry. 

He  also  advised  that  a  pier  should  be  carried  out  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  which  at  low 
water  were  dry,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  entry  from  the  north  angle  of  the  present  pior 
to  the  Beacon  rock,  which  would  defend  the  passage  from  the  surge  of  the  sea,  and  serve  as 
a  help,  by  its  projection,  to  the  throwing  a  rope  on  board  a  ship  on  the  larboard  nde.  As 
the  construction  of  a  pier  that  would  resist  the  full  stroke  of  the  sea  ought  to  be  of  great 
strength,  and  consequently  its  expense  might  be  objected  to,  he  devised  a  gangway,  to 
extend  as  far  as  the  Beacon  rock,  where  men  could  ^ve  the  necessary  assistance  by  heaving; 
a  rope  on  board,  which  might  be  executed  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Tliis  structure  was  proposed  to  be  composed  of  few  materials^  lor  it  was  found  that  it 
was  generally  better  to  elude  the  force  of  the  sea  than  to  resist  it,  and  the  less  matter  ^opposed 
to  its  action  the  better,  provided  that  be  securely  and  permanently  fixed,  llie  rodcs  were  to 
be  bored  by  a  jumper,  1}  inch  diameter ;  to  these  the  eye-bolts  were  to  be  forged,  a  little 
tapering,  and  larger  than  the  holes,  so  that  they  might  be  driven  tight,  by  means  of  an  iron 
maul ;  and  if  they  were  found  too  smaU,  strips  of  iron  plate  were  to  be  introduced,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  rust  would  prevent  their  being  moved  or  drawn  out. 

As  this  proposed  pier  would  receive  the  fiiU  stroke  of  the  sea,  whoi  the  wind  was 
south-easterly,  it  was  not  only  necessary  that  it  should  be  built  very  firmly,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  ordinary  seas  should  not  break  over  it ;  he  theKfin-e  proposed  that  it 
should  be  raised  9  feet  above  high  water  at  spring  tides,  which  is  22  fi»t  above  the  low 
water  line  at  the  pier  head,  and  that  it  should  have  an  inclination,  as  it  continued  from 
the  south-west  towards  the  land.  Such  a  height  woidd  carry  it  considerably  above  the 
rocks,  where  it  was  built,  and  therefore,  instead  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  backings-as  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  whole  good  to  that  level  with  the  land,  he  proposed  it  to  be 
built  upon  the  other  iude. 

Hie  rocks  at  the  fix>t  of  the  pier  were  to  be  removed  before  the  pier  was  built,  and 
where  the  pier  was  founded,  the  rocks  were  to  be  cut  off  level,  so  that  the  lower  course  of 
stone  had  a  proper  bearing. 

Dtmftor  had  its  harbour  originally  at  Belhaven,  some  distance  from  the  town,  though 
within  its  liberties. 

Cromwell  began  the  eastern  pier  of  the  present  harbour,  and  some  years  afterwards  the 
latter  was  deepened  by  taking  away,  over  its  whole  sur&ce,  8  feet  of  the  solid  rock.  After 
thu  work  of  great  labour  and  expense,  a  new  pier  was  built.  Between  the  harbour  and 
the  fortress  are  some  basaltic  rocks  which  dip  towards  the  south,  and  are  crystallised  into 
either  triangles  or  hexagonal  figures  like  those  at  the  Giant*s  Causeway. 

X«iM,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  that  name ;  the 
harbour  at  neap  tides  has  about  8  feet  water,  and  at  high  spring  tides  nearly  16  feet. 
There  is  a  communication  with  Edinburgh  by  a  causeway  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and 
50  feet  in  breadth.  In  1777  great  improvements  were  made  in  the  harbour ;  the  pier  was 
continued  to  a  consideraUe  distance  into  the  sea ;  a  quay,  basin,  and  docks,  were  at  the 
same  time  constructed  at  a  great  expense ;  and  in  1801,  Mr.  Rennie  commenced  a  new 
dock,  since  which  others  have  been  suggested  and  partly  carried  ouU  and  to  raise  the 
vessels  there  are  slips  with  iron  ways;  the  ship  is  supported  by  a  cradle  which  runs  upon 
wheels. 

A4joining  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  north,  is  the  Frith  of  Forth,  or  ancient  Bodotria,  which 
is  from  five  to  seven  miles  in  breadth ;  the  largest  of  its  bays  is  that  of  Musselburglv 
which  advances  several  miles  to  the  south  of  the  village,  whilst  the  harbour  of  Leith 
occupies  the  angle  or  pemnsula  formed  by  the  line  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  north,  and 
the  Bay  of  Musselburgh  on  the  east 

The  trade  of  Lmth  u  considerable,  and  one  <^  the  docks  for  building  ships  formed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  new  basin  presents  three  quadruple  rows  of  steps,  29  inches  high,  and 
1 1  inches  in  breadth,  which  gives  a  total  depth  of  21  feet  The  division  of  the  rows  is 
marked  by  a  bench  20  inches  in  breadth.  The  breadth  of  the  dock  at  bottom  is  44  feet, 
and  the  entrance  to  it  is  about  35  feet ;  the  entire  breadth  at  the  top  or  level  of  the  ground 
is  70  feet 

An  iron  bridge,  12  feet  6  inches  in  width,  composed  of  6  ribs,  and  which  cost  1365^,  is 
placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  basin. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Forth,  at  Newhaven,  is  the  chain  pier  constructed  by  Captain 
Brown. 

Leith  is  protected  by  a  fort,  which  was  considerably  strengthened  by  Cromwell ;  since 
whose  time  a  battery  has  been  constructed  on  an  eminence  behind  the  docks,  which  extends 
to  Newhaven ;  this  is  surrounded  by  an  intrenchment,  and  defended  by  bastions.     In  the 


yew  H85  ■  1b«  wh  puud,  protubiling  the  inlubituto  of  Ldtb  from  engmsing  in  an* 
commemal  intenourse  irilh  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  ud  ilao  (bibidding  the  Utter  to 
■dniit  the  bnner  into  putnenhip,  oa  pua  of  ibifeiting  the  priTil^ea  of  the  city.  «o  great 
wu  the  jedoui;  between  the  two  rinds  for  eommercU]  adTuitigeai  and  it  wa»  not  till  the 


Btiiau  at  Edinbur^  purduaed  the  nimnindiiig  land  of  the  fvudid  loid  that  taf  thing 
like  miitj  ot  haimonj  wai  MtaUished,  and  their  common  interest*  found  to  be  ideatieaL 

Damdte  Harbour  U  entiielj  (armed  hj  art,  and  hy  oonndenble  diffietdt;  it  hw  bean  nude 
to  amwcT  the  purpose  of  sheltering  TeaHla,  and  render  them  safe  and  quiet ;  but  the 
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mud,  that  it  nught  be  washed  out  to  the  mouth,  and  afterwards  carried  away  hj  the 
tide£ 

John  Smeaton,  in  the  year  1769,  finding  that  during  spring-tides,  at  the  tide  of  ebb 
a  strong  current  set  past  the  end  of  the  pier,  which  was  diverted  from  the  harbour  mouth, 
suggested  that  openings  should  be  made,  by  which  tiie  water  mi|^t  pass,  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  away  the  mud  accumulated  near  the  middle  of  the  harbour :  he  recommended 
two  sets  of  tunnds  to  be  made,  three  and  three  together,  12  feet  wide  each ;  these  tunnels 
to  be  arched  over,  so  as  to  form  a  IctcI  platform  at  top,  and  the  passage  for  the  water  to 
be  made  through  the  rocks,  down  to  the  lerel  of  low  water  mark.  He  also  suggested 
that  the  channel  should  be  turned,  and  that  the  small  pier  already  constructed  should  be 
removed,  and  the  rock  levelled,  that  the  water  in  its  passage  from  the  tunnels  should  meet 
with  no  impediment ;  and  then  the  tidi|l  water  would  pass  with  more  forces  and  act  more 
efficiently  in  scouring  away  the  deposits. 
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Tlius,  by  means  of  strong  cifrrents,  and  the  aid  of  men,  as  before,  it  was  calculated  that 
the  harbour  might  be  kept  tolerably  clean ;  and  he  advised  that  the  sluices  should  be  made 
larger,  as  wdl  as 'the  bann ;  and  that  the  water  should  not  be  let  off  in  small  quantities,  as 
that  was  not  making  the  best  use  of  it,  for  a  quantity  of  water,  when  a  certain  power  was 
given,  would  move  that  very  eipeditiously,  which,  applied  in  a  less  degree,  suffered  the 
matter  to  remain. 
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The  water  in  the  bann,  discharged  at  once  in  a  body,  would  remove  obstacles,  which 
would  remain,  if  the  capacities  of  the  openings  were  only  such  as  to  allow  the  watcn  to 
be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  running  out 
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Smeaton  recommended  that  the  sluioes  should  be  made  quite  water-tight,  and  that  the 
doon  should  not  be  cut,  so  as  to  form  a  valve  to  let  in  the  water,  but  that  one  door  should 
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be  opened  at  a  time  by  hand,  for  this  piirpcMe ;  and  to  prerent  any  accident  he  tuggested 
that  a  small  tunnel  with  a  ^dte  should  be  used,  in  part  to  let  in,  and  effectually  to  kee|> 
in  the  water.  Without  the  use  of  men,  it  was  imagined  the  harbour  might  by  this  means 
be  kept  clean ;  and  occanonally  they  might  be  employed  to  remove  what  the  sluices  could 
hot  effectually  do. 

This  harbour,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  is  often  greatly  inconvenienced  by 
the  quantities  cf  sand  deposited  within  it.  When  the  tide  ebbs,  it  is  brought  down  thie 
river,  and  when  it  flows  it  is  brought  from  what  has  previously  been  carried  out  to  sea. 
Mr.  Telford,  in  1815,  repaired  and  extended  the  quay,  and  constructed*  a  new  dock,  S5Q 
yards  long,  and  150  yards  broad. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  the  year  1815,  for  the  improvement  oi  this 
harbour,  and  the  management  vested  in  commissioners.  Mr.  Tdford  was  employed  to 
carry  on  the  several  works,  and  a  floating  dock,  750  foet  in  length,  and  450  feet  in 
breadth,  with  an  entrance  lock,  210  feet  long  between  the  gates,  and  55  feet  in  width,  has 
been  constructed,  as  well  as  a  gpraving-dock,  the  floor  of  which  is  in  length  265  feet,  and 
breadth  at  bottom  40  feet,  and  at  top  68  feet  - 

On  the  site  of  the  entrance  look,  at  ordinary  spring  tides,  is  a  depth  of  water  of  19  feet, 
and  at  neaps,  of  14  feet.     And  the  total  cost  of  tiiese  woiks  was  1 19,835/. 

The  ferries  at  Dundee  required  proper  landing-places.  One  was  formed  on  the  north, 
nearly  150  yards  in  length,  which  has  a  parapet  and  raised  footpath,  as  well  as  an  inclined 
slip  for  carriages  and  cattle,  SO  feet  in  width ;  it  a  supported  on  arches,  so  that  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide  is  not  prevented  from  scouring  the  beck  of  the  protecting  pier  of  the 
western  harbour. 

On  the  south  ride  are  two  connected  slips  with  a  protecting  wall  between  them,  so  that 
there  is  shelter  provided  against  all  winds ;  and  in  every  state  of  the  tide,  embarkation  may 
go  on,  and  boats  be  under  shelter. 

The  cost  of  these  slips  and  approaches  was  24,6001 

BeB  Rock  LighthouM  is  situated  in  west  longitude  09  22',  and  north  lon^tude  5G°  29*, 
eleven  miles  south-west  from  the  Redhead  in  Forfershire.  The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is 
a  red  sandstone,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  containing  minute  specks  of  mica;  the  surfece  is  very 
rugged,  and  fiill  of  cavities,  owing  to  the  fracture  and  overlapping  of  the  strata.  It  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  lower  level,  being  highest  at  the  norUi-east  end,  which  is  partially 
left  by  the  tide  at  low  water  ml  neaps,  whilst  the  lower  levd  is  only  seen  at  spring  tides ; 
at  which  time  its  dimensions  are  about  427  feet  in  lei^th,  and  230  feet  in  breadth. 

The  ordinary  rise  of  spring  tides  is  about  15  feet,  and  of  neap  tides  9  feet;  but  the  state 
6f  the  weather  varies  this  materially.  The  course  of  the  flood  tide  in  moderate  weather  is 
south-west,  and  of  the  ebb  tide  north-east ;  and  the  spring  tides  have  a  velocity  of  about 
d  miles  an  hour  near  the  rock ;  and  neap  tides  about  H  miles. 

This  celebrated  rock  is  11  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and  is  the  obstacle  to  the 
navigation  of  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Tay ;  it  is  also  dangerous  to  aU  vessels  traflicking 
the  NorUi  Sea  and  German  Ocean.  In  the  year  1806  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  to 
construct  upon  it  a  lighthouse,  and  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson  was  appointed  engineer  to  carry 
the  same  into  effect  The  design  approved  of  by  the  commissioners  was  one  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  celebrated  Eddystone. 

A  work-yard  was  established  at  Arbroath,  and  a  quantity  of  granite  was  procured  from 
Aberdeen  for  the  outride  caring,  and  sandstone  from  Dundee;  these  materiab  being 
prepared,  and  implonents  for  lifting  heavy  blocks  being  provided,  the  works  were  b^un 
on  the  rock  on  the  17th  of  August,  1807.  The  workmen  commenced  by  boring  a  number 
<»f  holes,  to  receive  the  lower  ends  of  rix  large  beams  and  six  smaller  ones,  which  were  to 
support  a  wooden  beacon,  or  temporary  residence  for  the  workmen  during  the  summer 
months.  Pieces  of  Memel  timber  50  feet  in  length  were  placed  round  a  circle  36  feet  in 
diameter,  and  met  together  at  the  top,  on  which  was  constructed  a  wooden  house,  which 
conristed  of  three  floors.  The  lower  one  was  store-house  and  kitehen;  the  second,  in 
which  the  beams  crossed,  was  made  into  two  cabins :  one  was  occupied  by  the  engineer, 
the  other  by  his  foreman ;  the  upper  room  was  fitted  up  with  three  rows  of  beds  for  thirty 
workmeiL 

Below  these  three  apartments,  at  a  height  of  25  feet  from  the  rock,  was  a  temporary 
floor,  on  which  the  mortar  was  prepared,  and  a  smith's  forge  for  sharpening  the  picks  and 
workmen's  tools  was  fixed.  The  violence  of  the  sea  at  times,  however,  was  suflScient  to 
lift  this  floor,  and  send  all  that  rested  upon  it  adrift:  yet  during  the  five  years  that 
operations  were  carried  on,  this  beacon,  which  was  immersed  every  tide  from  8  to  12  feet 
in  water,  was  found  of  the  greatest  utility. 

During  the;  first  part  of  the  work,  it  was  necessary  at  every  tide  to  go  to  and  fro  in 
row  boats,  each  of  which  contained  sixteen  persons.  In  the  winter  months,  the  workmen 
were  employed  on  shore  preparing  the  various  stones,  which,  after  being  careftilly  fitted 
together,  were  aH  numbered  and  marked  as  they  were  to  be  placed  in  the  building ;   and 
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Ihii  WM  highly  neoeasaiy,  m  the  leTeral  oounes  were  doretailed  together,  w  at  to  fixnn 
one  HUMS,  £om.  the  centre  to  the  ciroumierencei  The  stones  were  all  bored  for  trenails  of 
oak  and  joggles  of  stone^  in  the  same  way  as  practised  at  the  Eddystone. 

The  lighthouse  is  42  leet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  13  feet  at  the  top.  The  part 
constructed  in  masonry  u  100  feet  in  height,  and  induding  the  light  room  it  is  115  feet; 
the  mortar  used  was^sand,  pulverised  lime^  and  pusaolana,  in  equal  quantities.  The 
ascent  from  the  rock  to  the  top  of  the  solid  part,  or  lowest  SO  feet,  is  by  a  trap  ladder ;  and 
from  the  entrance  doorway  a  circular  staircase  leads  to  the  first  apartment,  which  con- 
tains the  fuel,  water,  and  stores*  The  other  iqpartments  are  approached  by  wooden  stairs ; 
they  consist  of  a  light  store-room,  a  kitchen,  bed-room,  library,  and  light  room;  in  all,  six 
storieSL 

The  three  lower  rooms  hare  two  windows  each,  and  the  upper  four,  all  glased  with  thick 
plate-glass,  and  suarded  on  the  outude  from  the  violence  of  the  spray  of  the  sea  by  wooden 
shutters.  The  hght-room,  which  is  88  feet  sbove  the  medium  level  of  the  tide,  has  around 
it  a  projecting  iMilcony  with  an  iron  railing  ;•  the  interior  dimensions  of  this  octagonal 
room  is  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  15  feet  in  height  It  is  framed  of  cast-iron,  and 
with  plate-glass,  each  plate  being  SO  by  87  inches ;  it  is  terminated  with  a  dome  rooC  with 
a  circular  ball ;  and  the  light  used  is  from  oil,  with  Argand  bumen^  placed  in  the  focus 
of  silver  plated  reflectors,  hollowed  to  the  parabolic  curve  by  hammering  only.  These 
reflectors  measure  84  inches  across^  and  the  light  is  so  poweriul  that  it  may  be  seen,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  dear,  6  or  7  leagues. 

The  above  lighthouse  is  the  most  important  in  the  northern  division ;  the  others,  erected 
on  the  points  or  promontories  connected  with  the  main  land,  or  upon  the  isbmds  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  including  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  more  ruddy  constructed.  That  at  the 
Mull  of  Kintyre  in  Argyleshire,  almost  inaccessible  by  sea,  fitrni  the  rocky  and  precipitous 
state  of  the  coast,  stands  840  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  and  so  diflicult  is  the  approach, 
that  the  stores  cannot  be  landed  nearer  than  at  a  spot  six  miles  distant 

The  Pcntland  Skerries  in  Orkney  consist  of  two  islands  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  sunken 
rock :  one  of  theie  is  about  15  acres,  and  has  been  entirdy  stripped  oi  its  soil  by  the  sea 
washing  over  it ;  the  other,  called  the  Great  Skerry,  contains  75  acres :  on  both  are  light- 
houses, not,  however,  remarkable  for  their  construction. 

llie  methods  adopted  till  latdy  on  these  coasts  for  distinguishing  one  lisht  from  another, 
where  the  distance  and  bearing  by  the  compass  were  not  sufficiently  marked,  was  eflfected 
by  double  and  single  stationary  lights,  a  method  expensive  and  not  to  be  relied  on  as  a 
guide  to  the  navigator,  from  the  fiequoiey  with  which  they  were  made  to  occur  on  the 
coast  in  many  districts ;  the  revolving  light  has  been  substituted  to  great  advantagi^  whidi 
varies  its  character  by  the  different  tints  given  to  the  glass. 

These  sevend  lighthouses  are  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  exoq>t 
those  of  the  Tay,  which  come  under  the  management  of  the  Trinity  House ;  the  Com- 
missionov  of  the  Northern  Lighthouses  were  established  sbout  the  year  1780^  and  six  years 
afterwards  a  bill  was  brought  before  parliament,  to  enable  them  to  erect  several  new 
buildings  on  the  coast,  which  had  become  frequented  by  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
Arbnathf  which  stands  on  the  river  Brothwick,  has  a  small  harbour  of  a  rectangular 
form,  defended  fix>m  the  sea  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stone  on  the  north,  and  by  a  pier  on  the 
south  side.  The  entrance  is  closed  by  a  floating  boom,  which  slides  between  a  double  row 
of  piles,  and  is  made  to  ascend  by  a  capstan. 

Monirom  is  situated  in  a  fine  bay,  and  at  its  quay  vessels  of  400  tons  burthen  ride  in 
perfect  security,  shdtered  on  the  north  by  the  town,  and  on  the  south  by  lofty  hills. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  a  torrent  which  descends  with 
considerable  violence  firom  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  forms  a  vast  bay,  near  where  it  dis- 
gorges itself  into  the  sea;  over  the  entrance,  which  is  very  narrow,  is  the  bridge  leading  to 
Montrose,  844  yards  in  length ;  the  piers  are  of  timber,  and  have  been  considerably  iiyured 
by  the  ravages  of  the  worms,  of  the  genus  Otu$eu8,  particularly  on  the  side  towards  the  sea. 
An  opening  is  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  by  lifting  a  portion  to  admit  vessels  into 
the  bay. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  one  side  are  dangerous  rocks,  and  on  the  other  a  shallow 
bottom  of  sand,  without  consistence,  extending  sevend  miles  into  the  bay,  which,  by  an 
easterly  wind,  is  blown  into  the  harbour,  and  sigain  removed  by  the  Esk,  as  the  tide  d>bs, 
driving  it  outwards. 

The  North  Esk  runs  parallel  with  the  South  Esk,  and  empties  itself  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Montrose ;  it  is  crossed  by  the  stone  bridge  of  Money  Kirk,  of  four  arches,  built  at  the 
cost  of  10,00021,  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 

Gourdon  is  a  smdl  fishing  town,  two  miles  south  of  Bervie,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine- 
shire. Bervie,  the  ancient  port  on  the  river  of  that  name^  has  an  degant  bridge,  on  the 
abutments  of  'which  is  built  the  town  hall.  King  David,  in  1348,  made  it  a  royal  town  or 
borough,  in  consequence  of  the  recepticm  given  him  by  the  inhabitants  after  a  violent  storm. 
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januAoMn,  15  iiiilei  from  Aberdeen,  hu  ■  Hcure  harbour  w  a 
■heltered  on  the  south-eut  by  ■  high  rock,  which  luM  into  the  N* 
bj  a  quaf. 

Abtrdan  Htoivtr,  which  i*  106  mila  from  Edinburgh,  wis  eitiemel;  difficult  to  enter, 
in  eooMqueoce  of  a  bar  Ibmied  jurt  outiide  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  composed  of  ■  shifting 
bed  of  mod,  gravel,  and  shingle,  deposited  on  the  north  side  of  the  entry ;  this,  with  a 
noTtb-easterl;  wind,  was  driven  into  the  main  clunnel,  and  choked  it  up;  the  quantity 
dnven  depended  upon  the  state  of  the  tide*,  the  bnd  ipeats,  and  floodi  or  freshea  of  the 
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viter,  (till  14  ftet  i  but  it  ordiiwy  ipring  tida  than  was  the  nme  depth  upon  the  bu  tt 
hiffb  water,  aod  at  low  water  it  was  IcA  with  onljr  the  run  of  the  river  over  it.  Hie  dc^ 
tidee  luuallj  made  10  ftet  water  upon  the  bar.  Outude  thk  bar  the  water  gnduaUf 
deepened,  and  ahipi  rode  conTeniendf  at  low  water,  protected  &om  aH  windi,  e>«pt  the 
north-eaMerly  and  emterly,  vbich  blew  into  the  harbour*!  mouth. 

Ilie  bar,  according  to  Smeaton,  wai  Ihui  formed ;  the  whole  coail,  which  itretcha  awaj 
DOrtberlj,  ifl  for  miles  a  flat  and  sandy  shore,  and  the  north-east  wind  acting  obliquely  upon 
it  brings  the  sand  and  grsTel  intcrmiied  ooastwise  towards  the  south ;  and  as  the  coaatp 
from  Che  south  side  of  the  entry,  stiet<die9  away  nearly  east  fiir  j  milt,  tbese  sands  would 
be  deposited  in  the  angle  of  the  ooait  formed  at  tbe  harbour's  month,  it  &e  waters  of  the 
Dee  did  not  G:irce  its  way  through  them,  wbich  they  do,  and  iii«iM«m  more  or  less  an  open 
ebannel ;  ■  hard  gale  of  wind  at  north-east,  bringing  the  sand  and  giavel  eoastwiae  south. 
ward,  puts  also  in  agitation  that  which  has  been  previously  lodged  on  the  bank  on  tbe 
north  idde  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  at  tbe  nme  time  brois  it  into  the  Oitrj,  and 
If  at  that  time  it  bappeus  to  he  apring  tides,  and  little  freah  water  in  the  rircr,  a  strcmg 


tide  of  flood  is  the  eonsequenee  i  tbis,  together  with  the  wind,  carries  the  giaTcl  aad  sand 
into  the  channel  of  tbe  river,  and  the  frab  water  being  short  at  tbe  time,  the  reflos  will 
be  languid,  and,  impeded  by  tbe  impetus  of  the  sea,  and  it  cannot  return. 


it  into  the  roadway,  from  whence  it  gets  rotuid  the  point  of  Girdleneas ;  and  if  there  is  with 
a  strong  land  fredi  low  firing  ebbs,  which  give  the  current  the  greateat  &U  to  aaa,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  nm  baie'orer  the  bar,  with  a  modcnte  srjnd  to  the  n 
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body  of  the  bar  will  be  cleared  of  sand,  and  the  harbour's  mouth  found  in  the  best 

To  prevent  this  eonsCant  state  of  fluctuation  that  the  harbour  was  subject  to^  Smcaton 
recommended  the  erection  of  the  north  pier,  which  not  only  confined  the  land  freshes  till 
they  arrived  at  deep  water,  but  prevent^  the  sand  and  gravel  from  being  driven  in.  The 
first  stretch  of  this  pier  carried  out  was  400  feet ;  this  part  not  being  subject  to  be  over- 
flowed by  the  tide,  the  base  was  SO  feet,  the  width  at  top  18  fwt,  and  the  height 
13  feet 

The  second  stretch,  another  400  feet,  with  a  mean  base  of  28  feet,  14  feet  6  inches  at 
top,  and  SO  feet  high ;  the  third  stretch  was  546  feet  beyond  the  last,  having  at  a  mean 
36  feet  base,  S4  feet  top. 

The  sides  at  a  medium  were  4  feet  6  inches  thick,  filled  in  with  rough  stones. 

The  picar  head  was  to  have  had  a  base  of  60  feet  diameter,  48  feet  at  top,  and  24  feet 
high. 

The  parapet,  the  whole  length  of  which  waa  1400  feet,  had  a  base  of  4  feet  6  inches,  and 
9  feet  vridth  at  top,  and  waa  in  heiffht  4  feet,  and  the  estimated  cost  was  10,OOOK. 

In  the  year  1778  Smeaton  found  the  pier  completed  according  to  hu  suggestions,  and  it 
had  produced  the  increase  of  depth  and  fi-eedom  of  passage  be  expected ;  but  the  swell  at 
high  water,  meeting  with  nothing  to  control  it,  made  its  way  through  the  clear  passage 
'between  the  two  piers,  where  meeting  with  nothing  to  break  or  disperse  it  in  the  bay,  they 
turned  round  along  the  shores  and  spent  thdr  fury  upon  any  objects  they  came  in  contact 
with.  To  remedy  this  inoonvenicnee,  he  suggested  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  old 
Sandness  Pohit,  a  deposit  should  be  made  of  rough  stones,  projecting  towards  the  middle  of 
the  <^en  tpaee,  rising  towards  the  pier,  and  sloping  towards  the  low  water ;  this  was  to  be 
of  rough  granite. 

This  catch  pier  he  fimeied  would  have  the  effect  of  quieting  the  harbour,  and  leave  a 
clear  water-way  of  300  fiset  of  navigable  channel,  and  it  was  not  thought  requinte  to  carry 
this  breakwater  higher  than  spring  tide  mark,  tiie  seas  being  sufferei  to  break  over  it  at 
high  water. 

There  is  nothing  which  tends  to  quash  and  disperse  a  wave  when  it  is  raised  so  well 
as  allowing  its  breaking  upon  a  sloping  beach ;  on  this  account  the  continuance  of  the 
south  piers  so  &r  to  the  westward  has  an  ix\jurious  effect,  in  preventing  the  seas  firom 
pending  and  breaking  as  they  would  do»  upon  the  naturally  sloped  shore ;  and  this  south 
pier  was  required  to  be  removed,  as  the  use  of  the  new  catch  pier  was  to  throw  the  seas 
more  effectually  over  to  the  south  side,  and,  unless  there  was  a  sloping  beach  for  them  to 
break  upon,  they  would  again  be  reflected  back  from  the  side  towards  the  north,  and  pro- 
duce effects  disagreeable  to  some  part  of  the  harbour. 

This  catch  pier  was  formed  of  blocks  of  split  granite,  which  was  done  at  the  quarries ; 
they  were  cut  into  wedge-like  pieces,  and  made  of  paralld  shapes,  and  each  alternate  stone 
composing  the  circular  end  of  the  pier  was  a  header,  and  the  others  tended  towards 
the  centre,  whilst  those  lying  between  were  retained  in  the  manner  of  a  dovetail ;  and  the 
header  stones  themselves  being  anchored  at  their  tails,  that  is,  at  their  inwiqti  or  smaller 
ends,  to  an  anchor  or  cross  stone,  by  means  of  an  iron  cramp  to  each,  the  whole  were  hdd 
compactly  together.  It  was  particularly  requisite  that  the  wedge  stones  should  be  made 
to  fit  properly. 

The  wedge-like  header  stones  which  formed  the  turn  to  the  head,  and  which  hdd  the  in- 
termediate stones  betweeh  them,  were  tied  to  the  anchor  stones  at  thdr  tuls  by  iron  cramps^ 
an  inch  square,  turned  down  and  rounded  at  each  end,  to  go  into  jumper-hol«,  and  fixed  in 
them  with  wood  wedges  without  lead,  as  the  wei|^t  of  the  courses  above  them  was  sufiicient 
to  keep  them  fixmi  starting. 

This  harbour  seems  to  have  been  viewed  by  Smeaton  as  a  tide  harbour.  Hie 
River  Dee,  which  admitted  the  tide  to  flow  upwards  about  8  miles,  and  spread  itself 
over  some  very  flat  ground,  did  not  acquire  sufficient  strength,  to  carry  out  all  the  deposits 
that  were  borne  down  fixmi  the  country  above^  through  which  the'  river  flowed.  The 
tide,  meeting  the  fresh  water,  occasioned  the  sand,  stones,  and  mud,  to  be  deposited,  and 
at  last  a  bar  was  formed,  which  almost  obstructed  the  entrance  for  large  vessels. 

Smeaton  finding  the  river  spread  over  a  space  upwards  of  500  yards  in  breadth,  imme- 
diately had  recourse  to  confine  it  in  a  narrower  channel ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  that 
he  firanded  the  north  pier,  which  continues  700  feet  eastward  firom  ordinary  high  water 
mark,  and  then  starts  off  to  the  north  for  another  500  feet,  in  order  that  the  current 
might  have  a  proper  direction  given  to  it. 

Another  pier  was  also  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  about  half  the  length  of  the 
'  other,  and  two  small  jetties  and  a  small  basin  were  formed  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  in  conformity 
with  the  act  of  parliament  obtained  in  1773. 

In  the  year  1810,  another  act  for  the  improvement  of  this  port  was  obtained,  and  Mr. 
Telford  employed  to  carry  out  its  object     He  commenced  by  asoertuning  the  quality  of 
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the  soil  by  boring,  the  osture  of  the  land  floods  and  tides,  and  drew  up  a  report  upon  the 
subject ;  his  object  being  to  provide  wharfiige  and  floating  docks,  and  new  sround  for  ship- 
building on  the  mud  banks  odled  the  Links,  to  place  locks  and  graving  docks  capable  of 
admitting  vesstli  on  the  best  foundations,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  scouring  the  docks, 
and  cause  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide^  as  well  as  the  land  floods,  to  act  most  efieetually 
on  the  existing  bar  and  prevent  foture  accumulations  there,  so  as  to  preserve  4  foet  addi- 
tional depth  of  water,  and  by  this  means  admit  large  vessels  at  nevp  tides,  and  form  a  eom^ 
munication  betweoi  the  Aberdeenshire  canal  and  the  new  harbour. 

Hie  pier  on  the  south  side^  which  was  constructed  by  Smeaton,  having  been  destroyed 
in  1807,  Mr.  Telford  commeneed  his  works  of  improvement  by  erecting  another  in  cut 
granite,  and  finished  it  with  a  slope  of  five  horisontal  to  one  perpendicular;  this  was 
completed  in  October,  1809. 

In  the  following  year  the  north  pier  was  commenced,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  railway  its 
entire  extension  of  300  feet  was  completed  within  the  twelvemonth ;  this  was  found  so 
beneficial  to  the  harbour,  that  it  was  afterwards  extended  another  865  feet  beyond  Mr. 
Smeaton's  head,  which  waa  performed  in  three  seasonii  in  the  foil  expanse  of  the  German 
Ocean. 

The  outer  head  having  in  the  following  winter  received  considerable  ii^ury,  its  slope 
was  altered,  and  made  five  to  one,  since  which  it  has  stood  perfectly  weU. 

The  foundations  resting  on  loose  sand  and  gravel,  it  was  found  necessary  to  eoosolidate 
the  work  under  low  water  by  dropping  from  %hters  large  stones,  and  filling  the  interstices 
up  with  smsller,  until  it  was  brouj^t  to  within  a  finr  feet  of  low  water,  at  which  level  the 
ashlar  line  commenced,  llie  stones  were  not  laid  horisontally,  but  at  an  angle  of  45% 
and  in  thu  wav  was  the  masonry  worked,  until  it  arrived  within  18  inches  of  the  top* 
when  it  was  built  levdL 

By  this  means  the  work  was  more  rapidly  advanced,  and  less  liable  to  temporary  de- 
rangement, for  while  the  ashlar  wall  was  being  carried  up  on  both  sides,  the  middle 
was  built,  which  was  performed  by  a  care- 
ful backing  of  large  rubble  stone  to  within 
18  inches  of  the  top,  when  the  whole  was 
coped  with  granite,  18  inches  in  depth, 
over  which,  on  the  north  nde,  was  added 
a  cut  granite  parapet  the  whole  length  of 
the  pier,  l^e  outsides  of  the  pier  are 
built  with  roughly  dressed  granite  ashlar, 
the  headers  bemg  S  feet  6  indies  in  length, 
and  the  heartinff  of  larce  rubble,  the  in- 
terstices being  filled  up  with  smaller  stones. 

The  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
chiefiy  a  gndas  finmation,  and  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  dress  this  stone  into  a  regular  shape, 
the  masons  call  them  heathens;  some  of 
these,  of  large  dimensions,  weighing  firom 
5  to  SO  tons^  were  slung  by  the  aid  of 
machinery  between  the  bows  of  two  lighters, 
which  had  counterweights  at  the  stem,  and 
by  this  means  floated  to  the  pier  head,  and 
deposited  in  the  situations  sllotted  them. 

A  railway  laid  down  along  the  old  pier, 
with  a  double  crane  at  the  end,  movable 
on  roUets,  and  advanced  as  the  work  pro- 
found of  the  inreatest  eon- 
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Besides  this,  six  Ifghters  of  40  tons  each, 
with  a  crane  mounted  on  each,  were  em- 
ployed to  bring  the  stone  used  in  the  lower 
pert  of  the  work. 

Hie  pier  on  the  south  ride  was  carried 
out,  to  correspond  in  extension  with  the 
other;  it  was  not,  however,  made  parallel 
with  the  north  pier,  but  formed  a  solid  breakwater  finom  the  south  shores  in  a  north  east 
direction,  with  a  space  at  its  entrance  of  250  feet  Within  this  breakwater  then  was  a 
sloping  beach,  that  the  surge  might  spend  itself  firedy,  and  not  aoitate  the  waters  within 
the  harbour.  The  length  of  the  brnkwater  is  800  feet,  and  it  is  constructed  of  large 
rubble  stones,  as  they  came  firom  the  quarry,  except  the  head,  which  is  formc»d  of  roughly 
dressed  ashlar,  laid  to  a  slope  of  45^  where  exposed  most  to  the  sea's  action,  and  about 
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half  that  slope  on  Hie  inside.  It  is  raised  5  or  6  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  at 
ordinary  ^ring  tides,  and  the  top  is  covered  with  large  blocks  of  roughly  hammered 
stone,  llie  breakwater  is  protected  by  a  shoeing  of  rubble  stone;  by  narrowing  the 
entrance^  it  materially  deepens  the  channel ;  a  permanent  depth  of  5  or  6  feet  water  las 
been  obtained. 

By  means  of  a  dredging  machine,  worked  by  a  steam-engines  the  interior  of  the  harbour 
was  deepened ;  an  additional  3  or  4  feet  of  water  has  been  obtained,  throughout  the  whole 
extent,  fer  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  so  that  vessels  of  any  description  amve  at  the  quays, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  ibr  lighters. 

In  the  year  1815,  900  feet  m  length  of  the  new  wharfe  and  the  capstan  towers  were 
built,  as  well  as  the  embankment  formed,  on  the  south  side  of  the  wet  dock ;  the  works 
remained  in  this  state  till  1830,  when  1350  feet  of  new  wharf  was  built,  and  the  embank- 
ment of  the  wet  dock  was  proceeded  with,  as  wdl  as  other  portions  of  the  work. 

The  whole  breadth  of  the  new  wharf  is  100  feet,  and  its  foundations  are  laid  <m  a  plat- 
form of  timber,  resting  on  piles,  with  a  row  of  sheet  piling  in  front ;  the  outside  feee  of  the 
other  wharfe  is  built  with  granite  ashlar,  backed  with  hammer-dressed  masonry,  laid  in 
lime  mortar,  and  the  outside  joints  pointed  with  Parker*s  cement. 

The  general  bottom,  of  the  harbour  is  sand  and  gravd,  so  that  it  vras  necessary  to  have 
coffer-dams,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  foundations  for  the  various  buildinga 
erected,  and  chain  pumps  were  used. 

The  right  bank  of  the  new  channel  was  completed  in  183S,  its  length  being  1630  feet, 
and  that  of  the  spill  or  water  bank,  4107  feet 

The  cost  of  these  works  was  as  follows : .— . 

£ 

Extending  the  piers  and  breakwater  -  -  -  .•     81,955 

Dredging  the  inner  harbour  .....     17,999 

Constructing  new  wharfe  and  common  sewer  ...     39,738 

Forming  a  new  channel  for  the  river,  including  the  ci^stan,  towers,  and  jetty, 
also  constructing  bulwark  and  embankment  -  -  -     15,398 

Making  a  communication  bridge  to  the  Inches  ...      5,500 

£160,590 


Since  these  works  were  performed,  a  new  channel  for  the  Dee  has  been  opened,  and  a 
spill  water  channel  formed,  by  which  means  the  river  is  kept  entirely  out  of  the  harbour. 
A  cast-iron  turn  bridge  has  been  constructed  across  that  part  of  the  harbour  called  the 
Inches,  which,  by  means  of  an  embankment,  has  been  considerably  oilarged.  A  wall 
has  been  built,  3200  feet  in  length,  forming  a  spacious  quay,  100  feet  in  breadth,  and 
paved  throughout ;  this  is  in  addition  to  the  920  feet  length  previously  built  A  quay 
wall  1200  feet  in  length  has  been'  also  built  on  the  Inches. 

There  is  now  altogether  6290  feet  of  quay  berthage  to  this  harbour,  and  a  building  slip, 
of  a  sise  sufBcient  to  receive  the  largest  steamers,  has  been  built  according  to  a  patent 
obtained  by  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Morton's  mechanical  slip  was  patented  in  the  year  1818,  and  it  has  been  put  down 
at  most  of  the  ship-building  ports  in  the  kingdom ;  the  patentee^  in  giving  his  evidence 
before  a  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  its  merits,  enumerates  about  forty 
slips  built  a  few  years  after  its  invention. 

The  chief  feature  u  that  of  placing  a  complete  wheel  carriage  underneath  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  which  carriage  has  a  long  straight  beam  extending  beneath  the  whole 
length  of  the  keel,  with  blocks  fitted  upon  it  for  the  vessel's  keel  to  rest  upon.  As 
all  vessels  are  straight  at  the  underside  of  the  keel,  or  have  some  determined  curvature^ 
it  is  easy  to  dress  the  blocks,  which  are  placed  on  the  middle  beam  of  the  carriage,  to 
either  a  straight  or  curved  line,  before  the  ship  is  taken  up ;  and  the  slip  is  so  constructed, 
that  the  form  of  the  carriage  undergoes  no  alteration  when  the  weight  of  the  ship  is 
placed  upon  it;  and  the  carriage  is  substantially  borne  by  three  parallel  lines  of  iron 
railway,  founded  upon  either  timber  and  piles  or  masonry,  upon  which  it  traverses  upon 
numerous  wheels  or  trucks  of  cast-iron. 

The  ship,  when  placed  upon  the  carriage,  is  kept  in  its  perpendicular  position  by  croas 
bearers,  on  which  is  adi^ted  other  timb^  fitted  to  the  curvature  of  its  sides,  forming  a 
cradle;  it  is  then,  by  means  of  tackle,  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane,  by  men  working  at  a 
capstan,  or  at  winches  with  eog-wheels,  the  chain  being  attached  to  the  carriage,  and 
exerting  no  strain  on  the  ship. 

Between  the  railways  is  laid  a  cast-iron  rack  having  serrated  teeth,  into  which  strong 
palls  catch,  and  which  prevent  the  carriage  from  running  down  the  inclined  planer  in  ease 
the  tackle  gives  way. 

PreviouSy  to  this  system  being  adopted,  it  usually  cost  1701  to  haul  up  a  ship  of 
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SOO  too*,    and   b;  Mr.  Mortim'a  pTinciple   this   wu   reduced   to  31,   witbout   »aj  rok 

A  durable  and  mbstantial  iilip  ma;  be  ooiutnicted,  under  orditiary  cireumManeea,  at  tbe 
teath  part  of  the  expenie  of  a  dry  dock ;  and  the  apparatus  employed  may  be  nujied  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  veaiel  may  be  hauled  up  at  the  rate  of  2|  feet  per  minute,  by 
6  men  to  erery  100  tons,  so  that  the  eipense  of  taking  up  and  bunching  a  vessel  of  500 
tons  duo  not  eroeed  60>. 

POerknai,  is  situated  on  tbe  most  easterly  pcont  of  Scotland.  Hie  town  is  built  upon 
the  edge  of  an  exlensi*e  bay,  which  afibrds  to  the  xewcls  frequendng  this  coast  a  rery 


secure  anchorage.      Besidea  the  old  south  harbour  n 

ballast  i^uay,  there  u  a  neir  harbour  formed  to  the  no: 

eicavated  out  of  Green  Island.     The  north  Jetty  is  earned  out  17U  teet,  ana  its  interuir 

wall  was  constructed  on  caisooos,  as  was  the  Jetty-head  which  bears  to  the  west,  in  length 

BO  f^et.     This  portion  in  ISIS  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Tlolenee  of  the  Ma,  and  has 

since  been  reconstructed  upon  a  broader  and  firmer  foundation. 

Peterhead,  n  bmous  for  its  aea  bathing,  had  its  harbour  considerably  deepened  by 
Smeaton,  who  re«onmiended  blasting  30,000  cubic  yards  of  rock,  but  this  openLioa  has  not 
been  attended  with  the  success  that  was  expected :  wooden  boxes  or  cases  woe  made  use 
of  by  the  workmen  employed  for  this  purpose ;  these  morsble  coflbrdanu  bad  oecasionaUy 
die  water  pumped  out  of  them,  and  enabled  the  operation  to  be  earned  on  at  all  time* 
without  difficulty. 

There  is  IS  ^et  water  at  the  entraoee  at  tbe  top  of  an  ordinary  spring  tide,  but  only 
14  feet  at  the  eastern  eitremity  of  the  pier. 

The  granite  fbund  here,  called  by  the  people  who  work  it  Paoey  Whin,  is  tbe  best 
matetisl  for  building  tliat  can  be  obtained ;  it  is  scattered  over  ttie  whole  &et  of  tbe 
country  in  larve  irr^ular  lumps,  and  ia  so  hard  that  it  reatsts  ■  the  finest  tempered  edge 
tool  i  but  ia  admirably  split  into  Iflocks  of  any  sise  required,  by  the  nksaooa  accustomed  to 
tbe  work,  who  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  caijnot  split  the  stone  in  any  other  direction 
than  that  of  its  natural  "  greet,"*  which  they  ascertain  with  great  bcihty,  and  with  sudr 
certainty,  ai  seldom  to  be  mistaken.  Af^r  it  ia  split  they  draw  a  sbaight  line  in  the 
direction  of  the  "  greet,*"  and  then  idnk  a  row  of  holes  along  it  with  a  weighty  hammer, 
having  blunt  points  at  both  ends,  and  hi^dy  tempered ;  with  viia  pick  they  unite  the  holetf 
and  mm  grooves,  into  which  they  place  a  wedge  made  of  the  beet  steel,  with  a  point  cut 
over  square,  so  as  to  leave  a  triaogular  cavity  below  it ;  they  then  strike  the  wedgea  in 
■uoceiaiDii  with  a  heavy  hammer  aliRig  the  whole  line,  till  the  stone  splits  ssunder  (  tbe 
fissure  gmng  through  to  the  bottom  of  the  stone,  in  tbe  direction  of  the  tine  first  marked 
out,  cleaving  it  into  two  parts,  nearly  as  strught,  though  not  ao  smooth,  as  if  cut  with  a 
aaw.     Wlien  tbe  stone  is  cut  into  a  number  ot  slaba,  they  are  split  into  lengths  at  right 


FIrtairbiirgh  harbour  liia  U  the  foot  of  Mount  Kenmjri),  and  ii  50  mila  from  Burgfa- 
bead  Tie  Jetty  hai  three  bendi ;  the  first  ii  in  leogtb  ST3  fe«t,  the  mcihiiI  440  feet,  end 
the  eod.  which  retunu  at  newly  right  uigleii,  100  feet. 

The  thickuoB  of  the  pier  at  top  ii  33  feet  T  'auAea  without  the  parapet  wall,  which  u  4 
Ibet  6  incbn  in  addition ;  toward*  the  aea  the  height  'a  90  feet  6  inchea  abtree  low  water, 
mnd  batter*  conndetably ;  toward*  the  harbour  the  &ee  i*  curved. 

Thii  hubtniT,  lately  M  much  improTcd,  i*  now  one  of  the  be*t  on  the  (»t<m  coart. 


™™  . 


JUJ 1^ 


BurgUuad,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  hu  a  small  harbour  well  ibeltered  by  a  rock;f 
promontory  from  the  north.      The  trustees,  who  haTe  the  mwuigement,  expended  upMi  thu 


reetai^ulai'  dock  60001,  and  the  commiaoonen  SOOOt ;  but  the  whole  ii  dry  at  ebb 
*%^  is  ««rther  port  on  the  coast,  the  bay  of  which  contain,  upwjrd.  of  1000  a«« 
of  itir  day.  which  i.  only  corered  by  the  Bui  of  the  tide,  «■  tor  of  mnd  cro<«e>  the 
mouth  of  ie  river,  «.d  prlsrents  .11  silence  of  the  «»/« I  *»  «nd  «  «oii»t-ntl,  mov^ 
and  the  prewnt  harbour  is  at  leart  ]  of  a  mile  trtber  down  the  firth  than  it  wU  1  SO  year* 
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Baiff,  i*  lituited  ex 


time  that  the  jettj  of  Peterhead  wu  tfarovn  down,  ■  partkm  of  thia  pier,  which  wu  lai 

upon  cauKWDi,  wu  deitrojed.     He  new  harbour  haa  a  fine  qua^  370  feet  in  length,  o 

which  WM  eipended  upwardi 

of    I4/X)W,    the    commit- 

nonera  &r  public  loads  ad- 

Tuiring    half   the    anuiuiit. 

The    harbour    ii,    uotwith- 

Manding    the    improrementa 

made  on  it,  itill  incoDTenienl, 

from   th«   GODtinual  ihifting 

of   the    aand-banki   at    the 

mouth  of  the  riter. 

The  aectioa  through  the 
piet  ihowi  it!  dime 


OtBn,  B  tnothcT  port  in 
iceui,  imd  fbmiB  the  nortli-i 
ncaiu  eouTcnient  ontil  the 


the  weit  of  which  tbi  ma  Spej  cuten  Um 
bouodAiy  to  the  country.      The  harbour  wn  by  no 
of  the  jetly,  vhicb  i*  950  ftet  in  length. 


Mora;  Frith,  which,  at  the 
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tcrrj  Iwtween  the  two  Ibrta  it  widens  couiilenbly.  On  the  lide  of  FortriMa  a  jettj  hu 
be«a  built  for  the  eonveaieuce  of  diaembulution.  and  m  mound  hu  been  formed  on  the 
otbet  lide  upon  >  tongue  of  Iind.  The  pier  ii  railed  I S  faet  abore  the  lerel  of  low  vater, 
■nd  is  3S  Eeet  thick  at  top  :   both  sidea  are  fiwed  with  •quared  ston^  and  filled  in  with 

Cramarti/  itands  on  the  inner  eitreoiily  of.  the  bar,  on  ^^  banks  of  the  Fetter.  Two 
quajt  have  been  reccntl;  comtruded  at  Dingwall,  where  laeeU  drawing  9  fi^  water  may 
diadiarBe  their  cargoes. 

Tie  Bay  of  Cromart  j  has  aereral  landing-place^  lately  built  for  the  conTenieoee  of  than 
wbo  frequent  this  magnificent  ooaM.  at  lD*eigDrdon,  BaUughead,  &c.  Jkc 

Sblamae,  in  the  Firth  of  Doiiii>ck,  which  la  leparatHl  frinn  that  of  Murray  by  a 
prominent  tongue  of  land,  bai  a  pier  recently  eoutrucled  for  iti  protection.  450  feet  In 
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Icogtfa,  with  an  end  or  Jetty  oF  66  feet,  retunted  at  right  angles.  The  wall  towards  the 
■ea  batters,  and  has  a  parapet  toi  its  defence ;  that  towarda  the  harbour  is  curred  on  tbe 
bee.  both  built  of  squwed  stone  and  filled  in  with  rubble. 

Ibia  is  aootber  hatboot  in  this  gulf,  which  is  eioeedingly  narrow. 

Wick,  in  the  county  of  Cuthnen,  has  a  small  harbour  protected  by  a  Jetty  at  the  mouth 
of  a  (mill  rirer;    beyond  this  resort  for  flsbing  boats  is  seen  Cape   Dunoansby,  whidi 


forkw  of  Ai&caey  Tt»m.  Caithneas  in  Scotlaitd,  lituated  in  the  latitude  oT  5S°  96" 
north,  and  3°  S'  west  longitude,  has  been  improTed  by  tbe  Btitiih  Fisheries  Society,  partly 
tinder  tbe  late  Hr.  Telford.  A  stone  bridge  connects  the  improrements  with  the  town  <» 
Wick,  formed  of  three  arches,  having  a  clear  water-way  of  156  feet,  which  was  built 
in  1805. 

Tint  rise  of  the  tide  at  oeapa  it  5  feet,  and  at  ordinary  springs  only  9  feet  6  inchea;  at 
eitraordinary  aprings,  from  the  loweat  ebb  to  the  highest  flow,  1 3  feet. 

Hie  north  harbour,  Only  adqited  for  nnall  vessels,  being  found  very  insufflrieot  for  tbe 
growing  trade  of  this  improring  Sthing  port,  in  18S3  the  south  harbour  was  undertaken  i 
tbe  quays  are  built  with  stone  of  a  hard  quality,  snd  vary  in  length  from  3  feet  to  90  feet, 
and  3  feet  B  inches  in  breadth,  and  in  thickness  from  S  to  15  inches.  These  were  set  on 
edge,  and  the  courses  placed  diagonally  in  the  slope ;  in  the  front  walla  the  eounea  were 
laid  fiat,  and  perfectly  horiiontaL 

The  foundations  of  the  slope  were  formed  of  stones  weighing  from  \5  to  SO  tons  each, 
which  were  floated  to  their  place  by  meAns  of  casks  made  of  flr  ^  each  weighed  about  95ewt, 
and  displaced  about  415  cubic  feet  of  water,  so  that  two  of  these  casks  would  lift  34^  tons 

Four  of  theae  eaiks  were  made  use  oC  and  sometimes  they  were  found  usefUl  to  lift  the 
*e>«^  loaded  with  stonesj  when  the  water  was  low  in  the  harbour, they  eierciaed  a  lift 
equal  to  44  Ions,  by  means  of  chains  passed  under  the  keeL  These  casks,  which  did  not 
cost  more  than  BI.  each,  were  found  of  great  senice  in  moving  the  stone,  which  coat  only 
Is.  6tL  per  ton,  when  they  were  moved  three  miles,  and  lowered  into  their  respective 
ntuations.  When  the  casks  were  applied  to  stones  nnder  low  water,  a  wooden  frame  was 
made  use  of  for  boring  holes  in  the  stone,  for  the  insertion  of  a  Lewis  of  rather  a  novd 
form :  the  shank  which  was  inserted  was  about  S  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and 
Upereil  upwards,  diminishing  to    l)hiidi  at  the  top,  where,  into  the  eye,  welded   at  tbe 
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top,  was  inserted  the  ring,  into  which  was  secured  the  chains.  This  shank  being  dropped 
into  the  hole  prepared  to  j-eceive  it,  a  wedge  was  driven  in,  and  by  this  means  seeurad  it 
most  effectually. 

After  the  stones  were  thus  pr^ared  and  attached  to  the  casks,  at  tiie  flow  of  the  tide,  they 
were  floated  to  their  destination. 

These  casks  were  strutted  inside  in  the  manner  of  the  spokes  of  a  whed,  and  hooped 
strongly  round  on  the  outside ;  the  stones  were  attached  to  them  by  means  of  chains,  which 
were  passed  round  each  of  a  pair  of  casks,  the'chains  being  drawn  through  the  eye  of  the 
lewis ;  each  stone  has  inserted  in  it  two  lewises,  so  that  it  was  firmly  and  securely  held  by 
the  two  casks  to  which  it  was  suspended.  One  lewis,  cTen  if  placed  immediately  over  its 
centre  of  gravity,  would  have  been  ineSRd&ot  to  prevent  the  unsteady  motion  of  the  stone, 
aiui  its  derangement  would  have  constantly  taken  place ;  this  ingenious  part  of  the  operation 
was  superintended  by  Mr.  James  Bremmer,  in  a  most  masterly  manner. 

The  south  harbour  was  completed  in  18S0,  at  a  cost  of  20,900^ 

The  Orkney  Isles,  being  much  frequented  by  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  consider- 
able attention  has  been  paid  by  the  Government  to  some  of  tbe  ports  and  landing  places 
during  the  last  few  years.  These  remarkable  islands,  forming  the  group  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  Oreades,  are  situated  between  Caithness  afid  Shetland ;  from  the 
former  they  are  about  four  miles  distant,  and  from  the  latter,  upwards  of  twenty  leagues ; 
they  are  separated  from  one  another  by  sounds,  friths,  and  ferries,  some  of  which  are  only 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  others  more  Uian  five;  though  so  connected,  the  whole  are  of 
considerable  extent,  being  seventy  miles  across  from  the  south-west  point  to  that  at  the 
north-east,  and  forty  miles  in*  the  other  direction.  The  islands  are  sixty-seven  in  number, 
thirty-nine  of  whidi,  called  Holms,  are  not  inhabited,  but  afford  occasional  pasturage  for 
cattle 

Ix^Kten  and  crabs  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  the  cockle,  which,  as  an  article  of 
food,  is  greatly  esteemed.  The  turbot,  sole,  flounder,  plaice,  holibut,  ling,  whiting, 
haddock,  cod,  and  numerous  other  marketable  fish,  are  taken  during  the  season,  and 
forwarded  to  the  different  cities  and  towns  of  the  empire. 

The  coasts  of  the  whole  of  these  islands,  with  a  few  exceptions,  may  be  seen  at  a  distance 
of  ten  leagues,  where  the  sea  is  fifty-two  fothoms  in  depth,  which  continues  within  a  league 
of  the  shore,  where  it  is  not  less  than  fifty  fothoms.  The  flood  tide  comes  from  the  north- 
west, it  is  high  water  at  frill  and  new  moon  about  half  an  hour  after  nine,  the  ordinary 
spring  tides  rise  8  feet  pcfpeidicular,  and  extraordinary  ones  14  feet.  At  the  quadratures 
the  usual  neap  tides  rise  3^  feet,  and  sometimes  6  feet.  The  greatest  rapidity  of  the  spring 
tides  is  nine  miles  an  hour,  whilst  the  neaps  have  only  a  fourth  of  that  velocity. 

Kirkwall  Bay  is  itf  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  called  the  Mainland  or  Pomona,  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  group  ;  its  latitude  is  58^  SS',  and  its  longitude  0°  25'  west ;  the 
town  is  built  upon  a  neck  of  land,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  bay,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
sea,  which  flows  at  the  backs  of  the  houses  at  high  water.     This  ancient  town  was  formerly 
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a  place  of  great  resort,  and  contributed  with  the  boroughs  of  Wick,  Dornock,  Tain,  and 
Dingwall,  to  choose  a  burgess  to  represent  them  in  parliament.  The  harbour  is  broad,  safe, 
and  capacious,  with  a  bottom  of  clay  so  firm,  and  a  depth  of  water  so  convenient,  that 
vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  take  anchorage  here. 

The  new  pier  extends  beyond  ordinary  low  water,  and  returns  at  the  head  91  feet. 

Kyle,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  narrow  channel  which  divides  it 
from  Inverness ;  this  island,  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides,  lies  at  a  distance  of  about  18  miles 
south-west  from  Harris :  on  the  south-east  it  approaches  near  to  Glenelg,  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland.     The  length  of  the  island  is  between  50  and  60  miles,  and  its  breadth  40  miles. 

A  a 
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At  the  vLllige  of  Portree  or  Rha  'a  b  newly  conitnicted  landing  qoa; ;  the  c 
■round  ii  niountiinoiu,  uid  •onie  of  the  highest  land  is  covered  with  mow  at  midni 


Ibere  are  many  fertile  plainii  and  riven  ■bounding  with  fi:A,  and  umetiina  tlw  Mj/UlaM 
wiarfftrilifira  (bund  here  ooataim  peuli  of  oonaidenblc  Tilue. 

Tairrmay,  in  the  I«le  of  Mull,  u  a  coniiderable  port,  with  a  pier  contiouiiig  sastwardt 
for  300  feet,  or  ■  little  bejond  low  water  mark.   The  Britiah  Society  for  tbe  Encounijement 


ThrM  i*  Btnat(d  on  a  tnuU  laUunni  in  the  sound  of  Idaf  ;  the  itrut  or  wund  of  Juim 
if  a  targe  and  deep  gait,  eiteoding  along  the  weatem  ooait  of  a  tongne  of  laud,  60  milei 
in  length,  wluefa  the  canal  of  Creoan  diridea  froni  tba  count;  of  Arg^le;  this  oanal. 


9  mile*  in  length,  enablei  veauli  to  avoid  a  very  dan^ont  naTintion :  the  coast    ^ 
pxta  through  the  peninsula  of  Cantyic  to  the  extremityDrLoch  Finc^  and  then  by  tbe  ci 
of  Crenan- 
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Jura  SmoB  AIm  pttr,  situated  between  the  ferriea  of  Lagg  tad  Feoline.  (md  eoDitruded 
nniler  the  direction  oThis  M^esty's  conmusuoDBCS,  i»  extremely  well  executed,  and  can  bo 
appmaebed  at  >U  times ; 
the  double  bend  giren  to 
it  aeciina  the  lafMy  oT 
panengCTs  Knj^ing  at  all 
The  width  at  top 


"■^SV^9««BH|«|B 


*-\-^ 


'a    16  tl     . 

&c«i  arc  carried  up  with 

There  are  two  rery  fine 
harbours  on  the  east  ude 
of  the  island,  that  to  the 
eoutb,  wherethe  above  pier 
ii  situated,  and  another  to 
the  north,  called  Lewland- 
manV  Bay :  they  are  with- 
in   a  few   miles  of   each 
other;  the  island  of  Jura, 
30  miles  in  length,  and  7 
miles  in  breadth  upon  an 
average,  is  the  most  ru«ed 
of  the  western  group,  being 
composed   of  rocLs  piled 
one  on  the  other,  in  most 
admired     disorder :      Mr- 
Pennsnt,     who     ascended 
Bienn->n-Oir.   with    eon- 
nderable     difficulty,    de- 
scribes the  grandeur  of  the 
prospect  from  the  summit. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  found  the 

hogfat  of  Bienn  Sheunta  pig.  t».  smuj.  iilss  nas. 

to  be  9359  feet  above  the 

level  of  the  sea,  and  Bieun-an-Oir,  S4!0  feet.     The  stones  fbnning  these  mountain 
white  and  red  granite,  and  the  shores  are  covered  with  a  fine  sand,  great  quantities  of  i 
are  annually  carried  away  in  vessels  employed  for  the  purpose,  to  he  used  in  the  n 
&cture  of  glass.      In  this  island  are  several  cairns,  rude  obelisks,  and  duns;  the  clii 
like   that  of  the    other  western 
isles,    is   eitreroely    moist:    thn  _....... 

winds  blowing  from  the  west 
loaded  with  vapour,  drawn  fitim 
the  broad  surbce  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  when  they  are  inlei^ 
cepted  by  the  high  lands,  the 
rain  often  descends  in  torrents  i 
but  although  the  climate  is  ap- 
parentiy  so  unlavourable,  there 
are  instances  of  great  longevity 
among  the  inhabitant*,  (^our 
Moo  Craen  is  said  to  have 
kept  IBO  Christnussei  in  his  own 
house ;  he  died  in  the  rdgn  of 
Charles  L 


rable 


e  land- 


ing'plflce  fbr  all  slates  of  the  tide. 
Upon  a  base  of  not  more  than 
50  feet  are  two  inclined  planes, 
with  a  jetty  dividing  them,  in- 
tended to  be  used  at  high  water, 
and  to  protect  those  lauding 
from  boats  at  either  high  or  tow 
water;  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  south,  the  lofty  jetty 
_  ^t  .^  landing-place 


Mid  SO  with  a 


n  the  at 


!T  side  when  the  wind  is 


1  the  contrary  direotiiiD. 


Carmt  Ftrry  incloui  a  bann  fi>r  the  veaaels  t 
Mla{it(d  fiir  the  ocmvaiieiuie  of  ihtpping  ottle ; 
arouiid  ia  of  a  lufBcieat  width  to  be  seniceable 


Part  Gliugoie  is  30  milea  from  the  eitj,  on  the  Clyde,  and  u  built  around  a  bann,  which 
•rai  the  Ant  eicanated  in  Scotlaod :  its  form  ii  that  of  a  rectangle,  but  il  ia  not  incloaed  bj 
lock  gata.  Beyond  thla  dock  is  a  iriile  quay,  extending  along  the  CI  jde  for  a  eoiuiderable 
distance. 

The  lifer  Clyde  hai  been  improred  greatly  linee  the  period  when  the  inhabitanta  of 
Dumbarton,  Ren&ew,  and  Glasgow,  undertook  jointly  lo  remove  the  depoiita  in  the  river 
by  ftatute  labour.  Smeaton.  in  1755  and  1758,  directed  bii  attention  Co  the  clearing  away 
of  the  numeroui  obstruction*  in  i(a  navigation,  and  afterwardi  an  act  of  parliament  wu 
obtuned  for  the  construction  of  locks,  which  was  never  carried  into  effect 

In  I7S9  the  river  was  sounded  by  Mr.  J.  Watti  and  Mr.  J.  GouUwume,  of  Cheater,  com- 
menced his  improvements  by  bclosing  the  river  between  two  artifidal  embankments,  when 
water  was  obtained  of  sufficient  depth  for  vesaela  drawing  7  feet  to  reach  Glasgow.  To 
contract  the  bed  of  the  river,  walls  of  atone  were  huilt,  in  a  direction  at  right  anelca  with 
the  stream,  at  some  distance  from  each  other ;  these  were  united  by  dikes,  which  were 
thrown  up  lo  make  the  bed  of  the  river  one  uniibrm  width  IhroughouL 

The  government  of  the  river  Clyde  is  placed  bv  act  of  Puliament  under  the  maglstratn 
and  council  of  the  ^ty  j  and  all  the  revenue,  arising  &om  tonnage,  craneage,  and  harbour 
dues,  collected  at  the  Broomielaw,  are  kept  distinct  from  the  faaSa  of  the  corporation,  and 
w«  laid  out  in  deepening  and  improving  the  river  and  harbour. 

In  IBOS  a  company  was  incorporated  for  supplying  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  its  auhurbc 
with'  water,  and  works  of  some  magnitude  were  soon  after  established  at  Cranston  Hill, 
about  a  mile  below  the  dtyi  filtering  beds  are  attached  to  the  great  reservoirs,  and  by 
means  of  powerfiil  steam  engines  and  iron  mains,  water  ia  delivered  throughout  the  streets 
and  lanea  of  the  city  in  a  pure  state. 

The  first  steam  boat  introduced  on  a  navigable  river  in  Great  Briuin  plied  between 
Glasgow  and  Greenock  in  the  year  181 1  ;  it  was  the  property  and  contrivance  of  Mr.  Henry 
Bell,  an  engineer  of  this  city  i  the  name  given  to  the  boat  was  the  Comet,  and  the  distance, 
twenty-two  miles,  was  performed  in  three  hours  and  a  half^  with  an  engine  of  three  horse 
power. 

GrreiwiJit  on  the  gulf  of  the  Clyde,  hsj  an  open  bann,  around  which  are  many  yards  for 
ahip-building. 

Am^omui.  To  defend  the  harbour  Irom  the  violence  of  the  sea,  a  long  pier  has  been 
constructed  upon  a  ridge  of  rocka,  which  may  he  seen  at  low  water  j  it  fbrnu  a  salient  angle, 
whose  ndea  extend  from  the  land  towards  the  west,  and  from  the  west  towarda  the  nortil ; 
at  some  distance  from  the  mole  stands  a  lighthouse,  to  protect  vfaaela  from  the  shoals  at 

A  wet  dock  has  been  constructed  within  the  mole,  capable  of  bolding  lOOvesaels,  drawing 
16  feet  water  ;  a  building  dock,  of  stone,  has  been  added. 
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Figaea 

Tbeae  vorks  vere  directed  by  Mr.  TeUbid,  who  employed  duum  md  voodeo  cnaa  taw 
niaing  the  large  maun  of  atone  used. 

Trom  has  a  mole,  built  in  tlie  ronn  of  a  hone-slioe,  the  outside  and  uivile  courses  of 
vhich  are  composed  of  granite,  cut  at  right  angles  with  the  joints,  and  left  tougli  eilenuilly. 
The  several  courses  Ue  with  an  inclination  of  45°,  which  occasions  the  seas  to  gfiie  off 
inure  easU  j.  There  is  a  krgc  wet  dock,  of  a  quadrangutar  fi^re,  also  built  of  granite,  and 
the  enlrance  is  trom  the  north.      To  the  east  is  a  building  dock,  with  mta  36  feet  wide. 

Ayr  Harbmir  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  ihsi  name,  where  it  Uls  into  Che  wide  am) 
open  part  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  where  Ibe  coast  is  fla{,  and  composed  of  drift  sand,  which 
has  formed  a  bar  before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  the  river,  whi^  is  of  a  considerable 
width  and  force,  and  subject  to  great  speata  in  rainy  season^  drives  the  sand  out  to  sea,  and 
prevents  the  entrance  from  brang  entirely  choked  up. 

By  the  erection  of  the  north  and  south  dikes  or  walls,  the  channel  of  the  river  has  been 
confined,  and  made  to  pass  over  tlie  Hat  sands,  which  has  maintained  ■  tolerable  depth  of 
water  in  the  harbour. 

When  Smeaton  saw  this  harbour  in  the  year  1779,  he  advised  the  raising  of  these  walls 
to  the  level  of  high  watis-  mark,  and  that  they  should  be  so  lengtheoed  that  a  greater  forte 
might  be  obtained,  and  the  hack  waters  being  driven  in  a  nortli-west  direction  might  be 
prevented  from  acting  on  the  banks ;  he  calculated  that  by  judicious  management  a  con. 
siderabic  additional  depth  of  water  might  be  obtained. 

The  harbour  commences  below  a  bridge  of  four  arches,  and  two  piers  oTslone  and  timber 
extend  5S0  yards  right  and  left  of  llie  river,  to  which  the  vcsaeli  are  moorvd. 
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In  the  town  of  Ayr,  Cromwell  established  a  fortress. 

GoWmIb  on  tke  Eden  is  situated  some  distance  beyond  Maryport,  which  is  at  the  moutli  of 
that  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  protected  by  stone  quays  and  wooden  piers. 

Workington  is  a  small  port  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Derwoit,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
three  arches,  which  does  not  interrupt  the  passage  of  small  Yessels  to  Cockermouth,  a  town 
on  its  banks,  where  the  Cocker  enters, 

Whitehaven  is  a  port  with  a  lighthouse  and  mole,  of  considerable  business,  and  the  coal 
works  in  the  neighbourhood  give  employmoit  to  numerous  coasting  vessels. 

Ravenglas9f  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eak,  has  a  deep  gul^  extending  to  Ulverstone,  where  are 
numerous  manufactories. 

Laneatier  on  the  LaifM  has  a  harbour,  whose  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  thrown  up 
by  this  torroit  stream.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  there  is  a  long  quay  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  shipping. 

Pteeton,  atuated  on  the  Ribble^  at  a  short  distance  fincmi  the  sea,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade.  « 

Liverpool,  on  the  Mersey,  ranks  next  to  London  in  point  of  importance  and  conmiercial 
wealth,  although  Leland  tdls  us  that  in  his  time  (Henry  VIII.),  **  Lyverpoole,  a  paved 
tovme,  hath  but  a  chapeL  Walton,  a  four  miles  ott,  not  fiur  from  the  Le,  is  paroche 
chirch."  Irish  merchants  then  resorted  to  it,  on  account  of  its  small  port  dues.  From  the 
time  of  William  III.  this  place  has  continued  to  increase  in  importance.  Situated  on  the 
eastern  bonk  of  the  estuary,  it  has  long  been  conadered  the  key  of  its  commerce :  the  river 
gradually  widens  towards  the  sea,  and  at  spring  tides  the  water  rises  30  feet,  and  at  dead 
neaps  cmly  IS  feet. 

The  shore,  however,  is  remarkably  flat,  and  though  vessels  rode  safely  in  the  offing, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  form  a  more  secure  place  for  them ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  the  first  floating  dock  for  ships,  called  the  Old  Dock,  was  constructed ;  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  the  Salt  House  Dock  was  formed,  and  a  pier  erected. 

In  the  following  reign  St.  George*s  Dock  wad  formed ;  piers  to  secure  the  outer  harbour, 
and  two  new  lighthouses,  were  built.  The  King's,  Queen's,  and  other  docks  have  been 
since  added*  as  have  graving-docks  and  dry  basins  for  the  convenience  of  the  shipping 
resorting  here. 

Hiese  docks  were  the  first  constructed  in  England  for  the  accommodation  of  merchandise, 
and  consist  of  wet,  dry,  and  graving ;  the  latter,  by  means  of  flood-gates,  can  admit  or 
exclude  the  entrance  of  water  at  pleasure. 

The  Old  Dock  is  198  yards  by  85  yards;  Salthouse  Dock  213  yards  by  102  yards; 
St.  George's  Dock  246  yards  by  100  yards;  King's  Dock  272  yards  by  95  yards; 
Queen's  Dock  280  yards  by  120  yards. 

The  principal  basin  of  the  West  India  Dock  measures  2600  feet  by  510  feet,  and  is 
29  feet  deep ;  contiguous  to  it  is  another  of  the  same  length,  400  feet  wide ;  the  first 
contains  SO  acres,  and  will  hold  nearly  SOO  sail ;  the  latter  contains  24  acres,  and  is  used 
for  the  vessels  about  to  proceed  outwards. 

The  London  Dock,  for  unlading,  is  1262  feet  long,  699  feet  wide,  and  contains  about 
SO  acres. 

The  East  India  Dock,  for  unlading,  is  1410  feet  long,  by  560  feet  widei  and  contains 
184  acres ;  that  for  loading  is  780  leet  long,  520  feet  wide,  aiul  contains  9\  acres. 

Between  all  these  docks  there  is  a  communication,  so  that  vessels  pass  firom  one  to 
the  otiher,  and  into  the  several  graving-docks,  without  going  into  the  river. 

Large  tunnels  pass  from  one  dock  to  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  than ;  so 
that  when  a  dock  is  to  be  deansed,  it  is  left  dry  at  low  water  by  closing  the  gates ;  the 
sluices  are  thai  opened  in  different  directions,  and  a  number  of  navigators  enter  with 
spades  and  shovels,  to  throw  the  mud  into  the  channeb  or  currents  made  by  the  sluices ; 
this,  continued  for  several  days  or  a  fortnight,  once  in  the  year,  keeps  them  tolerably  free 
fitmi  accumulation. 

Formerly  such  an  operation  was  effected  by  means  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  the 
sluicing  here  introduced  was  a  vast  improvement. 

The  Bridgewater  Dock  is  for  the  use  of  the  barges  that  belong  to  the  several  canals. 

The  five  old  docks,  without  including  the  Bridgewater  basin,  and  the  two  others,  have 
360Q  yards  in  length  of  quay,  or  a  superficies  of  28  acres.  The  dimensions  of  these 
docks  were  increased  by  the  li^  Mr.  Rennie  to  an  area  of  62  acres ;  this  was  effected  by 
suppressing  one  dock,  enlarg^ing  three  others,  and  constructing  two  new  ones,  one  to  the 
north,  and  the  other  to  the  south. 

Tlie  new  bridges  are  on  the  best  principle,  and  ^e  cranes  of  superior  construction :  the 
capstans  for  opening  and  shutting  the  gates,  the  rollers  and  chains,  are  all  of  iron. 

The  distance  between  the  quay  at  Manchester  and  these  docks  is  33  miles ;  .but  the 
channel  or  natural  course  in  the  Mersey  was  15  miles  further;  but  this  has  been  lessened 
considerably,  and  reduced  now  to  a  little  more  than  41  miles. 

At  Manchester  the  river  is   108  feet  in  width,  at  Warrington  140  feet»  at  Fidler's 
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Ferry  ITO  bet,  ud  at  Cuerdly  Point  650  fbet:  from  theooe  it  npidly  wiieta  to  3500  feet; 
it  ii  theD  Tutrrowed  (t  Rnneoni  Gap  to  ISOO-feet,  and  at  a  abort  dirtance  beyond  it* 
width  u  1200  feet,  after  which  it  eilenda  to  nearly  S) 
miles,  and  is  agun  diminitbed  at  Liierpocd  to  3300  feet 
TTie  level  oftlie  highest  tide  ioterseeti  the  bed  of  the 
tiver  at  Woolston,  a  distance,  by  tbe  course  of  the 
channel,  of  nearly  S6  miles ',  and  the  bed  of  the  lirer 
at  Mancheiter  is  49  feet  sbore  the  bed  of  the  liier  at 
Woolstan.  At  WarringtoD  is  the  first  weir,  after  which 
tile  distance  to  Mancheeter  is  diTided  into  ten  po<^ 

At  Liverpool,  the  apring  tide*  rise  33  feet,  at  RoD- 
com  16  feet  6  inches,  and  at  Warrington  B  feet  Tbe 
lowest  of  tbe  neap  tides  at  {.iterpool  is  23  feet  6  inefaesi 
and  the  depth  of  water  with  a  high  spring  tide  ia  S9  feet ; 
but  the  b«l  of  tbe  river  rises  ao  mutb  thM  at  9^  miles 
there  is  only  33  feet 

BirtcnAead,  00  the  Mersey,  nearly  opposite  to  Liver- 
pool, on  the  Qteshire  coast,  is  becoming  a  port  of  great 
importance ;  the  formation  of  numerous  docks,  and  the 
rapid  increaae  of  its  inhabitants,  bare  occasioned  a  new 
market,  a  town  hall,  and  various  other  public  edifica 
to  be  erected.  Tbe  area  of  the  market  is  430  feet  in 
length,  and  ISO  feel  in  breadth ;  its  roof  is  supported 
by  forty-gii  cast-iron  eolmnns,  S5  feet  in  height 

^brra/itKag  has  a  small  port  or  dry  harbour,  and  it* 
ancient  town  of  Conway,  surroonded  by  high  wall* 
13  feet  in  thickness,  with  twenty-tbur  circular  and  semi- 
circular towers,  give  nt  some  idea  of  a  Greek  or  Roman 
rity.  Tbe  walls  and  four  gateways  remain,  now  m. 
closing  a  wretched  collection  of  dwellings.  On  tbe 
eastern  side  of  the  wall  of  the  town  is  a  quay  ot  some 

extent ;    and  here  was  a  ferry  of  so  much  importance    '  ^ 

that  it  formed  the  landing-place  for  tboae  who  returned  S 

from  Ireland.      The  spring  tides  rise  about  IS  feet,  and  ^ 

at  low  water  the  rirer  Conway  is  not  more  than  1  SO  feet  | 

in  breadth.     The  sandy  bed  of  tbe  river  still  produces  S 

the  pearl  oyater  or  muule.  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  the  £ 

Romans,  and  the  limestone  in  the  nagfabourhood  abounds 
with  copper  ott 

Bangor,  SO  femous  f 
the  Menai  Straits,  wh 
from  the  main  land. 

Ounuirma,  the  Segontium  of  the  Romans,  is  highly 
interesting  to  the  antiquary  Ibr  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  occupies  an  oblong  square^  containing  seven 
acres  at  a  short  distance  from  tiie  present  town. 

Tbe  port  aSbrds  eicelleni  anchorage  in  10  or  IS 
felhoms  of  water,  although  the  Aber  sand  bank  forms  a 
dangerous  bar  to  vetaels  entering,  llie  quay  is  of  con- 
siderable eitent  on  the  ude  of  the  castle,  and  has  iMely 
been  greatly  improved. 

BtatoKOTu.  a  port  of  the  Isle  of  Anglsea.  has  con- 
siderable trade,  uid  in  the  nei^bourhood  are  rich  and 
extensive  copper  mines. 

Menai  lighthouse,  constructed  on  a  sunken  rock  about  n 

SCO  yards  from  the  coast  of  Anglesea,  wss  designed  by  ™ 

Mesari.  Walker  and  Burgess,  and  iU  total  cort  is  said  S 

to  have  been  13,8001: 

It  resembles  a  drcular  tower,  40  feet  in  diameter, 
75  feet  in  height,  and  30  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  at  top, 
where  it  is  capped  by  a  castellated  parapet  of  Anglesea 
marble,  llie  base  of  this  tower  is  solid  to  the  height  of 
S3  feet  S  inches,  after  which  the  walls  dimioish  at  regular 
sets-off,  of  9  inches  each,  and  al  the  level  of  high  wster 
the  diameter  is  33  feet. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  six  stories;  all  the  ■ 
■nd  are  cub  •eeiired  to  tbe  one  below  by  a  alate  jog^e,  and  t 
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entirely  through  it,  and  entering  8  inches  into  the  lower  stone.  On  the  upper  bed  of 
each  course  is  a  projecting  fillet,  which  enters  a  groove  formed  to  recvive  it  in  the  upper 
course,  and  by  this  means  no  water  can  be  admitted.  A  gallery  is  formed  above  by  pro- 
jecting the  courses  inside  and  out ;  this  supports  the  lantern,  which  is  of  cast-iron. 

The  light  is  stationary,  red,  dioptric,  of  the  first  order,  without  mirrors.  The  burner 
has  four  concentric  wiclu,  the  largest  of  which  is  3)  inches  in  diameter,  and  consumes  a 
pint  of  oil  per  hour.  The  mortar  used  in  the  construction  consisted  of  three  of  sand,  one 
of  lime,  and  oneof  pozzolana.  A  fiwt-bridge  unites  this  lighthouse  with  the  shore.  On  a 
rock  at  a  short  distance  is  a  beacon  formed  of  a  cone  of  masonry,  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  37  feet  high :  on  the  top  is  a  staff  and  globe,  which  rise  1 3  feet  above  the  apex ; 
the  globe,  4  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  copper  bands,  is  36  feet  above  high  water  mark. 

Lighthouse  lamps,  as  now  supplied  with  oil,  are  of  the  Argand  or  Fresnel  construction, 
and  great  attention  is  requisite  to  the  ventilation  of  the  chambers ;  where  a  quantity  of  oil 
is  burnt  in  a  short  space  of  time  a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  which 
renders  the  atmosphere  unwholesome.  A  pound  of  oil  in  combustion  produces  1*06  pounds 
of  water,  and  2*86  pounds  of  carbonic  acid;  this  increase  of  weight  being  due  to  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  firom  the  atmosphere,  one  part  of  hydrogen  taking  eight  parts  by 
wei^t  of  oxygen  to  form  water.  An  Argand  gas-burner  in  four  hours,  when  placed  in 
the  window  of  a  shop,  produces  2)  pints  of  water.  Lighthouses  are  now  usually  fitted  with 
one  large  central  lamp,  the  outer  wick  of  which  is  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  or  with  many 
single  Argand  burners,  each  having  a  parabolic  reflector.  Professor  Faraday  has  contrived 
a  method  to  keep  the  air  in  the  chamber  pure,  and  to  ventilate  the  lamps  by  flues  which 
maintain  fresh  sir  within  the  lantern ;  this  in  performed  by  means  of  a  chimney  or  copper 
tube,  4  inches  in  diameter,  not  in  one  length,  but  in  three  or  four ;  the  lower  end  of  each 
portion,  for  about  1|  inch,  u  opened  out  into  a  conical  form,  measuring  5}  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  lowest  part  When  these  pipes  are  put  together  to  form  the  chimney,  the 
upper  end  of  the  bottom  piece  is  inserted  about  \  inch  into  the  cone  of  the  next  piece 
above^  and  fixed  there  by  three  ties  or  pins,  leaving  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  air-way. 

After  the  ventilating  chimney  is  thus  completed,  it  is  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
lamp  chimney  enters  about  |  inch  into  the  lower  con^  and  the  top  of  the  ventilating 
chimney  enters  into  the  cowl  or  head  of  the  lantern.  The  ventilating  flue,  thus  ingeniously 
contrived,  is  found  to  carry  off  all  the  products  of  combustion  into  the  cowl ;  none  passes 
into  the  conical  apertures  from  the  flue  into  the  air  of  the  lantern,  but  a  portion  of  the 
air  passes  from  the  lantern  by  these  apertures  into  the  flue,  and  thus  ventilates  it. 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  striking  the  cowl  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  the  steadiness  of 
the  flames  the  ventilating  flue  carrying  up  every  thing,  and  bringing  nothing  down.  In 
lighthouses,  where  many  separate  lamps  and  reflectors  are  made  use  ot,  a  system  of 
gathering  pipes  is  resorted  to ;  these  are  brought  together  behind  the  reflectors,  and  enter 
one  large  pipe,  which  passes  off  to  the  cowl  at  top.  A  seven-eighth  inch  pipe  is  found 
mxfficient  for  a  single  lamp,  and  this  is  made  to  pass  downwards  through  the  aperture  in  the 
reflector  owet  the  lamp,  and  dips  an  inch  into  the  lamp  glasses,  when  the  draught  upwards 
is  such,  that  not  only  do  all  the  products  of  combustion  enter  the  tube,  but  air  also 
passes  down  between  the  top  edge  of  the  lamp-glass  and  the  tube,  and  is  finally  carried  off 
with  the  smoke.  The  tube  should  not  dip  more  than  \  inch  into  the  lamp-glass,  or  the 
whole  of  the  burnt  air  would  not  escape. 

Hofyhead,  or  the  Caer  Cybi  of  the  Britons,  is  situated  on  a  small  island  at  the  north-west 
extremity  of  Anglesea;  here  are  the  remains  of  numy  Roman  constructions,  as  well  as 
British.  This  port,  being  the  nearest  to  Dublin,  has  occasioned  it  at  all  times  to  be  much 
frequented ;  latterly  it  has  undergone  considerable  improvement,  and  a  new  lighthouse  been 
erected.  The  piers  in  fiY>nt  of  the  port  are  upwards  of  1300  yards  in  length,  and  the 
base  90  yards  in  breadth.  The  slope  towards  the  sea  is  made  5  to  1,  and  the  breadth  at 
top  b  8  feet  At  8  feet  below  the  top  a  way  is  formed,  48  feet  in  breadth,  which  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  quay.  At  the  end  of  the  pier  the  quay  is  47  feet  above  the  level  of  low 
water  mark,  and  6  feet  above  high  water.  All  the  masonry  is  executed  with  granite 
obtained  in  the  vicinity,  and  towards  the  head  of  the  piw  is  formed  a  jetty  or  spur  which 
advances  60  feet,  and  has  a  width  of  164  feet 

It  appears  from  Tacitus  (in  Vita  Agricolie),  that  the  Romans  had  a  settlement  here,  and 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  people  of  Ireland.  No  place  could  be  more 
advantageously  situated  for  such  a  purpose,  as  it  projects  fiir  into  the  Mare  Vergivum  of 
Ptolemy,  and  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  stations  on  the  western  shores  of 
Flavia  Csesariensis :  Mr.  Pennant  has  described  a  Pharos  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
called  Pen  Caer  Cybi,  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  no  great  distance  a  regularly  bused  wall, 
10  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in  thickness^  which  surrounds  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram, 
^e  fourth  being  open  to  the  harbour.  At  each  angle  was  a  circular  tower.  By  some  these 
fortifications  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  celebrated  chieftain  Caswallon  Law-hir, 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  Picts,  who  infested  these  coasts  after  the  final  departure  of 
the  Romans. 
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Towards  the  south  is  uiothei  pier,  and  within  ii  a  wet  dock,  contaiDiDg  upvarda  of  32 
acre*,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  19  feet.  To  the  south  of  the  port,  an  the  rocks,  stands  one 
lighthoiuc,  and  another  ia  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mole. 

ilbtryliBiA  has  a  small  port,  and  in  the  luigbbourbood  aie  eitcnsiTe  lead  miuci,  which 
afford  employment  to  tile  shippiDs. 

MUfont  Htarat,  surrounded  by  kifty  mouutaios,  peitetratei  &i  inland,  and  has  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  the  largest  lesaels  of  vai.     At  Pembroke  is  an  arsenal. 

^iMfiuai,  an  excellent  seaport,  fbimed  by  the  conitructioD  of  moles,  by  Captun  Huddart, 
is  situated  on  the  western  nde  of  the  riier  Tawe. 

Cardiff 'a  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  TaiT,  about  three  miles  from  Rumney  Bridge,  waA 
the  town  was  once  surrounded  by  thick  and  lofiy  walk      The  new  cut  to  the  quays  admiti 
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shipping  of  200  tons ;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  many  canals  and  railroads,  which  greatly 
contribute  to  the  busness  of  this  port. 

BrUtol  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  empire,  and  the  great  emporium  of  the 
western  counties ;  in  the  eleventh  century,  we  find  its  inhabitants  trading  with  Ireland, 
Norway,  and  every  part  of  Europe :  though  the  city  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  8  miles 
firom  the  ocean,  yet  the  Avon  and  Frome  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  allow  vessels  of 
any  burthen  to  arrive  at  it.  The  quay  and  harbour  have  received  improvements  at  various 
times,  and  a  company  was  established  in  1804,  that  undertook  the  formation  of  extensive 
docks,  which  were  completed  about  five  years  af^rwards,  covering  82  acres  of  ground ; 
they  extend  21  nules,  and  at  all  hours  vessels  may  pass  from  Dunhead  to  the  quays,  and 
discharge  their  cargoes  while  afloat :  the  arms  of  Bristol,  which  consist  of  a  diip  and  a 
castle,  have  the  motto  Virtute  et  industrid,  which  should  be  ever  remembered  by  commercial 
men. 

The  Frome,  below  its  junction  with  the  Avon,  resembles  a  vast  basin,  which  traverses  the 
greater  part  of  the  city ;  around  this  artificial  port  are  a  range  of  quays.  The  vessels 
coming  up  the  Avon  are  first  admitted  by  a  lock  into  an  entrance  dock,  called  Cum- 
berland lock,  which  can  be  made  dry  ;  then,  by  a  second  and  third  lock,  they  enter  the  great 
basin. 

The  Cumberland  dock  is  built  of  stone,  and  its  subterranean  aqueducts,  with  elliptical 
openings,  are  admirably  contrived  for  sluicing  and  clearing  away  the  mud.  Here  are 
docks  for  building  and  careenins  vessels,  spacious  timber-yards,  and  numerous  basins, 
where  ships  may  always  remun  afloat.  ' 

This  port  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  displayed  by  its  engineer, 
Mr.  William  Jessop,  whose  fiither  was  engaged  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  Eddy  stone 
lighthouse,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smeaton :  the  engineer  employed  at  Bristol  was  bom 
at  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1745,  and  died  in  1814  ;  the  improvements  he  made  were  highly 
important,  and  chiefly  consisted  of  the  conversion  of  the  rivor  Avon  into  an  immense 
floating  dock,  which  extended  over  70  acres ;  this  was  efiected  by  diverting  the  river 
Avon  for  a  length  of  two  miles,  and  then  cutting  a  canal  to  carry  ofi^  its  waters  at  the  back 
of  the  city ;  by  such  a  project  three  miles  of  the  rivers  Avon  and  Frome  were  converted 
into  a  deep  wet  dock,  an  entrance  basin,  with  double  lock  chambers  opening  into  the 
Avon  below,  and  a  single  chamber  into  the  old  river  above. 

Bridgewater  is  a  port  where  the  tide  rises  40  feet,  and  frequently  occasions  damage  to 
the  shipping.  The  most  considerable  portion  of  the  town  formerly  occupied  the  east 
side  of  the  river ;  now  it  b  on  the  western ;  there  is  an  ancient  bridge  of  three  arches, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  quay. 

Watchet  and  Minekead  are  two  small  ports  on  this  coast,  and  from  the  first  named  is 
shipped  the  lime  so  celebrated  for  hydraulic  purposes. 

flfiraccmbe  has  its  port,  surrounded  by  a  semicircle  of  hills,  which  contribute  much  to  its 
security. 

Banutsqfde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taw,  is  a  town  of  importanca,  and  vessels  can  safely 
anchor  under  its  long  and  spacious  quay,  which  extends  for  a  eonsiderable  distance  be- 
yond a  bridge  of  nxteen  arches,  which  crosses  the  river.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tawe  a 
bar  u  thrown  up,  which  prevents  vessels  exceeding  200  tons  entering  the  river. 

Bidtfbrd  is  another  port,  south  of  Bristc^  where  merchant  vessels  may  anchor  alongside  a 
spacious  quay,  built  at  the  side  of  the  river. 

BlarUand  is  a  sinall  artificial  port,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  fishermen  frequenting  this  coast. 

Ikulstow,  on  the  sooth  bank  of  tlie  Camel,  is  the  best  port  on  this  coast ;  here  is  a 
channel  for  ships  at  low  water,  18  feet  deep,  and  400  feet  in  width  ;  and  vessels  can  at  all 
times  come  aloogade  the  quay,  and  to  the  custom-house  built  a4joining  it. 

St  Iv^t  Hcofhovr  is  situated  five  leagues  north-east  of  Cape  Cornwall,  and  upon  the  entry 
of  the  British  Channd  lies  nearly  opposite  Mount's  Bay  ;  this  harbour  is  in  depth  about  2 
miles,  and  in  width  4  miles,  having  in  the  middle,  at  low  water,  full  10  fiithoms.  The 
bottom  is  elean,  and  composed  of  a  fine  white  sand,  or  the  fragments  of  sea-shells ;  under- 
neath this  is  a  blue  clay,  forming  excellent  anchorage  ground.  A  bold  rocky  promontory, 
ealled  the  Island,  is  situated  ai  the  nortl^west  comer  of  the  bay ;  this  is  joined  by  a  narrow 
neck  to  the  main  land,  and  projecting  towards  the  east  forms  an  harbour  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  bay,  which  is  well  defended  from  all  wmds,  except  those  from  the  north-east. » 
Hiis  interior  harbour  is  almost  left  dry  at  low  q>ring  tides;  but  the  fine  soft  sand  that 
lines  the  bottom  of  this  bay  affords  an  easy  bed  fat  ships  when  left  by  the  tides ;  for  larger 
vessels  there  is  an  excellent  road,  where  they  may  ride  safe  -from  all  north-westerly, 
westerly,  south-westerly,  southerly,  and  south-easterly  winds,  in  6  or  7  fethoms  of  water, 
at  low  spring-tides.  Mr.  Smeaton  visited  this  port  in  the  year  1766,  and  furnished  a 
design  for  a  pier,  60  fiithoms  in  length ;  and  he  advised  that  if  upon  an  examination  of  the 
soil,  there  should  not  be  found  any  rock  upon  which  the  foundations  might  be  laid,  they 
should  work  upon  the  principle  the  French  call  pierre  perdu,  or  cast-stones,  that  is  to 
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Mjf  tnr  droppinff  a  luge  qiun^tj  of  rough  stones  in  m  proper  direction  mud  width*  so  as 
to  form  an  uti£cial  toSl  or  buelbr  the  pis  i  these  stones,  sinking  b;  degrees  into  the  sand, 
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and  being  followed  b;  othem,  will  rest  upon  the  former,  and  so  on,  till  the  hnnat  become 
firm;  for  tlie  sand,  lying  verj  close  and  compact,  will  bear  any  wrlght  w>ien  not  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  sea.  Bj  this  method  more  slone  is  required  than  if  the  pier  he  built 
upon  a  regular  base  i  but  tbe  whole  being  of  Tcry  rough  stone,  and  eiecuted  without 
timber  work,  it  will  be  cheeper  and  more  secure  than  soy  thing  can  be  made  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  piles  and  timber  upon  sand. 

The  pier,  so  raised  to  iisif  tide,  or  even  to  the  top,  was  to  act  as  a  breakwater  or  defencs 
against  tbe  sea,  and  Smeaton  estimated  that  the  cost  would  be  Ti.  6d.  per  cube  yard. 

The  highest  tpring-tides  being  S6  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  sand,  the  pier  was  to  bs 
carried  up  solid  to  the  height  of  SO  feet ;  and  suppoung  the  settlement  in  the  sand  to  bs 
6  &el,  the  whole  height  would  be  36  feet.  The  pier  was  to  better  half  iU  height  on 
each  ude,  and  as  the  top  was  to  be  94  teet  in  breadth,  tbe  base  would  be  60  foet,  and  the 
mean  brodth  43  fiwt ;  this  multiplied  by  36  feet,  the  height,  gave  a  seeliDaal  area  of 

Smeatmi  recommended  that  the  shore*  should  be  planted  with  tea  rushes,  which  were 
found  to  entangle  the  sand,  prevent  its  blowing  about,  and  retain  it  in  tbe  north  bay,  where 
it  arises,  and  by  this  means  the  breadth  of  the  neck  (j  land  that  joins  the  island  would  b% 

PnaiOKt  harbour  has  a  moletto  protect  it,  but  the  port  is  dry  at  low  water.  . 

FalmouA  has  a  spacious  port  and  quay,  from  whence  the  packets  bound  to  Spun,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  West  Indies,  take  their  departure. 

Foietji  is  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  that  name,  and  tbo  town  is  built  upoa 
its  western  bank. 

Kj/moiM  Aniad^  on  entering,  has  to  the  east  the  celebrated  breakwater ;  after  pasnng 
which  a  natural  basin  is  arrived  at,  into  which  tbe  Tamar  and  Plym  discharge  themselves, 
farming  the  harbour,  comprebendlng  the  three  diviaioDS  of  tbe  Uamoaie,  tbe  Catwater,  and 
the  Sound. 


account  of  the  tovn  in  the  reign  of  Elinbeth,  ud  of  its  new  cbMrttr,  then  gnoted  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Fnmcit  Dnkei  vho  brought  »*ter  to  all  the  bousea  by  meani  of  leaden 
pipes  from  a  reaerroir  wbieh  he  (btmed  above  the  town,  the  propert)'  of  vbich  be  Tested 
in  the  mayor  and  commonaltj',  and  tbeit  ■ueces»n  for  erer.  The  irater  vaa  coureyed 
to  the  reaerroir,  through  a  winding  channel  of  94  miles,  &om  aome  spring!  at  Dartmoor  i 
this  enterprise  of  the  gallant  admiral  is  perhaps  the  earliest  example  in  England  of  sup- 
plying a  town  with  water  brou^t  from  a  distance. 

Plymouth  has  had  at  Tanous  times  connderable  fortifications  erected  around  it  for  its 
security :  its  most  ancient  fort,  built  in  the  reign  of  £dward  II T.^  is  by  Leland  styled 
"  a  strong  castcl  quadrate,  having  at  each  corner  a  great  round  tower.^  Tbis  fortress 
which  stood  on  the  south  of  the  town,  near  the  pier,  is  now  nearly  demolished,  as  are  the 
numerous  block-houses  vhivh  were  erected  at  different  points  of  the  harbour  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elisabeth.  Some  traces  of  them  may  perhaps  yet  be  seen  on  the  site  of  the 
fcrt  which  occupied  Hoe  Cliff,  where  the  citadel  now  stands.  The  view  from  the  citadel 
Bomprehends  Mater  Tower,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  town  of  Dock,  now  Devonport,  Mount 
Wise,  and  the  TamiTi  the  beautifid  bay  of  Cauaand,  the  Sound,  the  Bristol  Channel,  and, 
in  fine  weather,  Eddystone  lighthouse,  the  scenery  arotind  Saltram.  Plympton,  Hary  Vtie, 
and  the  lofty  bills  of  Dartmoor. 

St.  mcholas  Isle,  also  fortified,  is  connected  to  the  south-west  shore  by  ■  nDgc  of 
rocks,  wbich  sre  uncovered  at  low  tides.  Near  the  Devil's  Point  is  the  victualling  oSlces, 
where  are  granaries,  bakehouses,  and  every  requisite  for  the  supply  of  a  large  navy.  The 
docks,  situated  about  a  miles  from  Plymouth,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hamoaie,  sre 
defended  by  strong  fi>rtifications,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  examples  ofa  maritime 
establishment  in  the  world ;  they  contain  upwards  of  TS  acrea.  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall  30  tett  high.  Basins,  docks,  slips,  rigging  houses,  artificers'  shops,  maat-honses 
and  ponds,  rope-bouses,  mould  lofts,  and  all  that  can  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  navy  of 
a  giest  nation,  are  provided  on  a  most  perfect  and  extensive  scale. 

The  basin,  made  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  has  within  it  a  dock  19S  feet  fit  length, 
66  (rttt  wide,  and  33  feet  deep. 

Adjoining  the  south  jetty  are  the  rigging-houses,  480  feet  in  length,  three  stories  high; 
and  on  the  other  two  side^  fbnning  a  square^  are  various  store-bouses.      Beyond  these,  to 
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the  south,  is  a  slip  for  hauling  up  and  graving  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  finrther  on  is  a 
canal  70  feet  wide,  whieh  has  a  basin  at  the  upper  end  for  small  boats.  An  anchor  niana* 
fiictory  and  smith's  workshops  adjoin  the  whar^  near  which  are  three  slips ;  northward 
lie  the  mast-house  and  pond.  The  rope-makers*  buildings  are  1200  feet  in  length,  and 
two  stories  in  height ;  in  the  upper  twine  is  made»  and  in  the  lower  cables  are  layed  or 
twisted  together,  the  largest  of  which  are  more  than  24  inches  in  circumference,  and  weigh 
upwards  of  8  tons. 

The  double  dock,  situated  near  the  north  jetty,  will  contain  two  vessels,  lying  one  a-head 
of  the  other,  but  divided  by  gates.  The  Union  dock,  240  feet  in  length,  87  feet  wide,  and 
27  feet  deep,  is  freed  with  Portland  stone,  having  blocks  of  granite  to  support  the  shores. 

Hie  New  Union  or  North  New  dock  is  260  feet  long,  85  feet  wide,  and  28  feet  deep, 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  work  executed  before  the  year  1 790,  were  by 
Mr.  Barlby. 

PhfVMuth  Breakwater  is  composed  of  three  arms  or  bends ;  the  centre  is  in  length  3000 
feet,  and  each  of  the  others  1050  feet,  both  inclining  on  an  angle  of  20  degrees.     The  length 
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of  the  whole,  measured  at  the  top,  is  5100  feet,  and  at  low  water  line  5310  feet  At 
the  western  extremity,  a  circular  foundation  was  prepared,  to  receive  the  lighthouse, 
570  feet  in  diameter.  The  general  depth  of  water  varies  firom  36  to  60  feet  at  low  water 
spring  tides,  which  generally  rises  about  18  feet,  and  at  neaps  from  12  to  14  feet 
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This  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Rennie,  in  the  centre  of  Plymouth  Sound,  the  first 
stone  b^ng  deposited  on  August  12.  181 S.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  on  the  eastern 
side  is  |  mile  in  width,  and  here  there  are  6  or  7  fethoms  of  water :  the  western,  which  is 
the  entrance  most  used  by  the  shipping,  is  about  the  same  width,  and  varies  in  depth  from 
7  to  9  fethoms  at  low  water  spring  tides. 
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The  work  is  chiefly  composed  of  limestone  obtained  at  Oreston,  about  4  miles  distant, 
where  the  quarry  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laira. 

TTie  exterior  slope,  below  the  line  of  low  water,  was  formed  by  the  sea,  and  is  now 
ascertained  to  lie  at  from  3  to  4  feet  horizontal  to  1  of  perpendicular ;  and  from  the 
low  water  line  upwards,  it  is  5  to  1.  The  inner  slope  is  2  ftit  horisontal  to  1  of  per- 
pendicular fi^nn  the  base  to  the  top,  which  is  laid  2  feet  above  high  water  spring  tides. 
The  width  here  is  45  feet,  and  in  the  centre  it  forms  a  ridge  12  inches  higher.  Beyond 
the  slope  towards  the  sea  there  is  an  additional  work  or  foreshore  30  feet  in  width  at  the 
east  end,  50  feet  in  the  centre,  and  70  feet  at  the  west  end  ;  this  rises  about  5  feet  above 
the  level  of  low  water,  and  is  intended  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  to  prevent  the 
undermining  of  the  chief  work  beyond  it 

The  stone  was  raised  in  large  blocks,  some  of  which  contained  10  tons,  and  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  in  the  direction  set  out  for  the  breakwater,  care  being  taken  that  the  greater 
number  ^ere  deposited  upon  the  outer  slope.  After  a  number  of  these  large  noasses  had 
been  lowered,  a  smaller  class  of  stones,  quarry  rubbish,  rubble,  and  lime  screenings,  were 
thrown  in  to  fill  up  the  interstices,  and  close  all  the  cavities ;  these  found  their  positimi, 
by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  the  great  mass  became  as  it  advanced  perfectly  wedged 
together;  in  the  storm  which  occurred  in  November,  1824,  the  sea  made  the  outer  slope 
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5  feet  to  1  perpendicular,  and  drore  all  the  rubble  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  dope, 
making  its  area  equal  to  the  other.  Time  was  requisite  to  give  the  whole  its  perfect  con- 
solidation, which  being  obtained,  and  no  movement  in  the  masses  being  apparent,  the 
slope  on  the  side  towards  the  sea  down  to  the  foreshore  was  cased  with  regular  courses 
of  masonry,  which  was  dowelled,  joggled,  dovetailed,  and  cramped  together,  to  lay  the 
lower  courses  of  which  the  diving  bell  was  made  use  of.  The  three  lower  courses  were 
all  granite,  laid  horizontally  on  their  natural  beds ;  these  were  dovetailed,  lewised,  and 
bolted  to  each  other.  The  mortar  was  compounded  of  one  part  of  Italian  pussohina,  one 
part  Aberthaw  lime,  mixed  with  two  parts  of  fine  sharp  freshwater  sand:  this  com- 
position, before  it  was  used,  was  ^11  worked  together  in  a  mill,  with  as  little  water  as 
possible ;  this,  when  applied  to  the  masonry,  speedily  became  bard.  Roman  cement  was 
employed  for  the  outer  joints  and  for  some  distance  within,  and  to  increase  its  setting. 
For  the  interior  of  the  work,  a  concrete  was  made  use  ol^  composed  as  the  first,  but  with 
a  greater  quantity  of  sand. 

To  transport  the  stone  from  the  quarries  to  the  breakwater,  vessels  of  about  60  tons* 
burthen  were  employed ;  these  had  two  nulways  laid  along  them,  parallel  to  eftch  other, 
and  towards  the  stem  they  formed  an  inclined  plane,  which  prevented  the  trucks  from 
running  too  far.  The  blocks  of  stone  were  placed  upon  trucks,  and  then  in  parallel  lines 
on  the  nulways.  After  the  vessel  had  arrived  at  its  destination,  the  trucks  wore  dis- 
charged of  their  load  by  heaving  them  up ;  this  was  done  by  windlasses  placed  on  the 
deck;  when  the  truck  had  arrived  at  the  inclined  plane,  it  was  tilted  over  by  its  own 
weight,  and  the  stone  was  at  once  let  go,  and  deposited  into  the  sea ;  the  truck  th^i  made 
way  for  another,  and  after  the  whole  was  discharged,  the  vessel  returned,  to  be  again 
freighted  at  the  quarry :  to  economise  time,  steam-tugs  were  made  use  of,  and  consequently 
many  voyages  were  performed  in  a  day.  To  guide  the  vessels  and  to  oiable  them  to  shoot 
out  their  load  in  the  proper  place,  buoys  wo-e  laid  down  in  the  line  at  every  30  feet ;  an 
account  was  kept  of  the  quantity  deposited,  and  the  level  it  rose  to,  so  that  at  all  times  the 
actual  state  of  the  work  was  known. 

This  important  work  is  so  situated,  that  vessels  can  enter  the  Sound  with  either  an 
easterly  or  westerly  wind;  and  the  two  entrances  are  so  set  out,  that  the  tidal  and 
fi«sh  water  keep  them  at  all  times  clear,  and  prevent  any  deposit  or  accumulation  of  sand 
from  obstructing  them. 

Tlie  heaviest  gales  are  those  from  the  south  and  west,  when  the  breakwater  is  exposed 
to  the  whole  violence  of  the  vast  Atlantic ;  hitherto  it  has  been  found  to  stand  against  this 
power,  and  effectually  to  check  the  waves  which  uninterruptedly  roll  through  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  8,369,261  tons  of  stone  are  computed  to  have  been  used  in  this  stupendous  un- 
dertaking from  the  year  1812  to  March,  1841,  when  it  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
1)  million  sterling.  A  calculation  has  also  been  made  upon  the  entire  cubical  contents  as 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  stone  deposited,  and  it  is  found  that  die  interstices  occupy 
about  37  per  cent  of  the  whole,  which  arises  from  the  employment  of  large  blocks  of  stones. 

Messrs.  Walker  and  Burgess  have  constructed  at  the  western  end  a  lighthouse,  designed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Rennie.  The  dimension  of  this  lighthouse,  which  is  circular,  is  14  feet 
clear  diameter,  and  the  centre  of  the  light  is  placed  55  foet  above  the  top  of  the  breakwater. 
It  is  built  of  granite,  and  divided  by  floors  into  store,  dwelling,  bed,  and  watch  rooms. 
The  lantern  is  12  feet  in  width,  and  7  feet  6  inches  high,  in  which  is  a  di^tric  fixed  light 
with  mirrors ;  the  south  side  shows  red  lights,  and  the  north  white»  which  distinguishes  it 
firom  the  other  lights  on  the  coast. 

Where  this  lighthouse  is  placed,  the  diameter  of  the  head  of  the  breakwater  is  390  feet  at 
the  level  of  low  water,  and  at  the  top  75  feet.  All  the  lower  courses  are  secured  with  slate 
dowels,  and  vertical  and  horizontal  doweb  18  inches  loc^  and  6  inches  square  at  the  centre^ 
sunk  8  inches  into  the  lower  course  of  stone ;  both  ends  are  also  dovetailed,  and  secured  in 
their  places  by  plugs  of  copper,  and  by  wedges  driven  into  the  lower  stone. 

EddysUme  Lighthouse  is  built  upon  a  rock,  which  lies  nearly  south-west  from  the  middle 
of  Plymouth  Sound,  according  to  the  true  meridian ;  and  the  nearest  point  of  land  is  the 
promontory  called  Ramhead,  which  is  distant  about  10  miles,  and  bears  from  thence  south, 
scarcely  one  point  west,  or,  by  the  compass,  south-west  by  south,  allowing  two  points  o^ 
variation  of  the  north  end  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  westward.  These  rocks  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  set  or  current  of  the  tides  which  are  observed  there.  An 
eddy  of  the  tide  is  a  current  setting  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  main  stream,  and  is 
occasioned  by  some  obstruction  ;  this  eddy  may  be  either  a  -smoothness  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  or  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  tide,  according  to  the  velocity  of  the 
stream,  or  the  size  of  the  island  or  rock  which  interposes  to  produce  it. 

The  rocks  are  situated  in  west  longitude  4^  5',  and  north  latitude  50*^  10',  aod  consist 
of  three  principal  ridges,  called  the  House,  South,  and  East  Ree&.  They  lie  north  and 
south,  in  which  direction  their  greatest  extent  is  600  or  70Q  feet ;  there  is  also  a  small 
rock,  called  the  North-east,  seen  only  in  spring  tides,  which  lies  about  1000  feet  from  the 
House  Rock.     They  are  oither  granite  or  gneiss,  called  in  Cornwall  moorstone;   they 
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■bound  with  feUp«r,  whioh  u  of  ■  broirniah  colour,  and  conUin  ■  number  of  irreguliT- 
■hiped  white  specks ;  the;  dip  towirdi  the  north-west,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  perpeii- 
dicular  to  two  horiumtal. 

On  the  dajaof  ftiUmoon  it  ii  high  water  at 
the  Eddjstone  at  a  quarter  put  five  o'clock ; 
the  tide  of  flood  >eti  eaiterlj,  or  up  Channel, 
■nd  the  d>b  tide  aeta  westerly ;  spring  tide* 
rise  Irom  16  to  18  feet,  and  neap  tidea  from 
10  to  1 1  feet :  at  these  rocks,  and  upon  tha 
oppoaite  shores,  it  is  high  water  about  Sj  baun 
aooDer  than  in  the  middle  of  the  ChanneL 

TIk  first  lishthouae  was  oommenced  in  tfae 
year  1696  under  the  generil  powers  lodged  in 
the  Mutera,  Wudeiu,  and  Assistants  of  the 
Trinity  House,  who  were  empowered  in  the 
reign  of  Eliubeth  to  erect  and  set  up  beacons, 
marks,  and  si^^  fiir  the  sea,  needAU  lor  aroid- 
ing  the  dangers,  and  to  renew,  continue,  and 
maintain  tho  wne. 

Mr.  Henry  Winslanley,  of  Littlebury,  in 
the  county  of  Eimi,  was  the  en^eer  bold 
enough  to  undertake  this  building  which  oo- 
cupied  three  year*  in  omstructing ;  he  com- 
menced by  making  twelve  holes  in  the  rock, 
and  iutrodudng  as  many  irons  3}  inches  in 
diameter,  around  which  he  carried  up  a  man 
of  maaonry  14  feet  in  diameter,  13  feel  high 
upon  the  upper  side,  and  1 7  feet  on  the  lower ; 
on  this  was  constructed  the  upper  stories, 
which  were  probably  of  timber. 

Ilie  base  was  afterwards  increased,  io  that 
its  diameter  was  S4  feet ;  above  this,  the 
■tructure  had  a  polygonal  fbnn  of  tweWa 
■idea,  and  the  upper  or  look-out  room  had 
eight  i  the  wht^e  underwent  a  tborou|^ 
^ange,  or  reconstnintion,  and  the  lighthouse, 
as  completed  in  1699,  bore  no  resemblance  to 
the  first  design. 

On  NoTember  96.  1703,  ■  riolent  storm 
carried  away  the  li^tbouse ;  and  Hr.  Win- 
slanley, the  workmen  employed  in  its  repair, 
and  the  light-keepers,  all  periafaed. 

Hr.  J^n  Rudyerd.  a  aUk-meroer  upon 
Ludgste  Hill,  was  in  the  year  1T06  em- 
ployed to  reconstruct  it ;  and  whatever  he 
required  as  a  mechanist  was  ably  supplied  by 
two  shipwrights  from  the  king's  yard  at 
Woolwich.  A  inicle  wai  the  fiirm  be  aeleded 
fiir  the  plan  of  the  new  building,  and  after 
making  a  Dumber  of  holes  in  the  rock  by 
means  of  jumpers,  he  inserted  the  iron 
branches,  to  bold  his  work  firmly  to  the  foun- 
dations prepared  for  it.  The  holes  were  a\ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
two  which  formed  the  breadth  far  the  branch 
•at  the  surface  of  the  rock  were  about  ^  inches, 
and  these  holes  were  bored  slanting,  so  that  at 
the  bottom  they  were  fiiU  S\  inches  apart 
Between  every  two  holes  was  bored  a  third, 
and  afkerwards  the  rock  between  them  was 
broken  away  by  square-bced  pummels,  when 
a  bole  of  ■  dovetailed  ahape  was  obtained  / 
S{  inches  wide,  7}  inches  broad  at  top,  and''^ 
8J  inches  at  bottom,  and  in  depth  15  or  16 
inches.      The«  hole)  were  not  eiactly  alike 

in   dimension,    and   it  became    necessary    to       Fig.  no,     wnsriHur'a  uonvaun. 
Saige  an  iron  expressly  to  fil  ew:h. 


The  nuiD  pieces  of  cwh  bt 
and  *t  tbt  boitom  6]  incbn 
■dmit  a  kejr,  which,  at  the 
bottom,  vu  S  inchei,  and 
at  the  top  3  ioeba,  which, 
when  driien,  fixed  the 
whole  in  the  DuiueT  of  a 
doTatail  or  lewis. 

liic  bolei  being  fitted 

titjr  oT  melted  tallow  wu 
Doured  iota  cub ;  the 
'■ranch  and  key  being 
heated  to  ■  blue  heat  wat 
put  into  tbe  taUaw,  and 
the  kej  Grmlj  drifen,  ao 
that  the  ipaoe  which  the 
iron   did  not  occupy  waa 


quaotitf  of  pewter,  made 
red-hot.  wai  poured  in 
rrom  a  ladle,  which  being 


iron,  pewta,  and  tallow 
were  found  unaffected  by 

which  apparently  had 
nerer  penetrated  into  tbe 
holea     which  .contained    . 


lengtbwayi  upon  the  low- 
eat  (tep  of  the  rock,  and  of 
■  depth  to  leach  to  the 
level  of  the  next  abore. 
Orer  thoe  were  laid  craea- 
wiae  another  layer  of 
timber;  and  above  thii. 
othera,  taking  care  to  ci«a 
each  oltemite  course,  until 
a  tnaai  of  timber  waa  piled 
up  two  complete  eouraea 
higher  than  the  higheit 
part  of  the  rock,  andthne 
were  all  trenailed  together. 
In  the  middle  of  thia  aeries 
of  timber  platfomu  stood 
an  uprigfat  matt,  which 
wai  firmly  aevured  to  the 
rock  by  two  (tout  ironii 

br  guiding  all  the  reat 
of  the  tuperstructure.  as 
there  were  altogeihet  36 


through    these   352  holes       H|,  Wl. 

paoed  ai  many  bearded  spikes,  or  jag  bolts,  which  held  the  several  layera  of  timber  together. 
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Tiro  couraei  of  solid  oak  timber,  sqiured.  were  laid  one  upon  tlie  other,  to  fimn  the 
buemenl ;  and  on  thi*  five  eounei  oT  Comuh  maoTstone,  eaoh  ■  foot  in  thioknes ;  thete 
were  veil  jointed,  but  laid  without  any  mortu  or  cement,  and  retnined  in  thni  place 

further  bound  together  by  upright  ones, 
whiah  ako  prevented  their  bmng  lifted  bj 
the  action  of  the  wavea. 

AfUr  tbia  5  hrt  of  moorstone  waa  laid 
on,  which  weighed  l!tO  Ions;  two  other 
couraes  of  timber  crosRed  them,  and  where 
tfte  timbera  presented  t^ir  soda,  circular 
or  compass  timbers  were  laid,  which  were 
acatfed  together,  each  course  breaking  joint 
over  the  other ;  these  outside  timbers  were 
jag-bolted  to  the  interior  parallel  pieces. 

Above  the  bescment  so  constructed,  a 
well-hole,  6  feet  9  inches  square,  was  left 
far  the  stairs;  and  at  8  feet  above  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  commenced  the 
step  of  the  entrance  doorway. 

After  constructing  the  building  with 
courses  of  moorstone  and  layers  of  compasa 
timbers  up  to  the  top  of  the  central  niaat, 
the  height  of  wbich  was  33  feet,  a  floor 
was  laid  OTGT  the  whole,  compoaed  of  3-inch 
oak  plank. 

Itie  upper  part  of  the  building  com- 
prised four  rooms,  oue  over  the  other, 
formed  of  upright  timbers,  having  a  kerb 
or  circle  of  compass  timber  on  each  floor,  . 
to  which  the  upright  timbers  were  screwed 
or  connected,  and  upon  which  the  floor 
ttmbera  rested.  These  uprwbt  timbers 
were  jng-bolted  and  trenailed  to  one 
another,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  was 
carried  up  to  the  height  of  34  feet  above 
the  floor,  which  was  placed  over  the  top  of 
the  central  mast.  The  floor  of  the  lantem 
was  made  of  3-inch  oak  plank,  around 
which  wal  fixed  the  balcony. 

The  whole  building  was  in  farm  the 
Ihistum  of  a  cone,  !!2  feet  8  inches  in  di- 
ameter at  the  bottom,  and  14  fbet  3  inches 
at  the  top,  and  the  height  above  the  ci^ 
cular  base  was  EI  fectj  so  that  the  base 
was  a  little  more  in  diameter  than  oM- 
third  of  its  height,  and  the  diameter  at 
top  was  somewhat  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  base  at  the  greatest  circle.  The  up- 
right timbers  were  united  at  the  ends  by 
surfing  and  overlapping ;  they  varied  in 
length  from  10  to  20  fbet,  but  were  so 
united  that  no  two  scarfings  came  clooe 
together.  The  number  of  uprights  aromd 
the  entire  building  were  Tr,  their  breadth 
at  the  bottom  nearly  12  indiea,  and  their 

thickness  9  inches,  diminishing  towarda  the  k 

top,  both  in  breadth  and  thickness.      All  \\ 

the  outude  seams  were  well  caulked  with-^ 

oakum,  and  well  pitched.     The  weight  of  i 

the  various  beds  of  mooiitonf  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  STO  tons,  and  served  lo  act  as  "^ 
ballast  to  keep  steady  thii  work  of  ship- 
carpentry.      All  the  windows,  shutters,  and 

doors,   were    composed   of   double   plank,       Flg-WS.        sudtssd'*  hohthoih. 
cmraed  and  clamped  ti^ether  ;  they  shut  into  a  rabbet,  ao  that  there  was  oo  crevice  left  lor 
tu. ._  ^  paietrate. 
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Tbi*  building,  flniriitd  in  the  jbmi  IT09,  wu  repuml  at  wious  times,  and  BiHwered 
pcrftotl;  its  purpoM;  liut  in  December,  1755,  it  n«  tol^y  deitrojed  by  fre.  The  Earl 
of  Maoekafi^d,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  being  requested  by  tbe  proprietor!  to 
reoommend  an  engineer  to  reeouatruct  it,  named  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  ■  pbDosopbieal  in< 
Hninuot  maker,  ai  a  nutn  eapable  of  executing  the  work  ;  he  was  at  that  time  in  the  north 
of  Englind,  but  upon  bciag  made  acquainted  vith  hia  nomination,  vaited  upon  the  pro- 
yntUm,  and  baring  received  their  initruetiona,  commenced  hia  deaigna,  though  he  admiti 
Ifaat  ba  wu  a  total  Mnnget  to  meh  itruoturei.  Ebneaton  haa,  howerer,  inibimed  ua 
that  be  refleeted  much,  preriouily  to  nuking  bia  deugn,  upon  tbe  aereral  atruetures  that 
had  oaenpieal  the  rock,  and  that  he  had  a  wtih  lo  retain  as  much  of  Rndyerd's  as  was  oon- 
aiatcmt  with  tbe  different  nature  of  the  material  he  bad  in  view ;  and  he  obaerres  fiirther. 
■■  It  appeared  most  eridoitly  that  had  it  not  been  Cbr  the  moorttone  course^  inlwd  wltb 
(he  frame  of  the  bnilduig,  and  acting  therein  like  the  ballast  of  the  ship,  it  had  long  ago 
been  orenet,  notwlthatanding  all  the  braochea  and  iron  work  contrived  to  retain  it ;  and 
thai  in  reality  tbe  violent  agitation,  rocking,  or  vibration,  wfaich  the  late  building  was 
sabjcet  to,  must  have  been  ovins  to  the  narrownesa  of  the  base  oa  whieh  it  rested,  and 
wtueb  the  quantity  of  vibration  it  had  been  constantly  subject  to,  had  rendered,  in  regard 
to  ita  eeat,  in  some  degr^  rounding,  like  the  rocken  of  a  cradle.  It  aeoned,  therefore,  a 
primary  point  of  improvement  to  procure,  if  poe(uh]e,'an  enlargement  of  the  base ;  it  also 
aeemed  desirable  to  adhere  stt-ietly  to  the  conical  form,  where  the  oeccMary  eonsequence 
would  be,  that  the  diameter  of  every  part  being  prapoitiDaably  increased  by  an  mlargement 
of  the  base,  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  buildmg  would  be  greater  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  but  as  tbe  strength  inereoaes  in  proportion  to  the  increased  wdght  of  the  materials, 
tbe  total  abeolute  strengtb  to  resist  the  action  of  the  sea  would  be  greater  by  a  proportional 
enlargement  of  every  part,  but  would  require  a  greater  quantity  of  materials ;  on  the  other 
band,  if  we  could  enl^ge  the  base,  and  at  tbe  same  time  rather  diminish  than  incKase  the 
aixe  of  the  waist  and  upper  works ;  aa  great  strength  and  stiffiiesa  would  arise  from  a 
larger  base,  accompanied  with  a  less  renitance  to  the  acting  power,  thoush  consisting  of  a 
less  quantity  of  materials,  aa  if  a  rimilar  conical  figure  had  been  preserved.  A  stone  edifice 
having  been  determined  upon,  the  engineer  gave  to  it  the  form  of  the  waist  or  bole  of  a 
large  spreading  oak ;  and  made  a  mo&I,  by  roughly  turning  a  piece  of  wood,  with  a  small 
degree  of  taperinf^  and  then  fitting  it  to  the  oblique  surAce  of  artotber  block,  which  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Eddyitone  rock  ;  and  found  dut  by  arranging  the  several  curvea 
earefuUy,  they  could  he  finoly  united,  to  form  an  efficient  foundation.  The  model  having 
given  ample  satis&ction,  it  was  ordered  that  the  works  should  be  proceeded  with. 


In  the  year  I T5T,  all  the  neoessary  preparations  bdng  made,  and  the  rock  cut  away  for 
tbe  reception  Of  tbe  first  course,  Mr.  Smeaton,  on  the  izth  of  June,  lud  the  Hist  stone  of 
the  new  lighthouse,  which  was  of  nioontone  or  granite,  and  WMghed  3^  tons.     In  the 
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first  course  there  were  altogether  4  stones,  in  the  second  IS,  in  the  third  25,  in  the 
fourth  23,  in  the  fifth  26,  and  in  the  sixth  26 ;  these  six  courses  brought  the  platifbrm  up    « 


Fig.  S74. 
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lerel  vith  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  the  laying  of  these  123  stones  occupied  61  days ;  the 
whole  were  of  moorstone^  and  cemented  together  with  lime  and  puzzolana. 
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Eaeh  stone  was  separately  worked  on  land,  marked  or  numbered,  and  lines  were  drawn 
the  middle  of  each,  tending  to  the  centre  as  well  as  to  the  conoeotric  circles, 
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to  denote  their  position  in  the  contrary  direction ;  they  also  had  a  notch  cut  in  the  edges 
where  they  were  to  unite  with  those  adjoining. 

Each  stone  had  cut,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  course,  two  grooYes,  3  inches  in 
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width,  and  1  inch  in  depth,  into  which  oak  wedgea,  aomewhat  leas  than  3  inches  in  breadth, 
1  inch  thick  at  the  head,  nearly  }  ineh  at  the  point,  and  6  inches  long,  were  introduced. 


Fig.  t78. 
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The  mortar  used  was  compounded  of  blue  lias  lime  and  puasolana,  in  equal  quantities, 
ing  prepared  by  beating  it  up  in  a  strong  wooden  bucket  made  for  the  purpose^  each 


being 
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mortar  beater  haying  his  own  bucket,  which  he  placed  upon  any  lerel  part  of  the  work, 
and  with  a  rammer  or  wooden  pestle  first  beat  the  lime  alone^  using  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
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mt  a  time,  to  which,  when  formed  with  sea-water  into  a  thin  paste,  he  gradually  added  tlie 
puzzolana,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  eontinuatty  beating  it. 

When  the  mason  had  fitted  the  stone  to  its  pUce,  it  was  hobted  by  a  light  morable 
triangle,  furnished  with  a  double  tackle ;  then  properly  bedded,  afterwards  beat  down  with 
a  heayy  wooden  maul,  and  lerelled  with  a  ^irit  lerel. 

The  carpenter  then  placed 
the  oak  wedges  in  the  grooves 
prepared  for  them,  one  upon 
its  head,  and  the  other  with 
its  point  downwards,  so  that 
the  two  wedges  were  head 
and  point  together ;  then,  by 
means  of  an  iron  bar,  S} 
inches  broad,  )  inch  thick, 
and  2^  feet  long  they  were 
driven  down  one  wedge  upon 
the  other,  very  gently  at  first, 
so  that  the  opposite  pair  of 
wedges  being  equally  tight- 
ened, would  equally  resist 
other,  and  the  stone. 


therefore,  keep  its  place;  as 
the  wood,  when  first  inserted, 
was  in  a  dry  state,  by  its 
swelling  with  the  moisture, 
it  became  tighter.  To  pre- 
vent the  stones  from  being 
broken  by  driving  these 
wedges,  a  couple  of  others 
were  pitched  at  the  top  of 
each  groove,  the  dormant 
wedge,  or  that  with  the  point 
upward,  being  held  in  the 
hand,  while  the  drift  wedges 
or  that  with  its  point  down- 
wards, was  driven  by  the 
hammer ;  the  whole  that  re- 
mained alwve  the  surSace  was 
then.cttt  off  with  the  saw ;  a 
couple  of  thin  wedges  were 
also  moderately  driven  at  the 
butt  end  of  the  stone,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to 
force  it  out  of  its  dovetail ; 
these  were  calculated  to  unite 
the  mass,  and  prevent  any 
violent  agitation  of  the  sea 
firom  displacing  them. 

The  oak  wedges  served 
effectually  to  bind  the  stones 
together  in  their  several 
courses;  but  to  prevent 
their  being  lifted  up  be- 
fore the  mortar  became 
hard,  oak  trenails  were 
used.  A  couple  of  holes, 
1|  inches  in  diameter,  were 
bored  on  shores  through 
the  external  or  projecting 
end  of  each  stone;  after 
they  were  placed,  and  the 
wedges  fixed,  one  of  the 
tinners,  or  Cornish  men, 
with  a  jumper  continued 
the  hole  into  the  course 
below,  and  bored  it  about  8  or  9  inches  in  depth ;  but  the  lower  hole  was  not  so  large  in 
diameter  as  the  one  above  by  J  inch.    The  trenails^  being  nicely  planed  down  to  drive  fireely 
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through  the  upper  hole,  drove  stiffly  into  the  lower ;  after  driving  as  ikr  as  poouble,  a  ai 
cut  was  made  in  the  end  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches,  into  which  a  wedge*  of  |  inch 


Fig.  881. 


in  thickness  at  bottom,  and  double  that  at  the  square  end,  was  driven.     Each  trenail  was 
then  cut  off  even  witii  the  top  of  the  stone,  and  its  upper  end  wedged  cross  and  cross. 
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There  were  two  trenails  to  each  stone ;  and  it  was  found  impossible,  by  ordinary  means,  to 
pall  them  asynder,  or  lift  the  stones  after  their  introduction. 


Fig.  388 
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A  quantity  of  liquid  grout,  made  of  the  pussoUna  mortar,  was  then  poured  into  the 
joints  by  means  of  iron  ladles. 

Smeaton  inlbrms  us,  in  his  interesting  aoeount,  of  the  pains  he  took  to  consider  how  the 
blocks  of  stone  could  be  bonded  to  the  rock  and  to  one  another,  so  that  the  whole  and  each 
individual  piece  should  form  but  one  mass,  and  be  proof  against  the  violence  of  the  sea ; 
and  he  plainly  saw  that  every  portion  of  the  work  was  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  storms. 

*<  Cramping,  as  generally  performed,  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  bond  upon  the  upper 
sur&ce  of  a  course  of  stone,  without  having  any  direbt  power  to  hold  it  down,  in  case  of  its 
being  Med  upwards  by  an  action  greater  than  its  own  weight,  as  might  be  expected  fre- 
quently to  happen  at  the'  Eddystone,  whenever  the  mortar  of  the  ground  bed  it  was  set 
upon  was  washed  out  of  the  joint,  or  attacked  by  the  sea,  before  it  had  time  to  harden ; 
and  though  upright  cramps,  to  confine  the  stones  down  to  the  oourse  below,  might  in 
some  degree  answer  the  end,  yet  as  this  must  be  done  to  each  individual  itomei  the  quantity 
of  iron,  and  the  great  trouble  and  loos  of  time  that  would  neoenarily  attend  this  method, 
would  in  reality  render  it  im- 
practicable; for  it  appeared  B 
that  Mr.  Winstanleyhad  found 
the  fixing  13  great  irons  and 
lir.  Rudyerd  35  attended  with 
such  a  consumption  of  tune^ 
(which  arose  in  ereat  measure 
firom  the  difiBcuTty  of  getting 
and  keeping  the  holes  dry, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  pouring 
in  of  melted  lead,)  that  any 
method  which  required  still 
more  in  putting  the  work  to- 
gether upon  the  rock  would 
in  consequence  inevitably,  and 
to  a  very  great  degree^  pro- 
crastinate the  completion*  of 
the  building.  It  therefore 
seemed  of  the  utmost  conse* 
quenee  to  avoid  this,  even  by 
any  quantity  of  time  and  mo- 
dmte  expence  that  might  be 
necessary  for  its  performance 
on  shores  provided  it  pre- 
vented hindrance  of  business 
upon  the  rock;  because  of 
time  upon  the  rock  there  waa 
likely  to  be  a  great  scarcity, 
but  on  the  shore  a  very  suffi- 
cient plenty. 

**  This  made  me  turn  my 
thoughts  to  what  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  dooetaiUng. 
In  q>eaking,  however,  of  this 
as  a  term  of  art,  I  must  ob- 
serve that  it  had  been  princi^ 
pally  applied  to  works  of  car- 
pentry; its  application  in  the 
masonry  way  had  been  but  very  aliffht  and  sparing;  for  in  regard  to  the  small  pieces 
of  stone  that  had  been  let  in  wi&  a  double  dovetail  across  the  joint  of  larger  pieces,  and 

gmerally  to^  save  iron,  it  was  a  kind  of  work  even  more  objectionable  than  cramping ; 
^  r  thou|^  it  would  not  require  melted  lead,  yet  being  only  a  superficial  bond,  and  con- 
sisting of  fiv  more  brittle  matewals  than  iron,  it  was  not  Ukely  to  answer  our  end  at 
alL  Somewhat  more  to  my  purpose^  I  had  occasionally  observed  in  many  places  in 
the  streets  of  London,  that  in  fixing  the  kerbs  of  the  walking  paths,  the  long  pieces 
or  stretchers  were  retained  between  two  headers  or  bond  pieces,  whose  beads,  being 
out  dovetsil-wise,  adapted  themsdves  to  and  confined  in  the  stretchers;  which  expedient, 
though  ohiefiy  intended  to  save  iron  and  lead,  nevertheless  appeared  to  me  capable  of  more 
firmness  than  any  superficial  fostening  could  be,  as  the  tie  was  as  good  at  the  bottom  as  at 
top,  which  was  Uie  very  thing  I  wanted ;  and  therefore  if  the  tail  of  the  header  was  made  to 
have  an  adequate  bond  with  the  interior  parts,  the  work  would  in  itself  be  perfect  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  I  also  remember  to  have  seen  in  Belidor's  description  of  the  stone  floor 
of  the  great  sluice  at  Cherbourgh**  (this  is  shown  in  fig.  336.  >  "  where  the  taUs  of  the 
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upright  headers  are  cut  into  dovetail^  for  their  insertion  into  the  mass  of  rough  masonry 
below. 

**  From  these  beginnings,  I  was  readily  led  to  think,  that  if  the  blocks  themselres  were, 
both  inside  and  out,  all  formed  into  large  doretails,  they  might  be  managed  so  as  mutually 
to  lock  one  another  together,  being  prinuurily  engrafted  into  the  rock ;  and  in  the  round  and 
entire  courses  above  the  top  of  the  rock  they  might  aU  proceed  from,  and  be  locked  to»  one 
large  centre  stone. 

**  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  dovetailing,  while  the  slope  of  the  rock  was  *"*^*ng 
good  by  cutting  the  steps  formed  by  Mr.  Rudyerd  also  into  dovetails,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  foundation  stones  a(  every  course  were  engrafted  into»  or  rather  rooted  into  the  rock  ; 
which  would  not  only  keep  aU  the  stones  in  one  course  together,  but  prevent  the  courses 
themselves,  as  one  stone»  from  moving  or  sliding  upon  each  other.  But  after  loong  hold  of 
the  rock  by  getting  above  it,  then,  though  every  stone  in  the  same  course  would  be  bonded 
in  the  strongest  manner  with  every  other,  and  might  be  considered  as  consisting  of  a  single 
stone,  which  would  weigh  a  '  ^  * 

considerable  number  of  tons,  E 

and  would  be  further  retained 
to  the  floor  below  by  the  ce- 
ment, so  that,  when  completed, 
the  sea  would  have  no  action 
upon  it  but  edgeways ;  yet  as 
a  force,  if  sufllcientiy  great, 
might  move  it,  notwithstand- 
ing its  weight  and  the  small 
hold  of  the  sea  upon  it,  and 
break  the  cement,  before  time 
had  given  it  that  hardness 
which  it  mi^t  be  expected 
to  acquire  afterwards,  I  had 
formed  more  expedients  than 
one  for  fixing  the  courses  to 
one  another,  so  as  absolutely 
to  prevent  their  shifting.** 

The  six  lower  courses  of 
stone,  already  described,  were 
thus  engrafted  in  dovetail  re- 
cesses, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  were  therefore  perfectly 
inmiovable  from  any  force 
acting  horisontally  against 
them;  as  the  work  would 
not  now  have  this  natural  ad- 
vantage^ it  waa  necessary  in 
the  seventh  course  to  adopt 
some  means  which  should  pro- 
duce a  nmilar  effect;  in  the 
course  number  six;  at  the 
centre,  a  hole  was  cut,  1  foot 
square,  and  eight  others,  1  foot 
squaire  and  6  inches  deep,  were 
disposed  at  regular  distances 
round  the  centre;  into  these 

were  introduced  cubes  of  marble^  which  were  to  act  as  joggles.  A  plug  of  strong  hard 
marble,  from  the  Plymouth  rocks,  1  foot  square  and  3S  inches  in  length,  were  set  in 
mortar  in  the  central  cavity,  and  there  fixed  by  wedges ;  thu  plug  stood  up  9  inches,  and 
the  centre  stone  of  the  seventh  course,  which  had  a  square  hole  made  in  it,  covered  this 
plug,  and,  after  being  properly  grouted,  was  held  firmly  together* 

After  this  centre  stone  was  fixed,  the  four  that  surrounded  it  were  placed,  united  by  as 
many  dovetuls,  projecting  from  the  four  sides  of  the  centre  stone ;  these  were  secured  by 
dovetailed  wedges  and  grouted  as  before,  and  each  held  down  by  a  couple  of  trenails.  TTie 
whole  formed  a  circular  stone  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  wooing  7  tons,  which  waa  held  by 
a  centre  plug  and  12  trenails,  the  circumference  of  which  admitted  dght  dovetailed  reoeses 
to  be  made  in  it,  and  to  recuve  oght  other  stones  of  about  IS  cwt.  each,  and  in  this 
manner  did  the  work  proceed  until  the  whole  of  the  solid  part  was  complete.  One 
plug  in  the  middle,  of  a  fix»t  square,  and  each,  joggle  of  a  foot  cube^  with  the  trenails,  added 
to  the  strength  of  each  course. 

On  the  fourteenth  course  was  set  out  the  winding  staircase  and  entrance  doorway. 
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The  building  was  carried  up  solid  as  high  as  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  it  would 
be  exposed  to  the  heary  stroke  of  the  sea ;  that  is,  35  feet  4  inches  abore  its  base,  and 
S7  feet  above  the  top  of  the  rock,  or  common  spriag  tide  high  water  mark. 

At  this  height  it  was  reduced  to  16  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  the  rooms  here  occupying 
12  feet  4  inches,  and  the  walls  86  inches  or  13  inches  thick. 

These  were  built  with  single  blocks  of  granite  or  moorstone,  and  16  were  used  in 
each  course^  cramped  together  with  iron,  and  joggled  at  each  joint.  The  joggles  were 
made  of  sawn  nuvble,  8  mches  long,  4  inches  broad,  and  3  thick  ;  each  end  of  each  block, 
therefore,  occupies  4  inches  in  length,  4  inches  in  breadth,  and  IJ  inch  in  the  height  of 
each  joggle.  To  prevent  any  water  or  moisture  passing  through  the  upright  joints,  a 
groove  was  made  in  the  end  of  each  stone,  into  which  an  upright  piece  of  stone,  6  inches 
broad  and  2\  inches  thick,  was  did  into  the  cavity  or  groove  prepared  for  it ;  these  were 
mostly  of  Purbeck,  selected  for  their  firmness,  and  were  run  in  with  mortar ;  they  also 
served  to  bond  the  work  together.  When  in  their  places,  the  cramps  were  let  in,  which 
were  fiat  bars  of  iron,  13  inches  in  lensth,  S  inches  broad,  and  |  inch  thick,  and  were 
turned  down  at  each  end  about  3  inches  m  length,  fiirming  a  cylinder  1|  inch  in  diameter. 
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Hie  cramps  being  previously  fitted  to  the  stones,  all  .that  was  necessary  was  to  put  each 
into  a  kettle  of  lead  made  red  hot,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  had  acquired  the  same 
state.  About  a  spoonful  of  oil  was  then  poured  into  the  cramp  holes,  and  the  cramp 
put  into  its  place ;  the  ebullition  of  the  oil  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  iron  gave  an  oily 
sur&ce  to  the  whole  6ramp,  as  well  as  to  the  cavity  of  the  stone ;  then  the  hot  lead 
being  poured  in,  the  unctuous  matter  caused  the  metal  to  run  into  and  occupy  the  most 
minute  cavity,  and  thus  defend  the  cramp  fix>m  any  action  that  might  be  produced  firom 
the  salts  of  the  sea. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  course  was  introduced  the  vaulted  floor  which  formed  the  ceiling 
to  the  upper  store-room ;  here  was  the  first  circular  iron  chain,  which  was  lodged  in 
a  groove  cut  round  the  middle  of  the  upper  surfece  of  this  course. 

The  ordinary  way  of  fixing  the  several  courses  by  joggles  and  joint  stones,  and  also  the 
bonding  them  together  by  cramps,  has  been  already  described;  by  a  reference  to  the  section, 
it  will  be  seen  tluit  each  floor  rests  upon  two  courses,  and  that  the  circumference  of  the 
floors  is  not  supported  upon  the  sloping  abutments  of  an  arch,  in  lines  tending  towards  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  of  which  the  underside  of  the  floor  was  a  portion,  but  upon  a  triple 
ledge  carried  round  the  two  supporting  courses :  if  each  floor  had  been  composed  of  a 
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tingle  itODe,  lying  upon  the  boriiont*!  beuingi  fiiniuhed  by  the  ledge*,  tl  vould,  while  k 
renuined  entire,  bave  no  lateral  preniire  or  tendency  to  thnut  out  tiic  aides  of  Che  en- 
oomp««iiig  vilU.  and  the  Mveral  piece!  of  which  the  Boon  were  componed  might  haTe  the 
property  of  a  whole  Mone ;  the 
oentre  ttone  vu  nude  large 
enough  to  admit  of  a  man  hole, 
vitb  dovetails  on  its  four  aides, 
like  thou  of  the  entire,  solid,  by 
meuu  of  which  the  oUien  were 
eoniweted  with  it,  consequently 
the  vbole,  like  b  single  Btone^ 
rated  upon  tbe  ledge,  without 
any  tenikncy  to  spread  the  vaUt, 
which  was  liirther  provided 
■gainst  by  an  iron  hoop  or  cir- 
cular chain.  Sir  Chriitopber 
Wren,  in  the  conaCniction  of  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  had  already 
adopted  with  success  the  same 
construction,  and  lo  this  Smeatoo 
refers  for  his  modeL 

Each  of  the  four  floon  bad 
two  endless  chwns,  the  ban  of 
which  are  composed  of  links  IJ 
inch  square,  and  the  grooree  that 
received  them  were  4  inches  in 
depth  and  width,  and  when 
placed  each  chain  was  run  with 
1 1  cwt.  of  lead. 

PL    A. 
The    height    of  the   sii 

foundation  courses  to 

the  top  of  the  rock  -  S  4) 
Tlie  httght  of  the  eight 

door         -  -  19    (^ 

The  height  of  the  ten 

courses  of  the  well  hole 
to  the  store-room  Boot  1 5     3) 
The   height   of  the  four 
rooms  to  the  balcony 
floor  -  -  34     4) 


The  lantern  is  fortned  mostly 
of  copper;  there  are  16  &amee 
with  9  panes  each,  and  the  ImJ- 
cony  is  coTered  with  thick  plates 
of  lead;  there  were  16  sheets 
put  together  with  ttrong  ribbed 
Joints  i  the  whole  of  this  work 
was  very  securely  braced,  and  the 
copper  tunnel  adapted  to  let  out 
the  unoke  trom  the  candles.      A 

metal  conductor,  to  guard  against         Flc-SM.       urns 
the  eSectt  of  lightning,  was  added. 

The  lower  diameter,  immediately  shore  the  rock,  is  25  feet,  and  the  upper  15  feet,  in- 
cluding the  thickness  of  the  walls ;  the  height  of  the  lantern  is  about  24  Jeet,  and  the 

The  bAilding  was  completed  in  October,  1759;  and  upon  the  rock  the  workmen  were 
employed  0674  hours;  the  number  of  pieces  of  stones  used  was  1493,  independent  of  75 
large  cubic  juggles  and  centre  plug-stones,  163  cubic  joggles  of  C  inches,  used  in  the  well- 
hole  courses,  399  flat  jof^les  in  the  courses  of  the  rooms  and  lantern,  399  joint  stonca  in 
ditto,  ISOO  oak  trenails,  Ij  inch  in  diameter,  used  in  the  solid,  4570  pair  of  oak  wedges  for 


itadying  theitODHof  thenlid,  S  luge  cireuUr  dwim^  tro  uaed  at  <Mh  vaulted  floor,  33 
Mrong  iron  cmnpi  in  tbe  mlk  of  thu  roomi  and  laotcm,  and  S  othen  in  the  bundatioii. 

The  whole  time  occupied 
betveoi  the  fir«  stroke  upon 
the  rock  and  leaving  the  light- 
bouse  complete  iriia  3  jem,  9 
wecke,  aod  S  day  & 

7%e  (tone  employed  wu 
partif  obtained  from  the  oeigb- 
bouring  coaRi,aiid  from  the  Isle 
or  Portland. 

For  the  lowBr  part  of  the 
building  Smeeton  contracted 
br  340  torn  of  moorstone  or 
granite*  vhicfa  waa  conudered 
to  be  preferable  in  point  of 
duration,  the  price  of  vhich 
was  2St.  per  Ion,  roughed  out 
anurding  to  the  moulds,  and 
4d.  per  fixtt  fiuperficiaJ  for 
Torklnv  the  beds ;  thig  wat  the 
price  deliTered  into  the  yard, 
and  did  not  comprise  the  ei- 
pense  of  carriage  to  the  rock; 
the  rest  of  the  stone  was  brought 
from  the  Ble  of  Portland. 

He  lantern,  ss  originally 
contrived  by  Smeaton,  contained 
a  (duodelier  6  f^  4  inches  in 
diameter,  made  £>r  16  candle!  ; 
and  a  amaller,  3  feet  4  incfa>« 
in  diameter,  tor  8  j  they  were 
BO  dispoeed  ai  to  affect  each 
other  as  little  a*  posible  by 

In  the  yeu  1B07  the  Trinity 
Houie  had  the  building  Ibo- 
roughly  eramined  and  some 
trifling  repairs  perfbrmed,  re- 
moved the  ebandellen  and 
introduced  in  their  place  a 
reflector  frame,  fltted  up  with 
Argaod  burners  and  parabolic 
reflectotii  fbnned  of  copper, 
covered  with   highly    poluhed 

He  OoiJto  used  for  thij  work 
was  obtained  from  the  quorrv, 
by  f^litting  it  with  a  number 
nf  wedges,  applied  to  holes  or 
notcha,  cut  or  pooled  into  the 
nir&ce.  nude  at  a  distance  of 
about  4  inches  apart,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  aiie  required 
or  the  strength  of  the  stone. 
These  pool-boles  werenuik  with 
the  point  oF  a  pick,  in  [he  way 
hard  stones  are  usu^y  quarried. 
The  harder  the  granite,  the 
more  eiaetly  it  may  be  made  to 
split  to  the  liie  required ;  in  / 
many  parts  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  the  moorstone  or  '' 
granite  is  ^lit  into  posts,  13 

or    14   feet    in  length,    and  ■  -^    \^         ' 

scantllnff  of  8  or  9  inches  square,  »    ». 

and  the  sides  perfectly  even. 
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worked  in  undergrouod  cm- 
Tilio,  the  mpermcumbent 
HTth  btfing  Bupparted  by 
piling  fbnDed  of  the  de- 
tiched  portA  of  the  itrAtum 
left    lUnding.     Ilia   calu- 

Bath,  but  ita  bed  tu  to 
thick,  that  blocka  of  uj 
■ixe  might  be  dnva  from  iL 
It  ifl  Tery  compacti  free  from 
fiHura,  and  yet  u  loft  that 
it  am  be  cut  with  the  oom- 
mm  n« ;  after  eipoaure  it 
heeomea  hard,  and  in  the 
buildinga  at  Beare,  where  it 
M  uaed,  ii  eorered  with  ■ 
moaay  coMing,  and  renuiiu 
perfectly  •mnd  and  fr«e 
from  decay. 

Saod  and  limectone  have 
each  their  peculiar  Ucheu, 
and  their  reapective  qualitica 
may  be  known  by  a  carefril 

produced  upon  tbeir  lur- 
iBcea  1  granite  and  gnrasa 
Tocka  are  often  Gnind  ea- 
Tered  with  Lecanora  getida, 
Lecidea  petrca,  Silacea,  1^ 
pieLda,  Verrucaria  gl.ucina, 
&e.  lie  rock  crystal  ia 
known  by  ita  bans  the  ha- 
bitat of  I>ecanara  Suco-atra 
Tar.  dendricata.  The  racka 
of  porphyry  exhibit  on  their 
lur&ce  ibe  Lecidea  puitu- 
lata  and  confluenBr  Pumelia 
eiliaris  and  furfuracea,  and 
the  Cyropfaora  deuata.  The 
mica  atate  rocka  aie  fbujkd 
covered  with  Comicularia 
triatia  and  exilic  Gyruphora 
polyphylla,  and  of  the  va- 
riety frigida  of  Leeanoia 
tartarea.  Tbe  clay  alale 
abounds  with  saeh  licbena 
■■  Leddea  eupularU,  Leca- 
Dom  decipient,  &c.  Sand- 
stone near  the  aea  is  fre- 
quently found  coTered  with 
Uie  Ramalina  acopulorum, 
Lecanora  parella  and  ain. 
Limertone  ia  furnished  with 
the  Lecidea  iramem.  Col- 
lema  nigra,  Verrucaria  mu- 
ralia,  Urecolaria  eslcnrea,  ^ 
and  Ihelotrema  eianthe-  ■' 
matica.  And  any  one  ac- 
<]uainted  with  the  charac- 
teristicB  of  the  several  lichens 
may  at  once  distinguish  the 

variety  of  stone  used  in  a  ~  ,u,.,™  „  -U, 

building,     where,     in      the  "•■"*■       "'"hw  «  aim 

course  of  time^  they  generally  arc  eorered  with  specimens  oJ 
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The  stone  whicb  Smeaton  selected  from  the  Isle  of  Portland  was  obtained  where  it  lay 
in  beds  nearly  parallel  with  the  suriaoe  of  the  hud,  and  is  covered  with  a  small  quantity 
of  earth. 

There  are  several  beds,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  to  4  feet  and  upwards :  these  are 
covered  with  a  stratum  called  a  cap,  which  is  formed  of  shells  of  various  kinds ;  some  of 
them,  as  the  Comua  Ammonia,  are  upwards  of  two  feet  in  diameter ;  this  capping  b  very 
hard,  and  is  usually  detached  by  blasdng  with  gunpowder. 

After  this  cap  has  been  removed,  the  quarry-men  proceed  to  cross-cut  the  large  flats, 
which  are  laid  bare  with  wedges,  and  split  off  the  Portland,  not  in  a  very  even  manner, 
but  in  masses,  the  quarry-men,  with  a  tool  called  a  kevel,  which  is  at  one  end  a  hammer 
and  at  the  other  an  axe,  whose  edge  is  short  and  narrow,  like  a  pick,  reduce  it  to  something 
like  a  cube,  or  r^plar  shape.  The  face  of  the  kevel  is  not  at  the  hammer  end  quite  flat, 
but  a  little  hollowed  out,  which  gives  rather  a  sharp  edge  to  two  of  its  opposite  sides, 
which  are  parallel  to  the  liandle ;  and  by  this  means  it  u  made  to  bite  more  keenly  upon 
the  stcme,  and  to  bring  off  a  spawl  of  large  shivers.  The  edge  at  the  pick  end  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  breadth. 

Dartmouth  Harbottr  is  not  only  beautifully  situated,  but  very  safe  for  vessels,  and 
capacious  Plough  to  hold  500  saiL  It  is  defended  by  a  fort,  situated  where  the  ancient 
castle  stood. 

The  Dart  b  navigable  to  Totnese^  where  are  numerous  manu&ctories. 

Sxmtmth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eze,  b  situated  near  the  shore,  where  the  cliffs  open  as  it 
were  to  receive  it.  It  b  sheltered  from  the  north-east  and  souA-east  winds  by  lofty  hills; 
thb  was  the  birth-place  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
World,  as  well  as  its  greatest  navigator. 

Sidmouth  was  formerly  a  good  sea-port,  where  the  small  river  Sid  flows  toward  the  ocean 
and  loses  itself  among  the  pebbles  on  the  beach,  in  consequence  of  the  alluvium  with  which 
the  harbour  b  almost  choked  up. 

AxmauA,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  b  another  small  port,  monthly  resorted  to  by  fishermen. 

Ljfme  ReffiSi  situated  on  the  river  Lyme,  near  the  west  bay,  in  a  cavity  between  two 
rocky  hills,  has  a  spacious  quay,  and  round  the  harbour  are  several  forts  for  its  defence ; 
the  chief  b  called  die  Co&&,  which  b  verv  ancient,  and  composed  of  fragments  of  rock,  in 
huge  masses  piled  together  ;  thb  febric  is  of  the  greatest  importance  on  thb  coast,  as  there 
b  between  Start  Point  and  the  Portland  Road  no  other  shelter  for  shipping.  The  Cobb, 
distant  about  }  mile  from  the  town,  is  in  tlie  shape  of  a  half  moon,  with  a  bar  in  the 
middle  of  the  concave  part.  The  stones  are  not  cut  or  bedded  in  cement,  and  the  surge 
plays  in  and  out  through  the  interstices.  When  a  reparation  b  rcqubite,  the  new  stone 
obtained  on  the  coast,  of  as  large  a  size  as  possible,  is  floated  by  means  of  casks  chained 
together,  with  a  man  mounted  on  one  to  steer  them.  Such  b  die  description  given  by 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford  in  hb  time,  and  reported  in  North's  life  of  that  nobleman. 

Thb  b  a  very  early  example  of  a  breakwater  formed  with  pierre  perdu. 

Weymouth  b  situated  within  a  fine  bay,  admirably  protected  by  lofty  hilb  on  all  sides. 
Leland  observes,  **that  the  tounlet  of  Waymouth,  lyeth  strait  agayn  Milton  (Melcombe) 
on  the  other  side  of  the  haven,  and  at  thb  place  the  haven  is  but  a  small  brede ;  and  the 
trajectus  b  by  a  bote^  or  a  rope  bent  over  the  haven,  so  that  in  the  ferry  bote  they  use  no 
oars."  He  mentions  also,  that  there  b  '^  a  tr^ectus  into  Portland,  by  a  long  causey  of 
pebble  and  sand.** 

Poole,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  stands  on  a  peninsula,  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
with  the  main  land,  which  b  |  mile  long,  and  J  mile  in  breadth.  Thb  is  surrounded  by  a 
spacious  quay. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  bay,  about  S  miles  north-west  of  Studland,  is  the  Isle  of  Brownsea, 
H  in  length,  and  |  in  breadth. 

Chrietehureh  Harbour^  Hampshire,  b  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  lying  between 
the  Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Avon  and  Stour.  These  rivers 
form  in  their  passage  to  the  sea  an  inland  basin,  which  b  defended  from  all  winds ;  in 
former  times  the  mouth  of  thb  harbour  was  much  more  extensive,  as  the  heads  of  land 
which  bounded  it,  being  formed  of  loose  sand  and  iron-stone,  have  been,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable exteiit,  washed  away ;  much  of  thb  sand  now  forms  a  range  of  hommacks  or  sand 
hills,  extending  from  Christchurch  Head  north-eastward,  to  the  south  point  that  now  con- 
stitutes the  harbour's  mouth ;  here  a  bank  has  been  thrown  up,  which  separates  the  basin 
of  Christchurch  from  the  sea ;  the  sands  have  thus  driven  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the 
north-east. 

The  two  rivers,  which  dnun  a  considerable  track  of  country  in  time  of  floods,  pour  down 
a  quantity  of  water  and  keep  the  channel  open,  but  in  consequence  of  the  small  rise  of  the 
tides,  which  is  not  more  than  from  5  to  7  feet  spring  tides,  and  from  4  to  6  at  neaps,  it  is 
not  very  practicable  to  obtain  a  very  great  depth  of  water  in  tho  harbour,  and  the  increase 
of  the  sands,  thdr  constant  motion,  and  the  flatness  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  also  contribute 
to  prevent  any  great  improvement  being  carried  out. 

C  c 


A 
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fbnned  of  nmn^umpi  of  iron-itone,  it>  direction  being  )outh-«<ut,  uid  iti  extent,  bejond 
high  nter  muk,  TTO  feet ;  its  top  gndually  decliim  fnna  tbe  ibore  tmrvdi  the  mk.  tho 
whole  being  imoorered  at  loir  nter,  but  at  bigh  valer  ttie  greatot  put  ii  corereiL 

This  pier  vu  intended  to  lecure  b  better  pemge  to  tbe  baibour,  and  was  made  b;  cutting 
throu^  the  bommacki,  to  let  the  vater  out,  and  to  direct  iti  ooune  to  tbe  M>utb-«e*t  side 
of  the  pier. 

Smnton,  In  tbe  year  1 764,  reported  upon  tbe  condition  of  the  hartiouri  and  designed  and 
estimated  fbr  an  additional  pier. 

StHOhamptiM  has  of  late  years  risen  into  oonsiderable  impoTtanca,  from  its  regular  oom- 
municationi  with  the  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  it  ranki  among  Ihoae  towiM 
which  hare  ■  Roman  origin,  and  was  of  great  extent  when  tbe  Saion  kings  lesided  at 
Winchester ;  the  walla  and  galea  which  remain  ace  probably  some  of  tbe  constructiMU  of 
that  time.      In  Domesday  Book,  Southampton  or  Huntune  ta  styled  a  bui^fa. 

Tbe  Test,  Anton,  and  Ilchin,  here  unite  and  tana  Uie  Soutfiwater,  in  vhi^  Tessela  of 
1500  tons  may  saiL 

SpadouB  and  commodious  docks  hsTe  been  formed  mnce  tbe  nulway  bas  been  oompleted, 
wfaieh  opens  a  direct  cominunieatioD  with  the  metropolis. 

Poruiumth  attd  GoMpoil  hti  thrar  origin,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  retiring  of  the  sea  ; 
according  to  Camden,  Porlchester  on  this  account  was  deserted  itir  tbe  Isle  of  Portsra  ; 
Edward  IV.  improred  its  fortiGcationB,  and  increased  tile  siie  of  its  port,  and  Leland 
notices  haying  seen  "  in  a  great  dok  for  shippes,  in  which  lyeth  part  of  the  rybbea  of  tbe 
Henry  Grace  de  Dieu,  one  of  the  biggest  shippea  that  hath  been  made  ir  '      ' 

The  dock-yard  and  gxm-wharf  on  the  side  of  Portaea 
that  a  nary  can  require ;  storehouses,  rendences  for  the  t 
basins,  jetty  beads,  rigging  bouses,  /cc  &c..  where  first-rate  ships  of  war  are  constructed  and 
rsGtied  with  an  extraordinary  eipedition.  In  time  of  war  upwards  of  5000  artificers  were 
employed  here,  and  the  activity  of  the  whole  establishment  had  nowhere  its  psralleL 

Bairaclu,  magaiines,  ibrts.  mills,  Ticlualling  yaid^  and  other  eitensivc  eatablisbmenta. 


Government  bas  been  fiimisbed  with  a  most  complete  survey  of  this  barbonr  and  its 
various  lakes  by  naval  officers,  and  it  appears  that  the  soundings  entirely  over  are  nearly 
tbe  same  as  they  were  sixty  years  ago.  The  bar,  oft  Ihe  south  sea  landmarks,  is  also  on- 
dianged  in  its  dimensions,  and  is  composed  of  flint,  chalk,  and  gravel ;  this  concrete  could 
be  eaaily  remored,  and  without  very  great  expense. 

UttU  Hampton  in  formed  by  the  channel  of  the  Arun,  which  flows  into  the  se*  between 
two  piers,  composed  of  piles  with  an  extenuon  of  Dicker  work. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  entrance  between  the  piers  is  3  or  3  feet  below  the  level  of 
high  water,  but  a  bar  eitends  outnde  tbe  Dicker  work  across  tbe  mouth,  which  rises  about 
3  ftet  above  the  general  sur&ce,  and  is  left  dry  at  low  water. 

The  lift  of  average  spring  tides  is  about  16  feet,  and  of  nesps  1 1  foet. 

The  larger  vessels  whi^  enter  usually  renun  near  tbe  river's  mouth,  but  a  vessel  of 
13  feet  draught,  when  she  hss  passed  tbe  bar,  can  proceed  to  Arundel  Bridge,  a  cUstance  of 
6  miles,  the  bottom  continuing  of  an  uniform  level  throughout  that  extent. 

The  tide  flows  35  miles  np  the  river,  but  the  backwater  is  of  little  use  to  deame  the 

ShortkatK  is  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Adur,  which  fimncrly  ent^ed  die  sea  neatly  at  right 
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angles  with  the  line  of  coast,  but  it  has,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  shingle,  been  diverted 
▼ery  considerably.  This  shingle  now  forms  an  embankment  nearly  300  yards  in  width,  and 
an  artificial  channel  has  been  cut  through  it,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  opening  if 
preserred  by  wooden  piers  818  feet  apart,  and  which  run  in  a  south-west  direction  across 
the  shingle  into  the  sea.  Within  this  entrance  a  third  pier  has  been  built  out  from  the 
shore  nearly  across  the  harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  waters  on  the  ebb,  from 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  inlet,  directly  to  the  mouth. 

The  gr&Ltpody  of  water  which  thus  ebbs  and  flows  through  the  entrance  serves  to  keep 
the  channel  open,  and,  though  the  width  is  so  considerable,  the  stream  runs  between  the 
pier  heads  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  miles  an  hour.  The  harbour  mouth  is  nevertheless  subject 
to  a  bar,  which  rises  occasionally  above  the  low  water  level,  and  shifts  its  position  from  60 
to  160  (feet  from  the  pier  heads. 

The  lift  of  spring  tides  b  about  15  feet,  and  neaps  about  9  ieet ;  the  depth  of  water  near 
the  bar  at  high  water  is  fit>m  14  to  17  feet,  according  to  the  tides. 

Netpkavem  is  formed  in  the  channel  of  the  Ouse  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  by  wooden 
piers  carried  out  in  a  southerly  direction  across  the  beach.  ITie  river  is  navigi^le  as  fiir 
as  Lewes,  and  open  to  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  4  miles  higher,  or  IS  miles  altogether, 
and  affords  a  powerfol  backwater  for  scouring  the  entrance. 

ITie  average  rise  of  spring  tide  at  the  harbour's  mouth  is  from  19  to  20  feet,  and  of 
neaps  about  14  to  15  feet  The  bar,  however,  is  left  dry  at  low  water  spring  tides;  but 
within  the  pier  there  is  about  2  feet  water  at  such  time^  and  this  depth  continues  uidform 
for  a  mile  up  the  channeL  The  distance  between  the  pier  heads  is  106  feet :  on  the  western 
side  of  the  harbour,  the  wooden  pier,  which  extends  about  250  yards,  has  been  continued 
onwards  by  a  stcme  embankment  nearly  |  mile  in  a  straight  line ;  and  the  bar,  which 
formerly  ^tended  from  the  western  side  nearly  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  has  been 
considerably  reduced  since  the  completion  of  this  work ;  the  eastern  pior  has  been  extended, 
and  other  improvements  have  been  made  by  straightening  and  deepening  the  river  above 
the  town. 

During  flood  tide  and  fine  weather,  the  harbour  is  easy  of  access  from  the  indraught  and 
eddy  tide  which  set  towards  the  mouth ;  but  from  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  during  the 
ebb,  it  is  not  considered  safe  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  enter,  and  the  flag  at  the  pier  head  is 
consequently  lowered  at  high  water. 

The  piers  only  extend  to  the  line  of  low  water  on  the  beach,  and  this  harbour,  like  others 
on  the  south  coast,  is  greatly  affected  by  the  accumulation  of  beach  and  shingle,  which  cannot 
be  effSectually  scoured  or  washed  away  by  any  means  yet  attempted.  The  latitude  of  New- 
haven  is  500  48'  north,  and  its  longitude  0^  5'  east  of  Greenwich ;  it  lies  directly  in  the  course 
of  vessels  sailing  up  or  down  the  channel.     The  original  name  of  Newhaven  was  Meeehing. 

Cuxmen  ffattem,  on  the  western  side  of  Beachy  Head,  is  an  artificial  harbour ;  the  shingle 
beach  crosses  the  entrance,  and  rises  several  feet  above  low  water,  and  the  interior  of  the 
haven  is  left  dry  at  three  quarters  ebb. 

MaaHngt  has  a  snudl  tidal  harbour  for  the  use  of  coasting  vessels ;  here  the  coast  runs, 
with  little  deviation,  in  a  straight  line  nearly  east  by  south,  and  is  entirely  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  southerly  and  westerly  winds.  Tliere  b  no  natural  breakwater,  nor  the  fecility 
of  forming  one ;  the  shore  b  composed  of  shingle,  and  not  above  4  fethoms  of  water  at  the 
distance  of  |  mile  from  the  beach,  which  would  give  but  a  limited  area  of  12  feet  at 
low  water,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  harbour,  were  piers  to  be  carried  out  to  such 
an  extent 

In  Jeakes's  History  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  we  find  that  before  the  Conquest  three  only 
were  incorporated,  vis.  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Romney ;  the  Conqueror  b  supposed  to  have 
added  Hastings  and  Hythe :  the  arms  of  the  cinque  ports  are,  per  pale  gules  and  azure, 
three  demi  lions,  or,  impaling  azure,  three  semi  ships  argent  The  chief  prerogatives  of 
these  ports,  in  addition  to  their  naval  jurisdiction,  are  some  ceremonies  and  honours  at  the 
ccMonation ;  the  Lord  Warden's  power  extends  from  RedcliiT,  near  Seaford,  to  Shoe  Beacon, 
near  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  end  he  has  free  warren  over  a  considerable  district  in  Kent. 
Hastings  formerly  had  a  pier,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
who  granted  a  contribution  towards  making  a  new  harbour ;  the  remains  of  thb  pier  may 
be  traced  at  low  water,  and  it  was  called  previous  to  its  demolition  the  Strade,  because 
vesseb  were  wound  up  and  let  down  the  acclivity  by  a  strong  capstan,  worked  by  three  or 
four  horses. 

Boat-building  b  carried  on  to  some  extient,  from  the  fecility  of  obtaining  fine  oak  timber, 
and  the  pleasure-boats  constructed  are  said  to  be  superior  to  all  others. 

Rff9  HarboMTf  one  of  the  ancient  cinque  ports,  stands  on  the  edge  of  Sussex  towards  Kent, 
'  and  b  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Portus  Novus  of  Ptolemy.  The  town  was  walled 
about  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  is  now  under  the  government  of  a  mayor  and 
jurats.  As  long  as  the  tide  was  suffered  to  flow  up  the  Bother,  there  was  a  good  tide 
harbour;  but  a  sluice  placed  some  years  ago  about '6  miles  above  the  town,  and  another  at 
3  miles,  stopped  the  mud  and  sand  brought  in  by  the  spring  tides  from  running  out,  and 
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the  whole  liecame  silted  up.  Before  this,  the  harbour  was  sufficiently  capacious  and  deep 
to  shelter  large  vessels  at  low  water ;  the  sea  being  suffered  at  every  tide  to  overflow  what 
are  now  extensive  nyirshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  which  means  a  vast  body  of  water  was 
collected,  which,  draining  of¥^  opened  and  maintained  a  spacious  channel.  In  all  similar 
situations,  where  the  land  lias  been  walled  in  and  converted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
the  tidal  waters,  from  l>eing  confined  and  lessened  in  quantity,  have  lost  their  power  of 
cleansing,  and  wherever  there  19  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  or  flood  waters  to  supply 
the  purpose  of  scouring,  the  tendency  must  be  to  silt  up.  Besides  this,  a  quantity  of 
shingle  or  beach,  derived  probably  from  the  constant  wearing  away  of  the  chalk  difis  on 
this  coast,  was  thrown  up  to  the  westward,  which,  being  driven  on  the  shore,  was  then 
carried  by  the  currents  in  a  direction  nearly  west-south-west  and  east-north-east ;  the  wind 
at  any  point  between  south  and  south-west,  now  causes  the  sea  to  strike  the  shore  ob- 
liquely, and  to  heap  up  greater  quantiti^  of  beach,  and  drive  it  along  the  shore  in  the 
direction  of  east-north-east  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  or  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Thus,  by  the  silting  within,  and  the  throwing  up  the  shingle  at  the  mouth,  a  sur&ce  of 
several  hundred  acres  of  land  is  formed,  and  the  harbour  has  lost  its  value.  As  early 
as  the  year  1698,  a  report  was  drawn  up,  which  states  the  harbour  to  be  entirely  lost,  and 
in  no  condition  to  be  preserved  for  any  purpose  of  navigation.  In  the  year  1719  the 
Admiralty  Board,  under  whose  direction  the  former  report  was  made,  sent  down  three 
competent  gentlemen  to  make  another  survey,  after  which  a  new  harbour  was  projected, 
which  was  partly  carried  into  effect  by  Captain  Perry,  who  had  previously  executed  many 
considerable  engineering  works  in  Russia. 

The  mouth  of  the  new  harbour  was  put  2  miles  westward  of  the  old  one,  where  tiic 
coast  for  several  miles  extends  itself  in  a  straight  line,  its  entrance  is  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  coast,  and  points  south-south-east,  or  rather  south-east  by  south. 

In  the  year  1763,  Mr.  John  Smeaton  reported  upon  its  then  condition,  and  found  that 
there  was  no  increase  of  beach  in  the  ha^btfur ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  beach,  which  is  low 
water  mark  at  neap  tides,  there  was  a  fine  firm  sand,  regularly  inclined  towards  low  water, 
which  at  spring  tides  was  about  257  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  beach ;  and  fix>m  thence 
inclined  by  very  regular  and  gradual  soundings,  so  as  to  make  20  feet  at  low  water  spring 
tides,  and  about  23  ket  at  low  water  neap  tides,  at  the  distance  of  1  mile  right  out  of  the 
harbour*8  mouth ;  these  soundings  gradually  increasing  further  out,  where  the  bay  formed 
excellent  anchorage  ground. 

The  tides  here  he  found  to  have  the  greatest  rise  of  any  along  this  coast,  for  the  common 
spring  rose  above  low  water  nurk  23  feet,  and  neap  tides  about  14  feet,  viz.  17  feet  above 
low  water  mark  sprmg  tides. 

The  direction  of  the  tides  was  nearly  along  shore,  and  very  gentle  in  consequence  of 
their  distance  from  the  main  channel  tide,  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  harbour. 

The  design  of  the  new  harbour  was  that  of  an  extended  canal ;  it  had  two  stone  piers 
projecting  into  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  beach,  and  the  distance  between  them,  which 
fonhed  the  mouth,  was  120  feet ;  but  a  quantity  of  beach  having  collected  at  the  back  of 
the  west  head,  it  was  prolonged  by  constructions  in  timber  and  stone,  until  it  overlaid  the 
east  pier  210  feet. 

From  the  pier  head  the  harbour  enlarged  to  a  width  of  200  feet,  and  at  the  distance  of 
730  yards  within  the  pier  is  a  large  stone  sluice.  Between  the  pier  head  and  the  sluice, 
the  harbour  is  formed  into  the  arch  of  a  circle  of  about  45^ ;  so  that  no  part  of  the  mouth 
can  be  seen  from  the  sluice,  nor  any  part  of  the  sluice  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

llie  sluice  was  built  of  Portland  stone,  and  consisted  of  two  openings,  one  of  40  feet,  shut 
by  folding  gates  pointing  to  landward,  the  other  had  30  feet  dear  water-way,  shut  by  5 
draw-gates  of  6  feet  wide  each. 

By  this  contrivance  the  tide  received  into  the  canal  above  the  sluice  was  shnt  in,  and 
kept  the  vessels  afloat  during  the  whole  tame  of  tide,  or  was  let  off  at  low  water  by  means 
of  the  draw-gates,  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  out  the  harbour.  The  length  of  the  canal 
above  the  sluice  is  about  \  mile,  and  at  Uie  surface  had  a  mean  width  of  150  feet,  at  the 
bottom  70  feet,  which  was  the  level  of  the  sill  of  the  sluice. 

Hie*  canal,  exclusive  of  the  harbour,  would  contain  about  200  sail  of  vessels,  but  not  a 
sufficiency  of  water  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  keeping  the  outer  harbour  clean  ;  it  was 
constantly  receiving  deposits  of  mud  from  the  Rother  and  its  branches,  which  brought  the 
waters  from  upwards  of  100,000  acres  of  land. 

When  Smeaton  examined  the  harbour,  he  found  that  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  between 
the  pier-heads,  was  about  6  feet  above  low  water  mark  at  spring  tides,  and  about  3  feet 
above  the  sill  of  the  sluice,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  the  scouring  force  was 
inefficient,  the  whole  would  be  filled  up,  if  some  effectual  means  were  not  adopted  to  prevent 
it.  He  therefore  advised  that  the  Winchdsea  channel  should  be  widened  and  others  made, 
the  Rother  dammed  across,  and  new  sluices  built  upon  it,  and  that  the  tidal  waters  should 
be  suffered  to  pass  the  great  sluice  into  all  these  proposed  new  channels,  and  which 
were  calculated  to  contain  five  times  as  much  water  as  the  original  canal  above  the  sluice. 
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In  order  that  the  drminage  of  the  lands  might  in  no  way  be  injured,  tlie  tides  were  never 
to  be  shut  in  by  the  great  sluice,  so  as  to  pen  upon  the  aprons  of  any  of  the  sluices  for 
drainage,  at  a  time  when  the  levels  were  under  water. 

Sraeaton^  instructions  were  in  part  followed,  and  considerable  sums  of  money  were  ex- 
pended in  endeavouring  to  arrest  the  movement  of  the  beach  from  the  west  towards  the ' 
east ;  the  groins  raised  to  stop  it  filled  as  soon  as  they  were  carried  out,  and  the  surplus 
beach  was  forced  into  the  harbour's  mouth. 

Hie  stone  sluice  fidling  to  decay  some  years  after  was  carried  away  by  a  river  flood, 
when  the  iidiabitants  of  Rye  opposed  its  restmation ;  the  absence  of  the  impediment  having 
given  ia  one  year  3  feet  additional  water  in  the  harbour  channel  at  the  town  quay. 

The  piers,  wharC  and  sluices,  were  in  a  few  years  completely  silted  up,  when  the  masonry 
was  dug  out,  and  the  stones  sold.  This  harbour  has  been  entirely  ruined'  in  consequence 
of  excluding  the  tide,  and  depriving  it  of  the  benefits  of  its  natural  backwater ;  in  shutting 
out  the  sea  and  prevoiting  its  flooding  the  lands  which  were  originally  covered,  much 
valuable  pasture  has  been  gained  and  improved,  but  Rye,  as  a  port  of  importance,  has 
ceased  to  exist 

A  wooden  pier  on  piles  has  been  carried  out  on  the  eastern  side,  and  embankmoits  have 
been  tlnrown  up  on  the  western,  leaving  an  entrance  between  of  160  foet  in  width. 

The  average  rise  of  spring  tides  is  about  1 7  feet,  and  during  neap  tides  from  9  to  12  feet 
at  the  pier-heads,  whilst  the  lilt  in  the  bay  is  22  feet ;  at  low  water  the  harbour  b  left  dry. 

The  depth  of  the  channel  up  the  river  gradually  decreases  to  the  town,  where  there  is 
14  feet  water  at  the  top  of  spring  tides,  but  during  neaps  seldom  more  than  9  feet. 

The  approach  from  the  bay  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  Ls  very  intricate  and  diflicult, 
from  the  accumulation  of  sand  and  the  winding  course  of  the  channel ;  the  shingle,  which 
extends  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  accumulates  with  winds  either  from  the 
westward  or  eastward  of  south,  and  forms  banks,  which,  with  the  sand,  block  out  the  sea, 
and  render  the  channel  uncertain. 

FoUeatone. — This  artificial  harbour,  formed  by  rubble  stone  piers,  encloses  an  area  of 
14  acres;  Ihe  western  arm  extends  in  a  south-south-west  direction,  140  yards  across  the 
beach,  and  is  united  with  the  main  pier,  which  is  carried  in  a  straight  line  east  and  by  south 
about  317  yards;  a  projecting  pier  has  since  been  run  out  from  the  shore  on  the  eastern 
side,  towards  the  south*west,  £36  yards,  leaving  an  entrance  of  1 23  feet  in  width,  open  to 
the  east  and  by  south. 

Near  tiie  eastern  extremity  of  the  main  pier,  a  groin  has  been  constructed,  which  extends 
at  right  angles  130  feet  seaward,  intended  to  stop  the  accumulation  of  shingle,  but  in  spite 
of  this  caution,  it  forms  a  bar  at  the  harbour's  mouth. 

Hie  rise  of  the  spring  tides  is  about  18  or  20  feet,  and  neiq>s  12  or  14  feet,  but  the 
harbour  is  entirely  drj  at  low  water,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  is  blocked  up  by  a 
bank  of  shingle,  which  rises  several  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
channel  alongside  the  main  pier. 

At  the  north-western  side,  a  small  stream  is  pent  up,  for  scouring  the  harbour  at  low 
water,  which,  with  the  assistanoe  of  manual  labour,  keeps  the  watercourse  open,  so  as  to 
allow  vessels  of  10  or  12  feet  draught  to  come  alongside  the  pier  at  high  water. 

Folkestone  was  the  Lapis  Populi  of  the  Romans,  the  Folcestane  of  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Fulchestan  of  Domesday  Book ;  in  the  time  of  Leland  it  was  **  mervelusly  sore  wasted  with 
the  violence  of  the  s^"  since  whose  time  greater  ravages  have  been  committed  on  the 
whole  extent  of  the  coast.  This  town  ranks  among  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  formerly  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance. 

Dover  jHbrftotcr,  or  Portmm  Dvbru,  is  of  great  antiquity,  deriving  its  name  probably  from 
the  British  word  Dwfyrrha,  which  signifies  a  steep  and  hilly  place ;  this  by  the  Saxons  was 
changed  into  Dorfii  and  Dofris,  which  in  Domesday  Book  is  made  Dovere.  The  Romans 
had  a  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  which  flows  into  this  harbour,  and  the  Watling 
Street  took  its  departure  firom  it,  where  Biggin  Gate  formerly  stood.  The  straits  of  Dover 
have  always  been  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  this  country  and  the  continent,  and 
no  port  in  England  is  of  more  importance ;  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  before  the  pier 
was  carried  out  there  were  no  banks  or  shelves  of  beach  to  be  seen,  but  all  was  dean  sea 
between  ArchclifF  Tower  and  Castle  Cliff. 

In  ancient  times  the  sea  flowed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  in  which  the  town  is 
now  situated,  and  the  harbour  was  considerably  more  inland,  towards  the  north-east,  than  at 
present.  Little  \s  recorded  of  it  until  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  when  a  round  tower  was 
built  on  the  south-west  side,  to  which  vessels  were  moored  to  rings  let  into  it,  and  as  they 
rested  secure  here,  it  was  called  the  Little  Paradise.  In  the  following  reign  the  pier  was 
commenced  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Thompson,  who  held  the  living  of  St.  James  in 
the  town  of  Dover ;  it  was  carried  out  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  bay,  directly  eastward 
into  the  sea^  for  a  distance  of  131  rods.  It  was  formed  of  two  rows  of  main  piles,  26  feet 
in  length,  shod  with  iron,  and  driven  into  the  main  chalk ;  these  were  fiistened  together  by 
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iron  bolts  and  lie*.  Tbe  wbole  of  the  ipMC  between  wu  filled  in  with  lage  itonta,  tome 
wtiglung  ao  tons,  which  were  frdghtcd  on  nfti,  supparted  b;  empty  cwks,  ftom  the 
nei^bourbood  of  Folkertone  ;  M  thu  time  more  ttun  BOfiOOL  were  expended-  Soon  (ftei 
tbe  fcnmatian  of  thii  pier,  a  cut  bar  or  abelf  ww  fonnod  anow  the  hBifaonr,  b;  an  immanao 


qiuntitj  of  beach  being  thrown  upi  which  totally  impeded  the  pusagt.  there  bting  only  a 
■null  outlet  left  for  the  current  <rf  the  water  of  the  river.  Every  exertion  wai  made  to 
improve  the  entrance  into  thii  port,  and  it  appcarfl  from  a  snrrej  made  about  1653,  that  it 
had  23  feet  water  at  ipring  tiJei.  ffince  that  time  varioui  acti  of  parliament  haTe  bcca 
pased,  and  enormoua  mntt  of  money  expended ;  jetties  have  been  «ected  toward*  the  cast, 
to  prevent  encroachmenta  of  the  Bca,  and  though  the  louth-weat  winda  itill  throw  up  large 
quantiticfl  of  iHach  at  the  mouth  of  the  harlwur,  they  are  partly  diflsipated  by  ilulcing,  the 
depth  of  water  at  ■prlns  tidca  Taryiog  from  1 S  to  20  feet,  and  at  neap*  about  1 1  &et 

This  harbour  hai  undergone  many  clianget.  the  mouth  at  preKOt  being  in  a  very  diBeroit 
poution  to  what  it  wai  fbrmerly,  which  aecma  to  have  been  oceauoned  by  tbe  constant 
motion  of  the  beach  or  ihingle,  which  ii  driren  coaitwiae  from  vest  to  east :  the  Britiab 
Channel  opens  towards  the  west,  and  oontntoti  eastward,  so  that  tbe  seas  are  much  more 
violent  and  heavy  fivm  the  wutb-westem  thaofhnn  the  soutb-casterD  quarter.  The  violent 
■torms,  however,  at  south-east  move  the  abingle  westward,  though  tbe  general  prevaleoe* 
is  the  other  way,  from  west  to  east. 

lliis  shingle  or  headi  is  composed  of  flints  produced  by  the  deBtruction  of  the  dialk 
cliffs,  which  when  undermined  arc  precipitated  In  large  quantities  into  tbe  tea  ;  tbe  dialk 
is  dissolved,  and  the  flints,  rounded  by  attrition,  form  a  constant  succession  of  beadi,  on 
imm«ise  quantity  of  which  is  in  continual  motion  along  the  coast,  frcm  west  to  east,  part 
of  which  lodges  and  fills  up  every  recess  where  it  can  be  deposited  and  lie  quiet 

I^is  beach  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  tlie  old  harbour,  and  it  seems  that  the 
mouth  bss  been  shut  up  more  than  onoe,  and  has  remuned  so  £ir  years  ;  the  mouth  of  the 
present  harbour  is  nothing  more  than  a  cut  through  the  beach  to  sUow  the  laud  waters. 
pent  up  on  the  inude  of  the  harbour,  to  have  a  passage,  which  in  time  was  improved 
and  defo)ded  by  two  piers  composed  of  wooden  piles,  titled  in  with  rou^  and  heavy  itooe* ; 
after  passing  these,  vessels  arrive  in  a  capsciouB  harbour,  delended  from  all  wmdi,  but 
having  an  open  communication  with  tbe  sea,  the  water  Hows  and  ebba,  and  at  low  water 
spring  tides  tbe  barbouT  is  dry ;  it  is  divided  by  a  dam  or  croos  wall,  in  which,  when 
Smeaton  nude  hii  survey  in  1769,  was  an  opening  38  feet  wide  at  top,  and  about  36  feet 
at  bottom  ;  in  this  was  placed  a  large  pair  of  gates  pointing  to  landward,  tfaroush  which 
vessels  at  high  water  might  pass  fbvni  the  outer  to  tbe  inner  harbour  or  bann,  and  be  kept 
afloat 

Besides  these  great  gates,  there  were  two  other  openings  in  the  cross  wall,  19  feet  wide, 
(iimished  with  a  pair  (M  draw-gates. 

The  interior  harbour  was  again  divided  by   ■  second  cross-wall  with  an  opoiing  of 
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90  feet  for  the  passage  of  smaller  vessels,  which  was  also  furnished  with  a  pair  of  gates 
pointing  to  Landward;  this  cross-wall  had  three  draw-gates,  through  which  the  water 
could  pass  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  out  the  basin. 

This  upper  reservoir  is  called  the  Pen^  and  here  the  fresh  water  river  which  springs 
from  the  chalk  hills  north  of  Dover  empties  itself  and  makes  its  way  through  both  sets  of 
gates  through  all  the  three  harbours,  azid  lastly  through  the  pier  heads  into  the  sea. 

Smeaton  observed  that  no  arrangement  could  be  more  judicious,  and  that  it  corresponded 
with  what  had  been  done  so  effectually  at  Cherbourg,  where  immense  sums  of  money  had 
been  expended,  which  was  in  a  most  perfect  state  before  it  was  destroyed  by  the  English. 

When  there  are  hard  gales  of  wind  and  seas  from  the  south-western  quarter,  a  quantity 
of  beach  is  brought  round  the  western  head,  and  lodges  itself  between  the  heads ;  the  basin 
and  pent  are  then  fiUed,  partly  by  taking  in  the  sea  water,  and  partly  by  fresli  water  afforded 
by  the  river,  and  there  retained  until  low  water. 

The  draw-gates  of  the  sluices  in  the  cross- wall  are  then  opened  with  all  expedition,  and 
the  body  of  water  contained  in  the  basin  or  pent,  by  making  its  way  through  the  pier- 
heads, cuts  down  and  removes  the  bar  of  the  beach,  which  at  the  time  of  spring  tides  is 
done  with  great  effect,  and  at  two  tides  the  mouth  is  effectually  cleared. 

When  there  are  hard  gales  from  the  south-western  quarter,  and  at  the  same  time  short 
or  low  neap  tides,  such  a  quantity  of  beach  is  accumulated,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  an 
entry  can  be  made  into  the  harbour. 

Tile  natural  direction  of  the  entry  is  east-south-east  by  the  true  meridian,  and  by  the 
magnetic  meridian,  when  Smeaton  took  his  observations,  it  was  south-east 

The  westom  head  was  carried  out  in  the  natural  direction  of  the  harbour's  entry,  for 
about  30  feet  in  a  line  at  or  about  south-south-east,  when  it  suddenly  turned  to  south- 
south-west,  in  which  direction,  aftor  being  carried  60  or  70  feet,  it  terminated  by  a  salient 
angle,  pointing  to  the  same  quarter.  The  line  of  direction  of  this  flank  of  the  pier  being 
continued  in  an  opposite  direction,  cut  within  the  eastern  pier-head  about  60  feet,  so  that 
all  the  winds  betwixt  south-south-west  and  east-south-east  occasioned  the  sea  to  strike 
obliquely,  and,  acting  in  the  manner  of  a  tunnel,  bring  the  seas,  when  the  wind  b  south  or 
south-south-west,  and  the  beach  into  the  harbour's  mouth ;  the  south-eastern  seas  are  so 
short,  that  they  do  not  much  affect  it,  but  by  the  pier  turning  so  much  to  the  west,  it 
greatly  fecilitates  the  beach,  aftor  it  has  passed  round  this  salient  point,  to  get  along  its 
flank,  whose  line  of  direction  being  overlapped  by  the  eastern  head  is  thereby  caught  and 
retained  when  the  wind  is  more  to  the  west  than  the  south-south-west  direction  of  this 
flank. 

To  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  quantity  of  beach  from  getting  round  and  lodging 
between  the  pier-heads,  &neaton  reoonomended  that  the  first  mention^  line  of  head  should 
be  prolonged  in  its  direction,  south-south-east,  until  it  was  advanced  sufficiently  &r  to  come 
into  a  south-south-west  direction  with  the  extremity  of  the  east  head,  which  would  require 
an  addition  of  about  90  feet  This  additional  work  would  form  a  sort  of  triangle,  the  base 
of  which  would  be  the  south-west  flank,  whose  projection  forwards  towards  the  south-east, 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  base,  would  be  but  little  above  60  feet  further  out 

By  the  elongation  of  these  piers,  it  was  not  thought  that  the  beach  would  be  effectually 
prevented  from  entering  the  harbour's  mouth,  but  that  it  would  be  lessened  in  quantity,  and 
more  readily  removed. 

The  outer  harbour  at  present  contains  7^  acres,  the  inner  basin  6^  acres,  and  the  pent 
1 1)  acres ;  a  wet  dock  of  1|  acres  opens  into  the  western  side  of  the  outer  harbour,  which 
again  communicates  with  a  graving-dock. 

The  entrance  between  the  pier-heads,  now  formed  of  stone  and  brick,  feoed  with  timber 
piles,  is  1 10  feet  in  width,  and  opens  to  the  south-south-east.  The  rise  of  average  spring 
tides  is  from  18  to  19  feet,  and  of  neaps  from  13  to  IS  feet ;  but  the  depth  of  high  water 
in  the  harbour  at  spring  tides  is  only  17  or  18  feet,  in  the  basin  from  16  to  17  feet,  and 
about  3  feet  less  during  neaps.     The  harbour  therefore  is  left  dry  at  low  water. 

Vessels  on  entering,  when  the  south-westerly  gales  prevail,  find  great  difficulty,  as  there 
is  then  a  heavy  sea  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  from  the  bar  of  shingle  which  is  thrown  up,  and 
which  renders  it  inaccessible  for  several  weeks  together.  In  addition  to  three  sluices  or 
culverts  connected  with  the  inner  basin  by  means  of  a  pipe,  there  is  in  the  western  pier  a 
brick  reservoir,  communicating  by  means  of  a  tunnel  SO  feet  in  width,  and  16  high,  with 
the  inner  basin  and  pent  From  thu  reservoir  five  new  sluices,  7  feet  in  diameter,  lead  to 
the  extremity  of  the  pier-head,  and  firom  the  powerful  volume  of  water  thus  discharged, 
and  the  impetus  acquired  by  the  proximity  of  the  reservoir,  it  has  been  found  sufficient, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  sluices  in  the  cross-wall  between  the  basin  and  the  outer 
harbour,  to  remove  the  shingle  from  the  pier-head,  and  keep  the  channel  clear  to  a  level 
below  ^e  bottom  of  the  harbour ;  but  this  shingle  again  returns  or  is  thrown  up  with 
particular  winds. 

The  tide  flows  from  the  south-west,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour.  r 
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Sandwich  Haven  was  a  flourishing  sea-port  at  the  time  the  Isle  of  Hianet  was  surrounded 
with  navigable  water.  Great  changes  have  occurred  by  the  silting  up  of  the  channels* 
which  have  been  caused  by  the  deposit  of  mud  from  Uie  sea  water,  which  is  suspended 
in  the  water  as  long  as  it  is  a^tated  and  kept  in  motion,  but  immediately  it  becomes  at 
rest  in  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  within  shore,  it  subsides  and  is  deposited. 

Wherever  the  quantity  and  agitation  of  the  water  is  too  little,  or  the  mud  too  great  to  be 
kept  in  motion,  then  its  natural  tendency  is  to  rest  **  Every  creek,  inlet,  or  bay,**  says 
Smeaton,  **  that  has  not  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  water  to  keep  it  open,  by  being  diadbarged 
throu^  it,  has  a  tendency  to  become  land.  While  such  a  creek  or  bay  remains  deep, 
a  quantity  of  tide  water  flowing  in  and  out  twice  a  day,  tends  to  keep  the  mud  in 
agitation  and  fit>m  settling ;  but  as  the  tide  of  ebb  is  naturally  weaker  than  the  flood, 
the  ebb  will  not  carry  out  all  that  the  flood  has  brought  in ;  and  when  the  deposition 
is  so  fiir  advanced  as  to  contract  the  breadth  of  the  water,  and  render  it  to  a  certain 
d^^ee  shallow,  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  and  out  being  lessened,  its  power  is 
weakened.** 

The  natural  means  whereby  an  inlet  is  kept  open  is  the  discharge  of  a  freshwater  river 
through  it,  which  opposing  the  influx  of  the  tide,  and  adding  to  the  force  of  its  ebb,  will 
always  maintain  a  certun  channel,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  water  that  requires 
to  be  discharged.  The  tendency  of  nature  is  to  contract  the  channel  to  such  a  size  that 
the  power  of  the  stream  can  just  maintain  it,  and  in  tliis  state  the  wide  extended  arm  of 
the  sea,  anciently  flowing  by  Sandwich,  and  up  the  general  valleys,  as  now  called,  seems 
to  have  been  at  the  period  that  the  new  cut  at  Stonar  was  projected  and  executed. 
The  Stour  was  never  adequate  to  keep  open  so  large  an  arm  of  the  sea  as  that  through 
which  it  flowed,  and  the  force  of  its  current  was  impiured  by  its  meandering  course.  The 
declivity  of  its  bed  in  time  becoming  less,  and  the  drainage  of  the  lands  more  imperfect, 
they  turned  the  river  through  the  narrow  neck  of  land  at  Stonar,  where  in  the  space  of 
J  of  a  mile  there  was  a  fall  of  a  fiithom. 

Hie  land  floods,  after  heavy  nuns,  are  the  clearers  <^  the  channels  of  rivers  to  sea,  and 
this  is  chiefly  effected  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  most  of  all  when  they  happen  at  the  low 
ebb  of  a  spring  tide ;  at  such  a  time  more  is  done  in  a  few  hours  than  in  months  where  the 
reflow  is  lebarely  and  moderate ;  one  tears  away  all  deposit  with  violence,  the  other  grinds 
away  but  small  particles  of  mud  or  sand,  and  a  gentle  reflow  does  not  disturb  a  particle ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  preceding  tide  of  flood  has  brought  any  silt  with  it,  such  a 
reflow  will  allow  it  to  be  deposited,  and  where  nothing  is  done  towards  its  removal  in  one 
tide,  no  number  of  repetitions  will  effect  it.  As  long  as  the  top  waters  are  drawn  ofT 
through  the  flood-gates  of  Stonar  and  the  dribbling  of  the  floods,  and  the  ordinary  current  of 
the  river  left  to  go  quietly  round  by  Sandwich,  no  improvement  can  take  places  in  the 
harbour. 

John  Smeaton,  who  made  his  report  in  the  year  1789,  observes  fully  upon  the  great 
injury  sustained  by  the  harbour,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  made  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  draining  the  land,  and  improving  its  condition ;  he  professes  himself  as  great  a  friend  to 
drainage  as  to  navigation,  and  observes  that  the  flooding  of  low  grounds  in  the  valleys  of 
rivers  is  an  advantage,  provided  it  is  done  at  suitable  seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  the  soil 
and  manure  brought  down  from  the  high  lands  and  deposited  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  low 
lands  greatly  improve  theb  fertility ;  that  the  lands  are  not  injured  by  the  height  or  depth 
of  water  which  remains  upon  them  for  a  short  time,  but  the  contrary :  the  damage  arises 
from  the  continuance  of  a  small  depth  of  water,  which  must  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
soil  before  its  fertilising  powers  can  be  called  forth. 

For  the  improvement  of  this  harbour,  he  suggested  that  during  the  winter  months, 
instead  of  drawing  the  gates  when  the  water  was  just  above  the  mark,  after  a  dry  season, 
they  should  remain  shut  for  a  few  days,  that  the  water  might  be  permitted  to  overflow  the 
meadows,  and  run  again  in  its  ancient  course ;  and  that  as  much  of  the  top  waters  as  could 
be  made  to  pass  Sandwich  Bridge  should  be  directed  or  allured  that  way  in  order  that  the 
whole  channel  of  the  Stour  should  be  kept  open. 

A  scouring  power,  acting  by  intervals,  through  Sandwich  Harbour,  together  with  the 
aid  of  the  hedge-hog  and  spade  in  smne  particular  places,  might  keep  it  clear. 

The  harbour  has,  however,  grown  both  narrower  and  "ahallower,  and  the  contraction 
of  its  section  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  force  of  the  top  waters  of  the  land 
floods. 

Whenever  a  fresh  water  river  makes  its  way  to  the  sea  through  the  loose  sand  and  silt 
that  the  sea  has  deposited,  its  course  is  continually  varying ;  and  when  curved,  the  water, 
acting  on  the  side,  tends  to  increase  its  departure  fix»m  a  straight  line ;  to  alter  this  by  the 
spade  is  a  useless  and  endless  work,  and  jetties  are  inefficient,  as  they  will  make  fi'esh 
curves  where  there  were  none  before.  \ 

Ramagate  Harbour As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  an  attempt  was  made  to  form 

an  harbour  from  Sandwich  into  the  Downs,  and  traces  of  a  canal  may  be  seen  between 
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Sandwich  and  Sandown  Castle,  which,  formed  a  part  of  the  project  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  a  commis^on  was  appointed  to  make  a  new  survey  ;  but  nothing  more  was  at- 
tempted  until  the  year  1736,  when  M.  lAbelye,  the  engineer  to  Westminster  Bridge,  laid 
down  a  scheme  for  sheltering  ships  in  th^  Downs,  by  means  of  a  navigable  canal  and  basin 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  cut,  and  by  aid  of  duices,  which  joined  the  river  Stour. 


Fig.aM. 


RAMSGATB  HARBOUR. 


Parliament  was  afterwards  applied  to,  and  an  order  in  consequence  issued  from  the  Ad- 
miralty by  which  five  persons  were  named  to  report  upon  the  means  of  making  a  better 
and  more  commodious  harbour  than  the  present  haven  of  Sandwich ;  they  proposed  that 
two  stone  piers  should  be  carried  out,  each  2096  feet  in  length  from  the  shore,  to  12  feet 
depth  oC  water,  at  low  water,  and  that  a  clear  opening  should  be  left  between  the  heads  of 
these  piers  of  300  feet,  to  narrow  from  that  to  100  feet,  and  that  the  middle  line  should 
point  south-south-east,  half  east  by  the  compass,  that  is  nearly  south-east  by  the  true 
meridian.  Ilie  estimate  for  this  work  was  S89,168iL  13#.  2d.  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
ground  to  be  purchased. 

Tliis  grand  project,  however,  was  never  undertaken,  and  it  was  not  until  a  violent  storm, 
on  the  16th  December,  1748,  when  several  vessels  were  wrecked,  and  a  few  found  safety 
in  the  little  harbour  of  Ramsgate,  that  attention  was  turned  to  this  port,  and  soon  after  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed,  when  Mr.  Robins  and  Mr.  Turner,  engineers  of  Gosport,  were 
appointed  to  mark  out  the  site  of  Ramsgate  harbour.  It  was  found  that  in  consequence  of 
the  pier  constructed  in  1715,  having  been  lengthened,  a  bar  had  been  cast  up,  which  was 
about  3  feet  6  inches  in  thickness,  and  as  this  accumulation  was  the  result  of  34  years,  it 
was  reasonably  presumed  that  when  a  greater  depth  of  water  was  made  by  two  piers  in- 
stead of  one,  the  filling  up  would  be  less  considerable  than  before. 
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It  was  also  observed  that  the  sea-weed  which  drove  in  came  from  the  westward ;  and 
that  from  the  east  there  was  a  drift  of  large  shingle,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  t^ 
advantage  to  the  new  piers.  When  vessels  broke  loose  from  their  anchors  in  the  Downs,  it 
was  usually  from  three-quarter  flood  to  one-quarter  ebb,  when  the  current  of  the  tide  is  to 
the  north  and  north<-east,  which  carried  them  right  into  the  harbour  at  Ramsgate.  The 
Groodwin  Sands  constitute  the  Downs  as  a  roadway,  and  at  low  water  these  sands  form  a 
breakwater  to  all  the  easterly  winds,  and  even  at  high  water  they  are  too  shallow  to  admit 
the  great  seas  to  pass,  without  being  broken  and  dispersed,  and  it  is  not  till  the  tide  turns 
to  the  north,  which  is  at  about  three-quarter  flood,  that  the  combined  force  of  wind  and 
tide  causes  the  ships  to  break  frt>m  their  moorings.  The  most  advisable  bearing  for  the 
entrance  to  the  new  harbour  was  then  determined  to  be  south-south-west ;  for  if  placed 
full  south,  the  tide  near  high  water  would  run  so  across  it,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
vessels  to  get  in ;  and  if  at  south  .west,  there  would  be  too  great  an  indraught  of  suUage. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  works,  Mr.  EUieridge,  who  had  been  employed  as  foreman 
under  Mr.  King,  the  carpenter  at  Westminster  Bridge,  held  the  appointment  of  resident 
engineer ;  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  piers  in  cases  or  eaissoons,  and  showed  the  method 
of  excavating  a  trench  luder  water,  and  levelling  it,  which,  being  attended  with  certainty 
and  dispatch,  is  the  practice  still  followed ;  and  the  whole  progressed  under  this  engineer's 
superintendence  until  the  works  were  ordered  to  be  stopped ;  in  the  year  1755  a  staircase 
called  Jacob's  Ladder  was  made  fix>m  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  tiie  clifi*,  which  was  the 
last  work  executed  by  Mr.  Etheridge. 

Tlie  east  pier  was,  at  this  tim^  carried  out  757  foet  from  the  shor^  and  the  west  849 
feet 

In  the  year  1774,  the  works  being  incomplete,  Mr.  John  Smeaton  was  called  in  to  make  a 
report,  when  he  found  that  a  large  mass  of  silt,  consisting  partly  of  mud  and  chiefly  of  very  fine 
sand,  had  been  brought  into  the  harbour  by  the  tide ;  the  tide  water  upon  this  part  of  the 
coast  being  charged  with  these  matters  whenever  agitated  by  the  wind,  and  accompanied 
by  a  quick  flowmg  tide.  This  silty  water,  finding  rq[>ose  in  the  harbour,  deposited  its 
heavy  matter,  and  the  water  only  was  taken  back  at  the  ebb  ti^e ;  this  is  the  tendency 
of  all  harbours,  unless  artificial  methods  are  found  to  prevent  it. 

The  most  natural  means  to  disperse  it  is  by  a  fresh-water  river,  which  continually  tends 
towards  the  sea,  and  in  time  of  floods  carries  with  it  whatever  forms  an  obstruction  to  its 
course ;  where  this  means  does  not  exist,  such  a  harbour  as  that  at  Ramsgate  must  in 
course  of  time  become  dry  land :  when  Smeaton  made  his  report,  there  was  found  to  be 
268,700  cube  yards  of  silt  in  the  harbour ;  that  the  two  barges  with  ten  men  each  took  out 
about  70  tons  of  silt  per  day ;  supposing  1  ton  of  silt  to  be  1  cube  yard,  it  was  calculated 
that  they  would  be  12  years  in  clearing  it  out,  even  if  Uiere  were  no  fresh  accumulations. 

The  whole  harbour  contained  46  acres,  and  the  external  harbour,  where  the  greatest 
quantity  of  silt  was  deposited,  was  about  SO)  acres ;  and  supposing  that  the  whole  was 
covered  to  the  depth  of  X  inch  per  day,  there  would  be  410  cube  yards,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  clearing  70  tons  per  aay,  would  require  a  week.  It  was  calculated,  that  all  which  had 
been  deposited  was  Uie  result  of  12|  years,  which  was  the  time  when  the  curves  enclosing 
the  harbour  were  raised  to  the  level  of  half  tide ;  the  increase  of  silt  was  thought  to  be  at 
least  \  inch  per  week. 

Smeaton,  therefore,  proposed  to  make  use  of  an  artificial  backwater  and  sluices,  and 
constructed  a  basin  to  take  in  the  sea  water,  the  tide  having  considerable  rise  and  folL 

To  prevent  the  basin  itself  from  silting  up,  he  advised  that  it  should  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  by  a  partition  with  a  sluice  or  sluices  capable  of  retaining  tiie  water  in  either 
while  the  other  was  empty,  so  that  they  might  be  used  for  alternately  cleansing  each  other. 

The  harbour  at  Ram^^  was  admirably  -suited  for  the  execution  of  this  plan ;  the 
bottom  was  composed  of  a  hard  chalk,  and  declined  with  an  even  fall  towards  the  sea. 
The  set  of  the  tide  runs  across  the  harbour's  mouth,  so  that  when  the  sand  was  washed  out 
by  the  artificial  current,  the  natural  current  of  the  tides  would  carry  it  away,  and  efiectually 
prevent  any  bar  being  formed. 

Two  basins  of  4  acres  each  were  proposed,  and  four  draw-gates  were  to  be  made  in  the 
westoimiostand  five  in  the  easternmost  basin,  the  whole  pointed  in  three  difierent  directions ; 
two  towards  the  curve  of  the  western  pier,  four  towards  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  three 
towards  the  curve  of  the  eastern  piers.  To  give  these  sluices  their  frill  effect,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  construct  a  caissoon,  shaped  like  the  pier  of  a  bridge,  which  being  floated  to  its 
place,  and  there  sunk  in  a  proper  direction,  might  be  used  to  divert  the  current  to  the  right 
or  left,  as  was  required. 

Before  this  plan  was  put  into  execution,  the  committee  of  management  ordered  a 
lighter  of  50  tons  to  be  scuttied,  17  inches  deep,  and  14  inches  broad  on  the  starboard  bar, 
and  when  placed  at  the  end  of  the  cross- wall  to  be  filled  with  water.  When  the  sluice  was 
opened  at  low  water,  it  ran  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  made  a  cavity  in  the  sand  some  feet 
in  depth  and  width ;   and  afterwards,  the  water  being  confined  in  a  channel  guarded  by 
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planks,  a  cavity  was  made  in  the  sand  when  the  water  was  discharged  from  the  sluice,  7  feet 
wide  and  6  feet  deep ;  it  was  again  tried,  and  the  hole^  after  three  discharges,  was  found  to 
be  10  feet  wide  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  sand,  6  feet  deep  to  the  chalk,  and  S  feet  wide  upon 
the  bed  of  the  ohalk,  the  channel  bdng  full  100  feet  in  length. 

The  piles  were  driven,  and  part  planked,  for  the  cross- wall  to  enclose  the  basin,  in  the 
year  1779,  and  soon  after  the  sluices  were  completed ;  when  all  the  men  employed  about 
the  works  applied  themselves  with  handles  to  start  the  sluices ;  the  spindles  upon  which 
the  wheels  were  fixed  broke  upon  the  first  attempt ;  but  two  of  the  sluices  were  raised  at 
last  by  means  of  tackle  blocks,  when  the  force  and  power  of  the  stream  was  so  great,  that  it 
not  only  farced  up  the  chalk  to  the  depth  of  6  or  7  feet,  but  carried  away  pieces  weighing 
from  3  to  4  cwt.  to'  a  distance  of  60  or  70  feet,  and  in  its  course  cleared  away  the  silt 
down  to  the  chalk  to  low  water  mark,  the  stream  continuing  200  or  300  feet  beyond  the 
harbour's  ny>uth. 

They  could  not  raise  more  than  two  sluices  at  this  time,  but  after  some  alteration  this 
was  roidered  easy ;  the  planking  of  the  duices  was  put  to  draw  cross  ways  of  the  plank, 
which  operating  on  a  rou^  groove  of  stone  caused  connderable  friction ;  when  they  were 
altered,  and  the  spindles  repaired  and  made  of  wroughi-iron,  the  water  was  agun  pent  up 
in  the  basin,  and  the  whole  discharged  together,  and  it  was  found  to  have  such  power,  that 
there  was  fear  lest  the  cross  wall  shomd  have  been  undermined;  they  therefore  were 
obliged  to  construct  proper  i^irons  to  prevent  this. 

The  committee  forther  reported,  that  sinee  the  cross  wall  had  been  built,  the  sea  which 
before  broke  and  spent  itself  upon  the  shore  had  now  become  so  agitated  that  vessels 
were  unsafe ;  that  the  sea  mostly  ranged  along  the  western  pier,  and  that  the  cross  wall 
stopping  and  repelling  the  swell,  it  returned,  not  having  any  vent  or  outlet,  and  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  disturbance  and  agitation  complained  oC  To  remedy  this  the 
committee  then  ordered  that  200  or  300  feet  of  the  cross  wall  should  be  taken  down,  and 
that  from  thence  a  wall  should  be  built  up  towards  Uie  clifib,  and  also  that  80  or  1 00  feet 
of  the  timber  pier  should  be  taken  away,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  cross  wall,  the  opening 
to  extend  towards  Jacob's  Ladder ;  it  was  also  recommended  that  another  duice  should 
be  made  from  the  angle  in  the  old  pier,  to  scour  the  upper  or  northern  angle  of  the 
east  pier. 

In  the  year  1781  the  uxth  sluice  being  completed,  a  new  channel  was  dus  through  the 
sand,  and  a  couple  of  barses  were  laid  so  as  to  direct  the  water  ihrongh  it ;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  bank  was  considerably  diminished,  and  the  water  of  this  sluice  flowed  so  high 
that  it  overtopped  the  conduit  wall,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  by  these  means 
the  harbour  might  be  kept  cleansed ;  in  the  channel  under  the  east  pier  there  was  found 
19  feet  water  at  spring  tide. 

Mr.  Smeaton  afterwards  gave  a  design  for  a  new  dock,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid 
July  31.  1784,  but  the  walls  were  carried  up  without  any  timber  floor;  after  this  dock 
was  buUt,  the  natural  springs  which  rise  in  the  chalk  bed  broke  not  only  through  the 
cement,  but  in  many  places  issued  with  such  violence  as  to  break  the  paving-stones  with 
which  it  was  covered.  It  was  then  proposed  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  pavement,  and 
to  do  what  had  been  done  at  Plymouth  on  a  similar  occasion, — lay  down  large  blocks  of 
stone  3  feet  by  4,  and  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  each  stone  weighing  1^  tons.  After  these  blocks 
of  Portland  stone  were  all  laid,  and  the  dock  shut  in  at  the  time  of  high  water,  the  whole 
pavement  was  again  hoisted,  and  100  feet  of  the  north  wall  lifted  with  it. 

Mr.  Smeaton  was  then  requested  to  examine  its  state,  and  he  reported  to  the  committee, 
that  on  the  day  he  arrived  the  tide  rose  13  feet  4  inches  upon  the  apron  of  the  gates  of  the 
dock,  but  that  before  it  had  risen  2  feet  it  began  to  spring  through  several  joints  of  the 
stone  floor,  which  had  been  laid  with  the  solid  Portland  blocks  2  feet  6  inches  in  thickness, 
in  the  fiyrm  of  an  arch.  As  the  height  of  the  tide  increased  upon  the  apron,  the  leakage 
through  the  joints  increased,  so  that  when  it  was  high  water,  there  was  a  depth  of  5  feet 
3  inches  water  upon  the  floor. 

The  cause  of  these  derangements  was  owing,  he  states,  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  under 
the  bottom,  endeavouring  like  a  vessel  swimming  in  the  water  to  buoy  it  upwards ;  and 
which,  with  8  feet  pressure,  was  calculated  to  produce  that  of  1000  tons  over  the  entire 
area  of  the  floor ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  had  the  wooden  floor  been  introduced 
according  to  the  original  plan,  it  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  upright  pressure  only, 
and  not  to  a  lateral  pressure  as  in  stone  ardies.  It  was  found  that  it  was  produced  by  the 
springs  issuing  fix>m  the  area  of  the  chalk  on  which  the  dock  was  founded,  and  that  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  soil  been  a  compact  clay  or  rock  that  would  not  have 
suffered  the  water  to  percolate  through  its  pores. 

Mr.  Smeaton,  who  hitherto  had  been  only  occasionally  consulted,  was  in  tlie  year  1788 
appointed  engineer  to  the  harbour,  and  Mr.  John  Gwynn,  who  had  already  executed  many 
works  under  him,  resident  surveyor.  They  immediately  commenced  rebuilding  the  dock, 
A  timber  floor  was  laid  throughout,  and  an  additional  thickness  given  to  the  walls ;  here 
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Smeaton  agun  turned  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  diving-bcU,  to  be  used  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  new  advanced  pier.  Instead  of  the  form  of  a  bell,  he  used  a  square 
iron  chest  weighing  |  ton ;  it  was  4  feet  6  inches  high  and  long,  and  3  feet  in  width ;  and 
there  was  sufficient  room  for  two  men  to  work  under  it,  who  were  supplied  with  a  constant 
influx  of  fresh  air,  by  a  forcing  air-pump  placed  in  a  boat  upon  Uie  water*s  surfeoe. 

The  advanced  pier  was  built  in  caissoons,  twelve  of  which  being  fixed,  extending  ISO 
feet,  the  masons  commeqced  their  work ;  this  constituted  about  one-third  of  the  intended 
length. 

The  timber  breakwater,  at  the  external  angle  of  the  east  pier,  being  washed  away, 
it  was  determined  that  its  reconstruction  should  be  of  stone,  and  in  the  year  1790  this  work 
was  commenced. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  dry  dock  built  in  the  basin  was  tried  for  the  first  Ume,  since  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  timber  floor,  which  was  constructed  in  a  new  and 
peculiar  manner,  on  account  of  the  springs  in  the  chalk  rising  so  powerfully  under  it  as  to 
force  up  the  stone  floor,  with  which  it  had  before  been  twice  tried ;  the  experiment  showed 
that  its  construction  was  complete,  and  all  that  could  be  desired ;  and  the  advanced  pier 
was  very  nearly  finished. 

The  harbour  now  contains  between  its  substantial  stone  piers  an  area  of  42  acres* 
the  piers  extending  1310  feet  into  the  sea.  The  inner  basin  is  used  as  a  wet  dock,,  and 
contains  a  dry  dock,  where  vessels  of  from  300  to  400  tons  can  be  repaired. 

The  entrance  to  the  outer  harbour  is  200  feet  wide,  and  opens  to  the  south-west.  The 
average  rise  of  spring-tides  at  the  pier -heads  is  from  IS  to  14  feet,  and  of  neap  tides  9 
feet,  giving  to  the  entrance  19  feet  at  high  water  of  spring-tides,  and  16  of  neaps. 

Hie  sluices  for  scouring  the  harbour  are  very  powerful,  and  are  constructed  through  the 
cross- wall  of  the  inner  basin ;  the  water  they  discharge  serves  to  keep  open  the  channel* 
and  the  gullies  which  extend  round  the  harbour  at  the  foot  of  the  piers,  in  certain  portions 
of  which,  near  the  entrance^  the  depth  increases  to  about  6  feet  at  low  water.  The  mud  in 
the  middle  of  the  harbour  serves  as  grounding  banks,  and  affords  a  sof^  bed,  on  whi<^ 
vessels  entering  can  ground  with  safety.  The  opening  of  the  gates  of  communicatioo 
between  the  outer  and  inner  harbour  is  42  feet  In  the  outer  harbour  has  been  laid 
down  one  of  Morton's  patent  slips,  on  which  steam-vessels  of  too  great  beam  to  enter 
the  graving-dock  in  the  inner  basin  can  be  hauled  up  and  repaired. 

There  is  no  natural  breakwater  to  this  tidal  harbour,  so  essoitial  for  the  purpose  of 
scouring,  nor  does  the  line  of  cliff  offer  shelter  against  any  winds  but  those  which  blow  from 
off  the,  land ;  it  is,  however,  at  present  the  best  to  be  found  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
England,  and  affords  a  place  of  rdiige  to  vessels  of  considerable  draught  of  water  that  run 
for  protection  at  tide  time. 

The  entire  management  of  this  harbour  is  vested  by  parliament  in  trustees. 

Broadiiain  had  a  wooden  pier  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII I. ,  erected  for  the  security  of 
the  fishing  boats ;  this  pier  is  now  about  1 00  yards  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  northerfa 
side  of  a  small  bay.  The  entrance  fiuxs  the  south-west,  and  the  harbour  is  much  exposed 
to  the  sea,  which  is  driven  in  by  winds  fix>m  the^eastward. 

At  spring-tides  there  is  about  16  feet  water  at  the  pier-head,  and  10  feet  at  neaps;  but 
the  whole  harbour  u  dry  at  low  water,  and  during  spring-tides  nearly  100  yards  outnde 
the  pier  is  left  uncovered. 

Margate  had  a  pier  at  a  very  early  period,  near  which  was  a  small  creek ;  the  land  on  each 
side  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  washed  away  by  the  sea,  when  it  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  shores  by  additional  piling  and  piers. 

The  harbour  is  situated  in  a  small  bay,  between  two  extensive  flats  of  dialk  rocks,  the 
Nayland  on  the  west,  and  the  Fulsam  on  the  east,  both  of  which  are  covered  before  high 
water.  The  artificial  harbour  is  formed  by  a  stone  pier,  which  commences  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bay,  and  extends  800  feet  to  the  westward,  in  an  irregular  course,  leaving  the 
entrance  open  to  the  north-west. 

Hie  rise  of  average  spring-tides  at  the  pier-head  is  about  13  feet,  and  that  of  neap 
tides  8  feet ;  but  spring-tides  ebb  outside  of  the  pier-head,  and  leave  the  harbour  dry  at  low 
water. 

A  wooden  jetty  has  been  run  out  from  the  root  of  the  pier,  over  the  Fulsam  rocks,  to 
the  distance  of  1 100  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  passengers  landing  from  the  steam-packets 
at  low  water.  « 

Dougkut  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  has  an  extensive  bay  on  the  eastern  side,  its  width,  between 
Douglas  Head  on  the  south,  and  Banks  How,  on  the  north,  being  2|  miles.  Between  the 
head  and  Quarry  Point  it  is  only  1  mile  and  5  furlongs  wide,  and  about  7  furlongs  in 
depth,  at  right  angles  with  this  line,  and  which  may  properly  be  conndered  the  bay.  It  is 
bounded  by  steep  and  perpendicular  rocks  of  clay-slate,  and  has  a  depth  of  water  at  low 
spring-tides  of  from  2  to  5  fethoms. 

The  southern  shores  of  the  bay  stretch  as  fer  as  Douglas  Head,  on  which  the  lighthouse 
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is  placed.  The  town  lies  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river,  which  has  a  course  of  10  miles,  and  which  discharges  itself  into  a  smaller  bay,  sepa- 
rated from  the  greater  by  the  Pollock  Rocks,  which  ebb  dry  about  800  feet  beyond  high 
Water  mark,  and  are,  upon  an  aven^^  15  feet  above  low  water;  there  is  another  rocky 
island  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  upon  which  there  b  a  small  tower  <^  refuge  for  the 
mariners  that  may  be  driven  upon  it.  St.  Mary's,  or  the  Connister  Rock,  is  another  shoal, 
between  which  and  the  Pollock  the  channel  b  not  more  than  300  feet  in  width,  which 
is  nearly  dry  at  low  water  of  extraordinary  tides.  The  harbour  is  formed  of  a  pier,  which 
extends,  from  high  to  low  water  mark,  a  distance  of  650  feet,  terminated  by  a  circular  head 
and  a  lightfaotise.  Quay  walls  are  continued  from  thence  along  both  sides  of  the  river  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  2000  feet,  and  the  harbour  comprised  may  be  computed  at  11  acres ; 
it  is  dry  at  low  water  of  spring-tides,  and  the  bottom  is-composied  of  fine  shingle. 

The  tides  vary  here  ocHisiderably ;  the  height  of  the  springs  occur  two  days  after  full  and 
change  of  the  moon  at  noon,  when  the  tide  rises  from  19  to  20  feet,  and  extraordinary 
equinoctial  tides  rise  3  feet  higher,  and  the  neaps  from  10  to  14  feet. 

Port  Jhiirick  JSbrhmr  is  the  nearest  port  in  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  and  is  only  7 
leagues  from  the  opposite  harbour  of  Donaghadee :  when  John  Smeaton  was  called  upon 
to  report  upon  its  condition,  in  1770,  he  found  it  as  nature  had  left  it,  with  the  addition  only 
of  a  small  platform  for  the  convenience  of  the  landing  and  shipping  of  passengers ;  it  had, 
however,  many  advantages — it  was  easy  of  access,  vesiels  of  considerable  size  could  remain 
afloat  at  low  water,  and  they  were  protected  from  storms  coming  from  seven-eighths  of  the 
whole  compass,  and  had  the  other  eighth,  he  observed,  been  as  well  guarded  as  the  rest,  the 
harbour  would  be  complete. 

Hie  harbour  is  formed  by  two  ledges  of  rocks  running  out  almost  parallel  from  the  shore, 
so  88  to  inclose  between  them  a  small  bay  of  about  220  feet  clear  width,  and  about  550  feet 
in  depth.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  dean  sand,  and  the  soundings  gradually  increase 
from  the  shore  to  20  feet  at  low  water  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  leaving  from  9  to  10  feet 
at  dead  low  water  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour. 

As  the  Irish  coast  extends  from  the  south-west  to  north-west,  and  being  so  very  near, 
the  swell,  when  the  wind  is  right,  u  not  considerable ;  from  the  north-west  and  north  points, 
the  fetch  of  the  sea  is  not  of  great  lengths,  being  to  a  certain  degree  land-locked  by  the 
Ila,  Mull  of  Cantire,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  being  well  screened  by  the  ledge  of  rocks,  immediately 
on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  which  rise  considerably  above  high  water,  no  violence  is 
experienced  on  that  side.  The  land  lies  from  north  to  south,  so  that  nothing  c&n  happen 
from  the  eastern  pouit ;  it  is  only  from  south  to  south-west  inclusive  that  the  harbour  lies 
unprotected. 

Hie  rocks,  which  run  out  in  the  direction  west  by  south  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour, 
point  to  the  lighthouse  of  Donaghadee,  and  would,  if  higher,  afford  considerable  shelter  in 
all  these  winds ;  but  the  Irish  Setk  being  open  from  these  points,  and  the  rocks  being  in  a 
great  measure  covered  at  high  water  neap  tides,  and  at  three-fourth  flood  at  spring  tides, 
the  seas  break  over  them  with  so  much  violence  in  times  of  storms,  that  vessels  lying  there 
were  beat  against  the  sandy  beach  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  they  were  retained  by 
ropes  as  their  only  means  of  protection. 

The  vessels  entering  this  port  were,  in  consequence,'  obliged  to  be  built  very  strong,  and 
of  so  flat  a  construction  that  they  would  not  sail  except  with  wind  on  the  bcMun  or  abaft. 
All  the  westerly  winds  prevent  their  sailing  from  Port  Patrick  to  Donaghadee,  and  all  the 
easterly  winds  from  their  returning,  so  that  they  cannot  go  and  return  unless  the  winds  are 
southerly  or  northerly,  and  not  then,  if  it  were  not  from  the  strong  current  of  the  tides, 
which  up  and  down  this  narrow  channel  change  twice  each  way  in  24  hours ;  so  that 
sailing  at  a  proper  time  of  the  tide,  they  are  prevented  by  the  current  from  sailing  to  lee- 
ward, but  could  vessek  constructed  upon  proper  principles  be  protected  here,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  turn  to  windward,  and  consequently  make  their  paasase  good  in  all  winds  in 
moderate  weather,  an  advantage  that  arises  from  the  particular  ^  of  the  tides. 

For  the  improvement  of  this  harbour,  Smeaton  proposed  to  run  out  a  pier  from  the  point 
of  the  rocks  upon  the  mainland,  crossing  the  gully  between  that  point  and  the  detaclied 
rocks  called  the  South  Ledge,  and  then  follow  their  general  direction.  Thb  pier  was  to  be 
raised  6  feet  above  the  high  water  of  a  spring  tide,  with  a  parapet  6  feet  upon  that ;  so  that 
the  whole  being  raised  12  feet  above  high  water,  vessels  would  be  effectually  screened  from 
the  south  and  south-westerly  wind^  as  well  as  from  those  nearer  the  west 

The  flow  of  the  tides  here  was  reckoned  to  be  15  feet  at  spring  tides,  and  12  feet  at  neap 
tides,  but  these  varied  with  the  winds. 

When  the  work  was  advanced  sufficiently  to  break  off  from  that  part  intended  for  the 
interior  harbour  the  great  seas  that  roll  in  with  the  southerly  and  south-west  winds,  an 
additional  pier  was  proposed,  the  position  of  which  was  nearly  north-east,  and  thb  extended 
from  the  main  pier  175  feet,  leaving  an  opening  into  the  interior  harbour  of  100  feet, 
between  the  pier  head  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  platform  rocks,  which  served  the  elTect 
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of  A  counter  pier.     Vessels  then  could  at  all  times  enter,  and  shelter  be  obtained  fiir  any  of 
fttnn  SO  to  40  tons. 

The  width  of  this  pier  at  the  base  is  deKribed  to  be  40  feet,  and  after  fixing  up  leading 
marks  from  the  first  erected  pier  to  the  shore,  stones  were  dropped  in  between  them  to 
form  the  foundation.  These  stones,  which  ware  rough  masses  of  rock,  were  suspended  by 
tackle  in  slings,  and  hooked  or  secured  by  a  loop  made  of  as  many  turns  of  rope  yam 
as  would  hold  it,  and  by  cutting  the  loop  when  the  stone  was  in  its  proper  position,  it 
was  dropped.  After  the  outlines  were  established*  the  internal  atones  were  tumbled  into 
the  area  comprised  between  them. 

Hie  first  stones  dropped  penetrated  the  sand,  the  seeond  and  third  courses  also  dis- 
appeared in  the  same  way,  but  after  they  had  settled  to  a  firm  base,  the  rest  of  the 
construction  was  carried  on  by  dropping  &e  stones  in  a  nmilar  manner,  taking  care  that 
the  fiwes  fell  back  on  each  t&de,  and  that  the  wall  diminished  in  thickness  gradually ;  and 
when  any  settlement  occurred,  or  the  stones  were  displaced  by  a  storm,  they  were  imme- 
diately set  right  and  the  iz\juxy  repaired. 

Hie  diameter  of  the  circular  part  of  the  head  was  S  feet  more  than  the  common  breadth 
of  the  pier,  and  the  foundation  was  4S  feet. 

The  masonry  of  the  upper  parts  was  built  with  stones  laid  flat  on  their  beds  with 
mortar ;  the  Joints  of  the  h^td  of  the  pier  radiated  from  a  common  centre^  and  every  third 
course  was  securely  cramped,  and  the  centre  stones  retained  by  iron  dogs.  The  cap  or  pier 
head  had  every  stone  cut  like  a  dovetail,  and  was  so  put  together  that  its  strengtii  was  sufii- 
cient  to  resist  the  force  of  the  seas  opposed  to  it 

Be^awt  u  situated  on  the  river  La^gan,  near  where  it  discharges  itself  into  an  inlet  of  the 
Irish  Channd.  The  tides  flow  for  a  short  distance  up  this  river,  but  ebbs  entirely  out  at 
low  water,  leaving  a  narrow  and  winding  course  through  the  sands  for  the  river  to  flow 
out 

Spring  tides  rise  in  the  roadstead  13  fiset,  and  neaps  8,  so  that  vessels  which  draw  10  feet 
water  cannot  reach  the  quays  at  neap  tides^  but  are  obliged  to  lighten  thdr  cargoes  at 
Garmoyle. 

Bajf  ofDMin. — On  entering  the  nearest  point  of  land,  on  the  north  and  south  are  the 
promontory  of  Howth,«and  the  island  of  Dalky,  which  are  distant  firom  each  other  6]  miles  ; 
fitnn  the  line  uniting  these  points,  to  the  end  of  the  lighthouse  of  the  south  indl,  the 
distance  is  3}  miles ;  firom  the  same  line  to  Ringsend,  6\  miles. 

Towards  the  soutii  Howth  presents  a  bold  ascent,  interspersed  with  rocks  and  adorned 
with  heaths  of  various  colours ;  the  mountains  oif  WicUow  rise  beyond  in  harmonious 
confoflion,  and  the  whole  produces,  on  approaching  this  beautiful  bay,  great  picturesque 
attractions. 

On  the  north  and  west  are  two  dangerous  sand  banks,  produced  by  the  channel  of  the 
Liffey,  and  which  extend  to  the  lighthouse  on  the  south  wall.  The  channel  between  them 
is  not  very  wide,  and  the  entrance  is  diflicult,  the  depth  of  water  at  the  recess  of  spring- 
tides not  being  more  than  S  feet  Near  the  northern  extreme  line  of  the  banks  called  the 
South  Bull,  a  pier  has  been  constructed,  whidi  is  much  admired ;  it  commoices  at  the  vil- 
lage of  ^ngsend,  and  continues  as  fi^r  as  the  pigeon-house,  a  distance  of  7938  feet  It  is 
formed  by  two  stone  walls,  filled  in  with  gravel,  and  completed  about  1756. 

Hie  Pigeon  House,  before  the  harbour  at  Howth  was  constructed,  was  the  place  where 
the  packets  received  and  landed  passengers ;  and  there  is  here  an  artificial  basin,  900  feet  in 
length,  and  450  feet  in  breadth,  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water. 

Beyond  the  Pigeon  House  the  pier  u  continued  eastward  9816  feet,  where  it  is  terminated 
with  a  lighthouse ;  this  division  of  the  pier  was  originally  timber,  but  in  1796  two  parallel 
waUs  of  hewn  granite  were  built,  without  the  aid  of  cement,  and  the  intermediate  space 
filled  in  with  shingle  and  gravel ;  it  is  33  feet  broad  at  bottom,  and  tapers  to  38  feet  at  top. 

As  it  is  merely  a  sea-wall,  parapets  have  been  dispensed  with ;  tiie  lighthouse  at  ita 
eastern  extremity,  built  in  ^768,  is  a  truncated  cone,  three  stories  in  height,  with  a  stair- 
case on  the  outside,  which  leads  to  an  octangular  lantern  ;  the  whole  u  built  of  the  moun- 
tain granite. 

The  pier  secures  the  harbour  fit>m  the  sands  of  the  South  Bull,  and  with  the  quay  walla 
forms  one  continued  barrier,  fitnn  the  lighthouse  on  the  east,  to  Barrack  Bridge^  at  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass,  a  distance  of  6  miles. 

The  situation  of  Dublin  Bay  cannot,  however,  be  considered  fiivourable  to  the  formation 
of  a  deep  or  commodious  hairbour;  were  it  not  finr  the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  the 
Lifiey  and  Dodder,  there  would  be  scarcely  accommodation  for  the  smallest  dass  of 
vessels. 

The  Liffey,  being  confined  to  a  narrow  course,  the  channel  it  cut  through  the  sands 
was  of  very  small  width,  r^ular  in  its  depth,  but  constantly  altering  its  direction. 

Captain  John  Perry,  who  was  employed  to  stop  the  breach  made  in  the  Thames  wall  at 
Dagenham,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  made  some  improvements  in  this 
harbour  by  forming  a  pier  of  drift  work,  damming  up  the  waters  of  the  two  rivera  before 
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In  Ibe  ]Feu  ITIl,  vhoi  tbo  ■oundings  imt  tiken,  there  wu  from  19  to  31  feet  water  on 
the  bu  *l  high  valer ;  and  in  the  yeu  ISOO,  CapUin  Bli^  IbuTul  that  little  allention  had 
taken  phue  in  either  the  loundings  or  Ht  of  the  tidu. 

HfmUi — The  ancient  name  of  this  amall  poll  waa  Ben-hj-dur,  or  the  Promontorj  of  the 
Oaks,  or,  as  aome  imagine,  of  birds;  this  is  Gonneeted  with  the  maiD  land  bjr  a  sandy 
isthmiu,  about  \  mile  in  width. 

The  new  harbour  is  fanned  on  the  north  side  of  thg  peninsula,  in  the  sound,  between  the 
promontory  and  the  island  termed  Ireland's  Eye.  From  the  northern  shore  of  Ilowth,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  south-ewt  p4nnt  of  the  island  on  the  other,  are  two  ledges  of  rock, 
which  are  \  mile  apart 

Between  the  north  -west  end  of  the  island  and  the  nods  of  Baldoyle  there  Is  a  similar 
passage,  and  by  these  two  paasagea  the  tound  or  barbour  is  entered. 

Ireland']  Eye  is  distant  about  a  mile  towards  the  north  from  the  ihore,  and  la  little  more 
than  a  mile  b  circuit 

In  this  harbour,  a  pier  haa  been  formed  on  the  ridge  prqjec^g  from  the  main  land, 
son  feet  in  width  at  the  base,  and  B5  feet  at  high  water  mark ;  it  is  33  fict  in  height  and 
TUDs  1503  feet  from  the  shore,  where  it  fornu  an  olituse  angle  with  its  first  direction, 
and  proceeds  north-west  for  the  distance  of  990  test,  at  the  extremity  of  which  stands  the 
lighthouse. 

On  the  west  has  been  raised  a  pier  ITO  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  BO  feet  broad  at  high 
water  mark  t  it  is  Sfi  feet  in  height  and  runs  90aO  feet  on  the  north-east,  to  meet  the 
return  of  the  other,  the  entrance  between  beizig  SOD  feet  in  width,  and  the  area  inclosed  not 
less  than  52  acres- 
Tin  inside  of  the  pier  is  fiu»d  with  cut  granite,  and  under  low  water,  w  built  by 
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KingMtmat,  Ibnnerl;  oiled  Dunlurir.  ii  dkUnt  from  Dublin  5)  milei ;  here  i 
b*;.  nitunll;  brmed  by  an  indentation  of  the  cout,  and  from  an  earlj  time  th 
pier  of  rude  comtrucUon,  which  afforded  shelter  to  veaselj  under  aticM  gf  weathn 
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The  new  pier  i*  (brmed  half  ■  mile  further  to  the  cail,  or  nearer  to  Dalkef.  at  the  eotn- 
mencement  ofa  nwky  tract,  called  Codling  Rocks,  to  the  weatwaid  of  irbich,  withia  ihelier 
of  the  pier,  the  bottom  is  of  fine  aand. 

The  fiiBt  stone  of  the  new  pier  wm  laid  in  ISIT',  it  extend*  SSOO  feet,  and  hai  four  anns, 
the  first  running  directly  from  the  shore,  to  the  distance  of  1500  leet,  in  a  north-ca*t  direc- 
tion ;  the  neit  continuea  north,  the  third  noith-weat,  and  the  fourth  west,  each  500  feet  in 
leiigth-  The  base  of  the  pier  ix  about  200  feet  in  breadth,  terminating  in  a  perpendicular 
Cue  tovards  the  harbour,  wid  battering  towardi  the  sea  i  on  the  top  runa  a  quaj,  50  feet  in 
vidlh,  which  U  protected  by  a  parapet  wall,  S  feet  hi^.  At  the  eitremity  ii  placed  the 
lighthouse.  The  depth  of  water  U  the  pier-head  ia  £4  feet  at  the  lowcat  springs,  which  at 
■U  times  is  sufficient  to  ihelter  Urge  tradir^  lessek  and  ships  of  war.  llie  estimate  for 
the  completion  of  these  works,  as  Uid  before  Parllunent,  was  505,00011 

Tilt  Harbour  of  Cork,  S  miles  from  the  city,  is  one  of  the  naoet  capacious  and  secure  in 
the  British  empire.  'Hie  outward  entrance  is  barely  half  a  league,  but  baring  passed  a 
lank,  called  the  Turbot,  on  which  there  ia  30 feet  water,  the  entrance  nariowi  tobaU'amile. 
Xn  this  great  basin  lie  the  two  islands  of  Spike  and  Halbowlin,  placed  aa  it  vse  to  foim 
bulwarks  agaimt  the  winds  and  the  ocean ;  so  that  veaseli  may  lie  in  the  harbour  land-locked. 
Extena*e  barracks  and  a  dockyard  are  formed  on  these  iilind%  which  are  distant  from 
Dublb  about  125  miles. 

Jtrtef  Harbomr. — St.  Hellien,  when  SnwMoD  reported  upon  it  in  ITSS,  had  a  pier,  which 
ha  denominated  a  (emu,  and  he  suggested  some  iraprorement^  which  have  since  been  par- 
tiallj  carried  into  effect ;  but  he  obaerred,  "  thai  no  nnall  harbour  could  be  made  i^uiet, 


ng,  am.  imtT  BtsBona. 

for  the  magnitude  of  the  waves  are  supposed  the  same  to  all,  and  the  neeenarj  width  of  (he 
mouth  tinr  a  ship  to  enter  the  same  :  seal,  then,  that  will  inerltably  sweep  round  the  beads, 
will  afiect  a  soialler  harbour  more  than  a  large  one,  though  of  similar  constructions ; 
for  the.  effect  of  the  wares  in  disturbing  ■  harbour  is  greater  in  proportion  aa  the  lineal 
width  of  the  mouth  is  to  the  whole  area  of  the  harbour  :  for  this  reason  St.  HcUiera  must 
tdways  be  defective.  Another  circumstance  tends  to  render  such  a  harbour  unquirt,  and 
that  is,  when  they  are  bounded  by  walls.  The  wa*es  of  the  sea  follow  the  laws  of  the  pen- 
dulum, which,  when  once  set  »ibr«ting,  would  never  cease  if  not  stopped  byftiction  and  the 
r^stance  of  the  air.  The  same  would  happen  to  the  libration  of  the  water  if  there  wera 
nothing  to  atop  it ;  fbr,  meeting  with  walls  and  objects  compsratiiely  smooth,  the  waves 
are  not  destroyed,  but  reflected  into  another  direction,  and  fhmi  that  into  another,  till  they 
are  gndually  dispelled  by  fHction.  The  apeeiest  way  by  which  waves  are  destroyed 
(that  is,  by  friction,)  is  by  forming  a  tur£  and  breaking  ui»n  a  sloping  beaeh,  sand,  or 
rocks,  in  which  the  harbour  of  St.  Helliers  is  defectixB," 

The  catch  pier,  suggested  by  this  engineer,  oilcnded  into  the  harbour  5S0  feet,  and  the 
tpring-tides  rise  here  upwards  of  40  feet,  but  the  neaps  run  very  short 

There  not  being  in  the  inner  harbour  any  backwater  to  scour  away  the  sand,  it  aeeumu- 

lates  in  large  quantities,  and  Smeaton  advised  the  making  of  arches  through  the  pier,  as  wa( 

practised  by  the  Romans,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  disturbing  the  depont,  which  wM 

partiy  carried  out  to  sea  on  the  retreat  of  the  tide. 

Dd 
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St.  AiMiCi  HariOKT  is  iLta  In  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  upon  it  Mr.  Smeaton  iko  drew 
up  a  Tuluiible  report  wbeo  he  visited  the  last  mentioned  harbour.  He  olMerTcs  :  — "  £i> 
pcrience  hBiing  shown  that  the  nev  pier  of  St.  Aubin,  called  the  Upper  Pier,  iateoded  to 
bring  up  ahips  and  vettels  clo*e  to  the  town,  for  the  ctHivenieoce  of  fitting  tbetn  out, 
loading  and  unloading,  is,  from  ita  situation,-  li^le  lo  fill,  fimn  the  great  quantity  of  gisTel 
irhich  the  aea  waahc*  in  from  the  back  of  it,  and  that  the  depth  of  mter  is,  from  that 


action  of  the  sea,  diminishing  more  and  more."  And  he  further  atatea,  "  that  where  a 
■loping  shore  is  interrupted  by  the  erection  of  a  wall,  as  a  wall  has  not  that  tendenoj  to 
■poid  and  destroy  the  waTca  of  the  sea  that  a  aiopiaa  dkore  oonstaotly  has;  wherever  walls 
are  erected  in  the  confines  of  a  harbour,  it  is  rendered,  in  a  d^ree,  lesa  tnuquil  by  thia 

The  reason  of  the  gravel  aocumulaUng  at  this  upper  pier  seems  to  bare  ariaen  from  the 
west  end  of  the  Island  of  Jersey  lying  so  exposed  lo  the  Atlantic,  without  any  land  Xo 
belter  it ;  the  soath-wcsterly  winib,  therefore,  droTC  Ibrward  the  gravel  brought  coast- 
wise, towards  the  bottom  of  St  Aubin't  Bay,  where  it  met  the  upper  pier. 

SmeatoD  suggested  that  a  pier  should  be  carried  out  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  which, 
Urnni  ing  the  ourrmt  with  a  eoosiderable  obliquity,  might  prev<ait  this  accumulation. 

HsTuig  now  enumerated  moat  of  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain,  upm  which  vast  sums 
have  been  expended,  it  la  a  sutiject  of  regret  that  few  answer  the  purpose  ot  sheltering 
vessels  at  all  times  from  the  heav;  gales  our  9O00  miles  of  coast  are  sutijecl  to. 

Millbrd  Haven,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Cork,  and  a  few  others,  may  be  entered  at  all 
times  of  the  tide,  whilst  the  harbours  on  the  eestera  shores  in  particular  are  nearly  all 
choked  op,  and  incapable  of  leoeiving  large  vessels,  exoepting  at  the  highest  state  of  the 
tide.  A  good  harbour  requires  a  depth  of  water  wbich  will  permit  the  largest  vessels  at 
all  tinua  to  enter,  and  that  it  should  be  easy  of  aeoess,  with  quay  and  piers,  at  which  ahips 
could  load  and  unload  tbeir  cargoes  without  inconvenience. 

Most  of  our  harbours  baag  formed  by  pien,  not  sufficiently  carried  out  from  the  main 
land,  are  consequently  dry  at  low  walai,  have  ban  at  tbrat  eutimnoGs,  and  do  not  affiird  any 
belter  to  diips  of  the  largest  class. 

Mere  tidal  harbours  are  serviceable  only  to  ooasters,  as  their  dratight  of  water  ir  usually 
very  inefflctent. 

It  hai  been  very  properly  obserred  by  the  porliamoitary  eommissioners,  that  deep  water 
harbours  can  only  be  formed  in  the  sea  by  means  of  brskkwatars  detached  from  the  main 
land.  Dover  Bay  affiirds  an  excellent  site  for  such  a  harbour  of  reftige.  there  being  at  ■ 
distaDO*  of  400  fiHhoms  from  the  shore  a  depth  of  8  bthoms  at  low  water  <^  spring  tides, 
Bod  but  6  bthoms  at  1100  yards,  which  affords  sufficient  space  for  tbe  cnnstruetion  erf'  » 
capacious  deep  water  harbour,  without  getting  into  such  a  depth  for  the  tile  of  tbe  piers  or 
breakwaters  as  would  add  greatly  to  the  expense.  A  breakwater  at  a  distaooe  of  ahout 
1 1000  yards  from  the  shore,  with  piers  projected  lirom  the  land  towarda  the  eastern  and 
weatern  ends,  having  four  entranoes,  according  to  tbe  plan  there  given,  would  farm  a  moat 
•ffactual  batbour.     It  is  alao  suggested  that  the  pier*  ibould  be  built  with  hard  dialki 
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and  fiuied  with  stone ;  the  space  inclosed  to  be  about  450  acres,  the  expense  of  which  is 
estimated  at  two  millions  sterling. 

,  Other  sites,  as  Margate  Sound,  off  Long  Nore  Spit,  at  Foreness,  and  off  Beachy  Head, 
have  been  considered  equally  eligible  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

River  harbours  are  sul^ect  to  constant  silting  up,  and  to  deposits  at  the  mouth,  which 
sluicing  very  uiadequately  removes ;  therefore  to  form  a  perfect  establishment  to  receive 
vessels  at  all  times,  it  should  be  at  a  distance  from  the  main  land«  with  entrances  to  suit 
the  prevailing  currents  and  winds :  to  form  a  hollow  island  in  the  ocesn,  which  should 
enfold  within  its  arms  the  ships  of  Britain,  and  protect  them  against  the  elements,  often  so 
latal  to  many,  would,  indeed,  be  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  rival  the  great  works  performed 
by  the  Romans. 

To  see  an  artificial  tone  rise  from  the  ocean,  covered  with  buildings  containing  sll  that 
our  marine  required,  and  within  its  circuit  ships  from  all  nations  riding  in  safety,  would  call 
forth  admiration  equal  to  that  expressed  by  Pliny  when  the  port  in  view  of  his  villa  was 
being  formed :  a  nation's  wealth  could  not  be  more  beneficially  employed  than  in  such  a 
work,  and  though  millions  might  be  expended  in  its  formation,  in  a  few  years  it  would  be 
repaid  by  the  securities  it  offered  and  afibrded.  To  execute  such  a  prqject  is  by  no 
means  d^cult,  as  our  shores  and  tidal  currents  are  so  thoroughly  known. 

To  attempt  to  form  a  harbour  on  any  part  of  the  coast  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
beach,  which  is  moved  forwards  by  the  prevailing  winds,  and  lodged  in  layers  alohg  the 
shore  until  it  rises  to  nearly  high  water  mark,  is  useless ;  no  breakwater  can  be  provided 
sufficient  to  scour  and  keep  open  a  passage  for  vessels  in'  such  situations,  and  a  good 
harbour  cannot  be  obtained. 

Under  Beachy  Head,  Dungeness,  and  several  projecting  parts  of  the  coast,  the  beach 
finds  shelter,  and  fonna  a  bold  fiuw,  where  the  water  is  deep,  to  the  shore,  and  where,  as  in 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  a  vessd  may  lie  afloat  with  her  bowsprit  over  the  beach,  such  situ- 
ations might  be  rendered  fit  to  hold  a  large  navy. 

fFallB  and  Gates  of  Cities  and  Towns There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Ronums 

walled  in  our  chief  towns,  and  taught  the  Britons  a  more  secure  method  of  defending 
themselves  against  a  fi)e  who  menaced  their  dwellings  than  was  afforded  by  earth-works 
and  timber  constructions,  which  Caesar  describes  as  surrounding  their  camps  and  places 
of  resort. 

London  was  encompassed  with  walls  as  early  as  the  third  eentury ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability, Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  added  considerably  to  their  strength  in  the 
following  eeatury.  Maitland  imagines  that  iJie  greater  portion  was  rebuilt  by  Theodosius, 
who  was  governor  of  Britain  in  S79  a.d.  * 

The  direct  course  of  the  city  walls  was  as  follows :  beginning  at  the  Tower,  they  con- 
tinued by  the  Minories,  between  Poor  Jury  Lane  and  the  Vineyard,  to  Aldgate ;  they  then 
curved  to  the  north-west,  between  Shoemaker  Row,  Bevis  Marks,  Camomile  Street, 
and  Houndsditch,  to  Bishop^s  Gate;  from  thence  in  a  straight  line  by  Fore  Street  to 
Cripple  Gate.  They  then  turned  southward  to  Monkwell  and  Castle  Street,  Noble  Street, 
Dolphin  Court,  to  AUa^s  GaU ;  then  south-west,  by  St  Botolph*s,  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
Old  Newgate :  and  southward  to  Lndgate ;  from  thence  to  Little  Bridge  Street  and  the 
Thames.  Stow  makes  the  whole  circuit  of  these  walls  about  2  miles  1  fixrlong.  Another 
wall  was  continued  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  1  mile  120  yards  in  length,  to  the 
Tower.  These  walls  were  defended  at  different  distances  by  strong  towers  and  tMstions, 
three  of  which  remained  when  Maitland  wrote  his  hiitory,  in  the  vicimty  of  Hounsditch  and 
Aldgate ;  the  height  of  the  walls  was  about  22  feet,  and  that  of  the  towers  40  feet  llie  area 
campnaed  within  them  is  computed  at  S80  acres.  A  portion  of  the  foundations  was 
measured  in  1707  by  Dr.  Woodward,  in  Camomile  Street,  near  Bishopsgate,  who  states 
them  to  be  about  8  feet  below  the  roadway,  and  that  to  the  height  of  10  feet  they  were 
composed  of  Kentish  rag-stone,  with  single  layers  of  broad  tile  interposed,  at  the  distance 
of  2  feet  from  each  other.  The  tiles  were  Roman,  17|  inches  long,  11^  inches  in  breadth, 
and  1|  in  thickness ;  the  mortar  was  very  firm  and  hard,  and  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
wall  was  9  feet     A  portion  still  remains  near  Tower  HUL 

Numerous  tesseUted  pavements,  coin9,  and  other  Roman  remains,  are  constantly  dis- 
covered over  the  entire  area  of  the  ancient  city. 

Vork  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Romans,  but  the  walls  which  they  constructed  were 
probably  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  in  that  of  Edward  III.  an  order  was  again 
issued  to  stroigtben  them,  and  the  following  la  Leland*s  description  of  them  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  **  The  towne  of  Yorke  standeth  by  west  and  est  of  Ouse  River,  running 
through  it,  but  that  part  that  lyeth  by  est  is  twice  as  gret  in  building  as  the  other.  Thus 
goeth  the  waul,  from  the  ripe  of  Ouse,  of  the  est  part  of  the  cite  of  ifork.  ,  Fyrst  a  great 
towre,  with  a  chain  of  yron  to  cast  over  the  Ouse,  then  another  towre,  and  so  to  Bowdam 
'Crate ;  firom  Bowdam  Gate  or  Bar,  to  Goodram  Gate  or  Bar,  ten  towres,  thence  foure 
toweres  to  Laythorp  a  postern-gate ;  and  soe  by  a  space  of  two  flite  shotts,  the  blind  and 
deep  water  of  Fosse,  coming  out  of  the  Forest  of  Galtres,  defendeth  this  part  of  the  cite 
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without  waules :  then  to  Wautngate  three  lowerei,  and  thence  to  Fuhet^te  stopped  up, 

'" —  "'"" ^ "*  "'         ''  "   "'"""    -"  ""-  -  '■  —  ""       Thence  to  the  ripe  of 

r  Fane  hf  ■  bridge. 


mune*  bumed  h  vn  the  time  of  King  Henry  VII.      Thoice  ta 
id  ID  the  three  ■  postern,  uid  thence  o' 


to  the  DuteUe.  lie  -wttt  put  of  the  cire  is  thus  ynclowd ;  Srat  ■  turrit  and  »«  th« 
WBuie,  runneth  oter  the  side  of  the  dungeon  of  the  eutelle  on  the  vest  lide  of  Ouae,  tight 
aninit  the  Culelle  on  the  east  ripe.  XbA  plotte  of  this  candle  ii  now  called  Ould 
&ile,   and    the    area    and 

festlf    appeare.       Belwiat  .  ..-"1-  ""=1!:"^"^ 

the  beglnnjng  of  the  first 

parte  of  this  vest  vauUe, 

and    Micldegate,    be    nine 

tomes,  and  bstsiit  it  and 

the  ripe  agayne  of  Ous^ 

be  eleten  towres;   and  at 

thii    eleven    lowrea    be   a 

poMetn-gate,  and  the  towre 

(tf  it  is  right  Bgayne   the 

est    towre,    to    draw  orer 

the  Chain  on  Gum  betwiit 

The  four  gales  or  bars, 
b]p  which  thii  city  ii  en  tered, 

ara  admirable  eumplea  of  > 

those    castellated   defences 

of  which   there    are  some  '' 

traces    in    aU    our    walled 

BooAam  Bar  stands  on 
the  north-wesl  side,  on  the 
way  to  Durham,  Newcastle, 
and  Edinburgh.  On  the 
front  are  two  ibielda  with 
the  city  anns,  and  another 
much  deGued.  This  bar 
suffered  considerably  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  n,, «».  Mora*ii  iia. 


rough  road ;  the  lower 
arches  are  cirmlir,  utd 
built  of  *  bard  grit-stone, 
probebly  *t  a  lexj  earlj 
period ;  the  Upper  poi^ 
tiona  vitli  the  pointed 
aich,  sod  the  plctureaque 
tawen  at  the  anslei,  are 
of  the  time  of  £d«ud 
III.,  and  bear  the  iliield 
of  France  and  England. 

Koriei  of  vaulted  cham- 

The  plan  showa  ita 
general  ananffement :  A, 
11  the  bar,  B,  the  bar- 
bican, C,  the  groove  of 
the  poitcullia,  D,  the  cilf 
valla,  E>  the  guardroom, 
F.the  ataira,  G,  thegates, 
H,  the  vMj  port:  the 
clear  width  between  the 
walla  ia  about  35  feet; 
the  thickneM  of  the 
walla  6  feet  3  inehea,  and 
the  total  length  about 
SO  (get;  the  thickneas  of 
the  two  walla  equak  half 
the  clear  opening,  and 
the  entire  length  ia 
double  the  entire  width. 

The  Tiew  of  tbU  bar 
towarda  the  eil7  ahowi 
the  room  oTer  the  gate- 
wBj,  which  haa  ■  itooe 
arch  of  eoDoderable 
■trengtb ;  thcie  ia  a  afr 
Bond  rooiu,  amilarlf 
arched,  contuning  the  - 
pDrtcullii  and  win^asa. 

Such  eotrancea  graced 
and  adorned  all  our  large 
lowna,  and  Leland  de- 
■cribca  the  walU  of  New- 
CBDtliMin-Tfne  ai  having 
the  pre-eminence.  "  The 
atTength  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  wauling  of 
thia  towne  &r  paoetb  all 
the  wault  of  the  ciliea  of 
England,  and  of  most  of 
the  touni  of  Europe." 

General  Roj,  in  the 
"  Military  Antiquities  of 
the  Romans  in  Britain," 
and  Hr.  King,  in  his 
^  Hunnnenta  Antique,** 
hare  shown  a  great  tb- 
rietji  of  examples  of  the 
fi>rtiGcationt  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  whole 
were  designed  and  ex- 
eciiled  after,  the  modela 
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sf  othcn,  erected  during  ibe  period  of 
the  lower  empue  of  Rome :  most 
citia  and  loimi  irere  defended  bj 
(uUUaled  wslli,  ■  cutle,  or  citadel. 
In  Eo^and  the  Romui  coutmctcd 
•  Tut  number  of  fbrtTvnei  i  for  in 
ererj  proiince  thej  conqucrcil,  they 
marked  oat  a  camp,  and  ftmnded  mi- 
Utar]'  (tronghtddi :  to  these  loeceeded 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tower  and  caitle, 
which  was  made  of  conuderable  extent 


Wheo  the  Danei  arrited,  aome  change 
waa  introduced  in  the  tijle ;  they,  it  ii 
(aid,  bunded  Norwich,  and  threw  up 
(hose  hi^  mounds  of  earth  at  Csatle- 
toQ  and  Coungsburgh-  'Die  Saion 
princes  hare  Idt  us  much  of  their 
constructioni  at  Winchester,  £ieter, 
Canterbury,  Bamborougbr  Durham, 
Forcbeatei,  Perensey,  Caitleton, 
GuDdToid,  CotC  Bndgenortb,  and 
Goodrich,   and  in   them  we  diseoTer 

that  the  Inulden  hare  made  use  of  the        " '' ' 

tile*  and  matenals  which  had  fbimed  a  portian  of  the  Roman  fmlniMM  that 
oecapied  their  sites ;  this  is  otaernhle  at  Ccdchester,  Arundet,  and  Eyoeafikrd  ( 
particular.         When      the  ^ 

Nonoana     arriTed,      they  ._-.:_.  -  ^ 

introduced  Tarioui  means  ~~~.'  "--  ~  -     _ 

of  defence  by  military 
ttratagenu,  as  concealed 
sally  ports,  galleries  under 
pound,  dborvsyi  and 
staircases  which  led  to 
nothing,  and  dungeoni 
only  to  be  appniacbed  bj 
trap  doora.  Etgd  the 
bidKip*!  palaces  were  fi>r- 
tified  and  made  strong- 
holds, and  the  eitUecs  of 
large   towns    adopted   the 

was  practised  by  all  the 
inmates  of  the  larger  re- 
ligious bouses  throughout 

SBcUtpiai    Bar.       The  j 
'   loyal  artna  displayed  are  I 
those  in   use    before   the  i 
time  of  Henry  V.      Thii  \ 
beautiful  gate  formi   the 
chirf  entrance  ftom  Loo- 
don;   it  is  built  of  grey 
grit-stone,  and  the  towers, 
which   probably  are  of  a 
later  period,    are  of   ine 
limesttHie.       7^    portion 


supposed    t 

though  Sir  H.  C.  £n^e^ 
ield  {ArcA-BilBgia,  TOl.ri.) 
has  refuted  diii  opinion. 

Tlie    upper   parts   were 
probalily  built  in  the  time 

of  Edwaid  Iff. ;  the  oiitt  . 

added  much  to  the  beauty  of  th!  cnlrance. 
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Tbe  porlculluci  ot  tome  gUet  wen  ol  otk  eoiered  vitli  iron,  uid  LeUnd  incDtiotu  mm 
at  Pembroke  cmnpoaed  "ei  wlido  terro." 

The  Mag^lls  or  nucheoiulU:  under  the  penpet  o»er  the  gate,  between  the  lalient 
loven  M  tbe  angle,  oontributcd  greatly  to  tbe  d^nee  of  tbe  entraiioe :  they  were  intro- 
duced into  %ain  by  the  Arabe,  aod  lubiequeDtl;  Bdopted  by  the  NonnwM  and  Lombarda 
wbererer  they  aatabUdied  tbanudna. 

Tbe  gatawaji  of  Caenurran.  Pembroke,  Raby,  Warwick,  Cuiterfaury,  and  manv  otbera, 
cih^it  tba  pertelion  of  thU  atyle^  and  are  models  of  proportion  and  eomtruotion. 


Fy.  wr.  w.Liiain  III. 

1^  ntaend  greatly  in  tbe  siege  of  1644,  and  hu  since  been  aul^ected  to  atill  greater 
a\jarj. 

The  wallt  adjoining  the  bar  are  built  npoo  >Nbes  in  the  foundation^  and  appear  to 
be  of  great  antiquity. 

doter  wa*  a  Rmnan  city;  it*  walla  were  rebuilt  by  Etfaelred  and  EtbelBeda,  about  the 
year  608,  and  tbeir  fbim  ia  ao  entirely  Roman,  tiut  the  Saioiii  made  do  great  changet  in  ' 
the  aystcm  adopted  by  their  great  precuraora. 

Tbfae  walb  are  about  l{  miles  in  circumference;'  the  top  is  paved  tufficiently  wide 
Itii  two  persona  to  walk  abreast;  there  are  ibur  gates  or  prindpal  entrances  over  tlie 
Dortb-eoat  bridge  and  water-gates,  besides  several  poitenu.  Around  tbe  walls  were  for- 
nerly  setersl  towen;  that  called  tbe  New,  which  projected  towards  the  Dee,  erected 
in  1328,  waa  34  feet  in  height,  and  we  learn  from  the  archires  of  the  city  that  the 
architect  was  John  Helpstone.  To  the  exterior  are  attached  large  iron  ringa  for  holding 
the  f  easels,  which,  before  the  harbour  waa  dioked  up  with  sanda.  were  admitted  up  to  the 
walla.  Leading  to  the  water  tower  waa  another,  called  BiHiewaldesthorDe,  and  the 
Fhceoix  tower,  from  which  Charlea  I.  aaw  hia  army  defeated  on  Rowton  Heath.  The 
Gobelin's  tower  is  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  Sadler's  tower  wea  taken  down  in  1780. 

Chesto'  is  divided  by  four  prindpal  streets,  orossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the 
road  for  carriages  ia  on  a  level  vrith  the  basement  of  the  bouses,  over  which  are  covered 
galleriesorrowsirorthe  accommodation  of  the  foot  passengers  ;  these  galleiies  are  approached 
by  flights  of  step*  at  the  intersestion  aAd  ends  of  tbe  streets,  and  the  houses  extend  over 
ibem,  being  supported  on  stone  and  timber  pillars. 

WimcAultr.  —  Tbe  Saion  walla  on  tbe  north  aide  of  the  city  are  built  of  Sint  and  bard 
mortar;  at  regular  distances  (Iw  ruins  of  the  towen  that  formerly  flanked  them  may 
be  traced,  and  in  some  situations  they  remain  to  tbeir  liill  height,  b«ng  cretiated,  em- 
battled, and  coped  with  (reestone.      The  form  of  this  ancient  city  was  that  of  a  paral- 
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lek^am,  rounded  at  the  angles,  and  its  gates  terminated  the  principal  streets,  which 
crossed  at  right  angles :  West  Gate,  which  was  the  entrance  firom  Rumsey,  remains  nearl j 
perfect.     A  ditch,  or  rather  running  water,  protects  the  walls  on  the  outside. 

At  Southampton  portions  of  the  walls  are  said  to  be  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  works  of  the  several  people.  The  en- 
closures of  a  town  were  usually  set  out  of  a  sufficient  thickness  to  allow  of  a  walk  at  the 
top,  which  was  guarded  externally  by  an  embattled  parapet.  The  wall  was  constmcted  of 
the  material  the  country  afforded,  either  stone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  flinta 
picked  from  the  surfiuse  of  the  land.  Brides  and  tiles  are  occanonally  found  in  the  arches 
to  the  drains  or  other  openings,  and  sometimes  forming  a  course  through  tiie  entire  thick- 
ness; these  walls,  like  those  of  the  diurches  and  castles  of  the  same  epoch,  were  con- 
structed between  cases  of  timber  framework,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  phe  walls ;  and 
there  is  sufficient  evidenee  that  after  the  focuig  was  laid  on  both  side^  the  filling  in  or 
stuffing  was  made  with  every  variety  of  material  that  could  be  collected,  sometimes 
imbedded  in  mortar,  at  others  run  with  liquid  grouting,  in  either  case  making  a  hard 
concrete,  capable  of  enduring  for  centuries. 

Roeheatert  situated  on  the  Watling  Street,  was  fortified  by  the  Romans,  and  much  of  the 
walls  constructed  by  Kins  Etbelbert  remain :  they  were  built  in  the  direction  of  the  four 
cardinal  points»  and  extend  from  east  to  west  about  half  a  mile,  but  fix>m  north  to  south 
not  more  than  a  quarter ;  they  are  4  feet  in  thickness^  and  on  the  east  side  the  hdght  was 
SO  feet.  Edward  I.,  in  the  year  1290,  g^ve  permission  to  the  monks  of  the  convent  <*  to 
pull  down  part  of  the  south  wall,  and  to  fill  up  the  ditch  without  the  wall,  on  condition 
that  they  built  a  new  stone  wall,  5  rod  and  5  fiiet  from  the  former,  16  feet  high  and  well 
embattled,  to  stand  on  their  own  ground,  and  to  be  repaired  by  them."  There  were  several 
gates,  all  of  which  are  destroyed. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  all  our  city  and  town  walls ;  they  varied  in  height  and 
thickness  according  to  their  locality  or  importance.  Their  general  character  was  Roman, 
and  their  gates  and  approaches  were  defended  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  castles  of 
the  wealthier  and  more  powerful  barons.  What  a  different  spectacle  to  the  traveller  must 
England  have  then  presented  1  Walled  and  fintified  towns,  resembling  many  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  castles  defying  admission ;  religious  estabUshments  and  colleges  withm  enclosures, 
res^nbling  fortressefti 

The  gates  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Those  at  Constantinople,  perhaps,  served  as  the  prototype  of 
many.  The  walls  of  this  city  extend,  on  the  western  side  3  miles,  and  are  fortified  by 
100  towers.  Ttke  battlements^  machicolations,  and  entrance  gates,  are  of  the  same  character 
as  those  of  the  castles  and  walls  constructed  in  England  by  Edward  I.  That  sovereign, 
when  engaged  in  the  holy  wars,  as  they  were  fidsely  termed,  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  arrangement  of  the  castles  in  Ana,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  cities,  which 
were  surrounded  with  lofty  embattled  waUs,  strengthened  by  towers  of  various  forms,  out 
of  which  projected  machicolations,  ^galleries,  and  various  other  contrivances,  both  for 
defence  and  ornament. 

Caernarvon  Castle,  both  a  garrison  and  a  palace,  has  a  beautiful  entrance,  built  by 
Edward  I.  after  his  return  from  the  Crusades.  It  is  an  hundred  feet  in  height ;  the  gateway 
has  a  succession  of  sharply  pointed  ribbed  arches ;  there  are  grooves  for  three  portcullises, 
above  which  are  circular  holes  for  the  discharge  of  missiliw,  or  for  pouring  down  molten 
lead. 

The  Eagle  tower  has  three  angular  turrets;  tiutt  appropriated  to  Queen  Eleanor  u 
polygonal,  and  contains  four  stories. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  style  of  our  castles  we  are  indebted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia ;  many  towns  in  India  are  still  surrounded  by  lofty  stone  walls,  embattled,  machi- 
colated,  defended  by  round  towers,  and  with  gateways  and  barbicans  in  every  particular 
resembling  our  own. 

The  Catdu  of  England  aflfbrd  study  for  the  engineer  of  the  most  instructive  kind  ;  in 
them  all  the  arts  and  science  of  the  age  are  exhibited,  and  as  their  plans  and  forms  are 
adapted  to  peculiar  situations,  they  do  not  resemble  each  other :  hitherto  they  have  been 
regarded  solely  as  contributing  to  the  picturesque  character  of  the  country,  and  as  affi>rd- 
ing  subjects  to  the  artist  and  the  historian ;  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied  by 
the  engineer  with  regard  to  their  construction,  nor  have  they  been  accuratdy  measured 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  merits  as  places  of  defence.  A  perfect  collection  of 
English  castles  has  never  been  made,  which,  as  they  crumble  away  or  are  removed  to 
make  room  for  modern  changes,  will  hereafter  be  regretted.  Hertmonceaux,  Bodiam, 
and  some  others,  hjsve  been  very  accurately  described,  which  only  tends  to  awaken  fieelings 
of  regret  that  more  have  not  had  the  same  attention  bestowed  upon  them.  The  square 
the  circular,  the  polygonal  keeps,  which  occupy  a  portion  of  the  area  within  the  outer 
walls,  are  generally  Bne  examples  of  the  contrivances  of  our  ancestors;  in  them  were 
apartments  of  noble  dimensions,  well  secured  and  defended  from  outward  attack.    Warwick 
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Ragland,  Barnard,  Richmond,  Pontefraci,  Ludlow,  Goodrich,  Caemanron,  Conway 
Chepstow,  Caerphilly,  and  others,  might  be  enumerated,  all  of  which  had  accommodation 
within  the  circuit  of  their  waUs  to  lodge  a  considerable  body  of  men. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  present  work  to  do  more  than  select  one  or  two  examples,  as 
Hlostrations  of  this  highly  interesting  subject;  but  from  measurements,  the  keep  of 
Coningsburgh  and  gateway  of  Saltwood  Castle  have  been  selected,  as  exhibiting  in  their 
arrangement  and  construction  the  chief  and  peculiar  features  belonging  to  castles  of  that 
dat& 

QmiMffaHmrgk  CoMtb,  Yorkshire^  is  a  fine  example  of  a  fortress  at  a  very  early  period  of 
our  history ;  and  when  the  sketches  of  the  keep  were  made,  it  was,  as  fiv  as  the  masonry 
ts  concerned,  in  a  perfect  condxti<».  It  is  an  eridence  that  the  engineers  then  understood 
the  setting  out  of  geometrical  forms,  and  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  weapons  of 
attack  and  defence  then  made  use  of:  Vauban  himsdf  could  not  have  contrived  a  tower 
capable  of  greater  resistance. 


FIf.40B. 
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In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Arundel  Castle  is  said  to  have  existed,  and 
Domesday  Book  enumerates  forty-nine,  after  which  the  Normans  laid  the  foundations  of 
many,  and  that  at  Coningsburgh  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  W.  de  Warrein 
about  107a 
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A  Norman  fortress  was  a  considerable  engineering  work ;  a  deep  ditch  was  generally  cut, 
the  earth  taken  out  and  carried  within  the  circuit,  to  form  in  some  convenient  situation  a 
mound,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  built  a  keep  or  lofty  tower,  containing  several  stonea 

appropriated  to  different  purposes.  -         . .  • 

In  the  wall  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  ditch  was  an  entrance  gateway,  before  which  was 
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a  barbican  or  wateh  tower,  communieadDg  by  means  of  hidden  passages  vith  the  strong 
tower  on  the  mound. 

The  Normans  constructed  a  castle  in  erery  lordship,  and  when  material  was  not 
easily  obtained,  they  frequently  imported  Stone  from  Caen  lor  casing  the  walls,  and  for  the 
ornamental  portions  of  the  interior,  the  internal  and  external  fiuang  being  BUed  in  with  a 
concrete  composed  of  pebbles,  flint,  or  chalk,  run  with  fluid  mortar.  The  great  thickness 
given  to  the  walls  enabled  their  engineers  to  practise  within  them  staircases,  guardrrooms, 
chapels,  and  erery  kind  of  accessory  i^iartment  that  the  inhabitants  could  require  during  s 
siege.  The  keeps  of  London  and  Dover,  Hedingham,  Norwich,  Porcfaester,  Scarborough, 
Colchester,  and  others,  though  dismantled,  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  the  great  discernment 
and  skill  of  those  und^  whose  direction  they  were  raised. 

At  the  entrance  story  of  Coningsburgh,  the  internal  diameter  is  22  fiset  1  inch,  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  where  the  buttresses  are  attached  the  sameu  Between  the  buttresses 
it  is  only  IS  feet  7  inches.  The  entire  diameter,  measured  through  to  the  flat  outer  fiioe 
of  the  buttresses,  is  three  times  that  of  the  interior.  The  ax  buttresses  are  half  hexagons, 
and  on  this  floor  solid  throughout ;  each  of  their  sides  internally  measure  8  feet  10  inches, 
the  distance  apart  is  12  feet  4  inches,  and  from  angle  to  angle  in  a  straight  line  26  feet 

The  entrance,  24  feet  from  the  ground,  is  approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps,  and  is 
only  4  feet  4  inches  in  width ;  after  passing  tlm>u^  half  the  length  of  this  passage,  on  the 
right,  in  the  middle  of  the  wijl,  u  a  stone  staircase  conducting  to  the  apartment  above,  to 
which  the  only  light  admitted  is  from  the  iqpertnre  shown  between  the  buttresses. 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  this  apartment  is  a  circular  hole  communicating  with  a  lower 
apartment,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  probably  the  well  that  supplied  the  tenants  of  the 
keep  with  water  during  a  tiege. 

Some  writers  suppose  that  this  keep  was  constructed  by  the  Saxons,  and  that  William 
the  Conqueror  bestowed  it  upon  the  husband  of  his  sister  Gundred,  but  of  this  we  have  no 
direct  evidence :  the  castles  of  the  Saxons  were  often  enWred  as  this  was,  by  an  aperture  at 
a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  either  by  ropes  or  a  wooden  ladder.  Tlie  resder 
is  referred  to  the  **  Archoeologia  **  for  a  description  of  a  castle  at  Eynsford  in  Kent,  by  the 
author.  The  only  entrance  is  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  no  one  could  have  gained  ad- 
mittance without  being  hauled  up,  or  supplied  with  a  wooden  ladder. 

The  first  story  has  a  fireplace  of  a  curious  construction,  pertiaps  the  earliest  example  we 
can  produce  of  such  a  contrivance  in  England.  Light  is  admitted  over  the  entrance  door- 
way by  a  double  opening ;  and  in  one  of  the  buttresses  is  a  closet,  entered  through  a 
passage  2  feet  6  inches  in  width. 

A  staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  conducts  to  the  floor  above.     The  mantel 
of  the  fireplace  is  formed  of  nine  stones,  so  cut  as  to  hang  on  each  other,  and  preserve  a 
level  line  below,  show- 
ing all  the  properties  of  <  ]      ^.^-^        ["===;:"       T 
a  flat  arch.     Above  this                       )         [       y^^        \  j  V 
arch  runs  a  level  mould-                                                   " 
ing,  on  which  the  ma- 
sonry   rests,    bevelled 
over  so  as  to  gather  the 
flue  into  the  thickness 
of  the  wall ;  the  chimney 
at  Coningsburgh  seems 
to  have  been  built  up 
at  the  same  time  as  this 
portion  of  the  keep;  the 
opening  is  7  feet  3  inches, 
and  depth    18  inches; 
on  each  side  ts  a  triple 
column,  with    capitab 
and  bases. 

The  thickness  of  the 
walls  at  this  story  u 
IS  feet  6  inches,  and 
around  the  interior  &ee 
the  stone  corbels  that 
carried  the  timber  floor 
still  remain. 

The  second  story, 
27  feet  in  ^meter,  q>- 
pears  to  have  been  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the 
baron  and  his  fiunily; 
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*  finplue,  dowt,  otupel,  tad  other  coDTamenoo,  boUowed  out  of  the  buttrmo 


■ud  nils. 

lie  chapel,  with  an  inaet  room  ■4J<ii'i>'iK<  remuns  in  >  very  perlict  rtnle,  and  the 
■Tthitecture  vhich  decorates  it  is  in  the  pure  Nomun  it^le ;  the  sig-Eig  is  peculiar,  and 
the  ornaments  comprised  In  the  plain  faces  have  a  trulj  Greek  character.  The  light  is 
admitted  by  quatrefbil  openings,  of  a  Tery  early  date ;  the  irbole  is  vaulted,  frith  the  ribs 
resting  on  very  enriched  capitals  attached  to  the  valla.  There  are  aereral  uicbes  worked 
out  of  the  walla  in  rarioua  places ;  lorae  conUun  atone  sinks  or  troughs,  and  a  water-closet 
at  the  end  of  a  winding  paiaage  in  this  floor  is  contriied  with  admirable  skill. 

The  clear  width  of  the  fireplace  on  this  floor  i>  only  Sfeet  4iQchea,  and  height  about  the 
*ame  ;  the  weight  of  the  brtaat  of  the  chimney  u  diacbarged  by  a  flat  arch  of  eigbt  stonea, 
constructed  like  that  below,  lite  corbels  arotmd  Ibe  w^s  renudn,  on  wbicb  the  timbers 
rated  which  carried  the  oak  floor. 

Tht  light  in  this  apartment  it  nearly  sufficient  for  any  modem  building.  'Hie  conve- 
nienoe*  attached,  and  easy  aecees  to  the  rooms  aboie  and  below,  giie  an  excellent  idea  of 
what  tbe  barons  considered  essential  to  their  wanta ;  and  a  &mily  at  the  present  day 
would  have  no  diffieulty  in  finding  accommodatioD  in  a  structure  so  arranged. 


Tit  nfpirjloor  hai  within  one  of  the  buttresses  an  oven,  sufficiently  targe  to  have  cooked 
all  the  prorisiona  for  the  entire  garrison ;  the  other  five  buttreases  have  recesses  within 
ttsm,  fbr  the  protection  of  the  guard,  who  were  constantly  on  the  watch  to  announce  the 
approach  «f  an  enemy,  and  prepare  for  defence  against  an  attack.  Ute  battlements  and 
maehioolatianB  around,  which  must  hare  greatly  added  to  the  eflecl  ct  tbe  upper  portioo, 
bare  long  diaappeared. 

The  tbieknoB  of  the  main  wall  is  here  19  feet  4  uiebs,and  tbe  Outer  face  is  perpendicular 
fiom  the  lerel  of  the  ground  floor,  the  dimiDution  in  thickness  being  always  caused  by 
giving  an  addition  to  the  internal  diameter. 

The  (Tillage  ot  Coningabnigh,  situsted  a  short  distance  IVom  this  beautiAil  remain,  i)  S^ 
miles  from  Doncaster,  on  the  road  t«  Sheffield  ;  it  was  no  doubt  a  British  station,  as  the  site 
was  called  Caer  Conaa,or  the  Royal  Town.  By  tbe  Saiona  it  was  known  as  Cyningor  Conan 
Byr^  and  it  very  probably  fbmted  the  stronghold  of  Hengiit  when  be  was  defeated  in 
48T  by  Ambroaius.  The  tumulus  near  tbe  entrance  baa  been  supposed  to  eorer  the  body 
of  the  Saicn  ehieftun. 

Sdtvmd  Outit,  EaU.  Thia  enlnnoe  gateway  u  in  a  very  perfect  state,  and  shows  tbe 
style  of  architecture  adopted  for  such  edifices  m  tbe  14tb  ceutury.  Archbishop 
.Courtenay  ronded  here,  and  under  his  direi.'tionB  the  csstle  received  many  additions 
■nd  embeUishments ;  his  arm)  are  quartered  on  the  diiclds  over  the  gateway,  whence  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  built  during  the  time  be  posaeaaed  it. 

Ilie  gatewsya  of  cities,  religious  houses,  and  castles,  during  Ibis  epoch,  combined 
arehitectural  beauty  with  defence.  Hie  lofty  towers,  which  flanked  the  entrance.  Were 
carried  up  high  above  the  battlements  of  the  curtain  walls  that  shut  in  the  court-yards; 
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these  were  crowned  with  a  parapet,  restmg  on  corbels,  and  in  the  centre  division  between 
the  towers  were  deep  and  projecting  machicolations,  from  which  might  be  hurled  a  variety 
of  missiles  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had  crossed  the  drawbridge,  or  were  endeavouring 
to  force  the  portcullis  or  fire  the  gates. 


Fig.  41S. 


OaOUMD  PLAN  or  lALTWOOD  CASTLE,  AND  nsST  8TOKT  PLAN. 


Catapultse,  mangonels,  balistas,  springals,  tribuli,  arcubalista»,  multones,  barfreni, 
skaffauts,  and  various  other  instrumeiAs  and  machines  were  here  lodged,  ready  either  for 
defence  or  attack. 

On  comparing  these  defences  with  those  attached  to  the  entrances  of  Roman  or  Greek 
cities,  we  find  that  the  orders  of  architecture  are  omitted,  but  many  oriental  contrivances  are 
substituted,  which  give  a  peculiar  effect  and  character ;  there  is  the  same  solidity  of  eoa- 
stniction  and  quality  of  material  in  both,  as  well  as  great  similarity  of  workmanship.  All 
the  vaults  and  arches,  winding  stairs  and  passages,  are  formed  in  the  same  numner ;  concrete 
is  universally  employed,  to  fill  in  between  the  outer  foces  of  the  walls  in  the  castles  of  the 
middle  ages  as  in  those  of  the  Roman  fortress.  The  construction  is  Roman,  and  the 
military  features  are  mostly  of  eastern  origin. 

The  lower  or  entrance  floor  of  Saltwood  Gateway  has  considerable  strength;  it  is 
flanked  by  two  circular  towers,  which  contain  hexagonal  apartments. 

From  out  to  out  this  gateway  measures  56  feet  6  inches,  and  the  space  between  the 
towers  is  12  fiiet  52  inches.  The  entire  depth,  from  the  fece  of  the  wall  between  the  towers 
to  that  at  the  rear,  is  56  feet  6  inches. 

The  floor  above  contained  many  oonTenient  apartments,  admirably  proportioned,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  be  used  for  defence  when  occasion  required.  Each  of  the  towers  had  a 
chamber,  13  feet  2  inches  in  diameter,  lighted  by  two  narrow  windows,  between  which  wss. 
a  fireplace,  the  flue  being  continued  to  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

A  spacious  room,  29  feet  by  17  feet,  and  another  16  feet  by  15  feet,  occupied  the  space 
over  the  gateway  ;  the  walls  are  5  feet  in  thickness,  except  where  the  towers  imite  vrith  the 
straight  portions,  and  there  is  a  square  mass  of  masonry  and  rubble,  solid  throughout, 
except  where  hollowed  out  for  the  purposes  of  obtuning  a  guard  room,  8  feet  by  4  feet 

Bridges. — We  have  no  evidence  of  any  bridges  of  consequence  heang  erected  previous  to 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  names  of  our  principal  towns  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  having 
the  word  ford  attached  to  them,  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  none  existed.  Following 
the  course  of  the  Watling  Street,  or  great  Roman  road  over  the  Medway,  we  meet  with 
Aylesford ;  over  the  Darent,  Dartford ;  the  Cray,  Crayford ;  the  Ravoisbourne,  Deepford ; 
and  so  with  most  other  rivers  in  England.  The  capital  in  all  probability  would  first  have 
a  bridge  in  preference  to  a  ferry,  which  u  noticed  over  the  Thames,  We  have  an  account 
of  a  timber  bridge  constructed  by  Etheldred  in  1002,  which  lasted  many  years,  and  also  of 
another  built  in  1165. 

The  first  stone  bridge  was  begun  in  1176,  by  the  celebrated  Peter  of  Colechurcb,  who 
continued  the  work  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  until  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Kine  John,  when  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  chapeL  erected 
over  the  centre  pier. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  with  the  society  called  the  Brothers  of  the  Bridge, 
when  any  member  died  during  the  superintendence  of  any  important  work,  to  h|ive  his 
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Tcnnuu  ortombed  vilhin  the  structure ;  and  as  all  great  h-idges  irere  provided  with  ■ 
ebapel  and  ciypti  erery  meana  waa  afforded  Tot  the  perbrmance  of  tbe  annual  ritei  that  were 
unuiUy  imtituted.  lie  great  bridge  at  At'igaoa,  when  built  by  8.  Bennet,  or  Johanna 
Bcncdiotua,  the  first  brother  and  fbuDder  of  the  order,  bad  nieb  a  ebapel,  vhere  he  vas 
buried  in  1392. 

At  tbe  death  of  Peter  of  Colechtirch,  the  work  vaa  not  delayed ;  another  brother,  of  the 
name  of  Isembert,  master  of  the  fraternity  at  Xaintes.  and  who  had  reeantly  completed 
bridgeg  at  that  place  aud  Rochelle,  wai  appcnnted  to  owry  it  on  ;  in  a  feir  yean  the  bridge 
and  iti  chapel  were  entiTely  completed  ;  the  latter  be  endowed  whh  two  prieata  and  four 
derka.  constantly  to  perform  lenice  therein.  Tbe  cb^  wai  dedicated  to  St.  Thomai  of 
Canterbury,  and  contained  a  table,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  namea  of  all  the  lands  and 
gifta  given  for  its  support 

Tlus  stoDe  bridge  was  9S6  leet  in  length,  15  feet  in  width,  and  60  feet  in  h«ght  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  It  contained  a  drawbridges  and  nineteen  broad  pointed  arehea,  with 
massive  piers,  varying  in  aoliility  from  2S  to  34  feet,  raised  upoo  Urong  dm  piles,  covered 
with  thick  planL^  bolted  together. 

The  breadth  of  the  first  arch  on  the  city  nde  waa  10  feet,  the  aeeond  15,  the  third  S5,  the 
fourth  31,  the  fifth  S7,  the  liilh  29  l!cet  6  incha,  tbe  seventh  the  same,  the  eighth  SS  feet, 
tbe  ninth  39  &et  9  inches  the  tenth  S  5  feet  6  inchca,  the  eleventh  16  feet,  the  twelfth 
34  het  6  indiea,  the  thirteenth  S5  feet  8  inches,  and  the  breadth  of  the  dnwbridge,  or 
fborteoith  aroh,  S9  feet  4  inches.  The  breadth  of  the  ebapel  which  stood  on  the  centre 
pier  was  SO  fiKt,  and  its  length  SO,  Mr.  George  Vertue  engraved  this  bridge  and  its 
stately  chapel  and  crypt,  and  published  them  in  1 7  48  ;  after  his  death  his  widow  presented 
the  plates  to  tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

lie  water-way  between  the  piers  was  not  more  than  3S6  feet  9  inchea,  and  if  we  make 
soma  allowance  fbt  tbe  footings  or  increased  siie  of  some  of  the  starlings,  we  shall  find  that 
nearly  two-thirda  of  the  stream  was  occupied  by  piers,  and  only  one-third  allowed  fbr 

When  the  bridge  waa  demolished,  the  tomb  of  Peter  of  Colechurch  was  found  embedded 
in  the  tenth  pier  from  the  dty  side ;  it  waa  7  fiwt  in  length,  30  inches  wide,  and  34  in 
bright ;  it  was  also  discovered  that  the  pien  were  fimned  upon  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  river,  cut  off  at  low  water-mark,  with  a  filling  in  between  the  heads  of  stone  and  chalk : 
on  the  top  of  the  piles  blocks  of  Kentish  rag  were  bedded  in  pitch. 

ThelV«itor'sCHte,atthenorthend,wasbui]t  about  1426;  in  1437  the  great  atone  gate, 
on  the  Southwark  side,  fell  mto  the  river,  and  according  to  Stowe  destroyed  two  «f  tbe 
arches  adjoining. 

MoiBum  Bridgt,  over  the  river  of  that  name,  where  it  joins  the  Wye  at  Monmouth,  as  it 
existed  some  years  ago,  was  a  fine  example  of  a  fbrtified  bridge ;  the  arches  were  constructed    ' 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe  severj  or  division  of  a  cathedral  church  \  ribs  were  framed 
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blanoe  to  a  wore  in  carpentry,  and  though  executed  in  stone  could  only  be  deemed  the 
centre  or  contrivance  on  which  was  kud  a  bed  of  beton  or  concrete,  which  hardened  into  a 
mass,  and  formed  the  solid  construction  of  the  bridge.  The  mason  and  carpenter  during 
the  middle  ages  employed  the  same  principles ;  wood  and  stone  were  often  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  the  same  mouldings  and  forms  were  given  to  both,  without  reftrcnoe 
to  their  different  qualities. 

Bithop  AueHamd  Bridge  over  the  Wear,  erected  in  1S88,  has  two  segmental  arches,  the 
largest  of  which  spans  100  feet  5  inches,  and  has  a  rise  of  S2  feet ;  the  other  has  91  feet 
S  inches  span,  and  rises  20  feet.  Each  of  these  arches  is  built  of  three  rows  of  Toussoirs, 
22  inches  in  depth  :  this  example  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  in  England  where  the  segment 
was  introduced.  The  three  rows  of  voussoirs  performed  the  office  of  as  many  ribs,  and  by 
this  arrangement  a  simple  centre  might  be  made  to  serve  for  the  execution  of  the  whole. 

There  are  several  small  bridges  remaining,  in  which  the  Gothic  ribs  are  admirably  pre- 
served ;  that  which  crosses  the  moat  at  the  palace  at  Eltham  is  a  fine  example :  another 
over  the  Darenth  at  Eynesford  in  Kent,  though  small,  is  a  good  specimen. 

Rochester  Bridge,  Kent  In  a  line  with  the  principal  streets  of  Rochester  and  Strood 
formerly  stood  a  wooden  bridge,  which  is  mentioned  as  existing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ISth  century.  Lambard*  the  historian  of  this  county,  has  given  several  regulations  for 
its  repair,  copied  from  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  which  were 
collected  by  Bishop  Emulphus,  who  was  elected  to  that  see  in  the  year  1115. 

From  these  ancient  writings  we  leam  that  the  bridge  consisted  of  nine  stone  piers, 
placed  at  equal  distances,  and  the  width  of  the  river  was  26|  rods,  or  440  feet»  nearly  the 
same  breadtii  as  it  is  at  present 

These  ten  divisions  were  each  4S  feet  from  the  centre  of  one  pier  to  the  centre  of  the 
other,  so  that  the  ctUs  or  beams  were  43  feet  long ;  and  each  bay  had  three  of  these  timbers 
to  make  out  the  width  of  the  bridge.  Across  these  beams  were  thick  plankings,  probably 
about  10  feet  in  extent.  It  would  appear  that  the  sides  were  not  protected,  as  in  the 
Registnxm  Roff.  mention  is  made  of  a  rash  young  man,  son  of  Earl  Aufiid,  who^  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  not  alighting  from  his  horse,  as  was  customary,  when  passing  the 
bridge^  the  beast  took  fright,  leaped  into  the  river,  and  both  were  drowned.  A  wooden 
tower,  constructed  with  marvellous  skill  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  was  used  as  a  gate  as 
well  as  a  defence.  « 

This  bridge  was  probably  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  proprietors  of  the  manor,  who  after- 
wards kept  It  in  repair.  The  manors  are  all  mentioned,  and  two  of  the  holders  were 
annually  elected  as  wardens  and  overseers  of  the  bridge. 

This  wooden  structure  was  burnt  in  1264,  by  Simon  Montfort,  E&rl  of  Leicester,  but 
the  timber  work  was  soon  after  restored,  for  in  the  year  1281  we  find,  that  after  a  severe 
frost,  the  ice  struck  with  such  impetuosity  against  the  stone  piers,  that  some  of  them  were 
swept  away,  and  the  others  much  damaged ;  in  this  state  it  was  left  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  when  it  was  again  put  into  xepair. 

Sir  Robert  Knolles,  after  his  return  from  France,  where  he  had  attended  Edward  III., 
in  all  his  successftil  campaigns,  founded  a  stone  bridge  at  his  own  cost,  probably  about  the 
year  1387,  for  it  was  completed  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Richard  II.,  as  appears  by  a  statute 
made  *<for  repuring  and  supporting  the  new  stone  bridge  of  Rochester,**  which  is  stated 
to  contain  more  in  length  than  the  old  bridge.  Hie  sum  or  the  various  portions  allotted  to 
the  places  and  manors  for  the  repairs  in  friture  amounts  to  S&6  feet,  1|  inch.  This 
bridge  waa  considered  one  of  the  finest  at  that  time  in  England;  the  breadth  was  14  feet; 
it  had  stone  parapets  and  eleven  arches,  resting  on  substantial  piers,  well  secured  on  each 
side  with  starlings.  At  the  east  end,  and  fronting  the  passage  over  the  bridge^  is  a  chapel ' 
which  was  erected  by  Sir  John  de  Cobham. 

It  appears  that  after  this  bridge  was  completed  over  the  river,  at  about  40  yards 
higher  up  the  stream  than  the  old  bridge  it  was  enacted  by  two  statutes,  one  made  in  the 
fifteenth,  and  the  other  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Richard  II.,  that  it  should  be  repaired 
by  the  manors  and  places  there  specified.  The  statutes  also  enact  that  the  persons, 
manors,  places,  and  bounds,  should  be  considered  as  a  commimity,  and  that  they  should 
choose  two  men  annually,  who  should  be  called  wardens,  and  have  the  superintendency 
of,  and  provide  for  the  repairs  of  the  said  bridge.  It  also  allowed  them  to  purchase  lands 
to  the  amount  of  SOOL  per  annum,  and  to  hold  them  as  wardens  of  the  said  bridge ;  they 
were  to  be  accountable  to  auditors  to  examine  the  receipts,  disbursements,  &c  ;  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Henry  V.  a  statute  was  made  confirming  the  two  former  acts,  and  allowing 
the  wardens  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  to  plead  in  any  court  by  the  name  of  the  War- 
dens of  the  New  Bridge  at  Rochester. 

Sixty  years  after  it  was  finished,  it  required  some  repur,  which  was  partly  done  by  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Rochester,  assisted  by  Henry  VI. ;  and  in  the  year  1489,  John 
Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  published  a  remission  from  purgatory  for  forty  daya 
of  all  manner  of  fines,  to  such  persons  who  would  give  any  thing  towuils  the  repairs,  as  aft 
that  time  the  bridge  was  very  much  broken. 
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Lambard  says  that  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  the  revenues  were  converted  to  private 
uses,  and  that  the  county  was  charged  with  a  toll,  and  fifteenth,  to  supply  the  puUic  wants ; 
yet  the  bridge  went  out  of  repair,  and  was  threatened  with  absolute  destruction. 

Sir  William  Cecil  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  permission  for  certain  knights  and 
gentlemen  of  the  county  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  defects,  and  a  statute  was  passed 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  that  queen*s  reign,  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  Rochester 
Bridge.  Another  statute,  passed  nine  years  after,  makes  some  furtha  provisions,  the 
former  funds  proving  inadequate.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  three  of  the 
arches  were  rebuilt,  and  the  approaches  greatly  improved,  out  of  the  funds  derived  from  the 
estates  belonging  to  the  bridge. 

Timber  bridges  of  very  simple  construction  were  long  made  use  of  over  the  wide  rivers 
in  England,  but  no  skill  was  exhibited  in  the  framing,  nor  any  farther  mechanical  principle 
than  that  of  strength ;  trees  merely  squared,  were  laid  side  by  side,  at  right  angles  with  the 
stream,  supported  on  a  single  row  of  perpindicular  piles,  or  several  rows  parallel  to  each 
other,  capped  and  cross  braced,  and  sometimes  planked  over  to  the  height  that  the  water 
rose,  the  space  between  being  filled  in  with  stones.  The  roadway  was  cros»-planked, 
covered  with  chalk  and  gravel,  and  frequently  required  repair,  in  consequence  of  the  air  not 
being  admitted  to  the  upper  side  of  the  planking. 

Battersea  Bridge  over  the  Thames,  nearly  900  feet  in  length,  still  remains  an  example  of 
such  rude  and  primitive  style  of  construction,  and  several  others  might  be  named. 

Craykmd  TrioMgtdar  Bridge  is  alluded  to  in  a  charter  of  the  year  943,  Under  the  title  of 
**  The  Triangular  Bridge  of  Croyland,**  and  though  the  present  structure  does  not  warrant 
so  early  a  date  being  assigned  to  it,  the  construction  is  nevertheless  curious ;  its  style  belongs 
to  that  in  use  at  the  commeneement  of  the  14th  century. 

lliis  bridge  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  abbe}-,  at  the  confluence  of  three  streams, 
the  WeDand,  the  Nyne,  and  the  Catwater  or  Cateh-water  Drain,  all  which  unite  and  pass 
under  it,  and  proceed  tlience  by  Spalding  to  the  German  Ocean,  lliree  pointed  arches, 
having  their  bases  or  abutments  placed  on  the  points  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  meet  in  the 
middle,  and  thus  form  three  distinct  watercourses,  as  well  as  three  roadways ;  the  singu- 
larity of  its  arrangement  has  always  made  it  an  object  of  the  greatest  curiosity,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  unique  as  a  specimen  of  bridge  building,  though  its  utility  is  somewhat  destroyed 
by  the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  which  is  almost  too  great  for  horses. 

Each  arch  has  three  stone  ribs,  and  the  whole  nine  meet  together  in  the  centre ;  the 
bridge  is  of  stone,  and  had  it  not  been  raised  on  such  lofty  abutments,  long  ere  this  the 
torrents  which  flow  occasionally  under  it  must  have  swept  it  away  ;  the  roadways  are  paved 
with  pebbles,  and  have  more  the  character  of  steps,  so  that  carriages  g^ierally  pass  under, 
and  not  over  it ;  the  construction  is  thus  rather  calculated  to  excite  wonder  for  its  pecu- 
liarities, than  admiration  for  its  utility.  When  Croyland  was  established,  ahd  the  arts  began 
to  revive  in  Europe,  we  find  the  same  skill  evinced  in  the  construction  of  bridges, 
so  necessary  for  the  security  and  convenience  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  in  the  religious 
edifices  themselves,  and  this  might  have  arisen  from  the  example  set  by  the  fraternity  before 
alluded  to,  the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Bridge.  Croyland  Abbey,  which  u  near  the 
bridge^  was  situated  in  a  morass,  and  the  foundations  of  its  stone  church  were  laid,  according 
to  Ingulphus,  who  was  abbot  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  innumerable 
large  timber  piles,  driven  into  the  ground,  the  softer  parts  being  covered  with  earth  brought 
in  boats  from  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

Bridge  ewer  ike  (hue  at  York,  taken  down  some  years  ago»  was  remarkable  finr  the  span  of 
its  pointed  arch ;  it  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  llie  chapel  and  abutments 
wore  probably  built  before  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Laifihorpe  Poetem  and  Bridgi  belong  to  the  same  period ;  the  tower  had  gates  defended 
by  a  portciiUis. 

Many  of  the  chapels  constructed  in  bridges  during  the  thirteenth  century,  like  this 
example,  were  rich  in  architectural  embellishment,  and  endowed  with  estates  of  considerable 
extent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge,  and  for  the  support  of  the  priests  appointed  to 
perform  the  service  within  them.  The  chapel  sometimes  occupied  the  middle  pier,  and 
each  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  protected  by  a  machicolateid  and  strongly  embattled 
gateway.  The  chapels  were  usually  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  he  being  the  patron  saint 
of  sailors,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Bridge  scarcely  evor  terminated  their  work  without 
creating  some  memorial  to  this  fiivourite  saint,  or  votive  offering  to  that  Holy  Spirit  which 
presided  over  them  and  their  designs. 

The  bridges  being  very  ftarrow,  it  was  necessary,  as  the  use  of  wheeled  carrii^^  became 
more  gesaerfl,  to  destroy  these  highly  ornamented  and  picturesque  structures,  to  obtain  a 
convenient  access  to  the  cities  and  towns  with  which  they  communicated.  The  passengers 
seated  on  the  roof  of  the  mail  and  ordinary  coaches  could  not  pass  without  danger  under 
the  arches  of  the  gateways,  and  where  it  was  not  practicable  to  turn  the  thoroughfiu'e,  they 
were  necessarily  demolished. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  all  the  bridges  er^ted  in  England  by  the  free- 
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the  IbtbI  of  tin  ttntm,  rib*  of  Btooe  ipumeil  the  opening  from  one  pier  to  the  otiwr,  end. 
•upportad  a  rubble  eonitructioD  laid  mbore  tbem,  an  enangetaent  eombiiiing  both  cooDomj 


Fl«.tl» 


IT  mOTuinei  of  Toimoin  ipuiaing 
:e  oomplet^ ;  but  it  miut  be  borne 


.  .    ,    n  which  tlab*  of  itone  arc  laid,  and  the  bridge  oomplet 
In  mind  that  nieb  ribs  nmplf  aerTe  the  purpoae  of  centre*,  and  cannot  oare  tne  nrengtn 
of  our  modem  bridgea.  vhere  a  wedge-like  form  it  given  to  every  portion  of  the  etone. 

Between  (he  towen  of  Lincoln  oatiiedral,  and  ibore  the  vaulting,  ia  a  atone  girder,  eom- 
powd  of  numeroui  louaioin,  arranged  within  the  legment  of  an  areh,  whose  raditu  ia 
91  feet ;  the  abutmenta  are  eitreme);  solid,  and  the  girder,  which  eihibits  a  horiimtal 
■urbce  aboie  and  eoDcare  below,  ia  about  90  inches  deep  at  it*  abutmeuta,  and  1 1  inches  in 
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the  centre ;  the  shallow  depth  giyen  at  the  key  proves  that  there  strength  is  not  required, 
so  long  as  the  extremities  are  well  maintained  in  their  position.  The  arrangement  of  the 
stones,  as  in  this  curious  girder,  is  a  strong  proof  that  at  its  introduction  the  theory  of  the 
arch  was  understood,  and,  its  use  not  being  apparent,  we  are  tempted  to  imagintP  that  it  was 
so  placed  as  a  nx>del  for  study,  and  an  evidence  of  its  practical  strength. 

After  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  bridge-building  underwent  a  considerable  change; 
timber  constructions  again  became  very  common,  and  some  of  the  principal  rivers  were 
crossed  by  them.  In  the  year  1636,  Inigo  Jones  erected  a  bridge  at  Llimwast  in  Den- 
bighshire, after  the  method  practised  in  Italy,  which  was  the  model  for  some  of  the  suc- 
ceeding structures. 

It  was  formed  of  three  segmental  arches,  the  middle  siMuming  58  feet,  with  a  versed  sine 
of  17,  and  the  breadth  of  the  soffite  of  ^e  arch  14  feet  Tlie  depth  of  the  voussoirs, 
measured  on  the  &ce,  was  18  inches,  the  piers  were  10  feet  in  thickness.  The  pointed  arch 
was  no  longer  used,  and  the  defences  of  towers  and  gateways  were  unnecessary  :  the  passage 
was  made  more  convenient,  and  the  roadway  approached  a  horisontal  line,  in  consequence 
of  the  substitution  of  vehicles  for  the  pack-horse  for  the  transit  of  merchandise. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  evidences  of  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  bridges  throughout  England,  but  there  is  no  account  of  any  principles  by 
which  the  engineer  could  be  directed,  nor  are  there  any  names  upon  record  to  whom  such 
constructions  were  particularly  entrusted ;  what  had  heea  done  in  Italy  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  many  imitators  here,  and  though  Newton  had  discovered  the  principles  upon  which 
mechanical  science  was  based,  it  was  long  before  the  equilibrium  of  the  arch  occupied  the 
consideration  of  practical  men.  Dr.  Hooke  had,  however,  drawn  attention  to  the  figure 
which  a  heavy  chain  or  rope  assumes  when  suspended  at  the  two  ends,  and  shown  the  pro- 
perties of  the  eatenariai  but  it  was  not  then  applied  to  the  construction  of  bridges. 

One  of  the  first  essays  on  the  subject  was  written  by  Isaac  Gradsdon,  and  published  in 
1739 ;  he  sets  forth  very  clearly  the  nature  and  properties  of  arches,  mechanically  considered, 
with  respect  to  their  shape  and  duration ;  and,  as  this  essay  is  interspersed  with  some 
remarks  on  the  intended  bridge  at  Westminster,  some  portion  of  its  contents  may  be  in- 
teresting as  evidences  of  the  state  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  at  the  period  he  wrote. 

**  By  the  word  arch  is  to  be  understood  some  regular  curve  or  crooked  line,  which,  when 
applied  to  practice  in  building,  is  always  put  with  the  convex  side  uppermost,  in  order  to 
support  some  weight.  But  without  the  abutments  it  would  not  support  itself^  for  the 
action  of  gravity  pressing  upon  it  would  soon  tumble  it  down ;  and  if  a  flexible  or  mal- 
leable body,  would  soon  reduce  it  to  a  straight  line.  From  hence  it  is  plain  that  the 
strength  of  all  arches  d^>ends  upon  the  abutments,  and  that  dependency  is  in  proportion  to 
the  height  they  rise  from  the  chord  line  of  their  respective  arches. 

**  The  truth  of  this  will  plainly  appear  by  setting  up  two  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of 
levers,  one  against  the  other,  in  the  nature  ^  a  pediment.  The  pediment  requires  a  greater 
weight  or  resisting  power,  to  be 
placed  at  the  foot  e,e,  to  keep  it 
from  fiAling  in  the  arch  A,  than  in 
the  other ;  therefore  the  arch  B 
will  support  a  greater  weight 
than  the  arch  A,  if  their  abut- 
ments are  equal.  Hie  reason  of  ' 
thU  is,    that  the  lines  a,a,  are  Fig.  416.  Fig.  417. 

nearer  a  perpendicular  than  the  lines  o,  o,  for  if  those  before-mentioned  pieces  of  wood  were 

pUced  perpendicular  one  against  the  other,  with  a  hinge  at  the  top,  and  wheals  put  in  the 

bottom,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  to  take  off  the  friction,  they  would  in  that  position  want 

no  abutment  to  keep  them  together  at  bottom ;  but  if  they  are  a  small  space  asunder  at 

the  bottom,  they  will  want  an  abutment  to  keep  them  in  that  position,  otherwise  they  will 

run  one  firom  the  other,  and  the  further  they  recede  from  each  other,  the  greater  must  be 

the  resisting  power  or  abutment  be  to  keep  io  9  ^ 

them  from  felliog.      From  what  has  been 

said,  it  appears  that  gravity  acts  on  these 

two  levers,  according  as  they  are  elevated 

or  depressed,  and  if  so,  it  must  be  in  some 

proportion,   which   proportion   may  very 

nearly   be  determined   by  the  following- 

figure  G,  where  the  theory  depends  upon 

that  of  tlie  steelyard,  which,  for  the  better 

understanding  of  what  is  to  follow,  I  shall 

endeavour  to  explain  by  the  figure  £. 

**  Let  the  line  c  and  o  represent  the  beam, 
and  O  the  centre  of  a  pair  of  steelyards. 
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and  suppose  two  weights,  as  n  and  r,  were  to  be  hung  at  equal   distances  from  the  centre 

E  e 
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O,  and  the  other  part  of  the  beam  cut  off,  they  would 
then  hang  in  equilibriov  that  is,  n  and  r  would  be  equal. 
But  if  the  other  part  of  the  beam  was  to  be  added,  and 
the  weight  n  was  carried  on  the  beam  as  fiur  as  the 
number  10,  and  suppose  the  weight  was  but  one  pound 
each,  then  I  say  that  the  weight  r  must  have  9  pounds 
added  to  it  to  make  it  balance  the  weight  n,  when  re- 
moved so  far  from  the  centre.  But  here  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  in  making  these  instruments,  the  weight 
that  is  occasioned  by  the  length  of  the  beam  is  always 
accounted  for  before  they  begm  to  divide,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  discover  what  weight  did  belong  to  a  pair  of 
steelyards,  supposing  it  to  be  lost,  by  taking  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centres  of  the  hooks,  that  is,  between 

0  and  r,  and  apply  it  to  the  proper  edge^  and  the  di- 
vision there  will  tell  you  what  the  weight  should  be, 
for  it  is  that  distance  multiplied  into  the  whole  length,  as  you  may  see  in  the  figure.  But 
here  in  this  present  case  the  beam  is  only  imaginary,  for  it  is  the  distance  from  the  centre 
that  occasions  all  those  different  gravitations,  for  if  we  suppose  the  circle  a,  6,  r,  d,  to  be  a 
wheel,  and  o  its  centre^  and  a  weight  of  one  pound  to  be  fixed  at  its  periphery  at  h,  snd  the 
wheel  to  be  turned  round,  the  weight  when  it  is  got  to  a  will  be  3  pounds,  and  at  z  5  poundis, 
and  the  gravitation  of  such  a  weight  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  it  was  carried 
along  the  beam  e,  as  you  may  see  by  the  divisions.  By  this  usefol  instrument  may  also  be 
discovered  the  power  of  the  lever,  from  a  perpendicular  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  may 
very  justly  be  called  a  scale,  to  measure  ^  mechanical  powers  that  act  from  centres,  and 
notwithstanding  our  present  subject  be  two  levers  set  up  one  against  another,  yet  I  believe 
the  next  figure  will  make  it  appear  very  plain  that  they  also  depend  on  the  same  theory, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  gravitation.  For  as  the  two  levers  a,  ct,  in  the  figure  G, 
support  one  another  at  the  top,  and  prevent  their  fidling  or  acting  like  levers,  yet  I  conceive 
that  gravity  will  act  on  the  bottoms,  when  the  friction  is  taken  off  by  wheels,  in  the  ssme 
proportion  as  if  they  were  turned  end  to  end,  according  to  the  left  hand  side  of  the  figure  G 
when  turned  upside  down,  that  is,  to  put  the  confined  end  downwards,  and  let  the  upper 
ends  fidl  one  from  the  other  :  I  say,  in  the  fidl  of  such  a  lever,  the  gravitation  would  be 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  is  there  set  down,  for  if  the  lever  a,  by  fidling  from  the 
perpendicular  line  G,  should  have  gained  a  force  of  1  pound,  it  would  at  e  have  gained 
3  pounds,  at  z  5  pounds,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  as  was  gained  by  the  woght  at  the  pen- 
phery  of  the  wheel  in  figure  £,  until  it  becomes  horisontaL  In  the  same  proportion  I 
conceive  gravity  to  act  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  levers,  a,  a,  that  is,  if  at  a  they  should  want 
an  abutment  of  1  pound  at  each  foot  to  keep  them  in  their  position,  at  e  they  would  want 
3,  and  at  x  5,  and  so  on  in  the  same  proportion,  as  they  are  set  down  in  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  figure  G,  until  they  become  so  &r  extended,  as  to  lie  level  on  the  plane  they 
moved  on :  from  what  has  been  demonstrated  fit>m  figure  G,  it  is  plain  that  gravity  actoon 
pediments,  according  as  their  sides  are  elevated  or  depressed ;  and  if  so,  it  must  certainly 
act  on  all  arches  in  the  same  proportion,  as  their  inscribed  pediments  are  to  one  another  in 
respect  to  their  height.  And  from  hence  may  be  disoov^«d  how  much  weight  one  arch 
will  bear  more  than  another  that  is  the  same  width,  and  hath  the  same  abutments  to  support 
it ;  that  is,  if  the  lower  arch  D  will  bear 
500  pounds  weight,  the  arch  a  will  bear 
600,  and  the  arch  b  700,  and  so  on  ac- 
cording to  what  height  you  rise  may 
the  weight  be  increased,  which  will 
always  be  in  proportion,  as  the  sides 
of  the  inscribed  pediments  are  to  one 
another,  when  their  chord  lines  or 
widths  are  the  same.     Notwithstanding 

1  have  given  this  method  to  show  how 

much   one  arch  will  bear  more  than _ 

another  of  the  same  width  and  abut-       *      *        '       *        *       « 
ment,  yet  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  Fig.  4». 

how  much  weight  any  arch  will  bear,  for  there  is  no  arch  that  I  know  of  that  can  be  said 
to  bear  all  the  weight  that  is  built  perpendicularly  over  it,  because  that  part  hath  commu- 
nication with  the  resUof  the  building  and  conented  to  it  in  sudi  a  manner,  that  takes  oflTs 
considerable  part  of  the  weight  that  would  otherwise  press  upon  it  if  that  communication 
was  destroyed ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  ftom  this  reason  that  arches  some- 
times become  so  loose,  that  their  keystones  are  almost  ready  to  drop  for  want  of  sufficient 
weight  to  keep  their  parts  together.     From  this  observation  it  is  plain  that  all  arches  want 
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a  weight  proportionable  to  the  height  they  rise,  to  keep  their  parts  firm  in  the  situation 
they  are  first  placed,  for  it  is  very  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  arches  of  London  Bridge 
would  not  have  remained  so  entire-  to  this  day,  if  it  was  not  for  the  weight  of  houses  that 
are  erected  thereon,  which  must  certainly  prevent  those  frequent  shocks  and  shakings  that 
it  must  otherwise  have  suiTered,  by  loaded  carts  and  can,  and  other  vehicles  of  burden,  that 
daily  pass  and  repass  thereon. 

**  But  to  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  shape  of  ardies  in  respect  to  their 
duration.  I  think  the  most  conunon  sort  that  are  to  be  found  amongst  our  modem 
buildings  are  either  semicircles,  segments,  or  semi-ellipses,  which  I  must  own  have  an 
agreeable  effect  on  the  eye,  because  they  are  part  of  regular  figures,  and  make  a  good  ap- 
pearance ii)  a  building  if  they  are  well  proportioned  and  well  introduced ;  but  this  is  not 
always  observed  by  our  modem  builders,  for  I  have  often  seen  a  passage  of  3  feet  wide  with 
a  semicircular  arch,  and  a  gateway  of  10  with  an  elliptical  one,  whose  height  from  the 
springing  hath  not  exceeded  20  inches ;  such  a  one  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  of  any  long 
duration  without  very  strong  abutments,  unless  the  weight  be  discharged  by  a  concealed 
breastsummer,  or  very  little  laid  thereon :  in  such  cases  ornament  is  consuiteid  more  than 
strength,  for  the  arch  of  3  feet  being  a  semicircle  will  bear  above  ten  times  more  weight 
than  the  elliptical  one  of  10  feet  with  the  same  abutmmts,  by  reason  of  its  flatness  and 
double  centres,  which  must  render  it  very  weak  and  unfit  to  support  a  great  burthen,  I 
mean  such  an  ellipsis  whose  transverse  diameter  is  placed  bori- 
sontal ;  but  if  you  take  an  ellipsis  the  other  way  for  an  arch,  and  let 
the  conjugate  diameter  be  horizontal,  then  it  will  become  altogether 
as  strong,  and  may  very  justly  be  esteemed  the  best  sort  to  support 
a  great  burthen,  excepting  those  formed  by  the  eatenortoii,  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  strongest  of  all,  and  the  most  durable. 
But  for  the  truth  o^  what  I  have  asserted  in  respect  to  the  elliptical 
arches,  I  must  refer  to  a  very  easy  and  fiuniliar  experiment,  which 
is,  to  take  an  egg,  and  try  whether  it  will  not  beiur  a  great  deal 
more  weight  on  the  ends  than  it  will  on  the  sides  before  it  burst ; 
such  an  experiment  seems  to  me  to  put  this  matter  out  of  the  reach  of  contradiction,  and 
will  justify  the  theory  I  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  explain,  namely,  that  all  arches  will 
bear  a  weight  proportionable  to  the  height  they  rise  firom  their  springing,  if  their  chord 
lines  or  openings  are  the  same,  let  the  shape  be  what  it  will,  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  some  sort  of  shape  will  bear  more  weight  than  another  of  the  same  height  and  abut- 
ments ;  for  if  the  elliptical  arch  was  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  the  same  height,  it  would  add 
much  to  its  strength,  by  reason  that  a  curve  would  be  more  uniform,  and  approach  nearer 
to  a  cateiMtrMm  than  it  was  before,  in  the  flat  ellipticid  form,  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
strength  of  all  arches  would  be  increased  the  nearer  they  approach  that  firm  arch  of  nature^ 
for  so  I  must  call  it,  by  reason  it  is  formed  by  action  of  gravity,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
be  a  natural  cause. 

**  This  curve  or  arch  may  be  discovered  by  suspending  a  chain,  or  flexible  line,  that  is  not 
very  light,  firom  two  horixontal  points  or  nails ;  Uie  curve  or  arch  that  such  a  line  or  chain 
will  form  is  called  the  oatenariui.  This  line,  as  I  before  observed,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  gravity,  which  acts  on  all  bodies  according  to  their  density  or  quantity  of  matter  they 
contain,  if  their  form  and  shape  are  the  same ;  therefore,  if  gravity  by  its  action  on  a  slack 
Une  or  chain  form  the  arch  a,  it  is  very  plain  that  if  it  were  turned 
upside  down  it  would  form  the  arch  K,  which,  consequently, 
must  resist  that  action  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  other  gave 
way,  that  is,  K  would  become  an  arch  of  equal  strength  in  all 
its  parts,  and  for  that  reason  must  be  certainly  the  best  shape 
for  any  arch  that  is  to  bear  a  great  burthen. 

"  But  as  the  properties  of  &e  catenarian  arches  are  so  for  con- 
cealed that  it  would  be  very  difiScult  to  assign  any  centres  that 
would  strike  the  same,  for  if  they  are  very  flat  they  appear  like 
segments  of  large  circles,  but  if  you  endeavour  to  form  a  semi- 
circle by  letting  the  line  drop  half  its  opening,  it  will  then  appear 
elliptical,  and  as  you  drop  it  lower,  it  seems  to  approach  the 
hyperbola,  so  that  the  distant  appearances  it  makes  in  these  dif- 
finrent  stations  must  render  it  very  diflScult  to  find  out  proper  centres  to  strike  them  out 
But  those  that  have  occasion  to  apply  them  to  practice,  may  observe  the  following  method, 
which  may  answer  the  purpose  very  well  if  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  it  is  to  take  such 
a  line  as  before  mentioned,  and  rub  it  with  chalk  or  charcoal  until  it  be  fit  to  leave  an  im- 
pression ;  then,  on  some  flat  plane  or  board  that  is  large  enough  for  the  use,  fix  in  two  nails 
horizontally,  according  to  the  width  or  span  of  your  arch,  and  from  thence  let  the  Une  fiill 
as  &i  below  the  horizontal  line  as  you  would  have  the  arch  to  rise  above  it ;  then  carefully 
press  the  line  hard  enough  to  leave  the  impression,  and  that  will  be  the  arch  required ;  then 
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move  the  nails  from  o  to   K,  aooording  to  the 

margin   you   intend  to  show   in  the  front,    and 

from  them  let  &11  the  arch  m,  and  that  will  limit 

the  border  or  margin,  which  may  be  diyided,  and 

a  mould  made  to  fit  the  cunre  in  the  same  manner 

as  if  the  arch  was  in  any  other  form,  as  you  may 

see  in  the  figure,  which  m  practice  must  be  turned 

upside  down ;  but,  as  I  observed  before,  that  the 

lower  the  line  was  let  fidl,  the  nearer  it  approached 

an  hyperbola,  therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  that 

the  lines  n  and  m  will  be  parallel  or  appear  con* 

centric  like  arches  struck  from  the  same  centre, 

but  those  that  should  think  it  disagreeable  for  the  margin  of  an  arch  to  be  wider  at  top, 

may  easily  prevent  it  by  making  the  moulds  parallel  to  the  inward  arch,  which  would  be  a 

matter  of  indifference  in  respect  to  its  strength. 

**  But,  notwithstanding  all  those  distant  appearances  before-mentioned,  that  are  made  by 
the  catenarian  line,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  all  of  the  hyperbola  kind,  for 
as  the  hyperbola  is  that  section  of  the  cone  cot  any  where  when  parallel  to  its  axis,  I  say, 
that  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  imagine  a  cone  large  enough  that  will  admit  of  the  flattest  as 
well  as  the  highest  arches  to  be  cut  off  by  such  a  section ;  now,  I  believe  it  will  iqipear 
from  what  I  have  already  sud,  that  catenarian  arches  are  the  best  shape  for  duration,  and 
for  that  reason  the  most  proper  form  for  the  new  bridge  on  the  river  Thames,  if  it  be  built 
with  stone. 

**  A  cask  or  tub  may  very  justly  be  sud  to  have  the  same  properties  as  an  arch,  for  the 
staves  may  be  considered  as  so  many  stones,  whose  joints  point  to  one  common  centre,  and 
the  hoops  that  circumscribe  them  as  their  weight  or  pressure ;  then  I  think  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  tighter  these  hoops  are  drove  on  round  such  a  vessel,  the  more  compact  it 
must  keep  the  staves,  and  the  stronger  the  vessel  will  be  for  such  a  weight  or  pressure  ; 
therefore  it  appears  to  me  that  weight  on  an  arch  will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  hoop  hath 
on  a  tub,  if  the  weight  be  well  proportioned. 

**  But  in  order  to  give  my  opinion  in  this  affair,  the  actions  of  gravity  on  solid  bodies  ought 
to  be  understood,  and  the  sdiape  of  the  arch  well  considered  before  a  judgment  can  be  formed 
about  the  weight  it  will  carry,  or  on  what  part  to  bestow  it  to  the  best  advantage ;  therefore 
I  shall  lay  down  the  following  theorems :  — 

**  I.  When  any  weight  presses  on  the  sides  or  haunches  of  an  arch,  the  weight  on  the 
crown  must  be  considered  as  an  abutment  to  that  weight  on  the  haunches,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  height  they  rise  from  the  chord  lines  of  their  respective  segments  will  the  weight  (Xi 
the  crown  be  required. 

<*  II.  And  as  the  weight  on  the  crown  is  an  abutment  to  the  weight  on  the  haunches,  so  is 
the  weight  on  the  haunches  an  abutment  to  the  weight  on  the  crown. 

**III.  And  as  the  weight  on  the  haunches  wants  to  reduce  the  curvature  thereof  to  a 
straight  line,  contrary  to  that  doth  the  weight  on  the  crown  want  to  make  it  rise  higher  or 
push  it  out  at  foot,  if  there  is  no  abutment  placed  there  to  prevent  it,  and  both  would 
produce  that  effect  if  it  was  not  for  a  counterbalance  of  power,  as  will  be  best  explained  by 
the  following  figure. 

**  If  the  segment  aee  will  bear  five  hundred  weight,  the  semicircle  a  be  will  bear  six  with 
the  same  abutment,  and  the  cate- 
narian ad  e  will  bear  the  weight  in 
respect  to  the  abutments  below,  but 
if  they  are  both  considered  as  having 
no  weight  on  their  haunches,  the 
catenarian  must  be  the  strongest  by 
reason  that  the  curvature  of  its 
haunches  are  nearer  a  right  line 
than  those  of  the  semicircle,  for  was 
there  as  much  weight  laid  on  the 
crown  of  the  catenarian  arch  as  it 
would  just  bear,  the  same  weight  if 
applied  to  the  semicircle  would 
occasion  it  to  burst  out  and  fidl 
down,  which  plainly  shcweth  that 
the  semicircle  wants  a  greater  weight  on  its'haunches  to  counterbalance  the  same  weight  on 
the  crown ;  and  how  much  more  weight  is  required  on  the  haunches  of  the  semicircle  to 
counterbalance  the  same  weights  on  the  crowns  of  both  may  be  nearly  discovered  by  the 
same  method,  for  drawing  the  chord  line  o,  will  cut  off  one  haunch  of  both,  which  n»y  be 
considered  as  whole  arches,  and  the  difference  of  weight  be  discovered  in  the  same  manner, 
for  if  the  haunch  of  the  catenarian  requires  nine  hundred  weight,  the  semicircle  will  require 
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ten,  to  enable  it  to  support  the  same  weight  on  the  crown  as  the  catenarian^  and!  the  haunch 
of  the  lament  aee  is  likewise  subject  to  the  same  rule»  and  requires  but  seven,  by  reason 
the  haunch  is  not  so  much  derated,  which  giveB  the  weight  a  greater  gravitaticMi. 

**  In  like  manner  may  the  diiierence  of  weight  be  discovered  m  any  two  arches,  which  will 
always  be  tn  proportion  as  the  chord  lines  of  their  respective  segments  are  to  one  another, 
or  in  proportion  as  the  sides  of  the  inscribed  pediments  are  to  one  another,  which  implies 
the  same  thing.  To  shew  the  application  of  Ihe  steelyard  to  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  ardi,  let  a  b  c  represent  the  arch  proposed :  now  if  we  suppose  that  tiie  half  arch 
h  e  was  in  one  stone,  and  its  weight  S8^  tons,  and  that  it  was  by  some  power  to  be  lifted 
upon  its  pier  w,  until  it  come  to  its  centre  of  gravity,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  d; 
then  it  is  very  plain  that  the  pier  must  bear  all  its  weight,  and  if  from  thence  it  was  to  be 
let  down  to  a  horisontal  position  as  at  x,  and  a  support  put  under  the  end  at  o,  the 
support  o  would  bear  14]  tons,  and  the  pier  w  would  bear  the  same  weight ;  and  was  it  from 
thence  to  be  lifted  up  to  its  proper  place  at  B  and  there  supported,  then  wUl  the  pier  w  bear 
S0(  tons,  and  the  support  at  B  bear  8)  tons,  for  the  end  B  being  elevated,  the  support  o  is 
released  of  6  tons  weight, 
which  consequently  must  be 
added  to  the  pier,  for  as  this 
half  ardi  is  supposed  to  be  in 
one  stone,  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  lever,  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws  of  gravitation  as  hath 
before  been  demonstrated,  and 
may  be  explained  by  the 
figure. 

"  Tins  method  seems  to  me  to 
give  some  insight  whereby  the 
real  weight  of  the  abutments 
may  be  discovered ;  for  if  the 
support  0  was  taken  away,  and 
the  other  half  arch,  A  B,  was 
set  up  against  it,  in  its  proper 
position,  that  must  certainly 
throw  the  whole  weight  of  both 
on  their  respective  piers ;  but 
as  A  B  is  set  at  the  same  angle 
as  B  C,  they  would  thrust  each  other  down,  if  there  was  not  an  abutment  placed  at  A  and 
C  to  prevent  it.  Now,  if  we  consider  that  before  A  B  was  set  up  against  B  C,  the 
support  o  supported  S\  tons,  the  thrust  of  A  B  must  be  equal  to  that  weight,  if  there 
was  no  friction  at  c ;  and  if  so^  it  appears  very  plain  to  me,  that  a  weight  of  S\  tons, 
placed  at  A  and  C,  will  be  a  sufficient  abutment  for  the  arch,  A  B  C ;  for  as  such  a 
weight  is  a  counterbalanGe  to  the  thrust,  there  will  be  the  friction  of  A  B  C  on  the 
piers,  for  a  fiirther  security  ;  which,  considering  the  great  weight  of  A  B  C,  may  perhaps 
be  equal  to  2  tons  more,  but  this  must  be  referred  to  experiment. 

**  And  if  the  arch  ABC  was  to  be  considered  in  parts  as  the  half  A  B,  the  weight 
or  pressure  would  still  be  the  same;  for  drawing  parallel. lines,  from  the  joints  to  the 
chord  lines,  plainly  sheweth  how  the  weight  is  dimixushed,  as  appears  by  the  figure.  By 
what  I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  it  appears  very  plain,  that  the  centre  which  is 
to  support  the  arch,  ABC,  will  be  released  of  IS  ton  weight,  in  the  thickness  of  the 
whole  breadth,  which  is  supposed  to  be  40  feet,  and  the  number  being  multiplied  by  12, 
the  product  is  480^  which  being  deducted  firom  2320,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
wei|^t  of  the  whole,  the  remainder  is  1840,  which  will  be  nearly  the  weight,  when 
that  of  the  key-stone  is  deducted  out,  that  will  lie  on  the  centre,  before  it  can  be  relieved 
by  the  keystone.  How  much  of  the  spandrills*  weight  will  press  on  the  arch  i«  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover,  because  it  hath  a  communication  with  the  upper  pier  or  breast-work, 
which  takes  off  a  great  deal  of  the  pressure ;  but  if  that  communication  be  destroyed, 
and  it  be  considered  as  one  stone,  and  no  friction  on  the  arch,  it  could  then  be  only 
said  to  lean  on  the  arch,  and  what  weight  that  leaning  is  may  in  some  measure  be  dis- 
covered by  the  same  rule  as  the  former ;  that  is,  to  draw  a  line  as  d^  in  such  a  manner  that 
if  the  spandrill  was  lifted  up  on  its  lower  point,  until  that  line  become  perpendicular,  it 
would  then  be  the  centre  oi  gravity,  and  (P  the  line  d  was  continued  to  cut  the  arch  P, 
and  fitnn  thence  let  fidl  a  perpendicular  to  the  chord  line,  which  if  divided  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  spandrill,  it  will  give  the  weight  that  will  press  on  the  arch  if  the  line 
<f  be  so  drawn  as  the  quantity  of  matter  on  both  sides  are  equal,  which  ought  to  be  regarded 
in  the  half  arch,  B  C,  as  well  as  in  the  present  case. 

"  This  method  will  not  exactly  discover  the  weight  or  pressure  of  any  arch,  but  it  will  be 
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near  enough,  I  belieye,  to  let  a  man  know  what  he  is  about  when  he  either  designs  or 
erects  one. 

"  In  respect  to  arches,  their  strength  doth  not  so  much  depend  on 
their  shape,  as  the  weight  they  bear  being  well  adapted  to  them ;  for 
although  it  must  be  granted  that  catenarian  arches,  U"  considered  inde> 
pendent  of  any  weight  but  their  own,  are  the  strongest  of  all  others,  yet 
if  the  weight  on  tbeir  crowns  is  not  prop<wtionable  to  the  hei^t  they 
rise,  thfey  may  be  said  to  be  weaker  than  a  semicircle,  or  arches  of  any 
other  form,  when  their  weight  and  abutments  are  well  proportioned.'* 

Wewtnanalxr  Bridge  was  the  commencement  of  an  entirely  new  system 
lor  lAying  foundations  in  deep  water,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
centres  for  arches  required  to  span  great  rivers.  An  act  of  parliament 
for  its  erection  was  passed  in  1736,  and  another  fixing  its  site,  two  years 
afterwards.  The  first  design  was  a  curious  woodoi  structure,  by  Mr. 
James  King,  resting  on  stone  piers. 

The  two  large  middle  piers  were  contracted  for  soon  after,  and  the 
wooden  superstructure  was  to  have  been  placed  upon  them  and  com- 
pleted in  a  year  after  all  the  piers  were  finished,  for  the  sum  of  28,000/. 

Mr.  Charles  Labelye,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  presented  to  the  com- 
missioners, in  1738,  a  design  for  a  stone  bridge,  which  was  approved  of, 
and  preferred  to  many  others,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  piers  should 
be  erected  as  high  as  the  springing  of  the  arches,  viz.  about  a  foot  above 
the  level  of  low  water  mark,  and  over  these  broad  piers,  smaller  ones  of 
solid  stone,  each  to  be  the  width  of  the  bridge  in  length. 

The  design  for  the  st<me  bridge  consbted  of  thirteen  semicircular 
arches,  springing  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  low  water  mark ;  the 
middle  arch  76  feet  span,  and  the  others  decreasing  in  width  equally  on 
each  side  by  4  feet,  the  two  next  the  midfile  arch  being  12  fieet  wide, 
and  so  on  to  the  least  of  the  large  arches,  which  are  52  feet  wide.  The 
two  small  ones  nearest  the  abutments  are  25  fieet  wide. 

The  length  of  every  pier  is  70  feet  from  point  to  point,  and  each  end 
terminates  with  a  salient  angle.  The  two  middle  piers  are  17  feet 
wide  at  the  springing'  of  the  arches,  and  the  others  decrease  in  breadth 
equally  on  each  side  by  1  foot,  the  two  next  the  largest  being  16  feet 
wide,  and  so  on  to  the  two  least  of  each  side,  which  are  12  feet  wide  at 
the  springing  of  the  arches. 

The  piers  are  4  feet  wider  at  their  foundations  than  at  their  t<^,  and 
each  of  tliem  is  laid  on  a  strong  grating  of  timber,  the  same  shape  as  the 
pier,  about  80  feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  thick. 

The  depths  and  heights  of  every  pier  are  different,  and  none  of  their 
foundations  are  at  a  less  depth  than  5  feet  under  the  bed  of  the  river, 
nor  at  a  greater  than  14  feet.  This  difference  of  depth  is  occasioned 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  for  although  all  the  piers  and  abutments 
are  laid  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  which  on  boring  was  found  harder  as  the 
depth  increased,  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  penetrate  on  the  Surrey 
side  than  on  the  Westminster. 

In  July,  1 738,  Labelye^  with  a  company  of  London  masons,  arrived  at 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  oommoiced  quarrying  and  working  into  proper 
scantling  all  the  stone  necessary  for  the  two  largest  piers.  About  the 
same  time  the  carpenters  began  to  make  and  erect  on  the  Surrey 
shore  twelve  frames  of  timber,  supported  in  a  vertical  position, 
parallel  one  to  another,  and  kept  in  their  proper  places  by  short  piles 
driven  into  the  ground.  These  frames  readied  about  fi  feet  above  the 
common  high  water  mark,  and  were  braced  together  so  as  to  be  kept 
upright  and  steady,  till  the  caissoon  should  be  formed  and  inished  on 
the  top  of  them.  The  ground  silb  or  bottom  pieces  of  these  frames 
were  made  cylindrical,  that  by  taking  the  braces  away  they  might  serve 
as  so  many  axes  or  centre  pieces,  round  which  the  friunes  could  revolve 
all  together,  for  the  lowering  or  launching  of  the  finished  caissoons  at 
high  water  without  danger  of  racking  or  straining. 

In  September  the  engine  for  driving  the  piles,  which  was  contrived  by 
Mr.  James  Vauloiie,  a  watchmaker,  was  completed,  and  on  the  1 3th  of 
that  month  the  first  pile  was  driven. 

The  piles  were  of  fir,  13  or  14  inches  square,  and  34  feet  in  length, 
shod  with  iron :  round  their  tops  were  thick  iron  hoops,  which  were 
taken  off  after  driving,  and  used  again  ;  they  were  driven  13  or  14  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  were  placed  about  7  feet  asunder,  in  lines 
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pAnUd  to  th*  tvo  ihiHrt  luln  of  «mcb  end  of  the  pien,  uid  about  90  ltd  JiatAjice  from 
tbcm  ;  tike  iiae  of  which  fenden  or  guard  piles  wu  to  secure  the  works  from  the  (q>prow:h 
of  bargei ;  tiw  ""*^**'  boats  were  prevented  pauing  between  the  pilca  by  booms  or  long 
pieeci  irf  timbar,  wliich  ioUed  up  and  down  with  Uie  tide  alongside  the  piles,  to  which 
they  woe  frsteued  by  wooden  lingi,  and  proper  iroD  work.  By  mean*  of  these  boom* 
the  boali  and  Tcaialfl  were  secured  Innn  damage  during  the  progress  of  the  works. 

Sj  the  S6th  of  October,  1T3S,  ail  the  piles  ncceasaiy  fin  building  the  two  middle  piers 
were  diireii,  and  were  found  W  stand  so  firmly,  that  the  pUt«a>  whale  pievca,  ties,  and 
bntces,  origiiially  intended  to 
be  introdiued  wne  omitted. 
The  numbered  piles  used  Ibr 
building   the  firM  large  pier 
was     tfairty-tbur     long     and 
twenty-two  short  ooes  i  and 
for   the    other    large    pier   , 
twoity-ui  long  ones  only. 

The   m^e   onplojed  to    , 
drive  the  piles  bad  a  ram  or 

weight  of  1700  Ib^,  and  the  nt4n  wnrnama  ■mot 

boght   of  the   strokes   at  a 

mfT"  was  30  feet  perpendicular  :  with  two  hones,  it  gave  48  strokes  per  hour,  and  with 
three  horses,  TO  strokes  per  hour.     When  it  bad  worked  sufficiently  long  ibr  tfae  gudgeons 


or  pivots  to  be  rubbed  smooth,  and  the  stlShess  of  the  ropes  destroyed,  three  horses,  going 
at  a  common  pan,  gave  5  strokes  in  9  minutes,  on  the  ram  brang  raised  from  8  to  10  feet. 

At  the  commencement  of  October,  the  grating  for  the  first  pier  was  finished,  and  the 
sides  of  the  caiisoon  were  placed  upon  it  i  these  were  made  of  fir  timber,  laid  horizontally 
and  close,  one  over  the  olher,  pinned  with  oaken  trunnels,  and  framed  together  at  alt  the 
corners  of  the  eaiasoon,  except  the  two  points  or  salient  angles,  where  they  were  secured 
by  proper  iron  work,  which  being  unscrewed  permitted  twti  hslves  to  be  removed  from  the 
caissoon,  which  were  planked  semss  tbe  timbers,  inside  and  outside,  with  3-inch  planks  in 
a  verticil  position  i  their  thickness  being  IS  inches  at  bottom  and  15  inohes  at  top,  and  fiir 
forther  strength,  every  angle  but  the  two  pointa  had  three  oaken  knee  timbers,  properly 
bolted  and  secured.  The  bottom  was  formed  of  squared  timbers,  planked  on  the  underside 
with  3-incfa  planking,  and  across  the  upper  was  laid  timber  9  inches  square,  making  the 
entire  bottom  S  feet  thick. 

The  length  of  each  cainoon  from  point  to  point  was  80  feet,  the  breadth  SO,  the  height, 
includiiig  the  thickness  of  the  bottom,  IS  feet,  and  the  form  that  of  the  intended  piers  ; 
it  contained  1 50  loads  of  timber,  and  in  eapaoity  was  equal  to  a  maD.^waT  of  forty  guns. 

After  the  pier  was  built  sufficiently  above  low  wakei,  and  the  maaoni  could  work  with- 
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out  it>  the  vedgei  being  dnirn  up,  liberty  vas  given  to  elear  the  straps  ihim  the  nwrliaei^ 
when  the  sides  b;  theii  ova  buoyimc;  quitted  the  grating  under  the  fbundation  of  thefuer. 
'nie  sides  of  the  caissoon*  were  prevented  from  being  pressed  inwards  b}  means  of  m 
ground  timber  or  ribbon,  14  inches  «ide,  and  7  inches  thick,  pinned  upmi  tin  upper  tot  of 
timber  of  the  gratinj;,  which  eiactl;  filled  the  space  contained  between  the  sides  of  the 
caissoon  and  the  Bnt  course  or  lower  plinth  of  the  stone  pier ;  and  the  top  of  the  lidea  was 
secured  by  >  number  of  beams  laid  aenMa,  which  also  served  to  support  a  floor,  on  which 
1*  and  labooren  stood  to  hoist  the  Mooe*  out  of  llie  lighters,  and  lower  them  into 


caissoon,  and  5  feel  wider  all  around,  with  a  slope  of  such  a  (brm  that  the  ground  mmld 
not  bll  into  iti  short  grooved  piles,  rcocbins  4  feet  above  low  walei:  mark,  were  also  djiven 
before  Ihe  two  ends,  and  partly  along  the  sides  of  the  intended  piers,  parallel  to  the  leiidera 


udea  of  the  oaissomi,  to  pTsrent  mj 
j>  applied  between  tbcoe  piles. 
3  inches  thick,  with  a  v^odm  pole 
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or  stem  fixed  in  tbe  middle,  18  feet  in  l«igth,  divided  into  feet  and  inches,  were  used  to 
examine  the  level  of  the  bottom,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  bed  was  ready  to  receiTe  the 
eaissoon. 

The  caisaoon  being  finished,  with  «  sluice  towards  the  bottom,  all  the  seams  well 
caulked,  and  the  bottom  and  outsides  pitdied  over,  on  the  15tfa  January,  1739,  it  was 
launched  and  fixed  in  its  position,  by  means  of  a  lighter  that  had  been  previously  moored 
300  feet  distance  from  the  abote ;  from  the  head  and  stem  of  which  two  cables  passed  to 
the  two  ends  of  the  eaissoon,  guiding  its  motion,  after  it  was  launched,  without  any  person 
on  board  to  direct  it. 

The  masons  then  b^^  hoisting  the  stone  into  the  eaissoon,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
course  was  laid,  the  gate  of  the  sluice  was  raised  near  the  time  of  low  water,  and  the 
eaissoon  was  sunk  to  ascertain  how  it  sat  and  grounded.  Some  loose  stones  having  fellen 
in,  the  sluice  was  again  shut,  and  after  two  hours'  pum[Hng^  the  eaissoon  floated ;  the 
ground  was  again  levelled,  and  two  days  afterwards  it  sunk  to  its  proper  bed  when  it  was 
a  second  time  raised,  and  after  the  masons  had  cramped  the  stone  of  the  first  course,  and 
set  and  cramped  the  second  course,  the  gate  of  the  sluice  was  raised,  and  the  eaissoon  sunk* 
when  it  was  fijund  to  bed  itself  and  set  perfectiy  level  on  the  hard  graveL  Tlie  water  was 
then  pumped  out  of  it,  and  it  fioated  as  before. 

The  third  course  of  stones  being  cramped,  the  eaissoon  was  sunk  fiir  the  last  time ;  the 
stone-work  of  this  pier  was  brought  up  within  2  feet  of  the  common  low  water  mark. 
About  two  hours  before  low  water,  the  ^uice  was  let  down,  and  by  the  help  of  four  pumps 
c£  8  inches  square,  three  men  to  each,  and  a  smaU  spare  pump  of  3  inches  in  diameter, 
worked  by  one  man,  the  water  was  pumped  out  without  waiting  for  the  lowest  ebb  of  the 
tide,  for  the  masons  to  set  and  cramp  stones  of  the  succeeding  courses ;  before  the  tide  had 
again  flowed  or  risen  sufficiently  high  to  endanger  the  cussoon  and  stone-work,  the  masons 
desisted  for  that  tide^  and  the  sluice  was  again  opened.  By  the  masons  working  at  every 
low  water,  night  and  day,  the  first  course  of  the  solid  shaft  was  finished  by  March  24th. 

The  sides  of  the  eaissoon  were  floated  off  over  the  sides  of  the  pier  on  the  30th  March, 
and  applied  to  the  eaissoon  of  the  other  large  pier. 

When  this  was  done^  the  masons  placed  tiieir  crab  or  en^ne,  with  which  they  hoisted  the 
stone,  on  a  temporary  floor,  fiwtened  to  some  fender  piles,  which  guarded  the  north  point  id 
the  pier. 

Chi  the  20th  April  the  last  stone  of  the  torus  or  cordon  was  cramped,  when  the  sheers 
and  the  crab,  as  well  as  the  other  necessary  i^paratus  were  taken  away,  and  the  first  pier 
was  so  for  completed. 

This  new  method  of  building  piers  having  succeeded  so  well,  the  commissioners  con- 
tracted for  the  two  abutments,  including  the  two  small  arches  and  tbe  two  abutment  piers 
close  ill-shore,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  wooden  structure  might  be  dispensed  with. 

In  April,  1740,  the  masons*  work  for  the  three  middle  arches  was  Cfrntracted  for  by 
Andrew  Jelfe  and  Samuel  TuiShell,  who  had  already  built  the  pier. 

Mr.  James  King  also  contracted  to  supply  the  three  centres,  and  subsequently  five 
others,  his  design  for  them  being  preferred  by  Labelye  to  his  own. 

The  Portland  stone  was  brought  by  sea  upwards  of  250  miles,  and  the  Purbeck  from 
Sandwich  in  Dorsetshire,  a  distance  of  220  miles.  Hie  moorstone  was  firom  Devonshire  or 
Cornwall,  and  the  Kentish  rag  from  Maidstone. 

ISie  soffite  of  every  arch  is  turned,  and  built  quite  through,  the  same  as  in  the  fironts, 
with  large  Portland  blocks,  over  which,  bonded  in  with  the  Portland,  is  anotiier  arch  of 
Purbeck  stone^  4  or  5  times  thicker  on  the  reins  than  over  the  key. 

The  breadth  of  the  Thames  where  the  bridge  is  built  is  1220  feet.  Tbe  length  of  the  two 
abutments  is  226  feet,  tbe  section  of  the  twelve  piers  174  feet,  and  the  span  or  opening  of 
the  thirteen  arches  800  feet,  the  voids  or  water-way  being  double  that  of  tiie  solids. 

The  breadth  of  the  bridge  is  44  feet,  which  was  also  the  clear  width  of  way  at  the  top ; 
the  parget  walls  being  fixed  over  the  sally  or  projection  of  a  cordon  or  rustic  cornice, 
which  serves  also  as  a  weathering  to  the  stone  work. 

The  road-way  Is  30  feet  in  breadth,  and  each  foot-way  6  feet  Over  each  pier  are 
recesses  for  shelter.  The  piers  are  terminated  by  a  right  angle  at  each.  end.  The  spandrills 
of  the  arches  were  filled  in  with  regular  rubble  stones,  with  proper  bond,  and  the  joints  of 
the  work  preserve  a  tendency  to  the  centre. 

The  entire  construction  of  this  bridge  occupied  1 1  years  and  9  months ;  it  was  completed 
the  10th  day  of  November,  1750,  and  the  toUl  sum  expended  upon  it  is  said  to  have  been 
something  under  400,000  pounds.  Some  delay  occurred  from  the  unequal  settiement  <^ 
one  of  the  piers,  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  some  gravel  from  the  bed  of  the  river  intend^ 
for  tbe  roadway  of  the  bridge ;  this  took  place  near  the  third  pier  on  the  western  side  of 
the  centre  arch ;  the  gravel  slipping  from  under  the  platform,  in  consequence  of  the  hole 
made  below  the  foundations,  the  pier  sunk  so  much  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  down  the 
two  arches  which  rested  upon  it. 

On  tlie  pier  being  examined,  it  was  found  to  have  setUed  18  inches  at  one  end,  and  <h|>t 
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It  was  loaded  with  700  tons ;  after  casing  it  round  with  strong  pUes,  to  prevent  a  further 
slipping  <if  the  gravel,  it  was  taken  down  to  the  level  of  low  water,  and  rebuilt ;  to  lighten 
the  work  which  rested  upon  it,  arches  were  constructed  in  the  spandrilk. 

Bridge  over  the  Taaf,  near  LioMtrinart,  in  South  Wales,  was  commenced  in  1746  by 
William  Edwards,  a  country  mason ;  it  consirted  of  three  arches,  and  was  admirably 
executed ;  two  years  and  a  half  after  its  completion,  it  was  carried  away  by  a  flood,  and  as 
the  builder  had  engaged  to  maintain  it  finr  seven  years,  he  commenced  rdMiilding  it.  Tlie 
second  bridge  was  of  one  arch,  the  span  or  diord  of  which  was  140  feet,  its  height  35  feet, 
the  segment  being  that  of  a  circle  of  175  feet ;  the  breadth  is  15  feet,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  andi  2  feet  6  inches.  When  completed,  with  the  exception  <^  the  parapets,  the 
thrust  was  so  great  that  it  pressed  in  tiie  haundies,  and  the  middle  of  the  bvidge  q>rung 
up,  when  the  keystones  were  forced  out  This  second  misfortune  did  not  qudl  the 
courage  of  our  mason,  and  he  undertook  his  task  a  third  time. 

In  each  of  the  haunches  he  introduced  three  cylindrical  holes  through  the  whole  thick* 
nesa,  and  by  this  means  so  reduoed  the  weight  diat  no  ferther  danger  was  anticipated.  Hie 
holes  or  cylinders  rise  above  each  other,  ascending  with  the  form  of  the  arch ;  the  diameter 
of  the  lowest  is  9  feet,  the  second  6,  and  the  uppermost  8  feet ;  this  was  finished  in  the 
year  1755;  the  chord  line  and  versed  sine  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  second  bridge 
which  Mi  four  years  before ;  besides  the  cylindrical  holes,  the  spaces  between  them  were 
left  hollow,  and  filled  up  with  charcoal. 

The  fiune  of  this  latter  work  spread  for  and  wide,  and  Edwards  was  employed  to  build 
the  bridge  at  Usk  in  Monmoutludiire,  anoAer  of  three  arches  over  the  Tiwy,  and  Pont  ar 
Tawy,  over  the  same  river,  ten  miles  above  Swansea;  this  had  but  one  arch,  its  cboid  being 
80  feet;  over  each  haamcfa  was  one  cylindrical  hole. 

Bettwe  Bridget  in  Caermarthenshire,  consisting  of  one  arch  45  fiwt  span. 

Londonuerg  Bridge,  in  the  same  county,  with  one  arch  84  feet  in  the  span,  and  one 
cylinder  over  the  haunches. 

Wyehbree  Bridge  over  the  Tawy,  2  miles  above  Morriston,  which  has  one  arch,  95  feet 
span,  20  feet  in  height,  with  two  cylinders  over  the  haunches  to  relieve  them. 

Aberaven  Bridge,  in  Glsmorgandiire,  consisting  of  one  ardi,  70  feet  span,  15  feet  high, 
but  without  any  cylindrical  holes. 

Glcubury  Bridge,  near  Hay  in  Brecknockshire,  over  the  Wye^  which  consisted  of  five 
arches. 

Edwards,  bom  in  1719,  was  tiie  youngest  son  of  a  fiumer  residing  in  Cflamorgan- 
shire,  and  some  of  his  first  works  in  the  art  of  construction  were  the  stone  walls  for  the 
inclosure  of  the  lands  on  which  he  was  employed;  they  were  so  well  built,  that  they 
attracted  considerable  attention.  An  opportunity  being  afforded  him  of  seeing  the  tools 
used  by  the  regular  masons,  he  procured  some  of  them,  and  commenced  squaring  the  stone 
for  building  a  workshop,  which  was  so  well  executed,  that  it  met  with  the  approbation 
of  all  who  saw  it,  and  it  is  said  that  he  there  introduced  the  properties  of  the  arch.  His 
first  bridges,  consisting  of  only  one  arch,  were  evidently  too  high,  which  he  avoided  by 
flattening  the  arch,  as  he  became  better  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  he  proceeded,  however, 
with  caution  and  judgment,  having  no  other  guide  than  his  own  experience,  and  he  at 
length  learnt  that  where  the  abutments  are  prevented  from  spreading,  arches  of  little  rise  toe 
perfectly  secure. 

As  the  Castle  of  Caerphilly  was  in  the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  it  is  more  than  probable 
he  derived  all  his  knowledge  of  construction  firom  that  ruin,  all  his  masonry,  and  the 
numner  of  hewing  and  dressing  the  stone,  being  so  similsr  to  what  he  doubtless  admired 
there. 

The  science  of  bridge-building  had  already  considerably  advanced,  and  various  ideas 
were  then  published  on  the  form  of  arches,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  circular,  eUiptical, 
and  cycloidal  curves  were  discussed.  The  elliptical  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  pos- 
sessing particular  advantages  for  finming  the  intrados  of  an  arch,  as  at  its  springing  the 
curvature  was  more  considerable,  and  it  rose  more  perpendicularly,  afibrding  an  extensive 
and  commodious  opening  for  vessds  to  pass ;  and  towards  the  summit  or  crown  the  curv- 
ature decreased,  so  as  to  form  almost  a  horizontal  line,  which  was  the  best  adapted  for  the 
roadway ;  on  this  account  it  was  probably  preferred  for  some  of  the  bridges  afterwards 
constructed.  The  cause  of  the  stability  of  an  arch  was  not  at  this  time  sufliciently  under- 
stood, nor  had  the  engineers  given  attention  to  the  subject  of  increasing  or  decreadng  the 
depth  of  the  voussoirs,  or  what  constituted  the  absolute  weight  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
abutments :  it  was  not  then  the  practice  to  consider,  that  for  an  arch  of  equilibration  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  curvature  of  the  intrados  difierent  from  that  of  the  extrados ;  the 
principles  of  the  catenarian  had  not  been  applied,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  was 
generally  adopted  by  our  most  celebrated  builders ;  and  the  laws  which  nature  has  laid 
down  prescribe  the  form  to  be  given  to  the  extrados  of  an  arch  intended  to  be  lasting. 
Dr.  David  Gregory  had,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1697,  stated,  *<  that  none  but 
the  catenary  was  the  figure  of  a  true  legitimate  arch,  and  that  when  an  arch  of  any  other 


Bgure  ia  lupportedt  it  miut  be  becauw  in  its  tbicliiKsa  tome  emtenary  ■ 


_.>r  hadtbe  eattaedral  milting  been  nifficiently  noticed  b]i  our  engiueen. 

Bladffriart  Bridgt.  —  During  the  time  that  the  improTeroenta  of 
Iiocidon  Bridge  vere  euryiog  cm,  the  Common  Council  undertook  lo 
open  ft  new  and  magnificoit  entrance  into  the  centre  of  the  metropolis, 
1^  >  Mone  bridge  at  Blockfrian.  After  diacuaaing  thii  project  for 
■eienl  yean,  it  wai  at  lait  referred  to  a  particular  committee,  and 
A  report  was  made  in  answer  thereto,  in  September,  1754  ^  this  vaa 
foUooed  by  a  design,  made  by  Mr.  Dance,  the  aurreyor  lo  the  city 
works,  the  eatimale  for  which  waa  £lS5,9SO,  eicluaive  of  purchaaea  of 
property,  and  if  the  Giundations  for  the  bridge  required  piling,  the  coat 
would  be  increaaed. 

The  City  afterwards  applied  to  parliameiit,  and  obtained  an  act  to 
atet  a  bridge,  with  a  grant  of  ■  revenionu-y  toll,  and  a  power  to 
boriDw  £160,000  upon  die  credit  thereof  This  act  wu  paaaed  in  the 
y<ar  1756,  and  two  yeara  afterwards.  tvelTc  aldermen  and  twcnty'fbur 
oommonera  were  appointed  to  carry  the  aame  into  effect.  Deogns 
were  afterwardi  adrartiaed  for,  and  on  the  4th  of  October,  1759, 
man;  drawing!  and  models  were  receiTed  by  the  committee  ;  objectiona 
were  mode  to  the  form  a£  the  srvhee  in  the  deugn  presented  by  Mr. 
Robert  Mylne,  aa  deficient  in  strength  and  stability,  which  objectiona 
were  ordered  to  be  taid  before  ei^t  gentlemen  of  the  moat  approved 
knowledge  in  building,  geometry,  and  medianics,  for  tiwir  opinion  and 
■driee.  tn  February,  1760^  their  opimcHu  were  delivered  in,  and  it 
was  then    determined   that    Mr.   Bobeit    Mylne's  design    should   be 

The  proceedings  of  the  commisnoDen  for  Weitmiaitei  bridge  were 
then  coDiulled,  and  the  oonuuittee  advertised  for  proposals,  whl^  were 
to  be  oceompanied  with  a  speeiBcstlon  of  different  prices  for  peace  ottd 
war,  a  caution  itever  before  practised,  but  by  which  a  saving  was  made 
of/5,b39. 

After  the  proposal  bad  been  received,  and  all  duly  examined,  the 
masons'  work  was  given  to  Mr.  Joseph  Diion,  the  caipenlan'  work  to 
Mr.  John  Spencer,  the  smilhg'  work  to  Mr.  Bryant,  and  the  boUasI 
work  to  Mr.  Col  and  three  others. 

In  forming  the  conttucts  particular  care  was  takeu  not  lo  admit  a 
doubt,  about  either  the  manner  of  eiecution  or  payment  i  explicit  rules 
were  laid  down  lor  the  admeasureoient  of  every  species  of  work ;  the 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  Slst  day  of  October,  1760. 

A  careful  examination  was  niade  by  boring  for  die  foundalian  of 
every  pier,  and  the  piling  was  in  proportion  to  the  respective  textures 
and  solidities,  the  architect  hating  convinced  the  committee  of  the 
practicability  of  driving  pilea  under  water,  and  of  cutting  them  level 
with  tbe  bed  of  the  foundations,  by  an  invention  of  his  own. 

Id  Gciog  tbe  poution  of  tbe  bridge,  it  waa  deairable  that  two  objects 
should  be  obtained ;  one,  that  its  direction  across  the  river  should  be 
at  right  angle*  with  the  streams  of  ebb  and  flood,  the  other,  that  its 
ntuatloD,  with  regard  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  should  fully  answer  the 
purpose  of  navigation.  Tbe  great  inequality  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
where  the  depth  of  stream  was  thrown  towards  the  Surrey  shore, 
made  it  expedient  to  place  the  great  arch  nearer  the  latter  than  the 
former,  as  otherwise  moat  of  the  arches  on  the  London  side  would  at  low 
water  have  stood  upon  dry  ground,  and  a  great  part  of  the  bridge 
would  have  been  rendered  useless  to  the  navigation,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  position  being  taken,  the  northern  hutments  were  extended  to  a 
greater  length  than  the  southern. 

Aa  anon  as  a  part  of  the  bridge  waa  paasahle,  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment was  added,  by  which  the  public  were  enabled  to  cross,  and  the- 
toU  received  waa  added  to  the  bailding  ftind. 

In  Deesmber,  ITTO,  the  surveyor  applied  by  a  memorial,  as  the 
blidge  waa  nearly  finished,  for  the  monies  due  to  him  to  be  settled  and 
paid  I  and  the  committee.  aRer  several  days'  consideration,  determined 

done,  of  one  per  cent,  on  purchases  made,  being  Uic  same  as  allowed  at 
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The  toul  cunt  for  the  building  Mid  oompleting  Blaokfran   Bridge,  and  making  the 
ivenucs  thereto,  via  «i  fbllowa  i  — 

t  ,.     d. 

To  Joseph  Diion,  mason               ...  .           .             .  111,569  S     8] 

To  DlioD  aod  Speocer,  carpenter            .           -  ...     35,814  B     5 

To  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.                 ...  .           .             .     ]0,G8T  16     7 

To  William  Bryant,  blacknnith    ...  .           .             .       S,  555  11      4 

To  (undry  other  aitiScera             .          -          .  ...      9,194  14  nj 

£     t.    d.      170,851   13  114 
Surreyor'a  conunisdoD  at  S  per  cent,  on  all  artificersT  bills, 

and  1  per  cent,  on  the  purchases  and  sales  of  premises  9130  1  O 
5  jcars'  nlaiy  for  his  constant  attendance  on  the 
meetings  of  the  committee,  and  for  inspecting  and 
taking  care  of  the  bridge^  stieets,  roads,  severs,  new 
builduigs,  and  various  nutters  relating  thereto,  from 
1  June,  1773,  to  1  June,  1778  .  .  .     525     0     O 

froni  Michaelmah  17SS,  to  Michaelmas,  1778  -  1GB3     2     6 

By  ditto   to   the   chamberlain's    clerk,   for  keeping   the 

accounts  from  Michaelmas.  1760,  to  Christmas,  1777  -     693  15     0 
By  ditto  to  the  hall  keeper  and  his  man  for  summoning 
the  committee  from  Midsununer,   1T59,  to  Michael- 
mas 1776 433     0    O 

19,464  IS     6 

Inmdental  eipenaea  ......  4,507     8     8 

InteiHl  paid  on  ilM,0(»  .....  85,980    O    O 

Purchase  of  ground  and  premisa  ....  35,584     I   II 

Cash  to  Watermen's  Company  for  the  puichaae  of  the  Sunday  ferry  IS,S50  IT     S 

Total  .  .  £261,579    O    ej 


Chap.  VIIL  BRITAIN.  4«9 

The  bridge  consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches ;  the  middle  one  is  1 00  feet  span,  and  the  others 
decrease  gradually  to  98  feet,  93  feet,  83  feet,  and  the  two  outer  ones  each  70  feet,  leaving 
a  dear  water-way  of  788  feet     The  breadth  across  the  bridge  is  43  feet  6  inches,  and  the 
total  length  from  wharf  to  wharf  is  995  feet.     The  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  was  28  feet, 
and  that  of  the  footpath  on  each  side  7  feet ;  this,  however,  has  recently  undergone  con- 
nderable  alteration,  and  the  effect  of  the  original  design  is  entirely  destroyed.     The  piers 
were  built  in  eaiasoons,  like  those  at  Westminsto',  but  previously  to  their  being  moored 
and  placed  in  their  respective  situations,  the  whole  of  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  them  was 
closdy  piled  over.     They  are  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  arches  than  those  of  Westminster 
bridge,  and  the  whole  work  shows  that  considerable  advances  had  been  made  in  buildings 
of  this  character.  The  Ionic  columns  resting  on  the  piers,  which  diminish  in  height,  taking  the 
curvature  of  the  roadway,  have  been  censured,  but  there  is  much  to  admire,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  period  of  its  erection.     The  caissoons  were  made  of  fir  timbers,  as  were 
all  the  piles ;  the  sides  and  bottom  <^  tlie  former  were  constructed  like  those  at  Westmin- 
ster, but  their  form  was  rectangular ;  their  length  was  86  feet,  thdr  breadth  33  feet,  and 
their  entire  hdght  29  feet.     The  sides  were  secured  to  the  bottom  by  strong  iron  ftraps, 
ax  on  each  rade,  and  three  at  each  end,  20  feet  in  length.     At  one  end  a  portion  about  10 
feet  was  hung  on  short  hinges,  and  a  floor  at  16  feet  firom  the  bottom  served  to  brace  and 
secure  the  sides,  and  to  receive  the  machinery  which  worked  a  chain  pump.     Level  with 
the  top  was  a  similar  floor,  on  which  was  placed  the  capstan  for  lifting  the  stone ;  there  was 
also  a  triangle  for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  windlass  for  lifting  the  mortar.     Four  upright 
pieces  of  timber  were  secured  to  each  side  of  the  caissoon,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
barges,  enabled  them  to  be  removed.     When  the  stone-work  was  built  up  to  the  level  of 
low  water,  a  barge  was  laid  alongside^  and  fixed  to  the  upright  pieces,  so  that  when  the  tide 
raised  the  barges  they  lifted  up  the  caissoon,  care  being  taken  to  disengage  the  long  iron 
straps  and  the  movable  piece  at  one  end ;  and  when  the  cussoon  was  sufiSciently  raised  to 
clear  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  was  floated  ofll     The  height  of  the  caissoon  rendered  barges 
necessary,  particularly  as  all  the  machines  were  attached  to  the  upper  floor. 

Many  stone  bridges  were  erected  in  England  during  the  eighteenth  century,  some  of 
which  exhibited  considerable  talent,  particularly  those  executed  under  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Gwynn,  a  native  of  Shrewsbury.  Kew,  Maidenhead,  Henley,  and  Oxford  had  stone 
In-idges  over  the  Thames,  but  one  of  the  boldest  designs  was  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
who,  in  1762,  constructed  a  single  arch  at  Winstone^  over  the  Tees,  with  a  span  of  108 
feet  9  inches;  the  versed  sine  being  45  fleet,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  the 
vertex  112  feiet,  and  the  height  of  the  key-stone  3  feet. 

The  bridges  built  by  John  Smeaton  do  not  display  any  boldness  <^  design,  nor  remark- 
able science  in  their  construction ;  we  have  already  noticed  much  that  he  performed  for 
the  improvement  of  our  harbours,  and  also  his  great  undertaking  and  masterpiece,  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse.  This  celebrated  man,  and  perhaps  first  practical  civil  en(^neer  in 
England,  was  bom  at  Austhorpe^  near  Leeds,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1729 ;  he  very  early  dis- 
played a  fondness  for  mechanics,  and  at  twenty-one  we  find  him  employed  as  a  mathematical 
instrument  maker.  About  1750  he  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  the 
improvements  in  the  mariner's  compass  by  Dr.  Knight,  and  two  years  afterwards  he 
fiimished  the  same  society  with  those  he  had  made  on  the  air-pump,  and  an  engine  for 
nusing  water  by  fire,  a  subject  upon  which  the  French  philosophers  were  then  busily  en- 
gaged :  he  was  soon  afterwards- admitted  as  a  member,  when  he  introduced  his  ideas  upon 
the  pyrometer,  and  several  other  subjects.  About  this  period  he  was  induced  to  travel 
into  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  system 
of  draining  and  management  of  locks  on  the  canals,  and  several  important  engineering 
^^  works  then  progressing  under  the  direction  of  very  able  men :  and  on  his  return  to  England 
he  occupied  himself  in  inquiries  relative  to  the  powers  of  water  and  wind,  on  their  appli- 
cation to  machinery,  where  circular  motion  was  required ;  and  after  great  patience  and 
labour  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit  their  results  to  the  learned  men  of  the  society  in  several 
models  of  undershot,  breast,  and  overshot  wheels,  which  he  accompanied  with  calculations  of 
their  relative  value :  the  novelty  as  well  as  utility  of  his  observations  obtained  for  him  the 
Copley  gold  medal,  and,  what  was  fiyr  more  important,  he  was  selected  as  the  builder  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse  by  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  was  then  president.  We  have 
already  seen  with  what  mligence  he  set  about  preparing  himself  for  that  great  work,  and 
how  ably  he  accomplished  the  very  arduous  and  difficult  task :  after  its  completion,  the 
public  seem  not  to  have  encouraged  his  talent  as  he  merited,  for  we  do  not  find  him  em- 
ployed again  until  1761,  when  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  James  Brindley  in  surveying  for 
several  canals  in  Staffordshire.  Among  his  reports  dated  after  this  year  are  some  on 
canals,  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbours,  draining,  and  a  description  of  many  useful 
inventions  and  applications  of  foreign  methods  for  constructions  in  water.  His  reports  are 
exceedingly  valuable,  and  show  that  he  was  admirably  qualified  for  all  he  undertook.  He 
was  a  great  observer  of  nature^  and  applied  his  mind  diligently  to  examine  her  works ; 
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when  called  upon  to  shorten  the  ooune  of  a  river,  or  improve  its  channel,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  causes  which  had  produced  the  results  he  was  required  to  amend.  Thu 
eminent  engineer  died  the  16th  of  September,  1798,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
improvements  in  air  and  water-mills ;  before  his  examination  into  the  force  of  water,  oar 
machinery  was  in  a  very  rude  state;  he  called  forth  the  inquiries  from  which  the  present 
generation  are  now  reaping  advantage. 

Bristol  Bridge. — When  Smeaton  was  consulted  upon  the  rebuilding  of  this  bridge  in 
1762,  he  observed,  that  no  limit  was  yet  fixed  fot  the  span  of  arehes^  or  the  proportion  of 
their  ri^e,  since  the  widest  and  flattest  that  had  been  attempted  upon  right  principles  had 
succeeded  as  well  as  the  narrowest  and  highest,  provided  the  abutments  were  good,  and  the 
stone  and  cement  of  a  firm  texture. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  in  this  en^neer's  designs  was  that  of  perforating  the  spandritts 
of  his  arches  by  a  circular  opoiingt  and  also  employing  segmental  or  elliptical  arches  ia 
preference  to  semicircular.  The  skill  with  whidi  he  numaged  his  centres  cannot  be  too 
highly  admired ;  the  stroigth  is  always  greatest  where  most  required,  and  there  is  no  vok- 
necessary  quantity  of  timb^  made  use  of  Of  the  various  bridges  that  are  mentioned  in  his 
reports  are  those  of  Perth,  Stoneham  Credc,  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  Old  London,  Howiek, 
Aberdera,  Edinburgh,  Coldstream,  Newcastle,  Hexham,  Berwick,  Banfl^  Dumbidlock, 
Braan,  Altgran,  Bewlic,  Conon,  Sutton,*  Walton,  Harraton,  Carlton  Ferry,  and  Montroee, 
and  others,  several  of  which  he  entirely  rebuilt.  The  utmost  span  given  to  his  arches  was 
75  feet,  the  width  of  the  piers  being  made  about  a  fifth  ;  the  same  proportions  we  shall 
find  at  Perth  bridge,  which  he  built  about  the  time  that  Blackfiriars  was  completed. 

Bridge  aoer  the  River  Tag^  ot  Perth, — In  1763  Smeaton  was  consulted  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  on  Uie  practicability  of  building  this  bridge ;  and,  after  the  necessary 
surveys,  he  gave  a  design  for  one  of  stone,  having  seven  principal  ardies,  exten<Ung  605  feet 
9  inches,  and  in  the  whole  length  893  feet.  The  width  is  23  fiset  in  the  dear  be^een  the 
parapets ;  the  span  of  the  two  outer  arehes  70  feet,  the  next  72  fiiet  10|  inches,  the  next 
74  feet  6  inches,  and  the  centre  arch  75  feet,  leaving  a  water-way  of  509  feet  9  inches.  The 
piers  of  the  middle  arch  were  in  width  17  feet,  the  other  four  isolated  piers  each  16  feet. 
An  estimate  accompanied  the  design,  supposing  the  foundations  to  be  laid  8  feet  under  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  river,  which  was  based  upon  the  information  he  had 
received,  that  there  was  a  stratum  of  hard  gravel  8  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  upon 
which  the  piers  were  to  be  placed,  without  either  piles  or  grating.  The  river  at  its  ebb  had 
not  more  than  2  feet  depth  of  water,  and  at  ordinary  spring-tida  did  not  rise  more  thin 
8  feet  above  this  mark,  and  he  considered  that  a  dam  capable  of  keeping  out  the  water  4  feet 
above  its  low  state  would  enable  the  men  to  work  nine  or  ten  successive  days  between  each 
spring-tide ;  and  that  a  dam  of  this  height  was  not  only  less  expensive  in  its  construction,  bat 
also  less  likely  to  be  injured,  than  another  nused  high  enough  to  keep  out  the  spring-tides. 
A  sluice  made  in  thb  dam  let  the  water  in  and  out,  and  it  was  so  formed,  that  a  dear  space 
of  16  fiaet  was  left  round  the  pier  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen.  Th^  dam  was  ellip- 
tical, the  better  to  resist  the  tides  and  floods. 

Cofferdams^  materials  ta,  and  cost.  £  e.    d,         £    s,    d, 

26  gage  piles,  of  10  feet  long,  at  lOe.  -  -  -13    0    0 

2328  feet  supl.  of  plank  piling,  9^  feet  long,  at  It.  2dL  -  135  16    O 

122  feet  cube  of  timber  in  strong  pieces  for  supporting  the 

pile  heads,  at  St.    -  -  -  -  -  -18  60 

Extra  work  to  sluice  for  letting  in  and  out  the  water  -      2  10    O 

Timber  work  in  one  cofferdam  -  -  -  -  -  169  12     O 

To  pile  shoes  for  26  gage  piles,  at  1«.  -  -  -       1     6    0 

To  plank  pile  shoeing  245  running,  at  6dL-  -  -626 

To  25  bolts  for  the  string  pieces,  at  2s.  -  -  -       2  10     O 

To  extra  iron  work  about  the  shuttle,  and  oontingencies  -       2    0    0 

Iron  work  about  one  cofferdam  -  -  -  -  -  11  18     6 


A  cofferdam  complete  -  -  -  -  -  -  181   10  6 

A.cofferdam  complete  -  -  -  -  -  -  181   10  6 

Thp  materials  for  the  first  pier  are  supposed  to  be  of  half  value  towards 

each  succeeding  pier,  which  will  therefore  be  Na  6,  at  907.  15«.  3d.   .  -  jl44  11  6 

Cofferdams  for  the  whole       -  -  ...  726     2  O 
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ExeaoatUm  amd  Drainage.  £    «. 

To  ezcaration  of  the  matter,  78S  yards  for  each  pier,  at  6<IL    •>     18     1 
To  drawing  off  the  water,  supposed  equal  to  50  days,  at  20». 
per  day  per  pier    -  -  -  -  -  -50O 


O 


£    a.    dL 


68     1     O 


Hie  excaTation  and  drainage  of  rix  piers,  the  two  abutment  piers,  and 
foundations  for  the  wing-walls,  being  supposed  equivident  to  two  piers, 
the  whole  will  be  equivalent  to  dgfat  piers,  at  681.  It.  each 


544     8    O 


Maaomry  in  A«  jMsrs  ondf  abutment»,  below  the  springing  of  the  arehee. 
To  1080  foet  supL  of  ashler  in  each  pier  below  water,  at  Id, 
To  1 176  ditto  aboTe  water,  at  8dL    - 
The  whole  pier  in  solid  contains  467  cube  yards,  including 

labour,  carriage,  tarras  mortar,  six  inches  in  the  outside 

joints,  and  all  materials,  at  Se,  per  yard    - 

N.  B.  The  ashler  being  at  least  20  inches  bed,  and  cubed 

into  the  solid,  at  5«.  per  yard,  is  supposed  to  pay  for  the 

tarras  mortar  and  extra  labour  in  setting  thereof 
To  capping  the  pier  with  solid  blocks,  jointed  between  the 

q^ringer  stones,  600  cube  feet,  at  6dl         - 
To  capping  the  ends  of  the  piers,  148  feet  supL,  at  8dL 
To  six  piers  and  two  abutment  piers,  each  reckoned  as  a  pier, 

that  is  Ko.  8.,  at  207^  7«.  8dL       - 
To  walUng  in  the  west  land  stool,  to  bring  it  up   to  the 

springers  to  be  at  a  medium  5  feet  thick,  containing  490 

cube  yards,  at  5«. 
To  hammer-dressing  that  part  of  the  wall  that  comes  in  yiew 

below  the  plinth,  containing  666  feet  supL,  at  l)dl 
To  working  the  pUnth,  being  before  reckoned  as  solid,  con- 
taining 990  feet  sup].,  at  Sdl         - 
To  78  cube  yards  of  masonry,  in  the  east  land  stool,  to  bring 

it  up  to  the  height  of  the  springers,  at  5«. 
To  setting  under  the  west  abutment  arch,  to  prevent  the 

water  firom  affecting  the  foundations,  1353  feet  at  4A 


31 
39 


10    0 
4    O 


'     116  15    0 


15 
4 


O    O 
18     0 


-  1659     1     4 


Masonry  in  the  piers,  and  abutments  below  the  springing  of  the  arches  - 

Centering  for  the  arches. 
To  timber  in  one  rib  416  feet  cube,  and  for  six  ribs 
To  timber  in  30  bearing  piles  and  5  capt-trees,  for  supporting 
the  ribs   ------- 

To  stays  and  bracings  between  the  ribs  to  keep  them  upright 

To  covering  for  the  centres  in  square  scantlings 

To  additional  work  to  make  the  centres  fit  the  large  arches  - 


122  10 

0 

4  3 

3 

12  7 

6 

19  10 

0 

22  11 

0 

the  arches 

(  -  1840  3  1 

2496  cube  ft. 

750 

75 

525 

188 

To  timber  In  a  centre  complete 

To  iron  work  in  the  six  ribs,  1852  lbs.  at  Sd, 
To  ditto  in  pile  shoes  and  hoops,  662  lbs.  at  Sd, 
To  spikes,  nails,  snd  other  contingent  articles 

Hie  iron  work  for  one  oeotre 


4034  at  3s.     605     2    0 


£38 

11 

8 

13 

15 

10 

5 

0 

0 

One  centre  complete  -  -  -  -  -  «  - 

To  a  set  of  piles  and  cap  pieces,  ready  prepared  for  driving  in  the  second 

arch  before  the  first  centre  is  struck,  containing  750  feet,  at  2f. 

To  5  booms,  containing  375  feet  of  timber,  at  2s.,  to  be  fixed  as  struts 

between  the  piers  of  the  second  arch  while  the  centre  is  taking  down 

from  the  first  and  putting  up  in  the  second      .  -  .  . 

To  taking  down  the  centre,  drawing  the  piles,  driving  ditto,  and  setting 

up  the  centre  6  times,  repairing  and  making  good  what  is  wanting,  at 

9d.  per  cube  foot  upon  the  timber,  which  being  4034  feet,  comes  to 

15\t  5s.  6d,  each  time,  and  for  6  times  -  .  -  - 

Taking  down  and  putting  up  the  booms  5  times,  at  6d,  per  foot 

To  centering  for  one  of  the  small  arches,  at  20f .  per  square 

To  taking  down,  removing,  and  setting  up  ditto  in  the  other  arch 

Centering  for  the  bridge  complete  .... 


57     7     6 
662     9     6 

75     0  *0 
87  10    0 


-  907  13  O 
46  17  6 
20    0  O 

5     0  0 

-  1754  10  O 
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Masoitty  in  the  tuperBirudure. 

To  15,850  feet  supL  iu  the  foffite  of  the  main  arches,  being  3  feet  thick,       £     9,    d. 

set  in  place  and  mortar  included,  at  SOdL  ....     isso  16    8 

To  2000  feet  supl.  in  the  soffite  of  the  abutment  arches,  U  It.      ^  •       10000 

To  blocking  up  the  spandrills  of  the  arches  solid  6  feet  high,  containing 

473  cube  yards,  at  5«.  -  -  -  -  -  -118     50 

To  cube  masonry  in  the  spandrill  walls,  abutments,  and  wing. walls,  fix>m 

the  top  of  the  piers  to  the  top  of  the  cordon,  containing  3776  yards, 

at5t.  .-.-  -  -  -  -  -.-944    00 

To  hammer-dressing  the  plain  superficies  thereof  containing  33,984  feet 

at  l|dL  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -       21s    8     O 

In  the  parapet,  1 1,856  feet  supl.  on  both  sides,  being  15  inches  thick,  stone, 

workmanship,  mortar,  and  setting  ditto,  at  6dL  -  -  -       269     8     O 

To  18,382  feet  supL  in  the  feces  of  the  arches,  bands  and  keys,  the  cordon, 

mutules,  capping,  and  pedestals,  which  being  before  reckoned  in  solid, 

except  their  projecting  parts,  and  all  square  work,  at  4<l.  -  -       306     7     4 

To  2160  feet  supL  in  the  13  eyes,  and  640  feet  in  the  tenninating  pillars, 

in  the  whole  2800  feet  supL  of  circular  work  (being  before  mcluded 
.    in  the  solid),  at6dL-  -  --  -  -  -70    00 

The  walking  path,  being  4  feet  wide^  contains  3641  feet  supL  of  stone, 

working  and  laying,  at  7dl       -  -  -  -  -  -       106  12    O 

Masonry  in  the  superstructure     -.----     3447  17     O 

Gravel 
To  10,948  cube  yards,  to  fill  up  the  spandrills  and  wing-walls,  and  form 

the  road,  at  9dL  .......       410  U     O 

CoKtinffeneies, 
To  piling  engines,  pumps,  and  other  utensils,  supenrisal,  unforeseen  acci- 
dents, and  expenoes      .......     looo    O    O 

j4b»tract 

To  cofferdams     ........  726     2  O 

Excavations  and  drainage             ......  544    g  O 

Masonry  in  the  piers  and  abutments         .....  1840     3  1 

Centering  for  the  arches                -             -             -             -             -             .  1754  10  O 

Masonry  in  the  superstructure     ......  3447  17  O 

Gravelling  the  bridge      .......  410  11  o 

Contingencies      ........  lOOO    O  O 

Total  -  .  .  :g9723  11      1 


In  the  batterdeaus  and  centres  there  remained  at  least  5763  cube  feet  of  timber,  which 
if  sold  at  9d!.  per  foot  cube  would  amount  to  214/.  2«.  3dL,  besides  iron  work,  engines,  and 
utensils ;  which,  it  was  presumed,  would  be  suflScient  to  make  the  road  to  and  from  the 
bridge. 

Tlie  prices  in  the  preceding  estimate  include  all  labour,  carriage,  mortar,  and  setting  up 
in  place,  unless  otherwise  particularly  expressed. 

Dueriptum  and  method  of  fixing  the  foundation  of  the  second  pier  and  the  cofferdam.  '— 
The  gravel  proving  harder  than  was  expected  in  this  last  pier,  much  time  being  occupied 
in  driving  the  piles  of  the  cofferdam  down  to  their  proper  depth,  and  so  much  diflSculty  being 
experienced  in  drawing  them,  that  they  were  severely  ii^jured  when  drawn,  it  was  propom 
that  for  this  pier  there  should  be  as  many  additional  piles,  as  should  set  the  whole  at  the 
distance  of  9  feet  from  the  sheeting  of  the  base  of  the  pier,  and  that  they  should  be  driven 
no  ftirther  than  to  fix  them  firmly  in  the  ground,  even  should  that  happen  at  only  2  feet. 

To  prevent  the  filtration  under  the  bottom  of  the  piles,  gravel  and  cor&>mould  earth 
were  thrown  in  on  the  outside,  after  being  well  mixed  together;  and  this  was  sloped 
against  the  piles,  and  extended  to  a  width  of  6  feet  all  round. 

Method  of  forming  Ihe  excavation.  —The  pumps  being  fixed,  and  the  water  pumped  out, 
the  excavation  was  made  to  the  size  of  the  pier ;  and  after  having  got  down  a  qwee  in  the 
middle  to  its  proper  depth,  the  width  and  depth  were  increased,  till  the  area  was  clear  for 
driving  the  piles,  upon  which  the  foundation  frame  was  to  rest,  and  no  more,  leaving  the 
matter  on  the  outside  of  the  area  to  form  its  own  slope  towards  the  coff*erdam,  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  area  remained  solid,  to  support  the  sheeting  of  the  dam. 

The  depth  of  the  excavation  was  determined  after  the  following  rule.  It  must  be  exea> 
vated  at  least  3  feet  at  a  medium  below  the  natural  surfece  of  the  gravd  where  the  pier 
stands ;  but  if  this  did  not  carry  down  tlie  base  of  the  pier  within  2  feet  of  the  level  at  which 
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the  base  of  the  first  pier  was  fixed,  the  depth  of  the  excavation  must  be  increased,  till  it  is 
within  2  feet  of  the  finrmer  depth. 

Method  of  fixing  the  foundation  according  to  the  plan.  The  excavation  completed,  let 
the  21  piles  upon  which  the  firame  is  to  rest  be  driven  into  their  proper  places ;  these 
piles  are  to  be  KVinch  heads,  and  6  feet  long,  supposing  the  gravel  of  equal  strength  with 
the  last;  the  pile  heads  are  then  to  be  reduced  to  a  level,  and  the  firame  laid  thereon, 
and  trenailed  down  upon  the  pile  heads.  Then  the  sheeting  piles  are  to  be  driven ;  and 
these  may  be  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  or  fir,  and  about  6  feet  in  length,  as  these  piles  are  to  be 
rebated,  and  if  possible  driven  without  splitting. 

To  save  timber,  it  was  recommended  to  groove  the  piles  on  both  sides,  and  to  nail  in 
the  tongue,  which  might  be  of  hard  wood  if  fir  piles  were  used ;  these  tongues  were  to  be 
\\  inches  in  thickness,  and  If  inches  broad ;  and  to  be  let  in  |  inch  where  it  fiistens,  and  to 
stand  out  1  inch.  The  tops  of  the  sheeting  piles,  being  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  the 
string  pieces  to  which  they  were  to  be  spiked  as  they  were  driven ;  the  outside  was  to  be 
reduced  to  a  regular  breadth,  and  the  notched  stones  taken  in  a  line.  When  this  was  per- 
formed, the  rest  dl  the  bearing  piles  were  to  be  driven,  beginning  with  the  outside  rows, 
and  cut  to  a  level  with  the  tops  oH  the  string  pieces ;  the  piles  were  to  be  6  feet,  more 
or  less  as  found  requisite. 

The  setting  was  to  be  completed  by  first  underpinning  the  string  pieces  and  tie-beams 
as  firmly  and  equally  as  possible,  by  driving  stones  under  them,  and  then  the  other  spaces 
to  be  set  and  well  driven  down  as  before ;  but  before  ramming  down,  the  joints  were  to  be 
filled,  by  sweeping  in  dry  lime  mixed  with  sand  and  small  gravel,  so  that  the  whole  when 
driven  down  should  be  thoroughly  compacted  together. 

After  the  pier  was  raised  above  low  water,  the  matter  was  to  be  taken  out  4  feet  in  width 
all  around,  down  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  notch  course,  and  then  filled  with  good 
lagging  as  before,  standing  somewhat  higher  than  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  rest 
of  the  space  covered  with  rubble  to  the  sides  of  the  danu 

The  bearing  piles  were  to  be  driven  until  the  ram  made  them  descend  1  inch  for  every 
20  blows,  and  the  sheeting  piling,  untU  it  required  40  blows  to  drive  the  same  quantity  ; 
and  the  latter  were  to  be  driven  to  a  r^ular  depth  throughout. 

CnUffream  Bridge  over  the  Tweed,  designed  in  1763  by  John  Smeaton,  has  five  arches. 
That  in  the  centre  is  in  span  60  feet  8  inches,  the  two  adjoining  60  feet  5  inches,  and  each 
of  those  on  the  land  sides  48  feet  They  are  all  parts  of  the  same  circle ;  the  smallest 
arches  being  one-third,  and  the  others  rising  higher  in  proportion  to  their  span.  The  height 
of  the  piers  above  low  water,  including  the  impost,  which  is  2  feet,  is  1 2  feet  precisely,  so 
that  the  shaft  of  the  piers  before  tlie  impost  was  put  on  is  10  feet 
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The  engineer  in  one  of  his  reports  upon  this  bridge  remarks,  that  he  found  the  gravel  of 
the  Tweed  lie  very  open,  and  not  wrecked  up  with  sand  and  matter  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  though  generally  objecting  to  piling  foundations,  which  are  tedious  and  expensive, 
and  getting  down  to  the  rock,  would  from  the  nature  of  the  gravd  make  the  drainage 
exceedingly  so,  he  in  this  case  recommended  piling  the  foundation  3  feet  below  the  bed  ol 
the  river ;  in  general  hft  observes  that  in  similar  cases  it  was  usual  to  lay  down  a  grating 
and  build  upon  it  without  any  piles  at  all ;  but  that  here  the  floods  might  take  away  the 
gravel  and  leave  the  grating  bare,  which  would  eventually  undermine  the  pier ;  and  that 
to  defend  the  foundations  in  the  usual  way,  by  building  starlings  round  the  piers,  ter- 
minating above  low  water,  would  also  be  objectionable,  as  the  water-way  would  be  too 
much  contracted. 

Hexham  Bridge^  as  designed  by  John  Smeaton,  had  nine  elliptical  arches  of  different 
spans,  and  extended  518  feet  between  the  abutments,  and  568  feet  comprising  them;  the 
width  measured  on  the  soffite  20  feet,  and  the  clear  between  the  parapets  18  feet. 

The  span  of  the  centre  arch  was  51  feet,  the  piers  12  feet  6  inches ;  the  a4joining  arches 
50  feet  7  inches;  the  piers  12  feet;  the  next  arches  49  feet  11  inches,  the  piers  11  feet 
6  inches ;  the  next  arches  48  feet,  the  pier  1 1  feet  6  inches,  and  the  two  outer  arches  span 
37  fiaet.  This  bridge,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  1782,  was  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
contractors.  Five  of  the  piers  were  built  in  a  caissoon,  the  internal  width  of  which  was 
16  feet,  the  length  on  the  filat  side  22  feet ;  the  bottom  was  formed  of  S-inch  plank  laid 
crosswise,  and  tha  sides  of  3-inch  plank  placed  upright,  supported  by  three  ribs  of  timber, 
two  on  the  inside  and  one  on  the  out,  all  secured  at  the  angles  by  iron  bolts  in  a  proper 
manner. 

F  f 
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Teral  (bundadoiis  with  a  row  of  sheet  piling,  which 
preventeil  (he  gravel  from  fiirthcr  washing  frotn 
under  the  base  of  the  piers ;  and  then  filling  up  the 
eavittea  below  the  bed  of  the  riTer  with  rough  rubble 
■tones,  and  the  inside  of  the  piles  with  amallei 
quarry  rubble  and  clean  >and<  in  tbe  pioportiooi  of 
S  of  stone  to  1  oT  sand. 

To  underpin  the  pien  eBbetuall;,  it  was  necesaary 
to  make  use  of  a  diving  machine,  the  pnncipal  part 
of  which  was  an  air-chest,  3  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
4  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  and  S  feet  in  width,  pro- 
dded with  a  copper  air-pump  which  threw  in  a 
gallon  of  air  at  a  stroke;  it  was  sunk  with  the 
proper  tackle,  bj  attaching  16  pigs  of  lead  to  it. 

A  board  was  put  across  for  a  man  to  sit  on,  with 
auother  for  his  feet,  and  a  pane  of  glass  inserted  at 
top  to  admit  the  lighL 

Tlie  pump  was  fi>rTned  of  a  copper  cylinder  10 
inches  in  diameter,  and  13  inches  high;  wired  at 
top.  and  a  Banch  at  bottom  1)  inch  broad,  bv  which 
it  wai  screwed  down  to  the  ti^  of  the  air-cbe«t ;  the 
copper  is  described  as  h«ng  the  thit^ness  of  a  halt 
peony.  Tie  udes  of  the  air-chest  had  3^  plank  fiir 
the  ends  and  bottoms,  and  14  inches  for  the  sides. 

ff(Zso  Bridpt.  over  the  Tweed,  consists  of  five 
arches,  each  72  feet  span,  with  a  versed  sine  of  go 
feet  9  inches ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  curvature 
at  the  vertex  being  1 14  feet. 

Iliis  beautiful  work,  comiileted  by  Mr.  Rennie 
■bout  tbe  year  1799.  was  the  model  for  Waterioo 
Bridgei  theestimatefbritsconstructianvaiI2,876I., 
which  was  not  exceeded. 

TTie  old  bridge  at  Kelso  was  constructed  of  ni 
semicircular  arches,  with  a  waier.way  of  a  18  feet, 
where  the  river  was  561  feet  in  width. 

The  roadway  of  this  bridge  ia  perfectly  lerd  i  over 
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IS  the  entire  length  ; 
project  about  three  quarters  of  t' 
are  of  graceful  proportions.  1 
bridge  measured  on  the  soffite  o: 
feel.  The  scenery  around  thia  st 
for  its  beauty,  and  the  conflui  of  the  Tweed  ai 
Teviot  rivers  is  enriched  by  the  engineer ; 
period  this  bridge  was  constnicted.  similar  worka 
were  carried  on  in  France,  but  none  eiccl  this 
example  in  simplicity  or  style  of  eiecution.  The 
oljiections  made  to  the  introduction  of  columns 
at  the  bridge  of  Blackfriars  do  not  bold  good  in 
the  Kelso  Bridge,  lor  they  are  of  one  proportion 
throughout,  and  arc  not  diminished  in  beijcht 
towards  the  abutments  to  adapt  them  to  the  cur- 
vature of  a  cornice,   which  rakes  with  an  inclined 


together,  u  they  cj 

Bridgt  oaer  Ikt  Rieer  CK(  a  Nimtmi  Stt^art,  cieeuted 
tiio  b;  Mr.  Rennie,  oonuita  of  Bie  ■rehet.  >ll  •^menti 
of  circla ;  that  in  Uw  middle  u  50  feet  ipan,  with  ■ 
TerHd  sine  of  6  feet  6  inches,  ita  two  piera  *re  B  feet  in 
thicluwH ;  the  irch  im  e«li  uda  of  the  centra  ii  46  feet 
■pan,  with  a  Teraed  aiiie  of  3  feet  9  ineheflf  and  the  outer 
piers  are  diminijihed  in  width  6  inches  ;  the  two  arches 
on  the  land  lidea  are  99  feet  in  widlh,  with  •  raned  >ine 
of  4  feet  9  inches. 

The  roadway,  which  takes  the  ume  curve  M  the  cor- 
nice of  the  Ividge,  is  80  feet  in  width  between  (he  para- 

Bridgt  oerr  tlx  Elk  at  MuHOmrsk  was  also  con- 
■tructed  li'oDi  deugiu  by  Mr.  Rennie,  about  the  year 


•e  wmeotal  anhea  of  a 


ble  rwlii ;  that  in  the  middli 

"eneil  line  of  6  feet  S  inches  ;  the  arches  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  are  43  feet  spaa,  with  a  Tened  sine  of  5  feet ; 
the  outer  arches,  or  tbose  *4j<'>l>i<V  (!■'  abutments,  are 
37  feet  span,  with  a  lecwd  one  of  S  feet.  The  piers 
are  all  T  feet  in  width  abore  the  set-off,  and  are  rusticated 
to  the  underside  of  the  cornice,  which  has  a  circular  form, 
and  fellows  the  currature  of  the  road. 

In  the  bridges  orer  the  Creo  and  Esk  the  flat  seg- 

S  mental  arches  produce  the  most  decant  and  plesging 
effect  Anunanati,  in  his  beautiful  design  eieeuted  at 
a  Florence  (Fig.  161.).  had  already  shown  ho*  much 
I  grace  could  be  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  arches 
"  that  approached  the  elliptical  fenn.  Perronel,  some 
f  years  afterwards,  also  with  gn«t  aucceaa,  adopted  others 
■    which  fbnned  a  portion  of  the  circle,  or  were  Tery  flat 

1  eurres.  8t  Maience  on  the  Oise  ( Fig,  !8a  >  and 
a  Bruniu  on  the  Hyeres  (Fig.  9B9,),  executed  by  that 
g    celebrated   engineer,   lerred    as   models   for    many    ei- 

2  eeuted  in  France!  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
that  of  Jens  at  Paris,  erected  m  180B  by  Lamnnde 
(Fig.  2S8.^;  but  all  these  bridges,  though  their  arches 
are  of  an  uicreased  span,  and  of  bolder  construction,  do 
not  surpan  (he  examples  we  are  describing.  The  cur- 
vature given  to  the  roisdway,  to  accommodate  the  levtfl 
of  the  banks  of  the  river,  difien  &om  the  French  ei- 
amples,  but  is  admirably  accomplished  in  the  Kelso 
bridge,  where  the  effect  is  improved  bj  the  cornice  being 
maintained  horiionlally  throughout.  The  enormous 
sums  of  money  that  have  recently  been  expended  to 
lower  the  crowns  of  Westminster  md  Blackfriaii 
bridges,  so  ai  to  render  the  draught  over  them  leas 
laborious,  ought  to  satis^  those  who  are  partial  (o  a 
curved  line  i^  road,  that  utility  and  el<)(ance  equally 
recommend  its  discontinuance ;  and  that,  wherever  a 
level  surfece  can  be  obtained,  without  too  much  increas- 
ing the  expense  of  the  abutments,  it  should  be  adopted. 
Independent  of  this  the  eye  is  better  satisfied  with  such 
an  arrangemenl,  as  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  where  bII  the 
strength   is  required,   gain  importance  by  elevating  it 

4    above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  shore,  and  an  ides  is 

*    conveyed  of  power  to  resist  the  combined  thrust  of  the 

g    arches,  by  the  additional  loading  it  receive*  from  the 

increase  of  height.     A  reference  to  Waterloo  Bridge 

will  convince  the  most  festidioua  that  the  level  line  not 

only  posseasett  the  greatest  convenience,  but  beauty  also ; 

the  latter  ariung  out  of  the  fitness  of  the  several  port* 

'    tot  the  UKS  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
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Skmdeigh  Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Rennie.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  and  the  centre  arch  is  92  feet  span,  with  a  versed  sine  of  13  feet  The 
abutments  are  solid,  and  yery  ornamental ;  they  have  an  opening  in  the  xmddle  of  each 
IS  feet  wide,  with  a  semicircular  head.     The  l^ric  entablature,  which  runs  through  the 


Fig.  43jj. 


STONELBICH  BBIDGB. 


entire  length  of  the  bridge,  has  a  good  effect ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  and  the 
roaaway  is  kept  horizontal. 

WdUngton  Bridge,  over  the  river  Aire,  at  Leeds,  erecteo  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Rennie.  It  spans  the  river  where  it  is  ICX)  feet  in  width,  and  the  banks  8  feet  in  height 
The  arch  is  the  segment  of  a  circle,  91  feet  radius,  with  a  versed  sine  of  15  feet  Coffer- 
dams were  made  use  of  to  construct  the  abutments,  which  were  protected  by  sheet  piling 
and  wales ;  each  of  these  abutments  is  in  length  SO  feet,  and  28  feet  in  width  at  the  bot- 
tom, diminishing  by  offsets  to  27  feet  in  length  and  21  feet  in  width  where  the  arch  springs. 
These  abutments  are  built  with  radiating  courses  within,  but  on  the  fece  they  are  horizontal, 
and  the  stones  used  are  from  14  to  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  were  accurately  cut  from 
templates  made  to  suit  each  course.  All  the  lower  courses  of  the  footings  were  laid  without 
mortar,  but  had  their  joints  well  grouted ;  the  others,  up  to  the  water-line,  were  laid  in 
mortar,  made  fit>m  magnesian  limestone ;  the  proportions  used  were,  one  of  lime,  one  of 
clean  river  sand,  and  one  of  forge  scale,  well  mixed  and  tempered,  and  used  quite  hot  The 
masonry  of  the  arch  was  put  together  with  mortar,  of  equal  proportions  of  lime  and  sancL 
After  the  abutments  were  completed,  the  piles  were  driven  to  carry  the  centre,  the  lagging 
of  which  was  laid  5  inches  higher  than  the  proposed  arch,  to  allow  for  its  settlement. 
There  were  six  of  these  ribs  or  centres,  of  Memel  timber,  and  the  whole  contained  2220 
cube  feet  The  striking  wedges  were  of  oak,  6  inches  in  width,  and  9  inches  in  hei^t ;  the 
middle  one  being  the  largest  Tlie  voussoirs  in  front  were  7  feet  on  the  bed  at  the 
springing,  diminishing  to  4  feet  at  the  crown ;  but  the  interior  arch  stones  were  on  an 
average  3  feet  in  length,  and  18  inches  thick.  After  the  arch  was  turned  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  on  each  side,  the  centre  was  loaded  at  the  crown  with  20  tons  of  stone,  and  the 
haunches  were  not  ftirther  loaded  until  after  the  key  was  placed,  which  was  about  three  or 
four  weeks  from,  its  commencement  The  centre  was  enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  thou- 
sand tons,  yet  it  was  found  that  the  wedges  were  forced  into  the  timber,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  them  out  Tlie  arch,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  was  squeezed  down  9\  inches, 
and  after  the  centre  was  struck  another  2J  inches.  The  stone  used  was  a  coarse  red  ssnd- 
stone,  or  millstone  grit,  from  Bramley  Fall,  a  quarry  about  four  milcJS  above  the  bridge.  It 
was  delivered  scappled^  ready  for  dressing,  at  9d.  per  cube  foot ;  the  dressing  and  setting, 
exclusive  of  the  cornice,  cost  4^  per  cube  foot,  including  the  mortar  15<f.,  and  the  cornice 
and  parapet  walls  about  4dL  extra.  The  total  quantity  of  masonry  was  80,000  cube  feet, 
and  the  entire  cost  of  the  bridge  was  75302^ 

Waterloo  Bridge,  commenced  on  the  11th  of  October,  1811,  after  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Rennie,  may  be  considered  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  bridge-building.  Caissoons  in 
this  instance  were  abandoned,  and  cofferdams  made  use  of  instead,  for  laying  in  the 
foundations.  The  width  of  the  Thames  in  this  part  is  1326  feet  at  high  water,  which  is 
spanned  by  nine  equal  semi-elliptical  arches  of  120  feet  opening,  with  a  versed  sine  of 
32  feet,  and  a  rise  of  35  feet  above  the  surfeoe  water  of  spring-tides,  so  that  the  dear 
water-way  is  1080  feet  The  diameter  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  these 
arches  is  225  feet,  the  depth  of  the  key-stone  4  feet  6  inches.  The  abutments  are  40  feet 
in  thickness  at  their  base,  and  gradually  diminish  to  SO  feet  at  the  springing  of  the  arches, 
and  are  140  feet  in  length,  including  the  stairs.  The  piers  are  30  feet  wide  at  their 
base,  diminishing  to  20  feet  at  the  springing  of  the  arches,  and  their  extrtme  length  is 
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ST  ftet.      The  sides  of  the  bridge  are  deftnded  b;  ma  open  bdiutnuk;  the  carriage  roMl  i* 
S8  ftet  wid^  and  tbe  footpath  on  each  ude  7  feet. 

The  roadway  ia  nearlj  horixonta]  throughout,  and 
lerel  with  the  tetrace  at  the  back  of  Somenet  House. 
This  waa  neori  J  tbe  first  bridge  ■□  eonstructed,  and  great 
endit  i»  due  to  the  oigineer  in  thus  triumphing  orer 
tbe  Tulgar  pT^udioe,  that  it  was  neceaaary  to  ukclina 
the  thorou^i&rea  t4>  obtain  a  greater  elevation  of  the  I 
middle  ardt  i  in  the  arrangcmoita  at  Blackfrian  the 
eohimns  are  nude  to  iHltnlniA  in  hragfat  tovards  the 
abutmenta;  in  tbe  present  eaaa  the;  are  of  tbe  same 
altitude  througfaaut ;  eoDaequently  the  entablaluie  is 
not  distorted,  and  from  tbe  eieelleat  effect  produced 
b;  this  leoel  line  of  eomiee  bnng  preserved,  the  bridge 
b  justly  considered  the  most  beautiful  stiueture  of  the 
kind. 

'Dte  cofiWdams  a'ere  formed  of  three  concentric  rove 
of  piles,  placed  about  3  feet  G  inches  apart ;  tbe  ttrstum 
into  which  they  were  driven  was  gravel;  each  elm  or 
beech  pile  was  IS  indiea  in  diameter,  and  about  80  feet 

The  form  given  to  tbe  cofferdams  was  that  of  an 
«Uipais!  and  the  beads  of  tbe  piles,  after  they  were  driven 
into  the  gnvel,  were  cut  off;  about  5  feet  above  tbe  level 
al  hi^  water  mark  spring  tides ;  to  secure  them  more 
effectually,  wrought- iiOD  screw-bolts  were  passed  through 
them,  as  well  as  three  rows  of  waling  pieces,  the  ends 
of  which  were  covered  by  stout  elects.  Crocs  and  dia- 
gonal braces  of  whole  tirabet  connected  and  strutted  the 
•areral  rows  of  piles ;  the  dam  was  bracedlangitudinally 

in  several  placra,  and  struts  were  introduced  in  ever;  8 

pontion  where  the;  were  not  bund  to  interfere  with  the  | 

manna  in  their  work.      The  water  which  accumulated  ' 

or  passed  into  the  eofTerdain  could  be  let  out  at  low  tide  3 

by  means  of  a  abort  tunnel  formed  in  the  end ;  and  a  | 

sluie«i  moved  b;  iron  racks  and  wheels,  enabled  tbe  g 

workmen  to  open  or  close  .the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  it 
pleasure.  Ihe  spaces  between  tbe  piles  were  Ailed  with 
well  ptiddled  cla;,  that  had  been  beaten  and  prepared 
for  the  purpoee  before  it  was  put  on  board  the  lighter 
which  conveyed  it  to  the  ooffcrdam.  Tn  the  execution 
of  this  work  great  attention  waa  paid  by  the  engineer 
to  obtain  a  po^ct  command  over  the  water  at  all  times, 
and  thua  prevent  any  inlerruption  to  the  men  employed 
upon  tbe  masonry  of  the  piers,  which  was  completely 
•ffeotad  by  means  of  a  steam-engine  wected  for  the 
purpose :  neither  hand-bucketsi  pumps  and  machines 
worked  by  men  or  bones,  nor  tbe  numerous  contrivances 
described  b;  the  French  engineers,  could  have  emptied 
the  space  comprised  within  the  area  of  a  cofferdam  in 
so  short  a  time  as  it  was  accomptished  by  this ;  benee 
tbe  labour  was  con^ued  almost  without  interruption, 
DO  man;  oeeauons  being  proceeded  with  for  twenty- 
bur  sueeessive  hours,  ■  moat  important  advantage  m 
of  this  kind.  The  application  of  the 
to  bridge-building   has  wonderiullr  eco- 

both  labour  and  time;  piles  are  driven,  their  j 

beads  cut  off*  b;  its  power :    nmniul  labour  has  thus  9 

been    greatl;  abridged,  and  the   use  of  horses  almost  A 

rendered  unnecessaiy ;  in  the  present  instance,  the  stone  *■ 

and  otbs  materials  were  so  laid  upon  the  temporar; 
plalfonns  or  timber  constructions,  as  to  be  within  the 
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eicesdinglj  mull  is  compared  with  all  prerloui  eiampln,  and  it  ia  no  more  than  a  fiftieth 
of  the  diameter  of  its  circle  of  cunature.  In  the  theory  of  Uie  ucfa  the  Ihickncsi  giTen  to 
the  TDussoin  forms  the  most  important  consideration ;  and  here  we  have  them  admirahly 
proportioned,  so  as  to  diminish  the  prenure  on  the  arch,  and  increase  in  strenph  towarib 
the  springing,  that  is  to  my,  in  proportion  to  the  aeoumulated  tangential  pressure.  At 
■irty  degrees  from  the  top  the  voussoiti  are  lengthened,  and  continue  to  recelre  lome 
addiuon  dovn  to  the  springing. 

The  bridge  at  Neuill]',  built  by  Perronel.  is  at  the  eroim  4  feel  B  inches  in  thickneu. 
and  its  span  is  138  feet,  with  a  Tersed  sine  of  39  feet :  the  crown  of  the  arcb  banf  the 
portion  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  150  teet,  ita  horizontal  thrust  ia  Tery  considerable,  and 
the  key-atone  is  made  4  feet  8  inchei  in  height ;  nerertheless,  the  areh  sunk  when  the 
centre  was  struck  nevly  3  ieet,  whilst  those  of  Waterloo  descended  only  a  few  inehe*. 

The  form  given  to  the  (tsrlingB  at  Waterloo  Bridge  is  well  contrived  to  split  tbe  itrcaai 
in  its  eurrent,  and  carry  the  water  quietly  under  the  arches. 


He  centres  made  use  of  were  admirably  contrived,  and  put  together  in  nieh  a  manner 
that  th^  could  be  readily  dropped,  if  required,  by  means  of  the  wedgei  introduced  upon 
the  beads  of  the  inclined  piles,  l^e  piers  and  abutments  b^ng  raised  to  th^  necesiary 
height,  to  receiie  the  arcbea.  the  timber  centres  or  ribs  were  set  up,  framed  logelber,  as 
represented  in  tbe  elevation  of  the  arcb :  these  centres  were  remarkable  for  their  strengttk, 
and  calculated  to  support  the  weight  of  the  voussoirs  placed  upon  them,  throughout  tbe 
entire  progress  of  the  construction  of  the  arch  until  finally  keyed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  last  stone.  The  form  of  the  arches  has  undergone  no  change,  which  is  tbe  btst 
indication  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  centres  were  framed 
and  supported.  They  were  laid  upon  whole  timtien,  which  capped  the  piles ;  and  undec 
caoh  set  of  rilia  the  wedges  were  introduced,  which  were  made  to  extend  serosa  the  entire 
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width ;  ao  that  when  it  was  required  to  ease  the  centre,  wedges  were  driven  along  each 
other,  and  slid  down  the  inclineid  pluie  into  larger  spaces  than  they  had  previously  occu- 
pied :  the  whole  centre,  consequently,  could  by  this  means  be  made  to  descend  very  gently, 
and  remain  so  during  any  part  of  the  operations. 

The  inclined  piles,  which  carried  the  weight  of  the  ribs  of  the  centre,  had  their  bearing 
on  the  offiets  of  the  stone  piers,  which  afforded  a  most  effectual  and  perfect  abutment ; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  skill  shown  in  putting  together  a  centre  of  such 
vast  weight  and  dimensions  is  a  strong  evidence  that  improvement  in  bridge-building  has 
been  greater  here  than  on  the  Continent 

The  section  through  the  piers  shows  their  construction,  which  is  of  solid  granite 
throughout ;  over  the  spandrills  are  rows  of  columns,  which  carry  the  roadway,  and  a  pipe 
conducts  the  water  from  the  channels  of  each  gutter  to  an  opening  immediately  above  the 
last  set-ofl^  whore  the  pluvial  waters  are  discharged  into  the  river. 


SSCnOM  THROrOH  nSB  OP  WATBBLOO  BSUMK. 


Great  attention  was  paid  to  have  the  spandrills  of  the  arches  constructed  with  solid 
masonry,  laid  in  regular  horizontal  courses,  and  of  one  uniform  thickness  throughout,  and 
where  bedded  upon  the  extrados  of  the  arch,  they  were  very  carefully  worked,  so  that  the 
whole  was  made  solid  and  secure :  before  any  course  was  proceeded  with,  the  last  executed 
was  dressed  on  the  sur&ce,  and  rendered  perfectly  even^that  the  layer  of  fine  mortar  intro- 
duced under  the  beds  should  have  a  uniform  thickness :  over  these  were  constructed  in- 
verted arches,  the  stones  of  which  increased  in  dimension  with  the  radius,  and  these  also 
were  carefully  dressed,  so  that  they  should  perform  their  office  effectually,  contributing 
additional  strength  at  the  back  of  the  main  arches,  where  these  were  likely  to  spring, 
without  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  weight  on  the  piers :  this  feature  in  the  construction 
of  the*  arches  of  a  bridge  was,  perhaps,  first  introduced  at  Westminster,  but  was  not  there 
so  admirably  executed  as  in  the  present  example. 

p  p  4 
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le  bridn, 
Iditiootu  a 


greater  ucurity  U  girta  to  tlw  ttnioturft  and  tbc  eye  is  pleued  bj  tba 


Tbt  Kctioo  throagh  the  itun,  arcb  above, 
utd  aoUd  niMoaij  reding  on  tbe  piles  below, 
gire  Kiiiie  idea  of  tbe  preeuitioiu  talien  b; 
ttie  eDgineer  to  reruiler  hia  abutment*  per- 
fcetljt  lalidi  berond  tbeae,  and  continuing 
loT  in  inmuDK  dittanoe  on  the  Surrej  aid^ 
ia  *  wriei  of  brick  arohet,  on  vhich  tbe 
roadwa;  ii  carried,  wbidi  gradually  inclinea 
toward*  the  obeliak  in  St  Geoc^i  FwIdK 
On  the  Strand  aide  Che  ground  tiaing  rapidly^  ' 
the  lame  esttent  ttf  arcbe*  wa*  not  required. 

Waterloo  Biidge  ia  an  impoung  and  beau-     | 
tiiiil  atructure,  whieb  haa  recni^d  moit  un- 
qualified prsiae  from  all  capable  of  judging 
of  ita  merit* ;   aa  the  works  were  gcnerallj 

CODStrucled  m  a  limilar  manner  to  thoae  of  _,      „  ~ 

London  Bridge,  it  baa  not  been  thought  ne-  'f-*"-  «*■  "  "*'"■ 

eamij  to  enter  more  upon  tbem  here,  but  to  refer  to  that  apedfication  tor  furtbcr  inform- 
atioa  upon  the  lubjeet ;  the  whole  lui&ce  of  tbe  pien  and  abutmenia,  a*  well  aa  tbe  arcbta, 
are  of  Corniih  granite,  and  the  flUing  in  ia  of  Cragleith  and  Derby ihire  alone. 

Loniim  Bridgt,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  waa  in  such  a  itate  erf' 
dilapidation  as  to  require  either  that  a  large  aum  of  money  ahould  be  expended  upon  it,  or 
that  a  new  (truetuie  (bould  be  erected ;  an  application  was  made  to  parliameat  on  the 
subject,  when  a  select  committee  «u  appointed  to  conaider  what  wa*  neceaaary  to  be  done. 

On  the  38th  of  July,  1 SOO^  this  committee  reported,  that  notwithatanding  lar^  sums 
bad  annually  been  expended  upon  tbe  bridge,  tbe  methods  hitherto  adopted  for  ita  aeeu- 
iTtj  had  not  proTed  eCTectua] ;  that  tbe  bed  of  the  riTer  auffered  injury  from  increanng 
■boalfl,  partly  from  it*  natural  oourae  being  obstructed,  and  partly  from  the  diapeiaioD  of 
materials  employed  to  strengthen  the  piera.  'Diat  the  bridge  wa*  in  such  a  state  that  it 
eould  not  be  snhatantially  repaired  j  that  ita  fbundationa  were  duly  undermining,  frmn  tbe 
force  of  the  agitated  water  mdiing  through  the  confined  arches ;  and  the  committee  wa* 
of  opinion,  fivm  the  siquiriea  they  bad  instituted,  that  the  rebuilding  of  London  Bridge 
upon  improred  prinoiplea  would  be  a  measure  of  economy. 
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The  report  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Mylne  on  the  state  of  the  River  Hiames  and  its  bed, 
on  the  structure  of  London  Bridge,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  above  and  belovr  it, 
in  the  year  1800,  contains  the  principal  information  on  those  subjects  furnished  to  the 
•elect  committee. 

In  this  report  he  states,  that  whilst  the  alterations  were  making  at  London  Bridge  in 
1761  and  176S,  and  during  the  removal  of  the  pier  under  the  great  arch  oi  70  feet  span, 
he  was  consulted  by  Parsons,  the  contractor,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  performing  bis 
contract ;  and  he  advised  that  a  hole  should  be  made  in  the  ashler  works  forming  one  side 
of  the  old  pier,  on  which  the  two  Gothic  arches  rested,  which  was  to  be  removed.     On 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  pier  rested  on  four  rows  of  piles,  driven  dosely  together 
round  its  outer  edge ;  the  tops  of  which  were  at  a  very  considerable  dq>th  below  the 
present  low  water  mark.     Around  these  and  forming  the  starlings  were  others,  which  he 
drew  up  by  means  of-  powerful  screws  fiistened  to  the  heads,  and  then,  by  destroying  some 
of  the  ashler  work,  he  was  enabled  to  displace  and  draw  some  of  the  outnde  quadruple 
row,  on  which  the  foundations  of  the  pier  were  laid ;  the  pier  quickly  became  a  ruin,  and 
dissolved  away  in  the  midst  of  that  impetuous  agent,  the  &11  under  the  bridge.     The  outer 
piles  being  carried  away,  the  heart  or  middle  of  the  work  was  borne  off  so  suddenly,  as 
hardly  to  leave  any  time  to  consider  and  measure  its  substance  and  texture.     All  that 
could  float  was  dispersed  up  and  down  the  river ;  but  some  of  the  original  piles  were  pre- 
served, which  were  stated  to  have  been  there  about  586  years.     The  original  bed  of  the 
river,  under  the  substance  of  the  pier,  had  never  been  exposed  to  such  a  rapid  stream 
before ;  it  was  then  much  higher  in  level  than  any  parts  above  as  well  as  bdow  the  bridge ; 
its  substance  was  soon  worn  away  by  the  powerful  friction,  and  in  proportion  as  the  space 
and  depth  were  enlarged,  the  violence  of  the  stream  increased  in  power,  by  the  current 
being   drawn  from  both  shores  and  from  the  small  arches,  augmenting  the  volume  of 
water;  which  was  greater  than  had  ever  before  existed.    This  corrosion  at  both  sides  of  the 
old  pier  spread  across  the  bottom  of  the  locks  adjoining,  and  attacked  the  stability  of  the 
starlings  under  the  old  piers  of  the  new  arch ;  unfortunately  the  outer  foces  of  these 
starlings  were  so  close  to  the  stone  piers,  and  only  6  feet  broad  underneath  the  haunches  of 
the  great  arch,  that  no  pile  engine  could  act,  and  there  was  but  little  space  to  stand  and 
perform  any  efficient  works.     Mr.  Smeaton  was  immediately  called  in,  and  he  advised  the 
only  probable  remedy  for  the  urgency  of  the  case,  which  was  to  throw  as  much  stone  as 
possible  into  the  vacuities  of  the  foundation,  to  preserve    it   from  further  corrosion; 
accordingly,  the  stones  belonging  to  the  old  city  gates,  which  had  recently  been  pulled 
down  and  sold,  and  which  were  stored  up  at  no  great  distance,  were  repurchased  and  thrown 
into  the  gulf  which  had  been  formed  from  the  deep  water  above  to  the  deep  water  below 
the  bridge.     This  remedy  seems  to  have  been  suggested  from  the  manner  in  which  Gautier 
states  the  bridge  of  St  Esprit  to  be  supported,  and  maintained  at  a  constant  and  great 
expense,  yet  the  whole  of  the  advice  was  not  followed.     Increased  velocity  formed  ad- 
ditional danger,  and  eddies  were  thus  created,  in  which  all  sorts  of  vessels  became  entangled. 
After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  a  compromise  was  effected  between  those  who  contended 
for  having  the  current  as  gentle  as  possible  under  and  through  the  bridge,  and  those  who 
were  for  maintaining  as  strong  a  current  as  mi^t  be,  in  order  to  work  the  water  wheels 
attached  to  the  bridge.     And  the  report  further  states,  **  that  if  the  bridge  was  totally 
removed,  and  nature  restored  to  its  full  power  and  original  possessions  at  this  place,  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  but  the  navigation  would  be  here,  as  at  any  place  upwards  to  Fulham 
Bridge,  free,  open,  and  unencumbered  for  all  the  variety  of  craft  which  navigate  that 
extent  of  the  river.     Boats  would  pass  up  or  down  against  the  stream,  equally  as  well  as 
they  do  now  any  where  else ;  and  a  greater  quantity  of  tidal  water  being  admitted,  by  the 
removal  of  that  which  obstructs  its  influx  at  present,  the  intercourse  inland  would  be  en- 
larged and  extended  by  as  much  further  as  the  tide  would  certainly  flow.     'Die  reflow  of 
that  newly  and  enlarged  quantity  of  water  would  scour  out  the  sand  shoals  and  muddy 
shores,  and  hurry  off  the  filth  produced  from  the  common  sewers,  which  through  a  certun 
sluggishness  in  the  stream  is  not  cleared  away  at  present.     Hie  west  country  barges,  and 
other  large  craft,  would  not  be  detained  in  certain  parts  of  the  river  for  want  of  water  in 
dry  seasons.     Tlie  upper  end  of  the  tidal  water  would  swell  the  natural  waters  a  long  way 
further  up,  and  thereby  release  the  craft  from  a  demurrage,  which  increases  the  coat  of  the 
voyage, — this  question  pervading  the  inland  trade  as  fiir  as  Reading  and  Oxford.     If  the 
pass  at  London  Bridge  was  free,  the  land  floods  of  the  Thames  would  have  a  ready  passage 
to  the  tide  way'  and  the  sea,  and  thereby  pass  off  the  useless  superabundance  more  readily, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  shores  and  towing  paths  would  be  used,  and  barges  pass 
more  freely  under  the  floors  of  the  scaffold  bridges  at  Chelsea,  Fulham,  and  Kmgston. 
The  high  waters  of  the  tides  respectively  would  be  so  much  higher  in  this  district,  and  the 
velocity  so  much  stronger  upwards,  that  the  voyage  would  be  done  in  less  time,  and  with 
more  safety,  through  a  deeper  water  at  each  period  of  the  tide.     Some  of  the  walls,  it 
is  true,  would  be  found  between  this  bridge  and  Kew  not  quite  adequate  thereto,  and 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  their  respective  owners." 

The  area  or  space  of  water-way  of  the  whole  river  at  London  Bridge  before  the  same  was 
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built  was,  by  Mr.  Mylne*s  measurements,  **  19,586  feet  superficial  nearly,  taking  the  width 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  bridge,  and  the  depth  firom  the  &ce  of  its  bed,  underneath  the 
arches,  up  to  the  Tisible  marks  of  the  fiow  of  the  tide  on  the  modem  stone-work.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  the  bridge  being  removed,  that  would  be  the  space  through  which 
the  tidal  waters  would  flow.  The  water-way  of  all  the  arches  or  locks  added  together, 
taken  from  the  surface  of  the  starlings  (which  are  1  foot  10  inches  out  of  a  level  endways, 
and  not  altc^^her  on  a  levd  with  one  another  across  the  river)  down  to  the  floors  of  the 
locks  respectively,  was,  in  1767,  3530  feet  superficial.  The  water-way  of  all  the  said  aiches 
above  the  starlings  to  high  water  mark,  above  mentioned,  deducting  the  triangular  spaces  at 
the  haunches  of  each  arch,  forms  a  space  of  4470  feet  superficial.  Now,  these  added  toge- 
ther form  the  whole  space  of  8005  feet  nearly,  and  this  is  very  much  diminished  in  its 
powers  by  being  divided  into  nineteen  parts,  one  very  large,  and  many  others  exceedingly 
small.  It  is  further  diminished  in  its  effects  by  stages  and  piles,  stretdiing  290  feet  along 
the  bridge ;  and  by  as  much  as  the  water-wheels  at  their  periphery  do  not  move  so  fast  as 
the  current  of  the  stream  in  the  fece  arches,  and  thereby  producing  a  considerable  retard- 
ation of  the  due  effect  there  would  be  if  they  were  not  there.  Many  of  the  floors  of  the 
locks  have  been  raised  to  a  degree  of  no  small  danger,  and  the  outsides  of  the  starling  have 
been  covered  with  planking  since  1767,  all  of  which  last  make  considerable  deductions  firom 
the  quantity  of  8005  feet ;  yet  if  that  space  alone  be  deducted  out  of  the  area  of  the  whole, 
there  remains  of  solids  in  this  bridge  11,581  feet  superficial.  This  is  nearly  a  proportion 
of  the  solid  parts,  occupying  three^fifths  of  the  river,  and  leaving  only  two-fifths  for  the 
passage  of  the  whole  river.** 

The  water-way  at  Westminster  Bridge  was,  before  it  was  buUt,  19,010  feet  superficial, 
and  now  14,768  feet,  so  that  the  piers  occupy  4242  feet  superficial  only. 

The  water-way  at  Blackfiriars  was,  between  the  present  shores  before  the  bridge  was  built, 
19,083  feet  superficial ;  the  water-way  of  all  the  arches  or  openings  is  15,081  feet  super- 
ficial, and  the  piers  occupy  a  space  of  4001  feet  superficiaL  The  proportions  then  are  as 
follows :  — 

Area  of  River. 

London  Bridge        ....     19,586 

Westminster  Bridge  ...     19,010 

Blackfriars  Bridge  ....     19,083 

When  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  determined  upon  ifye  erection  of  a 
new  bridge,  Mr.  George  Rennie,  at  the  desire  of  his  lather  the  late  Mr.  Bennie,  made  the 
design  as  it  b  now  executed ;  and  as  the  country  lost  the  services  of  Mr.  Rennie  by  his  death 
in  1821,  the  execution  of  this  important  undertaking  devolved  upon  hi§  sons,  and  Mr. 
George  Rennie  holding  at  that  time  a  situation  under  the  government,  his  brother  Sir  John, 
who  was  his  junior,  was  named  the  acting  engineer.  Messrs.  Joliffe  and  Banks  were  the 
•contractors,  and  the  cost,  including  the  approaches,  amounted  to  £1,458,311  8«.  llj^f. 
The  first  pile  for  the  cofferdam  was  driven  on  the  15th  of  March,  1824,  and  the  dam  was 
finally  dosed  on  the  1st  of  April  the  following  year,  and  after  the  water  had  been  pumped 
out  29  feet  below  low  water  mark,  it  was  found  remarkably  tight. 

On  the  27th  of  April  the  workmen  commenced  their  excavations  in  a  stiff  blue  clay, 
after  which  the  sills  and  planking  were  laid  ready  for  the  foundations,  which  were  com- 
menced on  the  15th  of  June ;  the  first  stone  laid  was  a  piece  of  Aberdeen  granite^  5  feet 
t  of  an  inch  long,  3  feet  6)  inches  broad,  and  2  feet  10  inches  deep,  oontaming  50  feet 
7  inches  cube,  and  weighing  4  tons. 

Hie  cofferdam  for  the  second  pier  was  completed  soon  after,  and  pumped  out  by  the 
S4th  of  August ;  in  1826  the  foundations  on  the  Southwark  side,  comprising  the  abutment 
and  wing-walls,  were  carried  up,  and  the  second  pier  was  commenced. 

Hie  ooffer-dams  of  the  first  and  second  piers  being  no  longer  required,  a  portion  of  the 
piles  were  cut  off  on  both  sides,  to  prepare  them  for  the  support  of  the  centres  ;  and  after 
the  horisontal  wedges  were  fixed  on  the  heads  of  the  coffer-dam  piles,  on  the  30th  September 
the  first  rib  was  set  up  by  means  of  large  sheer  poles  and  powerful  hoisting  tacUe,  and 
by  the  10th  November,  the  whole  ten  ribs  were  placed. 

When  the  masonry  of  the  second  pier  was  sufficiently  advanced,  the  centre,  which  had 
been  framed  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  was  floated  up  the  river,  and  being  hoisted  upon  a  large 
double  barge,  was  raised  into  its  place  by  means  of  screws,  assisted  by  the  tide.  The 
cofferdam  of  the  third  pier  had  by  this  time  advanced,  and  soon  afterwards  that  of  the 
fourth  pier,  when  it  became  necessary  to  provide  more  water-way  by  removing  the  pier 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  locks  of  the  old  bridge,  and  forming  a  wooden  tressel  frame  of 
whole  timbers  for  the  traffic  to  pass.  This  was  performed  at  the  cost  of  8000/.  by  demo- 
lishing one  half  of  the  arch  at  a  time,  after  which  the  pier  below  was  taken  away  4  feet 
below  low  water  mark.  By  the  4th  of  August,  1827,  the  first  arch  was  completed ;  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  second  arch  was  keyed  in,  the  foundation  of  the  third  pier  completed, 
and  that  of  the  fourth  laid.  In  1828,  the  water  being  pumped  out  of  theliorth  abutment 
dam,  and  the  excavations  made,  the  first  pile  was  driven  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  the 
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entire  foundations  completed  on  the  1st  of  March  following ;  the  masonry  was  then  carried 
up  to  the  springing  of  the  arches. 

The  first  arch  turned  having  now  stood  the  entire  winter,  the  wedges  were  struck 
3  inches  back  on  each  side,  and  the  crown  lowered  |  of  an  inch ;  the  wedges  were 
then  driven  back  4  inches  more  on  the  following  day,  when  the  crown  of  the  arch  sank 
another  half  inch.  On  the  third  day  they  were  driven  back  6  inches,  when  the  crown  of 
the  whole  arch  was  clear,  and  shortly  after  the  wedges  were  entirely  driven  back,  when  the 
soffite  of  the  arch  was  accurately  examined,  and  found  to  have  preserved  its  form  entire, 
although  it  had  lowered  1)  inch.  By  this  time  the  eentres  of  all  the  other  arches  were 
placed,  and  the  masonry  considerably  advanced :  in  1829  and  1 830  the  centres  of  the  middle, 
fourth,  and  fifth  arches  were  shifted  back,  and  when  released  of  their  load,  the  middle  arch 
sank  2^  inches,  the  fourth  2\  inches,  and  the  fifth  1{  inch. 

The  centre  arch  is  152  feet  span,  and  rises  29  feet  6  inches  above  Trinity  high  water 
mark ;  the  arches  on  either  side  span  140  feet,  and  rise  27  feet  6  inches  above  the  same 
line,  and  the  abutment  arches  span  ISO  feet  each,  and  rise  above  the  same  line  24. feet 

6  inches.  The  entire  water-way  being  692  feet,  the  total  length  of  the  bridge  1005  feet,  its 
width  from  out  to  out  56  feet,  and  its  height  above  low  water  60  feet.  The  two  centre 
piers  are  24  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  two  others  2  feet  less. 

So  important  a  national  work  requires  us  to  enter  more  into  particulars,  and  to  give  the 
specification  and  forms  of  the  contract,  which  are  perfect  models  of  their  kind,  and  will  serve 
as  such  for  similar  undertakings. 

^  Caffkrdams  for  the  afnOmenti. —  These  dams  are  to  be  of  a  circular  form,  and  of  the  sise 
and  dimensions  in  every  respect  as  shown  in  the  drawings  exhibited ;  they  are  to  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  best  Memel,  Dantzic,  Riga,  or  Stettin,  fir  timber.  Tlie  piles  are  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  whole  timbers,  that  is,  none  to  be  less  than  12^  inches  square  whoi 
measured  in  the  work,  and  as  much  larger  as  the  timber  will  allow ;  the  main  part  of  the 
dam  is  to  be  composed  of  two  rows  of  piles,  not  less  than  5  feet  apart,  the  inner  row  to  be 
driven  not  less  than  10  feet,  and  the  outer  row  not  less  than  8  feet  below  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  foundations,  that  is,  the  square  parts  of  the  piles  are  to  be  driven  to  this  depth  besides 
the  shoes,  and  when  driven,  both  rows  are  not  to  be  less  than  5  feet  above  high  water  mark 
of  spring  tides,  according  to  the  Trinity  House  standard.  These  two  rows  of  piles  are  to 
be  properly  secured  together  with  three  rows  of  double  waleing,  not  less  than  12}  inches 
square  each  ;  these  three  rows  of  waleing  are  to  be  secured  together  with  the  best  wrought- 
iron  screw  bolts,  2  inches  diameter,  passing  through  each  set  of  waleings  at  every  10  feet, 
and  having  tlieir  ends  secured  with  the  best  wrought-iron  plates,  not  lera  than  10  inches 
long  by  8  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  thick,  and  wrought-iron  screw  nuts  5  inches  square,  and 
2  inches  thick,  and  wooden  cleats  not  less  than  1 2|  inches  square  and  S  feet  long,  the  whole 
to  be  well  fitted  and  screwed  up  to  their  bearings.  Tliere  is  to  be  a  third  or  outer  row  of 
piles,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  whole  timbers  as  before,  and  to  be  not  less  than  6  feet 
'  asunder  firom  the  main  rows  of  piles  ;  these  piles  are  to  be  driven  not  less  than  8  feet  below 
the  lowest  part  of  the  foundation,  that  is,  the  square  part  of  the  piles  are  to  be  of  this  depth 
besides  the  shoes,  and  their  heads  are  not  to  extend  higher  than  the  level  of  half-tides,  or 

7  feet  below  high  water  mark  of  spring  tides,  according  to  the  Trinity  House  standard, 
except  that  there  are  to  be  two  piles  at  such  distance  as  are  shown  in  the  drawings,  to  be 
of  the  liill  height  of  the  inner  rows.  This  outer  row  of  piles  is  to  be  connected  together 
with  not  less  than  three  rows  of  double  whole  timber  waleings,  as  before  described,  and  to 
be  connected  to  the  main  dam  with  long  wrought-iron  screw-bolts,  2  inches  diameter,  passing 
through  the  three  rows  of  piles  at  each  row  of  Waleings,  and  at  the  centre  of  every  space 
between  the  bolts  belonging  to  the  inner  rows  of  piles,  and  having  their  ends  secured  with 
cleats  and  nuts  as  before  described,  and  well  fitted  and  screwed  up  to  their  bearings  :  the 
whole  of  the  three  rows  of  piles  above  described  are  to  be  planed  and  straightened  on  the 
edges,  and  the  joints  of  the  two  inner  rows  are  to  be  caulked  and  covered  over  with  pitch, 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight ;  they  are  also  to  be  braced  firmly  together  by  transverse 
and  diagonal  braces,  composed  of  half-timbers  firmly  fitted  and  spiked  together,  and  having 
their  ends  supported  by  cleats  where  required  ;  the  whole  of  the  piles  are  to  be  properly 
hooped  and  shod  with  the  best  wrought-iron,  and  the  hoops  and  shoes  to  average  56  pounds 
weight  each.  The  spaces  between  the  three  rows  of  piles  are  to  be  well  fitted  with  the 
best  tough  well-beaten  clay,  thoroughly  puddled,  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  water ;  the  space 
between  the  two  inner  rows  of  piles  is  to  be  filled  with  the  above  clay  to  the  level  of  not 
less  than  2  feet  above  high  water  of  spring  tides,  according  to  the  Trinity  House  standard, 
and  the  space  between  the  outer  and  middle  row  of  piles  is  only  to  be  filled  with  clay  up  to 
the  level  of  2  feet  below  the  upper  waleing  of  the  second  row  of  piles,  and  to  incline 
downwards  to  the  heads  of  the  outer  row  of  piles ;  besides  the  diagonal  and  transverse 
braces  above  described,  there  is  to  be  a  series  of  main,  transverse,  and  longitudinal  bracings 
for  the  interior  of  the  dam ;  at  the  level  of  each  row  of  waleings  these  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal braces  are  to  be  composed  entirely  of  double  whole  timbers,  firmly  scarfed,  bolted, 
and  strapped  together  with  tiie  best  wrought  iron  bolts  and  straps,  and  supported  by  piles. 
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as  deserilMd  in  tbe  dnwing!) ;  the  minor  transverse  and  diagonal  bracea  are  to  be  composed 
of  whole  timben  only, 

"  The  whole  of  these  bracea  are  to  be  firmly  united  together  with  wrougfat-iron  Mrapi  and 
ties  at  their  ends,  in  order  that  thdr  dama  may  be  firm  and  iiuinovable  in  every  part ;  there 
ii  to  be  a  tunnel,  ndt  less  than  S  feet  square,  placed  towsrdg  the  centre  of  the  dun,  and  at 
the  level  of  low  vater  mark  of  spring  tides,  it  is  to  be  secured  with  a  proper  sluice  worked 
by  machinery,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  in  order  thai  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure ;  thia  tunnel  is  lo  be  property  secured  on  ail  sides  to  the  piles,  and  to  have  ita 
Joinu  well  caulked,  so  that  it  may  remain  perieetly  water-tight.  There  will  be  two  of  these 
dams. 

"  Pitr  Cbj?wrffl»u._These  dama  are  to  be  of  an  elliptical  fom 

or  Stettin  fir,  all  tbe  pil«  to  be  compoaed  of  whole  timbers,  ai  , 

inches  square  wlien  iii  the  work,  tbe  mun  dam  to  have  two  rows  of  pile*.  Dot  less  than  S  &et 
•aundei,  and  when  driven  to  be  not  less  than  5  feet  above  high  water  mark  of  spring  tide^ 
■eeording  to  the  Trinity  House  standard ;  they  are  to  be  properly  secured  and  coniieeted 


together  with  three  rows  of  double  whole  timber  wileings.  having  the  best  wrou^t-iron 
screw  bolls,  S  inches  diameter,  passing  through  them  at  every  10  feet,  and  well  secured  at 
their  ends  with  wrought-iron  plates  and  nuts,  and  wooden  cleats  a«  bebre  described ;  there 
is  also  to  be  a  third  or  outer  row  of  whole  timber  piles,  not  less  than  S  feet  trom  the  second 
row;  tbe  heads  of  this  row  of  piles  are  not  to  extend  higher  than  the  level  of  half  tides,  that 
is,  seven  feet  below  high  water  mark  of  spring  tides,  according  to  the  Trinity  Hoiuc 
standard,  only  that  there  are  to  be  two  piles  at  such  diatance*  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  to 
the  full  height  of  tbe  inner  rows  ;  this  row  of  piles  ii  to  he  connected  together  with  three 
rows  of  double  whole  timber  waleings,  not  less  than  19J  inches  square,  and  to  be  secured  to 
tbe  main  dam  with  long  wrought-iron  screw  bolts,  S  inches  diameter,  witti  plates,  cleats,  and 
nuts  as  before  described,  passing  through  three  rows  of  pile*  at  each  row  of  waleings;  at  the 
centre  of  every  space  between  the  bolts  belonging  to  the  two  main  rows  of  piles,  the  two 
outer  rows  of  piles  are  to  be  driven  not  less  than  S  teet  below  the  lowest  part  of  tbe 
foundation,  and  the  inner  row  not  less  than  10  firet.  that  is,  the  square  part  of  the  pile*  are 
to  be  of  this  depth  besides  the  shoes ;  the  spaces  between  the  tbrte  rows  of  piles  are  to  be 
properly  filled  vrith  tough  well-beaten  cU;  as  befiire  described,  tbe  whole  of  tbe  exterior 
Joints  being  previously  well  caulked  and  covered  with  pitch.  There  are  also  to  be  proper 
sets  of  cross  and  diagonal  half-timber  brace*  to  connect  the  rows  of  piles  together,  and  the 
whole  dam  is  to  be  braced  longitudinally  and  transversely  with  double  and  single  wbole 
timber  braces,  struts,  and  wrought-iron  straps  and  tie* ;  at  (he  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
tiers  of  waleings,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  there  is  to  be  a  tunnel  at  one  end  of  the  dam, 
3  feet  square,  secured  by  a  sluice  worked  by  proper  machinery,  as  shown  in  the  drawings, 
in  order  that  tbe  sluice  may  be  raised  and  lowered  when  required,  the  above  tunnel  to  be 


beaded  und  hooped  with  rtrong  wiought-iron  hoops  of  Ihe  ume  weight  u  before  described, 
ID  Aa  to  preTent  the  piles  &oia  tplitting  whilst  driving-      Hiere  will  be  lequired  four  pier 

*■  Fatnidatioiu The  earth  toi  the  foundations  of  the  abutments  ia  to  be  eieanted  to 

such  a  depth,  that  the  tops  of  the  plstforms  at  the  troot  shall  not  be  less  than  34  fe«t 
6  inches  below  high  water  mark,  according  to  the  Trinity  House  standard,  and  at  the  back 
25  &et  below  the  said  Trinity  House  high  water  mark,  and  as  shown  in  the  drawings. 

"  T^e  earth  for  the  foundations  of  the  two  side  pier^  ii  to  be  excavated  to  such  a  depth, 
that  the  tops  <^  the  platfbmu  ahall  not  be  leas  than  40  feet  below  the  swd  Trinity  House 
high  water  mark. 

"  The  earth  for  the  foundations  of  the  middle  piers  is  to  be  eicavated  to  such  a  depth 
that  the  tops  of  the  platfonns  shall  not  be  less  than  43  feet  below  the  said  Trinity  House 
high  water  mark.  When  the  earth  has  been  excavated  to  the  required  depth,  piles  are  to 
be  driven  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  superstructure ;  these  ore  to  he  of  elm,  fir,  or  beech 
timber,  not  lees,  on  an  average,  than  IS  inches  diameter  in  the  middle,  and  20  feet  long, 
properly  shod  with  good  wronght-iron  shoes,  not  less  than  35  pounds  weight  each,  and 
good  wrought-iron  boops  30  pounds  weight  each,  so  as  to  prevent  the  piles  from  splitting 
whilst  driving.  The  piles  under  the  foundations  of  the  abutments  are  to  be  driven  at  right 
angles  to  the  inclination  of  the  fbundations,  and  those  for  the  pieis  are  to  be  driven  perpen- 
dicular, as  shown  in  the  drawings;  all  these  piles  are  to  be  driven  not  less  than  IS  feet 
below  the  under  side  of  the  respective  platforms  of  the  piers  and  abutments,  that  is,  the 
square  parts  of  the  piles,  bewdes  the  shoe*  are  to  be  driven  to  this  depth.  The  piles  are  to 
be  driven  in  rows  about  4  feet  asunder  from  centre  to  centre,  as  shown  in  the  drawings. 
When  all  the  piles  arc  driven  to  the  requisite  depth,  their  heads  are  to  be  cut  off  level  and 
even,  and  the  earth  from  between  is  to  be  eicavated  to  the  depth  of  9  inches  below  the  pile-, 
heads,  and  the  spaces  between  are  to  be  filled  with  Kentish  ragstone,  well  beat  down  and 
rocked  in  with  sharp  gravel  and  lime  screenings  to  the  level  of  the  pile-heads,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  lime  to  Ave  parts  of  gravel,  after  which  sills  of  beech,  elm,  or  fir 
timlwr,  not  leaa  than  13  inches  square  each,  are  to  be  laid  and  fitted  solidly  on  the  pile- 
heads,  in  Ihe  transverse  direction  of  the  foundations,  and  Urmly  spiked  lo  each  pile  with 
Jagged  wtougbt-iron  spikes  tS  inches  long,  and  1^  inches  square;  between  these  sills, 
except  at  Ihe  eitremities.  which  are  to  be  filled  with  square  blocks  of  stone,  the  spaces  are 
to  be  built  up  with  good  sound  brickwork,  composed  of  the  best  sound,  hard,  well-burnt 
grey  stock  bricks,  set  in  mortar,  composed  of  four  parts  of  clean  sharp  river  sand  to  one 
part  of  well-burnt  Merstbam,  Dorking,  or  other  lime  equally  good  ;  above  these  ^Ik  there 
Bi«  to  be  laid  and  properly  fitted  other  rows  of  sills  loogltudinaJly  over  the  pile-heads  below. 
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F1f.«U. 
Mt  in  tnd  grouted  with  mortu  limllar  to  thtt  above  described,  and  wheo  nude  level  with  the 
lop  of  the  (illi,  the  whole  of  the  fbunditioiu  *re  to  be  eorered  with  G-inch  beech,  dm,  or  fir 
pUnks,  to  be  bedded  in  mortu-,  u  before  described,  >nd  to  be  well-filted,  cloM-jointad,  and 
firml;  ipiked  down  to  the  silli  with  the  best  vrought-iron  juged  spiko,  IS  inchn  long, 
and  I  inch  iqiure,  wid  upon  this  pimtlbrni  the  muonry  hercdDHfter  to  be  deacrihed  is  to  ba 
built.     Along  the  froi '    '■'      '    -  .1..       ^      .  .  .      . 

e  pierfl,  that  is,  the  iiqiure  paiti  of  the  pilra  ai 


the  ihoei.  Thne  piles  ore  to  Iw  of  clemn  beech,  elm,  or  fir  timbtt,  not  les  than  6  inehei 
thick,  eioept  those  for  the  piers,  which  are  to  be  fir  limber,  not  less  th*n  IS  inches  square, 
the  whale  to  be  well  strsightened,  planed,  ploughed,  and  ton^ed  on  the  edges,  and  driren 
perfectly  close,  and  to  be  conncMed  together  with  half  tunber  fir  waleiiiga,  well  bolted  and 
aecuied  to  the  pile&  TlieBe  piles  are  to  be  hooped  and  shod  with  wrought-iron  hoops  and 
aboes,  sTeraging  S€  pounds  weight  each  far  the  imall  and  S6  pounds  weight  each  for  the 
Large  pilea.  "Hie  above  sheet  piling  to  be  pitched  not  Less  than  1  &  feet  long  each  pile,  and 
to  be  commenced  previous  to  the  main  foundation,  in  order  to  fiuilitate  getting  down  to 
the  required  depth  for  the  foundation. 

"  JteiVj.  —  liie  foundations  for  the  sUur  mils  in  front  are  to  be  eieaTBted  to  such  a  depth 
that  the  upper  side  or  top  of  the  platform  ma;  not  be  leas  than  34  teet  6  inches  below  the 
said  Trinity  House  standard  high  water  mark,  decrearang  backwards  in  depth  according 
to  the  ioclinacion  of  the  abutments,  as  shown  in  the  drawings!  bearing  piles  of  beech,  elm. 
or  fir  timber,  not  less  than  12  inchea  diameter  in  the  middle,  are  then  to  be  driven  not  leu 
tiian  IKIeet  below  the  under  side  of  the  platform  of  the  fouodation.  that  is,  the  square  parts 
of  the  piles  are  to  be  of  this  depth,  besides  the  shoes,  and  4  feet  from  centre  to  centre;  the 
heads  of  these  piles  are  then  to  be  cut  off  and  lerelled,  and  the  earth  from  between  is  to  be 
eicaTated  to  the  depth  of  9  inches  below,  and  the  spaces  are  to  be  filled  with  Kentilh  rag- 
stone  as  beS}re  described,  well  beat  down,  and  nicked  in  with  sharp  grsiel.  One  tier  of 
lilb  not  less  than  IS  inches  square  is  then  to  be  Uid  and  solidly  fitted  on  them,  and  well 
^iiked  down  to  the  pilea  with  IS-ioch  best  wrought-iron  jagged  spikea,  not  leas  than 
1^  inches  square  j  between  the  sills  there  is  to  be  brickwork  well  bedded  in  mortar  com- 
posed of  three  parts  of  clean  sharp  river  sand  to  one  part  of  the  best  lime,  and  the  whale  is 
to  be  well  grouted  and  made  solid  to  the  lerel  of  the  top  of  the  sills.  The  whale  area  of 
the  foimdatians  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  fioaring  of  6-inch  beech,  ehn,  or  fir  plank, 
well  bedded  in  mortar  as  before  described,  properly  jointed,  and  firmly  spiked  dovra  to  the 
(ills  with  the  best  irrought-iron  jagged  spikes  19  inchea  long,  and  ]  of  an  inch  square  ; 
the  whole  of  the  silla  and  planking  are  to  be  hud  so  that  they  may  break  joint  not  less  than 
4  (est  beyond  each  other. 


"  The  masonry  of  the 
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posed  of  ashler,  in  oounes  of  not  lees  than  15  inches  nor  more  than  24  inches  thick  in  the 
front,  and  the  heds  in  the  interior  are  to  inoline  parallel  backvrarda,  as  shown  in  the 
drawings ;  but  the  courses  next  to  those  under  the  springing  of  the  arches  are  to  be  of  the 
thickness  and  projection  as  shown  in  the  drawings.  The  exterior  stone,  for  an  average 
depth  of  5  feet  6  inches  to  within  3  feet  below  the  springing  of  the  arches,  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  best  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Jersey,  or  Guernsey  granite,  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  principal  engineer ;  the  interior  stone  is  to  be  composed  of  one  half  of  the  best 
Bramley  Fall,  and  the  remainder  of  Painshaw,  Derbyshire,  or  other  stone  equally  good. 

«  Tlie  masonry  is  to  be  ibrmed  of  header  and  stretcher  courses  alternately ;  the  headers  to 
be  on  an  average  5^  feet  long,  but  not  less  than  4^  feet  long,  and  of  the  average  breadth 
of  3  feet,  but  no  stone  to  be  less  than  8  feet  3  inches  wide. 

**  7^  streiehen  to  be  on  an  average  5  feet  long,  and  none  leas  than  4  feet,  and  an  average 
width  of  3  feet,  but  none  to  be  less  than  S  feet  3  inches  wide.  The  backing  or  hearting 
to  be  laid  in  courses  of  headers  and  stretchers  alternately,  the  headers  being  opposite  to  the 
stretchers  in  front,  and  in  siae  and  thickness  suitable  thereto,  so  that  the  whole  masonry, 
exterior  and  interior,  may  be  completely  solid  and  bonded  together  throughout  every  part, 
and  double  Joggles  to  be  used  where  and  when  consider^  necessary  by  the  principal 
engineer,  aooording  to  the  mode  shown  in  the  drawings,  and  the  upper  bed  of  each  course 
is  to  be  dressed  off  smooth  and  even  before  the  next  course  is  commenced.  The  whole  oi 
the  exterior  stone  is  to  be  smooth  and  line  hammer^dressed  on  the  huoe» 

*^  The  horizontal  beds  are  to  be  fine  dressed  and  rusticated  2  inches  each  way ;  but  the 
upright  or  vertical  Joints  are  to  be  plain  and  perfectly  straight  and  fine  dressed  for  at  least 
15  inches  inwards;  the  remainder  of  the  stone  to  preserve  its  ftiU  dimensiot),  and  to  be 
fine  picked  and  straight  between  the  whole  of  the  backing  or  hearting,  to  be  straight 
dressed  in  the  beds  and  Joints,  and  the  upper  bed  of  each  course  to  be  dressed  off  smooth 
previous  to  commencing  the  next  course;  all  the  backing  belonging  to  each  course  is 
to  preserve  an  equal  thickness,  and  upon  no  aecount  must  it  be  permitted  to  run  one 
course  into  another,  except  where  Joggles  or  dowels  are  directed  to  be  used;  the  whole 
of  the  above  described  masonry  is  to  be  set  flush  in  beds  of  the  respeetive  kinds  oC  mortar 
hereinafter  to  be  described,  and  properly  grouted. 

**  J%e  matomry  of  the  piors  up  to  the  springing  of  the  arches  is  to  be  built  or  composed 
of  ashler,  laid  in  horizontal  courses  of  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  S4  inches  thick, 
except  the  course  next  to  those  under  the  springing,  which  is  to  be  of  the  thickness  and 
projection  as  shown  in  the  drawings.  The  whole  of  the  exterior  stone  for  5  feet  6  inches 
inwards,  except  within  3  feet  of  the  springing  (which  is  to  be  of  granite),  is  to  be  composed 
of  the  best  granite  as  before  described.  The  interior  stone  is  to  be  composed  of  one  half 
of  Bramley  Fall,  and  the  remainder  of  Painshaw,  Derbyshire,  or  other  stone  equally  good. 

**  J%e  mtuonry  is  to  be  formed  with  headers  and  stretcher-courses  alternately,  the  headers 
to  be  on  an  average  5|  feet  long,  but  none  less  than  4^  feet  long,  and  on  the  average  breadth 
of  3  feet,  but  none  less  than  2  feet  3  inches.  The  stretchers  to  be  on  an  average  of  5  fiset 
in  length,  and  none  less  than  4  feet  long,  and  an  average  width  of  3  feet,  but  none  to  be 
less  than  2  feet  3  inches  wide.  The  backing  or  hearting  is  to  be  laid  in  courses  cor- 
responding in  thickness  with  the  outside  courses  of  ashler,  header  and  stretcher  alter- 
nately, the  headers  being  opposite  the  stretchers  in  front,  and  in  size  and  thickness  suitable 
thereto,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  masonry,  exterior  and  interior,  may  be  solid  and  bonded 
together  throughout  every  part,  and  dowels  and  joggles  ire  to  be  used  where  and  when 
considered  necessary  by  the  principal  engineer,  and  the  upper  bed  of  each  course  b  to  be 
dressed  off  smooth  and  even  before  the  next  course  is  commenced ;  the  whole  of  the 
exterior  stone  is  to  be  smooth,  and  fine  hammer-dressed  on  the  fece ;  the  horizontal  beds 
are  to  be  perfectly  straight  and  fine  dressed,  and  rusticated  2  inches  each  way,  but  the 
upright  or  vertical  joints  are  to  be  perfectly  straight  and  fine  dressed  for  at  least  15  inches 
inwards ;  the  remainder  of  the  stone  to  preserve  its  frill  dimensions,  and  to  be  fidr  picked 
and  squared  between.  The  whole  of  the  backing  or  hearting  is  to  be  fiur  dressed  on  the 
beds  and  joints,  and  the  upper  bed  of  each  course  is  to  be  dressed  off  smooth ;  and 
previous  to  commencing  the  next  course,  all  the  backing  belonging  to  each  course  b  to 
preserve  an  equal  thickness,  and  upon  no  account  must  it  be  permitted  to  run  one  course 
into  another,  except  where  joggles  or  dowds  are  directed'  to  be  used ;  the  whole  of  the 
above  described  masonry  b  to  be  set  fiush  in  beds  of  the  respective  kinds  of  mortar  herdn- 
after  to  be  described,  and  properly  grouted. 

**  TTu  stair  waUs  to  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  arches.  These  walls  are  to  be  con- 
structed agreeably  to  the  drawings,  and  to  be  composed  of  hard,  well-burnt  stock  bricks 
for  the  interior ;  the  exterftr,  to  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river  or  a4)oining  ground,  to 
be  composed  of  the  best  Bramley  Fall  stone  or  other  stone  equally  good,  laid  in  courses 
not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  24  inches  thick,  to  be  laid  header  and  stretcher  alter- 
nately, and  on  an  average  depth,  the  bed  not  less  than  8  feet  6  inches,  and  above  the  bed 
of  the  river,  to  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  arches ;  the  exterior  to  be  composed 
of  the  best  granite  as  before  described,  and  in  courses  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than 


S I  incbea  ttdek,  Uid  bcadcr  and  atrtictm  ■llertwtd j,  and  an  aTenge  depth  on  the  bed  of 
not  lea*  than  3  feet  6  inehea  ;  tba  upper  bed  of  each  coune  to  be  dreiaed  imooth  and  eien 
before  the  next  eoone  ia  oonuneneed ;  the  &ce^  bedis  and  jainta  of  the  exterior  atone- 
work,  aa  veil  aa  the  aetting.  to  be  executed  aimilar  to  that  desctibed  for  the  abutmenta 

*■  IHi  Ctntra,  —  Iliere  are  to  be  hat  complete  acta  of  ccntrea,  on  which  the  arebea  are  to 
be  turned ;  each  aet  of  centre*  it  to  eonsiBt  of  «gfaf  riba  propeilx  braced  together,  and  to 
be  executed  acoording  to  the  dniwingi ;  tbey  are  to  ba  oompoaed  of  the  beat  I^tiic,  Memel. 
Riga,  Stettin  Gr  timber,  except  the  ipringing  pieces,  vhich  are  to  be  of  elm,  and  the 


Mtiking  vedgea  nrc  to  be  of  oak  of  the  beat  quality,  oitiiely  free  ftota  tap  or  wane,  and 
cued  oo  tbe  upper  end  lower  lidea  with  fine  aheet  eoppo,  one-tenLb  of  an  indi  tbick,  and  to 
be  well  greaaed  pmioua  to  being  put  in  their  plaoea. 

"  T^e  iron  work  to  be  compoacd  of  the  very  beat  Englinh  iron,  and  to  be  executed  aa 
diirihrid  in  tbe  dravinga ;  the  aupporti  or  trunela  for  carrying  the  centre  to  be  of  the 
beat  ti  timber  of  the  qualitj  mbave  described ;  the  trutaela  and  ceatrca  when  fixed  to 
be  Am  aul  atrtaigly  braced  loDgitivUnally  and  diagonally,  aa  aa  to  nuke  them  Gnu  and 

"  IW  coTering  of  tbe  centre  for  carrying  tbe  arcb-elone  ii  to  be  of  good  sound  Br,  half 
tniber,  7  iadiea  thick,  to  be  carefully  laid,  properly  levelled,  and  firmly  packed  and 
wedged  lip  to  tbe  curvature  of  the  respective  an^ea. 

'  Ardti.  —  Tie  arcbea  are  to  be  of  semi-ellipaea.  ne  centre  aich  to  he  1 59  feet  apan  in 
the  cloar,  aa^  dd  fiwt  6  inehea  rise  when  finished  i  the  vouisura,  or  arch-stones,  to  be  4  feet 
9  inabea  ^ep  at  liie  crown,  and  not  less  than  10  feet  >t  tbe  springing.  The  two  arches 
Beat  Ow  cenVc  we  to  be  140  &et  span  each,  anil  27  feet  6  inches  rise;  the  vaiissoin  at 
tbe  arowa  to  be  4  leet  7  inches  deep,  increasing  to  not  leas  than  9  feet  at  tbe  springing ;  the 
two  aide  ardie*  to  b«  lao  faet  span  each,  and  24  feet  6  inches  rise  ;  the  voussoir*  or  arch 
ttaiDsa,  at  tbe  nown  to  be  4  feet  6  inches  deep,  increasing  to  not  lest  than  S  feel  6  incbea  at 
die  i|>rinpng. 

•  Tbe  whole  of  the  arch-stonee  are  to  be  headers,  except  where  the  engineer  shall  allow 
stretchers  to  be  used.  They  arc  all  to  be  IS  inetua  thick  at  the  intrados  or  in«dc  of  the 
cuTTo,  and  to  increaae  in  thickness  to  the  eitrados  or  outside  of  the  curve,  according  to  the 
rodiua  of  curvature  at  the  respective  places  where  they  are  to  be  used.  Of  Ih^  areh- 
MtMt*  none  are  to  be  less  than  a  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  none  of  them  to  overlap  at  tbe 
jointa  in  their  respective  courses  less  than  IS  inches.  The  length  of  the  aicb-stone  is  to 
n  □  S 
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re  tbe  inieited  or  Ihe  mbultuig  arches  on  the  piers  commence,  agreeably  to  the 
in  the  drairings,  and  in  the  abutmeoU  the;  are  to  be  continued  on  the  woe 
I  to  ^  fuU  eitreakit;  of  tbe  abutmenti,  ■<imlniAiT.g  from  the  top  of  the 


abutmenti  until  tbey  come  to  tbe  r^;ular  depth  of  the  arcbee,  ai  ifaown  in  tbe  dmringi ; 
the  outside  or  quoins  of  the  wchea  are  to  continue  in  length  to  meet  tbe  hotiiontal  coutsea 
in  the  spandrils  between  tbe  arches. 

"  The  arch-stonea  are  sU  to  be  dressed  perfectly  smooth  and  straight  on  the  beds,  dde^ 
and  Eues,  without  any  deficiency  whatever,  llie  bca  and  loSts  are  to  be  fine-draaed 
and  rusticated  as  beibre  described;  the  eitrados  to  be  formed  according  to  the  dr««inga, 
and  rough  hammer-dressed,  except  vbere  the  inverted  arches  JoiQt  and  theae  are  to  be 
smooth  dressed,  so  as  to  bear  and  fit  solidly  id  every  part. 

**  'Hie  whole  of  the  arches,  interior  and  exterior,  are  to  be  composed  of  the  best  granite  as 
before  described  ;  there  are  to  be  four  sets  of  connectiDK  bars,  composed  of  the  very  beat 
wrought-iron  In  each  arch,  of  the  forms,  dimensions,  and  position  ahown  in  the  dmwinga; 
the  whole  of  tbe  arcb-stonea  are  to  be  properly  bedded  and  jointed  in  moitar  bereafter  to 
be  described. 

-"  Solid  ^xnulrili  over  the  piers  to  tbe  under  aide  of  the  inverted  arches ;  these  ara  to  be 
made  up  with  solid  mssonry  in  liorLion.tal  courses,  corresponding  in  thickness,  and  doaely 
fitted  to  the  extrados  or  back  part  af  the  arcb-atones  at  tbeir  respective  placea  as  shown  in 
the  drawings ;  these  are  to  be  composed  of  the  best  granite  •)  before  described. 

"  Hie  Up  bed  of  each  course  is  to  he  dressed  off  smooth  and  even  bcAre  tbe  next  course  ii 
commenced ;  the  whole  of  the  above  courses  of  stone  are  to  be  firmly  aquared  and  dreaaed 
in  tbdr  beds  and  JointSj  so  that  they  may  fit  solid  and  close  in  every  part,  and  they  are  U> 
be  set  in  beds  of  fine  mortar  hereafter  to  be  described. 

•■  hvtrttd  AnJtit The  inverted  archei  over  tbe  pien  are  to  be  constructed  as  shown  in 

Ihe  drawings,  and  tbe  deptb  of  thcKC  inverted  or  abutting  arches  is  to  be  G  feet  in  tbe 
middle  for  the  two  centre  piers,  and  5  teet  for  tbe  two  dde  piers ;  these  Inverted  archea  arc 
to  be  composed  of  coursea  not  leu  than  IS  inches  thick  at  tbe  soSit,  and  increasing  in 
thickness  according  to  the  radius,  and  they  are  to  rest  an  the  solid  spandrils  b^re 
described,  and  to  be  close  and  accurately  fitted  to  them  and  the  extremities  or  extrados  of  the 
arch-rtonesi  they  arctobe  oomposed  of  tbevery  beet  granite  as befbredescribed:  the  whole 
of  tbe  above  described  inverted  arch-stones  are  to  be  finely  dressed  in  every  psrt  without 
any  deficiencies  whatever  \  they  are  to  be  set  in  fine  mortar  hereafter  to  be  described : 
there  is  to  be  a  circular  opening  of  IS  inches  diameter  througb  the  centre  of  each  pis  and 
through  the  solid  spandrU  and  inverted  arches,  and  through  the  pier  below  tbe  level  of 
low-water  mark,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  where  it  is  to  communicate  with  the  river  to 
carry  off  the  leakage  or  soakage  water  that  may  accumulate  from  above. 

*'  JJit  tmtiidt  tpandril  tuaUti  between  tbe  arches  and  against  the  abutments,  are  to  be  5 
fbet  thick,  and  fronted  with  granite,  as  before  described,  in  coursea  of  suitable  thickncaa  to 
those  of  the  arch-stones,  against  which  they  are  to  abut,  and  fit  doaely  as  represented  in  tbe 
drawings. 


Tbeae  counea  are  to  be  laid  hesden  and  stretchers  dUnutely;  the  headers  not  to  be  less 
a  S  feet  6  iuchn  vide  in  the  bee,  aod  run  generallf  througli  ibe  whale  thicknem 
he  will,  but  no  stone  to  be  leo  in  the  bed  than  3  feet  G  inches  Iodk  ;  the  atrelgheii  arc 
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Dot  to  be  longer  than  5  feet,  nor  less  in  breadth,  on  an  average,  than  S  feel  6  incbce,  and  no 
•tone  leis  than  2  feet  bnnd :  and  whenerer  a  hesder  or  stretcher  is  used  lea4  tbtai  the 
dimeOBiona  above  given,  tbe  next  stone  is  to  exceed  the  average  ditnensions  sa  much  tts  the 
stone  in  qnestioa  is  under  it.  The  backing  is  to  be  of  the  t«st  Bramlej  Fall,  Painsbav. 
Derbfthire,  or  other  stone  equally  good,  and  laid  in  courses  in  thickness  correspondiog  to 
those  in  front.  The  top  of  each  course  throughout  to  be  dreased  off  smooth  and  even 
bdbre  the  neit  course  is  eoimnenced.  Hie  horiiontal  Joints  or  beds  of  sU  the  spandril 
courses  are  to  Im  rusticated  as  before  ;  the  vertical  Joints  to  be  plain  and  fair-drcwd,  and 
the  outside  bee  to  be  fiiir  banuner-dressed  i  tbe  interior  joints  to  be  square,  close,  and  well' 
fitted.  The  covering  or  cap-stones  on  the  point  of  tbe  piera  to  be  fiur-dreaaed  on  the  eile- 
rior  and  on  tbe  beds  and  joints,  and  they  are  to  be  secured  to  the  &cia  course  below  with 
proper  siied  stone  dowels  6  inches  square,  and  to  be  of  tbe  best  granite,  as  befbre  described. 
Ibe  whole  to  be  set  in  mortar  hereafter  to  be  deacribed. 

"  Btttraia Hiere  is  to  be  a  rectangular  buttress  over  each  pier  and  abutment,  ai  sbovii 

in  tbe  drawinKs,  the  outside  to  be  Biced  with  the  beat  gruule  for  at  leait  3  feet  6  inches  in- 
wards ;  the  plinth  or  lower  part  to  be  plain  and  &ii.4res9ed  on  the  bee ;  the  bees  and 
beds  and  joints  to  be  properly  dressed,  and  secured  to  the  course  below  with  sufficient 
■tone  dowels,  and  tbe  nusonr;  above  to  be  in  courses  corresponding  with  those  of  tbe  span- 
dril walls,  and  header  and  stretcher  courses  alternately  i  tbe  baeking  to  be  composed  of  the 
best  Bramley  Fall.  Painsbaw,  Derbyshire,  or  other  stone  equally  good,  laid  in  courses  equal 
in  thickness  with  the  front  or  outside  courses,  snd  to  be  straight,  square,  and  lair  punched  in 
the  joints,  and  dressed  on  tbe  beds ;  the  top  beds  of  each  course  to  be  dressed  off  smooth 
befbre  tbe  next  course  is  commenced,  and  the  horiiontal  joints  of  the  outade  courses  are  to 
be  rusticated  as  befbre,  snd  the  &ces  hammer-dressed  in  every  respect  as  the  spandril 
walls. 

**  Tie  outside  of  the  abutments  and  wing-walls  above  tbe  springing  of  the  arehes  is  to  be 
executed  in  every  respect  as  described  in  the  diuwings,  to  be  laced  with  the  best  granite,  as 
before  maitioned ;  to  be  upon  the  average  not  less  than  3  feet  6  inches,  and  to  be  backed 
with  Bramley  Fall,  Fainshaw,  Derbyshire,  or  Red  Castle  stone.  The  wing-walls  to  be  of 
the  tbieknesB  described,  and  tbe  backing  to  be  in  courses  corresponding  in  thickneu  with 
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those  in  front.  The  horixontal  joints  to  be  rusticated*  and  to  be  in  every  respeet  executed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  spandril  walls  and  buttresses  over  the  piers,  the  whole  to  be  set 
in  mortar  hereinafter  to  be  described. 

*<  Waterman'B  Stain. — The  walls  above  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  arches  are  to  be 
executed  as  described  in  the  drawings ;  they  are  to  )>e  composed  of  the  best  hard  grey  stock 
bricks  for  the  interior,  the  exterior  to  be  composed  of  the  best  granite,  as  before  described, 
and  in  courses  of  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  21  inches  thick,  laid  header  and  stretcher 
alternately,  and  average  depth  in  the  bed  of  not  less  than  3  feet  6  inches,  the  upper  bed  of 
each  course  to  be  dressed  smooth  and  even  before  the  next  course  is  commenced,  and  the 
horizontal  joints  are  to  be  rusticated  as  before. 

**  Interior  Spamdril  Walls — Previous  to  these  spandril  walls  being  commenoed,  the  whole  of 
the  joints  on  the  back  of  the  arches  and  of  the  inverted  arches  are  to  be  well  cleared  out,  and  if 
any  opening,  can  be  found  It  is  to  be  properly  filled  with  grout,  and  afterwards  the  joints  are  to 
be  well  and  firmly  pointed  with  Roman  cement,  and  the  whole  surfiuse  of  the  arches  between 
the  termination  of  tiie  inner  spandril  walls  on  each  side  of  the  crown  of  the  arches  to  be  covered 
with  a  sufficient  coating  of  Roman  cement  of  the  best  quality ;  the  interior  spandril  walls 
are  to  be  composed  of  the  best  hard  well-burnt  grey  stock  bricks,  laid  flush  in  mortar  of 
three  parts  clean  sharp  river  sand  to  one  part  of  well-burnt  Merstham,  Dorking,  or  oth^* 
lime  equally  good ;  the  interior  mortar  to  be  composed  of  four  parts  of  sand  to  one  part  of 
lime ;  these  are  to  be  six  in  number  over  each  pier,  and  to  extend  from  arch  to  arch,  the 
walls  to  be  2  feet  3  inches  thick ;  on  the  tops  of  these  walls  are  to  be  stone  corbels  18 
inches  deep,  projecting  on  each  side  over  the  walls  not  less  than  12  inches,  and  there  are  to 
be  corbels  projecting  12  inches  from  the  inner  side  of  the  retaining  outside  spandril  walls ; 
these  are  to  be  composed  o£  Bramley  Fall,  Painshaw,  or  Derbyshire  sUme. 

**  The  whole  sur&ce  over  these  walls,  and  for  1  foot  on  eadi  of  the  retaining  or  outside 
spandril  walls,  to  be  covered  with  good  strong  Yorkshire  landings  not  less  than  9  inches 
thick,  the  longpitudinal  joints  in  all  cases  to  be  over  the  centre  of  the  interior  spandril  walls : 
these  coverings  are  to  be  fiur-dressed,  and  dose  and  well-jointed,  and  firmly  and  solidly 
bedded  on  the  corbels  underneath,  in  mortar  hereafter  described. 

"  Roadway  over  ike  Bridge. — When  the  whole  of  the  arches  and  spandril  wall  coverings 
have  been  carried  up  to  the  level  for  receiving  the  roadway,  the  whole  surfiuie  of  the  bridge 
is  to  be  covered  with  a  bed  of  sound,  tough,  well-beaten  clay,  15  inches  thick,  thoroughly 
puddled,  and  well-beaten  together,  so  as  to  become  perfectly  impervious  to  water.  The 
clay  is  then  to  be  covered  with  3  inches  of  fine  sand ;  there  is  then  to  be  a  course  12 
inches  thick  of  fine  flint  stones,  broken  into  small  pieces,  so  that  none  are  to  be  larger  in 
size  than  2  inches  diameter ;  the  whole  is  then  to  be  well-dressed  and  rolled.  The  foot 
paving  is  to  be  composed  of  granite,  as  before  described.  These  stones  are  to  be  the  whole 
length  of  the  footpath,  that  is,  7  feet  6  inches  long,  8  inebes  thick,  and  3  feet  and  upwards 
wxSb  ;  on  the  one  end  they  are  to  be  properly  bedded  on  the  cornice ;  and  at  the  other  end 
they  are  to  be  supported  by  curbstones  not  leas  than  4  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  IS 
inches  deep,  set  ed^ways,  to  be  of  the  best  granite,  as  before  described,  and  property  bedded 
and  jointed*  and  set  in  mortar.  The  intermediate  spaces  are  to  be  filled  with  fine  gravel  or 
sand,  so  that  the  paving  may  be  bedded  throughout.  Along  the  front  of  these  stones  there 
are  to  be  gutters  or  watercourses,  paved  with  granite  pitching  paving  9  inches  deep  on 
each  side,  for  the  width  of  5  feet  6  inches  fit>m  the  outside  of  the  foot  peving.  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  roadway  is  to  be  curved  6  inches  in  its  transverse  direction,  and  the 
clay  and  pavement  is  to  incline  inwards  towards  the  gutter^  as  shown  in  the  drawings. 

"  Cornice  and  ForapeU. —  Hie  cornice  and  parapets  are  to  )>e  oonstructed  of  the  best 
granite,  as  before  described,  and  are  to  be  executed  *  in  every  respect  agreeably  to  the 
drawings ;  they  are  both  to  be  finely  dressed  and  jointed  ;  none  of  the  stones  belonging  to 
the  cornice,  plinth,  dado,  or  coping  of  the  parapet  to  be  less  than  4  feet  <»  inches  long,  and 
to  be  bonded  and  dowelled  properly  over  each  other,  the  coping  to  be  dowelled  at  every 
joint  by  a  projecting  dowell  2  inches  square,  fitted  into  an  equal  recess  in  the  adjacent 
stone.  All  the  stone  is  to  be  perfectly  free  of  blemish  and  deficiencies  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

**  Approaehee, — The  approaches  are  to  be  formed  of  solid  embankments  and  arches  where 
the  height  will  admit,  as  shown  in  the  drawings ;  in  the  former  case  the  embankments  are 
to  be  supported  on  the  sides  with  brick  retaining  walls,  as  shown,  and  where  arches  are 
adopted  the  piers  are  to  be  fimnded  6  feet  below  high  water  mark,  according  to  the  Trinity 
House  standard,  and  the  retaining  waUs  3  feet  below  the  said  high  water  mark  ;  the  un- 
sound earth,  for  at  least  6  inches  below,  is  to  be  removed,  and  to  be  r^laoed  with  sound 
gravel  and  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  five  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  to  be  well 
mixed  and  puddled  together,  and  to  be  allowed  time  to  harden ;  there  is  thai  to  be  laid 
Yorkshire  landings  6  inches  thick,  and  not  less  than  2  feet  wide,  and  at  every  6  feet  to  be 
4  feet  wide  each  for  the  whole  width  of  the  foundations ;  upon  the  top  of  tiieae  landings 
there  is  to  be  laid  a  course  of  Bramley  Fall,  Derbyshire,  Painshaw,  Red  Casde  stones  15 
inches  thick,  4  feet  wide,  and  not  less  than  4  feet  long,  to  be  so  laid  as  to  break  bond  over 
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the  landings,  not  less  than  18  inches  each  stone  The  piers  are  then  to  commenoe,  and  to 
be  4  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  set  off  until  at  4  feet  high,  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  2 
feet  3  inches  wide.  The  cross  walls,  where  necessary,  are  to  be  done  in  the  same  manner. 
The  retuning  walls  above  and  bdow  the  springing  of  the  arches  are  to  be  2  feet  9  inches 
thick,  and  to  batter,  as  diown  in  the  drawings,  at  the  springing  of  the  arches ;  over  each 
pier  there  is  to  be  a  complete  course  of  Bramley  Fall,  Paini^aw,  or  Derbyshire  stone,  18 
inches  thick,  well-dressed  and  bedded  in  mortar,  hereafter  to  be  described. 

**  The  arches  are  all  to  be  semicircular,  16  feet  span  each,  and  18  inches  deep  at  the  crown, 
and  increasing  in  the  haunches,  as  shown  in  the  drawings.  The  brickwork  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  best  hard  well-burnt  grey  stock  bricks  laid  lush  in  mortar  of  three  parts  of 
clean  sharp  river  sand  to  one  of  the  best  well-burnt  Dorking,  M erstham,  or  other  lime 
equally  good,  the  interior  mortar  to  be  composed  of  four  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime. 

**  Ilie  roadway  to  be  formed  with  18  inches  of  sound  tough  day,  well-beaten  and  puddled 
together,  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  water,  S  inches  of  sand  and  12  inches  of  flints,  broken 
equally  into  small  pieces  about  2  inches  diameter,  and  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  chalk 
at  the  surfece,  and  well-dressed  and  rolled  together ;  the  clay,  sand,  and  fluit  are  to  be  laid 
inclining  towards  the  gutters. 

**  On  each  side  of  the  road  is  to  be  a  foot  pavement  9  feet  wide,  to  be  composed  of  the 
best  Yorkshire  landings,  4  inches  thick,  and  laid  in  courses  not  less  than  2  feet  S  inches 
wide,  and  no  stone  to  contain  less  than  4  superAcial  feet ;  they  are  to  be  feir-tooled  on  their 
upper  beds,  and  souared  in  their  lower  beds ;  the 'joints  are  to  be  properly  dressed  and  set 
in  mortar,  before  described ;  at  tbnr  side  they  are  to  be  bordered  by  curbstones  of  the  best 
granite,  as  before  mentioned,  not  less  than  12  inches  wide,  and  9  inches  thick,  and  4  feet 
long,  to  break  bond  well  with  the  landings;  and  to  be  properly  fitted  to  them,  the  whole  of 
the  paving  to  be  laid  in  the  best  numner.  There  is  to  be  a  paved  gutter  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  to  be  done  with  the  best  granite  pitching  paving,  as  before,  not  less  than  4  feet  wide 
and  9  inches  deep,  done  in  the  best  manu«. 

**  Mortar. — The  mortar  of  the  different  parts  of  the  bridge  is  to  be  composed  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  lime  mortar  and  pozxolano  mortar ;  the  former  is  to  be  composed  of  the  very  best 
Dorking,  Merstham,  or  other  lime  equally  good,  well-bumt  and  ground  up  in  a  mortar 
mill  on  the  spot  to  a  fine  powder  in  its  dry  state,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  the  requisite 
proportions  of  clean  sharp  river  sand  and  water  under  the  mortar  mill.  The  lime  mortar 
for  the  whole  extmor  of  the  bridge  and  arches^  wiih  the  exception  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
is  to  be  composed  of  three  parts  of  sand  and  one  part  of  lime ;  the  exterior  must  be  understood 
to  extend  3  feet  inwards ;  the  interior  mortar  to  be  composed  of  four  parts  of  sand  to  one 
part  of  lime,  except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  The  exterior  mortar  for  the  piers  and 
abutments,  from  the  foundations  up  to  the  Trinity  House  high  water  mark  of  spring-tides, 
is  to  be  composed  of  one  part  of  the  best  pozxolano,  one  part  Dorking  or  Merstham  lime^ 
and  two  parts  of  sand,  to  be  well-mixed  and  ground  up  together  mk&r  the  mortar  mill,  as 
before  described. 

<*  The  whole  of  the  workmanship  and  materials  above  described  to  be  of  the  best  descrip. 
tion  of  the  respective  kinds,  and  to  be  executed  to  the  entire  satisfection  of  the  principal 
engineer  appointed  to  direct  and  superintend  the  works,  who  shall  hove  full  power  during 
the  progress  of  the  work  to  reject  all  improper  workmanship  and  materials,  or  to  make 
such  alterations  or  additions  in  the  plans  and  specifications  alluded  to,  as  the  nature  of  the 
foundations  or  the  circumstances  may,  in  his  opinion,  require ;  proper  allowances  being 
made  to  the  contractor  where  additions  are  made,  or  deductions  where  diminished,  according 
to  the  scale  of  prices  to  €e'  delivered  in  and  approved  of  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract ; 
and  if  any  difference  should  arise  between  the  engineer  and  the  contractor  as  to  any  matter, 
clause,  or  thing  in  the  q>ecification  or  plans  above  alluded  to,  the  same  to  be  decided  by  the 
principal  engineer,  without  reference  to  any  other  party  or  parties  whatsoever." 

The  contract  contained  the  following  covenants  on  Uie  part  of  the  contractors :  — 

**  To  execute  and  perform  in  a  substantial,  perfect,  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  to  the 
satisfection,  and  according  to  the  directions,  of  the  principal  engineer  for  the  time  being, 
without  reference  to .  any  other  person  or  persons,  dl  the  cofferdams,  excavations, 
foundations,  abutments,  piers,  centres,  arches,  spandrils,  buttresses,  stairs,  walls,  cornices, 
parapets,  embankments,  and  other  works  of  every  description,  which  shall  be  required  to 
be  done  and  executed  in  and  about  the  building,  executing,  constructing,  fiuidiing,  and 
completing  the  new  bridge,  and  the  approadies  thereto,  and  the  road  and  footway  over  the 
same,  according  to  the  plans,  and  under  and  subject  to  the  directions,  rules,  regulations,  and 
explanations  and  restrictions  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  above  specification,  with  such 
alterations,  if  any,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  directed  by  the  principal  engineer  in  manner 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

**  To  find  and  provide  all  the  stone,  timber,  iron,  bricks,  mortar,  lime,  sand,  chalk,  gravel, 
clay,  and  other  materials  necessary  for  executing  the  works  of  the  kinds  and  descriptiims 
mentioned  in  tiie  specification,  to  be  directed  by  the  principal  engineer,  or  the  resident 
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engineer  acting  under  his  directions,  and  of  such  quality  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the 
principal  or  resident  engineer. 

"  To  find,  provide,  and  erect  from  time  to  time  to  the  satisfaction,  and  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  principal  engineer,  such  steam  engine,  or  steam  engines,  with  proper  pumps 
and  machinery  of  every  description,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  keep  the  works  clear  of  water. 

'*  To  find  and  provide  to  the  satisfiiction,  and  according  to  the  direction,  of  the  principal 
engineer,  or  the  resident  engineer  acting  under  his  direction,  all  such  places  for  depositing 
and  working  materials,  and  all  such  temporary  roads,  railways,  gangwaysy  stages  scaffi>ld> 
ings,  pile  engines,  cranes,  cTabs>  blocks,  shears,  tackles,  chuns,  barrows,  ropes,  planks,  and 
all  such  other  engines,  machines,  tools,  implements,  utensils,  and  labour,  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  said  works,  as  well  at  the  said  intended  bridge  as  at  the  place  or 
places  to  be  provided  for  by  the  contractor  for  depositing  and  working  materials ;  and  also 
all  such  boats,  barges,  carriages,  and  labour  as  shall  be  requisite  for  conveying  the  said 
materials,  engines,  machinery,  and  implements  to  and  from  the  places  where  the  same 
respectively  are  to  be  used  for  clearing  away  superfluous  earth  and  rubbish. 

**  To  drive  and  provide  such  guard  piles,  dolphins,  moorings,  and  other  fences  and  pro- 
tectors as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  works,  to  bear  all  risk  and  responsibility 
whatever  attending  the  execution  of  the  works^  and  without  any  delay  to  make  good  all 
damages  of  every  description  ^diich  may  happen  to  the  works,  or  any  parts  thereof 
during  the  progress  of  the  same  ;  and  pay  the  expenses  o^  or  make  good  all  settlements 
or  defects  which  may  happen  to  any  wharfe  or  buildings  near  the  works,  and  all 
other  damages  which  may  be  occasioned  by,  or  in  consequence  o^  the  works  or  any 
of  them. 

**  To  make  and  contract  according  to  the  satis&etion  and  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  principal  engineer,  or  the  resident  engineer  acting  under  his  directions,  such  works  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  preventing  the  possibility  of  ii\jury  or  damage  to  the  present  bridge 
or  the  starlings  thereof  by  the  execution  of  the  works,  or  in  consequence  of  removing  the 
nosings  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  sterlings  of  the  present  bridge,  which  the  contractor, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  principal  engineer,  is  authorized  to  take  away  for  the  more 
convenient  erection  of  the  cofferdams,  or  in  consequence  of  any  alteration  in  the  present 
bridge,  which  shall  be  made  with  the  approbation  of  the  committee  and  of  the  principal 
engineer. 

**  In  case  any  injury  or  damage  shall  happen  to  the  present  bridge,  or  the  sterlings 
thereof,  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  the  contractor  is  without  any  delay  to  make  good 
and  repair  the  same. 

**  To  construct,  remove,  and  fix  the  cofferdams,  guard  piles,  and  moorings,  and  other 
temporary  works  in  such  places,  at  such  times,  and'  in  such  manner  as  the  principiU 
engineer,  or  the  resident  en^neer  acting  under  his  directions,  shall  direct 

**  The  execution  of  the  works  to  be  arranged  in  such  manner  that  a  free  and  sufficioit 
passage  shall  at  all  times  be  preserved  for  such  vessels  as  can  now  pass  through  the  present 
London  Bridge. 

*'  To  proride  during  the  progress  of  the  works  such  watchmen,  gate-keepers,  and  otiier 
persons  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  thereof 

**  The  contractor  shall  constantly  attend  to  the  works  during  the  progress  thereof  and  to 
the  due  execution  thereof  in  manner  aforesaid. 

**  All  the  workb  sliall  be  performed,  finished,  and  completed  to  the  full  and  entire  satis- 
fiiction of  the  principal  engineer  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  contract,  in  or  before  the  day  of 

**  To  clear  away  before  the  said  day  of  ,  all  the  dams,  scaffolding 

materials,  and  rubbish,  and  remove  all  other  obstructions  occasioned  by  the  building  of  the 
bridge,  except  such  part  thereof  (if  any)  as  shall  be  directed  to  be  left  for  any  further  time 
by  the  principal,  engineer. 

**  In  case  the  principal  engineer  shall,  at  any  time  or  times  during  the  progress  of  the  said 
works,  think  proper  to  cause  any  alterations  in,  or  variations  from,  the  original  plans  and 
the  above  specification  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  nature  c£  the  foundations,  or  any  other 
circumstances,  either  by  increasing  the  works,  or  the  scale  of  magnitude  thereof)  or  altering 
the  quality  of  any  part  thereof,  or  omitting  some  part,  or  diminishing  the  works,  or  the  scale 
of  magnitude  thereof)  or  altering  the  quality  of  any  part  of  the  works,  or  the  materials  to 
be  used  therein,  or  otherwise ;  and  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  contractor  of  such 
alterations  or  variations,  the  contractor  is  to  execute,  perform,  and  complete  the  works 
according  to  such  alterations  or  variations  in  the  manner,  and  within  the  time,  in  which  the 
works  ought  to  be  completed  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  contract ;  and 
such  alterations  and  variations  shall  not  vacate  or  lessen  the  validity  of  any  of  the  covenants 
or  agreements  contained  in  the  contract,  but  such  sum  of  money  shall  be  added  to  or 
deducted  from  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  contractor,  as  the  principal  engineer  shall 
estimate  to  be  the  value  of  such  alterations  or  variations,  according  to  the  measurements 
thereof  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  scale  of  prices  to  be  delivered  by  the  contractor  at 
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the  time  of  making  hiB  tender*  and  to  be  approved  by  the  principal  engineer,  and  in  case 
any  works  or  materials  shall  be  included  in  any  alteratu>n  or  variation,  the  price  of  which 
ifl  not  mentioned  in  the  said  scale  of  prices,  or  cannot  be  determined  according  thereto, 
then  the  value  thereof  shall  be  estimated  by  the  principal  engineer  at  a  &ir  and  reasonable 
price. 

"  In  case  any  day  work  shall  be  required  by  every  such  alteration  or  variation  as  is  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  said  specification  or  the  said  scale  of  prices,  the  contractor  is  to  deliver  in 
every  week  to  the  principal  engineer,  or  the  resident  engineer  acting  under  bis  direction,  an 
account  of  such  day  work  aa  shall  have  been  performed  on  account  thereof;  and  in  case  any 
day  work  shall  have  been  done  of  which  such  account  shall  not  be  delivered  in  within  one 
week  after  the  same  shall  have  been  performed,  the  contractor  shall  not  be  entitied  to  any 
payment  or  compensation  in  respect  thereof 

"  If  any  materiak  provided  to  be  used  in  or  about  the  works  shall  not  be  approved  of  by 
the  principal  engineer,  or  the  resident  engineer  acting  under  bis  direction,  previous  to  their 
being  brought  into  use,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  reject  the  same,  and  if  the  contractor,  his 
executors  or  administrators,  shall  not,  within  twenty-four  hours  next  after  notice  of  such  r^ec- 
tion  shall  have  been  given  or  left  at  his  usual  or  last  place  of  residoice,  or  with  his  foreman  or 
clerk  of  the  works,  clear  away  and  remove  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  principal 
engineer^  or  the  resident  engineer  acting  under  his  direction,  to  order  the  same  to  be  carted 
to  the  city  greenyard,  and  forthwith  to  sell  the  same,  and  out  of  the  money  arising  firom  such 
sale  to  pay  all  expenses  occasioned  by  such  removal  and  sale,  and  to  pay  the  surplus  only 
(if  any)  to  the  contractor. 

**  In  case  the  principal  engineer,  or  the  resident  engineer  acting  under  his  direction,  shall 
disapprove  of  the  workmanship  or  execution  of  any  parts  or  part  of  the  works,  the  same  shall 
be  immediately  taken  down  and  re-executed,  or  altered  to  his  satisfoction,  and  in  ease  the 
contractor  shall  not  within  three  days  after  notice  in  writing  of  such  disapprobation  shall 
have  been  given  to  him,  or  left  at  his  usual  or  last  place  of  abode,  or  with  his  foreman  or 
clerk  of  the  works,  proceed  to  take  down,  alter,  amend,  or  rectify  such  disapproved  part  of 
the  works,  then  it  shall  be  lawftd  for  the  principal  engineer,  or  the  resident  engineer  acting 
under  l\is  direction,  to  employ  other  workmen  to  take  down  and  amend  and  rectify  the 
same,  and  that  the  contractor  shall  permit  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the 
city  of  London,  or  the  conmiittee,  to  retain  out  of  the  money  which  may  be  due  to  the 
contractor  on  account  of  the  works^  the  amount  of  the  bills  of  such  other  workmen,  for  and 
in  respect  of  th«r  work,  labour,  and  materials  which  nuty  have  been  done,  performed,  and  used 
in  and  about  the  rectifying  or  amending  such  part  of  the  works ;  and  in  case  the  monies  due 
on  account  of  the  works  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  bills  of  the  said  other  workmen, 
then  the  contractor  shall,  on  demand,  pay  unto  the  said  mayor  and  conmionalty  and 
citizens,  or  their  successors,  or  to  the  said  committee,  so  much  of  the  amount  of  the  bills  as 
the  said  monies  shall  be  insufficient  to  satisfy. 

"  In  case  the  contractor  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  the  works,  or  any  of  them,  in 
manner  hereinbefore  described,  or  in  the  specification  mentioned,  or  to  obey  and  comply 
with  any  orders  or  directions  to  be  given  by  the  principal  engineer,  or  the  resident  engineer 
acting  under  his  directions,  or  in  case  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  the  said  works 
there  shall  appear  to  the  principal  engineer  to  be  any  unnecessary  delay  in  the  carrying  on 
of  the  works,  or  any  part  thereof,  either  by  not  employing  sufficient  number  of  worlunen,  or 
otherwise  howsoever,  or  in  case  any  of  the  works  shall  not  be  performed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  said  principal  engineer,  or  ^all  not  be  finished  within  the  time  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned for  completing  the  same,  or  in  case  the  said  contractor  shall  depart  this  life  before 
the  said  works  shall  be  fully  completed,  then,  and  in  any  such  case,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  committee,  if  they  shall  think  proper,  any  time  b^re  the  said  works  shall  be  com- 
pleted, by  any  writing  signed  by  their  clerk,  ia  be  given  to  the  contractor,  his  executors  and 
administrators,  or  left  at  his  or  their  usual  place  of  residence,  to  revoke  and  make  the  con- 
tract void,  and  every  clause,  matter,  or  thing  therein  contained,  so  fiu:  as  relates  to  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  works,  and  the  same  shall  be  thereon  null  and  void ;  and  in  case  such 
declaration  as  last  aforesaid  shall  be  made  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  that  only  part 
of  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  contractor  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of  such  part  of  the  works 
which  shall  have  been  executed,  as  shall  be  estimated  by  the  principal  engineer  to  be  the 
value  of  such  part  according  to  the  scale  of  prices  before  mention^  and  in  consequence 
of  any  omission  in  the  scale  of  prices,  any  part  of  the  works  cannot  be  estimated  thereby, 
the  value  of  such  part  thereof  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
principal  engineer. 

<*  In  case  the  said  committee,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  before  given  them,  shall  make  the 
contract  void,  the  contractor,  his  executors  or  administrators,  shall  not  remove  or  be  entitled 
to  remove  or  take  away  any  of  the  dams  or  engines  made  or  erected  and  placed  in  or  upon 
or  near  to  the  works  for  the  purposes  thereof,  or  any  of  the  materiak  found  or  provided  for 
carrying  on  the  same,  until  the  principal  engineer,  or  the  resident  engineer  acting  under  his 
direction,  shaU  permit  the  same  to  be  removed,  but  the  value  of  such  materials,  and  of  the 
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■nd  sb»U  be  pud  or  allowed  t 


gether  with  nicfa  nim  of  money  as  he  or 
Uk}  ^all  be  entitled  to  in  tetpaet  of  the 
put  of  the  works  which  tluiU  have  been 
executed. 

■■  The  direction,  oertifioate.  (aliutum, 
and  opinion  of  the  principal  engineer  re- 
epeeting  the  eieeution  of  the  workt,  the 
quaUt;  of  the  maleriala  amployed,  the 
value  of  llie  woriu  eiecuted,  anj  alter- 
■tioDi   oi  T«riations  from   the  plana   and 


frrred  to,  or  (^  an;  part  of  the  worics  which 
■ball  bare  been  eieouted,  or  of  any  cnginei, 
dama,  maohinoy,  or  matcriali,  or  the  cozt 
■tnietim  of  any  matter,  olauia,  and  thing 
contained  in  the  contract,  Kpe^ficatioD,  or 
•cale  of  prise*,  or  either  of  them,  or  otfaer- 
wiae.  reepeoting  the  premiaea,  ihall  be  final 
and  ooncliuite  on  the  contraator  without 
refrerence  to  any  other  party  or  partiei 
wfiomaoerer."  " 

Thij  iplendid  bridge,  which  hai  not  it> 
equal   In  the   world,   reflecta   the  highett  . 

eradil  on  all  eonaemed  in  its  eraction,  and,  S 

aa  long  aa  it  majeeticnilj'  qwu  the  Thamca,  | 

will  be  aonsidcTed  a  niasterpiace  af  ooiw  ^ 

atruMion.      It  was  opened  to  the  publie  on  B 

the  lat  of  August,  18S1,  with  grst  pomp,  g 

after  baring  been  in  progreaa  HTtn  year*  ^ 

and  three  montha.  ° 

'nie  general  depth  at  which  the  found-  S 

ation  of  the  piera  la  laid  below  low  water  ia  ^ 

about  29  feet  5  incbei,  and  the  total  quan-  S 

litT  rf  atone  uaed  in  cotutruoting  the 
bridge  and  its  abutmenU  waa  190,000  tou  j 
the  number  of  pUei  of  SO  feet  in  leogtii 
under  the  pWn  and  tbeir  dHitnienta  waa 
S093,'  and  Ibe  total  number  fiir  the  eoffer- 
danuTTOS.  Tbve  were  feur  lata  of  timber 
oentrea,  each  weiglung  on  an  aToage  BOO 
lona. 

The  amount  of  Heem.  JoUSe  and  Bank'i 
eatimate  for  the  bridge  alone,  including  an 
extra  let  of  centres,  wa*  only  4Z5,08U  9>.  2(1, 
the  remainder  of  the  sum  pradooaly  men- 
tioned being  swallowed  up  in  tbe  purchase 
of  land,  bouaes,  aompenaatlona,  and  law  ex- 

StatHs  Brfdgt  u  a  >ery  beautifii]  struo- 
ture  of  five  segmental  anjiea  of  equal  span, 
with  a  smaller  through  tbe  abutmcDti, 
whieh  serre  (ot  tbe  lue  of  the  towing- 
horses;  it  was  nxnpleted  in  tbe  year  183S, 

under  the  directiona  of  Hr.  Oeorge  and  J 

Sir  John  Bennic^  sons  of  the  eminent  en- 
gineer to  wboaa  worlu  we  bare  already 
alluded. 

na  span  of  eaah  arch  h  T4  6et,  and 
the  vcfsed  tiae  9  bet  3  incfaea ;  tbe  dia- 
meter of  the  circle  of  cuiratur*  at  Uw 
verui  ia  156  feet,  and  the  hei^t  of  the  key.-atone  is  3  feab 


t 


He  coflenliinM.  tboogli  mueb  nuUer,  i 
Londoa  Bridge ;  «  douM*  row  at  pile*,  diagcmall;  bneed  add  iiml  j  bolted  UigellHCi  ooo- 
flneil  the  eU;  and  puddle,  whicb  kept  out  the  water  duiiog  tbe  progreia  of  the  work*. 


Undn  llie  pien  p 


tbe  aolidit;  of  thii  portioa  of 
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greater  Mretigth  becomes  oeceswr;  ;  the  abutntenta  ue  admiroblj  oofutmcted,  tb«  lenrml 
counes  vbicli  receiie  the  thrust  or  pressure  of  the  arches  being  mide  to  ndute  to  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  trom  whence  the  segment  o(Che  arch  is  struck. 

The  section  through  the  arch  exhibits  the  IbundAtions,  ibeet  piling,  and  manner  that  tfaa 
crown  supports  the  roadwsj,  which  has  a  fbotwajr  on  each  sidcg  and  paved  channel  to  col- 
lect the  water  which  &l!s  upon  the  bridge,  and  which  is  conducted  into  pipes  and  carried 
ofT  below.  The  piles  arc  shod  with  iron,  and  driven  till  they  coma  into  a  hard  bed  of 
gravel,  and  the  cofferdams  were  securely  ^ed  together  with  iron  bar^  which  could  be 
■orewed  tighter,  when  necessary,  by  means  of  the  nuts  at  their  end& 

Hyde  Park  Bridge,  erected  from  the  deugns  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George 
Bjnnif,  u  a  beautify  structure  of  three  arches,  each  40  &et  ipaii,   with  a  vened  sine  of 


differ  trom  the  bridge  last  described. 
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It  must  be  admitted,  after  the  description  giren  of  the  bridges  erected  in  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  that  our  engineers  have  exhibited  great  science,  and 
introduced  such  a  method  of  construction  as  has  greatly  economised  material.  The  thrust 
and  pressure  of  the  arch  on  its  several  points  are  better  understood,  and  the  nature  of  the 
materials  employed  is  also  more  thoroughly  known :  the  qualities  of  all  used  in  such  con- 
structions have  been  tested  by  Mr.  George  Rennie  upon  a  large  scale,  and  their  capacities 
of  expansion  and  contraction  under  the  various  changes  of  temperature  examined  and 
reported  upon  most  satisfiMtorily  by  that  eminent  engineer.  He  has  also  subjected  the 
metals,  stones  timber,  and  brick,  to  severe  pressure,  and  ascertained  their  relative  strengths 
and  fitness  fbr  construction. 

Chetier  Bridgt^  for  which  an  act  was  obtained  in  1 825,  is  one  of  the  last  designs  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  aii  architect  of  that  city  ;  it  has  one  segmental  arch  of  stone  over  the  Dee  200 
feet  span,  the  largest  yet  constructed ;  the  key-stone  is  54  feet  above  the  level  of  low  water 
mark,  and  the  roadway  is  S3 -feet  in  width. 

Tbis  bridge  is  situated  between  the  castle  and  the  village  of  Overlegh,  immediately  at  the 
bead  of  the  harbour,  where  the  tide  rises  12  feet  at  ordinary  springs.     The  abutments  are 
founded  on  the  solid  rock,  except  for  a  small  portion,  where  it  was  necessary  to  pile.  The  arch 
is  the  segment  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  140  feet,  and  the  rise,  or  versed  sine,  42  feet.    The 
voussotrs  at  the  crown  are  4  feet  de^,  and  increase  towards  the  springing,  where  they  are 
6  feet.     The  o^itre,  executed  by  Mi.  Trubshaw,  the  contractor,  consisted  of  six  rih^  in 
width ;  the  span  of  the  arch  was  divided  into  four  spaces  by  three  piers,  at  r^^lar  dis- 
tances, built  up  in  the  river,  from  which  the  timbers  spread  like  a  fen  towards  tilie  soffite, 
so  that  each  timber  received  its  weight  in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  the  lower  ends  of 
these  radiating  supports  rested  on  cast-iron  shoes,  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  stone  piers,  and 
the  upper  en£  were  bound  together  by  two  thicknesses  of  4-inch  plank,  cut  and  arranged 
to  follow  the  form  of  the  arch ;  on  these  were  laid  the  lagging  or  covering,  4\  inches  thick, 
which  was  supported  over  each  rib  by  a  pair  of  folding  wedges  16  inches  long,  and  1  foot 
broad,  taperinff  abou\  1^  inches ;  each  course  of  voussoirs  had  six  pair  of  striking  wedges. 
The  horizontal  timbers  of  the  centre  were  IS  inches  deep,  and  the  six  ribs  were  tied  toge- 
ther transversely  near  the  top  by  bolts  of  inch  iron ;  the  timber  used  was  fir,  and  the 
quantity  required  about  10^000  cube  feet     When  the  centre  was  removed  the  crown  sunk 
only  2|  inches.     The  cost  of  the  bridge  was  42,400^,  and  the  approaches  750021,  making  a 
totaled  49,900^ 

One  of  the  chief  bridge-builders  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  commencement  of  the  present 
century  was  Thomas  Telford,  who  roidered  his  name  celebrated  throughout  Europe  by 
the  erection  of  the  Menai  suspension  bridge ;  he  was  born  at  Westkirk,  in  the  district  of 
Eskdale,  the  9th  of  August,  1757,  and  died  the  2d  of  September,  1S34,  aged  77.  Few  men 
have  done  more  to  advance  the  profession  of  the  civil  engineer :  he  commenced  life  as  a  nuuon, 
on  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  afterwards  worked  at  Somerset  House,  under 
Sir  WiUiam  Chambers,  about  1787  ;  his  talent  and  industry  gained  him  the  good  opinion 
of  Sir  William  Pultenay,  for  whom  he  had  done  some  repairs  at  Shrewsbury  Castle,  and  by 
him  he  was  appointed  surveyor  to  the  county  of  Salop.  His  first  public  work  was  a 
bridge  over  the  Severn,  at  Montford,  four  miles  west  of  Shrewsbury  ;  it  consists  of  three 
elliptical  arches,  one  of  58  feet,  the  others  55  feet  span,  and  measuring  20  feet  across  the 
sofiite ;  here  he'  made  use  of  coflferdams  for  the  construction  of  the  piers,  and  the  whole  was 
satisfectorily  performed  with  the  red  sandstone  of  the  country  for  5,8O0iL 

BuUdwat  Bridget  mentioned  among  those  constructed  of  iron,  was  his  next  work,  after 
which  he  built  upwards  of  forty  stone  bridges  in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  the  span  of  the 
arches  varying :  two  were  85  feet  span ;  three  of  iron,  55  feet ;  one  of  ston^  50  feet ;  four 
of  stone,  40  feet ;  two  of  stone,  35  feet ;  one  of  iron,  27  feet ;  two  of  stone,  24  feet ;  nine 
of  stone,  20  feet ;  and  sixteen  less  than  24  feet  span.  For  the  last  twenty-eight  years  of 
his  life  he  was  oigineer  under  the  commissioners  for  making  the  Highland  roads, 
bridges,  &c. 
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GhmceaUr  Stmt  Bfidgt,  built  by  Mr.  Telford,  has  but  one  arch,  of  150  feet  span' and 
35  feet  rise.  The  idea  of  this  bridge  is  taken  from  that  over  the  Seine  at  Neuilly  built  by 
Perronet.  The  roussoirs  or  external  arch-stones  hare  the  same  chord  as  the  inner  arch, 
but  its  segment  only  rises  13  feet  By  this  means  the  ar«h  has  the  form  of  a  funnel,  which 
suits  the  contracted  passage  of  the  waters,  and  lessens  the  flat  surfece  opposed  to  the 
current  when  the  waters  rise  above  the  springing  of  the  ellipse,  that  being  at  4  feet  above 
the  level  of  low  water. 

This  work  was  commenced  in  July,  1826,  upon  a  soil,  the  stratification  of  which  was 
found  by  boring  through  to  be  from  the  surfeoe  of  the  (ground,  1 1  feet  of  loam,  12  feet  of 
blue  silt,  5  feet  of  peat  moss,  5  feet  of  brown  day,  3  feet  of  strong  coarse  indun^ed  gravel* 
and  8  feet  of  finer  gravel  or  coarse  sand,  in  all  44  feet. 


Fig.  464. 
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The  foundations  were  lud  upon  the  indurated  gravel,  at  about  15  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  river.  A  space  of  40  feet  square  was  excavated  to  the  depth  of  SS  feet  below  the 
surfece  of  the  meadow,  and  a  very  strong  cofferdam  was  made  to  protect  it,  as  the  floods 
occasionally  rise  6  feet  or  more  above  the  banks  of  the  river.  Hie  coflferdam  was  formed 
of  piles  of  Memel  timber,  32  feet  in  length,  with  a  space  of  5  feet  between  the  outer  and 
inner  circumference  of  piles ;  this  space  was  filled  with  clay  worked  into  wster-ti^it  pudde. 

After  the  gravel  was  made  level,  a  course  of  large  and  flat  bedded  rubble  stone  was  laid 
over  the  whole  space,  and  upon  this  was  earefuUy  bedded  the  timber  platfimn.  lliis 
consisted  of  thirteen  pieces  of  Memel  timber  made  straight  and  level ;  tlsoae  laid  at  right 
angles  with  the  stream  were  37  feet  in  length,  and  those  placed  up  and  dow«  the  stream. 
40  feet  in  length.  These  pieces  of  timber  were  crossed,  and  laid  at  equal  distancgi,  the 
square  apaoes  between  them  being  filled  with  rubble  masonry  well  grouted.  Upon  these 
pieces  of  timber,  or  sleepers,  was  a  covering  of  4-ineh  beech  plank,  planed,  doaely  jointed* 
and  spiked  down,  thus  forming  a  level  platform,  40  feet  by  87  feet,  and  upon  this  the 
masonry  was  laid. 

The  stone  employed  for  backing  above  low  water  mark  was  brought  from  the  quarries 
at  Highley  and  Alveley,  6  miles  firom  Bewdley ;  its  thickness  varies  firom  14  to  24  inches, 
and  its  w^ght  from  one  to  three  tons.  They  were  squared  on  all  sides,  and  well  bf^«Vil ; 
every  course  was  brought  to  a  level  and  grouted  before  any  of  the  next  were  set.  All  the 
external  masonry  was  from  the  quarries  of  Colford  and  Quitehureh  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean. 

The  abutment  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  was  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  only 
difference  being,  that  the  gravel  was  found  at  27  fSeet  bdow  die  surfeoe  of  the  meadow. 
No  piling  or  pUtform  was  used  to  the  wing-walls,  and  they  are  in  consequence  defective 
on  thtf  eastern  side. 

The  centre  was  supported  by  six  paralld  rows  of  piles,  fixed  in  the  current  of  tiie  river, 
each  row  being  connected  by  cross  braces  and  caps;  eadi  soppmted  a  rib  which  fimned 
the  actual  centering.  The  whole  was  steadied  by  dii^^al  bnees ;  and  between  the  caps 
of  the  piles,  and  Oie  ribs  which  rested  on  them,  the  wedges  were  plaeed  by  winch  the 
centering  was  slacked  or  lowered  after  the  masonry  was  keyed. 

Hie  d£|)th  of  the  arch-stones  at  the  sprin^ng  is  5  fiect  6  inches,  and  at  the  key  4  feet 
6  inches ;  this  sunk  10  inches  after  striking  the  centre.  The  thickness  of  ^ktt  abutments  at 
the  springing  of  the  ellipse  is  27  feet  2  inches,  besides  the  wtng-walls,  'which  are  7  feet 
each,  the  q>andriU  walls  are  3  feet  6  inches  thick,  exclusive  of  the  pilasters. 

The  four  l<Higitudin41  walls  of  the  interior,  which  support  the  platform  of  the  roedway, 
are  each  2  fiiet  thick ;  the  width  of  the  carriage-way  is  27  feet,  with  a  foo^th  of  4  feet  on 
each  side. 

CetUering. — A  platform  was  prepared,  perfectly  level,  rather  larger  than  the  intended 
centre,  on  which  it  was  struck  out  the  full '  sixe,  the  centres  of  the  difiercfit  radii  being 
fixed.     Dantzic  timber  was  employed  in  scantling  15  inches  square. 

The  piles  were  of  Memel,  with  wrought-iron  shoes,  and  caps  at  the  top  to  the  proper 
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height.  On  thtite  were  laid  another  tier  of  beams,  lengthwayi  to  the  centref  one  under 
eaeh  rib ;  upon  these'  beams  the  wedges  were  fixed,  which  were  of  three  thicknesses,  the 
bottom  one  being  bolted  down  to  the  beams ;  the  tongue  or  driving  piece  in  the  middle 
was  of  oak,  well  hooped  at  the  driving  end ;  the  top  side  of  the  upper  piece  was  laid 
perfectly  level  and  stnught,  both  transverse  and  longitudinally.  The  wedges  were  rubbed 
with  soft  soap  and  black  lead  before  they  were  laid  upon  each  other. 

Each  rib  of  the  centre  was  then  brought  and  put  together  upon  a  scaffold  made  upon 
the  top  of  the  wedge  pieces,  and  lifted  up  whole,  by  means  of  two  barges  on  the  river  and 
two  cranes  on  shore.  The  scaffold  was  extended  SO  feet  beyond  the  striking  end  of  the 
wedges,  to  lay  the  last  ribs  upon,  previously  to  raising,  and  for  the  workmen  to  stand  up<m 
lor  finally  striking.  After  the  ribs  were  properly  braced,  they  were  covered  with  the 
4-inch  sheeting  piks  which  had  been  used  in  the  cofferdams. 

This  centre  was  so  well  fiirmed,  that  when  the  arch  was  keyed,  its  sinking  was  not  more 
than  an  inch,  and  it  was  struck  in  the  short  space  of  three  hours.  This  was  performed  by 
placing  beams  upon  tiie  top  of  the  work  directly  over  the  ends  of  the  wedges ;  to  these 
beams  was  fixed  a  tackle,  and  at  its  lower  end  was  slung  a  heavy  ram  of  12  cwt.,  with 
which  the  piles  were  driven ;  this  ram  was  swung  to  and  ho,  so  as  to  strike  the  driving  oad 
of  the  tongue-piece  of  the  wedge.  This  operation  required  eight  moi  to  pull  it  back,  and 
two  men  to  bring  it  fi>rward ;  after  twoity  or  thirty  blows  the  wedges  started,  they  then 
slid  easily,  and  pieces  were  put  in  to  stop  their  going  further  than  was  required.  The 
covering  was  then  taken  off,  and  the  ribs  were  let  down,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
were  put  up ;  and  when  taken  to  pieces  were  carried  on  shore.  The  bearing  piles  were 
then  drawn  by  two  42  feet  levers  and  strong  chains. 

BewdUy  Bridge,  over  the  Severn,  in  Worcestershire,  being  ixgured  by  the  great  flood  of 
1795,  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  to  raise  money,  and  levy  a  tol^  that  a  new  bridge 
might  be  constructed ;  and  Mr.  Telford  furnished  the  design  for  one  of  stone,  of  three 
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arches,  the  centre  having  a  span  of  60  feet,  and  the  two  outer  52  feet  each ;  the  breadth, 
measured  across  the  soffite,  is  28  feet  The  versed  sine  of  the  centre  arch  is  18  feet,  and 
that  of  the  two  others,  16  feet  9  inches  each.  Thb  bridge  was  completed  in  1798,  at  an 
expense  of  9264t 

Bridge  at  TongneUtnd,  near  Kircudbright  in  Scotland,  over  the  river  Dee,  has  but  one 
arch  with  a  span  of  112  feet ;  the  width  measured  across  the  soffite  is  24  feet.  The  depth 
of  water  at  ordinary  spring  tides  is  30  feet,  and  it  required  considerable  skill  to  support  the 
eentre  to  an  arch  of  such  magnitude.     In  order  that  the  arch  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
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loaded,  a  number  of  longitudinal  walls  were  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  road,  where  they 
were  covered  with  fla*  stones,  by  which  means  the  state  of  the  arch  may  be  at  any  time 
examined ;  this  system  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  usual  practice  of  filling  in 
the  spandrills  with  loose  earth,  which  frequently  produced  an  external  pressure  and  destroyed 
the  work. 

The  foundations  of  this  bridge  were  laid  in  March,  1805,  and  completed  in  November, 
1806,  at  the  cost  of  7710^ 

Glasgow  Bridge,  buUt  by  Mr.  Telford,  consists  of  seven  segmental  arches,  diminishing 
in  their  span  towards  the  abutments ;  that  in  the  centre  has  an  opening  of  58  feet  6  inches, 
and  a  versed  sine  of  10  feet  9  inches ;  the  two  adjoining  are  57  feet  9  inches,  with  versed 
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Hie  piers  of  the  centre  arch  are  9  feet  in  thickness,  the  next  8  feet  6  inches,  and  the  other 
8  feet ;  the  water-way  in  the  clear  is  389  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  piers  51  feet,  and  the 
clear  width  betweoi  the  ahutmoits  440  feet. 

The  dear  width  between  the  parapets  of  the  bridge  is  58  feet,  end  measured  on  the 
soffite  of  the  arches  60  feet 

The  sul]^ined  specification  shows  the  nuuaner  in  which  the  works  were  executed,  and 
requires  nothing  further  to  conrey  a  clear  notion  of  its  construction. 

**  Co^'mlnM.— Before  any  works  can  be  proceeded  with,  it  is  necessary  fhat  all  the  stones 
that  lie  upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  the  cofferdams  are  to  be  constructed,  should  be 
cleared  away ;  and  afterwards  tiie  foundation  deepened  as  fiur  as  practicable  with  safety,  so 
as  not  to  alter  the  levd  of  the  water  above  bridge  by  too  much  lowering  the  bed. 

**  The  cofferdams  are  to  be  formed  by  driving  two  rows  of  gauged  piles  at  a  parallel  dis- 
tance of  5  or  6  feet  apart ;  the  area  comprised  within  the  inner  row  being  not  only  sufficient 
to  allow  the  foundations  of  the  pier  to  be  laid,  but  also  a  width  of  a  3  or  4  feet  clear  space 
entirely  around  it,  for  the  convenioice  of  the  masons  and  other  workmen  employed. 

**  The  timber  employed  may  be  either  Dantzic,  Memd,  or  red  American  pine,  care  being 
taken  to  select  that  which  is  perfectly  sound ;  these  gauge  piles,  when  about  SO  feet  in 
lengtli,  are  to  be  made  of  whole  timbor,  about  12  inches  square,  pointed  and  shod  with  iron, 
each  shoe  weighing  about  1 2  pounds ;  the  heads  also  to  be  ho<^>ed  with  the  best  scrap  iron, 
not  less  than  3  inches  in  breadth,  and  )  inch  in  thickness,  to  prevent  their  splitting  when 
under  tiie  weight  of  the  pile-driving  machine.  A  boich  mark  is  established,  to  the 
level  of  which  all  the  piles  are  to  be  driven,  and  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  work- 
men. 

**  That  each  row  of  gauge  piles  are  to  he  closely  wedged  together,  and  driven  6  feet 
apart  from  centre  to  centre;  care  being  taken  that  they  are  quite  perpendicular,  and 
truly  range  with  each  other.  Double  waling  pieces,  1 2  by  9  inches,  are  to  be  laid  hori- 
sontally  on  each  side,  and  secured  to  the  heads  of  the  gauge  piles  by  f-inch  iron  screw 
bolts ;  and  at  8  or  9  feet  below  them  to  be  attached  another  horizontal  row,  forming  a 
double  groove  to  receive  the  sheeting  piles,  which  are  to  be  wedged  in  closely  between  the 
gauge  piles. 

<*  The  dam  sheeting  piles,  12  by  6  inches,  are  also  to  be  shod  with  wrought-iron  shoes,  of 
about  9  pounds  woght,  and  to  be  hooped  with  the  best  scrap  iron,  2}  inches  broad,  and 
I  inch  thick.  Tliese  sheeting  piles  are  to  be  driven  down  to  the  level  of  the  gauge  piles, 
and  in  a  manner  that  the  last  firmly  wedges  all  the  rest  in  the  bay,  and  makes  them  join 
closdy  t<^ether. 

**  The  engines  employed  to  drive  the  gauge  piles  are  to  carry  a  ram  of  not  less  than  1 2 
cwt.,  and  for  the  dam  sheeting  pile  2  cwt.  less ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  construct  scaffolding 
and  proper  stages  for  the  performance  of  these  works  in  the  most  convenient  situations. 

**  After  the  dam  is  completed,  the  soil  is  then  to  be  taken  out  between  the  two  rows  of 
piles  to  the  depth  determined  by  the  engineer,  and  a  sluice  trough  introduced,  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  water  into  the  dam,  when  it  rises  on  the  outside  to  a  height  whicli 
would  endanger  its  stability  ;  in  rivers  subject  to  floods  this  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
otherwise  the  dam  might  at  such  times  be  liable  to  be  blown. 

**  After  the  soil  has  been  removed  between  the  two  rows  of  piles,  the  gauge  piles  of  the 
respective  rows  are  then  to  be  connected  by  round  iron  screw  bolts,  made  to  pass  through 
them,  as  well  as  through  the  coitres  of  the  two  rows  of  waling  pieces.  Each  of  these 
screw  bolts  is  IJ  inch  diameter,  and  is  provided  with  a  wrought-iron  washer  |  inch  thick, 
and  4  inches  square,  placed  under  the  head  of  the  nutt,  to  prevent  the  wood  of  the  waling 
yielding  to  the  strain. 

**  When  this  is  performed,  pounded  clay  well  puddled  is  to  be  introduced  between  the 
two  rows  of  piling,  and  the  whole  worked  together,  until  the  dam  has  become  perfectly 
water-tight;  then  the  pumping  out  of  the  water  to  be  commenced  by  means  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

**  In  pumping  out  the  water,  and  excavating  the  soil  from  the  interior  of  the  dam,  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  and  prevent  the  sand  from  blowing  up  through  the  bottom  : 
this  may  smnetimes  be  done  by  driving  the  foundation  piles,  which  consolidates  the  sand 
and  allows  of  its  being  taken  out  to  the  required  depth  ;  at  other  times  it  may  be  requisite 
to  drive  extra  piles  all  around,  before  it  would  be  safe  to  take  out  all  the  earth  to  the  re- 
quired depth. 

**  As  the  works  of  excavation  proceed,  the  dam  will  require  bracing,  otherwise  the 
outward  pressure  would  force  it  inwards,  wh^ch  is  to  be  done  according  to  the  directions 
given  by  the  engineer. 

**  Mling  for  the  firnndaHons,  ->  The  outside  rows  of  foundation  piles  are  to  be  either 
Memel,  Dantzic,  or  sound  American  red  pine ;  and  the  gauge  piles  1 2  by  12  or  more, 
as  the  length  exceeds  SO  feet,  to  be  driven  6  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  Waling  pieces 
are  to  be  bolted  to  them  as  before  directed,  for  keeping  the  intermediate  sheet  piling 
between  them  in  a  regular  line.     After  these  sheet  pilings  have  been  driven  to  the  required 
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depth  opposite  to  each  joint,  others  of  the  same  thickness  and  half  the  breadth  are  to  be 
driTen,  and  then  the  whole  firmly  united  by  walings  and  iron  bolts. 

**  The  piles  driven  inside,  and  which  support  the  foundations,  are  to  be  made  of  beech 
or  newly-cut  Scotch  fir  cleared  of  its  bark,  shod  and  hooped  as  before  described ;  after 
they  are  driyen  to  a  bench  mark,  all  the  heads  to  be  cut  off  to  an  exact  level,  to  receive 
the  deepen  and  the  timber  platform ;  but  befi>re  this  ia  established,  the  soil  is  to  be  taken 
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out  between  the  beads  of  the  piles  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  or  more^  and  the  space  filled  in 
with  hand-set  rubble,  well  packed,  and  laid  fiush  in  good  water-lime  mortar. 

"  FotmdaHon  alupen.  —  Upon  each  transverse  row  of  piles  is  to  be  laid  a  sleeper,  extending 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  pier  or  abutment,  secured  to  the  head  of  each  pile  by  a 
wrought-iron  ragged  bolt  of  f-inch  round  iron,  1 5  inches  in  length  or  more,  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  sleepers,  and  between  each  row  of  sleepers  filled  in  with  hand-set 
rubble,  laid  in  good  water-lime  mortar. 

<*  Plat/bmu.  —  Upon  the  sleepers  are  to  be  ]«id  two  floors  of  Dantsic,  Memel«  or  Ame- 
rican red  pine  planldng,  to  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  spiked  down  with  long  spikes, 
and  firmly  united  to  the  sleepers. 

'*  MoMonry, — After  the  foundation  platforms  are  completed,  then  the  mason  to  oommenoe 
with  his  work. 

"  Drtsting  cf  ashlar,  —  The  whole  of  the  stones  which  compose  the  piers  and  abutments 
must  be  truly  squared  throughout,  and  should  have  chisel  drafts  round  the  fiices,  beds, 
backs,  and  end  joints,  and  be  truly  pick-dressed  down  the  drafts.  The  outside  &ce  work, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  to  the  level  of  low  water  line,  should  be  broached  in 
horizontal  lines,  not  coarser  than  eighteen  to  a  fiaot. 

**  Granite  facings  should  be  of  uniform  colour  and  quality,  and  laid  in  alternate  courses  of 
headers  and  stretchers ;  the  headers,  where  they  have  3  feet  in  lensth  of  fiiee,  are  to  have  as 
much  on  the  bed ;  the  stretchers  should  be  6  inches  longer,  and  not  less  than  a  foot  in 
width  on  the  bed.  Each  stone  should  be  truly  squared,  and  fiur  dressed  on  the  beds  and 
joints,  full  throughout,  the  backs  scapeUed,  and  the  fronts  rough  picked  ;  the  front  arris 
being  axed  or  chisel  drafted,  so  as  to  make  a  close  joint  on  the  fiK^e. 

^  Ashlar  hearting.  —  The  hearting  masonry  to  the  piers  or  abutments  to  be  squared  ashlar, 
well  dressed,  and  laid  in  courses  of  uniform  thickness  throughout,  and  agreeing  with  tiiat  of 
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the  facing ;  no  stone  Hhoulil  cuntaiii  luai  in  ita  bed  than  4  superficial  ieet,  uid  sbai 
m  liie  to  break  joint  at  Icsst  a  Toot  n-ilh  the  stones  adjoining. 

"  Frattcnu  masonry  of  piers  and  abutments  should  be  laid  in  alternate  couna  o. 
and  Btretchers ;  the  headers  not  to  present  an  outside  lace  of  less  than  S  feet,  ■ 
extend  at  leut  3  feet  in  length  into  the  bod;  of  the  irork;  the  streteben  not  1 
3  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  2  feet  on  tbe  bed. 

*■  No  stnne  used  in  the  interior  of  the  work  to  bare  lets  than  4  superflmal  feet  oi 


and  to  be  of  (be  some  thickness  as  the  courses  on  [he  outside.  The  whole  to  be  aqtiaie 
dressed  throughout,  lo  be  bid  on  iis  natural  bed,  flushed  in  vilh  good  lime  mortar  used 
fresh,  and  of  a  quality  that  will  harden  under  water. 

"  JfrcA-fdmri  or  cowioiri  must  be  of  the  dimenuons  designed,  and  should  break  joint  with 
the  adjoining  stones  at  least  I  foot ;  their  beds  should  be  truly  radiated,  chisel  drafted 
round  the  edges,  and  neatly  picked  dreiaed  within  the  drafts      The  loffite  feces  neatly 


"  Spaitdr^  facing,  it  of  granite  masonry,  to  have  its  stretchers  1 2  inches  on  the  bed,  and 
le  fourth  of  each  course  made  headers,  passing  at  least  ]  fool  9  inches  into  the  solid  wall, 
I  course  being  less  than  14  inches  in  height,  the  courses  beneath   generally  b«ng  made 
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more ;  each  stone  should  be  at  least  30  inchea  in  len^h,  and  break  joint  1  foot  with  those 
adjoining. 

**  RMU  haeJang  of  spandrills  to  consist  of  hammer-drested  nibble  maaonry,  laid  in  regular 
courses  on  their  natural  bed,  not  more  than  two  stones  in  thickness  for  one  of  outside 
ashlar ;  all  properly  bonded  with  the  fiwing  stones,  as  well  as  among  the  others  they  are 
laid  with. 

**  Interior  tpatuihrUU  to  be  of  good  rubble  masonry,  hammer^dressed,  and  laid  flush  in  good 
water-lime  mortar. 

**  SpandriU  hearting  to  be  built  up  solid  between  the  backs  of  the  arch-stones  to  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  composed  of  good  hammer-dressed  rubble  masonry,  lud  in  regular 
courses  on  horizcmtal  beds,  well  flushed  in  water-lime  mortar. 

**  CroM  waUa  over  each  pier  and  abutment  may  be  either  of  rubble  masonry  or  brick. 

**  Guttert  and  curb-atones. — The  gutter  stone  of  granite,  14  inches  wide,  and  9  inches 
deep,  to  have  out  in  it  a  triangular  water  channel,  8  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep ;  the 
curb,  15  inches  deep,  and  12  wide,  formed  also  of  granite,  should  have  its  outer  angle 
rounded  off,  and  the  interior  angle  checked  down  i£out  4  inches,  to  receive  and  support 
the  footpath  pavement. 

**  The  gutter  and  curb-stones  should  not  be  less  than  S  feet  in  length,  and  axed  on  the  faces 
which  are  seen ;  their  joints  being  arris  chisel  drafted,  or  neatly  axed,  so  as  to  make  a 
close  joint,  and  the  whole  set  in  good  water-lime  mortar. 

**  Foo^Mxth  pavement  should  be  laid  in  regular  courses,  and  if  possible  the  stones  to  be  of 
the  length  of  the  whole  width  between  the  curb-stone  and  parapet  wall ;  they  should  never 
exceed  three  stones  in  width ;  where  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  joints  should  alternate, 
and  the  surfiu;e  be  neatly  broached,  and  made  with  an  inclination  of  an  inch  to  8  feet,  or 
1  in  36,  towards  the  curb-stone,  the  top  of  which  should  be  laid  6  inches  above  the  gutter 
stone. 

**  Road  concrete, — The  stone  shivers  and  dry  rubbish  having  been  well  pounded,  and 
filled  in  between  the  wing  walls,  the  whole  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  bed  of  lime  and 
gravel  concrete  well  mixed,  in  the  proportions  of  four  measures  of  clean  gravel  to  one 
measure  of  water-lime  mortar,  used  fresh.  This  bed  of  concrete  should  not  be  less  than 
9  inches  in  thickness  on  the  outside,  and  12  inches  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  the 
surfeoe  forming  a  unifonn  curve.  Upon  this  may  be  laid  the  paving  or  metal  for  the 
road. 

**  Drain  pipee,  of  iron,  6  or  8  inches  diameter,  are  to  be  introduced  to  carry  off  the  water, 
passing  through  the  arch-stones  of  the  bridge,  and  continued  down  the  abutments." 

Number  and  dimensions  of  bridges  built  under  the  Highland  Road  and  Bridge  Act  of 
1803,  by  Thomas  Telford ;  — 

1,075  bridges  of  one  arch,  varying  from  4  feet  span  up  to  6S  feet,  and  affording  a  water- 
way of  10,198  feet 
1 3  bridges  of  two  arches,  with  a  water-way  of  643  feet. 
16  bridges  of  three  arches,  with  a  water-way  of  1236  feet.  ^ 

2  bridges  of  five  arches,  with  a  water-way  of  522  feet. 
1 1  others  with  forty-three  arches,  and  having  a  water-way  of  2387  feet. 
Making  a  total  of  1117  bridges,  1202  arches,  and  14,686  feet  of  water-way. 

**  General  epee{fication  far  the  hridgee,  —  Required  that  they  should  be  built  over  each  river 
or  stream  wiUi  stone  and  lime  mortar,  and  that  the  foundations  should  be  sunk  to  and  laid 
on  the  rock,  wherever  practicable ;  where  this  could  not  be  done,  then  the  foundations  were 
required  to  be  sunk  2  feet  at  least  below  the  lowest  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and  wher- 
ever the  ground  was  loose  a  platform  of  timber  was  to  be  laid  under  the  foundations  of  the 
masonry  ;  this  platform  was  to  consist  of  two  thicknesses,  of  S-indi  plank,  laid  crossing 
each  other,  and  if  necessary  a  row  of  pile  planking  driven  all  round  the  outside.  If  the 
ground  was  hard,  instead  of  this  timber  platform,  an  inverted  arch  or  pavement  was  to  be 
laid' and  wedged  between  the  abutments,  the  entire  width  of  the  bridge,  and  well  secured 
above  and  below  by  means  of  rows  of  piles  sunk  deeply  into  the  bed  of  the  river. 

*<  The  span  of  the  arch  to  be  according  to  the  table  annexed.  The  breadth  of  the  road- 
way between  the  parapets  to  be  18  feet  in  the  narrowest  part 

**  The  parapets  to  be  not  less  than  18  inches  in  thickness,  of  the  height  mentioned  in  tlie 
table,  coped  with  hammer-dressed  stones,  set  on  edge  in  lime  mortar,  not  less  than  9  inches 
in  depth,  with  a  large  stone  at  each  extremity  of  the  parapet 

**  'Wherever  the  ground  required  them,  retaining  walls  are  to  be  used,  of  dry  stone  of 
sufficient  thickness,  as  described  for  breastwork,  to  support  the  made-up  ground,  and  these 
walk  to  run  from  the  extremity  of  the  parapets  into  firm  ground,  unless  the  distance 
exceed  20  yards. 

*<  When  the  bridges  are  not  set  upon  rook,  bulwarks  of  dry  stone  are  to  be  introduced 
above  and  below  the  abutments,  10  yards  in  length.  The  dimensions  of  the  masonry  to  be 
as  set  out  in  the  table  below. 

*«  The  spandrills  of  the  arches  to  be  filled  with  stone  or  coarse  gravel,  so  that  the  rise  and 
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&11  of  the  lOAdway  over  the  bridge  should  not  exceed  one  in  twenty>four  in  the  steq^est 
places. 

**  The  roadway  to  be  formed  of  properly  deanacd  gravel  to  cover  the  top  of  the  arch  at 
least  14  inches. 

**  Each  bridge  of  one  arch  to  be  built  so  that  the  parapets  when  finished  should  have  a 
curve  horisontally  of  not  less  than  3  feet  in  36  feet  in  length ;  and  all  the  bridges  to  batter 
vertically  at  least  1  foot  in  12  of  height,  and  this  height  also  to  have  a  concave  curve  of 
4  inches. 
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**  The  spandrills  were  all  to  be  filled  up  between  the  outude  walls  with  solid  masonry, 
above  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  arches,  up  to  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  rise  of 
the  arches.** 

Dunktld  Bridge,  erected  in  1809,  has  five  large  arches,  and  two  smaller  ones.  The 
middle  arch  is  90  foet  span,  with  a  rise  of  SO  foet ;  the  two  adjoining  arches  are  84  feet  q>an, 
and  the  other  two  74  feet ;  the  two  smaller  or  land  arches  being  only  20  feet  span.  The 
breadth,  measured  across  the  sofiSte  of  the  arch,  is  27  fiset,  that  of  the  roadway  between  the 
parapets  25  feet.  The  thickness  of  each  of  the  two  middle  piers  is  16  feet,  that  of  the 
two  next  14  feet,  and  that  of  each  of  the  two  side  piers  20  feet,  and' of  the  land  abutments 
7  feet     The  cost  of  this  bridge  was  13,S6R 

Albun  Bridge,  on  the  Feam  Road,  county  of  Ross,  has  one  stone  arch  of  60  feet  span 
and  20  feet  rise. 

HehmsdaU  Bridge,  on  the  Dunrobiu  road,  Sutherland,  has  two  stone  arches,  each  70  feet 
span,  witii  a  rise  of  25  feet. 

Oman  Bridge,  near  the  town  of  Dingwall,  consists  of  five  arches  of  65  feet,  two  of  55  fiset, 
and  two  of  45  feet  span.     The  cost  was  6,854/.,  and  the  water-way  265  feet. 

Potareh  Bridge,  over  the  River  Dee,  near  Kincardine  O'Neal,  has  three  arches,  the 
middle  spanning  70  feet,  the  others  60  feet. 

Looat  Bridge  has  five  arches,  the  middle  spanning  60  feet,  two  50  fiset,  and  two  others 
40  feet,  the  cost  of  which  was  88022. ;  the  water-way  240  feet. 

BaUater  Bridge,  over  the  Dee,  has  five  arches,  the  middle  one  spanning  60  feet,  and  the 
total  water-way  being  238  feet     The  cost  was  42242. 

Alfard  Bridge  has  three  arches,  the  middle  arch  spanning  48  feet,  the  others  40  feet  \  the 
whole  water-way  being  128  feet,  and  the  cost  2000^1 

Favnu$»  Bridge  has  three  arches,  the  middle  spanning  SB  feet,  the  other  two  S6  feet, 
the  total  water-way  being  127  feet;  the  cost  was  1255/.  These  were  all  erected  bv  Mr. 
Telford. 

Bridge  at  Edinburgh,  over  the  valley  of  the  North  Loch,  was  built  by  Mr.  Mylne,  and 
consists  of  three  arches  each  72  fiset  span,  and  two  smaller  20  feet  span.  The  height 
from  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  to  the  q>ringing  of  the  arches  is  17  feet  6  inches;  the 
arches  are  semicircular,  and  the  thickness  of  the  voussoirs  2  feet  9  inches.  From  the  top  of 
the  voussoirs  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  9  feet  9  inches,  making  the  entire  height  65  feet 
The  breadth  across  the  soffite  of  the  arches  is  42  feet  3  inches.  The  cornice  and  parapet 
curve  downwards,  which  produces  a  bad  effect 

Bridge  over  the  Teviolt,  erected  by  Mr.  Elliot,  consiBts  of  three  arches ;  the  middle  spans 
65  feet,  and  rises  17  fiset:  the  whole  are  segments,  and  the  width  over  the  parapets  is 
23  feet     This  bridge  was  completed  in  1795. 

Petu  Bridge,  on  the  road  firom  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  was  designed  by  David  Hender- 
son ;  it  has  4  arches,  the  span  of  the  greatest  being  55  feety  and  the  entire  height  of  the 
bridge  124  feet ;  it  is  constructed  over  a  deep  dingle. 

Bridge  at  Fochabere,  over  the  Spey,  was  built  by  Mr.  G.  Burn ;  it  consists  of  four  arches, 
the  two  in  the  middle  span  95  feet,  and  the  breadth  over  the  parapets  is  21  feet  6  inches: 
as  the  number  of  arches  are  here  even,  a  pier  occupies  the  middle  of  the  river. 

H  H  3 
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HutchesoH  Bridge,  over  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  erected  after  the  idesigns  of  Robert 
Stevenson  of  Edinburgh,  consists  of  five  segmental  arches,  whose  radius  is  65  feet.  The 
middle  arch  spans  79  feet,  and  its  versed  sine  is  IS  feet  4  inches.  The  arches  on  each  side 
are  74  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  the  outer  65  feet,  and  their  versed  sines  are  11  feet  9  inches 
and  8  feet  8  inches.  The  rise  of  the  road  from  each  side  is  about  one  in  thirty,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  bridge,  measured  over  the  soffite  of  the  arches,  is  38  feet. 

The  entire  width  between  the  feces  of  the  abutments  is  404  feet,  358  feet  being  occupied 
by  the  arches,  the  rest  b  taken  up  by  the  piers.  The  bed  of  the  river  consisting  for  27  feet 
of  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  cofferdams  were  made  use  oi^  composed  of  two  rows  of  piles  3  feet 
apart,  filled  in  between  with  clay. 

The  cost  of  this  bridge  was  23,0002.  The  voussoirs  measure  in  length  3  feet  across  the 
soffite ;  the  depth  of  the  keystone  is  3  feet  6  inches,  and  the  other  voussoirs  gradually 
increase  in  dimensions,  being  at  the  springing  of  the  central  arch  4  feet  6  inches;  the 
others  diminish  in  proportion. 

One  of  the  earliest  bridges  constructed  across  the  Clyde  was  built  by  William  Rae,  who 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  Bishop  of  Glasgow ;  the  next  was  the 
Broomielaw,  opened  in  the  year  1772;  and  the  importance  of  the  navigation  between 
Greenock  and  the  city,  and  the  improvements  made  around  Paisley,  rendered  necessary 
the  Hutcheson  Bridge,  so*  called  from  two  brothers,  George  and  Thomas,  who  died  in 
1640  and  1641,  bequeathing  considerable  sums  of  money  to  purchase  land,  the  rental  of 
which  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  also  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young. 

Hutcheson  Bridge  is  a  fine  piece  of  construction ;  the  stones  used  are  all  of  excellent 
quality ;  the  heights  of  the  courses  vary  from  12  to  16  inches,  and  are  composed  of  alternate 
headers  and  stretchers ;  the  former  bond  into  the  wall,  3  feet  6  inches,  and  on  the  outer 
fece  are  not  less  than  2  feet  in  length ;  the  stretchers  are  2  feet  in  breadth  on  the  bed,  and 
3  feet  6  inches  on  the  outer  fiuse ;  the  beds  are  droved  round  the  outward  edges  to  the 
breadth  of  3  inches,  and  broached  with  mallet  and  iron  within  these  draughts.  The  outward 
faces  of  the  courses,  below  the  level  of  summer  water  mark,  have  1|  inch  chisel  draughts 
round  the  edges,  and  are  picked  and  hammer-dressed  between ;  above  the  summer  water- 
mark the  fece  work  of  the  abutments  and  piers  are  neatly  broached,  and  the  horizontal 
joints  are  chamfered  to  the  breadth  of  1  inch  on  the  beds  and  fiioes ;  the  hearting  stones  of 
the  abutments  and  piers  have  also  \\  inch  chisel  draughts  round  the  edges  of  the  horizontal 
beds,  and  are  broached  between,  the  vertical  joints  being  dressed  square  with  the  pick  or 
hammer. 

The  springing  course  of  the  arches  is  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  on  the  piers  as  well  as  the 
abutments  c<Hisist  of  three  rows  of  stone ;  the  two  outer  are  worked  ofiT  on  the  feces  to 
form  the  voussoirs,  which  have  a  soffite  9  inches  in  breadth,  and  a  bed  of  3  feet  6  inches  on 
the  pier ;  no  stone  being  less  in  length  than  2  feet  6  inches.  On  the  piers  the  middle  or 
closing  row  of  stone  is  laid  in  two  courses,  and  exactly  fills  the  space  up. 

Hie  beds  of  all  the  voussoirs  have  their  edges  all  droved  round  to  the  depth  of  3  inches, 
between  which  draughts  they  are  broached.  The  end  joints  are  all  chisel  draughted  and 
broached  between ;  and  the  fiu$e  work  of  the  soffites  is  broached,  and  the  bed  joints  across 
the  arches ;  and  the  heads  of  the  ring  courses  are  chamfered  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
1  inch  on  each  side  of  the  soffites. 

Stone  Bridge,  over  the  Whitaddcrat  Allanton,  executed  from  designs  frimi^ed  by  Messrs. 
R.  Stevenson  &  Sons,  has  two  arches,  each  spanning  75  feet,  with  a  versed  sine  of  1 1  feet 
6  inches,  being  segments  of  circles,  the  radius  of  which  is  66*89  feet  for  intrados  and 
72*42  feet  for  extrados.  Hie  voussoirs  are  3  feet  deep  at  the  springing,  and  6  inches  less 
at  the  crown.  Tlie  breadth  of  the  bridge  measured  across  the  soffite  is  22  feet  1  inch, 
between  the  parapets  20  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  roadway  15  feet.  The  foundations  are 
On  a  sandstone  rock,  and  the  whole  of  the  masonry  is  of  broached  ashlar ;  the  stone 
generally  used  is  a  soft  red  sandstone,  and  the  mortar  one  part  lime,  two  parts  sand.  This 
bridge  was  completed  in  1842,  at  an  expense,  including  its  approaches,  of  6,058/. 

Bailway  Brieves.  —  It  would  not  be  possible  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  viaducts 
constructed  since  the  introduction  of  railways.  Structures  in  timber,  brick,  iron,  and  stone 
of  various  designs  have  been  erected,  and  in  some  instances  there  is  a  novdty  of  principle 
accompanied  by  great  boldness  of  execution. 

The  brick  bridge  at  Maidenhead,  constructed  by  Mr.  Brunei  for  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  in  that  material ;  it  is  composed  of  two  elliptical 
arches  spanning  the  Thames,  each  128  feet,  with  a  versed  sine  of  24  feet  3  inches.  The 
piers  l>etween  the  two  arches  are  30  feet  in  width.  The  arch  is  5  feet  3  inches  high  in  the 
middle,  and  gradually  increases  in  thickness  towards  the  abutments ;  at  about  \  finom  the 
springing  it  is  7  feet  2  inches  high. 

The  width  of  the  bridge,  measured  on  the  soffite,  is  36  feet,  and  of  the  piers,  in  the  same 
direction,  43  feet  3  inches.  The  clear  width  between  the  parapets  is  also  36  feet,  as  the 
thickness  of  the  parapet  walls  is  obtained  in  the  projection  of  the  cornice. 


Sii  longituftiiul  walla  reat  on  the  b4ck  of  the  brick  arch,  which  orrji  the  pUtform  on  wbicb 
the  nila  are  fiied.  Seiidei  Ibete  two  gnad  brick  archetoa  «ach  bank  or  the  liTcr  uefbui 
others  with  aemicirculai  headg;  tliM  on  the  abutmenta  apant  SI  feet,  the  ili  otheri  are 

SteiB  Bridga.  —  One  on  the  loadoa  and  Birmingham  line  carries  the  railway  23  diet 
^  inches  abora  the  level  of  the  road,  and  the  anf;1e  it  makes  ii  33°,  the  square  span  of  the 
arch  being  31  feet,  and  the  oblique  span  39  feet  S  incbet.  The  arch,  S  feet  6  inches  thick, 
ia  the  Kgment  of  a  cjlinder,  the  internal  radiiu  of  which  ia  1 3  feet  6  inebea,  the  *ened 
sine  5  t«t  S  indiea.  The  angle  at  which  the  coursing  joints  of  the  soffite  cross  the  aiia 
of  the  cjlinder  ia  S3°  2^,  and  that  of  the  eitradoa  is  j8°  1 5' ;  the  angle  of  the  Toussoirs 
consequently  ia  4°  Sa.  "Hie  joints  of  the  bee  of  the  arch  all  converge  to  a  point,  32  teet 
6inchcibelo«theaiisofthec7linder,  or  45  &et  below  the  crown  of  the  arch. 

Mfdland  Coumtia  RaUwaif,  presents  another  rarietj  of  skewed  brick  bridge,  the  span  of 
which  is  42  feet  6  inches,  and  Tersed  sine  1 1  feel ;  the  whole  conaistB  of  ni  archea,  S  bricks 
in  depth,  and  4  teet  in  thickness:  the  total  width  of  the  bridge,  measured  throu^  at  right 
angica  with  the  bee,  being  24  feet. 


Another  skew  bridge  od  this  line,  orer  the  Nottingham  and  Sawle;  Road,  ia  af  a  diSbrent 
construction;  the  whole  depth  of  the  bridge,  measured  aquaie  with  the  bee,  is  27  feet,  and 
the  span  53  feet,  with  a  TerUd  aine  of  T  feet. 


A  great  Tariely  <J  skew  or  oblique  bridges  boa  been  erected  in  biidc  for  sereni  rail- 
wars,  and  b;  means  of  such  arches  the  engmeer  has  been  enabled  lo  avoid  all  awkward 
■nd  iiyurious  turns' in  the  lines  of  tails  to  be  carried  over  Ihemi  tho  linos  of  pressure  are 
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jelivered  upon  the  ibiitinaiti,  and  arc  generally  contained  in  Tcitieal  plane*,  lying  ; 
lo  the  sides  of  tfae  Toadwaj :  lucfa  arcbei,  inteneeted  b;  nomerous  pluwa.  truum 
l>reaurg  front  one  to  the  other,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  those  presaurca. 

Briifyt  optr  tie  Oun  near  Fork,  constructed  for  the  Great  North  of  England  R 
HHiHsts  of  three  archea.  each  66  tttt  span;  tbe  pien  are  10  feet  in  thieknaia,  andt 
neamircd  on  tbe  loate  38  feet  7  inches.  The  thickneas  at  the  keyitooe  ii  3  bet  6 
ud  the  TousBoin  gradually  increase  towards  the  springing. 

lliia  ii  another  aicelleat  example  of  a  bridge  of  three  ardieB,  tbe  eurrature  of  w 
:he  outer  ii  continued  to  the  footings  of  tbe  ibutTnenti ;  by  which  meanx  the  tdus 
:ha  qiringing  are  extended  conaderably  in  length.     The  centering  made  use  of  ir 


put  together,  and  rested  upon  pile*  inclined  toward*  the  tbundationa  on  which  tbey  were 
placed ;  and  tbe  piers  are  capped  with  a  siagle  stone,  from  which  the  toiu 
their  thieknen  gradually  decreuing  toward*  the  key,  which  leaaen*  tLs  f,i»n>< 
increase*  the  atrength  of  tbe  arch.      T^  starlings  or  cutwaters  are  formed  of  two  i 


wa  angles  of  the  piers,  which  perhaps  are  the  beet 
s  generally  supposed  by  most  practiul  men  that  the 
in  isosceles  right-angled  triangle,  having  its  right  an^a 


Fl).  476.  nmat  oita  tut  ouu.  hctiohi  ihu  hih, 

Bridga  in  frefaad  —  Qkrk'j  Bridgt,  Dublin,  Ofct  the  Liiley,  vu  flnished  in  the  yv*i 
nsa,  under  the  superiutendenct!  of  Colonel  ViJleney  ;  it  cotisiets  of  three  arehe*,  thiil  in 
the  middle  ipuu  46  teet,  and  eich  of  the  olben  35  fe«t ;  the  pien  are  T  feet  in  thickneo, 
•nd  the  breadth  between  the  p«r«pet<  u  35  feet. 

Butx  Bridge,  in  1753,  tu  e<mimenced  after  A  design  of  Mr.  George  Scmple;  it  con- 
siila  of  five  arches,  one  58  leet  span,  three  of  45  feet,  ud  one  of  37  (eel :  the  thickness  of 
the  pien  on  euh  side  of  the  centre  uch  is  6  feet,  tbe  breadth  between  the  psnpets  48  feet : 
■  Tei7  interesting  account  of  Ibe  building  of  this  bridge  was  published  by  the  architect  Id 
1780. 

Prerioua  to  the  work  b«ng  cojmneneed,  tbe  above  Ingenious  architect  directed  his 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  tbundatioiu  of  the  old  bridge,  and  found  that  where  the 
piera  were  built  upon  a  bed  of  sharp  graTel,  the  lime  had  so  penetrated  that  the  whole 
surfaee  Kemed  petnfied  or  couTcrted  into  stone;  he  then  enters  Hilly  into  tbe  nature  of 
the  oooitruetioD  of  walls,  called  by  the  Italians  Rta^iOa,  or  co&eiwork,  and  recommend* 
that  no  stone  used  among  the  stuffing  should  In  weight  eiceed  1  pound!  but  he  mgre 
particularly  dwells  upon  the  nature  and  properties  of  lime,  mortar,  and  grout,  detuls 
many  experiments  that  he  had  made,  and  infiirms  us  that  he  had  heard  ■  Scotch  nuson 
affirm,  tbat  in  100  yean  good  mortar  would  become  as  hard  as  stone.  In  thete  deacrip- 
lions  we  have  tbe  author's  opinion  upon  the  manner  adopted  In  building  the  walla  of 
eburches  and  castles.  "  After  the  maaons  had  laid  the  outside  courses  wl^  large  atones 
laid  on  tbe  flat  in  swimming  beds  of  mortar,  they  hearted  their  walls  with  theii  spawla  and 
■Dullest  Btonea ;  and  as  they  laid  them  in,  they  poured  in  plenty  of  boiling  grout,  or  hot 
lime,  liquid  among  Ihem,  so  as  to  Incorporate  them  together,  as  if  It  were  with  melted  lead, 
whereby  the  heat  of  it  exhausted  the  moisture  of  the  outside  mortar,  and  united  most 
flrraly  both  it  and  the  st<Hies,  and  filled  every  pore,  and  so  set  that  it  grew  hard  imme- 
diately ;  and  Ibis  method  was  (aught  to  our  ancient  masons  by  the  Komiah  clergy  that 
came  to  plant  Christianity  in  these  countries;  and  this  morlar,"  be  affirms,  "so  run 
together,  was  harder  to  brrak  than  the  Monea  that  were  imbedded  it."  There  are  many 
*ery  sensible  and  useHil  ronarks  contained  in  his  curious  work,  which  relate  to  a  Tariety 
of  subteds  connected  with  constructions  in  water,  and  which  would  interest  the  cliil 
cn^eer. 

Sajvli'i  Briifyt  was  built  by  Mr.  Stevena,  in  1T93 ;  it  conaisti  of  one  arch,  1 10  feet  span, 
with  a  rise  of  23  feet ;  the  breadth  between  the  railing  is  37  feet 

CarHile  Bridge  consists  of  three  archesi  the  middle  50  feet  span,  the  others  40  feet  each ; 
the  thlcknesB  of  the  piers  10  feet,  and  the  breadth  between  tbe  parspeta  63  feet 

WdMry  Bridgt,  at  Limerick,  erected  alter  the  designs  of  Aleisnder  Nimmo.  eonnsts  of 
five  wgmenlal  arches,  each  70  feet  span,  with  a  versed  sine  of  8  feet  6  inches ;  the  piers  are 
each  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  soffits  of  tbe  arch,  measured  from  one  bee  to  the  other,  ia 
43  feet. 

This  bridge  bears  comudcrable  resemblance  to  some  of  those  constructed  by  Perronet, 
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where  tlie  u-cbivolt  ia  made  to  partake  of  a 

to  produce  a  greater  lif^htncn  in 
the  clention,  or  tbe  soffites  of 
re  ■haped  to  suit  the 


solBte,  in  order 


of     ' 


contracted    < 

rormed  in  the  enCn 

pipei^      The   roadvay  over  thia 

bridge  is  maiDtuned  throughont 

at  a  perfect  level,  and  there  ia  no 

break  or  distortion  in  the  cornice 

or  the  balustrade :  ve  have  wen 

Mr.  Rennie  how  much  atteAdon 
was  pud  to  have  the  linea  per. 
fectly  horiionta],  and  although 
in  France  the  fllopea  to  the  aidea 
of  bridges  had  been  long  aban- 
doned, it  woB  some  time  before 
the  system  underwent  a  change 
in  England :  in  the  bridge  at 
Limerick  the  approaches  are 
well  managed,  and  the  effect  of 


mired.  The  piel)  are  elegantl/ 
capped  and  proportiuned,  and  for 
the  omission  of  columns,  or  of  any 
useleaa  ornament,  the  engineer 
deserves  great  praise  :  simplicilj 
and  proportion,  coupled  wiUi 
good  construction,  are  all  that 

example  we  find  nothing  eitra. 
neous.  The  section  through  the 
arch  and  pier  ahows  the  cod- 
slructioD,  and  that  every  means 
has  been  adopted  to  lighten  the 
weight,   and    to  strengthen   the 

vature  of  the  intradoe  meets 
with  a  gentle  inclination  on  the 
sides  of  the  pier,  and  the  alter- 
ation bom  the  perpendicular 
line  is  a  great  improTement.  not 
affecting  tbe  width  of  water-way, 
but  ailding  to  the  atrengtb  of  the 
footinga  of  the  piera.  _ 


inotl 


isible  ' 


all  the  atone  and  brick  bridges 
that  bare  been  constructed  with- 
in the  last  half  century, — those 
br  the  canals  and  the  rulroads 
alone  amount  to  several  thou- 
sands ;  it  is  enough,  perhaps,  for 
our  purpose  to  have  described 
etainples  of  each  variety,  and 
thus  exhibited  the  different 
phases  of  the  science. 

Every  coimty  in  the  king- 
dom has  had  its  civil  en^eer, 
and  some  of  the  works  executed 
are  highly  creditable,  although 
they  do  not  generally  show  an 
acquaintance  with  the  higher 
principles  of  construction.  To 
the  late  Mr.  llennie  wc  stand 

litidges,   and   for   the   inlioduclion 
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•icnoN  or  MMcu  and  hbb. 


attentively  studied  the  various  fonns  of  curvature  given  to  the  arch  by  the  French  and 
Italian  architects,  but  did  not  adopt  either  until  he  had  practically  tested  the  properties 
of  all.  The  result  of  his'  observations  is  seen  in  the  magnificent  bridges  that  cross  the 
Thames,  which  are  monuments  of  his  constructive  skill ;  they  have  never  been  equalled, 
and  cannot  be  surpassed.  England  may  certainly  now  boast  that  her  engineers  have 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  direct  the  bridge-builder ;  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  art  through  the  last  six  or  seven  centuries,  we  find  not  a  gradual 
progress,  for  it  does  not  appear  until  the  construction  of  Westminster  Bridge,  or  a  little 
time  previously,  that  much  change  had  been  made,  or  that  the  proportions  for  the  stones 
forming  the  voussoirs  had  been  at  all  considered ;  and  when  Semple  published  his  work 
very  little  was  known.  The  bridge  at  Blackfriars  possesses  considerable  merit,  and  indi- 
cates a  march  in  the  theory  of  construction ;  but  until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century 
the  science  was  not  nuitured.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  old  with  the  new  London 
bridges,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  in  the  former  we  have  construction  alone,  whilst  in 
the  latter  it  is  directed  by  highly  scientific  principles,  producing  an  effect  which  is  admired 
by  the  most  unpractised  eye,  with  an  immense  economy  in  the  materials. 

Iron  Bridget. — Before  we  proceed  with  a  description  of  several  constructed  previous  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
learned  men  on  the  principles  of  such  construction ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to 
a  report  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  one  of  the  boldest  conceptions 
ever  fi>rmed,  which  was  to  span  the  Thames  by  a  single  arch  of  cast-iron,  the  segment  of  a 
circle  1450  feet  in  diameter.  This  arch  was  to  have  an  opening  of  600  feet,  with  a  versed 
sine  of  65  feet.  It  was  to  consist  of  seven  ribs,  having  a  roadway  over  the  centre,  45  feet 
in  width,  and  which  towards  the  abutments  was  increased  to  double  that  dimension.  It 
was  computed  to  require  for  its  execution  6500  tons  of  iron,  432,000  cubic  feet  of  granite, 
and  S0,029  cubic  feet  of  brickwork  for  its  abutments ;  the  total  cost  of  which  was  estimated 
at  262,289^. 

The  originality  of  such  a  cast-iron  arch  was  greatly  admired,  and  Messrs.  Telford  and 
Douglas,  who  had  presented  the  designs,  were  called  upon  to  submit  them  to  several 
scientific  and  practical  men,  that  their  opinions  might  be  taken  before  any  risk  was 
encountered  in  the  construction.  To  keep  the  attention  of  those  consulted  to  the  subject, 
several  questions  were  drawn  up,  and  their  answers  will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  clear 
idea  of  the  state  of  science  at  tlmt  time  in  England. 

Some  licence  has  been  taken  with  the  arrangement  of  the  report,  and  portions  are 
omitted,  those  only  being  retained  which  are  applicable  to  iron  bridges. 

Tlie  Parliament,  however,  after  having  received  the  various  opinions,  thought  the 
experiment  fiir  too  bold,  and  the  bridge  was  not  erected. 

The  Jirst  quesHon  was.  What  parts  of  the  arch  are  to  be  considered  as  wedges  which  act 
on  each  other  by  gravity  and  pressure,  and  what  part  merely  as  weight,  acting  by  its 
gravity  only,  simUar  to  the  walls  and  other  loading  conunonly  erected  on  the  arches  of 
stone  bridges ;  or  does  the  whole  act  as  one  firame  of  iron,  which  cannot  be  destroyed  but 
by  crushing  its  parts  ? 

Dr.  Nevil  Maskdyne,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  answered  this  question,  by  stating,  that  he 
considered  the  whole  of  the  iron  bridge  as  one  great  frame  of  iron,  which  could  be  -destroyed 
only  by  breaking  or  crushing  its  parts  by  the  weight  oi  the  whole,  or  by  weights  laid  on  it, 
or  by  passing  over  it  However,  the  wedging  of  the  parts  together,  by  the  convergence  of 
the  frames  to  their  centre  of  curvature,  may  be  useful  to  secure  the  bridge  from  the  con- 
sequence of  the  decay  or  foilure  of  any  of  the  parts  in  future  times,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
venience of  easier  putting  it  together. 

The  Rev.  A.  Robertson,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry,  supposed  A  B  D  E  F  to 
represent  the  bridge,  bde  the  under  part  of  the  arch,  and  acf  the  upper,  bde  and  acf 
being  concentric.  Let  ed,  nk,  mh^  and  Ig^  &c.  be  straight  lines  ai^d  let  the  direction  of 
each  be  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  then  will  cnhd,  nmhky  ml  g  hy  &c.,  represent  portions 
of  the  arched  part  of  the  bridge,  and  these  portions  only  can  be  considered  as  wedges. 
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It   is  evident,  that  the    strength   of  the 

arched  part  of  the  bridge  will  be  as  the 

length  c  d  of  the  side  of  one  of  these  wedges ; 

as  is  the  excess  of  n  e,  the  upper  or  back 

part  of  the  wec^ge,  above  kd,  ao  will  it  be 

increased  as  c  d  is  lengthened.     The  height 

of  d  and  D  the  highest  point  m  bde,  and 

the  highest  point  of  the  bridge  above  the 

horizontal  line  A  F,  limit  the  lengthening 

of  cd^  the  side  of  the  wedge.      These 

wedges  act  upon   one  another  by   their 

own  gravity  and  the  gravity  of  the  matter  over  them.      The  sides  cd,  nk,  &e.,  of  the 

wedges  beuig  accurately  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  occasioned  htm  to  consider  the 

whole  of  the  arched  part  of  the  bridge  equally  strong,  as  one  piece  of  cast-iron,  of  the  same 

form,  dimensions,  and  weight ;  and  that  if  the  iron  work  above  the  arched  part  of  the 

bridge  be  firmly  connected  together,  and  with  the  arched  part,  the  whole  may  be  considered 

as  one  piece  of  cast-iron,  of  the  same  dimensions  and  wei^t. 

ilfr.  Playfair,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  in  his  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, remarked,  that  iron  bridges  admit  of  being  constructed  more  exactly  on  the  principles 
of  equilibrium  than  stone  bridges,  but  that  the  equilibrium  nuiy  be  more  safely  dispensed 
with  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  as  the  frames  of  iron  in  the  form  of  truncated 
wedges  may  be  made  of  any  depth,  so  that  the  whole  mass  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior 
curve  of  the  bridge  may  consist  of  such  wedges,  and  every  single  ounce  of  matter  may  con- 
tribute to  support  itself.  In  bridges  of  stone,  on  the  contrary,  the  depth  of  the  wed^;es  or 
key-stone  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  few  feet.  All  the  superincumbent  load,  being  merely 
dead  weight,  the  exact  distribution  of  which,  according  to  the  law  required  by  the  equi- 
librium, is  extremely  difRcult,  or  rather  impossible  to  be  attained.  The  truth  of  the  second 
assertion,  that  an  exact  equilibrium  of  the  parts  may  more  safely  be  disqiensed  with  in 
bridges  of  iron  than  in  bridges  of  stone,  depends  partly  on  this,  ^at  the  materials  which 
compose  the  former  are  much  lighter  fer  their  strength  than  those  which  compose  the 
latter,  iron  being  hardly  three  times  heavier  than  stone^  and  more  than  an  hundred  times  as 
strong.  It  depends  also  on  this  other  circumstance,  that  the  whole  mass  being  connected, 
especially  if  it  consist  of  truncated  wedges,  extenduig  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  curve 
of  the  bridge,  even  though  an  exact  equilibrium  docs  not  take  place,  every  part  of  the  mass 
contributes  its  share  to  the  support  of  the  whole. 

The  whole  bridge,  if  wc  except  the  road  over  it,  the  parapet,  and  the  framework,  that 
immediately  support  them,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  wedges,  resting  agMnst  two 
immovable  abutments,  each  of  which  wedges,  whether  the  whole  be  in  perfect  equilibrium 
or  not,  contribute  to  its  own  support.  This  holds  in  the  strictest  sense  in  this  instance,  as 
the  bridge  consists  of  63  wedge-form  frames  of  iron,  each  10  feet  thick  at  its  lower 
extremity,  with  the  inclined  sides  all  converging  to  the  same  point.  This  is  without 
doubt  a  most  advantageous  construction. 

ilfr.  /.  RobeiOHt  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  observed  that  in  this 
question  was  involved  several  others,  and  that  taking  the  whole  structure  together,  he 
thought  that  it  must  not  be  considered  as  in  the  condition  of  an  arch  of  masonry,  each  part 
acting  merely  by  its  weight,  and  the  whole  maintaining  its  form  by  being  equilibrated ;  and 
observed,  I  see,  however,  that  the  ingenious  inventors  have  had  this  very  much  in  their 
thoughts,  because  the  profile  is  plainly  divisible  into  several  arch  frames  of  different  radii, 
all  having  a  common  tangent  at  the  crown.  The  undermost  may  be  conndered  as  the 
main  arch,  which  the  superior  ones  are  only  intended  to  relieve,  while  they  stiffen  it,  and 
connect  it  with  the  road-way.  But  in  this  way  of  considering  the  structure,  it  is  very  far 
from  being  fit  for  supporting  itself  by  mere  equilibrium.  The  main  arch  is  abundantly 
able  to  do  this,  if  alone,  because  a  catenusea  of  the  same  span  and  base  will  not  deviate 
from  one  of  its  circles  3  inches  in  any  part.  But  when  the  upper  arches  are  taken  in,  the 
road  at  and  towards  the  haunches  is  vastly  too  great  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this 
great  want  of  equilibrium  will  make  the  bridge  unable  for  its  load,  because  the  crown  is 
still  by  far  the  weakest  part,  the  total  strength  at  the  haunches  being  vastly  greater  than 
is  necessary.  I  think  the  bridge  abundantly  strong,  if  united  in  a  proper  manner,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  rather  in  the  condition  of  a  frame  of  iron  consisting  of  two  pieces,  leaning 
on  each  other  in  the  middle.  I  think  that  our  mathematical  theories  of  arch  vaulting  are 
extremely  defective,  and  that  their  defects  arise  from  the  very  anxiety  of  the  mathematicians 
to  make  them  perfect.  The  joints  are  supposed  to  be  without  cement,  perfectly  polished, 
and  therefore  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  curve  or  soffite  of  the  arch ;  and  Uie  mutual 
pressure  is  supposed  to  be  everywhere  perpendicular  to  those  joints.  But  the  mutual 
friction  of  the  parts  and  the  connection  of  straps  or  of  joggles  introduces  a  force  which  has 
no  place  in  those  theories.  It  enables  a  load  on  one  part  to  act  on  a  fer  distant  part  trans- 
versely with  the  energy  of  a  lever.     By  attending  carefully  to  the  way  that  old  arclies  fail. 
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I  think  that  they  almost  all  act  like  the  rafters, 
o  A,  B  K,  of  a  mansard  or  kerb  roof,  from  which 
the  middle  ^-beam  has  been  taken  away.     The 
crown  breaks  in  by  the  opening  below  and  crush- 
ing aboTe»  and  it  springs  at  some  intermediate 
points,  by  the  joints  opening  there  on  the  upper 
side.     Sir  Christopher  Wren  considered  an  arch 
entirely  in  this  way,  and  makes  no  use  what- 
ever of  the  mathematical  theory  of  cymlibration,  although  then  carefully  studied  by  the 
great  mechanicians.     The  drawings  do  not  clearly  show  how  the  different  arch-stones 
or  frames  are  united,  yet  plainly  point  out  something  like  joggles  in  one  frame  fitting 
concavities  in  the  one  adjoining,  by  which  they  are  prevented  sliding  on  each  other.     I 
highly  approve  of  this  plan,  b^use  it  connects  at  least  half  of  this  rib  of  frames :  as  a 
straight  line  can  be  drawn  through,  causing  it  to  act  as  one  rafter;  I  am  confident  that  this 
ring    alone,    if   con- 
sidered as  confflsting     — ^       *     df 

of  six  pieces,  the  joints 
of  which  ah  t  are 
connected  with  the 
roadway  by  uprights, 
aaly  bb',  and  truss 
rafters,  ag^fg,  a  A,  6  A 
abutting  on  the  arch, 
would  make  it  firm 
enough,  stiff  enough, 
and  a  great  deal  lighter 

than  by  the  plan  proixraed.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  prefer  this  method,  because,  although  six 
points  of  bearing  may  be  perfectly  sufficient,  it  is  far  preferable,  with  so  brittle  a  material  as 
cast-iron,  to  make  the  bearings  as  numerous  as  possible,  that  no  one  point  may  be  much 
more  strained  or  compressed  than  another ;  yet  I  think  that  this  is  overdone  in  the  pro- 
posed plan,  and  that  it  might  be  much  lighter  in  the  haunches. 

I  should  certunly  construct  the  main  or  lowest  ring  as  an  arch  of  equilibration,  making 
each  of  its  frames  bear  on  its  neighbour,  as  a  stone  in  an  arch  of  masonry.    I  think  that  any 
cement  would  be  inefficient,  and  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme ;  I  know  no  practicable 
cement  whose  cohesion  will  be  of  any  significancy,  none  that  will  not  be  a  little  compressed 
by  the  enormous  horizontal  thrust  of  near  10,000  tons.     The  consequence  of  the  compres- 
sion, by  the  arch  taking  its  set,  will  b0*<a]most  certain  destruction,  as  I  shall  show  by-ond- 
by.     The  firames  shomd  all  abut  on  each  other  with  perfect  accuracy.     If  they  are  to 
have  this  form,  the  radial  joints  must  all  be  ground  on  each  other  lengthways,  so  that 
they  may  touch  all  over ;  should  cement  be  put  on  such  a  joint,  the  smallest  hard  bit 
abcmt  the  middle  would  cause  the  piece  Xa  snap  without  remedy.     Grinding  will  procure 
a  full  contact  and  bearing,  therefore  the  joggles  should  be  loop  pieces,  like  pound  balls, 
that  the  grinding  may  be  practicable.     Perhaps  this  form  may  be  still  more  secure  agunst 
snapping  and  not  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  ornament,  which  is  very  pure  Gothic.     I 
own  that  I  prefer  Mr.  Burdon*s  construction  of  the  ring,  as  the  most  susceptible  of  ac- 
curacy in  the  execution,  the  firmest  union,  by  means  of  the  wrought-iron  straps,  and 
perfectly  free  from  snapping.     I  foresee  immense  difficulty  in  casting  everything  true,  so 
as  to  have  the  radiated  joints  all  straiffht,  and  all  bearing,  and  for  this  reason  am  disposed 
to  prefer  a  construction  with  loose  pieces,  butting  endways,  like  rafkers.  •  The  different 
expansion  of  different  fonts  of  iron  by  heat  will  have  some  effect  here ;  whenever  a  joint 
seems  open,  or  not  in  an  exact  line  with  the  rest  of  that  radial  joint,  it  should  be  filled  up 
with  a  plate  of  good  copper.    A  forged  iron  plate  would  perhaps  exfoliate  with  the  weather. 
I  look  upon  this  circumstance  of  accurate  joining  as  the  most  important  of  all  in  this 
particular  construction,  and  I  apprehend  that  it  was  this  difficulty  that  induced  Mr.  Burdon 
to  fill  up  the  haunches  of  hia  arch  at  Wearmouth  with  a  series  of  circles,  which  serve 
merely  to  prevent  the  main  arch  from  rising  in  the  haunches,  and  to  support  the  roadway. 
But  if  it  can  be  attained,  the  bridge  will  be  both  stiffer  and  stronger. 

Hiat  the  hazard  from  the  compression  of  cement  or  the  closing  of  bad  joints  may  clearly 
appear,  we  must  now  consider  the  weight  of  the  whole,  and  the  different  thrusts  excited  in 
its  different  parts.  I  consider  it  as  two  masses  resting  on  the  abutments,  and  leaning  on 
each  other  in  the  middle ;  I  suppose  the  carriage-way  to  have  2  feet  of  gravel,  each  cubic 
foot  weighing  109  pounds.  The  footpaths  may  be  paved  hollow  with  free- stone,  so  as  not 
to  require  more  than  18  inches  in  thickness.  One  half  of  this,  including  the  increasing 
width  at  the  ends,  will  weigh  about  1800  tons ;  this  added  to  3250  tons  of  iron  work 
makes  5050  tons.  I  think  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  situated  at  nearly  two-fifths  of 
the  half-breadth  of  the  arch  from  the  abutments,  that  is,  at  about  120  feet.  We  have, 
therefore. 
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ft  :  2  OS  whole  weight  :  vertical  weight  at  the  crown,  13  :  30  »■  weight  at  the  crown  :  horiioutol  thnut. 

65  :  60  s=  whole  weight :  horizontal  thrust 
Therefore  the  proportion  of  13  to  30  is  that  of  twice  the  height  (65  feet)  to  the  half  of  the 
■pan  (300  feet).  As  the  same  load  at  the  crown  is  produced  by  the  other  half  of  the  bridge, 
this  must  be  doubled,  or  say  as  65  :  60  : :  10100  tons  :  9323  ;  10,000  tons  being  the  whole 
weight,  and  9323  the  horizontal  thrust.  Some  mathematicians  consider  the  horizontal 
thrust  as  only  the  half  of  this  quantity,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 

Now  this  thrust  is  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  arch,  as  is  well-known ;  therefore  the 
whole  of  this  thrust  is  borne  by  the  middle  joint  of  the  seven  ribs,  and  amounts  to  above 
1300  tons  on  each  joint.  Did  the  whole  joint  bear  alike,  there  would  be  little  danger,  but 
when  the  arch  is  set  up  on  its  mold,  and  the  middle  frame  or  key-stone  nicely  fitted  in,  and 
the  scaffolding  removed,  every  thing  comes  into  a  new  situation,  all  settles.  The  joints  arc 
squeezed  close,  and  even  the  solid  metal  of  the  whole  bridge  suffers  a  compression :  this  is 
equivalent,  as  fiur  as  relates  to  the  figure  of  the  arch,  to  a  yielding  of  the  abutments.  One 
inch  of  compression  in  the  half  arch  will  cause  the  crown  to  sink  nearly  5  inches.  A  total 
compression  of  3  inches  in  above  300  feet  is  no  unreasonable  supposition ;  this  will  produce 
a  sinking  of  15  inches  at  the  crown  :  should  this  take  place  without  a  change  of  diape  in 
the  half  arch,  it  is  evident  that  the  enormous  pressure  of  9000  tons  will  be  borne  by  the 
upper  end  of  the  joints  of  the  key-frame,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  same  joints  will  be  much 
less  pressed.  The  frames  will  be  hanging  by  their  upper  angles,  and  the  upper  nul  of  the 
frame  will  be  strained  with  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  thrust.  I  should  fear  exceedingly  that 
so  brittle  a  substance  as  cast-iron  would  be  very  apt  to  chip  off  at  the  upper  angles  of  the 
frames  at  the  crown  of  the  arch  ;  if  any  cement  be  admitted  into  the  joints,  I  apprehend 
that  the  sinking  and  the  inequality  of  pressure  will  be  vastly  greater.  I^  indeed,  the  inter- 
mediate half  arch  between  the  crown  and  the  abutments  shall  bend  a  little,  this  will  tend  to 
equalise  the  pressure  on  the  joints  at  the  crown.  It  may  even  bend  so  much,  if  ill-joined, 
as  to  make  the  middle  joints  bear  most  on  the  lower  angles ;  but  this  is  highly  improbable, 
because  the  general  shape  of  the  half  arch  makes  it  almost  incapable  of  bending,  ev&k  though 
the  radial  joints  are  not  very  accurate. 

The  method  that  occurs  to  me  as  the  most  effectual  to  prevent  this  risk  is  to  form  a 
middle  piece  of  the  arch,  so  as  to  keep  the  mutual  pressure  difiiised  over  the  whole  joints, 
even  though  the  whole  arch  should  settle  considerably.  Thus,  instead  of  making  the  joints 
straight  lines,  I  would  make  them  arches  of  circles  of  about  25  or  30  feet  radius,  or  still  less 
radius  and  more  curvature,  so  as  to  lengthen  as  much  as  possible  those  joints  which  are  to 
bear  so  great  a  strain.  I  would  not,  however,  make  more  than  two  of  these  joints,  because 
if  these  be  allowed  to  slide  a  little  bn  each  other,  having  no  joggles,  the  joints  wiU  keep 
dose,  like  the  joints  of  a  sector.  It  will  not  hurt  the  style  of  ornament  if  this  middle 
piece  should  differ  greatly  from  the  rest  I  would  also  make  this  middle  piece  (or  key) 
entirely  of  wrought-iron,  as  much  better  suited  for  preventing  chipping  at  the  angles,  and 
for  affording  fixtures  for  diagonal  ties,  which  may  be  found  necessary  for  stiffening  this 
weakest  part  of  the  arch.  For  if  such  ties  or  struts  be  attached  to  parts  of  cast-iron,  and 
much  greater  strain  be  exerted  there  than  in  other  parts,  they  are  in  great  daneer  of  snap- 
ping. It  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind  in  this  structure,  that  when  a  bar  is  sustaining 
a  very  great  compression  endways,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  is  more  eanly  broken 
across  by  any  transverse  strain.  I  have  made  many  experiments  on  this  kind  of  strain ;  a 
piece  of  white  marble  \  inch  square  and  3  inches  between  the  props  bore  38  pounds. 
When  compressed  endways  with  300  pounds,  it  broke  with  14|  pounds.  The  effect  ia 
much  more  remarkable  in  timber  and  softer  bodies,  but  is  considerable  in  aU»  and  this 
circumstance  will  make  it  hazardous  to  employ  ties  in  the  bridge.  We  extend  their 
action  to  considerable  distances,  so  as  to  create  great  strains  on  particular  points.  Tet 
I  think  that  ties  may  be  usefully  and  safely  employed,  diverging  from  the  lower  side  of  this 
middle  piece,  and  connecting  it  with  several  firames  on  each  side,  in  order  to  stiff^oi,  by 
supporting  the  middle  points. 

The  part  of  the  arch  which  requires  the  greatest  accuracy  in  the  construction  is  about 
80  or  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  and  the  lowest  ring  of  frames  all  over,  if  those  be 
close-jointed ;  the  rest  is  free  from  all  risk.  The  portion  mentioned  of  the  middle  must  be 
carefully  jointed  up  to  the  roadway,  so  as  to  make  one  mass ;  this  being  set  on  the  arch-ring 
will  tend  to  force  it  up  a  little  at  the  haunches ;  but  the  ^rork  above  it  will  effectually  pre- 
vent this,  although  not  executed  with  such  accuracy. 

In  the  forming  of  this  profile,  by  which  the  haunches  arc  filled  up,  it  is  asked  whether  it 
is  more  advisable  to  cast  the  frames  in  long  masses  or  in  smaller  frames.  In  carrying  the 
principle  of  masonrv  through  the  whole,  one  is  prompted  to  cast  the  pieces,  so  as  to  mter- 
rupt  the  lines  of  jomt,  or  to  break  joint,  as  masons  call  it  I  should  think  this  liazardous. 
If  one  half  of  a  radial  joint  be  closer  than  the  other  half,  there  is  a  great  ruk  of  the  sides  of 
the  frames  snapping  in  the  middle.  Plates  of  copper  should  be  employed  for  making  up 
all  such  deficiencies,  or  even  tin-foil,  such  as  is  used  for  the  silvering  of  mirrors ;  perhaps 
some  way  might  he  fallen  upon  to  apply  heat  to  the  pieces  when  set  in  their  places,  so  as  to 
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make  the  tin  take  hold  of  the  iron,  but  this  is  not  necessary.     The  great  pressure  and  the 
bullet  joggles  will  prevent  all  change  of  figure. 

After  dU,  I  own  I  still  prefer  Mr.  Burdon*s  construction  of  the  arch.  His  method  of 
combining  the  abutments  of  the  cast-iron  rails  of  his  frames  with  the  wrought-iron  straps 
seems  finely  calculated  for  procuring  a  close  union  of  the  parts.  A  judicious  artist  will 
perceive,  that  by  a  proper  forming  of  the  holes  in  the  three  pieces  (the  cast-iron  rail  between 
the  two  wrought-iron  straps),  the  drawing  of  the  keys  into  these  holes  will  draw  the  two 
cast-iron  ends  closer  together,  and  press  them  hard  into  each  other.  Thus,  when  keys  are 
drawn  into  the  holes,  the  two  parts  of  the  cast-iron  bar  which  is  between  the  straps  will 
be  forced  hard  together.  I  observe,  also,  that  Mr.  Burdon's  arch  ha»  three  rails,  and  the 
London  arch  has  but  two ;  at  least  the  middle  rail  of  pierced  work  does  not  seem  to  form 
a  line  of  abutment  supporting  the  middle  of  each  subjoint.  I  think  that  this  mode  of 
framing  at  Wearmouth  mi^t  be  extended  to  the  next  circle,  which  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  Gothic  arcade.  The  eflfect  of  the  straps  which  form  this  circle  would  be  prodigious  in 
strengthening  the  whole. 

Dr,  Milner  on  this  question  supposes  the  whole  mass  of  the  bridge  to  be  cut  into  a  great 
number  of  thin  slices,  bounded  by  planes  parallel  to  each  other,  and  all  of  them  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge ;  then  it  may  be  said,  that  all  those  parts  of  the  iron 
work,  whether  they  be  called  ribs,  bars,  rods,  braces,  frames,  or  by  any  other  names,  all  that 
can  be  properly  considered  as  lying  in  the  above-mentioned  planes,  or  so  extending  between 
any  of  them  in  the  direction  of  the  said  plane,  as  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  arch, 
and  also  to  the  strength  of  it,  considered  as  a  geometrical  curved  line,  or  rather  as  a  bent 
iron  rod  of  small  thickness ;  all  the  parts  of  the  work  coming  under  this  description  act  as 
wedges,  both  by  gravity  and  pressure,  but  all  the  parts  which  serve  merely  to  bind  together 
the  above-mentioned  slices,  and  which  act  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  said  parallel 
planes,  which  are  the  boundaries  of  the  slices  of  the  bridge,  are  to  be  considered  as  weight 
only ;  and  such  portions  of  iron  as  come  under  neither  of  these  descriptions  must  be  divided 
by  just  reasoning,  upon  the  well-known  principles  of  the  resolution  of  forces,  and  a  due  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances,  and  then  be  placed  part  to  one  accoimt,  and  part  to  the 
other. 

It  appears  that  in  regard  to  an  iron  bridge  of  the  magnitude  of  that  proposed,  not  only 
the  weight  of  the  iron  made  use  o^  but  also  its  elasticity,  and  still  more  its  cohesion,  are 
powers  which  enter  into  every  part  of  the  investigation  of  the  construction.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  powers  presents  a  very  difficult  subject,  but  unless  something  be  settled 
respecting  them,  every  conclusion  that  pretends  to  any  thing  like  precision  must  be  ab- 
solutely fidlacious.  How  should  the  steps  in  an  argument  be  probable,  when  the  premises 
are  idl  conjecture  ?  As  fiur  as  mere  weight  is  concerned,  the  mathematicians  very  readily 
determine  curves  ol  equilibration  as  they  are  called,  and  it  certainly  deserves  very  seriously 
to  be  considered,  wheUier  after  all  it  may  not  be  the  safest  way  to  dispose  of  the  weight  in 
such  proportion  as  to  make  all  in  perfect  equilibrio,  on  the  supposition  that  there  was 
neither  cohesion  nor  elasticity  in  the  materials. 

If  the  natural  powers  of  the  iron  in  regard  to  its  cohesion,  elasticity,  and  strength  in 
general,  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  employed  in  this  occasion,  could 
be  ascertained  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  exactness,  then  it  would  be  undoubtedly  the  best 
method  to  take  into  oonmderation  all  those  powers  so  estimated,  and  also  the  gravity  of  the 
materials,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  a  rigid  calculation  proceeding  upon  a  sound  theory,  and 
to  rely  upon  the  conclusion  in  practice ;  but  if  there  be  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
powers  above-mentioned  cannot  be  estimated  from  any  known  facts,  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  probability  of  being  near  the  truth,  then  the  question  will  be  whether  in  that 
case  it  may  not  be  most  prudent  to  compute  merely  upon  the  weight  of  the  materials  and 
their  action  ae  wedges,  considered  as  the  data,  and  so  to  determine  the  curve  of  equilibration. 
To  a  bridge  constructed  upon  the  principles  last-mentioned,  so  that  the  tangential  forces 
should  be  in  perfect  equilibrio,  and  destroy  each  other  at  every  point  of  the  curve,  there 
might  still  be  superadded  all  the  advantage  which  a  good  mechanic  can  give  to  it,  by  making 
the  most  skilful  use  of  the  powers  of  coh^ion,  elasticity,  &c.  of  the  metaL 

There  are,  however,  two  objections  to  be  offered,  the  first  is,  that  though  the  above-men- 
tioned powers  of  cohesion,  elasticity,  &c.,  may  be  allowed  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  qf 
computation ;  wheiv  we  have  in  view  a  structure  like  this,  yet  we  may  still  be  sure  that  these 
powers  are  very  considerable.  We  may  in  many  cases  be  quite  sure  that  a  power  is  very 
great,  though  we  are  unable  to  say  how  great ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to 
be  dissembled  that  no  person  can  foresee  whether  the  effect  of  a  great  unknown  power  may 
not  be  to  overturn  in  a  great  measure  the  geometrical  reasoning  itself,  respecting  the  curves 
of  equilibration  ;  or  whether,  therefore,  it  might  not  be  better  to  hazard  and  compute  upon 
some  hypothesis  or  coigecture,  respecting  the  strength  and  effect  of  these  powers,  rather 
than  to  leave  tiiem  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  proceed  upon  the  partial  consideration  of  mere 
weight  and  wedge  action,  when  we  are  sure  that  other  powers  are  actually  present.  The 
second  objection  arises  from  a  considerable  practical  difficulty  which  must  occur  in  executing 
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the  work,  so  that  each  point  of  the  eurre  of  the  bridge  shall  feel  the  precise  degree  of 
▼ertical  pressure  which  theory  shall  assign  to  it,  and  unless  thu  difficulty  can  be  got  over, 
all  the  reasonuig  concerning  curres  of  equilibration  wiU  he  of  no  use.  The  engineers  will 
be  the  best  judges  how  fiu*  it  can  he  remored,  and  it  will  no  doubt  occur  to  them,  that  this 
matter  is  much  easier  to  manage  in  the  case  of  stone  bridges. 

Dr.  CharUa  HtMon,  of  the  IU>yal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  states  it  as  his  opinion 
that  all  the  small  frames  or  parts  ought  to  be  so  connected  together,  at  lesst  Yerticsily,  as 
that  the  whole  may  act  as  one  firame  of  iron,  which  can  oifly  be  destroyed  by  crushing  its 
parts.  For  by  this  means  the  pressure  and  strain  will  be  taken  off  from  erery  particular 
arch  or  course  of  Youssoirs,  and  from  every  single  Toussoir  or  firame,  and  distributed 
uniformly  throughout  the  whole  mass.  Hence  it  will  happen  that  any  particular  part 
which  may  by  chance  be  damaged  or  be  weaker  than  the  rest  will  be  relieved  and  prevented 
from  fracture ;  or  if  broken,  prevented  from  dropping  out  and  drawing  other  parts  afler  it 
which  may  be  next  to  it,  either  above  or  on  the  sides  of  it  By  this  means  also  the  effect 
of  any  partial  or  local  pressure,  or  stroke  or  shock,  whether  vertical  or  horixontal,  will  be 
distributed  over  or  among  a  great  number  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  so  break  and  divert  the 
effect  from  the  immediate  places  of  action.  By  this  means  also  will  be  obviated  any  dan- 
gerous effects  arising  from  the  continual  expansicm  or  contraction  of  the  metal,  by  the 
varying  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bridge  wiU  altogether 
in  one  mass,  in  a  small  and  insensible  d^ree,  keep  perpetually  and  silently  liung  and 
sinking,  as  the  arch  lengthens  by  the  expansion,  or  shortons  by  the  contraction  of  the  metal. 
This  unity  of  mass  will  be  accomplished  by  connecting  the  several  courses  of  arch  pieces 
together  vertically,  or  the  lower  courses  to  the  next  above  them,  and  also  by  placing  the 
pieces  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  joint,  after  the  manner  of  oonuncHi  or  wall 
nuMonry,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  joints  as  well  as  the  vertical 
ones. 

Mr.  Attwoodt  of  SIoom  Street,  states  that,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  bridge,  the  interior 
curve  is  a  circular  arc,  and  the  whole  of  the  iron-work  between  the  arc  and  exterior  ter- 
mination on  the  road  is  divided  into  sections  of  a  wedge-like  form,  the  sides  of  which  being 
prolonged  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  arch.  The  sides  of  the  sections  considered  as 
plane  surfaces,  which  are  projected  into  the  aforesaid  lines,  are  placed  contiguous  after  the 
manner  in  which  blocks  of  stone  are  disposed  which  form  the  arches  of  a  stone  bridge ; 
but  in  the  plan  of  the  iron  bridge,  the  wedge-like  form  of  the  sections,  instead  of  bemg 
confined  to  the  arch  a4jacent  to  the  interior  curve,  as  in  the  case  of  stone  bridges,  is  ex- 
tended throughout  the  whole  structure  as  far  as  the  road.  The  ties  and  fastenings  applied 
to  prevent  the  sections  from  changing  their  places  in  the  direction  of  the  sides  of  the 
wedges  coincide  with  the  lines  in  which  the  surfiuses  of  the  contiguous  sections  are  united. 
For  these  reasons  I  suppose  that  the  whole  iron-work  is  to  be  oonudered  as  consisting  of 
sections,  which  act  as  wedges  by  their  pressure  and  gravity.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that 
if  the  iron-work  above  the  immediate  arch  he  divided  by  circular  arcs  or  lines  of  division, 
drawn  from  centres  situated  in  the  vertical  line  which  bisects  the  entire  arc,  the  said  cir- 
cular arcs  will  divide  the  whole  of  the  iron-works  into  separate  arches,  the  sections  of 
which  may  be  a4justed  so  as  to  form  so  nuuiy  distinct  arches  of  equilibration.  Tliese 
arches  when  united  will  become  a  single  arch  of  equilibration. 

Colonel  TVtM,  of  Wodwieh,  states,  that  every  part  of  a  bridge,  whether  fimned  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge,  or  laid  on  in  horisontal  joints,  such  as  the  walls  and  other  loading  usually 
erected  upon  the  arches  of  stone  bridges,  should  be  all  considered  as  acting  by  gravity,  and 
every  heavy  body  so  situated,  being  prevented  from  falling  vertically,  will  produce  a  lateral 
pressure,  varying  according  to  circumstances ;  in  considering  the  strength  of  arches,  I  never 
can  suppose  the  whole  to  act  as  one  frame,  which  can  only  be  destroyed  by  crushing  its 
parts. 

Mr,  fVUliam  Jeuopj  of  Newark,  says,  respecting  the  practicability  of  constructing  an  arch 
of  iron  of  600  feet  spaA,  and  the  weight  that  such  a  material  b  capable  of  sustaining  before 
it  will  crush  with  the  pressure,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  tliat  those  who  may  critically  in- 
vestigate this  matter  will  remove  all  doubts  on  these  heads.  I  can  easily  conceive  thst  a 
cube  of  Portland  stone,  of  6  inches  for  instance,  would  require  no  great  weight  to  crush  it ; 
that  such  a  cube  of  granite  or  marble,  though  much  stronger,  might  also  be  crushed ;  but 
I  feel  it  difficult  to  form  any  conception  of  a  weight  that  would  crush*such  a  cube  of  iron, 
and  though  a  similar  arch  of  stone  would  have  more  surface  in  contact,  yet  as  its  com- 
parative weight  (allowing  for  the  difference  of  specific  gravity)  would  be  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sur&ce  of  its  section,  its  advantages  on  the  one  hand,  of  having  more  points 
of  bearing,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  much  inferior  to  the  advantage,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  derived  fh>m  the  greater  hardness  and  tenacity  of  the  materials,  and  the  great 
decrease  of  absolute  weight. 

Presuming  then,  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  next  be 
required  that  all  ito  parts  should  contribute  their  due  proportion  of  resistance  to  the 
pressure,  and  that  when  so  constructed,  every  part  should  have  a  disposition  to  renuiin  at 
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rest,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  so  framed,  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  any  force  tending 
to  slter  its  form  or  position,  whether  from  external  violence,  or  from  imperfection,  or  in- 
equality in  its  parts.  Although  the  parts  of  the  bridge  'may  be  so  put  together  as  to 
become  one  united  fimne,  I  should  think  it  right,  nevertheless,  so  to  construct  the  arch, 
that  independent  of  the  framing  between  the  arch  and  the  roadway,  it  should  be  equal  to 
the  support  of  the  superincumbent  weight ;  and  in  order  that  it  should  be  so,  it  ought  to 
have  such  a  curvature  as  to  counteract  the  unequal  pressure  created  by  the  increase  of 
width  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  or  an  increased  weight  on  the  crown  of  the  arch,  or  both  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  advisable,  that  instead  of  the  three  circular  members  or  %gments  above  the 
arch,  uniting  into  one  on  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  thereby  diminishing  their  weight,  each 
of  these  segments  might  be  continued  distinctly,  but  resting  on  or  touching  each  other  at 
the  crown  ;  and  in  the  plan  also,  each  rib  should  be  continued  independent  of  the  others. 

Mr,  John  Rentaef  of  Stamford  Street,  observes  that  were  the  arch  a  semicircle,  ellipsis, 
or  other  curve,  in  which  some  of  the  frames  or  voussoirs  had  but  a  small  inclination  to  the 
horizon*  the  friction  arising  from  the  gravity  of  those  frames  would  be  greater  than  their 
weight  would  overcome,  and  of  course  would  act  by  pressure  only  ;  but  in  the  present  case, 
the  arch  is  so  flat,  that  I  apprehend  every  frame  may  be  considered  as  a  wedge^  if  its  sur- 
ikoe  were  perfiectly  smooth  and  straight,  and  not  prevented  from  sliding  by  joggles  or  other 
contrivances ;  but  as  each  frame  is  proposed  to  be  connected  by  proper  joggles  or  con- 
trivances to  the  other,  and  the  whole  loaded  so  as  to  be  in  equilibrio,  except  as  far  as  the 
materials  will  yield  by  the  weight  of  the  superstructure!  I  apprehend  it  may  in  a  great 
d^ree  be  conndered  as  a  single  frame,  which  can  only  be  destroyed  by  crushing  its  parts. 

Afr-.  Johi  S&uthem,  Engineer,  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  observes,  liuit  the  design  repre- 
sents the  parts  as  one  fnme ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  execute  it  so  as  to  have 
that  effect,  nor  even  that  parts  can  be  combined  so  accurately  as  to  form  wedges  of  so 
great  a  length  as  to  reach  from  the  arch  to  the  road ;  nor  do  I  think  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  so  constructed ;  because,  as  settlement  will  certainly  take  place  in  some  degree, 
when  the  centees  are  struck,  an  immense  pressure  may  possibly  be  brought  on  some  of  the 
eccentric  arches  in  the  spandrills,  which  are  evidently  not  calculated  for  such  an  effect.  It 
la  better  that  the  construction  should  be  such  as  to  direct  the  pressure  of  force  on  those 
parts  intended  and  able  to  bear  it.  I  therefore  consider  the  lower  part  only  of  the  bridge, 
or  the  arch,  constituted  by  the  concentric  curves,  and  which  I  desire  to  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  arch,  as  answering  the  end  of  wedges  or  arch  stones;  all  the  superincumbent 
matter  I  consider  as  weight,  the  pressure  of  the  greatest  part  of  which  is,  however,  increased 
by  the  declination  from  the  perpendicular  of  the  members  or  pillars  which  point  to  the 
centre  of  the  arch*  and  which  communicate  to  it  this  pressure.  The  eccentric  members, 
which  form  arches  in  the  spandrills,  of  less  curvature  than  the  principal  arch,  can  only  be 
used  in  keeping  the  long  pillars  from  bending  under  the  pressure  they  sustain.  Indeed, 
were. the  whole  pressure  of  the  bridge,  by  any  accident,  to  come  upon  any  one  of  these 
spandrill  arches,  and  were  it  made  strong  enough  to  redst  the  pressure,  the  pushing  or  hori- 
lontal  force  acting  against  the  abutments  to  overset  them,  would  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  flatness  or  radius  of  the  said  arch. 

J%e  second  qmeatum  propounded  by  tine  committee  was,  whether  the  strength  of  the  arch 
is  affected,  and  in  what  manner,  by  the  proposed  increase  of  its  width  towards  the  two 
abutments^  when  considered  both  vertically  and  horizontally ;  and  if  so,  what  form  should 
the  bridge  gradually  acquire? 

Dr.  Neoil  Masiefym  apprehended  that  the  strength  of  the  bridge  would  be  somewhat 
increased  vertically,  and  idso  horizontally,  according  to  the  length  of  the  bridge,  by  the 
increase  of  ita  width  towards  the  extremities  or  abutments ;  but  that  it  is  increased  princi- 
pally in  the  direction  of  its  width,  so  as  better  to  resist  the  stroke  of  the  mast  of  a  ship 
going  up  or  down  the  river. 

7%e  Rev.  A.  Robertton  stated  that  the  arch  will  certainly  be  affected  by  increasing  the 
width  of  the  bridge  towards  the  abutments.  Such  a  form  will  decrease  the  strength  of 
the  arch,  to  bear  the  roadway  and  any  weight  upon  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  will 
increase  the  strength  of  the  bridge  to  resist  any  force  tending  to  press  it  out  of  the  vertical 
plane.  The  foUowing  are  the  reasons  for  this  opinion: — If  the  weights  of  the  several 
parts  be  so  proportioned,  as  to  give  the  whole  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  strength,  the 
quantity  of  matter  over  any  point  in  the  arch  must  be  fixed  according  to  the  weight  at  the 
crown  or  at  the  abutment;  it  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished,  if  that  law  is 
observed  by  which  a  maximum  of  strength  is  obtained.  If,  therefore,  the  bridge  increase 
in  width  fixym  the  crown  to  the  abutments,  the  quantity  of  iron  being  in  an  horizontal,  it 
must  be  decreased  in  a  vertical  direction.  Consequently,  the  strength  of  the  bridge  will 
continually  diminish  in  a  vertical  direction  from  the  crown  to  the  abutments. 

Mr,  PUxjifair  thought  that  the  proposed  increase  of  width  at  the  extremities,  though 
necessary  to  steady  the  bridge  in  the  horizontal  directiont  and  to  preserve  it  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  is  an  additional  load  towards  the  haunches  of  the  bridge,  and  tends  still 
more  to  remove  the  distribution  of  the  weight  from  that  which  the  equilibrium  requires. 
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Though  there  seems  to  be  in  the  manner  of  framing,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  materials^ 
abundant  proyision  made  to  supply  this  want  of  equilibrium,  yet  as  the  tendency  of 
so  great  an  increase  of  pressure  at  the  haunches  must  be  to  make  the  arch  spring  at  the 
crown,  it  may  perhaps  be  expedient  to  make  the  wedges  near  the  crown  deeper  and  hearier, 
in  comparison  of  the  rest,  than  is  proposed  in  the  plan.  I  am  aware,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  the  power  of  the  iron  bars  that  compose  the  framework  of  the  bridge,  to  resist  ex- 
tension as  weli  as  compression,  and  to  draw  as  well  as  to  thrust  (quite  different  fitnn  what 
happens  in  stone^  where  it  is  the  latter  only  which  takes  place),  may  render  this  pre- 
caution unnecessary.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  construction  of  arches  of 
iron  are  the  only  good  judges  in  this  case. 

Mr.  J.  Bobesom  did  not  think  the  mode  of  widening  the  bridge  towards  the  ends  can  be 
materially  improred.  This  additional  width  does  contribute  to  increase  the  load  on  the 
haunches,  which  are  already  overloaded ;  but  they  are  so  stiff,  if  united  with  moderate 
care,  that  they  are  vastly  stronger  than  is  necessary,  and  will  not  be  sensibly  affected  by 
this  addition.  It  is  in  some  degree  hanging  work,  that  is,  hanging  by  the  rest,  and  not  by 
any  regular  abutment.  This  might  be  given  it,  as  in  the  JPont  Admirdhk  between  Calais 
and  Ardres,  which  I  examined  with  great  attention  many  years  aoo.  But  this  would 
require  a  most  difficult  framing,  with  oblique  angles,  each  frame  and  each  tie  requiring  a 
mould  for  itself  and  it  would  not  be  one  fiftieth  stronger. 

Dr.  Chariet  Hntton  says,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  ^e  bridge  will  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  an  increase  of  its  width  towards  the  two  extremities  or  abutmoits,  eq>ecially  if  the  coureea 
or  parts  be  connected  together  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  the  first  qnesdon  ; 
for  thus  the  extent  of  the  base  of  the  arch  at  the  iifipost  being  enlarged,  the  strength  or 
resistance  of  the  abutment  will  be  increased  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  weight  and 
thrust  of  the  arch,  and  consequently  will  resist  and  support  it  more  firmly.  The  arch 
itself  will  thus  also  acquire  a  great  increase  of  strength  and  stability,  both  firom  the  quantity 
and  disposition  of  the  materials,  as  well  vertically  as  horixontally,  by  which,  in  the  latter 
direction  in  particular,  the  arch  will  be  better  enabled  to  preserve  its  true  vertical  positioiiy 
and  to  resist  the  force  or  shock  of  any  thing  striking  apunst  it  in  the  horiaontal  direction ; 
and  for  the  better  security  in  these  particulars,  considering  the  immense  stretch  of  the 
arch,  it  will  be  perhaps  adrisable  to  enlarge  the  width  in  the  middle  to  50  feet  instead  of 
45  feet,  and  at  the  extremities  to  100  feet  instead  of  90  feet,  as  proposed  in  the  design. 
As  to  the  form  of  this  width  or  enlargement,  the  side  of  the  arch  might  be  bounded  by  a 
circular  arch  or  by  any  curve  that  will  look  more  graeeAil,  perhaps  a  very  eeoentrio  dlipae 
will  answer  as  well  as  any  other  curve,  or  better. 

Mr,  Atwood  observed,  that  the  proposed  increase  of  breadth  near  the  abutment  does  not 
appear  to  affect  the  strength  of  the  bridge  in  a  vertical  direction ;  but  a  more  eflfeetual 
resistance  will  be  opposed  in  consequence  of  this  form  to  any  force  which  noay  be  applied 
horixontally,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  arch  to  alter  its  position  in  that 
direction. 

CoUmd  7\nM  stated,  that  the  increasing  breadth  of  the  arch  at  the  abutments  seema 
to  afford  no  advantage  in  the  vertical  section,  on  the  supposition  that  no  force  except 
gravity  could  act  upon  it ;  but  considering  the  length  and  breadth,  it  appears  a  wise  pre- 
caution to  resist  any  force  acting  in  a  horizontal  direction,  such  as  wind,  the  masts  of 
vessels,  &c,  and  as  a  guard  against  vibration  ;  perhaps  the  strongest  form  cf  widening  the 
bridge  would  be  by  constructing  the  sides  in  straight  lines  fitmi  the  centre  to  the  abut- 
ments, but  the  present  proposal  is  cheaper,  and  may  answer  the  objeet. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Jtuop  says,  that  widening  the  bridge  towards  the  ends  will  be  attended  with 
many  inconveniences,  and  a  great  extra  expense ;  it  is  worth  consideration  whether  it  may 
not  have  sufficient  strength  to  counteract  any  lateral  bias  by  other  means.  I  am  mu^ 
duposed  to  believe  that  if  the  braces  which  connect  the  ribs  with  each  other,  instead  of 
being  rectangular  with  the  ribs,  were  to  be  connected  diagonally,  so  as  to  form  triangles, 
little  more  would  be  wanted  to  give  it  the  necessary  stiffiiess ;  but  when,  in  additicm  to  this 
I  consider  that  the  whole  covering  of  the  bridge  under  the  roadway  may  be  of  iron  plates, 
or  reticular  gratings  with  flenches^  so  that  they  may  be  put  together  with  screw  bolts  and 
nutts  of  cast-iron,  or  with  eye  bolts  and  cotters,  and  form  one  great  iron  plate  or  grating  of 
45  feet  in  width  ;  I  have  no  conception  of  its  being  capable  of  any  sensible  flexibility  edge* 
ways ;  and  by  diagonal  braces,  in  a  vertical  as  well  as  horiaontal  positioii,  whieh  I  conceive 
may  be  applied  without  much  difficulty,  and  without  the  aid  of  malleable  iron.  I  should 
have  no  apprehension  of  its  being  liable  to  any  material  injury  firom  any  external  violoiee* 
and  upon  &e  whole  I  believe,  that  an  arch  of  600  fiset  span,  similar  to  that  in  qaestiont 
with  such  improvements  as  it  may  be  susceptible  o^  is  practicable,  and  ci^Mible  of  being 
i^endered  a  durable  edifice. 

Mr.  J,  Rtwdt  observed,  that  the  strength  of  the  arch  will  be  very  much  increased 
horizontally,  by  the  increase  of  width  towards  its  two  extremities.  But  I  do  not  think  any 
advantage  will  arise  to  it  vertically  from  this  increase,  but  rather  on  the  contrary ;  for,  as 
the  additional  width  wiU  also  increase  the  weight,  it  cannot  be  made  in  equilibrium  unless 
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the  iron  work  is  made  lighter.  Vertical  ribe  seem  the  most  natural  and  easy  method,  and 
if  well  braeed  might  probably  answer  the  purpose ;  but  the  increase  of  width  towards  the 
extremities  is  certainly  the  strongest  method  of  steadying  the  arch.  If  the  bridge  was  to 
be  made  50  feet  wide  at  the  crown,  and  100  feet  at  the  extremities,  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Jamu  Wait,  at  Heathfield,  near  Birmingham,  thought  Huit  the  width  of  the  road- 
way of  the  bridge  ought  not  to  be  less  than  60  feet,  including  the  parapets  on  each  side. 
In  respect  to  the  effects  of  storms  and  common  accidents,  such  an  arch  would  be  sufficiently 
staUe»  without  being  widened  at  the  ends ;  but  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  it  were 
90  feet  wide  at  each  end,  such  extra  width  decreasing  gradually,  so  that,  at  150  feet  firom 
each  end,  it  should  be  reduced  to  the  width  of  60  feet,  from  which  points  the  sides  would  be 
parallel  fer  900  feet  of  the  length.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  uprights  which  stand  upon 
the  arch  and  support  the  roadway  should  be  perpendicular,  as  well  as  the  feces  of  the 
abutments  aboYC  the  spring  of  the  arch,  as  the  uprights  would  in  that  position  be  stronger. 
The  segments  of  flat  arches  in  the  spandrills,  if  they  acted  at  all  as  arches,  would  have  a  pre- 
judicial effect,  as  they  would  pudh  with  great  force  against  the  abutments,  in  points  where 
they  were  less  able  to  resist  than  at  the  spring  of  the  real  arch.  One  reason  for  enlarging 
the  width  of  the  bridge  to  60  feet  is,  the  very  great  concourse  of  carriages  and  passengers, 
which  may  be  expected  in  that  situation,  and  which  1  apprehend  would  be  greater  than 
now  cross  at  either  London  or  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  surdy  60  feet  is  narrow  enough  for 
any  principal  street  in  London,  as  this  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  John  Sowtkem  observed,  that  the  pillars  that  carried  the  road  being  radii  from  the 
centra  the  weight  per  foot  long  of  the  road  ought  to  decrease  from  the  crown,  or  summit 
of  the  bridge,  towsrds  the  abutments,  in  order  to  obtain  the  equilibrium  of  the  arch ;  and 
consequently,  instead  of  increasing  in  width,  the  road  ought  to  decrease  towards  the  abut- 
ments, supposing  it  to  have  the  same  depth  of  section.  If  it  keep  the  same  width,  or 
have  parallel  sufes^  it  ought  to  get  thinner  towards  the  abutments,  and  still  more  so  if  it 
widen. 

By  the  plan  it  appears  to  be  twice  the  width  at  the  abutments  that  it  is  at  the  crown,  in 
which  case  the  thickness  at  the  crown  should  be,  to  that  at  the  abutments,  nearly  as  two 
and  two-thirds  to  one,  in  order  to  affect  the  equilibrium :  this  is,  however,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  weight  of  the  arch  is  of  little  consideration  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
road,  by  which  I  mean  the  sleeper  plates,  Cornish  flags,  pavement.  See, 

It  b  hence  evident  that  the  road  may  take  any  form  in  the  plan,  by  mft^ing  its  thickness 
correspond  with  the  wnght  demanded  by  the  equilibrium ;  but  I  must  prefer  parallel  sides, 
because  of  the  great,  if  not  insuperable  ^fficulty  of  making  them  curved ;  and  because  I  do 
not  perceive  that  much  advantage  can  be  gained  towards  horisontal  stability  by  that  form, 
which  seems,  as  I  conceive,  to  be  the  main  object,  but  which  may  be  better  attained  by 
diagonal  braces. 

Mr,  WUUam  ReynoUM,  of  CoUhrooke  Dale,  says,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  strength  of  the 
bridge  is  very  materially  affected  by  the  increase  of  width  towards  the  extremities,  and 
which  will  operate  in  a  fevourable  manner  in  every  respect,  as  it  not  only  stren^ens  the 
lateral  bearing,  but  gives  a  greater  abutment  to  the  pressure  endways,  which  will  be  very 
advantageous. 

Mr,  Chariet  Bage,  of  Shrewdnay,  observed,  it  was  an  excellent  thought  to  make  the 
bridge  wider  at  the  ends  than  in  the  centre,  not  only  for  the  convenience  of  the  passage  over 
it,  but  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  giving  firnmess  to  resist  tempests,  or  any  other 
horisontal  pressure. 

Tftc  third  question  to  be  answered  was  highly  important,  as  it  demanded  in  what  propor- 
tion should  the  weight  be  distributed  from  the  centre  to  the  abutments,  to  make  &e  a^ch 
uniformly  strong? 

Dr.  NevU  M4ukefyiie  apprehended  this  question  to  relate  to  the  principle  of  equilibration. 
But  considering  the  question  to  be  relative  to  the  strength  of  cohesion  of  a  perpendicular 
section  of  the  bridge,  as  opposed  to  the  stress  arising  from  the  weight  acting  against  it  to 
overcome  it,  it  appears  to  me  to  make  the  bridge  equally  strong  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
the  thickness  of  the  rib  frames  should  be  diminidied  more  and  more  in  going  fit>m  the 
eentre  to  the  extremities  of  the  bridge^  and  tiiat  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the 
hei^^t  of  the  perpendicular  section  above  the  arch*  This  it  is  evident  will  much  diminish 
the  quantity  of  materials  and  wei^t  of  the  bridge^  and  thereby  furtiier  strengthen  the 
bridge,  and  Icmrnn  the  expense,  lliia  subtraction  of  the  materials,  however,  in  going 
towards  the  ends,  is  contrary  to  what  is  required  for  an  arch  of  equilibration,  at  least  of  a 
circular  one. 

Bev,  A.  Bobertaom,  previous  to  answering  this  third  query,  stated  the  following  particulars 
relating  to  the  eirde,  of  which  the  arch  of  the  bridge  would  be  a  part     The  diameter  is 

li!^  or  1449^  feet,  the  circumference  4554-1010S76S.     The  length  of  the  arch  of  the 
IS 

bridge  will  be  618-5987«4S7  feet,  and  its  magnitude  48<>  54^.     Having  ascectained  these 
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particulars,  I  proceeded,  with  a  riew  to  answer  this  third  question,  to  calculate  the  propor- 
tional weight  at  the  extremity  of  every  fifth  foot  from  the  crown  of  the  bridge^  the  weight 
at  the  crown  being  supposed  to  be  one.  These  are  put  down  in  the  following  table :  the 
first  column  contains  the  length  of  arches  in  jfeetfirom  the  crown ;  the  second  column  contains 
the  weights  at  the  extremities  of  these  lengths ;  the  length  of  arch  and  the  weights  at  the 
extremity  of  that  length  being  in  the  same  line,  and  a4joining  to  one  another.  If  therefore 
it  be  determined  upon  that  the  weight  at  the  crown  shall  be  any  number  as  m,  the  wdgfat 
at  the  extremity  of  erery  fifth  foot  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numb^  in  the 
second  column  of  the  first  table  by  ».  As  the  length  of  half  the  arch  is  309*299,  the  last 
length  u  not  a  complete  multiple  of  5. 

If  the  weight  OTer  a  portion  of  the  arch  at  the  abutment  be  giTen,  the  weight  at  the 
crown  may  be  ascertain^  Thus  if  the  weight  over  a  portion  of  the  arch  of  10  feet  at  the 
abutment  be  or,  the  weight  x  divided  by  11*991 1  will  give  the  weight  at  the  crown. 
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45 
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60 
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10579 

220 

11507 
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1-3030 

65 

101210 

145 

1-0623 

225 

1-1583 

305 

1-3150 

70 

101410 

150 

10669 
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11661 

309*299 

1*3256 

75 

101620 

155 

10716 

235 

1-1741 

80 

101850 

160 

10765 

240 

1*1824 

From  the  fbrm  of  the  bridge,  and  the  law  by  which  the  weights  over  the  several  parts 
must  be  regulated,  it  is  evident  from  the  table,  that  proceeding  from  the  crown  to  either 
of  the  abutments  the  quantity  of  metal  must  be  less  and  less  in  proportion  than  the  spaces 
occupied  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  metal  must  become  more  and 
more  rarified.  It  therefore  fi>llows,  that  proceeding  frt>m  either  abutment  to  the  crown, 
the  metal  must  become  more  and  more  condensed.  The  limit  of  condensation  at  the 
crown,  however,  is  that  of  solidity,  and  therefore  a  greater  weight  cannot  be  laid  over  a 
given  portion  of  the  arch  at  the  abutment,  than  that  which,  regulated  according  to  the 
established  law,  will  render  it  necessary  to  use  solid  blocks  of  metal  at  the  crown. 

Afr.  Flayfair  replied,  that  the  distribution  of  the  weight,  so  that  these  wedge-form  frames 
may  be  in  equilibrio,  and  may  support  themselves  even  if  they  were  not  connected  but  by 
their  mutual  pressure,  can  easily  be  determined,  but  will  give  a  construction  hardly  ap- 
plicable in  practice.  The  equilibrium  of  the  parts  would  require  that  the  weights  of  the 
wedge,  at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  should  not  exceed  the  weight  of  that  at  the  crown,  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  that  of  six  to  five,  and  that  at  all  the  intermediate  points,  this  dif- 
ference of  one-fifth  should  diminish,  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  crown  diminishes. 
■Thus  the  crown  wedge  being  of  the  weight  a,  the  wedge  at  the  abutment  should  be  of  the 

weight  A  +  ^ ;  the  first  wedge  from  the  crown,  a  •«•  _-^l — ■^;  the  second  a  + ^ ;  the 

third  a  + ~ ;  and  so  on  lor  all  the  other  thirty-one  frames  that  compose  one^half  of  the 

5  +  31" 

bridge,  computing  the  distance  from  the  crown  by  the  ^Moe  between  the  crown  and  the 
middle  point  on  the  base  of  each  frame.  This  is  obviously  so  remote  firom  the  pn^iosed 
figure  of  the  bridge,  and  from  any  that  it  can  posubly  have,  that  the  notion  of  '"*^^«"g 
the  parts  balance  one  another,  or  support  themselves  by  their  wei^t  alone^  must  be  entirdy 
abandoned.  It  may  be  abandoned  too  without  any  loss  to  the  firmness  and  stability  of  the 
bridge,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  already  remarked.  The  perfect  balance  of  the  parts 
is  only  necessary,  if  the  frames  are  unconnected  and  free  to  slip  on  one  another ;  the  moment 
that  any  connection  bv  diagonal  braces  or  other  means  is  established  between  them,  the  prin- 
ciple of  equilibrium  is  in  effect  departed  from,  and  therefore  has  never  been  had  recourse 
to  in  any  instance  of  an  iron  bridge  hitherto  constructed.  When  therefore  it  is  asserted 
that  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Thames  is  not  meant  to  stand  on  the  principle  of  equUi- 
l^rium,  I  do'  not  mean  in  the  slightest  degree  to  object  to  its  construction. 
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Mr.  J.  Jiobeton  could  not  answer  this  question  without  considering  the  manner  of  acting 
of  every  bar  almost,  to  see  what  are  in  a  state  of  compression,  and  what  are  on  the  stretch. 
Did  the  main  ring  alone  act,  and  act  like  masonry,  the  load  on 
every  point  of  it  should  be  as  the  cube  of  a  line,  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  arch  through  the  point,  till  it  meet  a  horizontal  line. 
Thus  the  weights  on  a,  6,  and  c,  should  be  as  o  d',  o  e*,  o/*,  0  being 
the  centre,  nndfd  horizontal.  But  in  a  mass  of  frame- work  like 
this,  the  equilibration  theory  is  of  very  little  use. 

Ihr.  Charles  Hutton  says,  to  make  the  arch  uniformly  strong 
throughout,  it  ought  to  be  made  an  arch  of  equilibration,  so  as  to 
be  equally  balanced  in  every  part  of  its  extent.  When  the  materials 
of  an  arch  are  uniform  and  solid,  then  to  find  the  weight  over  every  part  of  the  curve,  so  as 
to  put  the  arch  in  equillbrio,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  find  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  arch 
in  every  part,  or  the  height  of  the  extrados,  or  back  of  the  arch,  over  every  point  of  the 
intrados  or  soffite  of  the  under  curves  of  the  arch.  In  the  case  of  the  present  design,  a 
strict  mathematical  precision  is  not  to  be  expected,  or  attained  by  mere  calculation  on  ac- 
count of  the  open  frame-works  of  iron  in  parts  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  content  with  a  near  approach  to  that  point  of  perfection,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  degree  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  safety  and  convenience.  Now 
this  can  be  conveniently  done  by  a  comparison  of  the  present  design  of  a  bridge  with  the 
example  cX  a  similar  intrados  curve  in  the  4th  prop,  of  my  Treatise  on  Bridges.  By  that  ex- 
ample it  appears  that  the  weight  above  every  point  on  the  soffite  curve  should  increase 
exactly  in  proportion  as  the  cube  of  the  secant  of  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arch,  from 
the  centre  or  middle  to  the  several  points  in  going  towards  the  abutments.  This  proportion, 
though  it  require  an  infinite  weight  or  thickness  at  the  extremities  of  a  whole  semicircle, 
where  the  arch  rises  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  yet  for  a  small  part  of  the  circle  near 
the  vertex,  the  necessary  increase  of  weight  or  thickness  towards  the  extremities  is  in  a 
d^ree  very  consistent  with  the  convenient  use  and  structure  of  such  a  bridge,  as  will  be 
evident  by  a  glance  of  the  figure  and  curve  of  that  example.  For  as  the  whole  extent  of 
the  soffite  arch  in  the  present  design  is  but  about  48^  54'  or  24°  27'  on  each  side  from  the 
middle  point  to  the  abutments,  that  is  iittle  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  arch  in  that 
example,  therefore,  by  cutting  out  the  fourth  part  of  the  arch,  it  will  give  us  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  requisite  diape  of  the  whole  structure,  and  increase  in  the  thickness  when  the 
materials  are  solid,  or  at  least  the  increase  in  weight  over  every  point  in  the  soffite,  that  is, 
the  figure  exhibits  a  curve  for  the  scale  of  such  increase.  Or  if  we  compute  the  numend 
values  of  the  weights  or  thickness  by  the  rule  in  that  example,  in  the  proportion  of  the  cube 
of  the  secants,  they  will  be  as  in  the  annexed  table,  which  is  computed  for  every  degree  iii 
the  arch  from  the  middle,  supposing  the  middle  thickness  or  weight  to  be  10.     And  the 


n«M».iw.  :      Weight  or 
Degree.  1         Height. 

Degree. 

Weight  or      1 
Height. 

Degree. 

Weight  or 
Height. 

Degree. 

Weight  or 
Height. 

0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

10-000 
10-000 
10-018 
10-041 
10O73 
10115 
10166 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

10-227 
10298 
10-379 
10-470 
10-572 
10-685 
10-810 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

10-947 
11-096 
11-258 
11-434 
11-625 
11-831 
12-052 

21 
22 
23 
24 
244 

12-290 
12-546 
12-821 
13-116 
13-272 

true  representation  of  the  figure  as  constructed  from  these  numbers,  or  the  extrados  curve 
determining  the  teue  scale  of  weight  or  thickness  over  every  such  point  in  the  soffite 
curve,  is  here  exhibited.  Here  the  thickness  or  height  in  the  middle  being  supposed  10, 
the  vertical  thickness  or  height  of  the  outer  curve  above  the  inner  at  the  extremities  is 
13 '272,  or  nearly  13),  and  the  other  intermediate  thicknesses  at  every  d^ree  from  the 
vertex  are  as  denoted  by  the  numbers  in  the  latter  colunm  of  the  table.  If  the  thickness 
at  the  top  be  supposed  7,  8,  or  12,  or  any  other  number  instead  of  10,  all  the  other  numbers 
must  be  changed  in  the  same  proportion.  Now  the  upper  curve  in  this  figure  is  con- 
structed from  these  computed  tabular  numbers,  and  exhibits  an  exact  scale  of  the  increase 
of  weight  or  thickness,  to  a»  to  make  the  whole  an  arch  of  equilibration,  or  of  uniform 
strength  throughout  when  the  materials  are  of  uniform  shape  and  weight ;  and  in  this  case 
the  upper  curve  does  not  sensibly  differ  from  a  circular  arch  in  any  part  of  it ;  but  as  the 
convenient  passage  over  the  bridge  requires  that  the  height  or  thickness  at  the  extremities 
or  imposts  Should  be  a  great  deal  more  than  in  proportion  to  these  numbers,  denoting  the 
equilibrium  of  weight,  it  therefore  follows  that  the  firame-work  of  the  pieces  above  the 
arch  in  the  filling-up  of  the  flanks  ought  to  be  lighter  and  lighter,  or  cast  of  a  form  more 
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and  more  light  and  open  as  in  the  design,  so  as  to  bring  the  loading  in  those  pai;3ts  as  near 
to  the  equilibrium  wei^t  as  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  iron  frames  will  permit. 

3&.  J.  Rmnie  obserred,  that  different  methods  may  be  adopted  of  rendering  the  arch 
equally  strong  throughout.  It  may  be  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  frames  and  loading 
charged  on  them  towards  tibe  extremities,  so  as  to  counterbalanee  that  at  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  or  it  may  partly  be  done  by  weight,  and  partly  by  longitudinal  braces,  placed  in  such 
a  direction  as  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  latter  method  will  be  found  rerj  useful 
in  this  arch,  particularly  if  put  in  additiixi  to  the  wei^t  which  forms  the  equilibrio»  for,  aa 
I  apprehend,  it  will  be  impoanble  to  prevent  the  iron  from  yielding  in  some  degree ;  this 
yielding  will  be  greatest  where  the  depths  of  the  materials  are  least,  which  is  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch,  in  which  cases  the  braces  will  act  in  opposition  to  it,  with  more  effect  than  the 
simple  gravity  of  whatever  load  may  be  placed  upon  it. 

Mr,  Attwood  stated  that  the  distribution  of  weight  among  the  sections,  so  as  to  form,  an 
arch  of  equilibration,  depends  on  the  angles  of  the  sections  which  form  the  entire  arch.  If 
the  angles  should  be  equal,  and  of  the  nuignitude  stated,  the  weight  of  each  section  and  the 
pressure  on  it  appears  from  calculation  to  be  as  set  forth  in  the  table  which  follows.  The 
dimensions  of  the  proposed  bridge  being 

Height  of  the  middle  arch        -  -  -  -    tf  5    feet. 

Span    ------ 

Radius  -  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  wedges  which  form  the  arch 
Angle  of  each  wedge  or  section 

Tlie  inclination  of  the  successive  abutments  to  the  vertical  line  is  calculated  from  the 
angle  of  each  section,  46'  34'''S14,  a  degree  of  exactness  not  necessary,  except  to  prevent  the 
small  errors  fitmi  accumulating.  The  angles  of  the  abutments,  entered  in  the  second  column 
of  the  table,  are  expressed  to  the  nearest  minute  of  a  degree.  The  weight  of  the  highest  or 
middle  section,  denoted  by  the  letter  A,  is  assumed  equal  to  unity,  t^  weight  of  all  the 
other  sections  being  in  proportion  to  it. 


.     6S 

-  000 

-  724-8 

-  63 

.  46'  S4'-314. 


Sectloni. 

Angolsr  Dlitances  of 

the  Abatmsntii  from. 

the  Vertical  line. 

Weightsofthe  l^ectJons. 

Freuure  on  the  Sec- 
tion! next  following. 

Siimi  of  the  WelgfaU  of 

the  Sections,  deducting 

the  Weight  of  half  the 

flrtt  Section. 

A 

0-23' 

1-000 

73-82 

•500 

B 

1-10 

1-000 

73-83 

1-500 

C 

1-56 

1-001 

73-86 

2-501 

D 

S-43 

1002 

73-90 

3*503 

E 

3-30 

1<X)3 

73-95 

4-506 

F 

416 

1O05 

74-02 

5-510 

G 

5-3 

1-007 

74-10 

6-517 

H 

5-49 

1-009 

74-20 

7-526 

I 

6-36 

1-012 

74-31 

8-538 

K 

7-22 

1-015 

74-43 

9-553 

L 

8-9 

1-019 

74-57 

10-57 

M 

8-56 

1-023 

74-72 

11-59 

N 

9-43 

1-027 

74-89 

12-62 

O 

10-29 

1-032 

75-07 

13-65 

P 

11-15 

1-037 

75-26 

14-69 

Q 

12-2 

1-043 

75-47 

15-73 

R 

12-48 

1-049 

75-70 

16-78 

S 

13-35 

1-055 

75-94 

17-84 

T 

14-22 

1-062 

76-20 

18-90 

U 

15-8 

1-069 

76-47 

19-97 

V 

.    15-55 

1-077 

76-76 

21*04 

W 

16-41 

1-086 

77-06 

22-13 

X 

17-28 

1-094 

77-38 

23-22 

Y 

18-14 

1-104 

77-72 

24-33 

Z 

19-1 

1-114 

78-08 

25-44 

A 

19-48 

1-124 

78-45 

26-57 

B 

2034 

1*135 

78-84 

27-70 

C 

21-21 

1-147 

79-25 

28-85 

D 

22-7 

1-159 

79-68 

30*01 

E 

22-54 

1172 

80-13 

31-18 

P 

23-40 

1-185 

80*60 

32-36 

G 

24-29 

1-199 

81*09 

33*56 
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Mr,  John  Sou^em  ttated  that  the  weight  of  a  foot  long  of  the  rood,  at  any  point  a,  ought 
to  be  to  the  weight  of  the  same  length  at  d^  as  the  cube  of  the  cosine  of  the  arch  c  6  is  to 
the  cube  of  the  radius,  or  as  the  Ikie  dels  to  the  line  df,  wherein  d  is  the 
centre  of  the  arch  e  b,  b,  the  summit  or  crown,  a  d,  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at 
h,  ee  parallel  to  a  fr,  a/ at  right  angles  to  da,  and  c  o  and  6/ continuations  of 
the  radii  dc  and  db  respectively.  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  bridge, 
wherein  the  point  e  at  the  abutment  is  about  24^  degrees  from  b,  the  weight 
of  a  foot  long  of  the  road,  at  the  abutment  to  that  at  the  crown,  is  as  three 
to  four  nearly. 

As  the  weight  of  the  arch  will  not,  in  foet,  be  inconsiderable,  this  difference 
will  not  be  so  great  as  this  rule  noakes  it,  but  unless  the  real  or  the  relative 
weights  of  the  parts  of  the  bridge  were  given*  it  is  not  easy  to  express  the 
ratio,  required. 

Thefomrtk  quetHam  demanded.  What  pressure  will  each  part  of  the  bridge 
reeeiv^  supposing  it  divided  into  any  given  number  of  equal  sections,  the 
weight  of  the  middle  section  being  known ;  and  ou  what  part,  and  with  what 
force,  will  the  whole  act  upon  the  abutments  ?  Fig.  483. 

2>r.  NevS  Meukefyne,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  acts  as  one  frame  of  iron,  stated 
that  there  would  be  no  horiaontal  thrust  acting  on  the  abutments,  and  the  bridge  will  rest 
and  press  perpeodieular  to  the  horiaon  upon  the  two  abutments*  each  of  which  will  support 
half  its  weight,  and  if  the  thickness  of  the  rib  frames  be  made  in  the  proportion  mentioned 
in  the  answer  to  the  third  question,  the  stress  will  be  alike  on  every  p«rt, 

Beo.  A,  BoberteoH  said,  proceeding  from  the  crown  to  dther  of  the  abutments,  and  sup« 
posing  half  the  luidge  to  be  divided  into  sixty-two  sections,  each  of  them,  except  the  last, 
over  a  portion  of  the  arch  5  feet  in  length,  the  weights  of  the  several  sections  will  be  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  second  column  of  the  following  table.  The  first  column  of  the  table  contains 
the  numbers  of  the  sections  of  half  the  bridge,  reckoning  from  the  crown.  The  second 
column  contains  the  weights  of  each  of  the  sections,  the  weight  of  each  section  being  on  the 
same  line  with  its  number.  The  third  column  contains  the  whole  weight  of  123,  ice,  sections, 
reckoning  frtim  the  crown  of  the  bridge  :  in  this  table  the  weight  at  the  crown  is  supposed 
to  be  1.  I^  therefore,  any  weight  be  determined  upon  for  the  crown,  the  weight  of  any 
section,  r^ulated  according  to  this  determination,  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
weight  so  determined  upon,  by  the  weight  of  the  same  section  in  the  table. 


\$tCoL 

WCM. 

WCW. 

^  lit  Col. 

9dCol. 

M  CoL 

IstCoL 

id  Col, 

Zd  Col. 

1 

4-9969 

4-9969 

22 

5-0120 

110-8500 

43 

5*4374 

221  -5345 

S 

5<X)09 

9-9978 

23 

5*1228 

115-9728 

44 

5-4791 

227*0136 

s 

5O022 

15-0000 

24 

5*1342 

121*1070 

45 

5-4990 

232-5126 

4 

5O031 

20-0031 

25 

51459 

126-2529 

46 

5-5311 

538 -0437 

5 

5-0052 

25-0083 

26 

5*1585 

131-4114 

47 

5-5524 

243-5961 

6 

5-0075 

30-0158 

27 

5*1713 

136*5827 

48 

5-5743 

249  1704 

7 

5-0105 

35-0263 

28 

51847 

141-7674 

49 

5-6047 

254-7751 

8 

5-0150 

40-O413 

29 

5*1987 

146-9661 

50 

5-6319 

260-4070 

9 

5-0164 

45-0577 

30 

5*2134 

152-1795 

51 

5-6600 

266-0670 

10 

5*0220 

50-0797 

31 

5*2247 

157-4047 

52 

5-6887 

271-7557 

11 

5-0231 

551028 

32 

5*2437 

162-6484 

53 

5-7182 

277-4739 

12 

50324 

601352 

33 

5*2604 

167-9088 

54 

5*7484 

283*2223 

13 

5-0375 

65-1727 

34 

5*2652 

173-1740 

55 

5*7797 

289-0020 

14 

5-0439 

70-2166 

35 

5-3067 

178-4807 

56 

5*8114 

294*8134 

15 

5-0509 

75-2675 

36 

5*3127 

183-7934 

5*7 

5*8399 

300-6533 

16 

5-0580 

80*3255 

87 

5-3314 

189-1248 

58 

5-8778 

306-5311 

17 

5-0656 

85-3911 

38 

5-3504 

194*4752 

59 

5*9120 

312*4431 

la 

50740 

90*4651 

39 

5-3704 

199*8456 

60 

5-9400 

318*3831 

19 

5-0827 

95-5478 

40 

^  5-3909 

205-2365 

61 

5-9908 

324*3739 

20 

5-0937 

100*6415 

41 

5-4082 

210-6447 

62 

5-1764 

329*5503 

21 

50965 

105*7380 

42 

5*4524 

216-0971 

The  pressure  against  each  abutment,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  horbon,  ^  724*8, 
the  weight  at  the  crown  being  1.  It,  therefore,  a  weight  be  determined  upon  for  the 
crown,  the  pressure  at  each  abutment  will  be  found  to  be  724*8  times  this  weight.  If 
the  weight  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  arch  adjoining  to  the  abutment  be  given,  the 
weight  at  the  crown  may  be  found  as  mentioned  above,  and  the  horizontal  pressure  at 
the  abutment  may  then  be  determined,  llius,  if  the  weight  of  matter  over  a  portion  of  the 
arch  10  feet  in  length,  adjoining  to  the  abutment,  be  340  tons,  the  weight  at  the  crown  will 
be  88*354,  and  the  horizontal  pressure  at  each  abutment  will  be  20550*9792  tons.     In  this 
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case  the  weight  of  half  the  bridge  will  be  28-354  x  3295503,  which  is  equal  to  9344-0692062 
tons ;  the  weight  of  the  whole  bridge  will  therefore  be  18688*1384124  tons.  As  the  law 
which  secures  a  maximum  of  strength  produces  an  equilibration  throughout  the  whole 
arch,  the  horizontal  pressure  throughout  is  the  same  as  against  the  abutment.  In  a4justing 
the  strength  of  the  abutment  to  resist  the  horizontal  pressure,  the  pressure  must  be  sup- 
posed to  act  in  the  line  from  which  the  arch  springs. 

Mr»  Flayfair  obferTed,  the  pressure  on  the  abutments  will  be  found  by  multiplying  half 
the  weight  of  the  bridge  by  the  number  2*41605,  or  by  multiplying  the  weight  Si  the 
whole  bridge  by  1  *208O2 ;  tiie  pressure  on  each  abutment  will  therefore  exceed  the  whole 
weight  of  the  bridge  by  about  ).  This  immense  pressure  must  be  counteracted  by  abut- 
ments of  great  size,  and  of  the  most  solid  structure ;  it  would  be  worth  while  to  compare 
this  pressure  with  the  thrust  against  the  abutments  or  piers  of  some  well-known  stone 
bridge,  such  as  that  of  Westminster  or  Blackfriars ;  one  would  be  enabled  by  that  means  to 
form  some  notion  of  the  comparative  strength  required  in  the  abutments.  The  rule  above 
laid  down  gives  the  pressure  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  fiuie  of  the  abutment ; 
of  that  pressure  one  part  is  directed  downwards,  and  may  be  had  by  multiplying  the 
foregoing  number  by  *4139,  and  hence  the  perpendicular  pressure  on  the  abutment  is  found 
nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  half  the  bridge. 

The  other  part,  that  which  acts  on  the  abutment  horizontally,  and  whidi  it  is  of  most 
consequence  to  know,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  pressure  formerly  computed*  namely, 
that  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  i^utment,  by  *91,  which  brings  out  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  against  the  abutment,  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  bridge  multiplied  by 
1 099,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  weight  increased  by  one  tenth  part. 

The  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  w^ght  of  the 
bridge  by  1  *188  ;  I  would  not,  however,  have  it  understood  that  this  last  number  is  accurate, 
as  the  investigation  of  it  involves  the  knowledge  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bridge,  the 
exact  determination  of  which  would  require  more  data  and  more  time  than  I  am  in  pos- 
session o£ 

Mr.  J,  Robeton. —  I  cannot  conceive  any  physical  division  of  this  frame,  which  will 
enable  me  to  answer  this  Question ;  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  divide  it  into  great 
wedges,  which  will  abut  on  each  other  like  so  many  stones. 

Dr.  MUner  observed,  that  the  construction  of  the  arch  of  this  bridge  required  the  in- 
genuous and  mutual  conununication  of  the  theorists  and  the  practitioners,  for  computing 
the  horizontal  drift  or  shoot  of  the  bridge,  and  its  action  against  the  abutments. 

Dr.  Chartet  Hutton. —  By  the  equal  sections  mentioned  in  the  question  may  be 
understood  either  vertical  sections  of  equal  weight,  or  those  perpendicular  to  tiie  curve,  of 
equal  weight  or  of  equal  length ;  and  whichever  of  these  is  intended,  their  thrust  or 
pressure  in  direction  of  the  curve  may  be  easily  computed,  if  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
making  experiments  on  the  strength  of  the  frames,  to  know  whether  they  will  bear  those 
pressures,  or  what  degree  of  pressure  they  will  bear  without  being  crushed  to  pieces.  But 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  frames  next  the  abutment  will  suffer  the  greatest  pressure  of  any, 
I  shall  here  give  a  computation  of  the  actual  pressure  there,  which  may  be  sufficient,  since, 
if  the  frames  at  the  abutments  are  capable  of  sustaining  that  greatest  pressure,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  all  the  others^  from  thence  to  the  vertex,  will  be  more  than  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  lesser  loads  or  pressures  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  this  computation  will 
answer  the  latter  and  most  essential  part  of  the  question,  viz.  On  what  part,  and  with  what 
force,  will  the  whole  act  on  the  abutments  ?  Now,  from  tiie  nature  of  an  arch,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  pressure  on  the  abutments  will  be  chiefly  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  impost, 
where  the  lower  frame  rests  on  it,  and  where  we  shaU,  therefore,  in  our  computation, 
suppose  it  to  act ;  and  in  the  calculation,  the  whole  weight  of  the  half-arch  A  O  must  be 
supposed  united  in  its  centre  of  gravity  N.  Then,  if  a  vertical  line  N  M  be  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  N,  by  computation,  it  is  foimd  that  DM  is  nearly  equal  to  160  feet, 
and  consequently  M  E  is  equal  to  140  feet ;  also  if  N  O  be  perpendicular  to  the  impost,  or 


in  the  direction  of  the  arch  at  O  E,  we  shall  have  this  proportion,  viz.  as  M  N  (60)  b  to  the 
weight  of  half  the  arch  (H250  tons),  so  is  NO  (152)  to  the  pressure  on  the  impost  in  the 
direction  of  the  arch  at  O,  and  so  is  M  E  ( 140)  to  the  horizontal  thrust  or  pressure  in  the 
direction  M  E.     This  gives  8233  tons  for  the  pressure  on  the  impost  at  O  in  the  direction 
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of  the  arch,  and  758S  tons  tot  the  horixontal  thnut  in  direction  M  £,  being  the  pressures  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge.  We  may  therefore  estimate  the  greatest  pressure  on  the  east,  or 
abutment  firame^  at  about  8000  or  9000  tons. 

Mr,  Atwood, —  The  weight  of  the  highest  or  middle  sections  being  denoted  by  unity, 
the  proportions  of  the  pressures  on  all  the  other  sections  in  respect  to  unity  will  be  found  in 
the  fourth  column  of  the  table.  If  the  highest  section  should  weigh  100  tons,  it  appears 
from  the  table  that  the  pressure  on  the  first  section,  or  rather  the  pressure  between  the  first 
and  second  section,  will  be  7S00  tons,  and  the  pressure  on  each  of  the  abutments  will  be 
8100  tons.  It  may  be  added,  that  according  to  these  dimensions,  the  weight  of  each  semi- 
arch  will  be  3350  tons,  and  the  weight  of  the  entire  arch  6700  tons. 

TAeJi/ih  quotum  proposed  was.  What  additional  wngbt  will  the  whole  bridge  sustain, 
and  what  will  be  the  efibct  of  a  giren  weight  placed  on  any  of  the  fore -mentioned  sections? 

Dr,  NevS  Mashefyne  stated,  that  an  additional  weight  laid  upon  any  part  of  the  bridge 
will  be  supported  by  the  two  abutments,  each  bearing  its  share  ui  the  inrerse  ratio  of  its 
borisontal  distance  from  the  weight.  The  stress  of  the  weight  on  the  part  it  lies  on  is  as 
the  weight,  and  the  product  of  the  borisontal  distances  from  the  two  ends  of  the  base,  and 
its  stress  upon  the  centre  of  the  bridge  will  be  to  the  stress  there  arising  from  the  pressure 
of  the  whole  bridge,  as  the  weight  laid  on  is  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  bridge. 

Let  us  suppose  the  additional  weight  laid  upon  any  part  of  the  bridge  to  be  that  of  a 
loaded  waggon,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  7  tons ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  bridge 
may  easily  be  made  strong  enough  to  support  this  by  the  connection  of  its  parts ;  but  as  the 
load  might  be  laid  on,  so  as  to  press  upon  tlie  iron  plate  in  the  intenral  between  two  ad- 
jacent ribs,  it  will  be  proper  to  calctilate  the  thickness  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  to  the 
plate  to  sustain  such  pressure.  I  find  that  if  the  interval  of  the  ribs  be  6  feet,  a  plate  of  8 
inches  thiek  will  be  above  ibur  times  stronger  than  what  would  barely  support  the  weight. 

Aeo.  A,  Boberttom,  —  The  maximum  weight  which  the  bridge  will  sustain  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  cast-iron,  and,  as  fiu-  as  I  know,  experiments  have  not  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  strength  of  cast-iron.  As  fiu>,  therefore,  as  relates  to  the  first  part  of  this  query, 
there  are  not  data  sufficient  for  determining  by  calculation  the  weight  required. 

The  effect  of  a  given  weight  placed  over  a  given  point  of  the  arch  may  be  ascertained 
in  the  following  manner.  Let  A,  B,  D,  £,  F, 
represent  the  bridge,  and  suppose  a  given  weight 
to  be  placed  upon  the  point  H,  in  the  roadway ; 
let  the  straight  line  H,  K,  be  perpendicular  to 
the  horizontal  line  A,  F,  and  meet  it  in  K ;  then 
the  effect  of  the  weight  on  H,  will  be  as  the 
rectangle  under  the  parts  A  K,  K  F,  of  the 
borisontal  line.  Hie  pressure  of  a  given  weight 
will  therefore  be  greatest  when  it  is  over  the 
middle  part  or  crown  of  the  arch. 

ilfn  /.  Bobemm. — The  only  portion  of  the  arch  which  can  be  sensibly  affected  by  an 
occasional  load  is  the  crown,  and  40  or  50  feet  on  each  side  of  it.  This  is  already  carrying 
above  300  tons  of  roadway ;  I  imagine  that  any  load  which  can  occasionally  collect  in  that 
portion  will  be  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  to  this  load.  We  have  already  seen,  that  it 
will  increase  the  mutual  compression  about  4}  of  its  own  weight.  If  laid  on  at  180  feet 
from  the  crown,  tliis  must  be  increased  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  5,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  lie  on  the  crown ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  increased  compression  is  of  any  im- 
portance. The  chief  risk  is  from  the  vertical  strain,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
recommended  diagonal  ties,  diverging  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  middle  joint.  If  a 
very  strong  borisontal  transverse  tie  of  wrought-iron  went  across  the  bridge  in  this  place, 
ties  could  be  attached  to  it,  and  to  the  underside  of  the  roadway,  at  considerable  distances 
on  each  side,  which  would  suspend  the  intervening  portion  from  parts  which  have  a  more 
cxtdisive  vertical  connection,  and  would,  in  short,  xnake  it  a  more  obtuse  wedge. 

Dr.  Ckarlea  HuUoH. ^^It  is  perhaps  not<  possible  to  pronounce  exactly  what  additional 
weight  the  bridge  will  sustain  without  breaking,  as  it  depends  on  so  many  circumstances, 
some  of  which  are  not  known.  But  considering  the  great  dimensions  and  strength  of  the 
arch-firames  and  of  the  whole  fiibric,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude,  that  there  is  no  possible 
weight  which  can  pass  over  any  part  of  the  bridge,  even  heavy  loaded  waggons,  whose  pressure 
can  be  great  enough  to  cause  any  danger  to  such  strong  and  massy  materials,  and  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  by  connecting  all  the  frames  tc^^ether,  by  proper  bond  and 
otherwise,  as  moitioned  in  the  answer  to  the  first  question,  the  local  additional  pressure 
will  soon  be  distributed  through  the  whole  series  of  the  iron  framing. 

Mr.  Atwcod.  —  The  sections  being  a4iusted  to  equilibrium  are  to  be  tied  or  joined 
together  by  a  method  described  in  a  detached  drawing ;  this  is  intended  to  prevent  any 
change  in  tiie  positions  of  the  sections,  in  consequence  of  occasional  weight  which  may  be 
brought  to  press  on  any  part  of  the  arch :    any  such  additional  force  of  weight,  if  not 
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opposed,  would  cause  the  sections  immediately  under  tbe  additional  weight  to  descend 
froux  their  places,  wbi<^  cannot  happen  without  the  elevation  of  some  other  sections, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  form  of  the  arch  would  be  altered ;  but  this  change  is  pre- 
vented by  the  &stenings  which  oppose  equally  the  descent  of  any  section,  in  consequence 
of  additional  weight  superincumbent  on  it,  and  the  ascent  of  other  sections  from  the 
excess  of  pressure  caused  by  the  aforesaid  superadded  weight.  But  the  fixm  of  the  arch 
will  be  preserved  entire,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  Edition  of  any  weight  whatever, 
until  the  stress  on  the  joinings  should  be  so  great  as  to  cause  them  to  me  way,  or  to  break 
or  crush  the  substance  of  the  iron  firames  which  compose  the  seotionsL  This  point  of 
security  must  therefore  depend  on  the  cohesive  force  of  the  iron,  and  affords  no  data  for 
precise  calculation;  but  the  ctrcumstances  of  the  construction  afford  some  grounds  for 
forming  a  probable  conjecture  on  the  subject.  The  force  necessary  to  cause  a  change  in 
the  positions  oi  the  sections  depends  on  the  following  drenmstances :  —  1.  On  the  massive 
weight  of  the  sections ;  S.  on  the  strength  of  the  joinings,  which  resists  in  a  certain  degree 
any  force  applied  to  separate  the  sections ;  S.  tbe  pressure  between  the  sur&ces  of  tbe 
contiguous  sections,  which  increases  the  effectual  strength  of  the  ties  or  fostenings. 
According  to  the  dimensions  stated  in  the  table,  the  wo^t  of  each  section  is  from  100  to 
120  tons.  And  since  the  seetions  united  by  the  fostenings  are  bound  or  pressed  together 
with  a  force  or  pressure  from  7800  to  8100  tons,  if  30  or  40  tons  should  be  the  greatest 
occasional  weight  that  may  probably  bear  im  the  same  part  of  the  arch,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  form  of  the  arch  would  be  sensibly  changed  by  the  addition  of  such  a 
weight.  6.  The  horisontal  force,  whidi  might  be  sufficient  to  press  Uie  arch  out  of  the 
vertical  plane,  must  depend  on  numy  circumstances,  some  of  which  can  be  estimated  by  con- 
jecture only.     The  principal  of  these  are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  motive  force,  such  as  the  force  of  the  wind  in  tempestuous  weather,  which  may 
be  in  very  high  winds  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  pounds  on  a  square  foot  of  surfiMse,  when  the 
wind  mnfringet  directly  against  it,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Colonri  Beaufoy  for 
ascertaining  this  point.  2.  The  magnitude  of  the  areas  which  nuty  be  estimated  to  be 
subject  to  this  force  of  pressure.  3.  The  angle  at  which  the  wind  may  strike  upon  it. 
4.  The  effect  of  any  force  in  pressing  the  arch  out  of  the  ratieal  plane  will  be  the  less  in 
proportion  as  the  massive  weight  of  the  iron  used  in  the  construction  is  greater.  Hie 
strength  of  the  ties  or  fostenings  will  aUo^  as  in  a  former  instance,  add  to  &  stability  of 
the  arch,  against  any  force  that  may  press  against  it. 

ilfr.  John  Soudkenu  —  An  additional  weight  or  force  brou^t  upon  any  part  of  the  arch 
will  distort  the  curve  of  equilibration,  (an  imaginary  line,  which  if  tlie  bridge  be  properly 
constructed  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  frames  of  the  arch,)  will  render  it  (the  curve 
of  equilibration)  prominent  opposite  the  additional  force,  and  will  depress  it  at  distant 
points  of  the  arch ;  but  if  these  distortions  of  the  imaginary  curve  keep  within  the  limits 
of  the  frames  of  the  arch,  no  change  of  position  of  the  parts  will  ensue,  nor  will  any  tension 
be  brought  upon  the  limits  of  the  frames ;  but  if  the  distortion  go  beyond  the  said  limits, 
the  joints  of  Uie  frame  will  open  under  the  prominent  and  above  the  depressed  parts  <^  the 
curve,  and  the  bridge  fall,  unless  those  openings  be  prevented  by  means  which  bring  on 
tension  in  the  limbs.  The  force  which  will  bring  on  this  degree  of  distortion  of  the  equilibrial 
curve  is  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  brid«e^  and  nearly  the  depth  of  the  frame 
jointly ;  and  I  am  induced  to  believe  from  an  experunent  I  have  made,  that  if  the  frames 
be  8  feet  deep,  the  weight  which  would  produce  this  effect  would  not  be  less  than  100  feet 
long  of  the  road. 

The  Sixth  QuesfioM.— Supposing  the  bridge  executed  in  the  best  manner,  what  horisontal 
force  will  it  require*  when  applied  to  any  particular  part»  to  overturn  it  or  press  it  out  of 
the  vertical  position  ? 

Dr.  Nevil  MosAefywe.  ^^  Suppose  the  largest  ship  that  oould  strike  against  it  to  be  of 
80  tons,  and  the  bridge  to  be  7000  tons.  The  ship  then  is  sn  eighty-seventh  of  the  bridge ; 
let  tbe  ship  be  going  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  an  bom*,  or  7*2  feet  in  a  second.  Hiis  stroke 
then  tends  to  communicate  a  velocity  of  an  inch  in  a  second  to  the  whole  bridge,  if  it  were 
free  to  move.  Hie  friction  upon  the  buttresses,  or  the  connection  with  them,  would  imme- 
diately overcome  this  motion ;  but  suppose  the  bridge  was  free  to  vibrate  upon  the  middle 
line  of  its  base  as  an  axis,  it  would  swing  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum,  each  vibration  taking 
up  about  4  seconds,  and  as  in  that  time  the  centre  of  gravity  would  not  be  moved  by  the 
velocity  acquired  by  the  stroke  above  4  inches,  it  is  plain  that  this  snudl  removal  from  the 
centre  of  the  base,  which  is  itself  45  feet,  can  no  way  endanger  the  oversetting  of  the 
bridge;  nor  even  if  it  were  ten  or  twenty  times  greater,  but  as  was  said  before,  the  con* 
nection  with  the  buttresses  will  soon  bring  it  to  rest 

Rev.  A.  Robertion. — The  power  of  the  bridge  to  resist  any  force  tending  to  press  it  out 
of  the  vertical  plane  will  consist  ol  four  particulars ;  the  strength  of  the  iron  of  which  it 
is  composed,  its  width,  and  the  resistance  at  the  abutments,  and  the  inertia  of  its  matters. 
The  absolute  effect  of  the  strength  of  the  iron  and  the  width  cannot  be  calculated,  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned ;  but,  csotem  parUnUf  an  increase  of  width  will  give  the  bridge  an 
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increase  of  power,  both  at  the  abutment  and  in  the  middle,  to  resist  any  force  tending  to 
press  it  out  of  the  vertical  plane.  In  estimating  that  part  of  the  power  which  arises  firom  the 
inertia  of  matter,  we  are  to  suppose  the  two  halves  quite  unconnected  at  the  middle  of  the 
whole,  and  that  each  of  the  halves  may  be  made  to  revolve  about  its  adjoining  abutment 
in  a  vertical  position,  as  about  an  axis.  Hie  inertia  of  each  half  will  then  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  its  weight  by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gyration  from  the 
abutment. 

If  the  weight  of  the  crown  be  1,  I  find  that  the  inertia  of  each  half  of  the  bridge  will 
be  9245488*995.  If  the  weight  over  a  portion  of  the  arch,  of  the  length  of  10  feet,  ad- 
joining to  either  abutment,  be  340  tons,  the  inertia  of  each  half  of  the  bridge  will  be 
262146827-94741  tons. 

Mr.  J.  Bobeton, — What  force  will  push  the  arch  out  of  the  vertical  plane,  the  breadth 
being  so  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  length,  and  the  compression  at  the  crown  so 
great  ?  I  cannot  oonedive  any  force  as  likely  to  occur  which  will  put  it  in  any  danger. 
Even  the  curved  form  of  the  sides  is  fiivourabie  to  its  strength  in  this  parUcular,  for,  sup- 
posing it  pressed  from  the  west  side,  if  the  abutments  at  the  east  side  at  the  comers  do  not 
yield,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  surfiuse^  being  a  concave,  must  resist  as  an  arch,  and  although 
this  resistance  is  not  well  directed,  and  allows  a  twist,  it  is  still  considerable.  The  chief 
risk  is  from  a  ship's  mast-head  striking  the  arch  near  the  crown,  but  the  chief  risk  will  be 
to  the  ship.  The  mast-head  or  rigging,  which  will  then  be  confusedly  bundled  about  it, 
may  eatdi,  but  the  ship  will  be  carried  through  by  the  current,  and  may  very  probably 
cant  round  with  her  broadside  to  the  stream ;  in  this  situation,  her  mast  being  held  &st,  she 
will  very  likely  be  heded  down,  and  take  in  water  and  fiU. 

As,  independent  of  the  curved  form  (horizontally)  of  the  sides,  a  pressure  of  one  side 
tends  to  open  the  joints  on  the  other ;  this  points  out  another  advantage  of  the  connection 
by  straps,  in  the  manner  practised  at  Wearmouth  Bridge. 

I  cannot  form  a  precise  opinion  of  the  effect  of  these  oblique  ribs,  which  appear  in  the 
plan,  two  on  each  side  of  the  middle  rib.  They  are  intended  for  stiffening  the  bridge 
horiaoatally,  but  I  do  not  see  them  in  the  profile,  and  must  therefore  suppose  them  to 
range  aloi^  with  the  other  ribs,  so  as  to  be  hid  by  thenK  I  think  that  their  eflTect  would 
have  been  twice  as  great,  had  they  been  twice  as  oblique  or  gone  across  from  side  to  side. 
I  observe  that  they  are  connected  with  the  cross  ties  as  they  go  along.  If  these  cross  ties 
which  connect  the  dififerent  ribs  are  of  cast-iron,  I  think  that  this  connection  with  the 
oblique  tie-ribs  exposes  them  to  a  great  risk  of  snapping.  For  the  obliquity  of  these  ties 
occasions  the  strain  of  compression  to  be  considerably  different,  both  in  nuignitude  and 
direction,  fivmi  the  strain  of  the  same  kind  on  the  ribs ;  this  difference  acts  transversely  on 
the  cross  ties  and  tends  to  break  them.  The  underside  of  the  roadway  is  a  very  c(mvenient 
place  for  diagonal  firaming,  in  order  to  stiffen  the  bridge  horizontally.  But  whatever  is 
done  with  this  intention  must  have  a  very  extensive  connection  with  the  abutments.  The 
straps  to  which  these  braces  are  attached  should  embrace  a  great  part  of  the  masonry, 
that  one  part  may  not  easily  be  torn  from  another. 

Dr.  Ckark9  HnUonu — This  question  will  be  much  better  answered  by  means  of  experiments 
made  on  a  proper  model,  than  by  theoretical  calculations  cLpriorL  But  when  the  bridge  is 
executed  in  the  best  manner,  with  the  firames  properly  bonded  and  connected  together,  it 
seems  more  likely  that  any  violent  shock,  such  as  a  ship  drivine  against  it,  would  break 
any  particular  frame^  rather  than  overturn  such  a  mass  <^  bonded  materials^  or  even  move 
it  sensibly  out  of  the  vertical  position. 

Mr,  Mm  S<Mthem,'-'ll  the  bridge  should  be  considered  as  a  single  frame,  having  strength 
to  keep  itself  together  against  a  horizontal  force  applied  at  the  crown,  that  could  under  these 
circumstances  overset  it ;  and  supposing  it  free  from  the  top  of  the  abutments,  and  simply 
resting  upon  the  end  of  the  arch  as  feet,  this  horizontal  force  applied  to  the  vertex  would 
be  more  than  two-thirds  the  whole  weight  of  the  bridge ;  but  though  this  supposition  of 
the  unity  of  the  parts  of  the  bridge  fiul  us,  there  ia  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  practi- 
cability of  making  the  bridge  strong  enough,  by  the  application  of  diagonal  braces,  to  resist 
any  force  that  can  possibly  apply  to  overset  it 

J%e  SewnUi  Quettion, — Supposing  the  span  of  the  arch  to  remain  the  same,  and  to  spring 
lO  foet  lower,  what  additional  strength  would  it  give  to  the  bridge?  or,  making  the 
strength  the  same^  what  saving  may  be  made  in  the  materials  ?  or  \€,  instead  of  a  circular 
arch,  as  in  the  drawings,  the  bridge  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  an  elliptical  arch,  what 
would  be  the  difference  in  effect,  as  to  strength,  duration,  and  exx>ense  ? 

Dr,  NevU  Miukefyiu, — In  the  proposed  l^idge  of  600  feet  in  the  span  and  65  feet  high, 
the  radius  of  the  arch  is  725  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  arch  618  feet  6  inches ;  and  in  the 
bridge  proposed  in  the  question,  the  height  being  75  feet  to  the  same  span  as  before,  the 
radius  of  the  arch  will  be  637  feet  6  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  arch  625  feet,  and  the 
arch  more  curved  by  about  one-seventh,  and  consequently  stronger  by  about  one-seventh, 
whether  for  sustaining  its  own  weight  or  a  weight  laid  on  it  But  as  it  already  contains 
more  materials  than  Uie  bridge  of  6S  feet  height,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  probable 
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that  a  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  materials,  so  as  to  make  them  less  than  in  the  other 
bridge,  though  it  may  reduce  them  to  an  equality  in  the  two  bridges.  If  an  elliptical 
arch  was  adopted  instead  of  the  circular  one,  a  bridge  might  be  made  sufficiently  strong, 
equally  durable,  more  convenient,  and  with  great  reduction  of  expense. 

Bev.  A.  Bobertaon. — Supposing  the  span  of  the  arch  to  remain  the  same,  and  the  arch  to 
spring  10  feet  lower,  the  crown  of  the  arch  would  be  75  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
would  be  1275  feet.  Let  A  B  D,  £  B  G,  be  the  two  arches,  whose  strength  are  to  be 
compared,  A  £,  D  G  being  each  equal  to  10 
fw'Ct,  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Take 
any  point  H  in  the  arch,  A  B  D,  and  draw  the 
straight  line  H  K  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  line  E  G,  and  cutting  the  arch 
£  B  G  in  F.      Then  the   diameter  of  the 

circle  of  which  A  B  D  is  a  part  being  — 

feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  which  Fig.  4S6. 

£  B  G  is  a  part  being  1 275,  the  strength  of  the 

upper  arch  at  H  will  be  to  the  strength  of  the  under  arch  at  F,  as  1275  to  — ,  q-  »  or  as 

51  to  58  nearly. 

The  span  and  height  being  the  same,  if  the  arch  consisted  of  the  flat  side  of  an  ellipse  it 
would  be  weaker  than  the  circular  arch :  if  it  consisted  of  the  other  side  of  an  ellipse,  it  would 
be  stronger. 

Mr,  Playjair. — Were  the  entire  elevation  of  the  arch  to  be  75  feet  instead  of  65  feet,  a 
considerable  addition  would  be  made  to  the  strength  of  the  bridge.  The  radius  of  the 
arch  as  at  present  proposed  is  725  feet  nearly ;  if  the  elevation  were  75  feet,  the  span 
remaining  600,  the  radius  would  be  shortened  to  6S7  feet  6  inches,  and  the  strength  <tf 
this  latter  aych,  in  as  fer  at  least  as  it  depends  on  the  wedge-form  figure  of  the  frames, 
would  be  to  that  of  the  former  in  the  inverse  of  that  proportion,  or  as  725  to  637,  or  as  8  to 
7  nearly. 

In  this  I  suppose  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  iron  frame-work  to  remain  the  same. 
As  more  weight  would  no  doubt  be  requu^d  in  this  second  construction  than  in  the  fint, 
the  real  advantage  gained  would  not  be  so  great  as  has  been  just  stated,  or  as  a  seventh 
part 

As  to  the  elliptic  arch,  I  do  not  think  that  any  advantage  would  be  obtained  by  intro- 
ducing it  in  the  room  of  the  circular.  An  elliptic  arch,  indeed,  might  be  so  employed  as 
greatly  to  lessen  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  abutments,  but  the  curvature  at  the  crown 
would  be  rendered  so  small  that  the  bridge  would  be  greatly  weakened  at  that  point, 
deriving  there  no  advantage  from  its  figure,  and  depending  on  the  mere  strength  of  the 
iron. 

Mr.  J.  Rdbeaon, — Making  the  arch  spring  10  feet  loiter  will  diminish  the  thrust  on  the 
abutment  one-fiflh,  as  also  at  the  crown,  and  by  giving  more  curvature  at  the  crown  will 
make  longer  joints.  This  will  greatly  strengthen  the  bridge^  but  this  advantage  will  be 
lost  by  making  it  elliptical,  not  from  a  want  of  equilibration,  because  this  structure  should 
not  be  compared  with  masonry,  but  for  want  of  long  joints  near  the  crown,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  using  better  disposed  diagonal  braces.  Such  a  degree  of  ellipticity  as  will  be 
sensible  to  the  eye  and  graceful  will  certainly  make  the  bridge  extremely  weak  in  the 
middle. 

Dr.  Charles  Hutton,  —  Should  the  arch  spring  10  feet  lower  than  in  the  design,  the 
bridge  would  be  more  stable,  because  the  thrust  or  pressure  on  the  abutments  would  be 
directed  lower  down,  and  more  into  the  solid  earth,  and  in  general,  the  lower  the  springing 
of  the  arch,  the  more  firm  the  abutments  and  stable  the  bridge,  if  the  height  of  the  crown 
above  the  springing  of  the  bridge  be  the  same.  But  the  greatest  advantage  would  be  by 
making  the  bridge  in  the  form  of  an  elliptical  arch  instead  of  the  circuUu:  one,  in  all  the 
articles  of  strength,  duration,  convenience,  and  expense.  For,  as  the  elliptical  flanks 
require  less  filling  up  than  the  circular,  this  will  produce  a  great  saving  in  the  iron  work, 
and  this  same  reduction  of  materials  in  the  flanks  towards  the  abutments  is  the  very  cause 
of  greater  strength  by  reducing  the  weight  there,  nearer  to  the  case  of  equilibration,  since 
that  very  extraordinary  mass  employed  in  the  flanks  of  the  circular  arch  destroys  the 
equilibrium  of  the  whole  by  an  overload  in  that  part  The  elliptical  arch  will  also  be 
much  more  convenient,  as  it  will  allow  of  a  greater  height  of  navigation  way  between  the 
water  and  the  soffite  of  the  arch.  The  elliptical  arch  is  also  a  much  more  graceful  and 
beautiful  form  than  the  circular  arch. 

Mr,  At  wood. — It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  would  be  any  material  difference  in 
the  strength  and  duration  of  the  arch,  whether  it  is  constructed  in  an  elliptical  or  circular 
form,  all  the  parts  being  executed  equally  well  in  botli  cases.     The  expense,  it  may  be  pre* 
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sumed,  will  principally  depend  on  the  quantity  of  materials  used,  to  be  determined  by  the 
degree  of  strength,  arising  from  massive  weight,  it  may  be  proposed  to  give  to  the 
structure ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  mass  among  the  several  sections  will  be  regulated 
according  to  the  principle  adopted  for  establishing  the  equilibrium,  which,  it  appears  to 
me,  will  be  to  all  practical  purposes  the  same,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  arch. 

Colonel  Twiss. — Increasing  the  rise  of  the  arch  10  feet,  and  leaving  the  span  the  same, 
would  strengthen  the  bridge,  chiefly  by  increasing  the  width  of  the  back  part  of  the 
voussoir ;  but  I  cannot  state  the  exact  proportion,  nor  do  I  believe  any  theory  can ; 
neither  do  I  think  that  theory  can  answer  the  second  part  of  this  question,  but  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  when  an  arch  can  be  built  to  answer  its  object,  and  yet  contain  less  than 
nxty  degrees,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  segment  of  a  circle  is  to  be  preferred  to  an 
elliptical  one. 

Mr,  John  Sou^em. — The  span  of  the  arch  remaining  the  same,  as  also  the  weight  of  the 
road,  the  stress  or  compressing  force,  which  the  arch  frames  would  su£fer,  and  also  the  hori- 
lontal  push  against  the  abutments,  would  be  lessened,  by  increasing  the  altitude,  or  versed 
sine  of  the  arch,  nearly  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  altitude,  or  more  accuratdy,  in  the 
present  instance,  as  eight  to  seven.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  members  of  the 
arch  might  be  lessened  in  section  to  sustain  the  same  road,  but  as  the  road  itself  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  weight,  the  whole  quantity  of  materials  of  the  bridge  would  not  be  lessened 
by  increasing  the  altitude  of  the  arch  in  any  such  ratio  as  the  above ;  and  the  force  that 
would  break  up  the  bridge  would  rather  be  lessened,  supposing  the  depth  of  the  arch 
frames  the  same. 

The  elliptical  arch  is  better  adapted  to  resist  the  pressure  of  a  road  of  uniform  thickness, 
which  is  supported  by  pillars,  pointing  to  the  centre  of  the  arch,  especially  if  it  widen 
towards  the  abutments ;  but  for  the  same  altitude,  as  it  implies  a  less  degree  of  curvature 
at  the  crown,'  it  necessarily  induces  a  greater  compressing  force  on  the  arch  frames,  which, 
of  course,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  abutments.  The  degree  of  ellipticity  which  the  case 
would  demand  is,  I  think,  too  trifling  to  afford  greater  convenience  for  vessels  to  pass 
under ;  it  cannot  be  more  durable,  being  made  of  the  same  materials,  but  it  will  certainly 
be  much  more  expensive  and  difficult  to  execute  well  than  the  arch  of  a  circle. 

Fourteoi  other  questions  were  submitted  to  these  professors  and  others  by  the  select 
committee,  but  they  were  chiefly  of  a  nature  rdating  to  the  material  and  cost,  which  were 
not  very  satisfiujtorily  answered ;  and  Mr.  John  Playfair  concludes  his  report  by  observing, 
**  That  it  is  not  from  theoretical  men  that  the  most  valuable  information  in  such  a  case  as 
the  present  is  to  be  expected.  When  a  mechanical  combination  becomes  in  a  certun 
d^ree  complicated,  it  bciffles  the  efforts  of  the  geometer,  and  refuses  to  submit  even  to  the 
most  approved  methods  of  investigation.  This  holds  good  particularly  of  bridges,  when 
the  principles  of  mechanics,  aided  by  all  the  resources  of  the  higher  geometry,  have  not  yet 
gone  further  than  to  determine  the  equilibrium  of  a  set  of  smooth  wedges,  a^ing  on  one 
another  by  pressure  only,  and  in  such  circumstances  as,  except  in  a  philosophical  experi- 
ment, can  hardly  ever  be  realised.  It  is,  therefore,  from  men  educated  in  the  school  of 
daily  practice  and  experience,  and  who,  to  a  knowledge  of  general  principles,  have  added, 
from  the  habits  of  their  profession,  a  certain  feeling  of  the  justness  or  insufficiency  of  any 
mechanical  contrivance,  that  the  soundest  opinions  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  can  be 
obtained.** 

Iron  BridgtB. —  Colebrook  Dale,  over  the  Severn,  was  the  first  erected  in  England,  and 
was  completed  after  the  designs  of  Abraham  Derby,  in  the  year  1777.  It  is  situated 
between  the  villages  of  Madeley  and  Brosely  in  Shropshire,  and  where  the  river  is  both 
narrow  and  rapid. 

The  abutments  are  of  stone,  and  were  built  up  about  10  feet  above  the  conunon  low 
water  mark ;  they  are  finished  off  with  a  platform  of  squared  freestone,  in  breadth  10  feet, 
which  is  made  to  answer  both  for  a  base  for  the  springing  of  the  ^ch  and  for  a  towing 
path. 

Cast-iron  plates,  4  inches  in  thickness,  formed  with  sockets  to  receive  the  ribs,  are  laid 
upon  this  platform,  and  to  save  metal  the  plates  are  cast  with  considerable  openings.  On 
these  rest  the  five  prinoipal  or  lower  ribs,  which  form  the  arch ;  they  are  9  inches  by  6{ ; 
above  them  is  a  second  row,  eut  off  at  the  top  by  the  horizontal  bearing  pieces,  6\  by 
6  inches ;  and  above  these  is  a  third  row,  6  inches  by  6  inches.  Between  the  ribs  are 
upright  standards,  15  inches  by  6|  inches,  with  an  open  space  in  the  middle,  5]  inches 
in.  breadth.  The  back  standards  are  9  inches  by  6\  inches,  with  projections  for  the  braces ; 
the  diagonals  and  horizontal  ties  are  6  inches  by  4  inches,  and  the  cast-iron  tie  bolts  are 
in  diameter  2\  inohes. 

The  covering  plate%  which  reach  quite  aerosi  the  bridge,  are  26  feet  in  length,  and  1 
inch  in  thickness. 

The  great  ribs  are  each  cast  in  two  pieces,  meet  at  the  keys,  and  are  70  feet  in  length, 
being  one-half  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  arch,  which  has  a  clear  span  of  100  feet  6 
inches,  and  a  rise  of  45  feet. 
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In  the  ■puidr'illi  are  introduced  rings  of  out-iron,  uid  ■  railing  of  the  nme  metal  nuu 
along  eacb  aide  of  the  roadway. 

The  riba  are  nearly  leniicireulaT ;  the  h^ht  from  the  ordinary  lo*  water  to  the  iprlngSng 
plate  ii  about  10  feet,  making  a  total  height  fiwn  low  water  to  the  aoffita  of  the  arch  of  55 

T1)ewmgfat  of  the  whole  of  the  iron  work  is  378}  tona. 


Bdiind  the  iron  work,  at  eaah  extremity  of  the  arch,  the  abutmeota  are  earriod  op 
peqMadicularly,  and  the  aquare  atone  lacing  backed  with  rubble  work. 

/rm  Briifyt  at  BMikluat,  finished  in  the  year  1796,  after  the  deaigna  of  Mr.  Tdfivd.  i* 
situated  about  three  milea  above  that  at  Colebrook  Dale.  In  thia  example  tha  portioa  that 
suitaini  the  road  is,  ai  it  were,  ■uq>eDded  bum  two  large  riba,  placed  on  each  nde  of  Ute 
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bridge;  the  span  of  the  areh  is  130  feet,  aj 
oorering  platen  is  1 7  ftet  i  the  breadth  acroi 
ordinary  low  water  to  the  sofflte  ia  30  feet. 

Tliii  Dord  mode  of  construction,  which  allows  the  roadway  to  be  kept  low,  on  the  nis- 
pending  prin^le,  waa  perh^n  the  Grat  adopted  in  this  eotintry.  Tbt  baaring-ribs  hare  a 
curve  of  one^ighth  of  dwii  ^an,  or  IT  in  ISO  ;  they  rise  about  one-fourth  of  their  ipan, 
or  34  feet,  and  are  maintained  aeeurcly,  both  by  boriiontal  ties  and  east-iron  bracea.  The 
whole  is  eararad  with  4fi  platea  tt  iron,  1  iocb  in  thicknes,  acb  IS  fiset  in  lai^th  |  tiwy   - 


ire  cut  with  flucba  *t  the  tides,  4  inches  in  depth,  «id  we  •erewed  together,  and,  bebg 
laid  Mcording  to  the  curvature  oF  the  ribs,  and  Kcured  firmly  at  the  a^tmenln,  form  ai 
arch  in  thenuelTca,  and  th<a  ir   -     -      '  *   ■ 


a,  and  thtu  ia  tome  durae  reUere  the  tib*  of  the  weight  the;  would 
At  then  ia  oolji  one  nb  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  othen  are  placed 


at  right  angle!,  4  inches  in  depth,  cast  vich  flinches,  which  serve  to  support  the  IS  feet 
plates  that  extend  across  The  suspending  ribs  are  IB  inches  in  depth,  and,  exclusive  of 
the  moulding,  S|  inches  in  thickness.  The  bearing  ribs  are  15  indies  in  d^h,  and  2) 
inches  in  thickness,  snd  each  is  cast  in  three  pieces,  of  about  SO  feet ;  the  braces  are  6  by  3 
mcbes.  The  principal  king-posts  are  104  by  4J  inches.  The  springing  plata  are  3  feet 
broad,  and  3  inches  thick,  cast  with  openmei  to  i  .  ,       -r.  -  .  . 

abutments  are  4(  inches  square. 
and  those  between  them  1  inch  i  Ihey  are  placed  6 
height  above  the  road  is  4  feet  9  inches. 

In  each  spandrill  are  three  tircular  arches,  fiinned  with  bard  bricks,  wiiich  are  o 
cealed  by  a  covering  of  iron  plates,  an  inch  in  thickness.     Tbe  abutmeats  are  carefully 
built  of  squared  masonry,  filled  in  with  rubble  ;  "■""  ' — '"' —  - --  i-^-i     —  .>-     -  .-  > 
rock. 

Tfaewhole  weigbt  of  ironis  1T31  tons,  and  the  co 
ments,  the  masonry  of  the  wing-valls,  (which  have  a 
and  the  towing  path,  which  is  about  10  feet  abi 

SiaidiTland  htm  Bridgt,  over  the  Wear,  was  fb 
celebrateil  Thomas  Payne,  which  was  put  up  i 
afterwards  carried  back  to  Rotheram ;  it  was 

was  cast  at  Rotheram,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson.  It  is  eomposed  of 
one  arch,  the  sei^entofa  circle,  tbe  chord  litielieing  336  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  34  feet; 
thebeightfrom  thesurGiceof  theordioarjlowwater  to  thesoffite  of  the  arch  is  100  feet,  the 
springing  line  is  SO  feet  above  the  level  of  low  water,  the  width  of  the  roadway  is  32  feel. 


o  centre,  and  th«c 


u  about  WOOL,  including  the  abut- 
Tc  both  on  the  plan  and  vertically,) 
<Te  the  level  of  low  water. 
rmed  in  part  out  of  another  contrived  by  the 
t  the  Yorkshire  Stin^,  Liswa  Grove,  and 
o  the  public  m  the  year  1796,  and 


and  tbe  whole  is  carried  upon  til  ribi,  each  eompoaed  of  185  small  frames,  about  9  tteX  in 
length  and  S  feet  in  depth,  in  the  dinotion  of  the  radius.  In  each  of  these  frames  are  three 
pieces  4  inches  square,  following  the  curve  of  the  arch,  and  connected,  in  tbe  direetiim  of 
the  radius,  by  two  other  piecea  4  bf  3  inches.  In  each  ude  of  the  larger  piecea  is  a  groove 
]  inch  in  dqith  and  3  inobea  broad,  in  the  Bkiddle  of  which  is  a  bole  oppoute  each  eras*- 
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After  the  abutments  were  built,  and  a  timber  scafTolding  constructed  across  the  Wear, 
six  of  the  frames  were  placed  on  the  abutments,  in  the  manner  of  voussoirs,  and  wrought- 
iron  bars  were  fitted  into  the  grooves,  so  as  to  hold  several  of  them  together.  Hollow  pipes 
of  cast-iron,  4  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  to  reach  between  each  two  frames,  were  introduced 
entirely  across  the  soffite ;  upon  the  ends  of  these  pipes  were  flanches,  having  holes  drilled 
into  them  to  answer  to  those  in  the  4-inch  pieces  of  the  firames,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 


Fig.  491. 
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wrought-iron  bars ;  through  these  holes  wrought-iron  bolts  were  passed,  which  brou^t  all 
the  parts  together  by  means  of  forelocks.  The  frames  do  not  meet  at  the  upright  pieces, 
but  only  on  the  three  points  of  the  4-iuch  pieces ;  at  the  ends  of  the  hollow  pipes  are  small 
projecting  pieces,  embracing  both  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  frames,  which  oppose 
each  other.  When  the  whole  of  the  ftwues  were  placed  upon  the  centre,  and  the  arch 
keyed,  in  the  manner  of  a  stone  bridge,  the  upright  pillars  were  fixed ;  between  them  were 


Fig.  491. 
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cast-iron  circles,  resting  upon  the  extrados  of  the  voussoirs.     The  road  is  carried  upon  a 
timber  platform,  and  the  ruling  is  of  cast-iron. 

This  magnificent  bridge,  firom  its  elevation  and  lightness  of  construction,  is  perhiq>s  the 
boldest  attempt  that  had  hitherto  been  made  to  cross  a  river,  and  at  once  proved  what  oould 
be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  cast-iron  ;  some  objections  have  been  made  to  the  number 
of  joints  in  the   main  ribs,  which  might  possibly  have  been  lessened,  and  considerable 


tipaae  nTcd  in  the  bncea,  tia, 
UJ-adapted  to  Bupport  the  roadvej,  the 
prQBure  they  receiTe  bnng  unequal.       I 

/n«  Bruigt  aetr  lit  Witiam,  at 
Boitaii  in  Lincolmhire,  executed  from 
the  dcsigiu  of  }fr.  Rennie,  hai  one  t 
archt  with  a  apan  of  85  feet«  and  a  riie 
of  .5  feet  6  inchta ;  iti  breadth  ia  36 
feet.  It  ia  composed  of  eight  riba»  «acb 
conautiag  of  elereu  framea,  of  a  depth, 
in  the  direction  of  the  radiui,  of  3  feet. 
At  the  joints  caat-iron  gratingi  aie  in- 
troduced acroaa  the  arch  which  connect 
the  framea  tc^ether,  in  a  umilar  way 
to  those  praetiaed  in  the  aqueduct  at 
PoDleyiTte.  In  the  direction  of  the 
currei  an  two  pieces  of  iron  T  bj  4) 
incbei,  and  these  are  connected  in  each 
&vnie  in  the  directian  of  the  radius 
by  pieces  4  bj  3  inchea.  Upon  the 
back  of  the  rlba  piUan  4  by  3  inches 
ire  perpendiculail;  placed  to  support 
the  roadway.  The  rise  of  the  arch  is 
only  one-lilleeiitb  of  Ita  gpan ;  the 
frames  are  nearly  but  limea  the  length 
of  those  at  Sunderland,  aod  b^g  con- 
nected with  east-iron  gratingi  instead 
of  wrought-iron  ia  a  decided  improve. 
ment;  but  the  pieces  in  the  framea, 
which  are  in  the  direction  of  the  ra- 
dius, are  perhaps  not  aufficientty 
strong,  in  proportion  to  the  main  pieces 
in  the  direction  of  the  curre. 

IV>  Cait-irai  Bridga  oetr  tkt  Aetrn, 
at   Bristol,  built    after  the    deaigns  of 


aich  of  100  feet  s[ 


3&et 


eighth,   the  breadth 


Flu.  41 


30  leet.  There  are  six  ribs,  each 
composed  of  two  pieces,  meeting  in  the  middle,  and  connected  crosswise  by  tune  cast-iron 
ties,  dovetailed  and  wedged  into  the  ribs,  their  crom  sections  being  T-shaped.  The  abut- 
mealB  that  receive  the  ribs  are  laid  in  courses  following  the  direction  of  the  radius,  and  on 
them  are  pUies  3S  feet  in  length,  S  feet  4  inches  in  breadth,  and  4  inches  in  thickness ; 
each  plate  has  fiie  aperture*  5  feet  long,  and  SO  inches  in  width.  Hie  ribs  in  the  directtoo 
of  the  radius  are  38  inchea  in  depth  and  Z  inchea  in  tbiekncss,  and  have  each  SO  ^erturca 
K  k 
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12  inches  square,  separated  by  bars  3  inches  broad,  excepting  opposite  the  croas-ties,  where 
the  solid  metal  is  12  inches  in  breadth.  In  the  middle,  where  the  ribs  meet,  are  flanches 
2  inches  thick  and  8  inches  broad,  which  are  connected  by  3-inch  cast-iron  screw  bolts. 
Between  the  ribs  and  the  bearers  of  the  roadway  are  perpendicular  supports,  the  horizontal 
section  of  which  is  T-shaped.  The  road  is  carried  upon  cast-iron  plates,  and  protected  by 
railing  of  the  same  metal. 

Iron  Bridge  over  an  Arm  oftlu  Sea  at  Bimar,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  in  Scotland, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Telford,  consists  of  one  arch  150  feet  span,  and  rises  90  feet ; 
it  is  16  feet  in  width,  and  has  four  ribs.  The  springing  plates  are  laid  in  the  direction 
of  the  abutments,  and  are  16  feet  in  length,  3  feet  in  breadth,  and  4  inches  in  thickness; 
they  are  all  cast  with  sockets  and  shoulder  pieces  to  recmre  the  ribs;  in  each  plate 
are  three  apertures,  3  feet  in  length  and  18  inches  in  width.  Each  rib  is  composed  of  fiVe 
pieces,  3  feet  in  depth  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  and  2)  inches  in  thickness.  In  the 
ribs  are  triangular  apertures  formed  by  the  pieces  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  and  the 
St  Andrew*s  cross  or  diagonals  between  them,  1>ut  all  parts  are  of  equal  dimensions. 
Where  the  ribs  join  a  cast-iron  grating  passes  across  the  whole  arch,  upon  which  are  cast 
joggles  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  which  are  flanched  and  fixed  in  the  gratings  with 
east- iron  screw  bolts.  The  ribs  are  preserved  in  their  vertical  position  by  covering  the 
whole  with  grated  flanched  plates,  secured  together  and  to  the  top  of  the  ribs  by  cast-iron 
screws  and  pins.  The  spandrills  are  filled  in  with  lozenge-work,  each  triangular  form  being 
east  in  one  firame,  with  a  joggle  above  and  below,  which  pass  into  the  sockets  formed  in  the 
top  of  the  ribs,  and  in  the  bearers  of  die  roadway.  Where  these  lozenges  meet  in  the 
middle  of  their  height  each  has  a  cast-iron  tie,  which  passes  by  a  notch  firom  each  side^ 
and  meets  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  arch,  where  they  are  secured  by  forelocks. 
Towards  the  abutments  the  lozenges  are  halved,  in  order  to  suit  the  inclined  surfece.  The 
covering  plates  are  cast  in  a  reticulated  form,  the  holes  or  apertures  being  larger  on  the 
under  surfece  than  the  upper,  the  better  to  support  the  materials  of  the  roadway. 

From  the  experiments  made  by  Dulong  and  Petit  it  seems  that  the  temperature  of 
iron  is  nearly  equable,  between  32^  and  212^ ;  the  rate  of  expansion  increasing  with  the 
temperature :  it  is  therefore  most  important  that  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
metal*s  expansion  and  contraction  wherever  it  is  introduced.  The  arches  of  the  Southwark 
Bridge  are  said  to  rise  and  fell  an  inch  within  the  range  of  our  atmospheric  tempera* 
ture :  in  most  of  the  first  constructed  French  bridges,  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid 
to  this  quality  of  the  metal,  and  hence  the  cause  of  many  of  the  fidlures  where  it  was  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge  it  is  highly  important  that  the  distinction  between 
ties  and  struts  should  be  well  understood  ;  and  that  cast  should  not  be  made  use  of,  where 
wrought-iron  alone  can  be  efficient.  M.  Duleau,  who  made  several  experiments  on  the 
malleable  iron  of  Perigord,  found  that  its  elasticity  was  greatly  affected  by  the  various 
weights  to  which  he  subjected  it,  and  that  there  was  a  point  at  which  it  would  not  again 
recover  its  form ;  and  he  concluded  that  a  bar  of  wrought-iron  might  be  safely  strained 
until  the  extension,  at  the  point  of  the  greatest  strain,  is  equal  to  jjn  of  its  original 
length,  without  losing  its  elasticity,  and  that  the  load  upon  a  square  mch  which  pro- 
duces thb  extension  is  8540  pounds.  In  some  of  his  experiments,  however,  he  found 
the  extension  was  three  times  this  without  permanent  loss  of  elasticity ;  and  thus  has 
the  art  of  construction  in  iron  been  latterly  directed  by  the  French  engineers,  who  have 
consequently  been  very  successfuL  Navier,  Rondelet,  and  others,  have  calculated  the  re- 
sistance of  iron  to  compression  and  tension,  and  upon  their  data  the  use  of  iron  b  applied. 
The  greatest  load  they  foimd  a  bar  of  malleable  iron  whose  length  was  11 '8  fi^t  and 
scantiing  1*21  inches  square  would  bear  without  doubling  was  4400  pounds;  and  upon 
these  results  their  iron-bridge-builders  proceed  in  proportioning  their  metal. 

Southwark  Iron  Bridge,  over  the  Thames,  at  London,  was  commenced  after  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Rennie  on  the  23d  of  September,  1814,  and  completed  in  April,  1819.  The  whole 
was  cast  at  the  iron  works  at  Rotheram,  in  Yorkshire,  and  weighed  5780  tons ;  the  ex- 
penses, amounting  to  about  800,0002.,  were  defrayed  by  a  joint-stock  company. 

There  are  three  arches,  the  middle  one  spans  240  feet,  and  has  a  rise  of  24  feet ;  it 
is  composed  of  eight  ribs  strongly  secured  by  diagonal  braces,  each  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius,  being  6  feet  in  depth  at  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  gradually  iucreaung  to  8  feet 
where  it  rests  upon  the  abutments.  The  two  other  arches  each  span  210  feet.  The 
masonry  of  the  abutments  is  constructed  of  stone  from  Braraley  Fall  and  Whitby;  a 
vertical  bond  was  adopted,  running  through  every  two  courses  at  intervals ;  the  masonry 
of  the  piers  was  carried  up  in  the  same  manner,  with  horizontal  and  vertical  courses  to  the 
springing  of  the  arches,  where  they  radiated  to  receive  the  iron-work*  The  piers  are 
24  feet  in  breadth,  56  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  60  feet  high  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
the  top  of  the  parapet ;  the  length  of  the  starlings  is  74  feet  6  inches.  The  middle  arch 
settled  at  the  vertex  after  the  centre  was  struck  I{  inches ;  the  entire  width  of  the  soffite  is 
44  feet  4  inches.     The  foundations  of  the  piers  are  Uid  10  feet  below  the  actual  bed  of  the 
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riTer ;  thej  tn  M  fe«l  In  width  M  the  iMue,  and  94  feet  at  the  pi^t  when  the  ' 
part  of  the  pien  oonunenoa ;  the  vbole  rest*  upon  ten  ran  of  pilsa. 

At  high  tide*  the  knrett  eoune  of  nuaotuy  ia  36  , 

feet  belov  the  nirfece  of  the  water ;  conaiderabla  care 
wB)  .eoDKquentlj  requintc  in  the  ooiutmctioa  of  the 
coKrdam.  It  waa  fanned  of  three  rows  of  pile*  repre- 
aendng  on  the  plan  three  oblong  odagoua,  one  witbin 
the  other ;  the  clear  width  of  that  on  the  iniide  wtt  60 
ftett  JUid  the  length  nearly  douhle;  the  thiekneaa  waa 
about  6  feet  The  pilea  were  13  or  14  inchea  iquare, 
and  50  feet  in  length;  of  this  IS  feet  S  inches  were 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  liier,  38  feet  allowed  fer  high 
tides,  and  6  feet  alwie  high  water.  Traverses  were 
filed  inside  the  dam  60  feet  in  length,  pressing  at  each 
end  against  longitudinal  timbers,  which  prevented  the 
rows  of  piles  from  being  forced  in  by  the  preasurc  of  the 
water  from  without  On  the  inside  of  the  dam,  sraund 
the  space  left  for  the  pier,  a  range  of  planks  was  driven, 
6  or  8  inches  in  width,  united  closely  together  without 
rithcr  nails  or  grooves,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ground 
being  washed  awsy  betweoi  the  piles.  Tfae  piles  of  the 
abutments  were  driven  3  feet  4  iuchea  distant  &om  each 
other,  and  covered  with  a  strong  frame  of  timber 
planked  aD  over.  Below  wen  siiteca  or  eighteen 
isolated  piles,  to  protect  tfae  dams  against  the  craft 
navLgaCing  the  river  in  the  lervice  of  the  works.  The 
first  piles  were  driven  to  form  the  figure  of  the  three 
octagon^  and  others  were  then  Ibrced  mto  the  intervals, 
so  as  to  close  them,  snd  when  the  three  rows  were 
thus  completed^  the  gravelly  earth  to  form  the  dam 
was  thrown  in.  A  steam-engine  of  fourteen  faors^ 
power,  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  gave  motion 
to  the  several  pumps,  and  by  means  of  sesffblding 
reaching  from  the  shore  to  the  cofferdams  the  ajternste 
movements  were  transmitted. 

To  build  the  sbutmenta  a  dam  was  conitrueted  in 
front  of  them,  and  when  the  water  was  pumped  out  the 
ground  was  prepared,  at  a  slope  of  two  in  fifteen  lowaids 
the  bed  of  the  river ;  the  piles  were  then  driven  perpen- 
dicular to  this  inclination.  A  timber  floor  rested  on 
the  head  of  these  piles,  like  that  of  the  pier^  and  on 
this  was  laid  the  first  course  of  Portland  stone,  esch 
course  being  on  a  plane  more  and  more  inclined  towards 
tfae  river ;  the  stones  were  prevented  from  sliding  by 
dice  and  the  power  of  their  own  weight;  by  this 
means  the  plane  of  the  upper  course  was  made  exactly 
perpendiculsr  to  the  springiiig  of  the  arch,  and  capable 
of  more  effectually  rensting  the  pressure  of  the  first 
tib.      The  total  width  of  each  abutment  is  80  feet. 

£»oh  uch  is  composed  of  ^ht  ribs  of  the  same  form 
and  dimension  ;  each  rib  is  divided  into  two  parts  j  that 

•nd  the  other,  which  rests  upon  it,  consists  of  open  work. 
These  iron  voussoirs  are  in  thickness  S  j  inches,  hut  sd- 
ditional  jttrength  is  given  to  them  by  a  rim  of  4  inches 
in  width,  which  enables  the  joints  to  bear  greater  ver- 
tical pressure  IVansversc  plates  of  iron  of  the  same 
breadth  and  thickness  as  the  voussoirs,  and  isolating 
them  from  each  other,  traverse  all  the  ribs  at  right 
angle*,  in  numbersequil  to  Ihejointi  between  the  vous- 
soirs of  each  rib ;  and  on  the  abutments,  where  the 
lowest  vouuoirs  rest,  are  similar  plates  to  carry  the 
arch.  Thus  the  whole  become*  a  centre  to  support  Gnt 
the  spandrills.  and  afterwards  the  roadway.  The  span- 
drills  are  formed  of  open  work  resting  vertically  upon 
the  voussoirs,  and  those  on  the  outnde  have  a  loienge 
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thicknen.     lliere  are  two  loMoges  and  four  half  loseoges  cast  in  one  piece ;  that  portion 
next  the  abutment  has  one  complete  loienge  and  two  halves.     The  lower  parts  of  the 
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loxenges  are  connected  together  by  an  arch  on  the  extrados  of  the  Younoirs,  and  the  upper 
portions  are  united  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  entire  space  between  the  road  and  the  tous^ 
aoirs  is  divided  into  four  distinct  series  of  triangles.  That  part  of  the  ribs  upon  which  the 
first  series  rests  has  a  number  of  grooves  made  in  the  extrados  of  the  voussoirs  to  receive 
than,  and  they  are  secured  by  iron  bolts  passing  through  the  bases  and  the  voussoirs. 

WeipKt  ofihe  MateriaU  of  Half  the  Middle  Arch. 


Voussoirs. 

Diagonals. 

Transverse. 

St.  Andrew's 
Cross. 

Losenges. 

Total. 

No.  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Tons    Cwts. 
62      18 
60       9 
54     15 
51        3 

50  17 

51  2 
25     12 

Tons    Cwts. 
6      11 
2     12 
2     13 
2      11 
2      18 
2      13 
2      12 

Tons    Cwts. 

11        0 

10     13 

10       2 

9     17 

9     15 

9     15 

Tons    Cwts. 
9      10 
8     15 
8        2 

m                          m 

Tons    Cwts. 
26        4 

20       3 
32      16 
24        5 
32     14 
24     15 
20       7 

Tons    Cwts.        1 
112        3 
102      12 
108        8 

87  16 
95     19 

88  5 
48     11 

643     14 

Tons 

Cwts. 

152 

0 

77 

3 

650 

0 

13 

0 

-      5,584 

0 

-    11,000 

0 

Plates  that  cover  the  bridge  under  the  road 
Cornices  and  railing  ..... 

Road  and  pavement  ..... 

Plates  resting  on  the  piers  and  abutments  ... 
Total  weight  of  iron  in  the  three  arches  ... 
Weight  of  a  half  pier  .  -  .  -  - 

The  price  of  casting,  transport,  and  fixing,  was  191  per  ton. 

Of  Mr.  Telford*s  iron  bridges,  that  over  the  river  Spey  at  Craig-EUachie  consists 
of  one  arch  of  150  feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  20  feet.  Subsidiary  to  this  main  arch,  but  at 
some  distance  from  it,  are  three  others,  built  of  stone,  15  feet  span  each,  under  the  eastern 
end  of  approadi ;  the  total  water-way  is  195  feet  This  bridge  is  beautifiUly  situated  about 
12  miles  above  Fochabers,  where  the  Spey,  rushing  among  lofty  rocks,  has  cut  a  deep 
passage  for  its  waters,  and  the  slender  arc^  amidst  the  birch  trees  and  native  firs,  renders 
this  spot  truly  interesting ;  the  total  cost  of  the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  including  the 
rock-blasting  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was  not  more  than  820021 
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Tiwtaitiry  Bridgt,  of  one  iieb  of  cut-iron,  wu  eonitrucleil  b]>  Mr.  Telford  over  the 
Serern,  at  ^out  J  ■  mile  aboTB  its  confluence  with  the  Avon ;  the  bed  of  the  ma  wa 
found  bj  bating  to  comiil  of  alluTiiil  mutter  to  ■  great  depib. 

The  muonr;  of  the  ebutmenlivu  laid  6  feet  under  loir  nter  leieU  upon  itriKig  voodco 
platfomu,  lurrounded  bj  sheet  piling  about  10  feet  in  depth;  it  ««i  carried  up  to  IS  feet 
aboire  lov  water,  which,  allovijif;  3  feet  ofmuonrjr  to  receive  the  ca*t-iron  iprioging  phte^ 
determined  the  lower  edge  of  the  large  rib*  to  be  IS  feel  aboTc  lov  water  lerel,  the  water, 
in  the  time  of  flood*,  never  riling  more  than  1 6  feet. 

The  ipan  of  the  arcb  ii  170  f«t,  and  ita  rise  about  one-tenth  of  the  ipan,  or  IT  feet:  the 
brcHlth,  meaiured  acroaa  the  loffile,  ia  SV  fiM ;  it  oonaiaU  of  lii  main  riba.  each  3  feet  deep, 
the  thickneat  of  the  two  outer  ones  being  2]  inches,,  and  that  of  tbe  four  interior  S  inches. 
They  were  all  cast  in  lei^tba  of  S3  feet,  and  are  connected  at  each  Jrant  b^  grated  etoa*- 
platea,  3  feet  in  depth,  and  S  inches  in  thickness,  to  which  the;  are  KveraUj  icreweil. 

The  whole  of  the  riba  thua  united  in  one  arch  are  placed  upon  springing  plates  S  feet  in 
breadth,  and  4  inehea  in  thickness  embedded  in  the  iCone  abutments  i  their  upper  edgea 
•re  covered  with  grated  platea  1  incb  in  thickncaa,  and  upon  the  six  riba  is  a  perpenfUculor 
losenge  &aming  to  support  tbe  roadway  bearers,  wbich  are  connected  by  wrought-iron  roda 
or  croaa  ties,  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  passing  through  cast-iron  tubes  with  Ranches  adjusted  to 
tbe  loienge  ftwnes,  and  retwning  them  in  a  perpendicular  position,  while  the  wrougfat-iron 
bolts,  being  screwed  to  the  outer  riba  of  the  bridge^  prevent  them  from  bending  outwards, 
and  the  interior  of  the  spandrilLi  are  fiirther  secured  by  diagonal  brace&  The  roadway 
bearera  support  plates  4  feet  €  inches  in  breadth,  and  I  incb  in  tbickneaa,  with  flaocha 
4  inches  m  depth  at  each  juncture,  by  which  tfaej  are  acrewed  ti^ether.  Upon  tbe  road 
platea  are  skirtings  to  retain  the  gravel  oS  the  fintpatha,  which  are  alao  adapted  to  receive 
the  ban  of  the  aide  tailing. 

The  whole  is  cast  from  No.  8  Shropahira  iron  of  the  heat  quality,  and  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  April,  1826.  The  coat  of  tbe  iron-work  waa  ASQOL,  and  that  of  the  inasoory.  em- 
banked appRMche*,  and  land  arcbea.  10,0001. 

Manehattr  and  Biminglurm  RaibrOf. — At  Fwrfield  Street  is  a  bridge  whose  span  in  a 
straight  line  is  128  feet  9  inches,  with  a  versed  sine  of  IS  feet ;  the  width,  meaaured  from 
&oe  to  ftce,  is  31  feet 


Fl|.  DM.  mtritui  nanT  siidcb. 

8ii  ribs  of  iron  abut  on  aa  many  independent  walls,  each  of  which  are  5  feet  10]  incbss 
thick,  and  pniject  before  each  other  IS  feet  11  inches.  The  transverse  sectiona  show  the 
conatrucllonof  the  piers,  Iheliices  of  which  are  rusticated  ;  an  ornamental  Mone  parapet  and 

This  bridge,  executed  after  the  denigni  of  Mr.  George  Watson  Buck,  is  remarkable  for 
ita  acute  angle,  which  is  about  i*\  degrees.  The  weight  of  the  iron  work  empkiyed  in 
the  six  ribs  was  540  tons,  and  the  whole  was  admirably  screwed  together;  the  remainder 
of  the  viaduct  tt  formed  with  brick  arches  of  45  feet  spaiu  Iron  ribs  have  oiabted  the 
engineer  to  cross  rivers  and  roads  in  situations  where  arcbea  of  masonry  or  brick  ooold 
not  have  been  introduced :  in  the  present  instance,  the  level  of  the  viaduct  would  not  have 
permitted  a  rise  nifficieot ;  but  wherever  they  can  be  introduced,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  a 
eonsideivble  portion  of  the  expense  of  iron  structures  would  be  saved.  For  oUique 
bridgaa  iron  constructions  are  particularly  well  adapted,  and,  as  in  tfait  iBstanee.  beau- 
tiful in  their  effect  j  timber  hat  been  employed,  a*  we  shall  hereafter  ace,  for  the  %ue*  pur- 
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f  ose,  where  greater  economy  was  necessary.     The  masonry  of  the  abutments  was  well 
executed,  and  great  care  taken  to  allow  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  iron, 
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which  was  found  considerable ;  it  is  even  reported  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  affected  the 
length  of  some  of  the  outer  ribs,  during  the  progress  of  hoisting  them  to  their  situation : 
and  that  the  dimensions  of  one,  taken  by  the  workmen  when 
on  the  ground,  was  increased  so  much,  that  it  would  not 
answer  the  position  for  which  it  was  designed  until  its  tem- 
perature had  been  lowered.  One  of  the  first  considerations 
of  the  engineer,  when  he  employs  iron  for  construction, 
should  be  its  properties  of  increasing  and  diminishing ;  and 
he  should  always  provide  a  means  by  which  the  metal  can 
accommodate  itself,  without  thrusting  out  the  works  on 
which  it  rests  or  may  be  in  contact. 

At  the  KUdare  Canal,  in  Ireland,  the  first  skew  bridges 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Chapman,  in  the  year  1787 ;  before 
that  time  their  advantages  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
noticed  in  England.  One  executed  by  that  engineer  at 
Flnlay  Bridge,  near  the  town  of  Naas,  in  Ireland,  deviated 
51  degrees  mm  a  rectangle  with  the  canal,  and  formed  an 
acute  angle  of  39  degrees  with  its  abutments :  its  span  in  an 
oblique  direction  was  25  feet,  and  its  rise  5  feet  6  inches. 
The  only  difference  of  construction  is,  that  in  common  bridges  the  courses  are  all  parallel 
with  the  abutments,  and  in  the  skewed  arches  they  run  obliquely  to  them.  The  foce  of 
the  abutiuents  making  an  oblique  angle  to  the  sides  of  the  t^ridge,  it  became  necessary 
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that  tbe  courMs  of  the  arch,  except  >  lev  at  the  tftiapng,  ibould  ituid  iquire,  with  the 
out»de  of  tbe  bridge  ;  all  Iheae  difficultiet  m,  bowerer,  OTercome  by  iroa  ribi.  applied  ■■ 

Xjory  Bridge,  near  Flymouthr  completed  in  1 8^,  ia  of  caflt^troot  and  is  built  otBT  the 
enuar7  of  the  riTer  Plym,  and  eonaected  with  Plymouth  Sound  by  tbe  Calwuter.  The 
width  of  the  estuar;  a  from 
500  to  600  leet ;  tbe  tide 
riubet  with  a  lelocitj  of 
3  feet  6  inchei  per  second, 
•nd  flowi  on  an  aierage 
16  feet  perpendictilu. 

There  are  fiye  arches;  that 
in  the  centre  spani  100  feet, 
and  riwa  14  feet  6  inchei ; 
the  iKit  are  95  fret  apan, 
and  riae  1 3  feet  3  inches  I  the 
other  arches  are  81  feet  span, 
and  rise  10  (eel  6  inches; 
tbe  piers  are  10  tiE«t  and 
9  feet  S  incbea ;  the  road- 
way between  the  abutments 
is  34  feet  wide,  supported 


upon 


ngins   a 

5  inches.     The  m 
t3,365Jl,  and  the  iron-work 
3T,I26J: 

C<ut  Iron  Bridgi  mtr 
tht  Awm,  7  miles  north  of 
Tewkesbury,  over  wbich  the 
Biimingham  and  Gloucester  — ~ 
rulway  passes,  was  coro- 
pleted  in  tbe  yttat  184a 
This  bridge  has  three  arebeg,  ng.  h 

each  of  57  feet  span,  and  a 
versed  sine  of  5  feet  3  inches ; 

6  inches,  the  breadth  of  the  ei 

The  two  piers  are  formed  ot  cast-irar 
to  the  h«^t  of  IS&et ;  after  which  h< 
iron,  on  which  is  placed  «ghG  columni 
arches,  all  which  are  of  cast-iron.  The 
and  le  feet  in  width ;  •data  ends  are  i 
round,  tbe  dimenaions  at  the  top  bein 
they  rise  perpendiculatly  8  (eet  9  Inches 
an  inch  in  thiclLneaa.  put  together  with 


ITS  feel 


I,  filled  in 


■olidn 


mnry  and  concrete 
a  cappin|-  plate  of 
supporting  the  entablatures  and 
1  feet  6  inches  in  length  at  the  base, 
licirculai,  and  they  t^ier  upwards  fbr  IS  feet  all 
4  feet  6  inchei  by  8  feet  6  inches,  after  which 
Hey  hiTe  csst-iron  flenched  plates,  of  about  ]  of 
rew-bolts  aud  iron  cement ;  eacib  caisaoon  whsi 
on.      The  total  weight  of  the  iron  work  in  this 
bridge  is  j20  tons,  and  tbe  cost  is  sUted  at  about  10,0001. 

Catt-inm  Bridft  at  JWdnuu,  orer  the  Shannon,  which  tuuto  tbe  counties  of  Galway  and 
Tipperary.  The  total  length  is  55S  feet  6  inches,  ercluuTe  of  the  island ;  the  width  between 
tbe  railing  is  17  feet. 

The  abutments  are  of  masonry,  of  Portumna  limestone,  built  with  hydraulic  mortar;  the 
aheetins  piles  are  of  beech  and  lareb,  whilst  the  main  piles  and  waling  pieces  which  support 
the  roadway  girders  are  of  Memel  timber. 

There  are  Siirleen  openings,  each  of  18  feet  6  inches  span,  between  the  'Hppeniry  shore 
and  tbe  island,  and  twelve  openings  of  a  similar  span  between  the  island  and  the  outer  pier 
of  the  swivel  bridge,  which  actjoini  the  Galway  shore,  and  is  40  feet  6  inches  ^an. 

The  cast-iron  girders  are  20  feet  in  length,  IT  inches  deep,  and  1(  inch  thick,  with  a 
flanch  at  the  top  8  inches  wide,  to  receive  tbe  plates  which  carry  the  roadway  ;  there  is  also 
another  flsnch  at  the  bottom  4  inches  in  width.  TYte  roadway  plates  are  {  of  an  ' 
tbickneiB,  secured  by  bolts  and  plates  put  together  with  iron  cement.  f>n  the 
sirders,  cast-iron  pistes  ore  afliied,  which  carry  the  railing  of  wrought-iron ;  c 
ong  it  a  weight  of  IS  tons,  whilst  it  was  mounted  on  ti 
el  bridge  has  two  leave*,  with  a  clear  opening  of  40  feeL 
iridge,  mcluding  abutments^  colftrdamA,  and 
it  was  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 


It  outside 


10  feet  apart.      1 
The  total  o 


■uperintendenec,  w 
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SuBpension  BridgeM,  of  iron,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  before  the  year  1741, 
when  one  was  built  across  the  Tees  for  the  use  of  the  miners ;  its  length  was  70  feet,  and 
was  suspended  above  the  level  of  the  river  at  a  height  of  60  feet :  Sciunoszi  **  Del  Idea 
Archi,*'  published  in  1615,  conveys  some  notion  of  these  structures,  but  their  true  princi- 
ples were  not  made  known  till  they  obtained  die  attention  of  BemouilU.  Hutchinson,  in 
his  **  Antiquities  of  Durham,**  gives  the  following  account  of  the  winch  bridge :  — **  It  is  sus- 
pended on  iron  chains,  and  stretched  from  rock  to  rock,  over  a  chasm  60  feet  deep ;  its 
width  is  2  feet,  with  a  hand-rail  on  one  side,  and  it  is  plaiJced  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
traveller  experiences  all  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  chains.** 

When  Mr.  Telford  was  called  upon  to  report  upon  the  practicability  of  forming  a 
bridge  at  Runcorn,  he  conunenced  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  tension  of  iron,  and 
from  that  i)eriod  engineers  seem  to  have  studied  the  principles  of  suspension  bridges.  Theso 
important  experiments  occasioned  iron  to  be  more  universally  introduced  into  construction ; 
and  we  now  find  that  the  skill  of  the  carpenter  is  not  always  required  to  cover  in  a  build- 
ing with  timber. 

Mr.  Telford  commenced  his  experiments  by  proving  what  force  would  pull  asunder 
lengthwise  pieces  of  iron  from  1|  inches  to  if  of  nn  inch  in  diameter.     The  experiments 


Fig.  511. 
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were  made  upon  those  of  the  largest  diameter,  by  means  of  an  excellent  hydrosfhtic  machine, 
and  on  those  of  the  smaller  by  attaching  weights  perpendicularly,  and  repeating  them  at 
various  times. 

He  then  made  several  experiments  upon  different  diameters,  from  -^  to  ^  of  an  inch 
drawn  horizontally,  and  with  different  degrees  of  curvature;  and  this  was  performed 
between  points  900,  225,  140,  and  1S9  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  was  repeated  200  times.  In 
the  experiments  made  upon  <|\|  ef  an  inch  and  under,  the  wire  was  drawn  over  pulleys ;  some- 
times both  ends  were  fixed,  and  sometimes  one  end  only,  the  other  having  weights  attached 
perpendicularly  to  show  the  effects  when  compared  with  those  loaded  upon  the  curved 
part  of  the  wire ;  these  last  were  disposed  at  ^  ^  and  \  divisions  of  .the  distance  over  which 
it  was  stretched.  These  experiments  bemg  completed,  it  was  ascertained  what  blow  would 
break  the  wire  when  stretched  nearly  horizontally  and  at  different  curvatures,  which  was 
done  by  dropping  weights  from  a  given  height  The  several  wires  were  weighed,  and 
the  weight  of  100  feet  in  length  of  each  noted. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  was,  that  a  bar  of  good  malleable  charcoal-iron  1  inch 
square  will  suspend  27  tons,  and  that  an  iron  wire^  i^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  200  feet 
in  length,  weighing  3  pounds  3  ounces,  will  suspend  700  pounds ;  and  that  the  latter,  with 
a  curvature  or  versed  sine  of  X  part  of  the  chord  line,  will  support  <,^  of  the  weight  sus- 
pended perpendicularly,  when  disposed  equally  at  \,  L  and  ^  its  length,  and  with  a  curva- 
ture  of  ^  of  the  chord,  it  will  bear  i  of  the  i^oresaid  perpendicular  weight  disposed  in  a 
similar  way.  A  wire  ^o(  an  inch  m  diameter,  drawn  very  tight  between  points,  31  feet 
6  inches  apart,  resisted  the  impulse  of  20  pounds  weight,  falling  from  a  height  of  7  feet 
9  inches. 

A  bar  of  good  English  malleable  iron  1  inch  square  will  suspend  from  27  to  30  tons 
before  it  breaks,  and  will  bear  from  15  to  16  tons  before  its  length  is  at  all  extended. 
With  a  curvature  of  ^  of  the  length,  malleable  iron,  besides  its  own  weight,  sustained  ^  of 
what  broke  it  perpendicularly.  An  inch  bar  would  therefore  bear  |  of  15  tons  without 
deranging  its  parts ;  but  it  is  better  in  practice  to  assume  that  an  inch  square  in  section 
should  o^y  bear  4  tons. 

Gahuhiel  Bridge  was  constructed  in  the  year  1816,  at  a  cost  of  40L,  and  is  112  feet  in 
length ;  it  is  suspended  from  iron  wires  of  very  small  diameter. 

Pediet,  over  the  Tweed,  called  King's  Meadow  Bridge,  was  constructed  in  1816,  for  the 
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sum  of  160L I  its  length  is  1 10  feet,  and  its  breadth  4  feet.  '  Columns  of  east-iron  9  feet 
high,  fixed  securely  in  the  soil,  were  placed  at  each  angle  of  the  bridge,  and  supported  the 
suspending  wires,  which  were  ^  inch  in  diameter.  The  floor  is  carried  by  five  oblique 
wires,  which  are  secured  to  an  iron  bar  10  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  sectional  area  of  2{  inches, 
inserted  in  the  top  <^  the  column ;  the  way  over  is  formed  of  frames  of  wrought-iron 
covered  with  11-inch  deal ;  on  each  side  are  chiuns,  which  senre  as  ties,  of  {-inch  iron;  the 
length  of  the  links  is  5  feet,  they  are  fixed  at  one  end  into  masonry  underground,  and 
at  the  other  to  the  iron  bar  inserted  in  the  columns,  which  prevents  them  from  being  puUed 
over. 

VrybHrgh  Bridget  were  erected  in  the  year  1817,  about  18  feet  abore  the  low  water  of  a 
torrent.  The  supports  were  260  feet  from  each  other ;  and  about  a  year  after  its  erection 
it  was  destroyed  by  a  high  wind,  which  gave  an  undulating  motion  to  the  roadway,  and 
at  last  broke  the  suspension  chains.  A  new  bridge,  which  cost  7S021,  was  immediatdy 
commenced,  with  perpendicular  suspension  rods  \  inch  in  diameter,  baring  at  the  top  a 
cross-head,  by  which  they  were  kept  between  the  oval  links  of  the  suspension  chains; 
at  the  lower  end  they  pass  through  the  side  beams  of  the  floorinj^  to  which  they  are 
screwed.  Chains  of  nearly  1  inch  in  diameter  pass  under  the  roadway,  and  extend  from  cme 
abutment  to  the  other.  On  each  side  a  diagonal  trellis  finnly  joined  together  ferms  a 
parapet,  and  prevents  the  effects  of  any  undulatory  motion.  The  two  suspension  diains  are 
each  1 A  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  length  of  the  bars  composing  them  is  10  feet  At  eadi 
extremity  of  the  bar  is  an  eye,  through  which  passes  an  oval  ring  9  inches  in  lencth,  connect- 
ing the  two  contiguous  bars ;  these  suspension  chains  are  secured  to  the  head  of  wooden 
pillars  28  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  roadway ;  the  space  between  them,  which  fimns 
the  approach  to  the  bridge,  is  9  feet  The  t^o  pillars  at  the  extremities  are  connected  by 
braces  forming  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  by  transverse  beams,  over  which  the  suspension 
chains  rest ;  each  pair  of  chains  is  12  feet  distant  from  tiie  other  where  they  pass  over 
the  pillars,  and  only  4  feet  6  inches  in  the  nuddle  of  the  bridge.  By  this  arrangement  diey 
obtain  an  oblique  power,  both  horisontally  and  vertically,  and  thus  prevent,  to  a  certain 
degree,  any  oscillatory  motion. 

The  suspension  chains  are  under  the  platform,  which  they  support  by  upright  rods  of 
cast-iron,  kept  in  their  places  by  small  arches  of  the  same  material,  in  a  horisontal  line  under 
the  flooring,  also  of  cast-iron,  over  which  is  a  layer  of  small  stones.  The  chains  pass  over 
each  abutment,  descending  behind  it,  and  are  secured  in  masonry  where  a  passage  is  left  to 
examine  and  repair  them.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  chains  rests  upon  the  base  of  a 
conical  tube  of  cast-iron,  through  which  it  pasties,  and  the  tube  being  strongly  bedded  in 
the  masonry  keeps  it  secure. 

Sutpeimon  Bridge  over  the  Tweed,  at  KeUo,  in  Scotland,  was  finished  in  July,  1820,  by 
Captain  Brown.  It  is  300  feet  in  length,  and  18  feet  in  width,  and  has  a  carriage-road 
in  the  middle;  the  total  cost,  including  the  masonry,  timber,  and  iron- work,  was  only 
SOfiOOL 

The  roadway,  27  feet  above  the  level  of  low  water,  presents  a  gentle  rise  towards  the 
middle,  where  it  is  2  feet  higher  than  at  the  extremities.  There  are  twelve  suspension 
chains,  arranged  in  pairs;  the  diameter  of  the  iron  with  which  they  are  made  is .2  inches. 
The  links  are  composed  of  bars  1 5  feet  long,  terminated  with  an  eye  at  each  end  ;  two  diort 
fiat  links  are  applied  at  each  side  of  the  t^o  contiguous  bars,  and  bolts  well-riveted  traverse 
the  two  links  as  well  as  the  eye  of  the  bar.  The  vertical  sn^iension  rods  are  I  inch  in 
diameter,  and  pass  through  a  saddle-cap  ;  the  bolts  are  cylindrical,  having  for  their  base  an 
ellipsis,  the  two  axes  of  which  are  2  inches  and  2}  inches.  Hie  three  chains  are  placed  almost 
perpendicularly  over  each  other,  and  the  suspension  rods  are  festened  first  to  the  upper,  and 
next  to  the  middle  chain,  and  then  to  the  lower.  The  chains  which  correspond  with  eadi 
other  right  and  left  of  the  bridge  have  their  Joints  so  placed  that  the  suspending  rods  also 
.perfectly  correspond.  The  lower  ends  of  the  suspension  rods  traverse  a  longitudinal  piece 
of  iron,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  timbers  for  the  floor  rest,  and  under  which  the  rod  is 
strongly  riveted.  The  timbers  are  15  inches  deep  and  7  inches  wide,  and  are  covered  with 
plank  4  inches  thick. 

The  parapets  are  formed  into  loimges,  the  sides  of  which  are  €  inches ;  the  height  is  Sfieet. 
The  distance  between  the  points  of  support  for  the  chains  is  437  feet,  although  that  between 
the  abutments  is  only  360  feet ;  the  angle  formed  by  the  chains  with  the  vertical  line  at  the 
points  of  suspension  is  equal  to  78  degrees.  Tlie  weisht  of  each  chain,  with  its  suspcndiuff 
rods,  bolts,  links,  &c.,  is  about  900  pouiids.  The  twdve  chains  and  all  the  iron-work  used 
in  the  bridge  weighs  13,000  pounds. 

The  masonry  of  the  abutments  against  the  steep  rock  which  borders  the  river  is  90  feet 
high,  and  the  isolated  pier  on  the  other  side  is  60  feet,  and  of  a  pyramidal  form ;  its  HuA' 
ness  is  17  feet  6  indies,  and  at  half  its  height  the  width  is  36  feet ;  it  is  square  at  the  bottom 
to  the  height  of  10  feet,  when  the  slope  commences  diminishing  about  a  twelfth  part  Hie 
road  passes  through  this  pier  by  an  arched  gateway  12  feet  wide  and  17  feet  high.  Hie 
pairs  of  chains  run  through  the  masonry  of  the  piers,  the  openings  for  which  are  2  feet  wide* 


e  pian,  thej  an  further  itrengthened  b;  long  linki  punng 
94  fwt  ondergRiiind,  uid  an  attached  lo  maaKs  of  cut-icon  6  le«t  long.  5  feet  wide,  J 
btabei  thick  in  the  middle,  and  3J  inches  at  tbe  edge* ;  to  tbeae  they  are  secured  by  itrong 
oval  bolti,  and  the  maaaea  of  iron  are  loaded  witb  itone  to  tbe  lerel  of  tbe  ro*d  ;  tbe  corre- 
(pooding  maaaci  OD  tbe  Engliidl  aide  of  the  ri*er  ate  not  buried  ai  on  tbe  other,  but  are  abore 
the  lerel  of  the  tinmdatioa  of  tbe  pien.  The;  are  placed  Dearly  Terttcal,  corrcapanding  vith 
the  itrain  of  the  cbaina.  A  horiiODtal  aicb,  the  ttODea  of  which  are  onbedded  in  the  rocks, 
keeps  tbe  iron  plate*  in  their  right  poaitioD. 

Utmm  Brtdgt,  oTd  the  stnit  wtucb  aeparatea  tbe  Isle  of  Aoglesea  from  tbe  county  of 
CarnuUTdai  erected  by  Mr.  Telfiird. 

Tia  work  wa*  eommenoed  in  May,  1B19,  and  the  rock  called  Tiiys-y-inocb,  which  wm 
aeeesnhle  at  low  water,  wai,  by  blaiting,  brought  to  ui  e*ai  niHacc  ;  on  thii  waa  lud  the 
foundctioa  br  tbe  west  main  pier  on  the  Angleaei  lide.      A  temporary  causeway,  on  whidi 


VH  a  raiboad  fbr  iledgea,  drawn  by  horsBS,  waa  made,  at  a  considerable  eleratioo  ahore 
tba  level  of  high  water,  otct  the  space  between  the  Anglesea  shore  and  the  rock. 

Tbe  tide  tbroogh  the  strait  ruoa  with  great  Telocity,  and  being  now  shut  out,  the 
•urrcnt  in  the  centra  of  tbe  chamMl  ii  greatly  inereaaed  in  Telocity.  The  rise  at  ordinary 
■priog  tidea  is  about  99  feet ;  h  aooietinies  eiceedi  3(\  and  winds  from  tbe  range  of 
mountaina  in  the  Tioinity  of  Suowdon  are  frequently  strong  and  Tioloiti  the  breadth  of  the 
eatnary  at  high  water  is  918,  and  at  low  water  480  (eet. 

Ilie  first  sUme  was  laid  upon  the  Ynys-y-moch  rock  on  tbe  lOth  of  August,  1S19,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  tbe  same  year  tbe  main  pier  on  the  Caemarron  side  of  the  strait  waa  com- 
inenccd  j  tbe  beach,  being  first  eicarated  to  the  depth  of  7  feet  where  the  solid  rock  sustains 
tbe  east  main  pier,  a  greater  mats  of  maaonry  ia  giren  lo  the  foundation*  of  this  pier  than  to 
tba  otho-  on  the  Ynys-y-moeh  rock. 

Tbe  bo^it  of  tbe  main  piers,  from  the  lerel  of  high  water  spring  tides  to  tbe  roadway,  ii 
100  Cm  ;  bma  that  of  low  water  ^ring  tide  191  feet ;  from  thence  to  the  top  53  feet. 
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The  two  arches,  through  which  the  road  paases,  are  9  feet  in  width,  and  15  feet  to  the 
springing  of  the  arches. 

The  width  of  the  piers,  taken  on  the  transverse  section  at  the  hase,  is  66  feet  3  inches ; 
at  the  set-off,  ahove  the  high  water  line,  58  feet  S  inches,  diminishing  at  the  top  to  a  width 
of  33  feet  8  inches,  as  measured  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  which  forms  the  cornice  or 
capping.  Their  depth,  as  measured  in  front,  immediately  above  the  set-off,  above  the  high 
water  line,  is  40  feet  1|  inches.     The  construction  of  the  pier  is  exhibited  in  the  sections. 

The  resident  engineer  was  Mr.W.  A.  Provis,  the  prover  of  the  iron-work  Mr.  J.  Provis, 
the  contractor  for  the  masonry  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  the  iron-founder  Mr.  Haxeldine,'  and  the 
superintendent  engineer  of  the  iron  and  timber  work  Mr.  T.  Rhodes. 

The  masonry  of  the  piers  above  the  level  of  the  roadway  was  strengthened  by  drilling 
holes  through  the  stones  of  each  course,  and,  after  the  insertion  of  iron  bolts,  fixing  them 
with  Parker's  cement ;  wherever  arches  spring  over  the  roadways,  iron  horisontal  ties  were 
introduced  to  prevent  any  spreading.  In  May  and  June,  1824,  the  two  pyramidal  piers 
were  constructed,  and  the  cast-iron  saddle  plates  fixed  on  their  summits. 

7%e  AhvtmenUy  Piers,  and  Arehet  were  commenced  in  the  year  1820,  and  by  March,  1829, 
all  the  piers  were  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  springing  course,  and  the  centres  for  the 
arches  fixed ;  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  whole  of  the  arches  were  turned,  and  the  spandrills 
built  to  the  level  of  the  cornice. 
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The  span  of  the  side  arches  is  52  feet  6  inches,  and  their  versed  sine  26  feet  S  inches, 
forming  semi-circles ;  the  height  of  the  small  piers  above  the  level  of  high  water,  to  where 
the  arches  spring,  is  6S  feet. 

There  are  four  of  these  arches  on  the  island  side,  and  on  that  towards  Caernarvonshire 
three;  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  pier  to  that  of  the  other  is  579  feet  10|  inchea. 

The  span  of  the  catenary  is  570  feet,  and  its  versed  sine  43  feet. 

Materiah  employed,  —  For  the  mcuonry  the  grey  marble  was  employed,  whidi  wa* 
obtained  on  the  shores  of  Pemnon,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  island  of  Anglesea, 
7  miles  from  Beaumaris,  and  the  price  paid  by  the  government  to  Lord  Bulkley  was  6d, 
per  ton. 

This  fine  stone  bears  a  beautiful  polish,  and  the  natural  layers  or  shelves  afforded  blocks 
of  any  required  dimensions,  which  could  be  drawn  from  the  quarry  without  blasting ;  it 
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was  remored  by  small  Tessels  from  the  Bay  of  Beaumaris  to  Bangor  Ferry,  a  distance  of  12 
mQes. 

J%e  irom  was  all  of  the  best  Shropshire  manu&cture,  supplied  horn  Upton  Forge,  by 
Mr.  Haseldine  of  Sirewsbury.  The  bars  were  repeatedly  drawn  between  east-iron  rollers, 
grooved  in  various  shapes,  and  afterwards  proved  at  the  works,  previous  to  being  shipped 
for  the  Menai  Straits. 

An  accurate  and  powerful  machine  was  used  for  proving  each  bar,  which  was  tested  by  a 
strain  of  1 1  tons  to  every  square  inch  of  transverse  section ;  during  the  trial,  it  was 
frequently  struck  by  a  hammer,  and  its  length  was  observed  by  an  unvarying  iron  gauge. 
After  proo^  each  piece  of  iron  was  cleanse^  put  into  a  stove,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
immened  in  a  trough  containing 
linseed  oil,  where  it  remained  for  a 
short  time,  and  was  again  returned 
to  the  stove,  when,  after  drying,  it 
came  out  covered  with  a  varnish, 
upon  which  a  coat  of  oil  paint  was 
added,  and  it  was  sent  off  to  the 
works. 

Iron  tffork.  —  There  are  four  sets 
of  mun  chains,  each  composed  of 
four :  so  that  there  are  altogether 
16  chains,  which  have  a  similar  and 
uniform  tension.  £ach  consists  <^  5 
chain  bars  in  length,  each  10  foet 
long,  3^  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  in 
thickness,  with  6  chain  plates  at  each 
end  1 6  inches  long,  8  inches  broad, 
and  1  inch  thick;  the  joints  being 
secured  by  2  bolts  weighing  ]  cwt. 
In  the  cross  section  of  the  chain 
there  are  80  chain  bars,  and  the 
number  there  in  one  chain  it  935,  in 
the  sixteen,  14,960. 

Hie  entire  length  of  the  chains  is 
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TTFPKS  LINKS  AND  JOINTS. 


1710  feet  from  where  they  are  fastened  to  the  rock  on  each  side. 

The  number  of  chain  plates  to  each  chain  is  1 122,  in  all  17,952 ;  each  chain  has  S74  bolts, 
amounting  in  all  to  5984. 


Fig.  616. 
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The  vertical  rods  suspended  from  the  chains  are  placed  5  feet  distance  apart,  and  are 
1  inch  square  ;  there  are  199  to  each  line,  and  in  the  whole  four  lines  796.     These  carry 
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111  sleepers ;  the  number  of  trussed  rods  and  king-posts  which  support  the  suspended  road 
b  altogether  444. 
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Fig.  517. 
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honframei  to  which  the  Mfupauion  chainM  are  nutdefut. — Hiree  oblique  citeular  canities 
were  blasted  in  the  solid  rock  on  the  Anglesea  side^  6  feet  in  diameter,  care  bong  taken  to 
leave  a  considerable  portion  of  rock  between  the  openings ;  through  these  the  suspension 
chains  pass  down  an  inclined  plane  of  not  less  than  60  feet  in  length. 
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Fig.  618. 


SECTION  THBOUOn  MAHC  CHAINS  AND  KOADWAT. 


At  the  lower  ends  of  these  inclined  tunnels  is  another  at  right  angles,  which  connects  them 
together,  through  which  the  workmen  passed  to  fix  the  iron  plates  into  the  natural  rock, 
and  a  passage  is  left  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  bridge,  which  communicates  with  these 
subterraneous  chambers. 

On  the  Caemarronshire  side  there  is  the  same  arrangement,  but  the  depth  of  earth 
was  considerable  before  the  natiye  rock  could  be  arrived  at,  which  occasions  a  different 
length  to  be  given  to  the  catenary  on  this  side  to  that  on  the  other. 

nejiat  eaet-inm  platee  were  let  into  the  natural  rock,  and  so  firmly  secured  that  they 
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which  carry  the  Tnaia  chains  through  the  front  of  the  Ciemarfon- 
rmcd  of  cant-iron  plates;  they  are  3  feet  5  inches  videi  the  h<jes 
aioB  pass  are  2  leet  4  inches  in  width  ;  the  four  plates,  with  tlie 
chains,  are  admirably  put  together,  tvo  being  in  the  middle,  and 
the  can-Iron  blocks  or  saddles  are  B  feet  7  ini^hei  in  width  across 
the  bottom,  in  the  direction  of  the  chains,  and  T  feet  in  height,  the  spaces  between  the 
fiiur  ban  which  hold  the  chains  being  each  ^  inches  I'hese  saddles  were  all  cut  villi 
holea,  in  order  that  tbe  tackle  might  be  adjusted  and  attached  by  which  they  could  be 
biHited.  The  &ime  for  raising  theie  caatings  was  made  of  timber ;  the  platform  at  Itottom 
was  30  feet  in  extent,  and  its  total  height  was  74  feet ;  an  additional  timber  was  fixed  to 
tbe  sides  to  ■  height  of  36  feet ;  the  blocki  were  secured  by  ropea  to  the  top,  and  passed 
aa  shown  in  the  figure,  which  repreaeuta  the  action  of  elevating  a  part  of  the  iroD  work. 
At  the  ude  is  a  section  of  tbe  frame-work,  to  the  top  of  wbich  ii  attached  two  guy^ropea. 

"Hiere  was  also  an  ingenious  machine  or  clam  made  use  of  &r  holding  tlje  ropes  of  the 
hoisting  tackle  whilst  fleeting  them  on  the  capotau,  and  wbich  was  found  of  the  moat 
caaential  serTiee.  'Rie  plan  of  the  saddles  shows  their  position;  tbe  parallelogram,  upon 
wbich  the  four  are  placed,  measurea  37  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  14  feet  in  width. 

The  plan  of  tbe  great  pyramid  exhibits  tbe  planking  of  the  two  carriage-ways.  The 
mass  of  masonry  in  the  middle  is  6  feet  in  width  i  the  space  for  the  traffic  on  each  side 
9  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  exterior  walls  at  the  greatest  9  feet,  and  in  Ihc  less  6  het. 
The  pavement,  as  it  is  laid  dtbt  the  planking,  is  partly  ahown  in  the  figure.      'I^e  tran^ 
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Fig.  SS3. 


PLAN  OP  OtIAT  PTRAMID. 


▼erse  section  through  the  maip  ehams»  exhibiting  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire 
width ;  the  middle  footway  and  one  passage  for  carriages,  also  represents  the  position*  of 
the  several  lines  of  chains  where  they  cross  or  pass  over  the  saddles;  the  sections  and 
elevation  of  the  main  pier  show  the  position  of  the  main  chains  in  the  other  direction, 
or  in  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the  passage  acroas  the  stream. 

Tht  nuperaion  chains  were  first  firmly  secured  to  the  flat  oast-iron  plates ;  the  chain  bars, 
each  10  feet  in  length,  were  then  laid  down  by  placing  the  five  together,  which  constituted 
one  breadth ;  and  the  consecutive  lengths  were  thus  carried  on,  united  by  Aai  iron  plates 
and  bolts,  until  the  apex  of  the  suspension  piers  wu  arrived  at,  the  whole  chain  being 
supported  by  a  timber  firamework  placed  underneath. 

On  the  apex  of  each  of  the  suspcnnon  pien  was  a  cast-iron  saddle,  in  which  were 
wrought-iron  rollers  and  brass  bushes,  whidi  as  the  temperature  varied  allowed  some  play 
to  the  chains,  and  regulated  any  eontraetioa  or  expansion  of  the  iron;  as  the  rollers  were 
self-acting,  no  derangement  could  very  well  take  place  from  this  cause. 

Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  furnished  Mr.  Telford  at  various  times  with  informarion  highly 
useful  for  the  completion  of  this  bridge ;  that  gentleman  calculated  the  dimensions  to  be 
given  to  the  several  bars  of  a  catenary  arch  formed  in  iron  or  sted  upcm  tbe  suspension 
principle.  He  assumed  the  tenacity  of  iron  to  be  50,000  for  a  square  inch,  and  its  specific 
gravity  7*8,  and  Mr.  James  Jardine  formed  the  following  table  for  the  construction  of  the 
chains.  The  first  column  shows  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support ;  the  second* 
the  length  of  curve,  or  chain,  between  the  points  of  support ;  the  third,  the  axis  of  curve, 
or  versed  sine,  of  the  chain ;  the  fourth,  the  angles  nearly,  between  horizontal  line  and 
curve,  at  the  point  of  support ;  the  fifth,  the  tension,  or  strain,  on  each  chain  by  its  own 
weight,  at  either  point  of  support ;  the  sixth,  the  tension  or  strain  on  the  sixteen  chains  by 
their  own  weight,  at  ather  point  of  support ;  the  seventh,  the  weight  of  one  chain ;  and 
the  eighth  colunm  the  weight  <^  the  sixteen  chains. 


Feet. 

f  I5f)va 

Feet. 

Angle. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tool. 

500 
560 
560 

565-6 
567-5 
569-5 

35 
40 
45 

14°     0' 
15     54 
17     52 

20-87 
18-53 
16-57 

333-9 
296-5 
265-1 

10-10 
10-13 
1017 

161-6 
1621 
162-7 

The  transverse  section  through  the  main  chains  and  roadway  shows  the  positions  of  the 
several  parts,  and  the  cast-iron  pipes  3  inches  in  diameter,  strutted  or  braced  with  diagonal 
bars ;  within  the  pipes  is  a  wrought-iron  bolt,  1^  inch  in  diameter,  which  connects  toj^ther 
the  four  lines  of  suspending  chains.  The  footpath  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  section 
Lb  4  feet  in  width,  and  the  two  other  divisions  are  each  12  feet :  between  the  oak  guards  of 
each  carriage-way  is  a  width  of  7  feet  6  inches ;  the  iron  truss-rods  and  king-posts  intro- 
duced beneath  the  roadway  bars  add  very  considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  platforms. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  this  bridge  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  united  together,  and  also  to  allow  of  any  portion  being 
taken  out  and  reinstated,  in  case  of  accidental  fracture  or  ii\jury  of  any  kind;  in  this 
stupendous  undertaking  the  constant  stress  upon  particular  parts,  where  destructive  in  its 
effects,  could  be  easily  remedied  without  endangering  the  entire  work. 


XIw  chaiu  wae  mpported  on  the  soaRblifiag,  vbilM  the  Icngtbening  took  plaeo  on  tlw 
CaanBTTOTutuTc  nia,  uBtU  tbe  ebiia  ban,  nupendcd  from  tha  apex  id  a  perpeodieular 

ie«rlr  re»ehed  the  lerel  of  high  water  mark. 


I  nft  prepared  fbr  the  purpo>e,  vhieh 


Pif.  tat. 

At  half  lood  tidc^  ■ 
earned  tha  portion  of  tl 
ma  mored  from  Trd^roth  MiU,  o 
by   four  boata  auiited  by  tha   tide,  to  the    centre   of  the  rlTer,   and  lietween  the    two' 
main  pien.  wheie  the  rait  waa  made  Gut  to  several  buoys,  anehorod  for  the  purpose.       One 
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end  of  the  chain  was  then  made  ikst  to  that  which  hung  perpendicularly  from  the  apex  of 
the  pier,  on  the  Caemarronshire  side.     The  other  end  of  the  chain  to  be  suspended  was 
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MAIN  TACKLB  FOB  BAISINO  TBB  CHAINS. 


fastened  to  two  blocks  of  great  power,  the  tension  of  the  duun  at  this  time  being  equal  to 
40  tons. 
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After  the  blocks  were  made  fast  to  the  chain,  two  capstans  and  two  prerendve  capstans, 
each  worked  by  32  men,  commenced  raising,  and  within  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes 
from  the  movement  of  the  raft  ftom.  the 
shore  the  last  bolt  was  fixed,  which  com- 
pleted the  entire  length  of  the  first  chain, 
three  of  the  men  employed  passing  along 
it.  And  by  the  9th  of  July  the  other 
fifteen  chains  were  secured,  and  the  entire 
line  of  suspension  completed. 

Feriical  rods.  —  These  are  placed  at 
equal  distances  of  5  feet,  and  are  fiutened 
to  the  sixteen  suspension  chains.  The 
iron  sleepers  or  transrerse  roadway  bars 
are  bolted  to  the  lower  ends,  and  to  each 
of  these  111  sleepers  four  vertical  rods  are 
attached  transversely,  making  altogether 
444. 

Timber  roadway.  — The  first  tier  of  planks 
was  laid  across  the  iron  sleepers  on  the 
24Ch  of  September,  1 825,  there  being  three 
altogether,  the  lowest  3  inches  thick,  the 
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middle  and  upper  each  2  inches ;  the  last  is  laid  transversely  to  the  width  m  8  feet,  with 
side  guides  to  prevent  any  ii\jury  from  the  carriage  wheels.  The  planks  are  all  spiked 
together,  and  between  each  layer  was  a  coating  of  Borrodail^s  patent  felt  saturated  with 
boiled  tar. 
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Weight  of  ^  Iron. 
64  large  chain  bars,  each  7)  feet  long,  4  inches  wide,  1^  inches  thick,  and  each 

bar  weighing  1 50  pounds ;  lor  the  fire  .... 

384  chain  plates,  18  inches  long,   10  inches  broad,  1^  inches  thick,  and  each 

weighing  1 26  lbs.  ...... 

128  Ii^ge  bolts,  each  weighing  126  lbs.  .... 

128  chain  bars,  10  feet  long^  3|  inches  wide»  1  inch  thick,  each  weighing  124  lbs. ; 

for  the  fire      ....... 

788  chain  plates,  16  inches  long,  8  inches  broad,  and  1  inch  thick,  each  wdghing 

32  lbs.  - 

246  bolts^  each  weighing  56  lbs.  .   .  - 

597  connecting  rods  and  bolts,  each  weiring  37  lbs.  .  .  . 

16  steadying  ties,  each  weighing  1225  lbs.         .  .  .  , 

Total  weight  of  one  chain  (121  tons  299  lbs.)    ... 


48,000 

28,000 
16,128 

76,260 

23,616 
18,776 
16,119 
19,600 

-     242,299 


v^ 


And  for  the  whole  sixteen  chains,  3,876,784  lbs.,  or  1,938  tons  784  Iba. 

2  cast-iron  plates  under  the  saddles,  each  weighing  46,080  lbs.  • 

8  saddles,  each  weighing  3248  lbs.      .  .  .  ^  . 

SO  tie  bars  for  the  saddles,  20  feet  long  by  3  inches  square,  each  weighing 

600  lbs.  - 

64  rollers,  each  weighing  335  lbs.       ..... 

16  guide  plates  and  brass  bushes,  each  373  lbs. 

199  suspension  rods,  aTeraging  33|  feet  in  length;  1  inch  square,  and  each  rod 

weighing  111  lbs.  ;  for  the  four  sets  .... 

Ill  sleepers,  each  weighing  334  lbs.  ..... 

222  trutted  rods,  each  weighing  40  lbs.  .... 

222  king  posts,  each  weighing  7  lbs.  .... 

.     ,  .J  /  98  side  rails,  each  of  80  lbs.  weight  ... 

Angiesea  suie.  ^  ^g  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^j^j^^  _ 

Suspended  portion,     222  side  rails,  each  of  10  lbs.  weight 

Caemarron  side.      /  '''^  "^®  ™*^  ^^^  ^  ^^  *****  ^®'«***  ' 
caemanron  side.    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  50  lbs.  weight  • 

6  cast-iron  frames  for  fiistening  in  the  rock,  each  weighing  2240  lbs.  - 
24  round  bolts,  9  feet  by  6  inches,  each  weighing  444  lbs. 

{78  side  rails  of  road,  weight  80  lbs.  each 
24  centre      do.  weight  50  lbs.  each 

78  cast-iron  stanchions  to  support  rails,  weight  176  lbs.     - 
24  do.  weight  of  each  100  lbs.  . 

39  hand-rails,  weight  of  each  104  lbs. 
{38  side  rails  of  road,  weight  80  lbs.  each 
40  cast-iron  stanchions,  weight  of  each  176  lbs. 
38  hand-rails,  weight  of  each  104  lbs. 
484  cast-iron  parapet  rails,  weight  of  each  3 1  lbs.  ... 

4  sets  of  cast-iron  saddles,  weight  of  each  2016  lbs.  ... 

8  gate  posts,  weight  of  each  533  lbs,  -  .  . 

4  toll  gates,  weight  of  each  325  lbs.  .... 

2  lamp-posts,  weight  of  each  300  lbs.  .... 

12  tie  bars  in  the  pier  arches,  weight  of  each  533  lbs.  •  .  . 

32  cast-iron  saddles  about  the  toll-house  on  the  side  of  Caernarvonshire,  weight 
dT  each  416  lbs.  --..•- 

4  plates  under  the  last-mentioned  saddles,  weight  of  each  900  lbs. 
240  segment  saddle  bars  on  the  piers,  and  near  the  Anglesea  toll-gate,  weight  of 
each  200  lbs.  ...... 


92,160 
25,984 

12,000 

21,440 

5,968 

88,356 

37,074 
8,880 
1,554 
7,840 
4,900 

14,430 
5,920 
3,700 

13,440 

10,656 
6,240 
1,200 

13,728 
2,400 
4,056 
3,040 
7,040 
3,952 

15,004 
8,064 
4,264 
1,300 
600 
6,296 

13,312 
3,600 

48,000 

496,468 

-  3j876,784 

-  4,373,282 

Or  2186  tons,  1282  lbs. 
Conway  Bridge  is  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  over  the  Menai  Strait.  The  distance 
between  the  points  of  suspension  is  327  feet ;  the  depression  or  versed  sine  of  curvature 
of  the  main  chains  is  22  feet  6  inches ;  the  number  of  chains  is  eight,  each  having  five 
bars,  3)  inches  by  1  inch,  making  together  a  total  of  ISO  square  inches  of  transverse  section. 
The  roadway  is  in  breadth  17  feet  6  inches,  and  Is  15  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water ; 
it  consists  of  a  carriage-way  without  any  separate  footpath. 

L  L  3 


Add  to  this  the  weight  of  the  sixteen  chains 

Total  weight  of  iron 
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The  main  chains  were  hoisted  In  the  folIoi#ing  manner ;  six  strong  lope  .eables  were 
stretched  across  the  tops  of  the  supporting  pyramids,  wbidi  were  made  to  carry  a  temporaiy 
platform ;  on  this  was  laid  the  chain  whuUi  was  to  be  united  with  that  portion  to  be 
brought  up  fipom  the  fixed  points  in  the  roek  galleries  to  the  top  of  the  pyramidal  towers. 
When  this  junction  was  made,  the  platforms  of  wood  were  removed,  the  rope  cables  were 
slackened,  and  the  chain  lowered  to  its  proper  curvature*  The  side  railing  was  then  fixed, 
and  the  road  platfixin  eonstrueted  in  a  similar  way  to  that  over  the  Menai,  the  seversl 
parts  of  the  chains,  and  method  of  fixing  them,  being  alike. 

The  Union  Suspem$Um  Bridge^  over  t^B  Tweed,  fire  miles  firom  Berwiek,  constructed  by 
Capt  S.  Brown,  R.N.,  was  the  first  large  bar  chain  bridge  executed  in  Great  Britain;  it 
was  finished  about  1820. 

The  chord  line,  or  distance  between  the  points  of  suspension,  is  449  /eet,  and  the  de- 
flection 30  feet  There  are  twelve  main  chains  placed  in  pain*  and  forming  three  rangei, 
one  under  the  other,  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  and  about  19  inches  apart  Each  link  b 
formed  of  a  rod  2  inehes  in  diameter,  and  \$  foet  in  length,  with  an  eye  at  each  end  for 
welding.  On  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Tweed  the  suspenuon  pier  u  of  ashlar  stone,  fiirmed 
like  a  pyramid,  60  feet  in  height,  S6  fiset  in  breadth,  and  17  feet  6  inehes  thick  at  bottom. 
The  arched  opening  is  12  feet  wide  and  17  fiwt  hi^  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the 
pier  is  built  on  the  rock,  which  b  precipitous.  The  roadway  b  387  feet  in  length,  and 
18  feet  wide  between  the  parapets,  and  b  supported  by  vcrtial  rods,  1  inch  in  diameter, 
and  placed  5  feet  apart  The  chains  contain  38  square  inches  of  iron,  and  its  strengtii  has 
been  eomputed  equal  to  bear  1 104  Urns. 

The  Newhaven  Suspension  Pier  was  also  erected  by  Capt  &  Brown.  R.N.»  in  1881,  by 
order  of  the  Trinity  Pier  Company ;  its  extreme  length  b  7(to  feet  and  its  width  4  fiset 
It  has  three  divbions,  each  209  feet  span,  with  14  feet  deflection.  The  pier-bead  b  GO  feet 
wide,  and  50  feet  long,  supported  upon  46  piles  driven  about  8  feet  into  the  day.  Hie 
land  pier  is  of  solid  masonry,  6  feet  square,  and  20  feet  high ;  the  main  ban  pass  over  the 
top,  and  the  back-stays  form  an  angle  of  45  d^rees  to  the  ch<M'd  line.  Tliere  are  two  main 
chains  formed  of  rods  1  inch  and  1}  inch  in  diameter,  and  10  feet  in  length.  The  road- 
way b  supported  by  two  longitudinal  iron  side  bars,  which  are  held  up  by  the  vertical 
rods.  The  cast-iron  standards  that  support  the  main  chains  are  triangular  fismes  east  in 
one  piece,  and  the  main  chains  lie  on  cast-iron  saddles. 

Brighton  Chain  Pier,  opened  in  November,  1823,  was  designed  by  Capt  S.  Brown,  R.N., 
who  first  suggested  that  the  chains  should  be  made  of  strai^t  wrought-iron  rods  or  bar^ 
firom  5  to  15  feet  in  loigth,  with  either  welded  eyes,  or  holes  drilled  at  their  ends,  by  which 
they  might  be  connected  either  by  short  links  or  pins ;  thb  invention  he  patented  in  1817. 

The  Brighton  pier  extends  into  the  sea  1014  feet  from  the  fece  of  the  esplanade  wall, 
and  its  entire  length  b  1136  feet  formed  with  four  openings,  each  spanning  255  fi^t,  with 
a  deflection  of  18  feet.  The  extreme  breadth  of  the  platform  b  13  feet,  and  in  the  dear 
width  12  feet  8  inches. 

The  pyramidal  suspension  towers  are  made  of  cast-iron,  united  by  an  arch  at  the  top ; 
they  are  10  feet  apart  and  25  feet  high,  and  each  weighs  about  15  tons:  they  are  plaeed  on 
piles  driven  firmly  into  the  chalk,  which  stand  out  about  13  fiset  above  high  water ;  these 
groups  of  piles  are  256  feet  distant  firom  each  other,  and  leave  a  dear  <^>ening  of  227  fiset 
The  pier-head  has  the  form  of  a  T,  and  150  piles  were  used,  besides  braces  and  HiMgnnaU  • 
over  them  the  platform  b  80  feet  by  40  feet,  which  b  pared  with  granite  13  inehei  ^iA, 
the  weight  of  which  b  upwards  of  200  tons. 

Each  of  the  ordinary  groups  of  piles  consists  of  twenty.  Hie  four  nuun  chains  on  each 
side,  which  carry  the  platform,  are  formed  of  wrought-iron,  round  ey^bolts,  about  2  inches 
in  diameter,  10  feet  long,  and  weighing  112  lbs.  each ;  they  are  united  by  open  coupling 
links  1^  inches  deep,  and  1  inch  thick,  with  bolt  pins  2  inches  in  diameter.  Tlie  total 
area  of  the  section  of  the  iron  in  the  chains  b  25  square  inches.  The  platform  b  suspended 
by  vertical  rods  1  inch  in  diameter  and  5  feet  iq>art. 

Montrose  Suspension  Bridge,  over  the  River  Esk,  was  completed  in  the  year  1829.  The 
iron  work  was  provided  by  Captain  Samuel  Brown  for  the  sum  of  94302.,  and  the  masonry 
of  the  towers  cost  9080^  ;  this  was  exclusive  of  the  land  arches,  which  were  a  part  of  the 
old  bridge. 

From  the  centre  of  one  tower  to  that  of  the  other  was  432  feet ;  the  deflection  of  the 
chain,  or  versed  sine  of  the  catenary,  42  feet ;  the  length  of  the  suspended  roadway  412  feet 
and  the  width  12  feet ;  height  of  the  roadway  above  the  low  water  line  21  feet  and  that 
of  the  towers  68  feet  The  dimensions  of  the  base  of  the  tower  at  the  levd  of  the  roadway 
are  40  feet  by  20  feet ;  the  archways  through  them  1 6  feet  in  width,  and  24  feet  in  height ; 
they  are  built  of  red  sandstone  ashlar,  and  are  carried  on  piles.  On  each  side  were  two 
main  chains  12  inches  apart  each  composed  of  four  bars  of  iron  5  inches  in  width,  1  inch 
in  thickness,  and  10  feet  in  length,  united  by  plates  and  wrought-iron  pins.  The  roadway 
was  suspended  by  J  ^-inch  perpendicular  rods,  placed  5  feet  apart ;  tliese  had  at  their  lower 
ends  stirrup  iroas,  which  carried  cast-iron  bearers,  over  which  the  road  was  formed.     A 
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flooring  of  S-inch  plank,  well  csulked,  was  laid  upon  these  bearers,  and  then  1 J  inch 
boarded  floor  above,  laid  transversely ;  over  this  was  a  fine  coating  of  sand  and  gravel, 
cemented  by  tar. 

There  were  no  Joints  to  the  suspending  rods,  and  the  main  chains  rested  upon  detached 
oast-iron  saddles,  built  into  the  masonry  of  the  towers,  and  their  ends  were  secured  by  cast- 
iron  plates  let  into  the  masonry  10  feet  under  ground.  The  roadway  of  this  bridge,  which 
weighed  903  tons  9  cwt,  was  destroyed  on  the  11th  of  October,  1838,  when  the  platform 
fell  in  one  mass,  in  consequence  of  the  feilure  of  the  suspension  rods,  which  having  no  joints 
were  twisted  off  close  to  the  floor  by  the  undulatory  motion.  It  was  afterwards  repaired, 
when  suspension  rods  of  1)  inch  diameter  were  introduced,  with  flexible  joints  at  the  level 
<^the  pliutform. 

Cross  timbers  were  introduced  instead  of  the  cast-iron  bearers ;  these  were  of  Memel, 
13  inches  by  3^  laid  edgeways  and  bolted  together,  as  well  as  trussed  with  an  iron  rod  1| 
inch  in  diameter ;  every  sixth  beam  was  trussed  on  the  under  side  to  give  it  more  strength. 
Each  side  of  the  carriage-way,  both  above  and  below  the  cross  beams,  was  bolted  to  two 
sets  of  longitudinal  timbers,  four  in  each  set,  and  at  every  10  feet  they  were  united  together 
by  cast-ircm  boxes. 

The  planking  of  the  footway  was  composed  of  battens  2  inches  in  thickness,  laid  trans- 
versely, and  that  of  the  roadway  of  four  thicknesses  of  2  inch  Memel,  over  which  was  laid 
gravel,  sand,  and  tar.  During  the  storm  which  destroyed  this  bridge,  the  undulatory  motion 
was  observed  to  be  the  greatest  at  about  midway  between  the  towers  and  the  centre  of  the 
roadway,  but  the  waves  of  the  platform  did  not  follow  those  of  the  chains ;  no  oscillatory 
motion  was  seen  either  in  the  roadway  or  in  the  chains ;  after  the  event,  the  chains,  saddles, 
and  festenings  were  all  found  quite  sound.  The  weight  of  the  new  roadway  was  226  tons, 
17  cwt,  or  47*5  pounds  per  square  foot 

Hie  platform  is  212  feet  in  length,  and  27  feet  in  width,  and  cost  40262.,  or  7«.  3d.  per  foot 
superfioiaL  The  ii\jury  done  to  the  bridge  by  the  storm  was  the  cause  of  many  pre- 
cautionary measures  being  resorted  to,  not  only  for  preventing  any  upward  heave,  but  also 
to  confine,  as  much  as  posnble,  the  undulatory  motion :  in  the  first  suspension  bridges 
these  principles  were  entirely  n^lected ;  the  idea  of  the  roadway  being  lifted  up  from  a 
force  ezerteid  beneath  it  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself.  The  weight  of  the 
structure,  it  was  supposed,  would  always  be  sufiScient  to  counteract  any  upheaving :  but  on 
the  repairs  being  entrusted  to  Mr.  RendeU  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  wind  might 
act  at  the  same  moment  on  the  upper  side  at  one  end,  and  the  lower  side  at  the  other ; 
therefore^  unless  the  platform  had  considerable  rigidity,  undulation  commenced,  and  then 
oscillation ;  to  counteract  this  effect,  a  mode  of  trussing  which  should  withstand  this  action 
was  necessary.  Here  is  adopted  a  system  of  vertical  diagonal  trussing  10  feet  in  depth, 
S  feet  above,  and  5  feet  below  the  platfetrm,  which  effectually  prevents  undulation  as  well 
as  oseillation. 

The  stretching  strain,  of  malleable  iron  bars,  is  found  to  be  three-fourths  of  the  breaking 
strain,  or,  as  some  experiments  have  proved,  nearly  one  hal£  Iron  bars  1  inch  square 
stretch  when  16  tons  is  applied  to  them,  so  that  the  stretching  strain  may  be  feirly  taken 
as  six-tenths  of  their  strength,  and  they  will  support  9  tons  per  square  inch  without 
stretching  at  all.  Mr.  George  Rennie  has  shown  us,  however,  that  the  ultimate  strength 
of  cohesion  of  cast  steel  is^  134,256  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Hammmmitk  Sutpetuicn  Bridge,  erected  after  the  design  of  W.  Tiemay  Clark,  forms  a 
communication  firom  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  with  Hammersmith ;  it  was  completed 
in  1824.  Hie  distance  between  the  points  of  support  is  422  feet  3  inches ;  the  deflection 
of  the  chains  29  feet  3  inches ;  and  the  tension  on  the  iron  at  the  points  of  suspension  is 
1  -857  times  the  entire  weight  suspended.  The  piers  are  of  stone,  22  feet  thick,  46  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  and  72  feet  at  the  water-line^  and  their  height  above  the  level  of  the  road 
is  48  feet ;  through  each  pier  is  an  arched  opening  14  feet  wide.  The  platform  is  divided 
into  a  earriage-way  20  feet  in  width,  with  a  footpath  on  each  side  5  feet  wide.  There  are 
eight  main  chains  arranged  in  four  double  lines,  vis.  two  small  chains,  one  under  the  other 
on  the  outside  of  each  footpath,  and  two  large  ones  on  each  side  of  the  carriage-way.  The 
small  chains  each  contain  three  lines  of  bars  8  feet  10  inches  long  from  centre  to  centre  of 
the  eyes,  5  inches  broad,  and  1  inch  thick.  Hiey  are  united  by  screw-bolts  2|  inches  in 
diameter,  and  coupling  plates  15^  inches  long,  8  inches  bioad,  and  1  inch  thick.  The 
large  chains  ***^*^<"  six  lines  of  bars,  of  the  same  dimension  as  those  described ;  all  the 
chains  pass  through  openings  in  the  main  piers,  and  over  rollers  and  iron  carriages,  each  of 
whidi  carries  two  sets  of  rollers  one  under  the  other.  From  the  piers  the  chains  or 
backstays  pass  down  at  the  same  angle  as  the  chains  of  the  central  opening.  The  abutments 
are  in  length  45  feet,  in  width  40  feet,  and  15  feet  deep,  and  the  weight  of  each  is  computed 
at  2100  tons.  The  chains  are  carried  through  tunnels  2  feet  wide*  where  the  smaller  enter 
the  abutments,  and  3  feet  for  the  larger  chains.  The  chains  are  secured  to  strong  holding- 
plates,  which  are  bedded  in  the  brickwork,  and  are  all  of  hammered  iron ;  the  vertical  ro&, 
1  inch  square  and  5  feet  apart,  are  attached  to  the  coupling  plates  of  the  main  chains  by 
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hIiocI  linki  and  inch-round  screW'bolts.  The  roadway  ia  formed  of  Irantrene  joisti  19 
inches  by  4.  on  which  longitudinal  beams  are  laid,  and  tbea  the  planking. 

Marloio  Bridgt  is  nearly  Bunitar  in  iu  conatruction  ;  ila  total  length  is  416  feet,  and  the 
csjrisge-way  ii  20  feet  broad,  the  height  of  the  pUtfonn  ii  IE  feet  above  (be  water  ;  there 
are  four  mun  chains  composed  of  flat  bara  ;  the  deflection  i>  I S)  feet,  and  the  aection  of  the 
iron  in  the  chains  nUogether  a  64  square  inches. 

NorfiAji  Bridge,  at  New  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  ia  another  beautiful  suspension  bridge  by 
the  some  engineer.  The  chord  line  between  Che  piers  is  £84  fe«t,  and  the  defleetion  of  the 
chain]  30  feet  2  inches  ;  the  breadth  of  the  plattbrm  within  the  parapets  is  3B  f^  6  incbea, 
the  width  of  the  carriage-wsy  being  30  feet.  There  are  on  each  side  three  lines  of  chains, 
the  sectional  area  of  the  whole  being  S4  square  inches.  The  bars  are  8  feet  10]  inch«  long, 
6\  broad,  and  l\  inches  thick,  with  eyes  8]  inches  in  breadth  ;  where  the  chaina  are  aus- 
pmded  are  rollers  of  cast'tron,  all  10^  inches  In  diameter,  witb  S]  wrought-iron  piTots. 

There  ia  a  central  arched  opening  through  the  main  piers,  and  the  abutments,  which  are 
solid,  weigh  900  tona  ;  the  backstays  are  not  put  at  the  saine  angle  at  the  central  chains ; 
Ihe  platform  of  timber  ia  in  length  36S  feet,  and  the  total  weight  suspended  in  the  central 
opening  is  about  356  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  62  pounds  per  square  fboL 

MitUevcod  Bridgt,  designed  by  Mr.  James  Smith  of  Doune,  diB^ra  in  its  construction 
from  most  others ;  the  platform  is  not  suspended,  but  supported  upon  iron  fhunea.  which 
rest  upon  the  chains.  The  span  is  103  feet,  and  there  are  two  supporting  chaina  on  each 
side  about  2}  inches  in  diameter,  and  1  foot  apart,  which  are  fiistened  to  iron  frames.  The 
joists  which  aupport  the  platform  rest  upon  iron  uprights,  set  on  the  chains,  the  lower 
ends  being  mode  like  a  fork  to  embrace  them.  There  are  twenty  crosa  joints,  the  scantling 
oT  which  IS  13  inches  by  S,  and  the  whole  is  cross-broced  and  secured. 

Bnmghttm,  tuar  Maiichater ;  this  suspension  bridge  has  145  feet  6  inches  span,  with  a  de- 
flection of  13  feet  6  inches;  the  pUtfonn  is  IS  dot  S  inches  wide,  and  I4S  &et  3  inchea  in 
length  ;  it  Is  supported  by  four  chains,  two  on  each  side,  formed  of  rods  2  inches  in  dlametct. 
and  4  feet  6  inches  long,  united  by  coupling  links  of  inch-square  iron  and  pins  8  indies 
in  diameter.  The  vertical  Busp«mon  rods,  1  inch  in  diameter,  ^read  out  at  top  like  a 
fiirk,  where  they  are  pinned  to  an  iron  plate. 

The  miin  chains  are  supported  by  four  cast-iron  suspension  &ames,  each  carrying  a  paii 
of  chains,  and  the  points  ofsuapenaion  are  movable  to  allow  fbr  contraction. 

Siapemiai  Bridgt  over  the  Avon  at  Twerton,  near  Bath,  ia  in  length  330  feet,  and  the 
width  of  the  roadway  14  feet  ;  it  was  eleculed  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Motley. 
There  are  two  pair  of  pyramids,  placed  on  a  bed  of  concrete,  33  feet  by  13,  and  fiirmed 
of  aia  courses  of  Rath  stone  HO  ini-hes  deep,  having  two  blocka  on  each  eonne;  the 
dimensions  of  the  pyramids  at  their  base  in  .?  feel  6  incbea  by  4  feet  6  inches,  and  at  top 
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3  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches.  The  distance  or  span  of  the  middle  compartment  is  120  ieet  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  between  them  and  the  land  55  feet  at  each  end.  At  the  base  of  each 
pyramid,  level  with  the  roadway,  is  a  cast-iron  bed,  secured  by  iron  bolts  inserted  into  other 
iron  plates  worked  in  the  foundation ;  an  iron  bar,  3  inches  by  1  inch,  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  pyramids  into  a  cast-iron  plate  at  the  top. 

The  suspending  bars  average  2  inches  by  1  inch,  and  are  placed  2  feet  6  inches  apart ; 
these  are  festened  by  gibes  and  keys  into  a  cast-iron  plate,  which  passes  up  the  side  c^  the 
pyramid  from  the  base  to  the  top.  The  main  beam  b  formed  of  two  wrought-iron  bars, 
7  inches  by  |  of  an  inch,  arranged  in  lengths  of  18  feet,  breaking  joint,  and  connected  by 
brace  plates.  At  the  edge  of  each  suspending  bar  an  upright  piece  of  iron,  about  IS  inches 
long,  is  welded,  to  which  the  upright  supports  are  attached ;  in  these  uprights  are  eyes 
through  wlych  the  suspending  bars,  which  are  all  arranged  paralld,  pass,  and  are  made 
tight  by  wedges  above  and  below  the  bar.  These  suspending  bars  are  attached  to  a 
rotmd  bolt  2  inches  in  diameter,  which  passes  transversely,  and  connects  the  two  ribs  or 
beams.  At  the  abutments  the  ribs  are  secured  by  cast-iron  bolts  and  plates.  The  weight 
of  the  suspending  and  upright  bars  is  7  tons,  and  the  total  quantity  of  wrougiht-iron  is 
18  tons,  and  of  cast-iron  5  tons.  The  floor  is  of  Memel  joists  and  oak  platform,  and  the 
cost  was  25002L  As  there  are  twenty-four  suspending  bars,  whose  united  sections  equal 
48  inches,  and  one  inch  will  support  20  tons,  this  bridge  would  carry  960  tons,  but  as  the 
leverage  is  as  4  to  1,  we  must  only  allow  one  quarter,  mcluding  the  weight  of  the 
materials. 

TSamxng  or  Swing  BridgeM. — There  have  been  a  great  variety  constructed  over  the  various 
canals  and  dock  entrances :  among  the  best  in  design  are  those  at  the  West  India  Docks. 

The  roadway  is  carried  upon  cast-iron  plates,  which  are  secured  to  the  ribs  by  iron  bolts 
and  nuts,  the  ribs  being  cast  with  flanches  to  receive  them. 


Fig.  999. 


ST.  CATHBRlNS'd  DOCK  SWING  BMDOB. 


At  St.  Catherine's  Docks  the  bridge  is  equally  divided  in  its  length,  one  half  being  made 
to  swin^  each  way,  the  tails  working  round  three  parts  of  a  circle ;  the  clear  opening  be- 
tween the  walls  being  44  feet  9  inches,  and  the  rise  in  the  middle  3  feet  8  inches.  The 
turning  is  effected  by  a  wheel  working  horizontally  on  a  number  of  rollers  that  run 
upon  a  bed  df  cast-iron,  and  so  nicely  is  the  whole  balanced,  that  by  means  of  a  rack  and 
pinion  it  is  easily  worked.  Iron  bridges  of  this  kind  are  generally  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  timber,  which  were  formerly  used ;  although  more  costly  in  the  first 
instance,  there  is  greater  economy  in  the  end,  and  from  the  superior  quality  of  the 
machinery  applied,  and  the  nice  adtiptation  of  the  parts,  and  perfect  balance  maintained, 
there  is  little  labour  required  to  open  and  shut  them.  On  canals  in  particular  where  a 
single  lock-keeper  or  attendant  is  on  duty,  it  becomes  indispensable  to  provide  the  means 
of  turning  a  bridge  with  the  least  possible  labour,  and  to  so  great  perfection  have  our 
engineers  brought  the  construction  of  these  swing  bridges,  that  they  may  be  manceuvred 
almost  by  a  child.  The  ribs,  when  rightly  proportioned  and  put  together,  are  calculated 
to  bear  any  weight  they  may  be  subjected  to,  and,  when  properly  balanced  at  their  turning 
end,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  getting  out  of  order,  or  sagging. 
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The  Thames  I^mneL  —  Having  described  aome  of  the  stone,  iron,  and  suspension  bridges 
eoDStructed  over  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  a  metliod  of  paniiig 
under  the  current,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  navigation:  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  Sir  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  a  native  of  France,  after 
sixteen  years*  constant  labour  and  attention ;  the  Thames  having  broken 
in  upon  the  work  three  several  times. 

Before  it  was  commenced,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1798,  Mr. 
Dodd  proposed  a  communication  between  Gravesend  and  the  Esstoi 
coast  by  a  passage  under  the  Thames;  another  at  Rotherhithe  was 
projected  by  Mr.  Chapman  in  1804,  and  three  years  afterwards  a 
shaft,  1 1  feet  in  diameter,  was  sunk  at  a  distance  of  315  feet  ft'om  the 
river.  Mr.  Trevithick,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  difficulties 
of  such  an  undertaking,  was  then  engaged  to  drive  a  way  under  the 
navigable  part  of  the  Thames,  and  aftor  great  labour  he  formed  a  drift 
way,  5  fieet  in  height,  S  feet  6  inches  in  breadth  at  top,  and  S  feet  at 
bottom,  for  a  distance  of  1046  feet  under  the  river.  Early  in  the  year 
1808  the  water  broke  in  upon  the  workmen,  although  there  was  at 
least  a  thickness  of  35  feet  between  them  and  the  bed  of  the  river ; 
this,  perhaps,  might  have  been  prevented,  if  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  line  the  way  with  brick  as  the  work  procteded.  After  this 
event  a  company  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  plans  which  were  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Brunei  in  1823 :  a  shaft  was  afterwards  sunk,  by  first 
driving  24  piles,  with  a  shoulder  projecting  on  the  side  of  each,  within 
the  circle  intended  to  receive  it ;  on  these  was  laid  the  timber  curb, 
which  also  partly  rested  on  <me  of  iron;  48  wrought-iron  bolts, 
2  inches  in  diameter,  passed  upwards  through  this  to  a  height  of 
40  feet,  or  to  the  top  of  the  intended  shaft,  llie  curb  or  rather  tower 
was  built  upon  it  with  bricks  laid  in  cement,  and  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded it  was  bound  together  by  26  circular  timber  hoops  |  inch 
thick:  when  the  brickwork  was  completed,  on  the  top  was  placed 
another  wooden  curb,  through  which  the  long  iron  bolts  passed,  and 
their  ends  being  formed  into  screws,  the  whole  was  by  nuts  held  in 
one  entire  massw  The  construction  of  this  brick  curb  was  completed  in 
three  weeks,  and  in  seven  or  eight  days,  when  the  cement  had  hisrdened, 
]  6  of  the  piles  on  which  it  rested  were  driven  by  pairs  opposite  to  each 
other,  I  inch  at  a  time,  and  then  the  whole  gradually  sunk,  carrying 
with  it  the  other  8  piles ;  after  this  effect  was  produced,  the  16  piles 
were  drawn  out  by  opening  the  ground  at  the  back ;  the  whole  weight 
of  the  brick  shaft,  which  was  910  tons,  then  rested  on  the  8  piles,  and 
these  were  eventually  drawn,  when  a  bed  of  gravel  was  arrived  at  for 
a  foundation.  Mr.  Brunei  commenced  this  work  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1826,  and  by  the  27th  of  April  in  the  following  year  540  feet 
of  the  tunnel  were  completed.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  river  broke 
in  and  filled  it.  After  this  irruption  only  50  feet  was  advanced 
in  1827,  when,  upon  a  second  irruption,  the  work  was  totally  aban- 
doned. In  1835  the  government  made  some  advances  of  money,  and  a 
new  shield  was  provided,  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  and  contrivance, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Rennie,  which  was  fixed  March,  1836 ;  the  work 
was  resumed  and  continued  until  the  11th  of  June,  when  the  water 

Xln  broke   in,  and   retarded  any  ftirther  progress  for  six  weeks; 
r  which  it  was  continued  untU  completed,  in  1842,  without  any 
serious  interruptions. 

There  is  a  double  tunnel  throughout  the  whole  distance  between  the 
shores  of  Rotherhithe  and  Wapping,  through  a  blue  tenacious  clay. 
On  the  Rotherhithe  side,  at  150  feet  fit>m  the  river,  is  a  ^aft  50  feet  in 
diameter,  42  feet  in  height,  and  3  feet  in  thickness ;  this  was  built  on 
the  surface,  and  the  ground  excavated  afterwards,  die  earth  and  water 
being  drawn  out  at  the  top  by  means  of  a  steam-engine.  It  was  sunk 
in  its  place  bodily,  and  passed  through  a  bed  of  gravel  and  sand  26  feet 
deep,  causing  great  difficulty  in  the  first  attempts :  when  this  50  feet 
shaft  had  descended  65  feet,  it  was  followed  by  another  from  the  lower 
level,  of  25  feet  diameter,  which  was  carried  down  80  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effectually  draining  the  works. 

The  tunnel  was  commenced  at  a  depth  of  63  feet,  with  a  fell  of  2  feet  S  inches  in  every 
100  feet.  The  part  excavated  was  38  feet  in  width,  and  22  feet  6  inches  in  height,  having 
a  sectional  area  of  850  feet ;  the  bottom  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  river  was  laid  76  feet 
below  high  water.     The  excavation  was  carried  on  by  meluis  of  the  shield,  which  was 
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eomposed  of  tvelve  frames  close  together,  each  havinff  three  cells,  one  above  the  other, 
in  which  the  miners  worked.  As  the  work  advanced,  polling  boards  were  pressed  firm 
agidnst  tiie  earth  by  means  of  screws,  and  closed  the  whole  area  of  the  excavation  in  front : 
this  shield  weighed  180  tons;  the  mass  of  earth  removed  was  63,000  tons;  the  weight  of 
the  brickwork  26,160  tons,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  was  not  less  than  1200L  lor  every 
yard  advanced. 

Road$ The  Romans  intersected  Great  Britain  with  roads,  set  out  in  straight  lines  from 

one  city  to  another,  and  from  their  military  stations  and  camps  to  the  coast ;  they  were  often 
paved,  and  remained  for  centuries  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  were  the  principal 
media  of  communication.  Some  of  the  great  lines  may  be  traced,  as  may  the  remains  of  the 
sepulchres  at  their  margins,  containing  coins,  vases,  ornaments  of  the  dress,  and  arms.  The 
name  of  street  is  still  applied  to  them,  particularly  the  chie^  as  Watling,  Ikeneld,  and  Ermine. 

The  Roman  roads  were,  however,  narrow,  and  as  manufiurtures  were  introduced,  and  a 
consequent  increase  of  traffic  took  place,  we  find  a  desire  to  improve  these  means  of  com* 
mnnication. 

In  the  year  1285  the  ovmers  of  lands  were  ei^joined  to  widen  the  roads,  by  cutting  down 
trees  on  each  side  to  a  certain  width ;  in  1346  a  law  was  passed  to  levy  a  toll  on  some 
leading  out  of  London,  which  were  reported  to  be  impassable.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 
laws  were  enacted  binding  the  several  parishes  to  take  care  of  the  roads,  and  annually  to 
select  qualified  powms  to  superintend  them :  but  simple  as  are  the  principles  of  road- 
making,  those  appointed  are  seldom  sufficiently  instructed  on  the  subject,  and  being  rate- 
payers are  too  much  interested  to  allow  of  the  requisite  outlay,  thus  many  of  the  parish 
roads  are  in  a  wretched  condition,  the  system  adopted  by  most  parish  surveyors  being 
merely  to  fill  up  the  ruts  and  inequalities  with  stones  picked  frtmi  iJie  surfiice  of  the  land, 
or  gravel  dug  in  some  convenient  spot :  this  operation,  repeated  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
constitutes  their  whole  duty ;  no  attention  being  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the 
selection  of  the  material  that  will  bind  with  it  to  form  a  hard  exterior  crust. 

Stage-coach  travelling  had  certainly  arisen  to  a  very  great  perfection  before  railroads  were 
faitroduced ;  the  carriages  were  easy,  well-constructed,  and  drawn  by  a  superior  breed  of 
horses.  Considerable  capital  had  been  employed  in  the  improvement  of  the  turnpike  roads ; 
hills  were  levelled  or  cut  through,  valleys  filled  up,  and  as  straight  a  line  as  possible 
was  obtuned  ;  their  repair  was  never  neglected  for  an  instant ;  immediately  any  part  of  the 
crust  was  broken  or  worn  away,  it  was  the  signal  for  a  general  spreading  of  fresh  materia]  ; 
the  smooth  sur&ce  of  the  road  being  previoudy  broken  up  into  ftirrows  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3 
inches ;  this  process,  called  liftittg,  was  followed  by  spreading  the  stones  3  or  4  inches  deep, 
and  raking  them  even  until  the  whole  was  consolidated  into  one  entire  mass. 

The  same  system  should  be  adopted  by  the  superintendents  of  all  parish  roads;  an 
engineer  or  director  should  be  set  over  a  district  or  county  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
public  and  to  instruct  those  who  are  too  generally  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them. 

The  footways  or  paths  that  lead  from  one  village  or  town  to  another,  equally  important 
to  public  convenience,  and  which  hitherto  have  never  been  repaired,  deserve  to  be 
scrupulously  regarded  and  maintained  in  the  best  possible  condition :  no  proprietor  should 
be  allowed  to  divert  them  out  of  a  direct  line,  and  the  straightest  course  should  be  takoi. 

Tbwns,  Streets  of. — In  all  large  towns  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  pave  the  streets 
and  footways,  and  in  consequence  laws  have  been  established  to  r^ulate  the  expenses,  and 
to  elect  persons  competent  to  collect  and  disburse  the  necessary  funds ;  various  local  acts 
were  obtained  before  the  passing  of  one  (which  comprised  nearly  all  the  measures  then 
deemed  requisite)  in  the  year  1817  (57  Geo.  3.  c.  29.),  which  contains  provisions  for  the 
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guidance  of  the  authorities  with  respect  to  the  convenience,  safety,  and  cleanlinesa  of  the 
towns. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  appoint  their  own  commissioners,  and  Westmin- 
ster and  the  other  parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local 
commissioners  or  their  vestries. 

All  inhabited  houses  and  shops  are  rated  according  to  the  value  at  which  they  are 
assessed  for  the  poor-rate  to  provide  funds  for  the  purposes  of  paving,  &c. ;  and  public 
buildings  pay  a  shilling  per  square  yard  over  half  the  public  way  in  front  or  belcMiging  to 
them. 

The  commissioners  of  paving  regulate  the  duties  of  the  scav^igers  and  dustmen,  levy  fines 
for  the  deposit  of  rubbish  of  any  kind,  either  on  the  footways  or  streets,  and  are  empowered 
to  cleanse  the  public  thoroughfitres,  to  contract  for  tiie  watering  of  the  streets,  and  provide 
all  that  is  requisite  for  the  purpose ;  for  which  the  inhabitants  deriving  the  advantage  pay 
a  tax  not  exceeding  one-fortieth  part  of  the  rental.  When  new  streets  are  formed,  or  old 
ones  improved,  the  commissioners  may  purchase  the  ground  necessary,'  or  call  a  jury  (stat. 
3  Geo.  1.  c.  25.)  for  fixing  the  value. 

Pctrish  Roads, —  All  that  was  excellent  in  the  old  statutes,  or  authorized  by  custom  for 
the  regulations  of  parochial  roads,  was  embodied  in  an  act  passed  In  1773  (15  Geo.  3.  c. 
78. ),  imder  which  a  surveyor  is  annually  chosen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the  roads  of 
his  parish  in  good  order.  The  act  states  that  on  the  2d  of  September  every  year,  or  the 
Monday  following  if  it  should  fidl  on  a  Sunday,  a  meeting  for  the  nomination  of  ten  candi- 
dates for  the  situation  of  surveyor  shall  take  place ;  they  must  possess  property  or  income 
to  the  annual  amount  of  1002.,  or  be  occupiers  of  land  or  houses  of  tiife  yearly  value  of  SOL 
Three  days  after  the  meeting  the  constable  presents  the  list  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  it  is 
subsequently  liud  before  a  Special  Quarter  Sessions  held  the  first  week  in  October.  The 
justices  then  appoint  one  or  more  surveyors  of  roads  for  each  parish  ;  should  the  candidates 
iq>pear  to  them  incompetent,  they  have  the  privil^e  of  electing  a  respectable  house  or  lease- 
holder who  may  not  be  included  in  the  original  list. 

A  surveyor  so  chosen  manages  all  the  executive  part  as  well  as  the  expenditure,  for  which 
he  is  personally  responsible,  and  his  office  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  aedile  of  ancient 
Rome,  his  only  reward  being  the  exact  performance  of  his  duty ;  but  a  professional  sur- 
veyor may  be  appointed  with  a  salary  if  tlie  parish,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  those 
qualified  to  vote,  agree.  Surveyors  chosen  from  among  the  parishioners  often  exhibit  great 
zeal,  and  some  knowledge  of  their  subject ;  but  the  professional  man,  who  devotes  his  life  to 
the  practice  of  such  works,  must  .be  better  qualified  for  the  task,  and  his  attention  will 
necessarily  be  more  concentrated  upon  it,  and  were  such  ofiSces  filled  by  persons  selected  for 
their  knowledge  as  civil  engineers,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  with  perfect  integrity,  the 
highways  in  each  parish  would  be  maintained  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  in  better  order.  The 
magistrates  of  each  county  might  have  the  power  to  nominate-  an  engineer-in-chiei;  or  an 
officer  from  whom  some  general  instructions  should  proceed. 

Laws  rdative  to  PuUie  Roads, — By  the  act  13  Geo.  3.  C..78.  s.  63.,  it  is  deemed 
unlawful  to  dig  a  ditch,  plant  a  hedge,  trees,  or  shrubs,  or  fix  a  paling  within  at  least  15 
feet  from  the  centre  of  the  road.  The  ditches  and  drains  on  each  side  are  to  be  nuuntained 
and  kept  in  repair  by  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  ground.  They  must  also  make  the 
bridges  or  lay  the  pipes  where  the  communications  take  place  with  tiieir  property.  The 
surveyors  may  procure  gravel,  sand,  chalk,  or  stone  from  the  commons,  and  from  every 
river  or  stream  throughout  the  parish,  but  he  is  restricted  from  injuring  any  private  or 
public  buildings. 

Turnpike  Roads  were  established  after  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  and  acts  were  passed  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign  for  widening  and  repairing  some  of  the  public  roads  :  the  first 
relates  to  that  from  London  to  Scotland,  which  passed  through  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and 
Huntingdon.  Many  subsequent  acts  followed,  but  all  the  important  laws  were  combined 
in  the  13  Geo,  3.  c.  84.,  which  was  again  modified  by  the  3  Geo.  4.  c  126.,  containing  all 
the  regulations  requisite  for  this  important  subject ;  it  arranges  the  collection  of  the  road 
tax,  and  places  the  receipt  and  employment  of  the  funds  under  the  direction  of  trustees : 
a  trustee  must  have  an  income  of  1002.  per  annum  arising  from  landed  property,  or  be 
presumptive  heir  to  some  one  having  an  income  of  double  that  amount ;  and  within  ten 
miles  of  London  the  qualification  is  10,000/.  personal  property  after  the  payment  of  all  debts. 

Hie  revenue  arising  from  the  tolls  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  treasurer  by  the  receivers, 
who  are  to  present  thdr  accoimts  to  the  trustees  whenever  called  upon,  but  always 
at  their  annual  meetings,  which  are  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  exanuning  and  passinf 
accounts;  besides  this  there  are  as  many  special  meetings  caUed  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  three  members  being  suflicient  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  seven  to  alter  or 
revoke  an  order  made  by  a  preceding  assembly.  The  trustees  have  the  power  of  short- 
ening,  improving,  or  altering  the  direction  of  a  road ;  but  they  may  not  deviate  more  than 
100  yards  from  the  old  line  without  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  Utie  land  crossed  by  the 
new  line.  l*hey  may  borrow  the  money  necessary  for  making,  repairing,  or  improving 
the  roads,  the  interest  and  capital  being  paid  out  of  tiie  tolls; 
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Hie  act  for  each  tnut  limits  the  rate  of  the  tolls  and  the  number  of  turnpikes ;  the 
tnisteeft  hsTing  the  power  of  diminishing  the  toll  with  the  consult  <^  the  creditors  of 
the  roadt  and,  also*  of  letting  it  out  by  public  auction,  after  having  stated  by  advertisement 
the  net  produce  during  the  preceding  year.  On  the  erection  of  a  new  turnpike  the  trus- 
tees, on  proper  notice,  decide  in  what  situation  it  shall  be  placed.  All  the  works  for  the 
support  of  toll  roads  are  under  the  direction  of  surveyors  appointed  by  the  trustees,  as  are 
also  the  treasurer  and  other  officers.  The  surveyor  has  the  right,  after  having  obtained  the 
authority  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  collect  in  any  field  stones  necessary  for  his  purpose^ 
but  he  is  also  bound  to  pay  for  the  same.  The  trustees  order  the  fixing  of  all  milestones, 
finger-posts,  and  railings  in  dangerous  places,  and  may  prosecute  any  individual  who  wilfully 
damages  them. 

In  the  year  1819  it  was  suggested  to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the 
Public  Roads,  that  the  whole  should  be  placed  under  the  management  of  government ;  but, 
upon  the  ground  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  the  idea  was  abandoned,  and 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  all  parish  roads  are  still  left  to  the  parish  authorities, 
and  those  of  turnpike  roads  to  the  various  trustees,  the  government  alone  interfering  when 
improvements  essential  to  the  general  prosperity,  and  which  are  too  costly  for  the  local 
districts,  are  to  be  carried  out. 

The  narrowest  limits  which  the  law  penmts  to  be  given  to  by-roads  are  as  follows :  — 
fiMrtpaihs  6^  feet,  horse-roads  8  feet,  and  carriage-roads  SO  feet ;  their  width  may  be 
increased  to  SO  feet,  vis.  16  feet  6  inches  for  the  horse-road,  and  the  rest  given  to  the  foot- 
ways and  ditches. 

The  width  of  turnpike  roads,  determined  by  act  of  parliament,  is  60  feet  for  the 
approaches  to  populous  towns,  though  it  many  places  this  is  reduced  to  less  than  20  feet 

The  total  length  of  the  paved  streets  and  turnpike  roads  in  England  and  Wales,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  oif  the  House  of  Lords  in  1829,  was  19,798  miles,  and  that  of 
the  cross-roads  and  other  highways  95,000  miles. 

It  is  curious  to  refer  to  the  progress  made  in  turnpike  legislation,  which  may  be  thus 
stated :  from  1700  to  1710,  twelve  turnpike  acts  were  passed ;  firom  1710  to  1720,  twenty- 
one  ;  fitnn  1720  to  1730,  seventy -one ;  firom  1730  to  1740,  thirty-one;  from  1740  to  17^ 
twenty-nine;  from  1750  to  1760,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five;  firom  1760  to  1770,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  making  up  to  this  period  five  hundred  and  thirty  acts  of  parlia- 
ment which  had  received  the  royal  assent.  These  acts  were  limited  to  a  duration  of 
twenty-one  years,  as  it  was  presumed  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  tolls  imposed  would 
not  be  required :  the  clerks  of  the  several  trusts  always  take  care,  however,  that  some  cre- 
ditors of  the  road  should  remain  unpaid,  by  which  means  they  contrive  to  keep  the  triist 
alive,  and  prevent  their  own  oflice  becoming  extinct.  The  renewal  of  the  Turnpike  Act 
is  also  profitable  to  the  clerk,  and  since  1830  the  term  has  been  prolonged  to  thirty-one 
years ;  at  present  the  trusts  in  existence  exceed  1100. 

The  General  Turnpike  Act  now  in  force,  the  S  Geo.  4.  c  126.,  was  passed  in  the  year 
1822. 

By  a  statement  made  to  Parliament  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  1111  trusts 
of  England  and  Wales  firom  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  to  31st  <^  December,  1835,  it  appears 
that  the 

£ 
Bonded  mortgage  debt  was  .....     7,116,702 

Revenue  receivai  from  tolls  .....     1,469,317 

Money  borrowed  on  security  of  tolls  ....        165,474 

Manual  labour         .......        397,665 

Farm  labour  .......        134,861 

Materials  for  surfiice  repairs  ......        215,835 

Interest  of  debt        .......        301,508 

Improvements  .......        211,808 

Debt  paid  off  .......        132,983 

Wherever  the  government  has  undertaken  the  formation  of  roads,  engineers  have  been 
appointed  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  country,  and  take  the  levels  of  the  line  to  be  set 
out ;  and  some  of  the  best  roads  in  the  world  have  been  the  result  of  this  arrangement ; 
those  in  Scotland,  tiie  Glasgow  and  Carlisle,  and  tiie  Holyhead,  which  were  made  under 
the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Telford,  may  be  enumerated  as  examples.  A  brief  account 
of  the  methods  adopted  may  give  an  idea  of  the  great  care  bestowed  upon  them  by  that 
eminent  engineer. 

7%e  Jffiffhland  Boads  and  Bridgei,  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Telford,  by  the 
aid  of  parliamentary  grants,  constitute  so  great  an  improvement,  that  they  deserve  our 
particular  attention ;  the  whole  were  completed  in-  a  short  space  of  time^  when  the  work 
done  and  money  expended  are  considered. 

As  the  Highland  road  was  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  cattle  hard  substances 
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were  rejected ;  they  were  often  formed  along  steep  bill-sidcs  and  roeky  precipieesy  and  are 
always  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  two  oarts  passing.  Wherever  the  land-owners  rA|inrtd 
a  roeid,  an  application  was  made  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  aceompanied  by  the 
offer  of  defVaying  half  the  expenses ;  the  district  waa  then  surreyed^  and  the  eoflt  estimated* 
after  which  the  memorialists  were  called  upon  to  deposit  half  the  amount  in  the  Bank  of 
Scotland ;  detailed  working  drawings  and  specificationa  were  ptepared,  and  the  ground 
marked  out,  and  contractors  were  found  to  undertake  the  work  under  {M-oper  surveyws. 
Where  the  length  of  road  did  not  exceed  ten  miles,  it  w;as  generally  coi^racted  for  by  one 
person,  but  it  was  frequently  divided  among  many,  separate  tenders  being  given  fcnr  dif- 
ferent lots.  The  general  superintendent  and  special  inspector  were  iq|»pointed  by  the  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  Telford,  to  whom  the  inspector  made  a  regular  monthly  statementy  whidi 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  commissioners. 

When  the  roads  were  completed,  those  who  contributed  the  moiety  of  the  expense  were 
invited  to  survey  them,  and  to  join  in  the  certificate  that  the  whole  was  executed  agrceaUy 
to  the  contract  and  speoification,  after  wfaich»tbe  last  eighth  of  the  totid  suna  retained  was 
paid  to  the  contractors. 

Hiere  were  9SO  miles  of  new  road*  and  11 17  bridges,  built  in  the  course  of  18  years, 
under  120  contracts,  witnout  recourse  being  had  to  a  court  of  law  in  any  one  instanee. 

Many  of  these  roads  were  originally  mere  traeks,  and  it  was  sometimes  neeessary  to  carry 
the  lime  for  nuking  the  mortar  m  sacks  (m  the  backs  of  horsea  for  upwards  of  twenty 
miles.  The  stones  for  the  ardies  of  the  bridges  were  brought  by  sea,  many  distrieta  not 
affording  sufficient  to  cover  a  drain  2  feet  in  width. 

The  setting  out  these  roadsi  and  constructing  the  bridges  throughout  the  most  unfre- 
quented parts  of  Scotland,  called  into  practice  a  new  class  of  engineers,  hitherto  unknown, 
who  soon  systematised  the  labours  they  had  to  pofovnit  and  instroduced  a  nemendatnre 
and  method  by  whidi  others  could  direct  sinailar  operations.  An  evident  improvement 
took  place  on  all  our  mail-coach  roads,  which  was  imitated  by  those  who  had  the  diarge  of 
other  trusts.  Material  was  sou^t  for  where  it  could  be  most  easily  obtained,  and  ex- 
periments were  tried  upon  its  quality  before  contracts  were  entered  into  for  its  employ- 
ment ;  many  surveyors,  who  were  before  inoompelent  to  judge  of  the  quaUty  of  the  metal 
with  which  they  formed  the  crust  of  a  road,  turned  their  attention  to  its  chemical  and  me- 
chanical properties.  SmaD*  smooth,  round  pebbles  were  no  longer  heaped  together  to  be 
spread  over  the  middle  of  the  carriage-way,  but  limestone  or  granite  broken  into  angialar 
masses  was  careftilly  hnd  over  the  whole  to  one  uniform  depth.  Every  precaution  waa 
taken  for  dninkig  and  keeping  the  road  dean;  the  maonor  in  whidi  these  operations 
were  carried  out  camot  be  bietter  understood  than  by  referring  to  the  foUowing  instructions 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tdford^  which,  may  be  serviceable  to  those  who  have  similar  wwks  to 
perform,  and  as  there  is  now  every  probabiUty  of  railroads  beo(m]]ng  general,  it  is  peculiarly 
necessary  to  preserve  dociunents  which  rdate  to  so  direct  an  evidence  of  our  progress  in 
eivilisatiofk. 

**  General  specification  for  the  Highland  Roads — The  road  to  be  formed  to  the  foil  breadth 
of  20  feet  in  the  dear,  including  the  side  drain  and  green  margin,  except  on  places  where 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  cutting  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road  in  solid  rock ;  and 
in  those  places  the  breadth  of  the  road  shall  be  18  in  the  clear,  between  the  parapets  which 
may  be  necessary  for  a  safeguard,  and  those  parapets  are  to  be  2  feet  in  thickness  at  the 
bottom^  so  that  in  rock  the  cutting  will  be  20  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  all  cases  the  road  is  .to 
be  so  laid  out,  that  there  shall  be  no  quick  bendings,  nor  its  upper  side  interrupted  by  points 
of  rock. 

**  On  dry  bottomed  ground,  gravel  of  a  proper  quality,  out  of  which  all  stones,  above  the 
size  of  a  hai*s  egg,  shaB  have  been  previously  taken,  shall  be  laid  to  the  depth  of  14  inches 
in  the  middte,  and  9  inches  at  the  sides ;  but  the  stones  which  are  taken  out  of  the  gravd, 
and  do  not  exceed  4  inches  in  size,  may  be  laid  for  that  thickness  bdow  tbe  gravel,  and  in 
that  ease  10  indies  only  of  deansed  gravd  will  be  required. 

**  On  mossy  ground  or  swampy  soils,  if  the  moss  or  soft  matter  is  not  more  than  2  feet  in 
thickness,  and  a  hard  bottom  bdow  this  moss  or  soft  matter,  it  is  to  be  wholly  removed. 
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and  the  road  formed  on  the  harder  substance  as  above  described ;  but  when  the  moss  or 
soft  matter  is  more  than  2  feet  in  depth,  the  contractors  are  to  have  their  option  of  dther 
removing  it,  or  forming  the  road  upon  the  top  of  it  in  the  following  manner. 

**  Where  the  surfece  is  level,  and  covered  with  sound  sward  or  heath,  there  must  be  Isid 
two  rows  of  swarded  turf,  with  the  swarded  side  of  the  one  downward^  and  of  the  oUier 
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which  IS  to  reeeive  the  gravel  upwards ;  or  otherwise,  where  turf  eannot  be  readily  pro- 
eared,  the  surfiioe  of  the  moss  or  soft  matter  may  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  brushwood  or 
heath,  which,  when  compressed,  shall  not  be  less  than  6  inches  in  thickness  i  upon  the  sur- 
6iee  so  compressed  and  prepared,  there  shall  be  laid  gravel,  cleansed  as  befiwe  described,  to 
the  thiffk"^»f»  of  18  inches  in  the  middle  and  13  inches  at  the  sides. 

<*  In  all  cases,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  road  is  on  all  the  flat  ground  to  be 
brought  to  a  perfect  level  from  side  to  side,  before  the  gravel  is  laid  on ;  but  in  all  casss 
where  the  road  is  to  be  raised  on  the  one  side  by  moved  ground,  while  the  upper  side  is  on 
the  natural  ground,  the  lower  side  of  the  road,  when  fuushed,  is  to  be  from  4  to  6  inches 
higher  than  the  upper  side,  in  proportion  to  the  qiumtity  of  moved  ground  on  the  lower  side. 

**  In  side  cuttings  in  steep  banks,  even  if  there  is  no  moved  ground  on  the  lower  side,  still 
the  lower  sur&oe  of  the  finished  road  is  to  be  on  at  least  4  inches  higher  level  than  the 
uppo*  side.  Where  the  ground  is  level  or  flat,  the  road  is  to  be  gravelled  to  18  feet  in 
width,  and  to  have  a  border  of  green  turf  on  each  side,  1  foot  in  width. 

<*  When  the  road  is  Ibrmed  on  a  sloping  bank,  where  no  parapets  are  necessary,  there  is  to 
be  a  border  of  green  turf  on  the  lower  side  of  the  road,  1  foot  in  breadth  in  the  dear. 

-•  The  drains  are  to  be  Canned  perfectly  regular,  and  so  as  the  course  of  the  water  shall  not 
be  interrupted  by  paints  of  rocks  or  sudden  turnings,  and  where  the  soil  is  soft  and  loose, 
these  drains  <m  tiie  upper  side  of  the  road  are  to  be  paved  with  small  stones,  not  less  than 
4  indies  in  depth.  These  pavements  are  to  be  made  at  the  places  pointed  out  by  the  in- 
spector ;  they  are  to  be  carried  to  the  extent,  and  made  in  the  shape»  he  shall  direct. 

**  Where  the  parapets  are  necessary,  the  road  is  to  be  gravelled  to  the  breadth  of  18  feet 
as  beibre  described.  And  also  the  said  contractors  bind  themselves  and  their  foresaids  to 
make  in  a  sufficieDt  manner  all  back  drains,  c^  such  dimensions,  and  in  sndi  directions,  ss 
shall  be  necessary  for  effectually  collecting  and  conducting  the  water  in  a  proper  manner 
fivm  the  hi^^ier  grounds  to  the  nearest  bridges  ot  covered  drains,  especially  where  the 
road  is  formed  along  steep  and  sloping  banks,  and  the  ground  is  wet  and  swampy,  and  that 
at  the  |daoes  which  shall  be  pointed  out  by  the  said  surveyor,  so  that  the  road  shall  always 
be  kept  free  from  water. 

**  Wha«  the  road  is  to  be  formed  upon  level  ground,  and  particularly  where  it  is  mossy 
and  swampy,  side  drains  are  to  be  made  of  sufficient  depth  to  drain  the  ground,  and  in  all 
eases  quite  suflScient  to  carry  off  the  water.  These  side  druns  to  be  made  with  a  slope 
from  tiie  road  to  within  1  fbot  of  the  farther  side  of  the  drain,  so  that  if  the  depth  at  the 
farther  side  be  30  inches,  the  width  at  top  shall  be  6  feet,  and  so  more  or  less  in  proportion 
to  the  depth,  and  which  side  drains  shall  be  made  at  the  places  approved  of  l^  the  sur- 
veyors :  and  also  to  make  covered  drains  of  dry  stones  at  all  places  were  necessary ;  the 
inside  walls  of  these  drains  are  not  to  be  less  than  8  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  stones  for 
that  length  to  be  laid  regular :  these  covered  drains  shall  in  no  instance  (without  particular 
direetioos  in  writing  from  the  principal  engineer  employed  by  the  commissioners)  be 
less  than  2  feet  square ;  they  are  to  be  properly  secured  in  the  bottom  by  paving  with 
stones  set  on  edge ;  the  pavement  as  well  as  the  sides  are  to  be  secured  at  both  ends  of  the 
drains  by  stone  work,  so  that  it  shall  appear  evident  there  is  no  risk  that  they  shall  be  i». 
jured  by  the  water,  ivhere  it  enters  into  or  issues  from  the  drain.  The  stones  with  which 
the  two  feet  drains  are  covered  are  to  be  not  less  than  3  feet  in  length  and  4  inches  in 
thickness,  and  laid  so  dose  together  on  stones  of  equal  length  overlapping  each  joint,  as 
shall  effectually  prevent  the  gravd  from  passing  down  into  the  drain,  and  leaving  a  hole  in 
the  road.  But  in  case  it  shall  be  discovered  during  the  execution  of  the  road,  that  instead 
of  some  of  the  2  feet,  the  road  may  be  better  protected  by  making  a  greater  number  of 
drains  oi  smaller  dimensions,  the  contractors,  upon  receiving  instructions  in  writing  from 
the  prindpal  engineer,  shall  execute  them  in  such  a  manner,  and  counting  two  drains  of 
18  inches,  or  three  drains  of  12  inches,  in  lieu  of  one  drain  2  feet  square,  and  in  case  of 
drains  of  18  inches  being  made,  the  stones  of  the  covers  shall  not  be  less  than  30  inches  in 
length  ;  if  12  inches  the  covers  to  be  2  feet  in  length  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  the  sdd  covered  drains,  it  Is  expresdy  declared  that  the  same  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  resident  surveyor  before  the  covers  are  laid  on,  that  he 
may  be  satisfied  that  the  bottoms  are  properly  paved,  and  the  sides  are  built  in  a  sufficient 
manner ;  and  after  the  said  drains  are  covered,  the  backs  of  the  buildings  are  to  made  up 
with  stones  to  the  level  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  covers,  and  the  said  drains  shall  be  con- 
structed, so  that  they  shall  have  a  sufficient  covering  of  gravel,  not  exceeding  12  inches,  to 
the  satisfection  of  the  surveyor,  without  causing  any  swell  on  the  road.  And  also  the  said 
contractors  bind  and  oblige  themselves,  and  their  foresaids,  to  build  and  erect  breastworks  of 
stone  at  all  places  where  necessary  on  the  lower  side  of  the  road,  along  the  side  of  water- 
courses, or  on  sloping  banks,  or  on  rocks ;  the  foundation  of  the  said  breastwork  must  be 
cut  into  the  rock  or  solid  ground  for  the  whole  breadtii  of  the  base  of  the  wall  or  breast- 
work which  is  to  be  placed  on  it,  as  hereafter  described,  and  its  direction  is  to  be  dipping 
into  the  hill  at  a  right  angle  with  the  slope  of  the  fece  of  the  breastwork.  If  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  make  the  breastwork  S  feet  in  height,  from  the  foundation  to  the  level  of  the 
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lower  side  of  the  road,  the  breadth  of  the  foundation  shall  be  24  inches,  and  18  inches  at 
the  top,  or  level  of  the  lower  side  of  the  road.  If  the  height  is  4  feet,  the  breadth  of  the 
foundation  is  to  be  SO  inches,  and  at  the  top  24  inches.  If  the  height  is  6  feet,  the  breadth 
at  the  foundation  is  to  be  3  feet,  and  2  feet  at  the  top.  '  If  the  height  is  8  feet,  the  breadth 
of  the  foundation  is  to  be  4  feet,  and  at  the  top  2  feet,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  any 
greater  or  lesser  height.  In  forming  these  breastworks,  the  sUmes  are  to  be  laid  in  regular 
manner,  quite  through  the  thickness  here  described ;  the  slope  which  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  wall  to  its  thickness  at  the  top  is  all  to  be  taken  off  the  outside,  and  the  stones  are  to 
be  laid  mostly  lengthwise  into  the  wall;  the  space  behind  the  breastwork  and  natund 
ground,  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  formed  roadway,  is  to  be  filled  up  with  coarse 
gravel  or  stones,  (neither  sand,  sods,  nor  moss,  to  be  used,)  and  if  with  stones  they  are  to  be 
covered  and  brought  to  the  levels  formerly  described,  with  a  layer  of  strong  swarded  tur^ 
before  the  cleansed  gravel  is  laid  on. 

**  At  all  times,  when  the  nature  of  the  cutting  makes  it  possible,  the  resident  overseer 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  breastwork  when  completed,  before  the  inner 
side  shall  be  filled  up  with  stones  or  gravel  as  aforesaid,  and  also,  where  it  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  said  road,  to  erect  parapet  walls  above  breastworks,  or  upon 
rock,  they  are  to  be  built  with  stones  laid  in  good  lime  mortar,  agreeably  to  the  ground  report. 

"  These  parapets  are  to  be  2  feet  wide  at  the  foundation,  and  18  inches  at  the  top.  Tlie 
height  above  the  finished  roadway  is  to  be  2  feet  9  inches,  including  a  coping  of  stones  9 
inches  deep.  These  coping  stones  are  to  be  chosen,  so  as  to  meet  one  another  in  close 
r^^lar  beds  or  upright  joints,  to  be  firmly  wedged  together,  and  pointed  with  lime  mortar. 

*^  At  each  extremity  of  the  parapets  tiie  copings  are  to  be  well  secured  with  the  ends 
turned  down  under  the  roadway,  and  also  where  it  shall  be  necessary  in  forming  the  road, 
to  cut  and  remove  earth  from  the  higher  side,  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  more,  the  road  must 
be  formed  21  feet  6  inches  wide,  and,  to  prevent  the  earth  firom  felling  into  the  drain  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  road,  a  wall  of  dry  stones  must  be  erected  of  a  height  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  cut  The  foundation  of  those  retaining  walls  is  to  be  laid  in  all  cases  6  indies 
below  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  road ;  there  the  thickness  is  to  be 
from  15  to  18  inches  to  the  height  of  4  £eet ;  above  that  height  they  are  to  be  1  of  the 
thickness.  The  stones  with  which  they  are  constructed  are  to  be  laid  in  a  r^puar  and 
workmanlike  manner  for  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall ;  they  are  to  be  carried  to  sudi  a 
height,  that  the  slope  from  them  to  the  solid  ground  of  the  bank  above  is  not  to  be  less 
than  two  horizontal  to  one  perpendicular,  and  that  slope  to  be  covered  with  turf  laid  flat 

*<  And  further,  the  contractors  are  to  be  bound  to  cut  down  all  heights,  fill  up  all  hollows, 
and  blast  all  rocks  upon  the  said  line  of  roads,  as  pointed  out  by  the  said  reports,  and 
which  shall  be  requisite  and  necessary  for  the  same :  and  further  the  said  line  of  road  shall 
be  formed  and  prepared  for  the  gravel  for  one  mile  at  least  per  advance  to  the  satisfecticm 
of  the  surveyor  employed  by  the  said  commissioners  before  any  of  the  cleansed  gravd  is 
laid  OTU** 

Every  necedtary  precaution  was  taken  to  render  these  roads  efficient,  and  where  the 
foundations  were  of  a  soft  nature,  concrete  was  spread  entirely  over  the  sur&oe^  made  with 
hard  stone,  or  gravel  mixed  with  lime  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  latter  to  four  of  the 
former ;  and  the  greatest  care  was  used,  when  the  water  was  added,  that  the  lime  was 
properly  slaked  and  saturated.  The  depth  of  the  bed  of  concrete  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances :  in  some  instances,  6  inches  was  found  sufficient,  in  others  more  than  double 
that  depth  was  required ;  and  before  this  became  thoroughly  set  or  hard,  the  broken  stone 
was  laid  on,  in  order  that  it  might  bed  itself,  and  unite  firmly  with  the  upper  surfiwe ;  for 
it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  a  junction  between  the  two  bodies,  otherwise 
the  stones  would  be  in  constant  motion,  and  never  form  a  firm  and  durable  crust ;  bj 
laying  the  courses  of  broken  stones  on  at  intervals,  the  roadway  is  rendered  perfectly  soUd» 
and  in  one  mass  from  bottom  to  top. 

Gkugow  and  CarHde  Road  difibv  materially  from  those  in  the  Highlands,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  transit  of  the  mml,  and  heavy  coaches  and  carts  carrying  3  or  4 
tons ;  it  was  made  with  the  utmost  care,  all  the  ascents  and  descents  set  out  with  an  easy 
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and  regular  slope,  never  exceeding  a  rise  of  1  in  SO.     These  works  were  directed  by  Bir. 
Telford,  after  the  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1816. 

The  old  road,  which  had  become  impassable,  was  in  length  102  miles ;  the  present  is  not 
more  than  93,  and  in  order  to  gain  this  9  miles,  it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct  69  miles 
entirely,  ai)d  to,bulld  fifteen  new  bridges;  exclusive  of  the  bridges,  the  expense  of  the  roai!- 
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■uking  wu  ibout  lOOOT.  per  mile.  It  vu  ipecified  tbal  the  brcadih  wu 
to  be  34  leet  between  the  feocet,  IB  of  which  were  ta  be  metalle*l,  uid  the 
remaining  S  feet  on  each  dde  to  be  coTered  with  grmiel.  In  dl  embMlk- 
menlB  the  width  on  the  top  to  be  SO  fed,  mnd  the  side  slopes  1)  horiioot*! 
to  1  perpendicular ;  in  all  cuttings  above  5  feet,  the  width  between  the 
lower  skirts  of  the  alopes  30  leet.  all  below  that  depth  to  be  31  feet.  The 
slopes  of  all  the  cuttings  to  be  at  the  same  rates  as  the  embankments. 

The  Bur&ce  of  the  road  longiiudinall;  or  lengthwise,  in  all  eases  where 
there  were  cuttings  and  ^  embankments  to  be  formed  as  shown,  and  in  no  in- 

the  other  to  be  made  in  regular  curres,  to  the  sstis&ction  of  the  inspector. 

Where  there  were  nde  cuttings  and  a  part  of  the  road  made  on  iDored 
ground,  the  surlace  of  the  lower  partr  or  mored  ground,  to  be  higher  than 
that  of  the  upper  nde,  to  aUow  for  consolidation,  so  that  when  flnisbed  it 
might  haie  the  proper  lerel. 

In  flie  middle  of  the  road  s  metal  bed  lo  be  formed,  and  in  all  ease* 
where  the  ground  was  newlj  lerel,  tbe  metal  to  be  laid  upon  the  natural 
Burikce  of  the  ground,  «i  as  to  have  a  currature  of  4  inches,  in  the  middle 
I S  feet,  and  the  sides  or  shouldering  to  be  made  with  moved  ground,  but  on 
no  account  the  metal  bed  to  be  cut  out  of  the  natural  ground,  unless  tliat 
be  loose  gravel  or  rock. 

llie  metalling  to  consist  of  two  beds  or  Uyen,  vii.  a  bottom  course  of 
stones,  each  7  inches  in  depth,  to  be  carefiillir  set  b;  hand,  with  broadest 
end  downwards,  all  cross-bonded  or  jointed,  and  no  stone  lo  be  more  than 
3  indiea  wide  on  the  top.  Ilieae  stones  to  be  nther  good  whinstone. 
limestone,  or  hard  freestone ;  tbe  Tacuitiea  between  to  be  carefiill;  Hlled 
wifli  smaller  stones  packed  bj  the  hand,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  an  even 
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or  bed  to  be  T  inches  in  depth,  to  consist  of  properly 
le  to  exceed  6  ounces  in  weight,  and  each  to  pass  through 
H  inches  in  diameter  in  their  largest  dimeniioos.  These 
>  be  of  bar^  whinstone,  the  quality  of  both  bottom  and  top  metal 
to  be  determined  bj  the  inspector.  In  every  100  jards  in  length  on 
Mch  side  of  the  road,  upon  an  aveinge,  there  was  to  be  a  small  drain  fiota 
the  bed  of  the  bottom  lajer  to  the  outside  ditch,  as  directed  by  the  inipector.  jj 

Where  the  height  oT  the  embankments  exceeded  3  f^  thej  were  to  ^ 

stand  from  one  to  three  months,  in  proportion  as  they  increased  in  depth,  as  ^ 

determined  by  the  inspector.  Over  the  upper  bed  or  coorse  of  metai  to  be  a 
binding  of  gravel,  of  1  inch  in  thickness  upon  an  average ;  the  cross 
section  of  diefinished  roadway  to  have  a  cumture  of  6  inches  ;  inthetniddle 
IB  fi«t,  and  from  that  on  each  nde  a  declivilj  at  the  rate  of  |  an  inch  in  • 
foot,  lo  within  IS  inches  of  the  fences ;  the  remaining  space  of  IB  inches 
to  have  a  cunalure  of  3  inches,  nuking  in  all  about  9  inche*  on  each  side 

below  tbe  flnisbed  roadway.  . 

In  passing  morassy  ground  all  the  surbce  upon  which  the  road  was  to  be  placed,  vii. 
between  the  Ibnces,  to  he  brought  to  a  curvature  of  IS  inehes  in  the  middle,  soil  to  be 
secured  with  two  rows  of  good  swarded  turC  the  lower  end  to  be  laid  with  the  swarded  side 
downwards,  and  tbe  upper  one  with  it  upwards.  The  metalling  upon  the  said  mossy 
ground  to  be  made  30  feet  in  width  ;  a  drun  to  be  cut  alongside  of  the  road,  4  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  1 S  incha  at  the  bottom,  and  3  feel  deep- 
Cross  draint,  nine  to  be  made  in  every  mile  in  length,  placed  in  situations  marked  out 
by  the  inspcoton ;  IS  inchca  wide,  IG  inches  high  at  the  upper  end,  and  88  inches  high  at 
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the  lower  end ;  their  bottoms  to  be  psved  with  flat  or  small  pebble  stones,  4  inches  in 
depth.  The  foundations  of  the  side  walls  to  be  laid  at  least  6  inches  below  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  these  not  to  be  less  than  18  inches  in  thickness,  laid  in  regular 
courses,  &ced  on  both  sides,  in  the  manner  of  a  good  stone  dyke.  The  top  of  each  to  be 
properly  levelled,  and  covered  with  a  firm  turf  2  inches  in  thickness,  to  form  a  bed  for  the 
covers.  '  The  covers  to  be  2  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  4  inches  in  thickness ;  their  side 
joints  to  be  made  straight,  so  as  to  unite  closely  ;  the  parts  which  lie  on  the  turf  to  be  flat. 


Yirrfrfnrrrtwrts>f<srri\y\rkrirrfrfrrtTt 
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These  dnuns  must  be  of  a  length,  not  only  to  cross  the  road,  but  the  fences  on  each 
side,  also  the  slopes  of  the  embankments,  and  pass  feirly  into  the  fields  or  natural  water- 
courses ;  firom  the  ends  of  the  drain,  wing- walls  to  be  extended  5  feet  in  a  curved  direction 
into  the  solid  groimd,  there  to  be  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  side  walls,  founded  at  the 
same  depth,  and  carried  to  the  same  height,  and  coped  with  two  rows  of  swarded  turf  The 
bottom  between  the  wing-walls  to  be  paved  with  stones  not  less  than  6  inches  in  depth,  and 
well  secured  at  the  extremities  by  stones  12  inches  in  depth,  and  these  to  be  well  secured  at 
the  upper  ends,  and  connected  with  the  firm  ground  and  side  drains.  The  whole  body  of 
the  drain  to  be  at  such  a  depth  as  to  admit  of  a  turf  being  laid  over  the  covers,  and  the 
full  quantity  of  road  metal  and  binding,  without  raising  the  longitudinal  line  of  rood.  At 
each  end  of  the  cross  drains,  the  water  which  passes  along  the  side  of  the  road  to  be  intro- 
duced by  a  proper  opening,  protected  by  a  stone  cover  ;  this  entrance  to  be  paved  at  least 
5  feet  in  length.  In  passing  tlirough  morassy  ground,  the  bottom  of  the  dridns  to  be  laid 
with  flat  stones  quite  across,  and  at  least  12  inches  under  each  side  wall,  to  be  continued 
quite  to  ihe  extremity  of  the  wing- walls. 

To  keep  this  road  in  repair  a]^er  it  was  made  required  at  the  least  80  cubi6  yards  of 
broken  stone  per  mile,  and  at  the  most  120  per  annum  ;  the  cost  of  which  varied  firom  SOL 
to  461  per  mile.  * 

Holyhead  Road, —  The  embankment  over  the  Stanley  sands  near  Holyhead  is  ISOO  yards 
in  length,  16  feet  in  height,  and  34  feet  in  width  at  the  top,  including  the  roadway  and 
parapets. 

The  slope  towards  the  sea  is  three  horizontal  to  one  perpendicular,  and  on  the  other 
side  at  the  rate  of  two  to  one ;  the  breadth  at  tiie  base  is  114  feet;  both  sides  are  coated 
with  rubble  stone,  which  has  proved  an  effectual  protection  against  the  most  violent  storms. 
In  one  part  of  the  foundation  was  a  hard  rock,  where  an  arch  was  turned  which  admitted 
the  flood  tide  to  cover  the  space  to  the  westward  of  the  mound. 
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The  embankment  for  the  eastern  approach  to  Conway  Bridge  is  666  yards  in  length, 
and  the  breadth  at  the  top  30  feet ;  its  greatest  height  is  54  feet,  the  slope  on  the  sea^side 
is  3  horizontal  to  1  perpendicular,  on  the  other  side  2  to  1  ;  the  greatest  breadth  at  the 
bottom  is  300  feet 

The  tide  flows  ten  miles  above  the  site  of  this  embankment,  and  during  its  construction, 
the  velocity  of  the  current  swept  away  the  gravel  and  earth  to  the  depth  of  34  feet,  the 
bottom  being  hard  clay  and  rock ;  here  a  casing  of  rubb1e>stone  was  sunk  at  the  outward 
extremity  of  the  base  on  the  seaward  side,  and  by  persevering  in  this  manner  the  mound  was 
completed  and  then  protected  by  a  rubble  coating. 

Ilailroads  have  now  superseded  in  a  great  measure  the  use  of  the  old  turnpike  roads,  and 
probably  ere  long  there  will  not  be  traffic  enough  to  contribute  the  toll  for  their  maintenance; 
we  may  then  anticipate  that  they  will  fell  into  the  condition  of  parish  roads,  and  become 
again  impassable,  if  the  legislature  does  not  provide  for  the  contrary  ;  the  next  generation 
will  almost  require  a  guide-post  at  every  turning  to  indicate  the  route,  for  few  will  be 
found  on  the  way  to  whom  the  inquisitive  traveller  may  apply  for  information,  and 
Pennant's  Journey  from  Chester  to  London  will  become  as  unintelligible  as  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus. 
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Drmnimg  and  embmkutff  are  among  the  most  important  operations  of  the  ciril  engineer ; 
the  salubrity  of  a  city  or  of  an  extensive  district  depends  ui  a  great  measure  upon  the 
manner  in  which  its  superfluous  waters  are  conducted  from  the  sur&ee,  and  from  the 
various  strata  beneath,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  laws  now  in  ibrce  do  not  sufficiently  bear 
upon  this  subject,  nor  do  they  respond  to  the  present  wants  and  wishes  of  the  population. 
When  the  first  regulations  were  made  with  regard  to  sewers,  the  construction  of  our  houses 
diffisred  as  much  as  did  the  habits  of  those  who  occupied  them ;  the  l^al  enactments  now 
comprise  little  more  than  what  refers  to  the  carrying  off  the  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
sou,  or  fiirming  banks  to  rivers  for  the  purposes  of  guarding  against  their  overflow.  An 
island  like  Great  Britain  requires  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  remove  the  abundance 
of  moisture  condensed  upon  the  sarbce,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  fidls  of  the  several  streams, 
brooks,  and  other  supplies  to  the  rivers  which  form  the  arteries  c^  the  whole  system,  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  obtained.  The  rate  of  motion  of  water  dependent  on  its  ftll  into  the  sea, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  it  runs  through,  and  the  length  of  its  course,  all  require  to  be  studied 
before  any  instructions  can  be  given,  or  a  comprehensive  plan  be  arranged  for  effectually 
draining  any  district.' 

To  lay  down  a  map  of  the  whole  country,  on  which  should  be  marked  the  height  of  every 
town  and  village  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  boundary  of  every  basin  drained, 
would  be  a  great  work,  but  the  advantages  derived  from  such  a  labour  would  more  than 
compensate  for  its  cost ;  and  if  the  natural  drains,  which  are  the  rivers,  were  shown,  with 
all  their  tributaries,  a  comprehensive  system  might  be  based  upon  the  knowledge  so  ob* 
tained,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  framing  laws  which  would  effectually  conduce 
to  the  general  salubrity,  and  essentially  increase  the  interest  both  of  the  proprietors  and  the 
eultivatoTS  of  the  soiL  Dugdale,  in  his  History  of  Embanking,  tells  us  that  draining  a 
district  or  a  country  has  a  divine  origin,  **  for  in  the  b^inning  the  waters  were  gathered 
together,  and  the  dry  land  appeared,  and  that  after  the  deluge  the  waters  were  dried  up 
firom  off  the  earth,  and  the  fiwe  of  the  ground  was  dry." 

All  nations  seem  to  have  regarded  the  sul]gect  of  drainage  as  one  of  primary  importance^ 
and  at  a  very  early  period  we  find  it  practised  in  England,  but  it  was  principally  c<mfined 
to  surfooe  drainage  of  marshy  districte,  not  forming  a  part  of  one  grand  whole,  which  is  Left 
for  the  present  generation  to  contrive  and  carry  out. 

When  sewers  are  to  be  made  in  a  city  or  town  distant  from  the  sea,  it  is  requisite  to 
ascertun  what  will  be  the  result  when  they  unite  with  the  river  into  which  they  are  to 
empty,  and  how  the  bed  of  that  river  is  likely  to  be  changed  in  the  course  of  time  by  the 
silting  up  of  the  mouth,  or  by  the  throwing  up  of  other  impediments  to  its  free  and  natural 
dischaige.  To  have  the  sewage  of  a  town  under  the  management  of  one  set  of  commia* 
sioners,  and  the  great  trunk  into  which  .they  are  discharged  under  another,  whose  object, 
perhaps,  is  only  tp  maintain  the  navigation  open,  or  to  construct  and  keep  in  repair  the 
banks  which  confine  it,  is  not  likely  to  work  well  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  so 
drained. 

This  is  rendered  obvious  upon  examining  the  state  of  many  of  our  large  and  populous 
towns,  situated  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  which  pour  their  waters  into  another  still-  larger. 
The  Thames,  for  instance,  receives  the  Medway,  the  Darent,  and  others ;  and  if  we  look 
into  the  condition  of  the  towns  on  their  banks,  we  shall  find  that  in  consequence  of  the 
elevation  of  the  beds  of  these  rivers,  which  at  fiirst  formed  a  natural  drainage,  the  whole  of 
the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  surrounding,  and  once  fertile,  district,  is  too  often  in  the  midst 
of  a  mass  of  stagnant  water  and  deMmposing  vegetable  matter,  producing  periodical 
diseases  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  streamlets  or  brooks,  which  fidl  into  these  natural  drains,  and  which  once  afforded 
abundant  supply  of  wholesome  water,  have  also  become  the  receptacles  of  all  that  is  filthy^ 
being  converted  into  common  sewers,  firom  the  surfoce  of  which  arise  exhalations  highly 
injurious.  Never  was  it  more  necessary 'that  some  comprehensive  plan  should  be  laid 
down  to  remedy  this  increasing  evil,  and  to  establish  some  power  which  should  prevent 
further  mischit^and  bring  back  the  whole  to  a  healthy  state  of  management.  This  could 
be  readily  done  if  the  country  were  divided  into  districts,  not  according  to  hundreds  or 
parishes,  but  in  reference  to  thor  natural  position  :  the  whole  of  the  land  drained  by  a 
river  of  any  importance  should  be  under  one  controlling  power ;  the  valley  on  each  side  of 
the  Medway,  for  instance^  or  that  watered  by  the  Darent,  after  being  accurately  surveyed^ 
could  have  such  local  laws  established  as  woidd  at  once  show  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
them  inviolable^  and  that  any  infringement  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  alL 

The  various  milb  erected  on  the  rivers  have  all  assisted  to  destroy  the  effectual  draining 
of  the  lands  on  their  banks ;  the  outbreaks  of  the  springs  have  in  many  instances  been 
penned  upon,  by  creating  a  head  of  water,  and  a  whole  village  has  by  this  means  been 
placed  in  a  morass,  its  soil,  once  loose  and  dry,  becoming  saturated  with  water ;  this  is 
particularly  the  case  on  the  banks  of  those  rivers  where  mills  and  fisu^ries  have  been  long 
established ;  and  we  often  find^he  sill,  over  which  the  supply  to  their  water-wheels  formerly 
ran,  at  a  depth  of  8  or  10  feet  below  its  present  leveL     Now,  it  must  be  evident,  that  had 
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Dome  control  been  exercised  over  this  increase  in  the  teveral  fiJIs  of  water,  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  district  would  have  been  better  maintained.  To  effect  it  now,  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary,  in  almost  every  valley  in  the  kingdom,  after  taking  the  fidl  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  to  open  a  new  channel  to  carry  off  those  waters  that  have  been  derived  of 
their  natural  outlets. 

Romney  Martk,  in  Kent,  which  contains  upwards  of  24,000  acres  of  ridi  land,  and  which 
was  probably  obtained  from  the  sea  when  the  Romans  occupied  England,  is  the  first 
district  of  the  drainage  of  which  we  have  any  historical  mention.  It  is  defended  against 
the  sea  by  an  artificial  wall  of  great  strength,  extending  in  length  across  the  opening 
upwards  of  6000  yards,  and  upon  its  maintenance  depends  the  efficient  drainage  of  the 
whole  level.  There  are  three  grand  sluices  within  it,  which  allow  the  fresh  water  to  pass 
off  at  the  lowest  state  of  the  tide. 

From  Tacitus  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  made  to  toil  in  clearing 
woods,  banking  fens,  and  making  causeways,  and  to  the  Romans  we  are  perhaps  indebted 
for  the  first  regulations  upon  these  subjects ;  certain  it  is,  that  for  the  conservation  of  this 
marsh  the  first  statutes  and  ordinances  were  fituned,  and  they  formed  the  basis  of  all  others 
that  were  made  for  the  preservation  of  sea  banks  and  marshes  throughout  the  kingdom. 
At  first,  probably,  the  whole  was  governed  by  customary  laws,  but  we  find  that  as  early  as 
the  forty-first  year  of  King  Henry  III.,  these  were  confirmed ;  previous  to  that  time  the 
whole  management  was  entrusted  to  twenty-four  jurats,  who  were  appointed  by  as  many 
townships  or  manors,  and  a  bailiff  named  out  of  their  own  body,  who,  like  the  Saxon 
reeve,  presided  over,  as  well  as  executed,  the  powers  which  were  lodged  in  the  whole  body. 
These  twenty-four  jurats  named  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  performed  by  the  several  owners 
of  the  adjoining  lands;  and,  if  not  promptly  attended  to,  the  bailiff  took  the  manage- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  and  charged  the  party  that  had  refused,  with  the  sum  expoided. 
Henry  III.,  upon  some  complaints  being  made,  sent  his  chief  justice,  Henry  de  Batbe«  to 
Romney  Marsh,  to  lay  down  some  more  efficient  laws  for  the  guidance  of  the  jurats  than 
those  in  operation ;  and  his  first  ordinances  were  to  this  effect :  — **  That  twelve  lawful  men 
should  be  made  choice  of  by  the  oonunonalty  of  the  said  marsh,  via.  six  of  the  tee  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  of  the  barony,  who,  being  sworn,  should  measure  both 
the  new  banks  and  the  old,  and  those  other  which  ought  to  be  new  made,  the  measure  to 
be,  by  one  and  the  same  perch,  »dL  of  20  feet  And  that  afterwards  the  said  jurats  should 
likewise,  according  to  the  same  percb,  measure  by  acres  all  the  lands  and  tenements  which 
were  subject  to  danger  within  the  said  marsh.  And  all  the  said  measures  being  so  made, 
that  then  twenty-four  men,  first  elected  by  the  commonalty  and  sworn,  having  respect  to 
the  quantity  of  the  banks  of  those  lands,  which  lay  subject  to  peril,  upon  their  oaths  to 
appoint  out  every  man  his  share  and  porticm  of  the  same  banks,  which  should  so  belong  to 
him,  and  to  be  made  and  sustained ;  so  that,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  acres 
subject  to  danger,  there  should  be  asngned  to  every  man  his  share  of  perches ;  and  that  the 
said  assignation  should  be  nuuie  by  certain  limits,  so  that  it  might  be  known  where^  and 
by  what  places,  and  how  much,  each  man  should  be  obliged  to  maintain. 

''And  that,  when  necessity  should  happen,  by  occasion  whereof  it  might  be  requisite  to 
withstand  or  resist  the  danger  or  violence  of  the  sea,  in  repairing  of  the  before  specified 
banks,  that  the  said  twenty-four  jurats  should  meet  together  and  view  the  places  of  danger, 
and  consider  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  same  should  be  assigned,  and  within  what  time  to 
be  repaired. 

**  And  that  the  common  bailiff  of  the  said  marsh  should  give  notice  to  those  unto  whose 
defence  the  said  places  should  be  assigned,  that  they  should  defend  and  repair  them  within 
the  time  assigned  by  the  said  twenty-four  jurats ;  and  if  they  neglected  so  to  do,  that  then 
the  said  common  bailiff  should,  at  his  own  charge,  make  good  the  said  repairs  by  the  over- 
sight of  the  twenty-four  jurats ;  and  that  afterwards  the  party  so  neglecting  should  be 
obliged  to  render  to  the  said  bailiff  double  the  charge  so  laid  out  by  him  about  th-jse 
repairs,  which  double  to  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  banks  and  the  repur  of 
them ;  and  that  the  party  so  neglecting  should  be  distrained  for  the  same,  by  his  lands 
situate  within  the  said  marsh. 

**  Moreover,  in  case  any  parcel  of  land  should  be  held  in  common  by  partners,  so  that  a 
certain  place  could  not  be  assigned  to  each  partner  for  his  own  proportion,  vis.  a  whole 
or  a  half  perch,  in  respect  of  the  small  quantity  of  land ;  that  then  it  should  be  ordained 
by  the  oaths  of  the  twenty-four  jurats,  and  viewed  what  proportion  of  the  said  land  so 
held  in  common  he  might  be  able  to  defend;  and,  therefore,  upon  a  certain  portion 
so  to  be  defended  by  the  said  partners  in  conunon,  to  be  assigned  to  them.  And  if  any 
of  the  said  partners  should  n^leet  to  defend  his  portion,  after  admonition  given  to 
them  by  the  bailiff,  the  said  portion  of  the  party  so  neglecting  to  be  assigned  to  the  other 
partners,  who  ought  to  make  the  like  defence ;  which  partners  to  hold  the  portion  of  the 
party  so  n^lecting  in  their  hands,  until  he  should  pay  his  proportion  of  the  costs  laid  out 
about  the  same  defence,  by  the  oversight  of  the  twentj^four  jurats;  and  also  double 
towards  the  commodities  of  the  said  banks,  and  the  repair  of  them  as  aforesaid: 
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**  And  that  if  all  the  partners  should  happen  to  be  negligent  in  the  premises,  then  that 
the  common  bailiff  before  mentioned  should  make  good  the  whole  d^nce,  at  his  own 
proper  costs,  and  afterwards  distrain  all  those  partners  in  double  the  charges  so  by  him  ex- 
pended  in  the  said  defence,  by  view  of  the  twenty-four  jurats  as  aforesaid ;  saving  to  the 
chief  lords  in  the  said  marsh  the  right  which  they  have  against  their  tenants  touching 
this  defeoce  according  to  their  feofiments. 

**  And  that  all  lands  in  the  said  marsh  be  kept  and  maintained  against  the  violence  of  the 
sea,  and  the  floods  of  the  fresh  waters,  with  banks  and  sewers,  by  the  Qfith  and  con- 
uderation  of  twenty-four  jurats  at  the  least,  for  their  preservation,  as  anciently  had  been 
accustomed.** 

Such  were  the  first  laws  formed  for  the  guidance  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  and  we 
learn  that  soon  after  their  publication,  Henry  III.  was  informed  that  his  haven  at  Rumeuale 
or  Ronmey  was  likely  to  be  destroyed,  unless  the  river  of  Newendene,  whereupon  the  said 
haven  was  founded,  was  again  turned  into  its  original  channel,  from  whence  it  had  been 
diverted  by  the  overflowings  of  the  sea.  Various  obstructions  in  the  old  course  of  tliat 
river  were  removed,  a  new  channel  was  opened,  and  a  sluice  built  at  the  town  of  Apeltre, 
**  to  allow  the  salt  water  to  enter  into  the  said  river,  by  the  inundation  of  the  sea  from  tim 
parts  of  Winehelses,  and  that  it  might  join  the  fresh  water  of  the  river  in  its  ancient  course^ 
and  thus  in  its  descent  be  made  to  scour  out  the  haven.**  Another  sluice  was  also  made 
at  Sner^ate,  and  a  third  in  the  port  itself  where  the  water  passed  off  into  the  sea  to  pre> 
vent  the  tide  from  entering  the  river ;  the  whole  of  these  works  were  performed  under 
Nicholas  de  Haudloo  and  twenty-four  jurats,  named  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Kent 

Edward  I.,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  finding  that  the  sea  banks  and  water- 

nH  on  the  coast  needed  reparation,  imued  a  commiasion  to  John  de  Lovetot  and  Heury 
puldrefeld,  to  inquire  by  whoee  defiiult  this  damage  had  occurred,  and,  together  with 
the  bailifi  and  others,  to  distrain  upon  all  those  whose  negligtfnoe  had  been  the  cause. 

These  commissioners  confirmed  the  ordinances  of  Henry  de  Bathe,  and  assigned  the 
election  of  the  king*8  bailiff  to  the  lords  of  the  marsh  in  future. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  same  reign,  some  controversies  and  differences  again  arising 
relative  to  those  upon  whom  the  expenses  of  repairing  and  maintaining  the  sea-walls  should 
fiUl,  another  commission  was  appointed,  in  which  were  named  John  de  Lovet,  Robert  de 
Septuaus,  Thomas  de  Gudinton,  and  Henry  de  Appletrefeld. 

Some  few  years  afterwards,  Henry  de  Appletrefeld  and  Bertram  de  Tanerey  were 
desired  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  coast  of  Kent,  examine  its  banks  and  ditches, 
which  by  reason  of  the  roughness  of  the  sea  were  in  many  places  broken,  and  after  making 
their  report,  they  extended  the  ordinances  of  Henry  de  Bathe  by  common  assent  to  every 
hundred  and  township  throughout  Kent,  as  well  as  the  coast  bordering  the  Thames  and 
other  waters,  wherever  there  were  marsh  lands  subject  to  inundation. 

The  ordinances  now  so  generally  promulgated  were,  **  That  through  all  other  maritime 
places  in  the  said  county  liable  to  the  danger  c^  the  sea,  the  river  of  Thames,  or  any  other 
water,  wherein  the  marsh  law  had  not  formerly  been  established  and  used,  and  that  divers 
perils,  through  defect  of  banks  and  water-gangs,  had  there  happened :  lest  therefore  for  the 
future  the  like  or  worse  might  accrue. 

**  That  in  every  hundred  and  town,  as  well  by  the  sea  coast  as  bordering  on  the  Thames 
and  other  waters,  in  which  the  marsh  lands  are  subject  to  inundation,  there  be  choeen  and 
sworn  twelve  or  six  lawful  men,  according  to  the  largeness  of  the  hundreds  or  towns,  and 
who  have  lands  in  danger  of  the  sea,  the  Thames,  and  other  waters ;  which  men  to  be 
assigned  keepers  of  the  banks  and  water-gangs  in  the  hundreds  and  towns  aforesaid,  who 
upon  their  oath  shall  keep  safe  the  said  banks  and  water-gangs ;  and  when,  and  aa  often  as 
need  requireth,  repair  them,  as  also  shall,  in  respect  of  the  raging  of  the  sea,  raise  the  said 
banks  higher  by  4  feet  at  the  least  than  formerly  they  were,  and  make  them  of  thickness 
answerable  to  that  height. 

**  For  the  reparation  of  which  banks  and  water-gangs,  when  need  shall  so  require,  the  charge 
to  be  raised  in  manner  foUowing,  via.,  that  all  and  singular  persons  having  lands  liable  to 
the  danger,  whether  situate  near  or  a&r  ott,  forasmuch  as  they  have  preservation  by  those 
banks  and  water-gangs,  they  shall  contribute  for  the  quantity  of  their  lands  and  tenements, 
either  by  number  of  acres  or  carucates,  according  to  the  proportion  of  what  they  hold,  so 
that  no  tenant  of  these  lands  or  tenements,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  or  of  what  order,  state, 
dignity,  or  condition  soever,  either  within  liberties  or  without,  any  fevour  shall  be  showed 
in  this  matter. 

**  That  in  every  place  for  the  levying  of  the  said  costs  and  charges,  and  feithfiilly  laying 
it  out  upon  the  said  banks  and  water-gangs,  two  lawful  persons  out  of  the  said  sworn  men 
be  assigned,  who,  together  with  the  bailiff  of  the  liberties  or  lords  of  the  fee,  shall  make 
d&stresses  for  the  same. 

**  And  when  the  before  specified  banks  shall  be,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  jurat, 
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80  repaired  at  the  common  charges,  that  there  shall  be  assigned  to  every  man  his  peculiar 
portion  of  the  bank  by  certain  places  and  bounds,  to  be  sustained  at  hu  own  proper  coat, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  hu  toiement,  and  number  of  acres  subject  to  that  danger,  so 
that  it  may  be  known  where,  and  by  what  places,  and  to  what  portion  every  man  is  so 
obliged  to  make  defence.  And  if  any  shall  be  n^ligent  in  paying  their  portions  of  the 
said  contributions  at  the  day  appointed  by  the  jurats  for  that  purpose,  or  in  his  portion  for 
repair  of  the  banks,  that  he  be  ttistrained  by  his  goods  and  chattels  wheresoever  they  should 
be  found,  within  liberties  or  without,  till  he  have  contributed  his  share,  and  paid  his  charge 
of  the  said  banks  with  double  costs,  which  double  to  be  reserved  for  the  oommmi  benefit  of 
the  like  repur  in  these  parts. 

'*  And  that  these  dtstreases  shall  be  made  by  the  ooUectors  of  the  said  costs,  together  with 
the  baili(&  of  the  liberties  or  lords  of  the  fee,  and  being  so  made,  to  be  kept  fin*  the  space 
of  three  days  at  the  most,  if  they  upon  whom  they  shall  be  made  be  stubborn  or  n^ligent 
for  so  long  time,  and  then  forthwith  sold,  in  respect  of  the  perilous  rage  c^  the  sea  imminent. 
And  if  as  well  the  collectors  as  tenants  shall  be  found  negligent  in  performing  the  premises, 
that  then  every  lord  of  the  foe  within  the  compass  of  the  fee  shall  cause  the  said  banks  and 
water-gangs  to  be  repaired  at  his  own  proper  charge^  and  the  costs  that  he  shall  be  at 
therein,  together  with  the  double  thereof,  he  shall  cause  to  be  levied  upon  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  those  that  are  n^ligent  for  his  own  use. 

-  And  that  no  shrieve  of  Kent  for  the  time  being,  or  his  bailiff  or  officer,  shall  take  any 
distress  touching  the  banks  and  water-gangs  in  any  marshes,  nor  thenceforth  meddle  at  aU 
neither  with  the  distresses  taken  by  the  lords  of  the  fee,  baiUff  of  liberties,  or  collectors  of 
the  costs  or  contributions  to  the  said  banks  and  water-gangs,  nor  distrain  them  by  writ  of 
replevin,  nor  deliver  them  by  surety  or  pledge  any  manner  of  way. 

**  And  it  was  also  ordained  and  concluded,  that  if  the  jurats  so  chosen  for  the  custody  ol 
the  banks  and  water-gangs,  whether  they  shall  be  of  the  marsh  of  Rumenale,  or  of  other 
maritime  lands,  do  refuse  to  come  at  the  summons  of  their  bailiA,  fat  the  necessary  repair 
of  the  said  banks  and  water-gangs,  they  shall,  for  that  thor  negligence,  be  punished  by  tiieir 
bailifl^,  as  in  this  marsh  of  Rumenale  itkej  had  been  heretofore  accustomed. 

**  And  that  the  collectors  also  of  the  costs  bestowed  in  repair  and  support  of  the  banks 
and  water-gangs,  after  the  said  repairs  are  perfected,  shall  forthwith  make  their  account 
before  th^  jurats  and  buliff  of  that  county,  as  well  within  the  marsh  of  Rumenale  as 
without,  of  all  monies  assessed  and  levied  for  the  before  specified  repurs ;  as  also  for  the 
double,  whensoever  it  may  fortune  to  be  levied  ;  and  if  they  shall  not  do  so,  then  to  be  dis- 
trained by  the  bailifis  of  the  country  or  place,  to  make  account  thereupon,  saving  always  to 
the  chief  lords  of  the  -fees  their  right  which  they  have,  and  hitherto  bad  wont  to  have^ 
touching  the  defence  of  their  lands  according  to  their  feofflnents,  and  of  levying  the  double 
according  to  ancient  custom  used,  as  it  b  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  the  said  Henry  de 
Bathe.'* 

These  ordinances  were  held  in  such  high  esteem,  that  they  were  constantly  confirmed  and 
issued  by  the  crown  wherever  it  was  necessary  :  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Edward  ill., 
some  further  penal  statutes  were  annexed,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VL  several  com- 
missioners of  sewers  were  appointed  and  empowered  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  **  to 
make  and  ordain  necessary  and  oonvenable  statutes  and  ordinances,  for  the  salvation  and 
conservation  of  the  sea  banJks  and  marshes,  and  the  parts  a4iouiing,  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Romney  marsh." 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  the  same  statutes  were  continued,  with  some  minor  alteratiotts 
and  additions,  and  no  material  change  took  place  until  that  act  was  passed  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  it  is  provided,  "  that  commissioners  of  sewers  diall  be 
directed  in  all  parts  within  this  realm  firom  time  to  time,  where  and  when  need  shall  requirei 
to  be  formed  of  such  substantial  and  indifferoit  persons  as  shall  be  named  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  the  two  chief-justices  for  the  time  being ;  any  six  commissioners,  of  whom  three 
must  be  a  quorum,  may  act  as  the  king*s  justices,  to  survey  the  walls,  ditches,  banks,  gutters, 
sewers,  gates,  calcies,  bridges,  streams,  and  other  defences,  lying  within  the  limits  assigned, 
and  also  all  fishgarths,  milldams,  locks,  ebbing  wears,  keeps,  floodgates,  and  other  like 
annoyances,  and  the  same  cause  to  be  made,  corrected,  repaired,  amended,  put  down,  or 
reformed,  as  case  shall  require,  after  their  wisdoms  and  discretions,  as  well  according  to  the 
statutes  and  ordinances  already  made,  as  by  the  authority  of  the  present  ordinances,  after 
ascertaining  by  a  jury  the  persons  equitably  liable  to  the  charge  of  such  works,  and  the 
proportions  in  which  they  ought  to  be  assessed." 

The  commissioners  are  empowered  to  appoint  keepers,  bailiffs,  surveyors,  collectors,  ex- 
penditors,  and  other  ministers  and  officers,  who  shall  account  to  them,  and  also  to  impress 
workmen,  take  materials,  waggons,  carts,  &c.,  to  make  statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  safe- 
guard, conservation,  redress,  correction  and  reformation  of  the  premises,  after  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Romney  Marsh  in  the  county  of  Kent,  or  otherwise.  This  statute  was 
made  perpetual  by  the  third  and  fourth  of  Edward  VI.,  and  is  the  existing  statute  of 
sewers. 
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Under  these  several  acts^the  various  breaches  whicn  took  place  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Thames  banks  were  repaired,  but  in  spite  of  the  several  commissions,  it  appears  from  a  re- 
presentation made  to  parliament  in  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth,  that  upwards  of  2000  acres 
of  land  had  laid  thirty  years  under  water  in  the  parishes  of  £rith,  Lesnes,  and  Plumstead, 
wluch  in  former  times  were  excellent  pastures.  It  was  also  represented,  **  that  one  Jacobus 
Aconytus,  an  Italian,  and  servant  to  the  queen,  had  undertaken  at  his  own  charges  the 
recovery  thereof  in  consideration  of  a  moiety  of  it  for  his  charges ;  but  that  the  lords  and 
owners  thereof  were  many,  and  had  several  kind  of  estates  therein,  whereby  their  assents 
and  good  assurances  could  not  be  procured.  It  was  therefore  enacted  that  the  said  Jacobus 
and  his  assigns,  and  their  servants,  fitctors,  and  labourers,  &c.,  should  at  the  cost  and  charges 
of  the  said  Jacobus  after  the  tenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1572,  for  the  term  of  four 
years  then  next  following,  imi,  fence,  and  win  the  said  grounds  or  any  parcel  of  them ;  and 
that  having  so  won  and  fenced  the  same  or  any  of  them,  that  he  the  said  Jacobus  and  his 
heirs,  or  such  person  or  persons  and  their  heirs  as  he  or  his  executors  should  nominate,  by 
their  writing  enroUed  in  one  of  the  said  queen's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  or  by  his 
the  aaid  Jacobus's  last  will  and  testament,  in  consideration  of  such  recompense,  should  have 
and  ei^oy  the  one  moiety  thereof  to  be  severed  from  the  residue,  within  two  years  next 
after  the  said  winning  thereof  by  four  or  more  discreet  commissioners,  to  be  nominated  and 
appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  being  so  severed,  lots  to  be  east  for  concluding  of  each 
portion  to  either  parties. 

After  the  two  years  had  expired,  **  there  were  only  600  acres  won  and  inned  with  walls, 
banks,  &c.,  which  afterwards,  by  the  violoice  of  the  floods,  were  again  overflowed  and  lost,** 
and  Jacobus  Aconytus  then  deputed  John  Baptista  Castilion,  John  Gresham,  and  others, 
to  undertake  the  work,  and  after  many  years*  fruitless  attempts,  it  was  enacted  that  William 
Burrell  of  Ratcliff,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  should  have  power  to  enter 
upon  the  work,  and  to  take  reed  and  earth,  in  any  part  of  the  saia  drowned  marsh,  so  as  he 
the  said  William,  nor  any  employed  therein  under  him,  should  not  dig  within  twenty  rods 
of  any  wall  already  made  within  that  marsh,  and  that  immediately  after  his  accompli^unent 
of  the  same,  he  the  said  William,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  have  the  one-half  of  all  the  said 
grounds  so  to  be  inned,  according  to  the  purport  and  true  meaning  of  the  said  recited  in- 
denture, the  other  moiety  to  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  sud  marsh  grounds  ,according  to 
the  several  proportion  of  their  quantities  which  they  had  in  those  grounds,  to  be  holden  of 
Edmund  Cooke,  Esq.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  as  of  his  manor  of  Lesnes  and  Fants  in  free 
soccage  by  fealty,  and  one  penny  rent  for  every  acre,  and  not  in  chie^  nor  by  knight's  service. 
And  that  in  consideration  of  the  great  charge  of  this  work,  the  said  inned  marshes  to  be  dis- 
charged frt>m  all  tithes  and  tenths  whatsoever,  for  and  during  the  term  of  seven  years  next 
after  the  inning,  winning,  and  fencing  the  same.'* 

We  are  not  informed  how  long  the  work  was  in  operation,  but  it  was  effectually  accom- 
plished, after  considerable  difficulty,  early  in  the  17tb  century. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1621,  the  whole  of  Dagenham  Level,  on  the  Essex  side  of  the 
river  Thames,  was  thrown  under  water  by  an  extensive  breach  being  made  in  the  walls ;  this 
was  speedily  repaired  by  Cornelius  Vermuden,  of  Saint  Martin's  Dyke,  in  the  island  of 
lliolen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  a  gentleman  expert  in  the  art  of  banking  and  draining ; 
and  as  many  of  the  owners  reftised  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  expanses,  a  portion  of  the 
land  reclaimed  was  assigned  to  Vermuden  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  which  recited,  "  that 
where  any  person  should  be  assessed  by  the  commissioners  of  sewers  to  any  lot,  and  reftise 
or  n^lect  to  pay  the  same,  the  land  to  be  leased^  or  passed  in  fee  simple,  in  recompeoae  to 
the  undertaker." 

Drainage  of  the  Fen*  in  lAneobu/ure,  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
earliest  works,  in  this  branch  of  engineering,  executed  in  England.  These  fens  were  entirdy 
inundated  by  the  sea,  though  there  is  strong  evidence  for  believing  that  previous  to  their 
being  covered  with  water,  they  formed  a  woody  country,  *'  oak  trees  being  frequently  found 
at  a  depth  of  3  feet  or  more  beneath  the  surface,  lying  near  their  roots,  which  still  stand  as 
they  grew  in  the  firm  earth  below  the  moor,  and  the  bodies  for  the  most  part  north-west 
from  the  roots,  not  cut  down  with  axes,  but  burnt  asunder  somewhat  near  the  ground.  Some 
of  these  trees  are  5  yards  in  circumference,  and  16  in  length,  and  many  have  acorns 
remaining  near  them.  There  are  also  fir  trees  which  lie  1  foot  or  18  inches  deeper ;  many  of 
them  are  more  than  30  yards  in  length,"  and  according  to  Dugdale,  one  was  taken  out  in 
the  year  1653,  **  36  yards  long  without  the  top,  which  was  lying  near  the  root,  which  stood 
likewise  as  it  grew,  having  been  burnt  and  not  hewn  down,  which  tree  bore  at' the  bottom 
10  inches  square,  and  at  the  top  8." 

A  ladder  of  fir  was  found  in  the  moors  at  Thume,  with  about  forty  staves,  which  were 
33  inches  asunder,  and  at  Haxey  Carr  a  hedge  with  stakes  and  binders.  So  many  trees 
are  found  here,  that  the  inhabitants  have,  on  an  average^  taken  up,  says  the  same  author, 
2000  cart-loads  in  a  year. 

No  memorial  is  IcdH  which  can  lead  to  a  conjecture  of  when  this  vast  inundation  took 
place ;  but  without  doubt  it  was  occasioned  by  the  elevation  of  the  beds  of  the  several  rivers 
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flowing  tlirough  it,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Trent,  the  AnchoUne,  the  Witham,  the 
WeDaad,  the  Glen,  and  several  tributary  streams.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  whole  at 
this  district  was  one  vast  lake,  for  we  find  an  account  of  shipping  traversing  it  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  great  bay  or  estuary  into  which  these  different  rivers  are  discharged  is  very 
shallow,  and  full  of  shifting  sands  and  silt,  and  the  rivers  flowing  through  a  soft  soil  bring 
down  a  great  deal  of  mud,  particularly  in  times  of  flood,  which  is  met  by  the  tide,  also 
charged  with  silt,  and  prevented  from  being  carried  away  ;  thus  both  are  deposited  at  the 
mouth. 

In  wet  seasons  the  rivers,  from  the  greater  quanUty  of  water,  run  to  seaward  with 
increased  velocity,  and  of  cwisequenoe  drive  the  silt  further  out ;  when  this  quantity  is 
lessened,  and  the  tides  are  stronger  from  the  effects  of  the  wind,  the  silt  ia  driven  less  power- 
fully outwards,  and  settles  near  the  mouths,  which  chokes  them  ui>,  and  prevents  their  firee 
discharge  from  the  fens.  Such  may  be  some  of  the  causes  for  the  inundations  that  have 
taken  place.  There  is  no  doubt  thiat  much  was  effected  by  the  Romans  in  this  district  to 
confine  the  course  of  the  several  rivers,  and  prevent  thar  frequent  overflow. 

Hie  marshes  on  the  river  Ancholme  are  mentioned  in  ihe  sixteenth  year  of  King 
Edward  I.,  who  directs  his  writ  to  the  sheriff*  of  the  county  of  Lincolnshire,  to  inquire 
**  whether  it  would  be  hurtful  to  him,  or  any  other,  if  the  course  of  that  river,  then  ob- 
structed from  a  place  called  Bishop's  Brigge  to  the  river  Humber,  were  opened,  so  that  the 
current  of  the  same  might  be  reduced  into  its  due  and  ancient  channel,**  and  commissioners 
were  afterwards  appointed  to  cause  the  channel  to  be  scoured  and  cleansed. 

The  Island  of  Anchohne,  which  contains  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  county,  was 
formerly  nothing  but  fen,  occasioned  by  the  silt  thrown  up  the  Trent  with  the  tides  of  the 
Humbor.  The  obstructions  which  the  Dun  and  Idle  met  with  forced  back  their  waters 
over  the  neighbouring  lands,  so  that  the  centre  of  this  district,  which  was  somewhat  more 
elevated,  formed  an  island.  One  of  the  works  performed  here  to  prevoit  inundation  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  was  a  strong  sluice  c^  wood,  made  upon  the  Trent  at  the  head  of  a 
sewer,  called  the  Masedyke,  which  was  of  a  sufficient  height  and  breadth  to  keep  out  the 
tidal  water,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  fi-edi  water  descending  from  the  west  part  of  the  same 
sluice  to  the  sewer  into  the  Trent,  and  fit>m  thence  into  the  Humber.  This  sluice  was 
destroyed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lordship  of  Hatfield,  and  rebuilt  by  John  de 
Shireburne  with  stone,  sufficiently  strong,  as  he  thought,  for  defence  against  the  sea-tides  and 
heah  waters.  Hie  jurors,  however,  condenmed  it,  being  inadequate  for  its  purpose,  and 
both  too  high  and  broad ;  they  also  ordered  in  lieu  of  it,  **  that  sluices  of  strong  timber 
should  be  set  up,  which  should  consist  of  two  flood-gates,  each  containing  in  itself  4  feet  ui 
breadth,  and  6  feet  in  height ;  and  also  a  bridge  upon  the  said  sluices,  in  length  and 
breadth  sufficient  for  carts  and  other  carriages,  which  for  the  future  might  paas  that 
way." 

No  great  engineering  worka  appear  to  have  been  undertaken  to  rescue  this  vast  fen  or 
lake,  which  extended  over  upwards  of  60,000  acres,  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  That  monarch  seems  to  have  authorised  the  dndning  of  all  the  surrounding 
marshes  of  the  Isle  of  Ancholme,  as  well  as  those  of  Hatfield  Chase  and  Dykesmarsh,  which 
were  overflowed  by  the  Idel,  Bickersdyke,  Tume,  Done,  and  Ayre  rivers,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  bong  obstructed  by  silt,  so  that  boats  could  navigate  the  country  at  all 
times. 

Haxey  Carr  had  boats  laden  with  twenty  quarters  of  com  usually  passing  over  it  fit>m 
the  river  Idel  to  Trent.  The  king  being  the  owner,  not  only  of  Hatfield  Chase,  Dykea- 
marsh,  and  other  townships  so  inundated,  contracted  under  the  great  seal  with  Cornelius 
Vermuden  of  the  city  of  London,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  "  that  the  said  Cornelius 
sliould  at  his  own  charge  drain  and  lay  the  same  dry,  beginning  the  work  within  three 
months  after  the  said  king  should  have  agreed  with  those  persons  that  had  interest  of  com- 
mon therein,  and  finish  it  with  all  possible  expedition. 

**  That  the  said  Cornelius,  in  consideration  thereof  should  have  to  him  and  his  burs  fiw 
ever  one  full  third  part  of  the  said  surrounded  grounds,  to  hold  of  the  said  king,  hia  heirs 
and  successors,  as  cdThis  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  free  and  common  soccage. 

**  That  he  the  said  Cornelius  should  pay  and  satisfy  to  the  owners  of  all  lauds  lying 
within  the  same  level,  and  so  surrounded,  such  sums  of  money  as  the  said  lands  should  be 
thought  worth  by  four  commissioners,  whereof  two  to  be  named  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  of 
England  for  the  time  being,  and  the  other  two  by  him  the  said  Cornelius. 

**  That  the  said  work  being  finished,  there  should  be,  for  the  better  preservation  thereof 
a  corporation  made  to  make  acts  and  ordinances  to  that  end,  as  occasion  should  require, 
consisting  of  such  persons  as  he  the  said  Cornelius  and  his  heirs  did  nominate. 

**  That  within  three  years  after  they  should  be  finished,  six  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed, via.  three  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  three  by  the  said  Cornelius,  his  h^rs, 
&c.,  to  view  them,  and  to  estimate  what  the  future  yearly  charge  might  amount  unto  for 
the  perpetual  maintaining  of  them ;  whereupon  the  said  Cornelius  to  convey  and  assure  the 
inheritance  of  lands  to  such  a  value  as  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  support  that  charge ; 
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• 
and  that  whereas  divers  did  claim  eomxnon  of  pasture  in  sundry  of  the  said  grounds,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  king  should  issue  out  his  commission  under  the  great  seal  of  England  to 
certain  persons  to  treat  and  conclude  with  those  commoners,  by  way  of  compensation  in 
land  or  money  concerning  the  same.  Commissions  were  accordingly  directed  to  sereral 
gentlemen  of  those  counties  to  treat  with  the  several  parties  who  had  right  of  common ;  and 
the  whole  being  submitted  to  Sir  John  Bankes,  the  Attorney- General,  he  made  an  award, 
▼is. :  that  of  13,400  acres  belonging  to  that  manor,  which  was  then  to  be  drained  with  the 
rest  of  the  level,  6000  should  be  allotted  to  the  commoners  as  their  part  or  portion, 
lying  next  to  the  towns,  and  so  preserved  for  ever  at  the  charge  of  the  said  Cornelius  Ver- 
muyden,  and  the  remaining  7400  acres  to  be  set  out  in  the  remotest  parts  of  those  wastes 
to  Sir  C.  Vermuyden  and  his  participants  for  their  third  part,  and  for  the  said  king's  part  in 
right  of  his  interest  as  lord  of  the  soil,  which  by  consent  was  decreed  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  possession  thereupon  established  with  the  said  Cornelius  Vermuyden  and  his 
participants,  and  to  their  assigns." 

When  this  agreement  was  made  the  work  was  eommenoed,  and  in  five  years,  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  55,8352.,  it  was  completed ;  the  water  which  had  overflowed  the  entire  level  being 
conveyed  into  the  Trent  through  Snow  sewer  and  Althorpe  river,  by  a  sluice,  which  allowed 
the  issue  of  the  drained  water  at  every  ebb,  and  kept  back  the  tide  at  the  flow.  These  fen 
lands  are  rendered  more  diflicult  to  drain  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  calcareous  strata 
separating  the  Kimmeridge  and  Oxford  clays,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  which  are  here 
found  in  contact,  and  extend  to  a  very  considerable  depth.  Hieae  strata,  not  allowing  the 
water  to  percolate,  can  only  be  drained  by  conducting  it  away  on  the  surfeoe,  a  great 
obstruction  to  which,  is  the  low  level  of  the  entire  district,  which  has  little  fidl  towards  the 
ocean,  indeed  in  many  parts  is  absolutely  below  it 

Soon  after  the  drainage  of  this  district,  the  town  of  Sandtoft  was  built  and  inhabited  by 
200  French  femilies,  or  Walloon  protestants,  who  had  fled  from  their  native  country  to 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  the  year  1642,  and  the  inhabitants  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  rights  of  common  broke  down  the  fences  and  inclosures  c^  4000  acres, 
destroyed  all  the  com  growing,  and  demolished  the  houses ;  they  pulled  up  the  flood-gates 
of  Snow  river,  let  in  the  tides  from  the  Trent,  and  again  laid  Uie  greater  part  of  Hatfield 
Chase  under  water. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Ancholme  three  years  afterwards  threw  down  many  of 
the  banks  that  had  been  constructed  to  keep  the  rivers  in  their  course,  filled  up  many  of 
the  drains,  and  altogether  laid  waste  74,000  acres ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1656  these 
injuries  were  redressed. 

The  marshes  which  lie  on  the  north-west  of  Lincolnshire,  upon  the  borders  of  the  river 
Ancholme,  were  drained  in  the  year  1639,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Muiison,  **  a  person,** 
says  Dugdale,  **  eminently  qualified  with  learning,  and  sundry  ample  endowments,  who,  out 
of  a  noble  desire  to  serve  his  country,  imdertook  the  work  and  accomplished  it." 

The  low  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Humber,  and  on  the  sea-coast  in  the  province  of 
Lindsey,  were  very  ineflTectualiy  drained  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  idthough  we  find  that 
a  sewer  was  opened  for  the  purpose  betwixt  the  towns  of  Brunthorpe  and  Orreby,  which 
was  regularly  scoured,  cleansed,  and  repaired,  by  casting  out  the  earth  on  each  side,  and  that 
various  bridees  were  built  over  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  adjoining  landowners. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  writ  was  issued  to  John  Beeke  and  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  to  inquire  if  the  river  Friskney  could  be  diverted  and  brought  to  the  town  of 
Grimesby,  for  the  better  opening  of  that  port,  which  was  then  silted  up  ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns  many  new  ^wers  were  cut,  and  more  effectual  drainage  obtained ;  flood- 
gates were  made  at  the  various  dams  to  keep  out  the  sea ;  these  were  in  pairs,  generally 
from  12  to  20  feet  in  width,  and  made  of  timber. 

The  manner  in  which  the  earth  walls  were  set  out  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth  in  this  dis- 
trict seems  to  have  been  by  fiUls,  for  one  then  newly  made  at  Skegnes  by  order  of  the  com- 
missioners that  sat  at  Fartenay,  and  which  was  commenced  at  a  place  called  Ransom 
Hyrue,  is  described  as  having  forty  fells  in  length,  from  the  north  end  of  the  said  Ransom 
Hyrne  towards  the  south,  and  joining  on,  and  closed  to  the  old  bank ;  this  sea-bank 
measured  50  feet  in  the  skirt,  14  feet  broad  at  the  top,  and  was  12  feet  in  height. 

The  Mcarthes  of  Wttham  lie  on  the  borders  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which  extends  firom 
Lincoln  to  Boston  ;  but  its  fell  is  so  small,  and  the  current  so  slow,  that  it  could  not  be 
kept  open  either  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  or  drainage,  without  constant  cleansing 
from  both  mud  and  weeds.  The  navigation  to  Lincoln,  which  is  now  only  sufiScient  for 
the  passage  of  small  craft,  was  attempted  to  be  improved  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by 
Mayhave  Hake  of  Graveling,  who  brought  with  him  fit>m  Flanders  fourteen  masons  and 
labourers,  to  make  a  proper  sluice  and  dam  near  the  town  of  Boston.  Mayhave  Hake 
received  four  shillings  a  day,  the  masons  and  stone  hewers  five  shillings  per  week,  and  the 
labourers  four.  The  iron  work  required  was  nuide  at  Calais :  among  the  items  mentioned 
for  making  thu  sluice  were,  small  cramps  and  large,  chains,  hookes,  bolts,  scherys,  maunds, 
pannes,  troughs,  water  scoops ;  and  the  price  of  the  iron  seems  to  have  been  two  pence  per 
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pound.     After  the  work  was  completed,  the  engineer  received  in  addition  to  his  pay  the 
reward  of  fifty  pounds. 

To  the  north,  and  north-east  of  the  Wetham,  lie  other  large  fenny  districts,  called  Wild- 
more  Fen,  West  and  East  Fens ;  these  are  drained  by  an  outfitU,  at  Wainfleet  Haven. 

No  general  survey  having  been  made  during  the  middle  ages,  or  any  of  the  levels 
properly  taken,  the  country  comprised  within  this  great  fenny  district  was  but  very 
imperfectly  drained.  All  the  sluices  were  much  too  small,  and  the  water  courses  so  confined 
that  they  could  not  carry  away  the  superabundant  waters  to  the  sea.  The  commissioners 
appear  generally  to  have  been  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  particular 
district  where  any  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  they  were  often  misled  by  either  the  pre- 
judice or  ignorance  of  the  engineers  consulted. 

In  the  summer  time  there  is  so  much  deposit  at  the  mouths  of  the  several  rivers  or 
washes,  that  the  floo<b  of  winter  cannot  scour  it  away,  though  these  often  pour  down  in 
such  abundance  that  they  over-ride  the  gates,  and  flow  over  the  fisns. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  this  district,  and 
vast  sums  of  money  expended  for  its  improvement.  Deeping  Fen*  which  was  drain^  by 
three  wind  engines  above  Spalding,  where  the  waters  were  lifted  into  the  river  Welland, 
has  now  a  deep  canal  cut,  which  conveys  them  into  the  Witham,  below  Boston. 

The  fen  which  extends  from  Tattershall  to  Lincoln  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
embankmg  and  draining,  under  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1787,  and  a  new  cut  has  been 
made  from  Bishop  Bridge  to  the  Humber,  for  the  drainage  of  the  Ancholme  district  Tb« 
Wildmore,  East,  and  West  Fens  have  outlets  at  Anton's  Gowt,  and  Maudfoster ;  one  S|  miles 
above  Boston,  the  other  a  little  below  it;  these  are  consequently  more  effectually  drained  ; 
besides  which,  there  is  a  cut  from  Midlam  Drain  at  Swineooat's  inclosure,  which  continues 
for  111  miles,  wi^  a  fell  of  from  3  to  4  inches  per  mil^  and  for  13  miles  with  little  more 
than  2  inches  per  mile  during  neap  tides. 

Catch-water  drains  have  been  made,  which  skirt  the  high  lands  near  the  Witham,  in 
Coningsby,  and  receive  all  the  waters  that  can  be  collected ;  the  locks  are  so  constructed 
that  the  navigation  is  not  impeded. 

The  Bedford  Lend.  —  Mr.  Samuel  Wells  published  in  1830,  in  two  octavo  volumes^  n 
complete  history,  accompanied  by  a  map,  of  this  singularly  interesting  district. 

The  great  fen  comprdiends  the  low  liuids  on  each  side  of  the  bay  called  the  Wadi,  and  is 
about  60  miles  in  lei^th,  and  from  20  to  30  in  breadth. 

The  area  of  the  Bedford  Level  contains  about  530  square  miles,  or  340,000  En^ish 
acres,  and  on  the  east  are  the  high  lands  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  the  wolds  of  Lincoln, 
which  consist  of  chalk :  westward  the  high  grounds  are  composed  of  sandstone  and  oolitei. 
and  the  substratum  of  the  level  is  alluvial  marie  or  sand,  formed  by  deposition  of  the 
upland  waters,  wherever  met  by  the  tide.  This  deposit,  when  its  accumulation  is  above  the 
level  of  .neap  tides,  forms  a  salt  marsh,  only  overflowed  by  spring  tides :  when  the  sur&ce 
is  elevated,  by  vegetation  partially  intercepting  the  sediment  of  the  upland  streams,  it  then 
becomes  fen,  through  which  the  rivers  are  constantly  forming  new  channds. 

Eleven  rivers  bring  off  the  waters  from  the  high  lands,  and  form  the  natural  drainage ; 
these  are  the  Witham,  the  Glen,  the  Welland,  the  Nene,  the  Cam,  the  Great  Ouse,  the  Lark» 
the  Brandon  or  Little  Ouse,  the  Stoke,  and  the  Wessey.  All  these  are  collected  into  four 
out&lls,  viz.  the  Witham,  the  W^and,  the  Nene,  and  the  Ouse.  History  tells  us  that  the 
Romans  commenced  the  drainage  of  this  highly  productive  soil,  and  formed  embankments 
still  visible  at  Wisbeach  and  Lynn,  and  in  the  Carr  dyke,  which  extends  fitim  Peterborough 
to  Lincoln.  Around  Horsey,  near  Stand  Ground,  Erith,  Bodaey,  and  Worlkh,  numerous 
lines  of  forts  or  stations  may  be  still  traced. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an  act  was  passed  for  regulating  the  conmiissioners  of 
sewers,  but  it  specifies  no  powers  for  making  new  drains ;  other  acts  were  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  1572,  and  five  years  later ;  but  in  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  1600^ 
a  general  drainage  act  was  passed  which  extended  over  all  the  marshes  and  drowned  lands 
of  England. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  crown  lands  were  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  drunage^ 
and  two  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  parties  interested :  Richard  Atkins 
was  employed  to  bore  the  fens  1 1  feet  deep  \  and  a  plan  of  drainage  was  laid  down,  by 
forming  a  new  channel  for  the  Nene,  from  the  town  of  March  to  Salter's  Lode.  Also  to 
cut  straight  the  channel  from  Ouse  to  Erith,  where  the  Ouse  at  low  water  was  10  feet 
below  the  soil  of  the  fens.  The  first  of  these  is  now  called  Popham's  Eau,  and  the  latter 
the  Bedford  River.  Land  drained  under  Hay  ward's  survey,  made  at  that  time^  amounted 
to  307,242  acres. 

Sir  John  Popham,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  others,  undertook,  in  1605,  to  dnun  all 
the  fens  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Deeping,  and  were  to  retain  for  their  trouble  and  outlay 
130,000  acres.  Popham's  Eau,  which  was  executed  under  Atkins's  direction  upon  an  en- 
larged scale,  was  opoied  in  1606  :  seven  years  afterwards  the  banks  yielded  to  a  very  high 
tide,  and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  them,  to  repair  which  cost  40^0002. 
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In  the  year  16S1,  Sir  Nicholas  Vermuyden  was  consulted  upon  the  subject,  and  his  first 
work  in  England  was  to  complete  the  embankment  of  the  Dagenham  marshes ;  after  which 
he  drained  Hatfield  Chase. 

Ninety-five  thousand  acres  were  to  be  ghren  as  a  reward  for  draining  the  great  level, 
which  was  undertaken  by  a  company  of  adventurers,  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford  at  their  head, 
he  at  that  time  possesring  SO^OOO  acres  in  Thomey  and  Witdesey. 

The  works  were  entrusted  to  Vermuyden,  and  carried  into  effect  in  the  following  order :  — 
The  old  Bedford  river,  21  miles  in  length,  and  70  feet  in  width,  was  improved  from  £rith 
to  Salter's  Lode ;  same  cut  from  Feltwell  in  Norfolk  to  the  river  Ouse  ;  Sandy's  Cut,  near 
£ly,  2  miles  in  length,  and  40  feet  in  width ;  Bevill's  Leam,  10  miles  long,  and  40  feet  in 
width,  from  Wittlesey  Mere  to  Guy  horn ;  Morton*s  Leam ;  Peakirk  Drain,  10  miles  long 
and  17  feet  wide ;  New  South  Eau,  from  Crowland  to  Clowes*  Crop ;  HelVs  Cut,  near 
Peterborough,  2  miles  long  and  50  feet  wide ;  Shire  Drain,  from  Clowes*  Crop  to  Tyd  and 
the  sea ;  two  sluices  on  the  Shire  drain ;  a  clow  or  clough  at  Qowes*  Cross,  a  kind  of 
sluice,  in  which  the  aperture  is  closed  by  a  sliding  board  in  the  manner  of  a  potU  eotUite  ; 
a  great  sasse,  or  navigable  sluice,  through  which  any  thine  could  pass  at  pleasure,  at  the  end 
of  the  well  creek  at  Salter's  Lode;  another,  stone  sluice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bedford 
river ;  a  sluice  at  Erith ;  a  larger  one  at  the  Horse  Shoe,  below  Wisbeach,  to  keep  the  tide 
out  of  Morton*8  Leam. 

In  the  year  16S5  a  charter  of  corporation  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  others, 
and  the  work  having  been  declared  complete,  the  95,000  acres  were  set  out  by  his  Mi^esty's 
surveyor,  which  were,  however,  only  summer  lands. 

The  law  by  which  this  allotment  was  made  was  reversed,  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  died 
in  1641,  the  victim  of  disappointment. 

Vermuyden  divided  the  fens  into  the  North,  Middle,  and  South  Levels ;  the  space  between 
the  Wellimd  and  Nene  was  called  the  North  Level ;  and  the  first  of  these  rivers  was  pro-* 
tected  by  a  bank  70  feet  wide  at  thcboae,  and  80  feet  high.  The  Middle  Level  eastward  of 
the  Nene,  was  protected  by  Stand  Ground  Sluice ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Ouse  were 
confined  for  some  distance  by  a  bank  60  feet  wide  at  the  base,  10  feet  at  the  top,  and  8  feet 
in  height  In  the  South  Level  a  new  river  channel  was  made^  120  feet  in  width,  and  10  feet 
in*  depth,  with  sluices  at  each  end. 

Vermuyden,  who  had  studied  in  Hcdland,  seems  entirdy  to  have  mistaken  the  nature  of 
the  English  fen  district,  his  whole  scheme  being  directed  to  keep  out  the  sea,  sluices 
being  placed  at  the  ends  of  all  his  canals,  as  well  as  those  of  the  natural  rivers,  for  this 
purpose.  His  object  should  have  been,  by  raising  the  embankments  of  the  great  drains, 
to  allow  the  tidid  waters  to  flow  freely  up  them,  and  thereby  prevent  the  mouths  of 
natural  and  artificial  outlets  from  being  choked  up. 

The  sea  never  rises  above  a  certain  known  level,  and  banks  may  be  always  fixrmed  to  ke^  it 
out ;  in  these  districts  there  is  more  to  be  dreaded  from  the  freshes  alter  heavy  rains,  and 
to  collect  and  allow  them  a  free  passage  into  the  ocean  is  the  most  important  consideration. 
The  passages  or  drains  should  be  cut  as  straight  as  possible,  the  current  being  regulated  by 
the  declivity  of  the  bed,  and  this  will  be  greater  as  the  line  is  shorter :  3  or  4  inches,  per 
mile  constitutes  a  moderate  current ;  consequently  if  the  distance  is  doubled  with  the  same 
fell,  scarcely  any  current  is  obtained.  All  obstacles,  as  sluices,  which  prevent  the  tide 
entering  or  the  drainage  water  firom  freely  passing  off",  should  be  avoided.  Three  inches 
fUl  per  mile  makes  a  slow  movement,  4  inches  a  moderate  velocity,  and  suflScient  finr  all 
draining  operations,  so  that  any  sill  laid  down  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  S  feet  above  the 
proper  level,  wUl  have  the  effect,  where  the  fell  is  S  inches  to  a  mile,  of  obstructing  the 
natural  draini^^e  for  12  miles  above  it.  A  drainage  outlet  obstructed  by  sand  banks  has 
the  same  effect,  the  fell  being  lessened  in  consequence  of  the  deposit  at  tiie  mouth.  Free 
ingress  should  always  be  given  to  tidal  water,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  raised  sufliciently 
high  to  obtain  a  good  and  perfect  fell,  and  the  course  should  be  as  straight  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  that  none  of  the  advantages  be  lost  An  increased  downfall,  as  well  as  tidal 
water,  may  be  also  rendered  eflicacious  in  removing  old  sand  banks,  and  is  the  best  method 
of  scouring  a  harbour. 

The  Eau  Branch  cut,  opened  in  1821,  and  excavated  under  the  directicm  of  Mr.  Rennie^ 
was  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  effected  in  this  district :  its  cost  was  33,000  poimds; 
and  the  first  winter  it  was  opened  the  river  channel  firom  Denver  Sluice  to  Lynn  was  scoured 
5  feet,  since  which  time  it  has  gradually  deepened  itself  nearly  15  feet  on  an  average:  all 
the  outfell  sluices  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  the  beds  of  the  drains  have  btien  lowered, 
and  the  windmills  used  are  no  longer  required. 

This  was  originally  projected  by  Nathaniel  Kinderley,  about  1720,  and  was  intended  to 
conduct  the  Ouse  by  a  direct  cut  from  Eau  Bank  to  Lynn,  a  <^tance  of  only  2^  miles, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  flow  5  miles.  The  tide  in  Eau  Bank  flows  three  hours,  and  rises 
in  that  time  15  feet ;  thus  leaving  nine  hours'  ebb. 

J%e  Nene  OutfaU  is  a  new  ti£d  channel,  carried  through  the  light  ssnds  which  border 
the  Lincolnshire  coast ;  that  portiotf  which  is  artificially  formed  commences  about  6  miles 
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from  Wisbeach,  near  Buckirorth  sluice,  and  extends  a  distance  of  6)  miles  to  Crabhole, 
from  which  place  a  natural  channel  li  mile  in  length  opens  into  the  German  Ocean  at 
Wisbeck  Eye. 

The  excavation  was  commenced  under  Mr.  Rennie*B  direction  in  August,  1827,  when 
the  old  channel  was  closed  up,  and  the  course  of  the  new  riTer  became  deepened  Ifi  feet 
and  upwards  by  the  scour  of  the  tidal  current,  the  sides  being  secured  by  a  thick  coating  of 
stones. 

Hie  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  200  feet  at  the  lower  end,  and  140  feet  at  the 
upper,  near  Kinderley  Cut ;  the  depth  from  the  surfiu»  of  the  ground  a4jacent  to  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  24  feet  throughout,  and  the  width  at  the  top  varies  from  200  to  300  feet 
An  ordinary  ^ring  tide  rises  22  feet  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  18  feet  at  Kenderley  Cut 
junction. 

Over  the  channel  at  Suttonwash  a  bridge  has  been  eonstrueted,  and  an  embankment 
carried  across  the  estuary  to  Cross  Keys  in  Norfolk.  1500  acres  df  land  embanked  from 
the  sea  are  under  cultivation,  and  6000  more  are  rapidly  beocnning  fit  for  the  same  purpoee. 
The  water  in  the  new  channd  ebbs  out  every  day  10  feet  lower  than  formerly,  opposite 
the  South  Holland  and  North  Level  sluices,  which  are  outlets  for  100,000  acres  of  land, 
lying  between  the  Nene  and  Welland,  now  efficiently  drained  without  the  aid  of  windmills 
or  steam  engines. 

The  NorUi  Level,  contaimng  48,000  acres,  benefitted  materially  from  this  work ;  a  new 
sluice  was  built  for  the  discharge  of  the  waters  intQ  the  Nene  Outfidl,  at  a  level  8  feet 
below  that  which  conveyed  them  into  the  old  channel  of  the  river.  The  width  of  the 
waterway  of  the  old  sluice  was  only  17  feet ;  the  new  one  was  increased  to  36  feet. 

A  new  main  drain  S\  miles  in  lenffth  was  made  from  the  last  mentioned  sluice  to  Clowes' 
Cross,  8  feet  deeper,  and  of  a  capacity  six  times  greater  than  the  old  one ;  the  declivity  of 
the  bed  is  throughout  4  inches  per  mile. 

From  Clowes*  Cross  the  new  drainage  is  turned  into  the  two  channeb  called  New  South 
Eau,  and  the  New  Wryde,  which  now  receive  the  waters  from  the  whole  of  the  North 
Level. 

The  Wisbeck  district  contains  15000  acres,  and  benefits  materially  firom  the  Nene  Out- 
fidl :  all  the  drains  are  navigable,  which  was  not  the  case  with  wittk  the  old  ones.  The 
total  expense  of  the  Nene  Outfidl  was  200,00021,  and  that  of  the  North  Level  druns  about 
150,00021 

The  Nene  Outfall,  projected  by  Mr.  Rennie,  was  completed  by  Mr.  Telford  and  Sir  John 
Rennie ;  and  the  scheme  of  the  North  Level  drainage  was  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Telford, 
who  first  made  use  of  the  natural  outfell,  to  which  no  previous  attention  had  been  paid, 
and  removed  all  the  drains  and  sluices  which  acted  as  obstructions ;  he  also  returned  to  the 
better  principle  of  admitting  the  infiux  and  reflux  of  the  tide;  thus  maintaining  the  channd 
clear  by  the  constant  scouring.  The  fall  given  in  some  instances  is  4  inches,  and  in  others 
S  inches  per  mile,  and  the  banks  or  side  slopes  have  a  fell  of  2  to  1. 

A  catch-water  drain  was  executed  by  Mr.  Rennie,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
Wildmore  Fen,  which  had  no  outlet,  and  comprised  upwards  of  75,000  acres«>  The  lower 
part  of  this  fien  was  a  watery  waste,  containing  15,000  acres;  it  is  now  inhabited,  and  its 
land  highly  productive.  The  whole  cost  of  this  work  was  650,00021  The  wind- 
mills and  their  machinery  erected  by  the  Dutch  engines  to  lift  the  water  from  the  lower 
ditches  into  the  upper,  that  it  might  pass  off  to  the  sea,  are  no  longer  necessary,  and  the 
anniud  expense  of  maintaining  them  is  consequently  saved. 

All  the  outfeUs  of  the  rivers  of  this  district  were  affected  by  the  tides,  and  particularly 
by  those  which  flowed  up  the  Ouse :  at  Lynn,  where  the  water  was  always  thick  and 
muddy,  a  large  proportion  of  silt  was  left  behind.  In  deepening  the  Wisbeach  river  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  beds  of  stones  8  or  10  feet  below  the  then  bottom 
was  arrived  at  by  the  workmen  in  sinking  for  a  sluice,  and  in  it  were  the  remains  of  several 
boots. 

These  stoppages  must,  at  a  very  early  period,  have  produced  a  most  unhealthy  stagna- 
tion of  watera,  and  a  vast  deposit.  On  sinking  the  foundation  of  Skyrbeck  Sluice,  near 
Boston,  at  a  depth  of  16  feet,  a  smith's  forge  was  discovered,  with  all  the  tools,  horse-shoes^ 
and  various  other  things.  Tlie  country  about  the  monastery  of  Croyland  is  described  before 
any  material  change  was  made  by  draining,  in  the  history  of  the  religious  hermit  who  first 
resided  there ;  the  writer  of  the  life  of  S.  Guthlake  has  beautifully  personified  all  the 
demons  which  haunt  a  morass ;  and  this  of  Croyland  must  have  been  most  abundant  in 
whatever  could  render  it  wretched.  When  the  saint  awoke  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he 
discovered  his  wooden  cell  full  of  black  troops  of  unclean  spirits,  which  crept  in  under  the 
door,  and  at  chinks  and  holes,  and  coming  in,  both  out  of  the  sky,  and  from  the  earth, 
filled  the  air  as  it  were  with  dark  clouds.  In  their  looks  they  were  cruel,  and  of  form 
terrible,  having  great  heads,  long  necks,  lean  fiuses,  pale  countenances,  ill-fevoured  beards, 
rough  ears,  wrinkled  foreheads,  fierce  eyes,  stinking  mouths,  teeth  like  horses,  spitting  fire 
out  of  their  throiUs,  crooked  jaws,  broad  lips,  loud  voices,  burnt  hair,  great  cheeks,  high 
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breasts,  nigged  thighs,  bunched  knees,  bended  legs,  swollen  ankles,  preposterous  feet,  open 
mouths,  and  hoarse  cries.  A  vivid  and  too  correct  a  description  of  a  population,  born  and 
dwelling  in  such  a  pestilential  marsh,  and  one  which  shoidd  animate  not  only  a  govern- 
ment, but  every  individual  of  the  community  to  lend  his  aid  in  reversing :  it  ought  to  be 
felt  as  a  stun  upon  the  national  philanthropy  that  many  portuxis  of  the  saint's  dream  are 
still  realities. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  firm  causeway  was  nuide  of  wood  and  gravel 
across  Deeping  Fen,  which  reached  from  the  town  of  that  name  to  Spalding,  for  the  use 
of  passengers,  and  is  described  by  Ingulphus  as  most  sumptuous  and  valuable ;  various 
earth-banks  were  also  thrown  up  by  tiie  Saxons  to  protect  their  habitations  from  inun- 
dation ;  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  by  that  people  upon  an  extensive  scale  in 
the  way  of  draining.  The  Romans  are  supposed  to  have  constructed  the  Carr  or  Caer  dyke, 
which  acts  as  a  vast  catch-water  drain  to  the  whole  North  Level,  and  which  would,  if  in  a 
good  condition,  drain  upwards  of  1 2,000  acres.  This  great  work  extended  originally  from  the 
river  Nene,  below  Peterborough,  to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  and  also  to  the  Trent  at  Torksey. 
The  fens  a4joining  the  Wash  are  said  now  to  contain  217  square  miles,  between  the  hills 
on  the  south  and  south-east,  and  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Cam ;  S94  square  miles  between 
these  rivers  and  the  Nene ;  389  square  miles  between  the  Nene  and  Glen  rivers,  414  square 
miles  between  the  Glen  and  Old  Witham ;  and  201  square  miles  between  the  Old  Witham 
and  Tetney  drain ;  making  a  total  of  1 615  square  miles,  or  1,038,360  acres. 

"Die  fens  are  generally  lower  the  more  distant  they  are  from  the  sea :  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  off  the  water  is  therefore  considerably  increased :  but  this  has  been  most  admirably 
effected,  by  paying  due  attention  to  the  outfidl,  by  preventing  the  upland  waters  from 
running  or  spreading  over  them,  collecting  it  in  catch- water  drains,  discharging  it  in  the 
best  manner,  and  always  takii^  for  a  cut  the  shortest  possible  course  towards  the  sea. 

Much  has  been  done  to  effect  the  drawing  off  the  waters  by  improving  the  out&lls ;  but 
to  get  rid  of  it  entirely,  mechanical  means  are  requisite.  The  Dutch  mills  pumped  up 
considerable  quantities;  but  not  being  r^pilar  in  their  movements,  the  steam  engine 
has  been  generally  adopted;  at  Deeping  Fen,  near  Spalding,  one  supplies  the  place  of  forty, 
four  windmills. 

It  is  generally  found  necessary  to  raise  the  water  from  3  to  4  feet ;  and  for  this  purpose 
scooped  wheels  are  made  use  oi,  the  float-boards  of  which  dip  5  feet  below  the  water's  sur- 
fece,  or  6  feet  6  inches  below  the  land.  The  main  drains  are  twelye  inches  deeper  than  the 
wheel  track,  and  the  scoop-wheeb  are  made  of  cast  iron,  with  wooden  float-boards,  like  the 
undershot  wheel  of  a  water-mill ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  moved  by  steam 
power,  and  lift  the  water.  The  float-boards  move  on  a  trou^  of  masonry,  into  which  they 
fit  exactly,  the  lower  end  being  open  to  the  main  drain,  and  the  upper  communicating  with 
the  river,  which  is  kept  out  when  the  wheel  is  not  at  work  by  lock  gates.  The  float- 
boards  do  not  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  but  form  an  angle  of  45  d^prees  with  the 
horizon,  at  the  point  where  they  deliver  the  water.  The  diameter  of  the  wheels  is  so  con- 
trived, that  the  surfiuse  of  the  water  in  the  outfell  river  is  never  more  in  height  than  4  or 
5  feet  above  its  axis,  which  prevents  the  water  passing  over  the  float- boards,  and  finding  its 
way  back  again.  The  speed  given  to  the  circumference  of  these  wheels  is  about  6  feet  per 
second. 

At  Pode  Hole,  in  Deeping  Fen,  a  steam-engine  of  eighty  horse  power,  and  a  water  wheel 
of  28  feet  diameter,  with  the  float-boards  of  5  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  and  5  feet  wide,  moving 
at  the  rate  of  6  feet  per  second,  discharged  165  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second;  the  float- 
boards  dipping  3  feet  4  inches,  and  the  average  consumption  of  coal  being  10)  pounds  per 
horse  power  per  hour.  The  expense  annually  in  this  district  does  not  exceed  2«.  6dL  per 
acre,  independent  of  the  first  cost  of  the  engine  and  machinery  attached,  which  may  be  cal- 
culated at  20s.  per  acre. 

Deeping  Fen,  consisting  of  25,000  acres,  has  two  steam  engines  of  about  140  horse  power. 
Marehwest  Fen,  containing  about  3600  acres,  has  a  40  horse  engine :  the  same  power  is 
applied  to  Misterton  Sas. 

Littleport  Fen,  near  Ely,  has  two  steam  endues  of  110  horse  power,  to  drain  28,000  acres : 
there  were  formerly  sev^ity-five  windmills.  The  scoop-wheel  is  35  fiset  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  54  tons ;  the  pinion  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  weighs  33  cwt,  and  makes  thirteen  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute :  when  the  tide  is  high,  this  pinion  works  into  a  wheel  24  feet  in 
diameter,  having  internal  teeth ;  the  float-boards  on  the  scoop-wheel  then  move  with  a  ve- 
locity of  212  feet  per  minute,  and  discharge  in  that  time  3519  cubic  feet  of  water.  When 
the  tide  is  low,  the  pinion  is  made  to  work  in  another  wheel  16  feet  in  diameter,  which  has 
external  teeth;  the  float-boards  then  move  at  the  rate  of  318  feet  per  minute,  and  deliver 
5278  cubic  feet  of  water  in  that  time. 

'  Middle  Fen,  near  Sobam,  has  7000  acres  drained  by  an  engine  of  60  horse  power,  and 
Waterbeach  Level  has  a  similar  engine  to  drain  5600  acres.  Other  engines  are  employed 
in  various  districts ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  mechanical  power  is 
found  adequate  to  drain  such  an  extent  of  marshy  land  so  effectually.   It  has  been  estimated 
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that  on  an  average  upon  every  1000  acres,  7,260^000  eubic  feet  of  ivater  are  annually  raised 
and  carried  off;  and  a  ten-horse  steam  engine  i>er£Drma  thia  work  in  less  than  232  hours. 
The  quantity  of  rain  is  computed  at  26  inches ;  and  if  3  inches  fidl  in  a  month,  allowing 

1  inch  or  1  to  be  evaporated  or  absorbed,  we  shall  have  7260  cube  feet  of  water  to  the  acre 
to  be  earned  away  by  means  of  machinery,  before  the  land  can  be  rendered  fertile. 

The  high  lands  which  pour  their  waters  over  these  fens  comprise  not  less  than  12/XX) 
acres,  and  during  a  rainy  season,  as  much  as  40,000  cubic  feet  of  water  is  sent  down  from 
them  per  minute^  which  is  considerably  augmented  by  that  from  the  fens.  This  vast 
quantity  was  impeded  in  its  passage  to  the  sea  by  the  narrowness  of  the  three  sluices  throu^ 
which  it  had  to  pass,  viz.  the  Austins,  which  had  an  opening  of  14  feet,  Maudfeater,  13  feet, 
and  Tichtoft,  4  feet.  Wh«i  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  was  called  in  to  survey  and  improve  this 
extensive  district,  he  conuneneed  his  operations  upon  a  bold  and  noble  scale  :  he  shortened 
the  course  of  all  the  rivers,  made  new  cuts  and  drains  in  varioOs  directions,  gave  their  beds 
an  inclination  of  from  3  to  5  inches  in  a  mile,  formed  a  catch- water  drain  at  the  skirt  of  all 
the  high  grounds  around  the  fens,  and  conducted  the  upland  waters  by  an  inclined  bed  of 
6  inches  to  a  mile,  throu^  a  separate  outlet  into  the  head  of  the  £au  Bank  cut,  into  which 
all  the  drainage  waters  were  conducted. 

Thus  the  Great  Level,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  now  more  eflfectually  drained,  and  once 
more  redeemed  from  the  state  into  which  it  had  feUoi  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses  in  the  Ume  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  fraternities  had  paid  great  attention  to  keeping 
open  the  passages  for  the  water,  and  the  repair  of  the  several  banks,  although  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  aavantages  arising  from  opening  and  deansiitg  the  natural  out&lls  of  the  drains, 
which  the  daily  flowing  of  the  tides  choked  up.  It  would  be  exceedingly  advantageous  if 
such  a  level  could  be  placed  under  <me  direction,  and  not  governed  by  persons  interested  in 
one  district  alone,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  most  remote  from  the  point  at  which  the  waters 
are  discharged  into  the  ocean  :  no  management  could  be  effectual  or  beneficial  to  the  whole 
body  of  proprietors,  but  one  which  should  be  established  upon  a  system  embracing  the 
entire  district  to  be  drained. 

Accurate  maps  and  levels,  meteorological  observations,  and  the  geological  structure  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  district,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  maehinery  in  use  for 
every  kind  of  hydraulic  work,  should  be  acquired  by  the  board,  or  the  individual  charged 
with  so  important  and  often  costly  work. 

In  the  middle  ages,  before  science  was  called  in  to  assist  at  these  operations,  the  rural 
engineer  was  content  to  confine  the  rivers  with  embankments  of  earth,  raised  5  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  land  adjoining :  these  had  sometimes  a  base  of  18  feet,  and  a  surfeoe  at  top 
the  same  as  the  height :  others  with  the  same  base  and  6  feet  high,  had  a  width  of  12  feet 
at  the  top,  and  these  were  calculated  to  keep  out  water  in  almost  any  dtuation :  towards 
the  water  they  were  usually  clayed  to  1^  feet  in  thickness,  not  only  up  the  side^  but  over  the 
entire  top. 

Sea  banks  were  made  12  feet  in  breadth  at  top,  and  carried  up  2  feet  in  height  above  the 
highest  tides :  these  were  sloped  and  turfed,  and  strengthened  in  various  places  with  stakes, 
piles,  and  timber :  sometimes  rows  of  piles  were  driven  parallel  to  the  river  at  distances  of 

2  and  3  feet  apart ;  and  after  uniting  their  heads  by  a  plank,  or  weaving  rods  around  them, 
the  parallel  spaces  between  were  filled  up  with  chalk  or  some  other  hard  substance :  thus 
the  side  of  a  wall  towards  a  tidal  river  represented  so  many  steps  of  piling  and  chalk,  which 
frequently  became  more  tightly  bound  together  by  the  sea-weed.  At  times  this  method 
of  defending  the  shore  would  be  swept  away  altogether  by  the  force  of  the  tides  when 
acted  on  by  the  winds,  and  a  frightfiil  breach  would  be  the  result,  inundating  extensive 
districts,  and  destroying  property  to  a  great  amount. 

Banks  were  sometimes  made  of  sand,  with  twigs  of  the  broom  placed  in  horiaontal  layers, 
which,  when  properly  clayed  on  the  surfece.  and  turfed,  were  found  to  stand  in  many 
situations  remarkably  welL 

Lougha  Swilly  and  Foyle,  in  Ireland.  The  first  of  these  lakes  has  a  communication  irith 
the  Irish  Channel  by  a  narrow  course,  above  which  it  spreads  over  a  oonriderable  tract  of 
land,  and  afterwards  narrowing  again  its  breadth,  joins  the  river  Foyle  about  41  miles  above 
the  town  of  Londonderry,  where  the  channel  is  deep  enough  to  allow  the  navigation  of  vesseb 
of  600  tons  burthen. 

Lands  of  25,000  acres,  overspread  by  the  tide,  all  alluvial,  and  gradually  deposited,  were 
undertaken  to  be  reclaimed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Macneil,  by  the  constructiim  of  a 
sea  wall  14  miles  in  length. 

Lough  Swilly,  firom  its  width  at  the  mouth,  is  more  subject  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
winds  than  Lough  Foyle,  and  the  highest  tides  rise  18  feet :  here  the  first  embankments  were 
made,  which  reclaimed  about  2000  acres.  They  were  commenced  as  follows :  — the  soundings 
being  accurately  taken,  the  wall  was  set  out  in  the  most  fevourable  position ;  a  tide  gauge 
was  established,  on  which  was  permanently  marked  the  height  of  high  and  low  water.  The 
slopes  given  to  the  embankment  varied  on  the  side  towards  the  sea  from  3  and  4  to  1,  and 
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oo  the  land  side  firom  3  to  1.  Culyerts,  4  feet  in  diameter,  founded  on  piles  and  cross 
timbers,  with  sluices  and  flood-gates  on  each  side  the  wall,  senred  to  let  out  the  water  when 
the  wall  was  completed,  the  gates  being  put  at  the  lowest  level  of  spring  tides.  The  wing 
walls  of  these  culverts,  built  of  rubble  masonry,  were  founded  on  a  bed  of  concrete ;  these 
flood  gates  can  be  used  either  to  admit  the  tidal  waters  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  or 
for  the  passage  of  the  land  water ;  to  carry  away  the  silt  that  may  accumulate  in  the  channel 
eatchwater  drains  are  puddled,  which  collect  the- land  waters  on  all  sides,  and  cdhvey  them 
to  the  sluices  with  a  proper  fall. 

The  embankment  contains  within  it  a  bed  of  puddle,  4  feet  6  inches  in  width  at  bottom, 
and  3  feet  at  top,  and  on  the  water  side  is  placed  a  strong  facing  of  fescines  6  feet  thick  at 
bottom,  and  4  feet  at  top,  embedded  in  the  soil,  and  laid  in  an  oblique  direction,  with  a  dip 
towards  the  land  side ;  they  are  all  held  down  by  irons,  which  pate  at  right  angles  through 
their  entire  height.  On  the  land  side  they  are  covered  with  scids  of  turf;  the  cost  of  tliis 
kind  of  embankment,  including  the  sluices  and  puddle  in  the  centre,  is  about  IS  pounds  per 
yard  run. 

Drainage  of  Down* — Much  has  lately  been  written  on  the  value  of  manures,  and  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  great  waste  which  is  permitted,  by  the  sewers  of  the  metropolis 
discharging  their  contents  into  the  Thames,  to  be  carried  away  by  the  current  and  the 
tide,  injuring  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  rendering  the  district  through  which  it  passes 
unhealthy ;  numerous  plans  have  been  suggested,  by  which  much  that  is  valuable  to  the 
agriculturist  cotdd  be  saved  and  made  serviceable  to  the  growth  and  improvement  of  vege- 
tation. In  Paris,  where  there  are  no  sewers,  every  means  is  taken  to  prevent  waste  of  that 
which  is  important  to  the  wine-grower,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  capital 
by  collecting  all  that  will  serve  for  manure,  and  arrangements  made  to  convey  it  to  the  most 
southern  provinces.  A  vast  portion  of  London  might  have  its  sewage  directed  into  large 
reservoirs  in  the  marshes,  at  a  distance  on  each  side  of  the  Thames,  where  the  contents 
might  be  separated  and  dispersed  throughout  the  neighbouring  district,  or  be  conveyed  by 
water  to  any  part  of  the  empire  in  need  of  it.  The  expense  of  such  a  scheme  would  be  so 
small,  compared  with  the  immense  advantages,  that  it  is  surprising  public  attention  has  not 
been  directed  to  it ;  it  has  been  computed  that  1,000,000  tons  of  manure  might  easily  be 
obtained  annually,  the  value  of  which  would  be  very  considerable. 

To  carry  out  such  a  system,  the  property  of  individuals  would  perhaps  be  interfered  with, 
and  objections  would  be  made  to  changing  the  character  of  the  sewers ;  the  most  economical 
method  is  that  of  having  movable  casks  placed  in  the  vaults  under  the  pavement,  into 
which  all  the  pipes  of  the  dwelling  might  drain ;  and  if  these  casks  were  arranged  so  that 
one  was  devoted  to  retain  the  solid  matters  and  the  other  the  liquid,  or  pipes  laid  to 
earry  off  the  latter  into  the  sewer,  the  valuable  portions  useful  for  manure  could  be  easily 
carted  away  as  often  as  it  was  found  convenient.  Such  is  the  method  practised  by  the 
company  in  Paris,  and  no  inconvenience  or  annoyance  is  found  to  arise  from  it ;  the  casks 
are  ^e  property  of  the  company,  who  keep  them  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair. 

Before  the  fire  of  London,  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  carrying  off  the  surplus 
waters  from  the  city ;  it  was  suffered  either  to  run  upon  the  sur&ce,  or  through  the  diannels 
which  the  small  streams  had  formed.  After  that  calamity,  it  was  enacted  *'that  the 
number  and  places  for  all  common  sewers,  druns,  and  vaults,  should  be  directed  by  some 
cme  or  more  appointed  under  the  common  seal,"  and  from  this  period  we  may  date  the 
authority  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers  in  the  metropolis ;  for  some  of  the  larger  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  similar  enactments  were  obtained  soon  after. 

Although  the  sewers  in  the  city  exceed  in  length  15  miles,  it  is  still  not  thoroughly 
drained ;  one  of  the  best  constructed  is  that  which  carries  off  the  waters  from  Moorfields, 
which  is  7  feet  in  width,  and  8  feet  6  inches  in  height  The  other  sewers  vary  in  their 
dimensions ;  some  are  4  fe«t  3  inchw  high,  and  2  feet  3  inches  in  width,  and  others  5  feet  by 
3  feet,  but  none  are  made  less  than  will  enable  men  to  enter  and  thoroughly  cleanse  them. 
The  whole  drainage  of  the  city  is  into  the  Thames. 

Westminster  and  a  portion  of  Middlesex  is  under  another  commission,  who  have  the 
control  over  134  miles  of  arched  or  covered  sewers,  of  which  93  are  constructed  with  curved, 
the  rest  with  flat  bottoms. 

Holbom  and  Finsbury  districts  comprise  the  northern  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
Tlie  Tower  Hamlets  commission  extends  over  45  miles  of  sewer,  and  since  the  year 
1830^  upwards  of  11  miles  of  new  sewers  have  been  built  under  its  direction. 

Surrey  and  Kent  commission  takes  in  the  southern  side  of  the  metropolis ;  since  the  year 
18S2(^  nearly  21  miles  of  sewer  have  been  ccmstructed;  previously  the  greater  portion  was 
only  a  surfiuse  drainage. 

The  R^^nt  Street  has  a  oommisuon  which  manages  its  drainage,  and  th^e  is  so  general 
&  desire  throughout  the  metropolis  to  have  all  the  sewers  covered  or  inclosed,  that  thd\>pen 
ones  are  fest  disappearing,  although  the  commissioners  have  no  power  whatever  to  make 
new  covered  sewers,  by  which  the  effluvia  arising  from  them,  so  prejudicial  to  health,  shall 
be  confined. 
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There  is  also  a  great  want  of  uniformity  m  the  practice  of  the  several  oommisstons 
and  their  officers,  which  requires  immediate  improvement ;  among  other  points  none 
is  more  important  than  the  form  given  to  the  sewer,  which  differs  in  all  the  various 
districts.  That  used  in  Westminster  has  a  curved  bottom,  perpendicular  sides,  and  a  semicir- 
cular top ;  that  in  Finsbury  is  the  section  of  an  egg,  with  the  small  oad  downwards^  For 
every  foot  of  the  Westminster  of  the  first  class,  261  bricks  would  be  required,  and  for  the 
egg-4haped  only  175,  besides  which  for  the  latter  there  would  be  leas  digging.  Others 
are  built  nearly  cylindrical. 

Recently,  however,  the  e^^-shaped  sewer  has  been  introduced  by  the  commissioners  for 
Westminster,  with  the  large  end  downwards,  which  is  certainly  not  the  right  position  eithor 
for  strength  or  utility ;  with  the  small  end  downwards,  and  carefully  constructed,  there 
would  be  less  chance  of  compression  or  of  the  sides  becoming  foul. 

Cast-iron  inverts,  bedded  in  lengths,  are  often  used  where  the  foundations  are  sandy  or  of 
a  loose  nature ;  they  contain  8  or  9  feet  superficial,  are  well  adapted  to  take  an  extended 
bearing,  and  sustain  the  brickwork  put  upon  them. 

The  outlets  of  many  of  the  sewers  which  discharge  into  the  Thames  are  protected 
by  sel£4icting  valves,  which  exclude  the  tidal  wat^,  and,  in  some  instances,  pen-stocks, 
under  the  direction  and  management  of  a  readent  attendant,  are  added,  for  stiU  greater 
security. 

Si^rpfy  oftowfu  mnA  water. — The  historian  Stow  most  justly  considered  that,  after  the 
requisite  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  a  city,  the  next  subject  requiring  attention  was  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  and  wholesome  water ;  and  it  appears  that  London,  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  and  for  200  years  afterwards,  received  its  water  firom  the  Huunes,  firom  the 
river  of  the  Wdls  on  the  west,  the  stream  which  ran  through  Walbrook,  and  another 
through  the  ward  of  Langboum,  on  the  east  The  suburbs  were  supplied  by  the  Old- 
bourne,  which  fell  into  a  stream  called  Wells,  and  numerous  common  wells,  as  the  Holy, 
Clements,  Clarks,  Skinners,  Fags,  Tode,  Loder,  and  Rads,  well.  In  West  Smithfield  was 
a  sheet  of  water  called  Horse  Pool»  and  numerous  wells  were  scattered  over  other  dis- 
tricts. 

These  various  streams  and  wells  were  constantly  deanaed  by  the  authorities  of  the  city 
of  London,  but  not  being  sufficient  for  the  uses  of  the  inhabitants,  Henry  IIL  granted  to 
the  citisois  and  their  successors  the  liberty  to  convey  water  firom  the  town  of  Tyburn  to 
the  city  by  pipes  made  of  lead  :  and  the  first  leaden  cistern,  built  round  with  stone,  called 
the  Great  Conduit  in  Westcheap,  was  erected  in  the  year  1285 ;  the  whole  length  of  leaden 
pipe  thai  laid  down  firom  PaddingUm  to  the  cross  in  Cheap  was  1096  rods. 

In  the  year  1401  a  cistern  was  formed  at  Comhill,  and  22  years  after  bosses  of  water 
were  made  at  Billingsgate,  near  Paul's  Wharf;  about  10  years  after,  Newgate  and  Ludgate 
gaols  were  supplied.  Other  conduits  were  afterwards'  established,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  and  numerous  leaden  pipes  laid  down.  These  were  annually  visited  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  wardens  of  the  twelve  companies ;  **  they  hunted  the  hare  and  dined  at  the  head 
of  the  Conduit,  and  afier  dinner  they  hunted  the  fox,  finishing  the  day  wiih  blowing  of  horns 
and  merry-making.** 

A  great  portion  of  the  citixens  had,  however,  no  other  means  of  procuring  this  important 
article  of  domestic  comfort  than  by  fetching  it  from  the  Thames  by  the  lanes  that  led 
down  to  the  water-side.  These  lanes,  in  the  course  of  time,  were  walled  up  at  the  end  by 
those  who  occupied  dwellings  near,  which  became  so  great  a  grievance  that  an  inquisition 
was  established ;  several  presentments  were  made  by  persons  appointed  out  of  the  wards  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  the  evil  compUuned  of  was  oonsidorably  abated. 

In  the  year  1582,  Peter  Morice,  a  Dutchman,  showed  the  citisens  that  he  could,  **  with 
pipes  of  lead  and  a  most  artificial  forcier,  standing  near  London  Bridge,  convey  water  into 
men's  houses."  This  **  forcier "  is  described  by  Stow  as  the  first  mill  made  to  supply 
the  city  with  Thames  water,  and  he  adds  that  it  remained  a  long  time  the  property  of  a 
Mr.  Morice."  The  houses  in  and  about  Gracechurch  Street  were  the  first  benefited  by 
thu  **  new  device,"  and  the  water  was  remarkable  for  its  clearness.  Six  yesrs  afterwards, 
Bevu  Bulman  set  up  another  forcier  near  Broken  Whar(  and  conveyed  the  water  to  the 
neighbouring  houses.  In  the  year  1610,  pipes  of  wood  and  stone  were  laid  down  by 
Thomas  Hayes,  to  supply  Thames  water  to  the  conduit  at  Aldersgate. 

Such  were  the  only  means  adopted  for  the  supplying  water  to  the  metropolis  until  the 
year  1608,  when  Mr.  Middleton  commenced  his  important  work  of  bringing  the  New  River 
from  Chadwdl  and  Amwell  to  Islington.  Stow  tdb  us  that  whilst  the  work  was  in  pro- 
gress, he  frequently,  by  fiivour  of  the  owner,  did  divers  times  ride  and  see  it,  and  diligently 
observed  that  admirable  art,  pains,  and  industry  were  bestowed  for  the  passage  of  it,  by 
reason  that  all  the  grounds  were  not  of  a  like  nature,  some  being  oosy  and  very  muddy, 
others  again  aS  stiffs,  craggy,  and  stony.  The  depth  of  the  trench  in  some  places  descended 
full  30  feet,  if  not  more,  whereas  in  other  places  it  required  a  sprightfiil  art  again  to  mount 
it  over  the  valley,  in  a  trough  between  a  couple  of  hills,  and  the  trough  all  the  while  borne 
up  by  wooden  arches,  some  of  them  fixed  in  the  ground  very  deep,  and  rising  in  hei^t 
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above  23  feet:  being  brought  to  the  intended  cistern,  on  Michaelmas  day,  161 S,  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  being  Lord  Mayor,  rode  with 
many  vorthy  aldermen  to  see  the  first  opening  of  the  river  into  the  cistern..  Sixty  of  the 
labourers  were  present  with  their  tools,  all  habited  well,  and  wearing  green  Monmouth 
caps ;  the  foreman  delivered  a  speech,  which  embodied  in  verse  an  account  of  the  obstacles 
against  which  the  projector  had  contended,  and  made  honourable  motion  of  the  overseer, 
the  clerk,  the  mathematician,  the  master  of  the  timber-work,  the  measurer,  the  bricklayer, 
the  engineer,  the  borer,  and  the  pavior :  after  this  was  delivered,  the  whole  went  in  proces- 
sion to  the  floodgates,  which  when  opened,  allowed  the  stream  to  flow  galkntly  into  the 
cirtem,'  amidst  the  sounds  of  drums  and  trumpets.  Wooden  mains  were  at  first  laid 
down  in  the  streets,  and  irom  them  leaden  pipes  conveyed  the  water  to  the  houses. 

Stow  also  tells -us  that  as  early  as  1580  a  person  of  the  name  of  Russel  propounded  to 
bring  Istelworth  or  the  Uxbridge  river  to  London ;  and  that  by  a  geometrical  instrument 
he  laid  this  scheme  before  Lor4  Burgley,  whom  he  told  in  his  paper,  "  that  he  moved  this 
not  by  skill  or  art  of  learning,  which  he  did  not  profess,  but  only  by  an  assured  and  infidlibly 
grounded  consideration  taken  by  the  difference  of  the  height  of  the  said  Uxbridge  river  at 
the  place  or  head  appointed  and  the  river  Thames,  right  below  the  same  towards  Lalam  ; 
which  was,  he  said,  to  be  compared  to  the  difference  between  the  upper  end  of  Holborn, 
which  was  a  point  of  the  new  water,  and  Thames  right  against  it  below  the  Strand.  Which 
thing  rightly  noted  did  show  the  easy  possibility,  and  sufiicient  current  to  that  place  with 
discreet  leading ;  for  that  the  country  lay  well  for  that  purpose,  yet  very  dark,  and  seeming 
hard  to  all  that  took  not  with  them  the  consideration  aforesaid.  So,**  added  he,  "  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  bestow  this  blessing,  and  to  appoint  me  an  insteument,  in  a  time  best 
pleasing  unto  his  wUl,  showing  that  in  all  ages,  neither  power,  wisdom*  learning,  or 
strength  can  perform  an  act  until  the  time  appointed,  and  the  instrument  to  effect  it." 
Lord  Burgley  was  so  pleased  with  the  project,  that  "he  drew  with  his  own  hand  on 
Rus8d*s  paper  the  river  and  the  town  a4jacent,  describing  the  river  Istelworth  and  another 
river,  how  they  fell  into  Uxbridge  river,  and  how  that  run  by  St.  Giles.** 

In  the  year  1 591 ,  the  same  historian  tells  us,  that  Frederick  Genebelli,  an  Italian,  pro- 
posed to  establish  water-works  in  London,  which  should  cleanse  all  the  filthy  ditches,  and 
afford  to  the  inhabitants  a  plentiful  supply  of  wholesome  water. 

The  works  before  alludcKl  to,  and  first  established  at  London  Bridge  by  Peter  Maurice, 
were  erected  near  the  first  arch  on  the  north  side,  after  a  lease  had  been  granted  him  by 
the  city.  They  consisted  of  a  water-wheel  worked  by  means  of  the  tide ;  by  this  motion 
a  number  of  force-pumps  raised  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  to  the  top  of  a  wooden 
building,  where  a  ctstem,  elevated  120  feet,  allowed  it  to  flow  by  numerous  leaden  pipes 
into  the  dweUing^hoiises  of  Thames,  Gracechurch,  and  New  Fish  Streets,  as  far  also  as  the 
Standard  in  Comhill :  from  the  latter  place  it  was  again  conducted  by  four  other  leaden 
pipes  to  Bishopsgate,  Aldgate,  the  Bridge,  and  Wallbrook. 

The  highest  point  at  which  the  water  was  delivered  was  the  Standard  in  Comhill ;  and 
the  quantity  thrown  up  by  this  first  simple  machinery  of  Maurice  was  estimated  at 
3,170,000  imperial  barrels  per  annum,  or  an  average  quantity  of  216  gallons  per  minute ; 
the  wheel  working  16  pumps,  each  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  a  stroke  of  30.  Ma- 
chin^y  of  a  similar  kind  was  put  up  in  the  other  arches,  and  also  on  the  Southwark  side 
of  the  river,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district. 

Mr.  Beighton,  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction^  gives  us  some  account  of  the  state  of 
these  works  as  they  existed  in  the  year  1731.  At  that  time  the  water-wheels  which 
drove  the  pumps  were  placed  under  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  and  moved  by  the  current 
of  the  stream;  the  dimoisions  were,  19  feet  for  the  length  of  the  axle,  the  diameter 
of  which  was  3  feet;  there  were  eight  rings  to  each,  four  arms,  twenty-six  floats,  the 
length  of  which  was  14  feet,  and  the  depth  18  inches.  These  axles  turned  on  two 
gudgeons  in  brasses,  or  two  large  levers,  which  were  placed  in  a  horisontal  position,  and 
therefore  supported  the  we^ht  of  the  wheel,  which,  by  means  of  the  levers,  might  be 
made  to  rise  or  fell  with  the  tide  in  the  following  manner.  The  levers  were  16  feet 
long,  divided  by  the  fulcrum  at  10  feet  from  one  end  and  6  feet  from  the  other.  At  the 
extremity  was  a  sector  or  arc  of  a  circle,  described  from  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  and  to 
the  bottom  of  this  arch  was  fixed  a  long  triple  chain,  similar  to  that  of  a  watch  ;  but  the 
links  were  arched  to  a  circle  of  1 2  inches  in  diameter,  with  notches  or  teeth  to  take  hold  of 
the  leaves  of  a  pinion  of  cast*iron»  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  eight  teeth,  moving  on  an 
axis,  fixed  up  over  the  arch  at  a  considerable  height ;  the  chain  went  up  to  the  pinion  and 
.turned  over  it.  To  the  loose  end  of  this  chain  was  attached  a  large  weight,  to  counterpoise 
the  great  weight  of  the  water- whed,  which  prevented  the  chain  from  sliding  on  the  pinion. 
On  the  same  axis  as  the  pinion  was  a  cog-wheel  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  forty-eight  cogs. 
To  this  was  applied  a  trundle  or  pinion  with  six  teeth ;  and  upon  the  same  axis  was  fixed  a 
second  cog-wheel  of  fifty-one  cogs,  turned  by  a  trundle  of  six  rounds,  on  the  axis  of  which 
was  a  winch  or  windlass.  The  other  lever  was  provided  with  a  similar  chain  and  wheel- 
work  ;  and  the  axis  of  the  last  mentioned  trundle  was  prolonged  until  the  two  winches 
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wit  oceaaion,  Ibc  qtuntitir  of  vnter  williin 
more  than  the  wcifhl  of  the  water-wheel. 


Near  wofa  end  of  the  grmt  uta  of  the  wiln-wbeel.  ■  cog-wheel  wu  Died  S  fcet  in 
diameter,  with  forty-fbur  cogs,  working  into  a  trundle  of  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
twenty  rounds  whose  «i»  or  spindle  wai  of  east-iron,  4  inches  in  diameter,  lying  in  brasei, 
■uppwted  by  strong  timber  tiwning  at  each  end. 

As  the  fulcrum<?the  Icrers  was  in  the  line  of  the  aiis  of  the  trundle,  in  whaterer  dtuation 
the  wMer-ffheel  was  nused  or  let  down,  the  great  cog-wheel  was  always  equidistant  from 
the  trundle,  and  worked  and  geared  with  it. 

A  quadruple  ciank  of  cast-iron  wai  attached  to  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  trundle,  the 
metal  being  6  iochca  square  ;  each  of  the  necks  was  distant  19  inches  ftum  the  centre  of 
motion  ;  the  gudgeons  of  the  cranks  were  sDitained  on  brasses  at  each  end,  by  two  head- 
stocki,  fastened  down  by  caps.  One  end  of  the  aiis  was  placed  ckne  to  that  of  the  axis  of 
the  trundle  where  it  was  6  inebea  in  diameter ;  at  the  other  end  was  a  ttil ;  the  crank  ter- 
minated in  the  same  manner,  and  an  iron  wedge  was  filed  one  half  into  the  slit  at  tbe  eai 
of  tbe  aiis,  and  the  other  into  that  in  the  end  of  the  crank,  by  which  the  ails  turned  tbe 
crank  abont  with  it.  To  each  of  the  four  necks  of  tbe  cranfc  wa*  united  an  iron  qiear  or 
rod,  Jmnted  at  the  upper  end  to  its  respective  lerer,  and  within  9  ket  -of  tbe  eentre.  He 
lerers  were  S4  leet  long,  moring  on  centres  in  tiie  middle  of  their  length,  and  aupported  bj" 
the  tiame ;  at  each  end  of  each  lerer  a  rod  was  Jointed,  which  descended  into  the  pump- 
barrel,  tbe  forcers  being  fastened  to  it  Each  end  of  the  bur  lerers  worked  a  qua(lrv[je 
forcing-pump,  which  consisted  of  four  cast-iron  barrels  or  eylindert  4  foet  9  inches  Img,  ^ 
inches  bore  above,  and  9  inches  below,  where  the  lalTca  were  placed ;  tbe  four  barrdi  wen 
fastened  by  screwed  flanches  orer  four  holes  in  a  hfrilow  trunk  of  cast-iron,  which  had  four 
Talves  in  it ;  just  ores  these  boles,  at  the  joining  on  of  the  bottom  of  the  batrels,  and  at  ooe 
end  of  the  hollow  trunk,  was  a  sucking  pipe  and  grate  touching  the  water,  which  mpplied 
all  the  four  pumps  alternately.  To  carry  away  ihe  water  which  they  forced  out.  there  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lower  part  Of  tach  pump-barrel  a  neck,  turning  upwards  archways,  whoae 
upper  part  was  cast  with  a  flanch.  to  screw  up  to  the  under  aide  of  another  square  trunk, 
which  reoeired  the  necks  of  all  the  four  barreli,  which  necka  had  bores  (rf  7  inches  in 
diameter,  and  over  the  holes  in  the  trunk  communicating  with  them  were  placed  four  fahea 
at  the  jmntings  or  Hanches.  The  square  ferdng-trunk  waa  east  with  four  boases  or  pro- 
tubcrances,  standing  out  against  the  lalres.  to  give  room  for  Uieir  opening  and  diotting  i 
and  on  the  uppR-  side  of  the  trunk  were  four  holes,  stopped  with  plugs  to  take  out  when 
Ihe  valves  required  cleansing.  One  end  of  this  trunk  was  stopped  by  a  large  plug,  and  to 
the  other  the  iron  pipes  were  Joined  by  flanehes,  through  which  the  water  waa  forced  up  i90 
feet,  or  to  any  height  or  place  required.  In  addition  to  this  four-barrelled  pump,  tbeic 
wai  a  similar  one  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lerers.      At  the  other  end  of  tbe  water-wberi 
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was  placed  work  of  a  like  kind,  and,  according  to  the  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Beighton, 
the  eiTect  was  as  follows :  — 

In  the  first  arch  next  the  city  was  one.  wheel,  with  double  work  of  sixteen  forcers. 

In  the  third  arch  there  were  three  wheels,  with  fifty-two  forcers,  and  one  revolution  of 
each  wheel  made  two  strokes  and  a  fifth,  so  that  one  turn  of  the  four  wheeb  made  114 
strokes. 

When  the  river  was  in  its  best  state  the  wheds  went  six  times  round  in  a  minute,  and 
but  four  and  a  half  at  middle  water. 

The  number  of  strokes  then  in  a  minute  was  six  tames  114»  or  684.  The  S  feet  6-inch 
stroke  in  a  7-inch  bore  raising  three  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  made  the  whole  quantity 
nused  in  that  time  2059  gallons,  or  in  the  day  46,896  hogsheads  were  raised  to  the  height 
of  120  feet. 

The  power  by  which  the  wheds  were  moved  was  thus  calculated :  —  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  water  on  a  forcer  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  120  feet  in  height, 

7  X  7 b49  pounds  average  in  a  yard  nearly. 
40  yards  high. 


1960  pounds  in  one  forcer. 
8  foreers  always  lifting. 


15680  pounds,  the  weight  at  one  time  on  the  engine. 


This  is  equivalent  to  seven  tons  weight :  then  as  the  crank  pulls  the  lever  S  feet  firom  the 
forcer,  and  8*3  feet  firom  the  centre, 

7  tons. 
11-3 


8 •3)79*1(9*5  tons  to  the  crank. 

Wallower  2*2)9*5(4 '3  tons  on  the  trundle. 
The  spur-wheel  4 

The  radius  of  great  wheel         10)17  •2(  1  -72  tons. 

20 


The  force  of  the  floats  18  cwt.  14  lbs.     34*40  cwt 

But,  to  allow  friction  and  velocity,  may  be  reckoned  at  l(  tons. 

The  ladles  or  paddles,  14  feet  long,  18  inches  deep         22*4  square  feet 

The  fidl  of  water  sometimes  2*0  feet 

44*8 
Contents  in  a  cube  foot  6  gallons. 


Pounds  to  a  gallon 

112)2688(24  cwt. 

The  velocity  of  the  water  4  feet  in  21"'  of  time, 

21*"' :  4  feet : :  60^  *.  685  feet  per  minute. 
Hie  quantity  expended  on  the  wheel,  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  was  1433 
hogsheads  per  second,  and  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  was  to  the  velocity  of  the  water 

as  1  to  22".  .    .  .       , 

In  the  year  1767  it  was  discovered  that  the  supply  of  water  was  dumnished  to  2716 
hogsheads  in  the  twelve  hours.  Mr.  Smeaton  was  employed  to  make  some  improvements, 
and  he  placed  a  m!MTh*'M*  in  the  fifth  arch,  considerably  larger  than  either  of  the  others. 

F>.    In 
Thcdiameter  of  the  water-wheel  to  the  extremity  of  the  floats   -  -     32    O 

The  diameter  of  ditto  in  the  rings  out  and  out   -  -  -  -     27     O 

Widthofthe  wheel  or  length  of  floats    -  -  -  -  -     15    6 

Number  of  floate  twenty-four,  width  of  each       -  -  -  -       4     6 

Diameter  of  spur-wheels  -  -  -  -  -  -140 

"  Number  of  cogs  eighty,  number  in  the  lantern  twenty -three.     Diameter  of  the  water- 
wheel  gudgeons  7  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  cylindrical  part  7  inches. 

When  the  tide  was  low  the  water  was  forced  up  by  the  aid  of  a  fire-engine,  as  they  were 
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then  called,  to  the  top  of  the  toirer,  120  feet  high»  and  in  this  condition  the  works  remained 
until  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  1821,  when  it  appeared  that  29,516,333  hogsheads  of 
water  per  annum  was  supplied  to  32,071  houses,  which  paid  a  rental  for  the  same  of 
S5,358iL 

Smeaton  also  erected  an  atmospheric  engine  of  ten  horso-power  to  assist  the  wheek  at 
neap  tides. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  arrangement  was  then  or  has  since  been  made 
by  ^e  proprietors  of  snuul  tenements  for  supplying  their  tenants  with  water ;  there  is  a 
natural  objection  on  their  parts  to  pay  the  usual  demand  of  the  companies,  which  to 
them  would  be  a  considerable  item  ;  but  if  it  were  rendered  imperative  that  erery  small 
dwdling  should  be  supplied,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  companies  would  lessen  their 
charge,  and  the  landlord  would  be  indemnified  by  an  increased  rent  of  a  few  shillings^ 
which  would  not  be  felt  by  the  occupants ;  and  efficient  drainage  for  the  surplus  should 
also  be  provided.  The  increasing  luxuries  of  the  middle  classes  require  this  attention  to 
the  necessities  of  those  who  compose  the  next  grade  in  the  social  system,  and  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  ask  for  them  the  means  by  which  the  first  claim  to  personal  respect, 
cleanliness,  can  be  secured,  and  without  which  frequently  the  intellectual  and  moral  health 
is  ruined. 

Minor  works  were  established  during  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  supply  of  various 
districts  :  the  Merchants*  Waterworks  had  a  windmill  in  TotteiUuun  Court  Fields,  an  over- 
shot wheel  worked  by  the  common  sewers  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  and  another  by  that  in 
Hartshorn  Lane.  Each  of  these  had  6-inch  nuuns,  from  which  smaller  pipes  branched  off  to 
the  neighbouring  houses. 

At  Shadwell,  a  horse- wheel  was  put  up  in  the  year  1660,  and  two  atmospheric  engines 
were  subsequently  erected,  which  drew  water  from  the  Thames,  and  supplied  it  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  through  two  mains  of  6  inches  in  diameter.  To  the  original 
projector  succeeded  a  company,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
Two  of  the  earliest  manu&ctured  engines  by  Bolton  and  Watt  weie  put  up  at  these  works, 
and  in  the  year  1806  they  were  purchased  by  the  East  London  Company. 

The  Fork  BuikUng^  Wiater-workt  were  established  at  the  bottom  of  Villiers  Street,  in 
the  Strand,  in  the  year  1691.  A  horse- wheel  was  first  employed  to  pump  up  the  water 
fitmi  the  Thames ;  one  of  Savery's  engines  was  afterwards  introduced,  for  which  one  of 
Newcom«)*s  was  substituted.  About  1804,  the  company  erected  an  engine  of  70  horse 
power,  took  up  all  the  wooden  pipes  that  had  been  previously  used  for  the  distribution  of 
water,  and  laid  down  cast-iron.  Newcomen's  engine  is  said  to  have  rused  daily  356,000 
gallons  to  a  height  of  102  feet,  or  3,137,000  barrels  per  annum. 

Wut  Ham  Works,  established  in  the  year  ]  743,  obtained  their  water  firom  the  river  Lea 
by  means  of  a  fire-engine  of  6  horse  power ;  they  now  form  a  portion  of  the  East  London. 

I^  BankM-end  Workty  in  Southwark,  or  Old  Borough  water-works,  were  founded  in 
the  year  1756 ;  and  when  London  Bridge  was  rebuilt  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  became  the  foundation  of  the  present  Southwark  Water  Company.  Other  works  were 
established  at  Rotherhithe,  where  a  wheel  was  turned  by  the  tide  water  collected  in  the 
ditehes,  and  at  Lea  Bridge,  which  were  called  the  Hackney  water-works. 

Tfu  Lambeth  Water-works  were  established  in  1785,  and  in  1805  the  South  London 
were  commenced. 

At  present  the  metropolis  is  chiefly  supplied  with  water  by  the  New  Riv^,  the 
Chelsea,  the  Grand  Junction,  the  West  Middlesex,  the  Southwark,  and  the  East  London 
Water  Companies.  The  power  made  use  of  is  universally  the  steam-engine ;  and  if  we  con- 
sider what  is  effected  by  Uie  most  economical  of  these  engines,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
at  the  quantity  daily  distributed  in  London.  Taylor's  engine  at  the  United  Mines  is  said 
to  have  raised,  in  1841,  92,500,000  pounds  weight  of  water  1  foot  high  by  each  bushd  of 
coal  consumed,  and  in  the  following  year  nearly  100,000,000.  The  bushel  of  coals  weighed 
94  pounds,  so  that  a  pound  of  coal  raised  1,000,000  of  pounds,  or  16,000  cubic  feet  of 
water,  1  foot  high.  It  would  require  either  a  man  to  labour  4|  hours  or  a  horse  }  of  an 
hour  to  perform  the  same  quantity  of  work  as  a  pound  of  coal  so  applied.     * 

Ute  New  River  Company  is  now  the  oldest  remaining  in  the  metropolis ;  to  it  was  trans- 
ferred by  an  act  of  parliament  the  London  Bridge  water-works,  when  the  old  bridge  was 
demolished.  This  work,  projected  and  carried  out  by  one  individual.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton, 
as  before  obsored,  was  conmienced  by  an  open  canal  40  miles  in  length,  into  which  was 
collected  various  springs  which  rise  near  Ware  and  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  dis- 
tance of  these  springs  from  the  metropolis  is  not  more  than  20  miles  in  a  straight  directicm, 
but  the  circuitous  way  by  which  they  are  conducted  was  preferred  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fell  of  3  inches  per  mile  throughout  their  whole  course. 

Hie  timber  aqueduct  over  the  valley  at  Bush  HiU,  660  feet  in  length,  was  removed  in 
the  year  1785,  and  an  earthen  embankment  substituted  in  lieu  of  it ;  the  same  change  has 
taken  place  with  the  open  wooden  trough  at  Homsey  and  other  places.  After  the  water 
has  arrived  at  Stoke  Newington,  it  is  conducted  for  more  than  200  yards  by  a  subter- 
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raneous  tunnel ;  at  Islingtmi  its  width  is  about  14  fvet  6  inches,  and  its  average  depth 
4  ftet  6  inches.  Two  hundred  Iwidges  were  constructed  in  its  varied  course  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  proprietors  of  the  a4Joining  lands.  Hie  supply  from  the  Hertfordshire 
springs  being  found  inadequate  to  the  demand  of  the  company,  a  consideral>le  addition  was 
obtained  from  the  river  Lea,  on  Uie  banks  of  which  is  a  sluice ;  and  in  order  that  the 
guardians  may  know  what  quantity  to  let  out,  a  guage  is  fixed  across  it,  composed  of  a 
large  stone,  under  which  the  water  flows  o^t  in  a  regular  manner. 

The  first  distribution  of  water,  as  we  have  seen,  was  by  leaden  pipes,  which  abundantly  sup- 
plied the  conduits  in  various  parts  of  the  city ;  these  were  mostly  destroyed  during  the 
great  fire ;  from  them  the  inhabitants  received  their  several  quantities  by  the  aid  of  water- 
carriers.  After  the  destruction  of  this  system,  a  new  arrangonent  was  made  to  lay  the  water 
on  to  the  houses,  and  this  was  admirably  accomplished  by  wooden  pipes  or  mains,  of  elm 
timber,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  they  were  removed  to  make  way  for  iron, 
the  New  River  Company  had  upwards  of  400  miles  of  wooden  pipe. 

When  water-dosets  were  more  generally  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water  was  required,  which  was  first  poured  into  the 
cistern,  usually  placed  in  the  basement,  firom  whence  by  means  of  force-pumps  it  was  thrown 
into  the  tank  to  feed  the  closet ;  this  system  was  afterwards  ftirther  improved  by  supplying 
water  at  a  hi^er  pressure  by  the  use  of  steam-power,  and  which  could  be  more  easily 
effected  through  the  introduction  of  iron  pipes.  Twenty  miles  per  annum  of  wooden  pipes, 
6  or  7  inches  bore,  with  their  3-inch  service  pipes,  were  annually  removed  until  the  whole 
of  the  districts  supplied  by  this  company  were  furnished  with  cast-Iron  mains ;  these  vary 
in  diameter  from  1  to  S  feet,  and  the  services  are  generally  4  inches. 

When  the  iron  mains  were  fiist  laid  down,  they  were  supposed  to  impart  a  chalybeate 
quality  to  the  water,  and  they  were  in  consequence  dressed  in  the  interior  with  a  pre- 
paration of  lime-water,  which  entirely  removed  the  evil.  They  were  screwed  together  at 
the  joints,  which  prevented  their  free  expansion  and  contraction,  and  oflcn  occasioned  them 
to  be  broken  by  the  varied  temperature  of  the  water,  rendering  them  very  defective  in  the 
winter  season.  Cylindrical  socket  joints  were  then  introduced,  and  the  pipes  cast  in  lengths  of 
9  feet,  which  entirely  obviated  all  inconvenience.  These  joints  being  accurately  turned  in 
a  lathe  no  stufiing  is  required ;  a  little  whiting  and  tallow  is  used,  and  they  are  at  once 
formed  and  the  pipes  driv^i  up  ;  joints  so  made  answer  well  to  a  suction  pipe  of  a  steam- 
engine  30  inches  in  diameter. 

The  tenant's  communication  pipes  are  united  to  the  mains  by  flange  joints,  which  are 
cast  with  the  pipes,  and  all  the  cross  branches  are  slightly  curved,  which  materially  reduces 
the  friction  to  which  they  were  subject  when  lying  at  an  angle.  Screw  cocks  have  also 
taken  the  place  of  the  valve-cock,  so  that  the  water  is  now  gradually  shut  off,  and  not  as 
formerly  in  an  instant,  which  frequently  occasioned  the  bursting  of  the  pipes.  At  the  New 
River  bead,  PentonviUe,  there  are  two  powerful  steam-engines  as  wdU  as  an  engine  for 
forcing  the  water  to  a  higher  reservoir  near  the  works,  and  another  near  Tottenham 
Court  Road. 

The  works  are  about  85  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Thames,  and  all  the  houses  above 
this  were  formerly  supplied  by  a  windmill,  afterwards  by  a  horse-mill,  then  by  a  fire>engine, 
and  in  1820  by  three  steam-engines  of  63  horse  power.  Mr.  Mylne,  the  engineer  to  the 
company  stated,  in  the  year  1844,  when  he  gave  his  evidence  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Large  Towns,  that  the  average  annual  quantity  of  water  supplied 
for  the  last  three  years  had  been  614,087,768  cubic  feet:  deducting  from  this  the  larger 
consumers,  and  street  watering,  amounting  to  about  33,529,400  cubic  feet,  there  would 
remain  580,558,368  cubic  feet  per  annum,  equal  to  46|  cubic  feet  per  tenement  each  alter- 
nate day  ;  the  number  of  tenements  supplied  being  81,555. 

Chdsea  Water-warJu  were  established  in  the  year  1724:  about  two  years  afterwards  the 
basin  in  the  Green  Park  was  built  for  the  supply  of  Whitehall,  and  another  for  Westminster 
in  Hyde  Fark.  The  water  was  at  first  obtained  firom  the  Thames  by  means  of  a  wheel 
throwing  it  into  settling  ponds,  which  was  worked  from  other  ponds  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  tide  mill,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  1700  tons  of  water  were  so  raised 
daily,  which  not  being  adequate  to  the  increasing  demand,  the  works  were  enlarged,  and 
about  the  year  1810,  they  were  removed  from  the  site  which  now  forms  the  Belgrave  basin 
to  their  present  situation.  They  occupy  nearly  7  acres  of  land ;  the  water  was  originally 
obtained  firom  a  dolphin,  which  stood  about  50  feet  from  the  bank ;  this  was  a  brick 
structure  below,  and  iron  above,  into  which  the  mains  entered,  and  drew  their  supply  ;  but 
being  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  larse  sewer,  it  was  removed,  and  the  main  pipes  are 
now  supplied  from  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river ;  the  water  is  received  into  bettling  reser- 
voirs, lined  vrith  stone  and  brick,  the  first  of  which  is  100  feet  in  length,  70  feet  in  width, 
and  10  feet  in  depth;  from  thence  it  is  forced  up  into  one  300  feet  in  length,  160  in 
breadth,  beyond  which  is  another,  540  by  140  feet;  from  these  the  water  flows  into 
two  filters  constructed  below  them,  one  of  which  is  240  by  180  feet,  and  the  other  351  by 
180  feet. 
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The  mode  of  filtration  is  by  the  deacent  of  the  water,  which,  in  ita  way,  is  made  to 
pass  through  fine  and  coarse  river  sand,  brokoi  shells  and  pebbles,  and  small  and  large 
gravel.  Tbese  several  materials  are  laid  in  a  reservoir,  disposed  in  ridges,  which  show  an 
undulated  surfisu^e ;  and  the  whole  depth  of  the  beds  is  aJbout  5  feet.  The  upper  layer 
is  fine  sand,  the  second  coarse  sand,  the  third  pebbles  and  shells,  the  fourth  fine  gravel, 
and  the  fifth  large  gravel ;  built  within  these  with  cement  blocks  are  eleven  brick  tunnels 
for  collecting  the  filtered  water,  partially  open-jpinted,  with  spaces  of  1 1  inch  on  the  bed, 
with  the  heading  joint  of  each  brick  also  open. 

The  bed  of  the  filtering  works  consists  of  loam,  sand,  and  gravel,  which  overlie  the 
London  clay  to  the  depth  of  30  feet ;  the  two  latter  strata  contained  powerful  land  springs, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  fiorm  a  bottom  with  clay  and  cement  walUng. .  The  bed  covers 
an  area  of  an  acre,  and  there  is  an  elevated  reservoir  of  nearly  the  same  sise. 

The  water  is  let  in  by  nine  briek  tunnels,  and  the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  fitted  with 
curved  boards  to  diffuse  the  currents  of  water,  and  prevent  the  surfiMse  of  sand  firom  being  dis- 
turbed ;  this  is  scraped  every  fiirtnight,  and  firom  a  eardul  examination,  it  appears  that  the 
sediment  penetrates  to  the  depth  of  from  6  to  9  inches,  to  which  depth  the  sand  is  firequently 
removed,  and  firesh  supplied  by  carefully  lifting  porHona  in  succession.  The  quantity  tk 
water  filtered  is  from  300,000  to  400^000  cubic  feet  daily,  or  8,300^000  gallons.  The  cost 
of  the  filter,  exclusive  of  tbe  land,  was  1  l,700il,  and  the  annual  expenditure  for  raising  the 
water  on  the  filtering  bed  u  80021,  for  cleansing  and  renewal  a  similar  sum.  A  steam- 
engine  of  120  horse  power  raised,  in  the  year  ]834»  4,640,000  gallons  of  water  per  day,  a 
portion  of  which  was  carried  to  the  hdght  of  135  feet:  13,898  houses  were  supplied  in 
the  year  with  15,750  hogsheads  of  water. 

T%e  West  JSddksex  WaUr-workt  were  established  in  the  year  1806,  and  are  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith ;  they  obtain  their  siq>ply  by  means  of  steam- 
engines,  the  power  of  which  is  equal  to  raising  6,000,000  gallons  per  day  to  the  height  of 
122  feet ;  the  water  is  pumped  into  a  reservou  at  Notting  Hill,  aiid  another  at  Primrose 
HUl. 

The  number  of  houses  and  buildings  supplied  are  16,000^  and  the  total  quantity  of 
water  annually  is  20,000,000  hogsheads ;  the  average  daily  consumption  2,250,000  gallons, 
or  about  360,000  cubic  feet  "Diis  company  supplies  that  part  of  the  metropolis  which 
lies  west  of  Tottenham  Court  and  Hampstead  Roads  and  the  north  of  Oxford  Street,  the 
Edgeware  Road,  the  Regent's  Canal,  Bayswater,  Kensington,  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  and 
Chiswick. 

The  Grand  Junction  Water-works,  established  in  tlie  year  1810^  are  situated  at  Chelsea, 
and  ait  first  derived  their  waters  from  the  Thames,  witli  which  they  filled  three  reservoirs 
at  Paddington ;  at  present  they  are  empowered  to  draw  their  supply  from  the  same  river, 
at  a  little  above  Kew  Bridge,  on  the  Surrey  side.  A  steam-engine,  of  500  horse-power, 
drives  the  water  through  a  main,  SO  inches  in  diameter,  for  a  distance  of  6  miles,  to 
Paddington,  where  it  is  subjected  to  filtratimi.  The  total  quantity  supplied  annuaUy 
was  21,702,567  hogsheads  to  7,700  houses;  the  daily  consumption  being  estimated  at 
2,800,000  gallons,  or  upwards  of  450,000  feet.  The  highest  elevation  is  151  feet  9  inches, 
and  the  average  quantity  raised  per  day  3,744,213  gallons.  This  company  supplies  the  dis- 
trict included  within  Oxford  Street,  Princes  Street,  St.  James's  Park,  Hyde  Park,  the 
Edgeware  and  Uxbridge  Roads,  and  the  Regent's  CanaL  After  ^making  due  allowance 
for  watering  the  streets  and  waste,  the  average  consumption  of  each  house,  when  Mr. 
Telford  made  his  report,  was  estimated  at  1 80  gallons  per  day,  or  25  gallons  per  day  fi>i 
each  person. 

Southwark,  and  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  is  supplied  by  the  Lambeth,  the  Southwark 
Companies,  and  the  Vauxhall  or  South  London. 

The  Lambeth  Water-works  are  upon  the  Thames,  between  Westminster  and  Waterloo 
bridges ;  they  have  no  reservoirs,  the  water  being  fi^roed  immediately  from  the  river  into 
the  mains,  and  thence  distributed  to  about  16,000  tenants,  who  consume  about  1,244,000 
gallons  daily,  or  nearly  200,000  cube  feet.  « 

The  Southwark  Water-works  are  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames  between  Southwark  and 
London  bridges,  and  take  their  supply  from  tlie  middle  of  the  river  opposite  their 
engines;  7000  tenants  receive  about  720,000  gallons  of  water,  or  115,000  cubic  feet, 
daily. 

The  FauxhaU  or  South  London  Water-works  are  in  Kennington  Lane,  and  have  an  engine 
on  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Vauxhall  Bridge ;  they  obtain  the  water  firom  the  Thames,  and 
have  reservoirs  for  the  service  of  their  upper  en«ne.  They  supply  about  10,000  tenants 
with  about  1,000,000  gallons  daily,  or  about  160,obo  cubic  feet. 

Each  of  these  establishments  has  two  engines ;  the  aggregate  power  of  the  six  may 
be  estimated  at  about  235  horses ;  the  whole  of  the  water  fiimished  amounts  to  neatly 
3,000,000  gallons,  or  485,000  cubic  feet  daily,  which  is  distributed  among  33,000  t^iants. 

East  London  Company y  established  in  the  year  1807,  and  situated  at  Old  Ford,  on  the 
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rivw  Left,  »  little  above  Bow  Bridge,  draws  its  water  from  above  tlie  in^uence  of  the 
tide»  and  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct  into  settling  reservoirs,  which  are  upwards  of  1 8  acres 
in  extent;  it  then  flows  into  another,  from  which  it  is  pumped  up  by  steam-engines  of  suffi- 
cient  power  to  throw  up  1 1,293,776  gallons  per  day :  the  highest  elevation  is  107  feet.  In 
the  year  1820  the  total  quantity  supplied  annually  was  29,516,333  hogsheads;  and  the 
company  had  laid  down  in  the  streets  400  miles  of  iron  pipes,  one  half  of  which  were  in 
use  at  one  time.  When  the  water  is  at  rest  any  matter  mechanically  suspended  in  it 
settles  in  the  pipes,  to  avoid  which,  before  the  turncock  gives  the  supply  to  any  street,  he 
starts  the  aid  plug  of  the  service  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  lets  a  part  of  the  water  run 
out,  which  removes  the  deposit.  The  number  of  houses  served  Is  50,000,  and  there  are  as 
many  tanks  and  waterbutts  in.  the  district  in  addition. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  the  quantities  given  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
fixed,  they  are  necessarily  daily  increasing;  but  in  the  year  1826  the  total  annually 
distributed  to  the  metropolis  by  these  public  companies  amounted  to  155,381,038  hogs- 
beads,  the  numlicr  of  houses  being  120,000,  and  the  rental  paid  for  the  same  175,890^ 
The  daily  supply  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  the  contents  of  a  lake  of  50  acres,  3  feet  in 
depth. 

*IVaU  Waterworkgf  at  Nottingham,  were  established  in  the  year  1830,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkesley ;  8000  houses  are  supplied  by  this  company,  and  the  expen- 
diture was  about  3OJ0O0L ;  the  water  can  be  thrown  to  any  level ;  the  annual  average 
charge  ia  7«.  6d,,  and  the  quantity  supplied  to  each  house  is  about  80  or  90  gallons  per 
day,  at  a  cost  of  not  much  more  than  a  forthing.  The  greatest  pressure  at  which  the 
water  is  kept  upon,  the  pipes  is  about  120  feet,  but  the  average  is  not  more  than  80  feet. 
The  pipes  are  charged  so  as  to  deliver  water  to  the  tops  of  all  the  houses  within  a  proper 
distance  of  the  superior  reservoir  :  they  are  generally  |  inch  in  diameter,  and  each  foot  in 
length  weighs  2f  pounds. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Hawkesley  that  the  company  sell  1000  gallons  of  water  at 
something  under  3dl,  and  that  the  total  or  general  charges,  exclusive  of  the  interest  on 
capital,  amounts  to  1  *42,  or  a  little  less  than  l^i. ;  this  is  made  up  by  a  charge  of  fdl  upon 
the  quantity  for  salaries,  taxes,  rent,  repairs,  &c.,  another  {d.  for  attendance  upon  the 
madun^y,  and  a  trifle  less  than  ift  to  defray  the  cost  of  coals,  hemp,  leather,  oil,  tallow, 
repairs,  &c. 

The  construction  of  the  filter  is  thus  described :  — (he  reservoir,  which  lies  on  the  banks 
of  the  T^rent,  about  a  mile  firom  the  town,  is  excavated  in  a  natural  stratum  of  clean  sand  and 
gravel,  through  which  the  water  slowly  percolates  to  a  distance  of  150  feet  from  the  river. 
The  adventitious  solid  matter  is  generally  deposited  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  which  it 
is  washed  away  by  tlie  action  of  the  stream.  The  river  at  times  is  exceedingly  thick,  and 
of  the  colour  of  tea,  from  the  admixture  of  peat  and  other  v^etable  matters ;  but  afler 
filtration  through  the  bed,  the  water  becomes  perfectly  pellucid. 

The  reservoir  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  produces  v^etation  of  the  conferva 
genus,  which  is  removed  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks  in  summer,  and  six  weeks  in 
winter,  by  pumping  out  the  water  and  the  use  of  the  broom ;  after  which  operation  a  pin 
may  easily  be  distinguished  at  the  bottom,  a  depth  of  9  feet.  To  prevent  the  small 
cooununication  pipes  from  being  choked  by  the  accidental  introduction  of  leaves  and  other 
extraneous  substances,  the  water  is  drawn  through  large  sieves  of  fine  strainer  cloth.  In 
addition  to  the  reservoir  there  is  a  filter  tunnel,  passing  through  a  similar  stratum  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  op  the  adjoining  lands,  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  half  a  brick  thick,  and 
being  laid  without  mortar  or  cement  cost  only  lOs.  per  foot,  including  an  excavation  to  the 
depth  of  12  feet 

Grtenock  Water  Supfbf,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thom,  engineer.  A  company  incor- 
porated by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1825  undertook  these  works,  and  the  reservoirs 
they  have  formed  contain  310,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  into  which  annually  drains  more 
than  double  that  quantity  ;  their  capacity  is  calculated  for  the  consumption  of  more  than 
six  months. 

There  is  above  the  town  a  filter,  the  basin  of  which  contains  one  day's  supply  of  water  to 
the  inhabitants;  thfs  conduit  pipe  is  15  inches  square,  perfectly  water-tight,  being  of  stone 
built  with  cement ;  the  cost  was  one-third  of  that  of  an  iron  pipe  of  equal  capacity.  In  it 
cesspools  are  formed,  into  which  some  of  the  sediment  is  deposited  in  its  course  before  it 
enten  the  three  filters.  Each  of  these  are  50  feet  in  length,  12  feet  wide,  and  8  feet 
deep,  and  the  water  percolates  through  them  either  upwards  or  downwards  at  pleasure. 
When  it  passes  downwards,  and  the  lodgment  of  the  silt  is  considerable,  by  shutting  one 
sluice  and  opening  another,  the  water  is  made  to  pass  upwards  with  sufficient  force  to  carry 
the  sediment  with  it  into  a  waste  drain.  After  this  is  cleansed,  the  sluices  are  again  changed, 
and  the  filter  operates  as  before. 

By  this  arrangement  of  the  several  beds,  a  return  current  of  water  may  be  forced 
upwards,  and  thus  cleanse  them  from  the  deposit ;  th^e  is  also  less  average  pressure  and 
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pumping  required,  and  the  cost  of  cleansing  is  lessened  materially.  The  return  of  the  water 
upward  cannot,  howerer,  entirely  remove  all  that  has  been  previously  lodged,  nor  can  it 
serve  the  purpose  of  so  effectiudly  cleansing  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  renewing  the 
several  materials.  Experiment  has  shown  that,  when  the  upward  current  is  applied  wader 
a  pressure  of  26  feet  head,  it  does  not  remove  one-tenth  part  of  what  has  been  deposited :  it 
seems  necessary  to  produce  great  agitation  between  all  the  particles  before  the  impurities 
will  detadi  themsdves  from  the  grains  of  sand. 

ImpmrUiu  umaOy  Jintnd  in  Wattr,  are  the  mineral  or  saline,  the  v^getable^  the  animal,  and 
mechanical.  The  saline  are  earthy  salts,  salts  of  lime,  and  salts  of  magnesia ;  oommon  salt 
is  also  usually  present,  and  sometimes  bicarbonates  of  soda  and  potash.  Tlie  most  important 
of  the  earthy  salts  is  the  bicarbonate  of  lime.  Hie  whole  saline  matter  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, the  neutral  and  the  alkaline.  The  latter  are  entirely  bicarbonates,  as  those  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  to  which  sometimes  are  added  those  of  potash  and  soda.  The  neutral  por- 
tion consists  of  the  neutral  salts,  of  earths  and  alkalies,  such  as  gypsum  and  conunon  salt. 
Salts  of  iron  are  sometimes  found,  giving  an  inky  taste  to  the  water,  and  a  yeUowisii  tint  to 
linen  washed  in  it. 

The  earthy  salts  and  iron  salts  are  the  prineipal  cause  of  hardM$$,  which  effect  is  often 
also  produced  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  at  least  when  it  is  in  a  greater  quantity  than 
is  sufficient  to  form  the  bicarbonates  present 

Filtration  has  no  effect  upon  the  hardness  of  water,  but  it  is  softened  b}  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  sometimes  by  the  process  of  boiling,  when  the  earthy  bicarbonates  are  decomposed. 
The  New  River  water  contains,  according  to  Mr.  Clark's  evidence,  given  before  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Large  Towns,  IS  grains  or  more  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  every  gallon.  In  tlie  middle  of  May,  water  taken  from  the  Thames  at  Mortlake  con- 
tained 14  grains,  that  from  the  East  London  Waterworks  upwards  of  16  grains,  that  of 
the  Vauxhall  Company,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  13  grains. 

T%omeu  Clarke*;  M  D.,  Proeeu  far  Pwrifying  Water To  understand  its  nature,  it  is 

necessary  to  advert  to  a  few  chemical  properties  of  the  fisuniliar  substance  chalk,  which 
at  once  forms  the  bulk  of  the  impurity  that  the  process  will  separate  from  water,  and 
is  the  material  whence  the  ingredient  for  efTeoting  the  separation  is  obtained.  In  water 
chalk  is  almost  or  altogether  msoluble ;  but  it  may  be  rendered  soluble  by  either  of  two 
processes  of  a  very  opposite  kind.  When  burned,  as  in  a  kiln,  it  loses  weight :  if  dry  and 
pure,  only  9  ounces  will  remain  out  of  16;  these  9  ounces  will  be  soluble  in  water,  but 
they  will  require  not  less  than  40  gallons  of  water  for  entire  solution.  Burnt  chalk  or 
quicklime,  when  held  in  solution,  forms  lime-water,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  colourless. 
The  7  ounces  lost  when  the  chalk  is  converted  into  lime  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  other 
mode  of  rendering  chalk  soluble  in  water  is  nearly  the  reverse.  In  the  former  modei  a 
pound  of  pure  chalk  becomes  dissolved  in  consequence  of  losing  7  ounces  of  carbonic  acid. 
To  dissolve  in  the  second  mode^  not  only  must  the  pound  of  chalk  not  lose  the  7  ounces 
of  carbonic  acid  that  it  contains,  but  it  must  combine  with  7  additional  ounces  of  that 
acid. 

In  such  a  state  of  combination  chalk  exists  in  the  waters  of  London,  dissolved,  invi«bl«» 
and  colourless,  like  salt  in  water.  A  pound  of  chalk  dissolved  in  560  gallon^  of  water  by  7 
ounces  of  carbonic  acid  would  form  a  solution  not  sensibly  different  in  ordinary  use  from  the 
filtered  water  of  the  Thames  in  the  average  state  of  that  river.  Chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lim^ 
becomes  a  bicarbonate  when  it  is  dissolved  in  water  by  carbonic  acid.  Any  lime-water  may 
be  mixed  with  another,  and  any  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  with  another,  without  any 
change  being  produced ;  the  clearness  of  the  mixed  solutions  would  be  undisturbed ;  not  so, 
however,  if  lime-water  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime.  Very  soon  a  hazi- 
ness appears,  this  deepens  into  a  whiteness,  and  the  mixture  soon  acquires  the  appearance  of 
a  well-mixed  whitewash.  When  the  white  matter  ceases  to  be  produced,  it  subsides,  and 
in  process  of  time  leaves  the  water  above  perfectly  clear ;  the  subsided  matter  being  nothing 
but  chalk.  What  occurs  in  this  operation  will  be  understood,  if  we  suppose  that  16  ounces 
of  chalk,  after  being  converted  by  burning  into  9  ounces  of  quicklime,  is  dissolved,  so  as  to 
form  40  gallons  of  lime-water  ;  ^at  another  16  ounces  is  dissolved  by  7  ounces  of  extra  car- 
bonic acid,  so  as  to  form  560  gallons  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  that  the  two 
solutions  are  mixed,  making  up  U^ther  600  gallons.  The  9  ounces  of  quicklime  from  the 
16  of  chalk  unite  with  the  7  extra  ounces  of  carbonic  acid  that  hold  the  other  16  ounces  of 
chalk  in  solution.  These  9  ounces  of  quicklime  and  7  ounces  of  carbonic  acid  form  16 
ounces  of  chalk,  which  being  insoluble  in  water  become  visible  at  the  same  time  that  the 
other  pound  of  chalk,  being  deprived  of  the  extra  7  ounces  of  carbonic  acid  that  kept  it  in 
solution,  reappears.  Both  pounds  of  chalk  are  found  at  the  bottom  after  subsidence.  Ibe 
600  gallons  of  water  will  renoain  above  clear  and  colourless,  without  holding  in  solution  any 
sensible  quantity  either  of  quicklime  or  of  bicarbonate  of  lime. 

The  weight  of  chalk  separated  from  the  whole  waters  with  which  the  several  companies 
in  London  supply  the  public  annually  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  be  equal  to  9000  tcMis, 
and  that  to  purify  it  after  the  above  method  would  cost  only  10^  per  day. 
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Few  subjects  have  more  perplexed  the  cWtt  engineer  than  the  theory  of  filtration,  and 
many  thousand  pounds  have  been  uselessly  expended  to  obtain  pure  and  wholesome  water. 
The  two  processes  generally  adopted  are,  first,  eithei*that  which  acts  entirely  on  the 
surftoe*  in  the  same  manner  as  passing  water  through  filtering  paper,  or  by  a  layer  or 
number  of  layers  of  various  qualities  of  sand  or  other  material. 

By  the  first  of  these  methods  minute  impurities  may  be  retained,  and  as  the  filtration 
prooeeds,  the  quantity  of  water  that  passes  is  comparatively  small ;  its  passage  is  gradually 
lessened  by  the  deposit  of  impure  matter  upon  the  filtering  surfiice,  and  the  pores  through 
which  it  passes  become  stopped.  By  the  second  the  sand  is  usually  selected  of  different 
sised  grains,  and  the  mud  or  fi>rdgn  matter  which  the  water  holds  mechanically  in  the 
course  of  time  fills  up  the  vacuities  that  exist  between  the  particles,  destroys  its  porous 
quality,  and  prevents  its  use  as  a  filter.  Water  passing  through  sand,  therefore,  deposits 
its  impurities  between  the  grains,  and  if  these  are  not  firequently  changed,  the  mass  will 
become  impermeable^  and  cease  to  do  the  work  required.  Such  a  filter  would  therefore 
answer  adnurably  for  a  short  jtime,  or  until  the  whole  (^  the  interstices  were  closed,  and  ex- 
periment has  proved  that  the  quantity  of  water  passed  through  diminishes  each  succeeding 
week.  A  filter  should  be  so  constructed,  that  the  material  used  should  .be  unchanged,  im- 
puteescent,  and  without  any  alteration  in  its  mechanical  structure,  allowing  the  water  at  all 
times  to  pass  freely. 

M.  Mcmrras^a  tjftUm  of  JUtnUiom,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  water-tight  iron  box,  about 
5  feet  6  inches  square,  with  a  filtering  surfeoe  within  it  equal  to  60  superficial  fiset,  which, 
with  a  12  feet  6  inches  head  of  water,  it  is  calculated  will  filtrate  150,000  gallons  in  ihe 
space  of  S4  hours. 

The  water  is  introduced  at  the  top,  and  makes  its  exit  at  the  bottom,  after  having  passed 
through  several  layers  or  beds  of  coarse  and  fine  sand  ;  it  at  first  percolates  a  coarse  sand, 
which  lies  both  at  top  and  bottom,  then  a  fine  sand,  and  afterwards  meets  in  the  centre  of 
the  box,  where  it  makes  its  exit. 

The  principal  part  of  the  arrangement,  however,  consists  of  a  number  of  horizontal  dosed 
iron  boxes,  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  which  are  pierced  with  small  holes,  for  the  passage 
of  the  water  under  pressure  :  these  are  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  between  them  are 
alternate  layers  of  coarser  and  finer  sand,  through  which  the  water  is  first  made  to  pass ;  they 
are  tightly  packed  with  riddled  sand,  which  cannot  escape  through  the  fine  holes  made  for 
the  passage  of  the  water,  in  consequence  of  its  large  grain,  whilst  its  interstices  are  sufii- 
ciently  small  to  allow  the  finer  sand  of  the  filtering  beds  between  the  boxes  to  enter  and  be 
retained,  and  although  that  of  the  smallest  grain  has  been  used  under  a  pressure  oS  a  colunm 
of  water  of  60  feet,  it  has  been  found  that  none  has  escaped. 

The  machine  is  cleansed  by  reversing  the  current  of  the  water,  which,  by  an  arrangement 
of  sluice  cocksy  is  eflfected  very  easily  ;  when  the  water  is  admitted  at  bottom  and  forced 
upwards,  a  violent  agitation  takes  place  throughout  the  pores  of  the  sand,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  deponted  matter  is  thoroughly  dislodged  and  carried  away. 

The  filtering  sand,  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  cannot  escape,  and  can  be  changed  at 
pleasure. 

In  most  parts  of  England  water  is  obtained  from  wells,  some  of  which  are  Artesian.  Of 
the  quantity  of  water  which  descends  in  rain  in  our  latitude,  one-third  has  been  estimated 
as  passing  off  by  evaporation,  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  required  for  the  support  of 
animal  and  v^etable  life,  and  to  supply  the  subterraneous  springs.  Rain  water  either  runs 
off  upon  the  surfece  or  percolates  the  strata,  being  received  in  the  fissures  or  vaults  of  the 
earth,  where  it  fefrms  subterraneous  reservoirs. 

Where  beds  of  gravel  rest  upon  a  substratum  of  clay,  the  lower  portions  contain  water ; 
if  the  day  is  thin,  and  has  fissures  or  openings  in  it,  the  water  passes  through,  and  continues 
to  descend  till  it  meets  some  other  layer,  which  will  retain  it. 

Some  wdls  are  supplied  by  water  descending  in  the  strata,  others  by  its  ascent  from 
below  by  means  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  which  is  the  case  with  Artesian  wdls,  or  perpe- 
tually flowing  springs :  these  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I^ndon,  where  they 
are  formed  by  penetrating  the  chalk  or  the  plastic  day  formation.  At  Sheemess,  the  sandy 
strata  of  the  plastic  clay  formation  was  reached  after  boring  through  the  London  clay 
330  feet,  and  in  many  districts  the  chalk  has  been  pierced  to  a  considerable  depth  beneath 
the  clay,  and  abundance  of  water  obtained,  which  is  generally  perfectly  dear  and  bright,  for 
by  its  passage  through  the  various  strata,  it  is  deprived  of  all  that  it  held  mechanically,  as 
well  as  other  impurities,  which  are  taken  up  by  one  earth  or  the  other. 

The  district  called  the  London  Basin  may  be  considered  as  a  continuous  seam  of  chalk, 
varying  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  covered  with  sand  and  gravd  alternating  with  plastic 
clay,  over  which  is  a  thick  stratum  of  London  clay.  Under  the  chdk  basin  is  a  substratum 
of  clay,  through  which  water  will  not  pass,  and  consequently  a  large  supply  is  dways  to  be 
found  in  it.  The  surfiu^  of  the  water  in  this  subterranean  reservoir  does  not  stand  at  one 
uniform  levd,  but  rises  in  a  distance  of  14  miles,  as  between  Watford  and  the  highest  spring 
in  the  chdk  hills,  as  much  as  900  feet     The  molecular  attraction  of  the  particles  of  chdk 
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through  which  this  sheet  of  water  is  spread,  and  the  obstruction  presented  by  friction  to  its 
descent,  maj  in  some  d^ree  account  for  its  inclined  position,  thou^  on  the  other  hand  it 
appears,  that  when  the  floods  at  Watford  affiect  the  wells  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  same 
influeoce  extends  to  those  in  London  a  few  hours  afterwards ;  and  a  steam-engine  employed  to 
pump  water  from  a  well  near  Watford  lowers  that  in  all  the  wells  to  a  considerable  distance 
around  it. 

The  Reyerend  J.  C.  Clutterbuck  has  shown  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  a  point 
3  miles  south  of  the  Colne  at  the  level  of  that  rirer,  which  is  170  feet  Aore  Trinity  high 
water-mark,  to  the  mean  tide  level  in  the  Thames  below  London  Bridge,  the  dip  would  be 
180  jfeet  in  14  miles,  or  an  ayerage  inclination  of  13  feet  in  each  mile ;  the  uniformity  of 
this  inclination  is  proved  by  the  welb  at  Hendon  union  workhouse,  Cricklewood,  and  at 
Kilbum,  in  which  20  years  ago  the  water  stood  much  higher  than  at  present,  the  exhausting 
of  the  wells  in  and  about  London  by  means  of  powerfiil  machinery  having  reduced  its 
level  considerably.  The  level  at  which  the  water  stands  in  the  chalk  is  subject  to  pmodical 
change ;  there  is  also  another  supply  to  that  p<^ion  of  the  London  Basin  boieath  the 
plastic  clays,  which  is  not  fed  by  infiltration,  but  probably  by  means  of  hydrostatic  pressure 
from  higher  sources. 

Tliis  periodical  change  observed  in  the  hei^t  of  water  in  the  chalk,  is  called  the  osciU 
lation  of  the  water  level,  and  is  caused  by  an  irruption  of  rain  water,  which  finds  its  way 
from  the  surfiuje  of  the  London  and  plastic  clays  into  the  chalk  throu|^  fissures,  and  at 
last  arrives  at  the  sand  above  the  plastic  clay  formation.  * 

The  water  level  line  generally  inclines  about  10  feet  in  a  mile  when  most  depressed,  and 
after  heavy  rains,  whoi  the  clays  throw  their  water  from  their  surfec^  the  irruption  of  the 
water  may  be  seen  at  the  outcrop  of  the  sand  of  the  plastic  day  formation ;  the  levd  will 
then  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes  through  the  sand  into 
the  chalk  beneath  it,  the  elevation  af  level  extending  towards  the  Colne,  in  a  ratio  increasing 
with  the  distance  from  the  river ;  the  fixed  summit  wiU  remain  unaltered,  until  the  level 
at  the  point  of  irruption  has  attuned  an  elevation  at  which  the  water  can  flow  towards  the 
south.  After  a  period  of  dry  weather,  the  level  will  decline  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  has  risen 
until  it  regains  the  original  level  with  a  regular  inclination. 

The  same  effects  may  be  observed  in  all  chalk  districts  where  no  streams  are  found  on  the 
surfiuse ;  the  valleys  which  lie  between  the  rounded  hiUs  seldom  exhibit  any  running  water, 
but  wherever  wells  are  sunk  and  the  water-bearing  stratum  is  arrived  at,  an  abundant 
supply  may  be  obtained.  Taking  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  wells  on  the  highest  ridge,  and 
drawing  from  thence  a  line  to  the  suHace  of  those  found  in  the  lowest,  or  that  of  the  river 
into  which  they  drain,  we  find  that  the  surfeee  of  the  water  of  all  the  intermediate  sinkings 
corresponds  with  the  slant  line  of  drainage  within  the  chalk,  and  if  by  means  of  pump- 
ing or  tunneling,  we  exhaust  the  water  on  any  part  of  this  line,  all  the  supplies  above  arc 
affected.  In  whole  districts  the  wells  have  by  this  means  been  rendered  dry,  and  it  is 
only  by  sinking  them  deeper,  or  out  of  the  influence  of  such  effects,  that  water  can  be 
again  obtained. 

Canals Where  rivers  abounded  with  shoals,  we  find  it  a  very  early  custom  to  contract 

the  channel,  and  thus  obtain  deep  water,  or  sufficient  to  flocrt  small  vessels.  Anotib«r  mode, 
called  ^osAtfl^,  was  applied  to  shallow  streams,  and  consisted  in  penning  up  for  a  time  the 
river  itself  within  reservoirs,  which  had  openings  cut  in  them,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of 
boats. 

Wears  and  sluices  were  made  use  of  when  the  rise  in  the  bed  of  the  river  was  con- 
siderable ;  there  was  an  opening  in  the  wear,  closed  by  a  flood-gate,  which  allowed  the 
passage  c^  vessels :  this  commonly  consisted  of  two  abutments  of  stone,  projecting  firom 
each  bank,  in  which  was  a  groove  to  receive  a  plank,  or  timber,  which  was  let  down  and 
drawn  up  at  pleasure;  or  a  sill  was 'laid  at  the  bottom,  with  a  groove,  into  which  per- 
pendicular planks  were  dropped,  and  maintained  at  top  by  one  or  two  strong  horizontal 
timbers,  resting  on  the  abutments.  To  open  this  it  was  necessary  to  draw  out  one  plank  or 
paddle  at  a  time,  and  then  remove  the  horizontal  timbers ;  after  the  boat  was  hauled 
through,  the  whole  was  replaced,  and  the  water  in  the  head  or  restf  voir  again  permitted 
to  rise. 

Inclined  planes  and  rolling  bridges  were  also  in  use  for  transferring  boats  fitnn  one 
pond  to  another  across  a  wear. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  canals  were  esta- 
blished at  a  very  early  period,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  find  much  attention  paid 
to  the  subject  in  England,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  render  the  Isis  and  Avon  navigable  by  means  of  §€U9et,  and  then  to  umte  the 
two  streams  by  a  canal  of  about  3  miles  in  length  ;  but  nothing  of  importance  was  under- 
taken until  James  Brindley  connected  Liverpool  with  London,  Bristol  with  Hull,  and 
several  other  districts  by  canals ;  he  was  a  native  of  Tunstal  in  the  parish  of  Wormhill  io 
Derbyshire,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  is  said  to  be  about  the  year  1716.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  a  millwright  at  Macclesfield,  where  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
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of  his  business  as  practised  at  that  time.  For  some  years  after  he  was  employed  in  making 
improvements  in  the  machinery  of  several  mills  in  Cheshire  and  Lanca^iire,  where  he  gave 
considerable  satisfaction  to  his  employers.  About  the  year  1758,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
tamed  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  inland  navigation,  and  petitioned  parliament  to  grant 
him  permission  to  cut  a  canal ;  having  previously  obaerved  some  of  the  most  important  on 
the  continent,  he  was  desirous  of  benefiting  from  their  introduction  into  his  ooel-fielda  in 
South  Lancashire.  The  Duke,  having  obtained  his  act,  employed  Brindley  to  execute  a 
canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  a  distance  of  lOJ  imles.  This  is  the  first  canal  of  any 
importance  in  England,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  carrying  it  over  the  river  Irwell  by  an 
aqueduct  at  Barton  excited  much  astonishment  at  the  tune.  This  aqueduct  oonsLsts  of 
tltfee  semicircular  arches,  one  in  the  centre  being  63  feet  span,  and  39  feet  in  height 
above  the  river ;  it  is  entirely  built  of  dressed  stones,  and  the  channel  for  the  water  is 
puddled  at  the  aides  to  prevent  leakage.  Across  the  meadows  at  Stratford  the  canal, 
which  is  24  feet  in  breadth  at  top,  is  carried  on  an  embankment,  900  yards  in  length,  and 
17  feet  high,  with  a  breadth  at  the  base  of  112  feet,  the  slopes  being  two  to  one. 

LegidatUm  rdative  to  rivers  amd  eanalg, — There  Is  no  general  administration  to  regulate 
water  conveyance :  the  whole  management  oi  this  important  branch  of  commerce  is  either 
under  the  control  of  municipal  authority  or  special  commissioners  chosen  by  virtue  cf  acts 
of  parliament  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts  to  which  the  water  transit 
belongs.  We  find  that  at  an  early  period  of  our  history  the  navigable  riven  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  considered  as  contributing  to  the  advantages  of  trade,  and  every  means 
were  adopted  to  prevent  private  individuals  from  appropriating  them  to  their  own  use. 
In  Magna  Charta,  cap.  16.,  a  clause  is  inserted,  making  the  course  of  the  Thames  and  all 
other  rivers  iiree  of  duty  to  those  that  navigated  them,  and  enacting  that  any  obatructicMis  to 
the  transit  should  be  removed. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  a  special  act  was  made  (1351)  to  demolish  all  dams 
which  impeded  navigation,  without  allowing  any  compensation  to  the  owners  or  persons 
who  had  constructed  them.  Twenty  years  aflerwards  another  act  was  passed,  ordaining 
that  a  fine  of  100  marks  should  be  paid  by  any  individual  who  injured  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers. 

In  1427  (6  Henry  6th,  ch.  5.)  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  management  of 
rivers,  either  for  the  purposes  of  internal  navigation  or  drainage,  the  removing  of  any 
obstructions  in  the  streams,  and  preventing  inuodatioos.  By  this  act  tlie  chancellor 
nominates  commissioners  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  all  dykes,  bridges,  roads,  and  the 
damage  done  by  natural  or  artificial  streams  of  water.  They  have  the  right  to  construct 
any  works,  to  destroy  any  ponds,  dams,  or  mills,  or  reclaim  land,  and  institute  inquiries 
or  actions  at  law,  on  account  of  ii\jury  to  any  water-conveyance ;  with  the  power  of  fixing 
tlie  amount  of  fines  according  to  the  damage  sustained,  of  levying  taxes  for  the  execution 
of  the  sevoal  works  on  the  property  which  is  to  be  benefited ;  and  t&e  law  ei\joins  perfect 
equality  in  the  territorial  tax,  without  any  exemption  to  either  the  church,  the  nobility,  or 
Uie  king. 

Individuab  refusing  to  pay  their  portion  of  the  tax  are  liaUe  to  have  their  property 
confiscated ;  or  the  commissioners  may  seize  the  land  of  any  one  refusing,  and  let  it  at  a 
life-rent  or  for  a  term  of  years.  They  may  put  in  requisition  horses,  waggons,  oxen, 
and  workmen,  by  paying  suitable  wages,  and  may  take  any  timber  requisite  at  their  own 
estimate  of  its  value,  llie  commissioners  appoint  bailiifs,  collectors,  treasurers,  and  super- 
intendents, who  are  answerable  to  them,  and  whose  salaries  they  fix. 

Commissioners,  previous  to  taking  the  necessary  oath,  must  show  that  they  are  possessed 
of  a  clear  annual  income  equal  to  forty  marks,  or  landed  property  to  the  value  of  1002.,  or 
that  they  are  freemen  of  a  city  or  an  incorporated  borough,  or  members  of  one  of  the  four 
principal  Inns  of  Court. 

When  any  seizure  is  made  by  order  of  the  comnussiMiers  the  party  may  prosecute 
the  agent  executing  the  order,  and  a  jury  then  decides  upon  the  question  according  to 
law.  K  the  agent  gain  the  cause,  he  receives  triple  the  amount  of  the  expense  of  the 
action. 

There  are  besides  several  special  laws  for  the  management  of  currents  of  water.  In  the 
year  1423  (Henry  6th)  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  course  of  the  river  Lea, 
and  to  render  it  fit  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  In  the  following  year,  the  parliament 
authorised  the  chancellor  to  select  a  committee  out  of  the  adjoining  parishes,  who  were 
qualified  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  river,  by  the  execution  of  any  works,  or  the  ranoval 
of  anything  which  impeded  the  navigation  (3  Henry  6th,  cap.  5.). 

J%e  riper  2%ames  is  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of  LoUp- 
don,  who,  aa  conservators,  have  the  management  of  all  that  regards  the  navigation,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  as  high  as  the  flood  tide  extends,  (4  Henry  7th,  cap.  15.^.  They  also 
exercise  an  inspection  over  all  stagnant  waters  and  currents  which  communicate  with  the 
Thames.  One  half  of  the  fines  paid  by  persons  convicted  of  having  in  any  way  damaged  the 
banks  or  injured  the  bed  of  the  Thames  goes  to  the  city  of  London,  (27  Henry  8th;  cap.  1 8, ). 
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FarUament  gave  to  tha  corporation   of  London  (13  Elizabeth,  cap.   18.)  the  right  of 
rendering  the  river  I^ea  navigable  from  Ware  to  the  Thames. 

In  the  31st  year  of  James  the  First,  cap.  4S.,  a  very  important  act  was  paaaed,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  diminishing  the  price  of  fiiel  and  other  articles  of  necessity  in  the  city  of 
Oxford  ;  to  fiuilitate  the  conveyance  of  produce  to  Oxford,  and  to  prevent  the  high  roads 
which  conducted  to  that  city  from  being  broken  up  during  the  winter.  These  works  were 
consigned  to  the  superintendence  of  eight  commissioners,  four  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  city,  and  four  by  the  university. 

Various  other  acts  of  parliament  have  been  made  to  protect  the  works  necessary  for 
water  conveyance,  ( 1  George  Snd,  cap.  19.  sect  2.  and  8  George  Snd,  cap.  SO.  sect.  1.). 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Vermuyden,  a  Dutch  engineer,  was  authorised  to  drain  the 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trent,  which  was  performed  in  5  years,  at  an  expense  of  £55,885, 
and  to  him  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  introduction  of  the  first  lock  in  England,  which 
is  on  the  river  Idle,  and  called  Misterton  Sas :  after  tlie  Restoration  inland  navigation  appears 
to  have  received  increased  attention,  which  may,  in  some  measure,  be  attributable  to  the 
opportunities  afforded  the  exiles  in  the  Low  Countries  of  seeing  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  fiurility  of  communication ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  this  imjtortant  object  was  conducted  upon  any  thing  like  prin- 
ciple. 

Previous  to  the  conmioicement  of  this  century,  various  acts  of  parliament  were  passed, 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  different  rivers,  either  by  straightening, 
widening  or  deepening  their  channels,  forming  banks  with  towing  paths,  as  well  as  jetties 
and  sluices,  penning  up  water,  and  making  flushes  to  overcome  the  rapid  part  of  the 
streams  or  the  shallows.  This  was  accomplished  by  pound  locks,  which  were  necessary 
where  mill- weirs  were  established,  as  the  boats  could  not  make  their  ascent  or  descent  with- 
out, for  in  all  the  acts  of  parliament  special  care  was  taken  of  the  mills. 

In  1776,  in  order  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  use  of  the  natural 
streams,  a  separate  cut  with  pound  locks  was  made  from  the  Mersey  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Sankey  navigation,  who  had  previously  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  purpose. 
Soon  after  (33  George  Snd)  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water  obtained  an  act  for  his  celebrated 
canal,  and  since  that  period  upwards  of  2400  miles  of  artificial  canal  have  been  made  in 
England. 

Aberdcare  Canal  is  a  branch  of  the  Cardiff  canal ;  the  act  was  passed  33  George  3.  c.  95. ; 
it  passes  the  iron-works  of  Abernant,  Aberdare,  and  Herwain,  and  proceeds  to  the  summit 
of  a  precipice  near  the  valley  of  Neath,  where  an  inclined  plane  unites  with  the  Neath 
canal ;  various  railroads  now  conomunicate  with  it. 

Aberdeenshire  Canal  proceeds  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverury. 

Aire  and  Colder  Navigation  was  perfected  about  fifty  years  before  any  other  act  passed  for 
making  canals,  and  it  is  important  in  the  history  of  inland  navigation  ;  1699  was  the  year 
the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  first  act  of  parliament  The  river  Aire  rises  in  Malham 
Tarn,  a  fow  miles  from  Settle,  in  the  district  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire ;  it  passes  nearly  a 
mile  underground,  and  afterwards  issues  from  the  base  of  a  lofty  rock ;  it  then  bends  its 
course  through  Airedale  to  Leeds :  at  Castleford  it  unites  with  the  Calder,  and  the  two 
rivers  retaining  the  same  appellation  join  the  Ouse,  a  short  dbtance  firom  Howden.  The 
Aire  is  navigable  at  Leeds,  and  the  distance  to  its  junction  with  the  Calder  is  about 
1  ]  miles,  in  which  distance  there  is  a  fiJl  of  43  feet  6  inches,  made  with  6  locks ;  from  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers  to  Weeland  the  dbtance  is  18|  miles;  here  there  is  a  fidl  of 
34  feet  6  inches,  and  4  locks. 

The  Calder  has  its  rise  near  Todmorden,  and  becomes  navigable  at  Wakefield;  its 
course  thence  to  Castleford  is  about  12)  mUes,  with  a  fiill  of  28  feet  3  inches,  made  by  four 
locks.  The  total  lengtli  of  the  navigation  from  Wakefield  to  Wedand  is  31)  miles,  with 
a  foil  of  nearly  63  feet ;  numerous  railroads  communicate  with  it.  The  canal  from 
Haddlesey  to  Selby  was  opened  in  1788 ;  its  length  is  5  miles,  and  the  only  lock  is  into 
the  tide-way  of  the  river  Ouse.  From  Leeds  to  Selby  the  distance  is  SO)  miles,  on  which 
there  are  ten  locks;  from  Wakefield  to  Selby  is  31)  miles,  with  eight  locks.  Tlie  old 
locks,  which  have  been  generally  removed,  were  about  60  feet  in  length,  and  1 5  feet  in 
width ;  those  now  in  use  are  increased  3  feet  in  width,  so  that  vessels  of  100  tons  navigate 
these  rivers  and  canals. 

Another  canal,  uniting  Knottingley  to  Goole,  was  opened  in  the  year  1826,  after  surveys 
and  designs  made  by  Mr.  Rennie.  The  length  of  this  canal  from  Ferrybridge  to  Goole  is 
18)  miles,  and  the  foil  to  low  water  mark  at  the  latter  place  28  feet  9  inches;  its  width 
at  the  sur&ce  is  60  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  40  feet ;  the  depth  is  7  feet  The  locks  are  in 
length  70  feet,  and  in  width  19  feet,  and  vessels  of  100  tons  can  now  proceed  to  the  towns 
of  Leeds  and  Wakefield  in  8  hours,  and  from  Castleford  to  Goole  there  are  steam-packets 
for  passengers. 

Alford  Canal,  in  Lincolnshire,  runs  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Anderby,  where  it  has  a 
sea  lock,  which  maintains  the  water  1 4  feet  8  inches  above  the  low  water  of  spring  tidei» 
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being  equal  to  high  water-mark  neap  tides.     The  spring  tides  averaging  about   18  feet 
6  inches ;  there  is  a  rise  of  7  feet  9  inches  by  one  lock,  and  the  canal  is  then  a  dead  level. 

AneMme  River  Navigation  begins  at  Ferraby  Sluice,  on  the  H  umber,  and  terminates  at 
Bishop  Briggs ;  the  works  were  much  improved  in  1801,  under  the^  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Rennie.  Th^  canal  from  Caistor  falls  into  the  line  about  5\  miles  above  Bishop  Briggs. 

Andowr  Canal  commences  near  that  town,  and  enters  the  tide-way  of  Southampton 
Water  at  Redbridge. 

Arun  River  Navigation,  —  The  river  Arun  rises  at  a  place  called  Haslemere,  at  an 
elevation  of  920  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water ;  the  navigation  commences  at 
Billinghurst,  and  is  suited  for  vessels 'drawing  3  feet  water. 

'  Aahby-de-la-Zouch  Carnal  commences  near  Nuneaton,  in  Warwickshire,  and  terminates 
in  the  parish  from  whence  it  takes  its  name ;  it  is  level  throughout,  the  whole  line  was 
completed  in  1 805.     Various  railroads  are  made  to  communicate  with  it. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Canal  commences  near  Manchester,  and  proceeds  to  Clayton,  thence 
to  Fairfield,  a  distance  of  3 J  miles,  with  a  rise  of  162  feet  6  inches,  by  eighteen  locks. 
From  Fairfield  for  a  distance  of  21  miles  it  is  perfectly  level.  At  the  aqueduct  of  Duckm- 
field  is  a  branch  to  the  Huddersfield  canal,  and  another  2^  miles  in  length  to  Waterhouses, 
which  crosses  the  river  Medlock  by  an  aqueduct,  having  previously  gone  through  a  con- 
siderable length  of  tunnel.  The  branch  from  the  aqueduct  to  Holinwood  is  If  miles  in 
length,  and  by  means  of  eight  locks  rises  83  feet  A  collateral  branch  proceeds  from  the 
HoUenwood  branch,  about  a  mile  in  length,  to  Fairbottom  Colliery.  Several  short  canals 
unite  with  these. 

From  this  canal  Manchester  derives  considerable  advantage ;  it  unites  that  town  with 
Ashton-under-Lyne ;  by  means  of  Huddersfield  canal  and  other  branches,  it  connects  the 
German  Ocean  with  the  Irish  Sea,  and  by  the  Rochdale  canal  it  unites  with  the  Mersey. 

Avon  River  rises  near  Devizes,  and  fells  into  the  sea  at  the  Bay  of  Christchurch  ;  it  is 
navigable  to  Salisbury;  in  the  year  1771,  the  works  were  much  ii\jured  by  a  flood,  and 
were  repaired  by  Mr.  Brindley. 

Avon  River  rises  near  Warwick,  and  becomes  navigable  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  from 
whence  it  flows  43  miles  3  furlongs  to  Tewkesbury,  and  then  into  the  river  Severn,  bene- 
fiting in  its  course  the  towns  of  Stratford,  Evesham,  and  Pershore. 

Avon  and  Frame  Rivere.  —  The  Avon  from  the  Hanham  Mills  to  the  Severn,  at  King's 
Road,  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  1 5^  miles  ;  a  part  of  its  course  was  through  the  middle 
of  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  this  has  been  converted  into  a  floating  dock  and  harbour,  by 
cutting  a  new  channel  for  the  navigation  2  miles  in  length. 

The  Frome  river  rises  near  Wickwar,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  fells  into  the  floating  dock 
at  Bristol 

The  Avon  is  subject  to  high  and  rapid  tides,  occasionally  rising  as  much  as  50  feet. 
&neaton  proposed  great  improvements  in  the  harbour  of  Bristol,  but  they  were  not  carried 
into  effect  until  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  the  48  George  3.,  when  William  Jessop 
was  appointed  engineer.  A  part  of  the  Avon  has  been  rendered  navigable  to  Bath ;  the 
ilistance  from  Hanham  Mills  to  that  city  being  1 1  miles,  with  a  fall  of  30  feet,  by  six  locks. 

Bamdey  Canal  commences  from  the  river  Calder  J  of  a  mile  below  the  bridge  at 
Wakefield ;  it  rises  in  the  distance  of  2  J  miles  a  height  of  1 17  feet  by  means  of  fifteen  locks. 
There  is  a  reservoir  40  feet  in  depth,  and  in  area  1 27  acres,  to  supply  this  canal ;  near 
Burton  it  crosses  the  Deame  by  an  aqueduct  of  five  arches  of  stone,  30  feet  span  each ; 
sX  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  its  commencement,  it  unites  with  the  Deame  and  Dove 
canal.  From  Barugh  Mill  to  Barnby  Basin,  where  the  canal  terminates,  there  is  a  rise  of 
40  feet  by  five  locks ;  its  engineer  was  Mr.  William  Jessop. 

Banngstoke  Canal  has  its  commencement  on  the  river  Way,  3  miles  from  where  it  unites 
with  the  Thames :  at  Ash  it  enters  the  county  of  Southampton ;  in  this  distance  of  1 5 
miles  it  rises  i  95  feet  by  means  of  twenty-nine  locks.  Throughout  this  length  the  canal 
is  36  feet  wide,  and  4)  feet  deep,  the  locks  admitting  vessels  72  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide, 
which  carry  50  tons. 

By  means  of  an  aqueduct  about  a  mile  from  Winchester,  the  canal  crosses  a  valley  )  of  a 
mile  in  width.  At  Grewell  Hill  it  passes  by  a  tunnel  through  the  chalk  for  more  than 
}  mile,  and  terminates  at  Basingstoke ;  the  last  22  miles  its  width  is  38  feet,  and  its  depth 
5  feet  6  inches.  At  Aldershot  is  a  reservoir,  which  with  the  river  Lodden  supplies  a  part 
of  the  canal. 

Baybridge  Canal  commences  at  West  Grinstead,  and  terminates  at  the  place  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name,  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

Beverley  Beck  commences  fibom  the  river  Hull,  and  extends  to  Beverley. 

Birmingham  Canal  was  originally  planned  and  executed  by  James  Brindley ;  the  first  act 
was  obtained  in  the  year  1766,  and  und«r  it  the  canal  was  completed,  which  commences  in 
the  river  Trent,  at  Wilden  Ferry  in  Derbyshire,  passes  through  the  Potteries,  and  through 
Cheshire  to  the  river  Mersey  at  Runcorn.  In  the  same  year  another  act  was  passed,  to 
branch  off  a  canal  from  Hey  wood  near  Stafford,  and  proceed  by  Wolverhampton  to  the 
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river  Severn  at  SCourport,  near  the  town  of  Bewdley.  A  oonimunication  was  then  made 
with  the  ports  of  Bristol,  Hull,  and  Liverpool,  and  tlie  Severn,  the  Humber,  and  the 
Mersey.  In  1768,  another  act  authorised  a  canal  to  be  made  from  Birmingham,  through 
the  mining  district  of  Oldbury  and  Bilstone,  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 
canal,  S  miles  east  of  Wolverhampton,  a  total  distance  of  22  miles. 

The  act  for  the  communication  with  Hull  was  passed  in  1783,  when  the  Faxdey  canal, 
20  miles  in  length,  was  made.  The  Coventry,  Oxford,  and  Grand  Junction  canals,  after- 
wards united  London  to  these  ports. 

Feet     Inches. 

The  Birmingham  summit  is        -        -        464        5    above  low  water  at  LiverpooL 

The  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  -        352        3  Ditto. 

At  the  Fazeley  Junction     -         -         .         219         0  Ditto. 

In  the  year  1824,  Mr.  Telford  was  applied  to  on  the  subject  of  improving  these  canals, 
then'  deemed  inadequate  to  the  growing  industry  of  the  district ;  he  found  them  little 
better  than  crooked  ditches,  and  with  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  towing  path.  Aided  by 
the  celebrated  James  Watt,  be  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  numerous  bends  in  the 
canals,  and  making  one  nearly  straight  from  Birmingham  to  the  summit  at  Smethwick, 
where  a  new  cut  was  made  70  feet  in  depth,  and  the  length  of  the  main  line  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Autherley  reduced  from  22  to  14  miles.  The  canal  was  enlarged  to  40  fieet 
in  width,  with  perpendicular  banks  and  walled  sides,  and  the  bridges  to  52  feet  in  breadth 
between  the  abutments,  so  that  the  hauling-paths  were  continued  without  contracting  the 
water-way  of  the  canal. 

EmboMiment  at  Rotten  Park  forms  a  reservoir  of  80  acres,  with  a  depth  of  45  feet  at  the 
head  of  the  retaining  bank,  the  bottom  of  which  is  above  the  Birmingham  summit,  so  that 
all  the  water  it  contains  is  rendered  serviceable.  The  feeders  of  this  great  supply  are  fitnn 
the  old  reservoirs  at  Oldbury  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Telford  aUo  removed  the  six  locks,  three  ascending,  and  three  descending,  which 
were  on  the  line  between  Birmingham  and  the  Collieries ;  to  effect  this  1,697,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  were  excavated  in  the  distance  of  2  miles ;  the  slopes  of  the  banks  are  1 4 
horixontal  to  I  perpendicular. 

The  greatest  depth  of  cutting  is  71  feet ;  the  water-way  of  the  canal  is  40  feet  in  widtl^ 
and  5  feet  6  inches  in  depth.  The  whole  is  walled  with  stone,  there  is  a  towing-path  on 
each  side  1 2  feet  in  width.  Over  this  cutting  are  numerous  brick  and  stone  bridges,  the 
construction  of  which  show  great  incenuity ;  several  are  built  askew.  At  the  point  where 
the  cutting  is  deepest  is  an  iron  bridge,  150  feet  span,  over  which  is  the  public  roadway, 
26  feet  in  width ;  the  other  two  bridges  are  only  52  feet  span. 

An  aqueduct  of  two  arches  near  Spon  Lane  carries  the  canal  across  the  new  works ;  and 
at  &nethwick  is  an  elegant  iron  aqueduct,  through  which  the  surplus  water  is  conveyed, 
from  the  upper  level  of  the  old  canal  across  the  new  works  into  a  feeder,  which  carries  the 
water  to  the  reservoir  before  mentioned. 

At  Smethwick  the  upper  level  descends  into  the  improved  new  line  of  canal,  and  betvreen 
this  place  and  the  town  of  Birmingham,  a  distance  of  4|  miles,  nearly  2  miles  have  been 
saved ;  the  quantity  of  earth  removed  to  complete  the  .three  embankments  and  the  inter- 
vening deep  cutting  was  370,000  yards.  Here  the  canal  is  also  walled  on  each  ude^  has  a 
double  towing  path,  and  is  40  feet  in  width  at  the  surfece  of  the  water :  there  are  sevoal 
brick  skew  bridges,  some  upwards  of  50  feet  span  ;  at  Bloomfield  is  an  excavation,  extend- 
ing towards  Deepfield,  where  the  cutting  is  90  feet  in  depth,  and  the  canal  24  feet  in  width, 
and  5  in  depth ;  the  sides  are  walled,  and  the  towing  path  is  continued  on  each  side.  To 
effect  this  more  than  1,000,000  yards  of  rock  and  earth  were  removed. 

Birmingham  Canah.  —  The  old  Birmingham  commences  near  that  town,  and  at  Smeth- 
wick there  are  three  locks,  rising  in  all  19  feet  9  inches ;  at  Autherley  it  locks  down  by 
means  of  21  locks,  132  feet 

Bimdnffkam  and  Faxdey  Canal  commences  near  Fanner's  Bridge  in  Birmingham,  and 
passes  by  part  of  the  Coventry  Canal  to  near  Tam worth  ;  this  distance  of  15  miles  has  a 
fell  of  248  feet ;  the  canal  afterwards  forms  a  part  of  the  old  Coventry,  and  continues 
another  5)  miles  to  Whittington  Brook,  where  it  communicates  with  the  Wyrley  and 
Essington  canaL  It  is  united  to  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham  by  the  Digbeth  brandy 
which  is  in  length  1  mile  2  furlongs,  and  has  a  fell  of  40  feet  by  nx  locks ;  there  is  a  short 
tunnel  at  Curdwath,  and  at  Salford  bridge  an  aqueduct  of  seven  arches  of  18  feetqianeadi. 
By  these  canals  a  communication  was  effected  between  London  and  Hull. 

Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal  was  commenced  under  an  act  passed  in  the 
year  1806.  The  whole  length  is  39  mUes,  besides  the  Newport  branch  of  9  ;  its  width  at 
the  surfece  is  36  feet,  at  the  bottom  16,  and  its  depth  5  feet 

This  canal  leaves  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  canal  about  3  miles  from  Wolver- 
hampton ;  nearly  opposite  to  Autherley,  it  passes  on  a  level  for  3  miles  with  one  lock ; 
thence  on  to  Market  Drayton,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  where  is  the  second  level ;  near  the 
last  mentioned  town  are  five  more  locks,  and  5  miles  beyond  there,  at  Adderly,  five  othera 
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Fig.  539. 


SECTION  UP  CANAL  WHEKB  PUUDLBD. 


At  Audlem  in  Cheshire  are  fifteen  locks  in  one  chun  ;  12  miles  north  of  the  river  Weaver 
are  two  more,  making  twenty -eight  locks  in  all  upon  the  main  line,  besides  those  on  the 
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Newport  branch,      l^ese  locks  are  82  feet  in  length,  and  7  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and 
admit  a  boat  7  feet  wide,  carrying  24  tons. 

At  Nantwich  is  a  cast  -         ^-^r?^ 
iron  aqueduct,  the  arches        ^      rTTrt^TTT' 
of  which   span  30  feet 
and  rise  4  keL 

Thirteen  miles  from 
the  south  end  of  the 
main  line^  in  the  town- 
ship of  Norbury,  the 
Newport  branch  com- 
mences, which  fells  into 
the  Shrewsbury  canal, 
in  the  township  of  Wap- 
penhall.  This  canal  is 
11  miles  in  length,  and 
has  a  fell  of  139  feet,  by 
similar  locks  to  those  of 
the  main  line :  its  sup- 
ply of  water  is  thus 
obtained ;  its  summit 
being  upon  a  level  with 
the  Staffordshire  canal, 
and  under  that  of  the 
Birmingham  canal,  communicating  with  the  latter  at  Autherley,  every  boat  pasnng  to  or 
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flrom  the  Staflbrdshire  into  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction,  brings  with  it  a  lock- 
full  of  water,  and  as  this  ia  received  into  the  summit  level,  it  serves  throughout  the  whole 
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passage  to  the  Mersey.  To  provide  for  evaporation,  there  is  a  reservoir  of  fifty  acres  at 
Belvide,  and  another  of  the  same  size  at  Knighton ;  these  two  reservoirs  are  shtdlow,  but 
they  will  allow  a  foot  in  depth  to  be  drawn  olf,  if  required  for  lockage  water. 
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Fig. 544. 


PLAN  AND  SECTION  OF  LOCK. 


The  Cheshire  marl  used  for  the  embankments  stood  very  well  where  the  height  did  not 
exceed  10  or  13  feet,  but  was  found  hazardous  beyond  that,  not  retaining  its  shape,  and 
slips  and  bulges  occurring  to  a  great  extent. 

Bfyth  River  rises  near  Laxfield,  and  terminates  at  Southwold  in  Suffolk. 

Borrowttounne—  Carud  proceeds  along  the  south  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  unites 
with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  near  the  mouth  of  the  Carron  rivers. 

Bradford  Canal  commences  near    Shipley,  and  terminates  at  Hoppy  Bridge. 

Breaknoek  xmd  Abergavenny  Canal  commences  near  Pontypool ;  it  crosses  the  Avon  by 
an  aqueduct,  and  then,  by  a  tunnel  220  yards  in  length,  it  proceeds  to  Abergavenny  and 
Brecon. 

Bridgewater  Canal  (the  Duke*8)  extends  from  Worsley  to  Manchester.  From  Castlefield 
it  proceeds  to  Longford  Bridge,  a  distance  of  3}  miles ;  18)  miles  further  it  joins  the  Trent 
and  Mersej,  and  at  5\  miles  arrives  at  Runcorn ;  it  then  &lls  into  the  Mersey  by  ten  locks, 
which  are  together  82  feet  6  inches. 

The  Worsley  branch  is  5  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Leigh  6  miles.  This  canal,  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who  has  been  justly  called  the  fiither  of  British 
inland  navigation,  is  on  one  level  the  greatest  part  of  its  length :  this  is  done  by  means  of 
lofVy  and  wide  embankments ;  one  of  these,  over  Stretford  meadows,  is  at  the  base  112  feet 
wide,  and  17  feet  high  ;  the  Barton  aqueduct,  which  is  39  feet  above  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
navigation,  is  200  yards  in  length. 
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,  Exciting  for  a  distance  of  600  yards  at  Runcorn,  where  the  rise  is  82  feet,  the  rest  of 

the  navigation  for  73  miles  is  on  one  level,  which  is  eiFected  by  means  of  tunnels,  aque- 
ducts and  embankments  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  as  all  this  was  performed  in  the 
in&ncy  of  canal  operations,  it  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  prcQector  and  his  en- 
gineer. 

BridgewaUr  and  Tbimtoii  Canai  commences  on  the  Avon,  6  miles  below  Bristol,  and  ter- 
minates near  the  town  of  Taunton. 

Britton  Ccaud  commences  3  miles  below  the  town  of  Neath,  and  terminates  at  the  pool 
called  Swansea  Harbour. 

Bude  Harbour  and  Canal:  this  canal  commences  at  the  Port  of  Padstow,  and  after 
passing  through  a  considerable  length  of  tunnel,  terminates  at  Thornbury;  there  are 
several  branches,  as  the  Launceston,  Moreton  Hall,  Verworthy,  Druxton  Bridge,  &c. 

Bvrt  or  North  River  becomes  navigable  at  Coleshill,  in  Norfolk,  and  continues  so  to 
AyUham. 

Bure,  yitre,  and  Waveney  Rivert,  and  yarmoKth  JSdven.  The  navigation  of  the  Bure  com^ 
mences  at  Coleshill,  and  continues  for  13^  miles  to  a  place  where  it  unites  with  the  Yare. 
The  Ant  river  branch  commences  at  Wayford  Bridge,  and  after  an  8  miles  course  enters 
the  Bure.  The  Thume  River  branch  begins  at  Huckling  Broad,  and  running  7  miles* 
fidls  into  the  Bure  at  Thurne.  Eight  miles  from  Yarmouth,  there  is  a  cut  from  the  town- 
ship of  Tunstal  1  mile  in  length. 

The  Yare  becomes  navigable  at  Norwich,  and  after  receiving  the  Bure  at  Yarmouth,  falls 
into  the  roads  of  that  place,  a  distance  of  about  32  miles,     llie  Waveney  is  navigable  at 
Bungay,  and  fidls  into  the  Yare  at  Burgh  Flatt,  after  a  course  of  25)  miles. 
,  Bury,  Lougkor,  and  LUdi  Rivers. — The  Bury  is  a  wide  estuary,  terminating  at  Worm's 

Head,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Caermarthenshire,  its  course  is  about  12  miles.  The 
Loughor,  from  the  ford  to  the  estuary  of  the  Bury,  is  2  miles.  The  Lliedi  fidls  into  the 
Bury  near  Llanelly. 

Caiitor  Canal  commences  near  Creampoke,  and  terminates  3^  miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Caistor  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

Colder  and  Hdhd  navigation  commences  about  2  miles  from  Halifax,  at  Sowerby  Wharf, 
and  terminates  a  little  l)elow  the  bridge  at  Wakefield,  at  Fall  Ing,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Aire  and  Calder  navigation. 

Cdedotdan  Caned. — The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  divided  by  a  series  of  lakes,  called 
Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  Lochi,  £il,  and  Lynnhe,  which  run  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  from  thdr  contiguity  afforded  a  fitvourable  opportunity  of  uniting  the  seas  of  the 
eastern  and  western  coast.  Twenty-one  miles  only  of  canal  was  requisite  to  obtain  a  navi- 
gable line  for  the  entire  extent,  upwards  of  100  miles. 

In  1802,  a  survey  of  the  coasts  and  the  interior  of  the  country  was  made  by  Mr.  Telford, 
by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  canal  from  Inverness 
to  Fort  William.  After  Mr.  Jessop's  and  Mr.  Rennie's  opinion  had  been  taken  on  the 
possibility  of  effecting  this  desirable  line  of  communication,  an  act  was  passed  directing 
the  works,  and  regulating  the  expenditure ;  Mr.  Telford  was  appointed  engineer. 

The  length  of  the  excavations  for  the  canal  is  21}  miles;  that  of  the  intermediate  lakes 
37  jrxniles,  making  a  total  of  58}  miles. 

The  breadth  oH  the  canal  at  the  top  is  122,  at  the  bottom  50,  and  the  depth  SO  feet 
From  each  side  of  the  flat  bottom  the  sloping  sides  are  in  height  to  the  breadth  as  two  to 
three.  The  slopes  are  continued  to  within  2  feet  of  the  level  of  the  water,  where  the  bank 
is  6  feet  wide.  There  are  twenty-three  locks,  40  feet  wide,  and  172  feet  in  length.  The 
entrance  is  10  miles  from  Fort  Creor^e,  and  1  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  river  Ness, 
where  the  tide-way  of  Beauley  Water  is  from  5  to  7  fiithoms  in  depth. 

The  tide-lock  u  400  yards  from  high- water  mark,  at  the  end  of  an  embankment ;  its  cham- 
ber is  in  length  170  feet,  in  width  40,  and  the  rise  8  feet  The  canal  is  afterwards  formed 
upon  a  flat  and  muddy  shore,  by  artificial  banks,  until  it  reaches  high-water  mark  at  Clach- 
nacharry,  where  a  sinular  lock  is  constructed  on  a  foundation  of  hard  clay.  South  of  this 
is  a  large  floating  dock,  967  yards  in  length,  and  162  in  breadth,  the  area  being  computed 
at  32  English  acres. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  basin  are  the  four  united  Muirtown  locks,  each  in  length  180 
feet,  in  breadth  40,  together  rising  32  fiset,  and  bringing  the  waters  of  Uie  canal  to  the  levd 
of  those  of  Loch  Ness.  The  caiud  here  measures  120  feet  at  the  surfece,  50  feet  at  the 
bottom,  and  in  depth  20 ;  and  by  an  easy  bend  winds  to  Torvaine  on  the  Ness  river. 

Before  the  canal  enters  the  Loch  of  Doughfour,  6  miles  from  its  starting  point  at  Clacfa- 
nacharry,  it  passes  a  r^ulating  lock,  170  feet  in  length,  and  40  feet  in  width,  and  then 
unites  with  Loch  Ness,  at  a  small  outlet  at  Bona  Ferry.  Loch  Ness  is  nowhere  less  than 
a  mile  in  breadth ;  its  depth  varies  from  5  to  129  feUioms;  its  whole  length  is  about  22 
miles. 

Fort  Augustus  is  situated  at  the  south-west  end  of  Loch  Ness,  and  on  its  north  side  tfa6 
canal  ascends  by  five  connected  locks  a  height  of  40  feet  each  lock  being  180  feet  in 
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length ;  it  then  proceeds  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Loch  Oich,  after  havhig  passed  the 
lifting  lock  at  Kytra,  which  is  170  feet  in  length,  and  40  feet  in  breadth. 

Between  the  western  end  of  Loch  Oich,  and  the  east  end  of  Ix>ch  Lochy,  forty  feet 
depth  of  ctitting  was  required,  and  near  the  latter  place  \s  a  regulating  as  weU  as  a  lifting 
lock ;  the  difference  between  the  surface  of  the  water  in  these  two  locks  is  nearly  ten 
feet 

At  the  south-west  end  of  Loch  Lochy  is  another  regulating  lock ;  the  whole  length  of 
the  Loch  is  not  less  than  10  miles,  and  its  ordinary  level  is  continued  along  the  canal  to 
within  1  mile  of  Loch  Eil,  where  there'are  eight  connected  locks,  each  180  feet  in  length, 
and  40  feet  in  width,  falling  altogether  64  feet;  this  work  forms  a  mass  of  masonry  1500 
feet  in  length  ;  each  of  the  locks  rises  8  feet. 

The  canal  continues  on  a  level,  until  it  arrives  at  the  two  connected  locks  at  Corpach, 
which  IbII  15  feet,  where  there  is  a  single  sea^lock,  which  enters  the  tide-way  of  Loch 
Eil.  This  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  canal,  within  300  feet  of  high- 
water-mark.  The  rock  being  covered  at  three-quarters  flood,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  the 
sill  in  such  a  position  on  the  rock  that  a  depth  of  21  feet  water  might  be  obtained  upon  it 
at  high-water  of  neap  tides.  Water-tight  mounds,  fiiced  with  rubble-stone,  were  formed 
for  this  purpose  firom  the  shore,  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  lock-pit,  which  were  con- 
nected by  a  wooden  cofferdam.  A  foundation  was  arrived  at  after  boring  to  a  depth  of 
63  feet  below  the  lower  water  line  of  spring  tides ;  a  sufficient  space  was  enclosed  with  a 
cofferdam,  which  was  framed  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  afterwards  put  together  on  the  beach, 
near  high-water  mark. 

He  leading  frame  was  made  by  fixing  together,  end  to  end,  two  pieces  of  timber, 
crossed  by  others  20  feet  long,  13  inches  broad,  and  6  inches  thick,  laid  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  first  beams,  across  the  joinings,  and  fiistened  by  four  screw  bolts,  which  passed 
through  the  whole.  When  these  beams  were  so  fished  together,  their  whole  length  was 
95  feet 

To  unite  the  two  sides,  two  others,  each  63  feet  in  length,  were  laid  with  mutual 
inclination,  the  ends  being  63  feet  apart ;  these  were  secured  to  the  two  long  beams  at  the 
ends  by  halving,  or  corking  down ;  after  whieh  two  iron  screw  bolts  were  passed  through 
each.  Another  beam,  38  feet  in  length,  was  laid  across  each  angle,  and  also  screwed  to  the 
other  beams  at  the  two  ends. 

When  the  spring  tide  was  at  its  height,  the  first  leading  beam  was  floated  off,  and  at 
low  water  was  sunk  into  its  proper  situatiob  by  attaching  several  large  stones  to  it  at  its 
upper  side,  three  mortises  were  cut  on  each  side  and  three  in  the  front,  to  receive  the 
standards,  which  were  to  be  tenoned  into  them,  and  which,  after  being  placed  upright, 
were  cut  off  to  the  level  of  one  foot  below  high-water  neap  tides,  that  they  might  receive 
the  middle  leading  frame,  which  was  made  on  ^ore,  floated  to  its  place,  and  sunk  by  means 
of  guide  piles,  driven  by  a  pile  engine,  placed  upon  the  deck  of  a  sloop,  and  then  secured 
by  screws  to  the  tops  of  the  upright  standards  already  mentioned. 

On  the  top  of  this  second  frame  upright  standards  were  placed  in  mortises,  which  were 
cut  off  at  high-water  spring  tide.  The  upper  leading  frame  was  then  floated  oS^  and 
placed  upon  the  last-mentioned  standards,  and  also  bolted  to  the  piles.  On  this  was 
formed  a  temporary  scaffold,  by  laying  large  timbers  across,  and  driving  piles  within  the 
space  to  support  them ;  when  this  was  done,  the  whole  was  loaded  witli  large  stones,  and  a 
pile  engine ;  fixed  piles  were  drivai  at  firom  15  to  20  feet  apart,  entirely  around  the  whole, 
and  these  were  so  securely  bolted  to  the  upper  frame,  that  t||^  storms  had  no  effect  upon 
thenu 

In  March,  1 808,  the  main  framing  piles  were  fixed  to  the  rock  by  iron  dowells,  and  this 
was  performed  by  means  o£  a  cylinder,  8  feet  long,  and  22  inches  internal  diameter,  formed 
of  3-inch  plank.  The  joints  were  closely  united  and  dowelled  together,  and  the  whole 
4)ooped  with  iron,  and  shod  at  the  lower  end  with  a  circular  iron  shoe.  On  its  upper  end 
were  two  strong  iron  eyes,  fixed  by  means  of  clamps,  which  were  riveted  to  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder,  and  through  Uiem  passed  the  iron  chain  which  lifted  it  up. 

At  low  water  the  cylinder  wbs  placed  where  the  main  pile  was  to  lie^  there  being  then 
only  3  feet  of  water,  and  8^  of  silt  and  gravd  on  the  rock ;  it  was  then  placed  upright, 
close  to  the  inside  of  the  lower  leading  frame*  and  on  its  top  was  a  block  of  ash  timber,  2 
feet  in  height,  on  the  under  side  of  which  a  piecer  turned,  6  inches  in  length,  fitting 
exactly  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder ;  this  prevented  the  block  from  shifting,  as  well  as  the 
crushing  of  the  cylinder  whilst  being  driven.  This  block  and  the  pile  12  inches  square, 
placed  on  the  top  of  it,  were  hooped  with  iron :  the  pile  was  as  much  above  the  top  of  the 
upper  scaffold  as  it  was  necessary  to  sink  the  cylinder  in  the  mud.  When  all  was  perpen- 
dicularly placed,  a  pile-engine,  30  feet  in  height  was  a^^lied  to  drive  it,  with  a  ram  of  1008 
pounds  weight  When  the  cylinder  had  descended  some  depth  into  the  mud,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  empty  the  contents ;  this  was  effected  by  an  auger,  which  filled  at  two 
complete  turns,  when  it  was  lifted  out  by  a  purchase  at  the  top  of  the  pile-eogiDe,  and  the 
sand  cleaned  out  by  means  of  a  shovel. 
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When  the  cylinder  had  reached  the  rock,  a  frame,  which  fitted  it,  was  introduced  into 
the  upper  end,  and  sunk  by  means  of  two  half  hundred  weights,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
frame,  through  a  hole  4  inches  square,  was  passed  a  funnel  which  tapered  to  3  inches  at 
the  bottom ;  this  was  driven  down  to  the  rock,  and  the  sand  enclosed  in  the  funnel  was 
cleared  out,  by  a  cylindrical  iron  tube,  3  inches  diameter,  and  3  feet  in  length,  which  had 
a  valve  fixed  within  2  inches  of  the  bottom,  resting  on  a  small  ring,  fiistened  to  the  inside 
of  the  tube,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  screw,  by  which  it  was  attached  to  a  set  of  boring- 
rods. 

It  was  then  passed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  square  wooden  pipe,  and  working  by 
short  and  quick  strokes,  the  sand  and  gravel  were  brought  by  the  agitation  of  the  water 
above  the  valve ;  the  tube  was  then  drawn  out  and  emptied ;  this  was  continued  until  the 
whole  surfiu^  of  the  rock  within  the  square  tube  was  perfectly  clean. 

Through  the  square  directing  pipe  a  jumper  was  then  passed,  worked  by  a  lever  on  the 
upper  scaffold,  until  a  hole  20  inches  in  depth,  and  2  J  in  diameter,  was  bored  into  the  rock, 
into  which  an  iron  dowel,  2  inches  square,  might  be  placed ;  this  was  effected  by  fiftstening 
it  to  a  square  socket,  made  in  the  end  of  I^inch  square  iron  bar,  a  small  cord  being 
attached  to  it,  to  prevent  its  falling  out  of  the  socket  whilst  lowering  the  square  directing 
pipe  to  the  rock :  when  it  had  arrived  there,  it  was  driven  into  the  hole  in  the  rock  by 
striking  the  head  of  the  bar  several  times  with  a  hammer.  After  it  was  driven  18  inches 
into  the  hole,  the  timber  was  lifted  up  by  a  sudden  jerk,  which  broke  the  cord,  and  left  the 
dowell  in  its  places  the  frame  and  square  directing  pipe  being  also  lifted  out  of  the 
cylinder.  The  pile  to  be  let  down  had  two  hoops  round  its  lower  end,  and  a  hole  cut  to 
receive  the  end  of  the  iron  dowell  already  placed  upright  in  the  rock. 

On  the  lower  end  of  this  pile  were  muled  four  other  pieces,  so  as  to  increase  its  size  to  22 
inches,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  by  which  means  it  could  be  securely  placed  exactly 
over  the  iron  dowell  by  a  stroke  of  the  pile-engine. 

To  the  chain  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  Cylinder  a  lever  was  applied,  50  feet  in  length,  the 
ftilcrum  of  which  was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  main  piles,  and  Uie  other  end  lifted  by  ropes 
and  blocks  from  the  mast  of  a  sloop.  It  required  a  purchase  of  50  tons  to  start  the 
cylinder ;  it  was  lifted  up  over  the  tops  of  the  piles  by  the  aid  of  ropes  and  blocks.  The 
head  of  the  pile  so  fixed  was  then  forced  against  the  inner  side  of  the  leading  frame,  and  a 
screw  bolt  put  throueh  both.  The  apparatus  was  then  shifted  to  the  others,  until  the 
whole  of  the  main  piles  were  fixed.  Temporary  leading  beams  were  then  &stened  to  the 
heads  of  the  first  piles,  at  15  or  20  feet  apart,  round  the  outside  of  the  main  leading 
frames,  and  these  spaces  filled  up  by  driving  other  pUes,  side  by  side,  down  to  the  rock. 
The  lower  temporary  leading  frame  was  then  taken  off,  the  inside  braces  put  in,  which 
rested  on  brackets  fiistened  to  the  main  piles. 

The  outer  row  of  piles  was  placed  in  front  of  the  cofferdam,  by  means  of  a  float  made  of 
pieees  of  fir  timber  1  foot  square,  and  40  or  50  feet  in  length,  fiistened  together  by  spiking 
others  across  them.  This  float,  1 4  feet  in  length,  filled  the  space  between  the  rows  of  pUes, 
and  was  not  only  kept  steady  by  them,  but  served  to  regulate  and  maintain  their  parallel 
distance. 

When  the  outer  row  was  driven,  a  leading  beam  made  by  fishing  was  bolted  to  the 
outside  of  the  piles,  on  a  level  with  the  inside  leading  frame ;  a  temporary  leading  frame 
was  then  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  outer  row  of  piles,  1  foot  lower  than  the  outside  beam ; 
a  scaffold  was  erected  on  the  top,  and  an  outside  leading  beam  bolted,  at  the  same  levd 
with  the  leading  firame  on  the  inside. 

The  space  between  the  first>meDtioned  piles  was  now  filled  up  by  others  set  close 
tog^her,  and  driven  down  to  the  rock.  The  bank  and  puddles  on  each  side  of  the  dam 
bcang  by  this  time  brought  forward  as  far  as  the  inner  row  of  piles,  the  connecting  bolts 
were  placed  through  each  pile  opposite  the  middle  of  the  leading  frame,  through  which  it 
passed,  across  the  puddle,  and  through  the  fix>nt  leading  beam  on  the  outside  of  the  outer 
row  of  piles.  Each  of  these  oonnectiiig  bolts  was  fiutened  by  a  strong  cotterel  through 
each  end,  with  a  strong  iron  plate  under  them ;  two  of  these  bolts  passed  through  each 
of  the  main  piles  in  front  of  the  dam,  one  through  each  of  the  leading  frames  and  the 
other  1  fi>ot  below  low  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  at  which  level  the  leading  beams  on 
the  outer  row  of  piles  was  fixed.  The  two  rows  of  piles  were  maintained  in  their  position 
by  pieces  of  timber  being  joined  on  each  side  of  the  main  pile  on  the  inside  of  the  dam,  and 
spiked  down  on  the  outside  of  the  leading  beams.  When  the  banks  and  cofferdam  were 
finished,  and  the  engine  commanded  the  water,  the  works  were  proceeded  with  in  the  usual 
way,  and  after  enough  of  the  rock  had  been  removed  the  masonry  was  commenced.  The 
locks  on  this  canal  are  of  unusually  large  dimensions  ;*  the  whole  work,  forming  a  junction 
between  the  two  seas,  was  opened  at  the  end  of  the  year  1823. 

Artificial  embankments  have  already  been  described,  as  made  for  the  canal,  400  yards  in 
length  beyond  high  water-mark  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Beauley  at  Clachnacharry,  where  the 
foundations  were  of  mud  so  soft  that  an  iron  rod  could  be  thrust  down  55  feet  with  ease. 
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In  this  situation  it  wan  not  deemed  practicable  to  form  a  wooden  cofierdam  sufficiently 
large  to  construct  a  lock  170  feet  in  length,  and  40  feet  in  width,  besides  the  necessary  wing- 
walls,  and  the  following  method  was  therefore  adopted.  An  iron  railway  was  laid  down, 
on  which  the  heavy  mountain  clay  found  close  by  was  carted»  and  the  two  banks  of  the 
canal  were  first  formed  as  fiir  as  where  the  depth  of  water  at  an  ordinary  neap  tide  was 
20  feet ;  and  when  the  site  of  the  intended  lock  was  approached,  the  banks  were  united  into 
one  mass ;  the  mountain  clay  compressed  the  soft  mud  beneath  and  squeezed  out  the  water. 
Upon  this  great  mound  of  earth  a  quantity  of  stone  was  laid,  which  was  afterwards  used  in 
the  construction,  and  remained  for  six  months,  at  which  period  the  mound  had  sunk  1 1  feet, 
and  it  being  considered  that  no  further  material  sinking  would  take  places  a  lock  pit  was 
excavated  m  the  solid  mound,  and  the  water  was  kept  down  by  a  steam-engine  of  nine 
horse  power.  When  the  lock  pit  was  excavated,  rubble  stone  masonry  was  laid  with 
hydraulic  mortar  to  the  thickness  of  S  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  lock  chamber,  increasing  to 
5  feet  thick  on  each  side ;  upon  this  an  inverted  arch  of  square  masonry  was  struck,  and  on 
it  was  built  the  side  walls ;  the  chamber  walls,  counterforts,  recesses,  and  wing-walls  were 
then  carried  up. 

The  masonry  of  the  bottom  part  was  built  in  lengths  of  18  feet,  in  order  that  the  mud 
might  be  prevented  from  again  rising  up  in  the  space  newly  compressed.  The  mud  was 
easily  penetrated  by  piles,  but  after  they  had  been  driven  a  few  hours,  no  power  could  either 
drive  them  further  or  draw  them  out.  The  whole  of  the  masonry  was  completed  in  1812, 
the  rise  of  the  lock  being  6  feet  8  inches,  llie  system  adopted  was  found  to  have  been 
far  less  expensive  than  a  cofferdam. 

The  five  connected  locks  at  Fort  Augustus  have  their  foundation  on  a  coarse  open  gravel, 
and  to  construct  them  it  was  found  necessary  to  turn  the  river  Oich.  A  trial  pit  was 
then  sunk  by  means  of  a  steam-engine  of  six-horse  power ;  but  when  a  depth  of  18  feet  was 
obtained,  the  water  accumulated  so  fest,  that  a  pump  well  and  an  engine  of  36  horse-power 
were  required,  which  enabled  the  lock  bottom  wings  and  forebay  walls  to  be  constructed, 
though  during  the  progress  of  these  works,  a  third  engine  of  nine  horse-power  was  used, 
and  when  the  depth  arrived  at  was  25  feet  below  the  surfece  of  Loch  Ness,  the  whole  three 
engines  were  required  to  keep  the  waters  down. 

There  is  a  let-off  or  outfell  between  Corpach  and  Loch  Lochy,  at  Strone,  which  consists 
of  three  sluices,  each  4  feet  broad  and  3  feet  high,  the  siUs  being  on  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  canal,  and  the  inside  feces  of  the  water  surfece  ranging  with  the  bank  line ;  the  water 
falls  9  feet  before  it  reaches  the  rock  on  which  it  fidls ;  the  frames  and  sluice  doors  are  of 
cast-iron,  the  working  parts  being  feced  with  copper ;  the  sluice  doors  are  raised  and  lowered 
by  rack-work,  enclosed  in  cast-iron  cylinders,  placed  over  the  centre  of  each,  and  rising 
1  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  canal  when  full. 

The  length  of  the  canal  operated  upon  by  this  let-off  is  6  miles,  where  it  is  80  feet  wide 
at  the  surfece,  50  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  10  feet  deep,  and  the  three  sluices  when  opened 
lower  the  water  as  follows :  — 

From  10  feet         to  the  depth  of  9  hei 

9  -            -            .  8  -  - 

8  -            -            -  7  -  - 

7  -             -             -  6  -  - 

6  •            •            -  5  -  - 

5  ...  4  -  - 

The  freshwater  lakes  form  374  ™^^  ^  ^^  length,  and  vessels  are  admitted  drawing 
1 5  feet  water. 

The  total  expenditure  from  its  commencement  in  1803  to  May,  1829,  was —      £ 
For  work  p^formed  by  contract  and  measurement  -        -        .         .        .  652,494 
Ditto,  by  day  work  --*-------,     68,099 

Expenses  of  management  for  timber,  machinery,  shipping,  land  purchased,  &c.  261,766 

^  £982,359 

The  price  of  Baltic  timber  at  its  commencement  was  2«.  6dL,  and  got  up  to  7«.  per  foot 
cube.  The  lock  gates  are  of  English  oak  and  cast-iron ;  there  are  fourteen  locks  on  the 
west  side,  and  thirteen  on  the  east  side  of  the  summit.  The  turn-bridges  are  all  cast- 
iron. 

CarUsle  Canal,  1 !{  miles  in  length,  was  executed  under  the  direction  of  William  Chapman, 
a  native  of  Whitby,  at  a  cost  of  about  120,00021  It  conmienccs  on  the  south-eastern  side 
of  Carlisle,  and  fiiiUs  into  the  sea  through  a  height  of  70  feet,  by  means  of  9  locks.  At 
Carlisle  there  is  a  basin  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  first  reach  is  4  miles  in  length :  it 
then  falls  46  feet  by  6  locks,  in  the  length  of  the  next  1}  miles :  it  is  then  nearly  level  to 
Bowness,  and  afterwards  fells  into  the  sea  by  three  locks,  the  lift  of  each  being  8  feet ; 
between  these  are  two  basins,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Solway ;  the  latter  is  on  a  level 
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with  high  water  of  the  lowest  neaps,  and  the  other  is  15  feet  6  inches  higher.  The  depth 
of  water  in  the  canal  is  8  feet ;  the  locks  are  17  feet  wide  and  74  feet  long,  and  the  supply 
is  drawn  from  a  reservoir,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  Eden  are  pumped  up. 

Mr.  Chapman  showed  considerable  ability  as  an  engineer  in  the  execution  of  this  work, 
and  was  very  extensively  employed  tUl  his  death,  which  took  place  29th  May,  1832,  in  his 
83d  year. 

(AesterfieM  Canal  commences  at  Stockwith  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  terminates  at 
Chesterfield.  From  the  Trent  to  Worksop,  a  distance  of  24  miles,  it  rises  250  feet,  and  in 
the  next  9  miles  it  rises  85  feet  Between  the  summit  and  Chesterfield,  a  distance  of 
IS  miles,  the  fidl  is  45  feet ;  between  Wales  and  Hartbill  is  a  tunnel  2850  yards  in  length, 
12  feet  high,  and  9  feet  3  inches  wide. 

Coventry  Canal  commences  on  Fradley  Heath,  and  ends  at  Coventry  ;  it  is  joined  in  its 
course  by  the  Wyrley  and  Essington  Canal,  and  by  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely.  The  first 
11  miles  is  level;  near  Tarn  worth  there  is  a  rise  of  14  feet  6  inches  by  two  locks;  firom 
thence  to  Grendon,  6\  miles,  it  is  level ;  from  the  latter  place  to  Atherstone,  a  distance  of 
2|  miles,  there  is  a  rise  of  81  feet  6  inches  ;  it  is  afterwards  level  to  Coventry. 

Crinan  Canal  crosses  an  isthmus  in  Argyleshire,  commencing  at  Ardresbaig  in  I^och 
Gclph,  and  falls  into  Loch  Crinan  near  Duntroon  Castle. 

Cromford  Canal,  the  engineer  to  which  was  Mr.  William  Jessop,  commences  near  Langley 
Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  The  top  width  of  the  canal  is  26  feet,  and  the 
boats  employed  upon  it  are  80  feet  in  length,  7  feet  2  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  4  inches  deep ; 
when  loaded  with  22  tons,  they  draw  2^  &et  of  water,  and  when  empty  about  9  inches. 
The  tunnel  at  Ripley  is  9  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  Uie  water,  and  from  thence  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch  it  is  8  feet  high :  for  the  construction  of  this  tunnel,  which  is  2966  yards 
in  length,  thirty-three  shafts  were  sunk,  some  of  which  were  210  feet  in  depth  ;  the  cost 
of  this  work  averaged  71  for  each  yard  in  length,  lliere  is  an  aqueduct  bridge  near 
Wigwell  over  the  Derweut,  200  yards  long,  and  30  feet  high,  the  arch  over  the  river 
having  a  span  of  80  feet ;  near  Fritchly  Is  another  aqueduct,  200  yards  long  and  50  feet 
high,  and  the  two  cost  60002^  The  reservoir  of  50  acres  over  the  Ripley  tunticl  is  1 2  feet 
in  depth,  and  contains  2800  locksfidl  of  water,  which  is  discharged  by  a" large  pipe  and 
cock  in  one  of  the  tunnel  pits  ;  the  embankment  of  this  reservoir  is  200  yards  long,  1 56  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  12  feet  wide  at  the  top  :  there  are  two  other  reservoirs,  one  containing 
20  and  the  other  15  acres.  The  engineer  hat  informed  us  that  for  cutting  and  wheeling 
the  clay,  the  price  usually  paid  for  a  stage  of  20  yards  was  SjfL  per  cube  yard,  for  gravel 
4J<i,  and  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  canal  was  80,00021 ;  it  was  completed  in  1793. 

Dearne  and  Dove  Canal  commences  near  Swinton,  and  near  Dunn  passes  through  a  short 
tunnel,  and  terminates  near  Barnsley. 

Derby  Canal  commences  on  the  Trent,  near  Swarkstone,  and  terminates  at  Little  Eaton ; 
there  is  a  branch  to  Erewash  Canal. 

Dorset  and  Somerset  Canal  commences  at  Guns  Cross,  and  terminates  in  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal  at  Wedbrook. 

Droitwiek  Canal  commences  in  the  town  of  that  name,  and  terminates  at  Hawford  Bridge, 
where  the  Salwarp  river  fells  into  the  Severn ;  this  work  is  said  to  have  been  by  Brindley, 
and  is  most  admirably  executed. 

Dudley  Canal  proceeds  from  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal,  at  a  place  near  Selby 
Oak,  and  near  Stonehouse  enters  the  Lapal  tunnel,  which  is  3776  yards  long ;  beyond 
Hales  Owen  is  another  tunnel  623  yards  long,  and  at  Dudley  Woodside  a  third  2926  yards 
in  length,  a  short  distance  beyond  which  the  canal  communicates  with  the  Birmingham. 
There  is  a  branch  canal  two  miles  in  length,  called  the  Black  Delph,  which  fiills  into  the 
Stourbridge  Canal. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasyow  Union  Canal  has  its  commencement  two  miles  west  of  Falkirk* 
at  the  sixteenth  lock  of  Forth  and  Clyde  navigation.  Over  the  Avon  is  an  aqueduct  80 
feet  above  the  surfiice  of  the  river ;  this  canal  terminates  by  a  basin  at  the  Luthian  road ;  it 
is  fed  at  one  place  by  a  suspension  aqueduct,  which  crosses  the  Almond  river. 

EUesmere  and  Chester  Canal  leaves  the  tideway  of  the  Mersey  at  EUesmere  Port,  crosses 
the  river  Ceiriog  by  a  stone  aqueduct,  and  at  Pont  Cysyllte  by  an  iron  one,  and  falls  into 
the  Montgomeryshire  Canal. 

The  Llanymynech  branch  leaves  at  Francton  common,  out  of  which  is  another,  which 
terminates  at  Weston  Lullingfield.  The  main  line  of  the  canal  rises  46  feet  in  the  first  8} 
miles;  from  Chester  to  the  Harleston  locks  is  15]  miles,  with  a  rise  of  131  feet,  by  means 
of  eleven  locks.  From  these  locks  to  Francton  Common  it  rises  115  feet  in  a  distance  of  25 
miles;  from  Francton  Common  to  its  termination  in  the  Montgomeryshire  Canal,  it  is  11| 
miles,  with  a  fell  of  52  feet.  The  branch  from  Wardle  Green  to  Middlewich  is  in  length 
10  miles,  with  a  fell  of  44  feet  4  inches  by  four  locks ;  that  to  Ruabon  Brook  Railway 
is  11  miles  in  length,  with  a  rise  of  13  feet  The  aqueduct  over  the  Dee,  at  Pont 
Cysyllte,  has  a  height  of  125  feet;'  the  pillars  are  52  feet  apart  The  trough  through 
which  the  vessels  pass  is  320  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep,  formed  entirely  of  cast- 
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iron  plates.  The  original  plans  for  this  undertaking  were  made  by  Mr.  William  Jesaop. 
This  canal  unites  the  Severn,  Dee,  and  Mersey,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  navigations, 
commencing  from  the  river  Dee,  in  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  passing  near  EUesmere, 
Whitchurch,  Nantwich,  and  Chester,  to  EUesmere  Port,  on  the  Mersey,  in  one  direction ; 
through  the  middle  of  Shropshire,  towards  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Severn,  in  another  ;  and  in 
a  third,  by  the  town  of  Oswestry  to  the  Montgomeryshire  Canal  at  Llanymynech ;  the 
whole  length,  including  the  Chester  Canal,  being  103  miles.  An  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained for  this  work  in  1793.  Mr.  Telford  was  employed,  and  it  was  the  occasion  of  his 
attention  being  more  particularly  called  to  the  study  of  civil  engineering. 

EUesmere  Port,  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  is  12  mUes  from  Liverpool ;  here  the 
canal  commences ;  from  thence  to  Chester  is  9  miles,  and  frtrni  Chester  to  Nantwich  20 
mUes.  For  the  whole  of  this  distance  the  locks  will  admit  barges  whose  beam  is  14 
feet.     The  perpendicular  rise  from  low  water  in  the  Mersey  to  Nantwich  is  177  feet. 

From  Nantwich  to  Whitchurch  is  16  miles,  with  a  rise  of  132  ieet;  from  thoice  to 
EUesmere,  Chirk,  Pont-y-cysyllte,  and  to  the  river  Dee  1]  mUes ;  above  Llangollen  (in- 
cluding the  Prees  branch)  the  distance  is  38^  miles,  and  the  rise  only  13  feet,  in  all  322  feet 
above  low  water  at  Liverpool.  About  3)  miles  west  of  EUesmere,  at  Francton,  the  canal 
descends  30  feet,  and  from  thence  passes  on  a  level  to  Weston  LluUing  fields  in  one 
direction,  and  in  another  ]Q|  miles  to  Llanymynech,  with  a  &U  of  19  feet,  where  it  joins 
the  Montgomeryshire  Canal. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fifty-one  locks  are  only  calculated  for  boats  of  7  feet  beam.  They 
are  of  tlie  usual  form,  but  the  gates  are  chiefly  of  cast-iron.  For  locks  of  14  feet  beam,  the 
lower  gates,  which  are  in 


two    leaves,    have     cast 

heads,  heels,  and  ribs  in 

separate      pieces,      with 

flanches,  which  are  &st- 

ened  together  with  nuts 

and  screws ;  the  whole  is 

then  covered  with  wooden 

planking.      The  price  of 

the  lower  pur  of  gates  so 

formed  in  locks,  with   a 

rise  of  8  feet   6   inches, 

was    102i,    and   for   the        ^'»"*-  cast-iroi.  loc  ;  plah  akd  .scnoi.. 

upper  gates,  where  each  valve  was  cast  in  a  single  piece,  5921  lOs. :  at  this  time  iron  was 
computed  at  142.  per  ton  delivered.     These  gates  show  no 
symptom  of  decay,  even  at  the  present  day. 

Ca^-iron  Locka  opposite  Beeston  Castle,  Cheshire. 
Here  are  two  locks  rising  17  feet,  built  entirely  with  cast- 
iron  upon  a  stratum  of  quicksand :  they  answered  the 
purpose  admirably,  and,  for  this  peculiar  and  difficult 
foundation,  were  the  best  that  could  be  adopted,  though 
the  cost  in  the  first  instance  was  considerable.  ^K-  M6.    racnoN  or  lock. 

The  aqueduct  over  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog,  between  Chirk  Castle  and  the  village,  is 
710  feet  in  length  ;  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  canal  is  70  feet  above  the  level  of  that 
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of  the  river  below.     There  are  altogether  10  arches,  each  of  40  feet  span ;  the  total  breadth 
at  the  top  is  22  feet,'  that  of  the  water  is  1 1  feet,  and  the  depth  5  feet- 

The  piers  are  33  feet  in  depth,  and  13  in  width,  or  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  span  of 
the  arches  which  rest  on  them ;  these  are  all  constructed  in  stone,  and  in  the  spandrills  are 
longitudinal  walls,  supporting  the  cast-iron  plates  which  form  die  bottom  of  the  canal. 
These  plates  have  flanges  cast  on  their  edges,  and  are  united  by  means  of  nuts  and  screws ; 
on  these  the  sides  of  the  canal,  which  are  5  feet  6  inches  diick,  are  buUt  with  ashlar 
masonry,  backed  with  hard  burnt  bricks  laid  in  Parker's  cement ;  the  outside  was  faced 
with  rubble  stone-work,  like  the  piers  and  arches. 

Under  the  towing-path,  and  beneath  the  gravel,  a  thin  bea  of  day  was  laid,  and  the  outer 
edge  protected  by  an  iron  railing ;  the  iron  bottom  plate  forms  a  continued  tie,  and  prevents 
the  walls  from  spUtting.  This  work  was  completed  in  1801,  at  a  cost  of  20,8982. ;  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  quoins,  coping  and  lining  the  sides  of  the  water-way,  which  is 
of  ashlar  masonry,  is  of  rubble  work  laid  in  good  lime  mortar. 
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Aqueduct  of  Pont-y-  CysyUte  is  4  miles  from  Chirk,  over  the  river  I>ee ;  an  earthen  em- 
bankment was  pushed  forward  until  the  perpendicular  height  became  7£  teeL    The  distance 
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between  the  end  of  this  and  the  north  bank  is  1007  feet,  and  the  river  Dee  is  127  feet 
below  the  water  level  of  the  canal  carried  over  it. 
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To  construct  an  aqueduct  upon  the  usual  principles,  with  piers  and  arches,  100  feet  in 
height,  and  of  a  sufficient  breaidth  and  strength  to  afford  room  for  a  puddled  water-way, 
would  have  been,  not  only  extremely  hazardous,  but  expensive.  Telford,  who  had  already 
carried  the  ShrewAury  canal  by  a  cast-iron  trough  16  feet  above  the  level  of  the  grounc^ 
formed  the  idea  of  doing  the  same  in  the  present  instance,  and  made  a  model  of  a  portion 
set  on  two  piers,  with  the  towing  path  and  side  rails,  which  was  approved  of  and  finally 
adopted.  The  foundation  on  which  the  piera  are  erected  is  a  hard  sandstone  rock ;  their 
height  above  low  water  in  the  river  is  121  feet,  at  the  bottom  they  are  20  feet  by  12,  and 
at  Uie  top  IS  feet  by  7  feet  6  inches.  For  a  height  of  70  feet  from  the  foundations,  they 
are  built  solid,  and  the  remaining  SO  feet  hollow,  the  walls  being  only  2  feet  in  thickness, 
with  one  cross  inner  wall ;  by  this  means  the  centre  of  gravity  is  thrown  lower  in  the  pier, 
and  the  masonry  economised. 

The  width  of  the  water-way  is  1 1  feet  10  inches,  of  which  the  towinff-path  covers  4  feet 
8  inches,  leaving  7  feet  2  inches  for  the  boat ;  as  the  towing-path  stands  upon  iron  pillars, 
the  water  fluctuates  and  recedes  freely  as  the  boat  passes. 

There  are  eighteen  of  these  stone  piers,  besides  those  of  the  abutments,  and  the  total 
expenses,  including  the  embankment,  was  47,0182. 

£ 
The  embankment  cost  .....     6,570 

Masonry        .......  21,162  13  5) 

Iron  work     ...-.--  17,284 


«.    d, 

15  8 


17  51 


£47,018     6  7 


This  aqueduct  almost  rivals  the  works  of  a  similar  kind  left  us  by  the  Ronums.  The 
introduction  of  iron,  however,  for  the  watercourse,  is  a  novelty  with  which  they  were  un- 
acquainted ;  in  this  instance  it  has  proved  admirably  weU  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  applied;  had  a  stone  or  brick  channel  been  constructed  at  this  great  elevation,  it 
could  not  have  been  rendered  so  secure  for  the  passage  of  boats,  as  there  would  have  been 
a  constant  leakage  from  the  motion  and  friction  of  the  water  within  it.  The  cast-iron 
plates  which  form  the  sides  are  strongly  riveted  and  secured  to  those  at  the  bottom,  and 
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wherever  possible,  ties  and  braces  are  introduced :  the  platform  which  supports  the  towing 
path  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  side  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  water  passing 
under  it  prevents  in  a  great  measure  any  injurious  consequences  from  die  swell  occasioned 
by  the  boats  in  their  transit.  The  span  of  the  arches  is  45  feet,  and  their  rise  above  the 
springin  '  7  feet  6  inchen. 

Upon  this  canal  are  two  short  tunnels,  one  500,  the  other  900  yards  in  length,  both  in 
the  rugged  ground  which  lies  between  Uie  rivers  Dee  and  Ceiriog ;  they  are  each  14  leet 
7  inches  high,  14  leet  wide,  and  the  towing-path  covers  4  feet  9  inches,  leaving  9  feet 

3  inches  water-way  ;  this  path  also  stands  upon  pillars,  so  that  the  water,  is  allowed  its  swell 
without  great  interruption. 

The  general  summit  of  the  canal  is  supplied  by  a  navigable  feeder  6  miles  in  length, 
carried  along  the  bank  of  Llangollen  valley  from  the  river  Dee  at  Llandlsilio ;  a  constant 
supply  of  water  being  ensured  by  a  regulating  weir,  which  dams  up  the  Lake  of  Bala  Pool, 

4  nules  in  length,  situated  about  20  miles  fivm  Llandisilio. 

A4jacent  to  Mantwick,  where  the  EUesmere  canal  unites  with  the  Chester,  the  distance 
to  the  Trent  and  Mersey,  or  Grand  IVunk  canal,  at  Middlewick,  u  only  11  miles ;  in  1696, 
an  act  was  passed  to  unite  them  by  a  canal,  and  the  works  were  speedily  completed.  This 
branch  of  1 1  miles  has  a  fell  of  44  feet ;  the  locks  are  82  feet  in  length,  and  7  feet  6  inches 
in  width.  The  canal  is  1 6  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  36  feet  at  the  surfiice,  and  5  feet  deep, 
and  obtains  its  chief  supply  from  the  Dee. 

EreuHuh  Canal,  proceeds  from  the  Trent,  near  the  village  of  Sawley,  and  tenninates  at 
Langley  bridge,  by  uniting  with  the  Cromford  canal.  From  the  IVent  to  where  the 
Derby  branch  locks  down  is  S\  miles ;  from  thence  to  Nutbrook  2|  miles;  from  thence  to 
Cromford  canal  6  miles,  with  a  total  rise  of  about  100  feet  from  the  TVent 

Eateter  Canal,  was  probably  the  first  pound-lock  canal  established  in  England,  fer  we 
find  that  in  1563  the  corporation  of  the  city  employed  John  Trew  of  Glamorganshire  to 
form  a  canal,  which  should  restore  the  navigation  already  rendered  difficult  in  the  river, 
in  consequence  of  a  weir  constructed  across  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  length  of 
this  canal  was  9360  feet,  the  breadth  16  feet,  and  depth  3  feet;  and  several  pools  or 
chambers  were  formed,  300  feet  in  length,  80  feet  in  breaidth  at  the  top,  and  50  fieet  at  the 
bottom,  with  the  sides  walled  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  vessels ;  each  pair  of  gates 
was  25  feet  in  height,  and  each  leaf  20  feet  in  breadth,  furnished  with  iron  and  brass 
work,  that  they  might  be  moved  with  fecility ;  specifications  of  the  work  remain  among 
the  papers  of  the  corporation. 

The  most  ancient  method  of  navigating  rivers  was  by  flashes  of  land-waters,  so  collected 
that  l)oats  could  be  carried  over  the  shoals :  in  this  canal  we  find  the  first  improvements 
were  made  by  John  Trew,  who  constructed  a  number  of  pools  or  locks,  the  vestiges  of 
which  may  still  be  seen,  consisting  of  the  chamber-walls,  partly  buried  in  the  western  part 
of  the  canal,  which  was  cut  in  1699.  In  one  of  the  specifications  above  alluded  to  is  the 
following  entry  :  — **  for  digging  a  pool  between  the  said  two  gates,  which  must  be  300  feet 
m  length  at  least,  and  about  80  feet  in  breadth,  at  the  top  or  surfiu:e  of  the  water,  and  50 
feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  for  walling  the  same  on  both  sides,  for  the  convenient  and 
necessary  passing  of  ships  one  after  the  other.**  These  pools,  or  pylls,  had  each  a  pair  of 
sluices,  and  were  no  other  than  pound  locks,  and  firequent  mention  is  made  of  these  pairs  of 
sluices  in  the  several  conveyances  by  the  Corporation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the 
whole  canal  there  were  at  least  seven  sluices ;  the  pools  were  fed  by  the  river  Ex,  which 
had  a  stake  weir  constructed  across  it  long  before  the  one  of  stone. 

After  the  works  were  executed,  we  find  that  the  Corporation  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Trew,  for  the  canal  could  not  be  entered  at  all  **  tide  and  tides ;  **  it  was  afterwards 
considerably  deepened,  and  other  sluices  added. 

Hie  two  Brothers  of  Viterbo,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  built  a  lock  chamber,  with  a 
double  pair  of  gates,  at  the  Canal  della  Martesana,  as  early  as  1481,  and  it  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  so  novel  an  invention  had  not  found  its  way  from  Italy  into  England  until 
more  than  80  years  afterwards :  the  canals  in  France  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  may 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  sluice  that  could  be  opened  for  the  passage  of  boats;  Adam  de 
Crapone,  employed  by  Henry  II.  of  France  for  these  works,  had,  in  all  probability,  seen 
the  gates  which  shut  the  locks  in  Italy. 

Previous  to  thb  discovery  it  was  not  possible  to  form  an  artificial  canal,  except  in  a  per- 
fectly level  district,  and  we  find  attention  at  once  directed  to  the  improvement  of  inland 
navigation  throughout  Europe  immediately  afterwards ;  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Hol- 
land the  greatest  advantage  was  taken  of  the  discovery,  and  a  most  complete  system  was 
established  for  the  passage  of  vessels  of  very  considerable  tonnage. 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  has  its  course  firom  the  river  Forth,  in  Grangemouth  harbour* 
and  passes  the  Loggie  water  by  a  stone  aqueduct,  and  the  Kelvin  by  another,  when  it  lock* 
down  in  Bowlings  Bay.  There  is  a  branch  to  the  Monkland  Canal  at  Glasgow  2f  miles 
iu  length.  On  this  canal  are  thirty-three  draw-bridges,  ten  large  and  thirty-three  small 
aqueducts.     There  is  a  reservoir  at  Kelmananmuir,  the  area  of  which  is  70  acres,  which 
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ban  >  depth  of  water  at  the  sluice  of  3-J  feet.      Another  Teservoir  at  KiUytb  co 
50  acrea,  and  ho*  a  depth  of  14  feet. 

The  aqueduct  at  Kelvm  is  in  length  429  feet,  and  In  height  above  the  itream 
a  small  junction  caoal  hhs  been  cut  oppogile  the  rifer  Can,  which  imitea  the  Fo 
Cljde  with  Che  riier  Cljde.  The  lock  chambers  are  in  length  68  feet  in  width 
gate*  15  feet,  and  In  the  centre  IT  leet.     Tlie  walla  an  cuttm  and  batter )    the  r 


walls  are  in  freeMone.  ooped  with  whinstone  i  they  were  puddled  at  the  back  to  a  tbUknea 
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and  ends  at  Lincoln  High 
with  gsles  pointed  both  way>, 
lit  the  flood  waters.  At  the 
i^ithom  from  entering  during 
'  I  supposed  that  this 


Fou  Natagation  commences  near  Newburgh  H^l,  4  m 
Into  the  Ouse  on  the  south  side  of  Ae  city  of  York. 

Fon  Dfkt  Navisatia*  bepaa  at  Torksej  on  the  Tn 
bridge ;  it  is  level  througbouL  At  Torksey  is  ■  double  lo 
for  the  putpose  of  damming  up  the  Trent,  and  keepm[ 
other  end  is  another  lock,  for  preienting  the  water  of  thi 
the  time  of  floods.       Torksey  being  the  site  of  a   Romai 

work  was  a  continuation  of  Cserdlke,  made  by  the  Romsns  ;  Domesday  Uook  mentions  tne 
place  as  important. 

Gtamormnilura  ComI  somctinies  called  the  Cardiff,  from  commencing  near  that  town 
on  the  Taff,  near  the  place  where  that  river  enters  the  Penarth  harbour,  which  nver  it 
cTosies  by  an  aqueduct,  and  terminatea  at  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

Gbugac  Paaltg.  mi  Ardnaia  Omal,  begins  at  Port  Eglington,  west  of  the  town  of 
Glasgow,  and  tetmmatea  at  Johnstone. 

Gleaixmi  Canal  runs  ftom  the  Dee  near  Kirkcudbright,  and  termmalea  id  Loch  Ken, 
near  Glenlochar  bridge. 

OIotKoUr  md  BtrheUg  Canai  passes  ftom  the  Serem,  at  Sharpness  Pomt,  and  terminatea 
near  the  city  of  Gloucester.  This  spacious  ship-canal  is  lerel  (hrooghout,  and  capable  of 
floating  TBiaels  of  400  tons  burthen,  there  being  at  least  18  feet  water. ,  Near  the  outer 
harbour,  in  the  Serem,  u  a  breakwater. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  a  ship-cansl  from  the  city  of  Gloucester  to  the 
open  ratuary  at  Berkeley  Pill,  m  the  year  1793,  and  the  works  were  commenced  under  the 
dirertion  of  Robert  Mylnc,  the  architect  of  Blackfriars  bridge,  when  a  bawn  and  entrance  , 
tick  was  made  at  Gloucester,  and  about  8  miles  of  the  canal  on  the  low  ground  was  com- 
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pleted ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1818,  that  it  was  proceeded  with  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Thomas  TeUbrd.     The  proposed  entrance  at  Berkeley  Pill  being  considered  too 
much  exposed  to  the  south-west  winds,  it  was  determined  that  one  should  be  formed 
under  a  projecting  headland  called  Sharpness  Point,  where,  restrained  by  a  rocky  shore  on 
each  side,  the  river  channel  was  the  only  passage  for  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  thus 
securing  deep' water  free  from  sand  and  mud  banks,  to  which  the  flat  shores  of  the  Severn 
are  subject. 

An  entrance  basin  and  extensive  piers  of  nrasonry  were  constructed,  and  by  a  laige  tide- 
lock  the  canal  was  raised  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  Gloucester  basin.     Near  the  Sharp- 
ness Point,  the  canal  is  carried  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  along  the  face  of  a  very  steep  bank 
of  roqk  marl ;  the  outer  bank  being  formed  of  and  secured  by  a  sea^walL 

In  addition  to  the  sea^lock,  which  admitted  vessels  of  SOO  tons  burthen,  another  was 
constructed  for  barges  of  70  or  80  tons.     It  is  high  water  at  spring  tides  at  this  entrance 
at  7  o*clock,  and  the  depth  upon  the  lock-sills  is  from  26  to  28  feet,  at  neap  tides  from 
14  to  16  foet     The  length  of  this  canal  Is  about  16  miles,  its  depth  18  feet;  it  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  river  Frome. 

Grand  Junetian  Canal,  one  of  the  principal  engineering  works  of  Mr.  William  Jessop,  forms 
on  important  link  in  the  system  of  inland  navigation,  by  which  the  capital  is  connected  with 
the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  the  midland  counties.     Within  a  mile  of  its  commencement,  it 
rises  37  feet  to  its  first  summit ;  thb  summit  level  is  4^  miles  long,  and  has  a  tunnel  2045 
yards  in  length,  through  which  the  canal  enters  the  marlstone  ridge  of  the  Uas  formation ; 
it  then  falls  60  feet  into  the  valley  of  the  Nene,  and  continues  on  a  levd  for  IS  miles  to 
Gayton,  from  which  place  there  is  a  branch  to  Northampton.      On  this  level  the  fiunous 
Blisworth  tunnel  is  situated,  3080  yards  in  length,  which  was  completed  in  March,  1805. 
Its  internal  width  is  16^  feet,  the  depth  below  ^e  water-line  to  the  inverted  arch  7  fiset,  and 
the  soffite  or  crown  of  die  arch  is  1 1  feet  above  the  same  line.     The  side  walls  are  segments 
of  a  circle  of  20  feet  radius,  the  top  arch  one  of  8  feet  radius ;   the  side  and  top  walls  are 
2  bricks  thick,  and  the  bottom  or  inverted  arch  1  \  bricks.     The  mortar  was  composed  of 
1  bushel  of  Southam  lime  (blue  lias)  to  S  of  good  sand :  6  inches  under  the  water-line  on 
each  side  of  the  tunnel,  slide  rails  of  fir  5  inches  square,  to  keep  the  barges  off  the  walls 
are  fixed  by  pieces  of  oak  let  into  the  wall  below  them ;   these  rails  project  9  inches  from 
the  wall,  and  at  every  9  feet  a  chock  of  wood  is  fixed  upon  the  rail  for  the  bargeman  to  set 
their  pole  against     This  tunnel  was  contracted  for  at  152.  1S«.  for  every  funning  yard,  the 
soil  being  a  hard  blue  clay,  interspersed  with  two  or  three  thin  rocks.     Sufficient  headUngs 
having  been  driven  at  the  company's  expense  several  years  before,  the  same  contractors  were 
paid  10^  per  cube  yard  for  excavating  the  deep  cutting  at  one  end  of  this  tunnel,  and 
1  Id  per  cube  yard  for  the  other.     The  expenses  of  driving  the  above  headings  was  S6s. 
to  42«.  6d.  per  yard  run ;   nineteen  tunnel  pits,  some  60  feet  in  depth,  were  sunk  for  the 
use  of  the  tunnel,  which  cost  above  30t.  including  steining,  for  every  yard  in  depth. 

The  canal  next  fells  into  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  where  its  level  is  172  feet  below  that 
of  the  Braunston  summit     Following  the  line  of  the  Ouse,  it  passes  close  to  the  town  of 
Stony  Stratford,  whence  a  branch  goes  off  to  Buckingham ;    it  then  continues  to  Lin- 
ford  Magna,  Fenny  Stratford,  and  Leighton  Bustard,  through  the  sands  and  gault  clay 
of  the  green  sandstone  formation,  and  rises  to  the  summit  level  at  Tring  by  a  lockage  o( 
192  feet:  it  attains  this  level  near  Marsworth,  51  m^es  distance  from  Braunston.     The 
summit  level,  3J  miles  in  length,  is  carried  through  a  chalk  cutting  of  SO  feet  in  depth,  and 
passing  by  Berkhamstead  and  Hemel  Hempsted,  the  canal  fiills  into  the  valley  of  the 
Colne,  and  continues  by  King*s  Langley  and  Harefield  to  Uxbridge.     Near  King's  Langley 
is  a  deep  cutting,  on  a  level  of  the  canal,  127  £eet  below  the  Tring  summit    From  Uxbridge 
it  passes  through  a  fiat  district,  and  after  crossing  the  river  Cran  and  Brent,  terminates  m 
the  river  Thames  at  Brentford.     The  total  cost  of  this  great  undertaking  was  2,000,00021 
sterling :    its  entire  length  from  Braunston  to  Brentford  is  90  miles,  the  width  of  the  canal 
at  bottom  is  28  feet,  at  the  water  surface  42  feet,  and  its  depth  4  feet  6  inches :   the  length 
of  the  lock  chambers  is  80  feet,  and  their  breadth  14  feet  6  inches. 
The  reservoirs  which  supply  the  canal  at 

Locks  of  Water. 
Daventry  contains  ------  7205 

Drayton  --.---.  1337 

Marsworth         -------  994 

Stanhope  End  .-.--.  2296 

Tring    ------..  1016 

Old  Wilston  (covers  40  acres)  -  -  -  -  -  1413 

NewWilston     -  -  -  -  -  -  -  1413 

Weston  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  1856 

Each  lock  contains  about  9000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

As  these  reservoirs  are  at  various  levels,  steam-power  is  required  to  raise  the  water 
from  one  to  the  other.     Tlie  principal  engine  at  Tring  is  estimated  as  a  70  horse-power ; 
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its  consumption  of  eoals  is  about  1^  cwt.  per  hour,  with  a  40  feet  lift;  this  engine  vorkn 
at  a  pressure  of  24  pounds,  makes  ten  strokes  per  minutei  and  pumps  up  sufficient  for 
eighty  locks  in  24  hours. 

Mr.  Jessop^s  estimate  for  the  completion  of  this  canal  was  nearly  quadrupled ;  the  follow* 
ing  are  the  lengths  and  lockage,  as  stated  on  the  map  which  accompanied  diis  report :  — 

From  the  Oxford  canal  to  near  Braunston  Mill 

From  Braunston  Mill  to  the  end  of  Long  Buckby  parish    - 

From  the  end  of  Long  Buckby  to  the  end  of  Whilton  pariah 

From  the  end  of  Whilton  parish  to  Stoke 

From  Stoke  to  the  river  Ouse        .... 

From  the  river  Ouse  to  near  Marsworth     -  •  . 

From  Marsworth  to  near  Cow  Roast  ... 

From  Cow  Roast  to  Two  Waters  ... 

From  Two  Waters  to  near  Langleybury 

From  near  Langleybury  to  the  river  Thames 


There  is  a  branch  from  Uzbridge  to  Paddington,  level  throughout  and  20  miles  in  length, 
at  which  latter  place  b  a  basin  400  yards  long,  and  SO  yar£  broad.  The  barges  have 
generally  square  heads  and  stems,  flat  bottoms,  and  carry  60  tons ;  there  are  some  with  sharp 
heads  and  stems,  which  carry  25  tons. 

Grand  Union  Canal  unites  the  Leicester  Union  about  4  miles  from  Market  Harborough 
to  the  Grand  Junction,  at  Long  Buckby. 

Gfrand  Junction  Canal  unites  the  Severn  with  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Grantham  Canal,  from  the  town  of  that  name  to  the  Trent  Bridge  at.  Nottingham. 
There  are  two  reservoirs,  one  of  20  acres,  and  9  feet  deep,  at  Denton ;  the  other,  of  60  acres, 
at  Knipton,  both  executed  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  William  Jessop. 

Gredejf  Canal,  from  Apedale  to  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

JBiartiqiHHil  Gmal  is  a  cut  through  the  solid  rock  to  a  depth  of  19  feet ;  its  length  is  not 
more  than  300  yards. 

ffereford  and  Gloneetter  Canal,  from  Hereford  to  the  tideway  of  the  Severn  at  Gloucester. 
There  are  tunnels  at  Hereford,  Asperton,  and  Oxenhall;   the  first  440  yards  long,  the 
seoNid  1320  yards,  and  the  third  2192  yards. 

Homeatde  Namgation  begpis  in  the  Old  Witham  river. 

H^dder^fidd  Canal  connects  the  river  Calder,  between  a  bridge  called  Coopers,  and  the 
river  Colne  to  Hud^ersfield.  Near  Marsden  there  is  a  rise  of  436  feet,  made  by  forty-two 
locks ;  here  its  summit  elevation  is  656  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  afterwards 
a  descent  of  334  feet  6  inches,  divided  by  thirty-three  locks.  The  tunnel  at  Scout,  through 
a  sand  rock,  is  204  yards  long,  and  that  at  Standedge,  called  the  Marsden  tunnel,  is  5550 
yards  in  length,  17  feet  high,  and  9  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  8  feet ;  each  of  these 
has  a  towing-path.  Mr.  Outram  was  the  original  engineer,  but  Messrs.  Clowes  &  Nicholas 
Brown  were  afterwards  employed. 

jKTuff  and  Lnen  Canal  unites  the  HuU  river  with  Leven  Bridge. 

Ivelchetter  and  Lanu^rt  Canal  connects  these  two  towns. 

Kennet  and  Avon  connects  the  KendH  navigation  at  Newbury  with  the  Avon,  where 
the  latter  river  becomes  navigable  to  BristoL  This  canal  at  its  highest  elevation  is  474 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     There  are  two  aqueducts  over  the  Avon. 

IRdwdfy  Canal,  from  the  harbour  of  that  name. 

Letnctutar  Camd  has  its  commencement  at  Kirkby  Kendal.  The  tunnel  at  Hincaster 
is  800  yards  long,  and  that  at  Whittle  Hills  is  300  yards.  The  aqueduct  of  stone  over 
the  Lune  b  51  fefet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  has  five  arches  of  70  fiset  span  each. 
At  Barkmill,  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  crosses  it  by  an  aqueduct  60  feet  high.  There 
are  two  others  belonging  to  the  Lancaster  canal,  one  at  Garstang  over  the  Wyre,  the 
other  at  Bethorn  over  the  Beeloo.  Thb  great  work  was  the  first  of  the  kind  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Rennie,  and  establbhed  hb  reputation  as  an  engineer. 

Leed9  and  Liverpool  Canal,  uniting  these  towns,  b  one  of  the  boldest  works  executed, 
particularly  for  the  time;  its  rise  to  the  branch  of  the  Bradford  canal  b  155  feet  7  inches. 
It  soon  after  crosses  the  Aire  by  an  aqueduct  of  considerable  length,  and  again  rises  88 
feet  8  inches.  The  Bingley  locks  at  thb  place  consist  of  five  rises ;  and  every  boat  r^uires 
five  locksfiill  of  water,  which  might  be  economised  by  dividing  them.  At  Skiptou  the 
elevation  of  the  canal  above  the  waters  of  the  Aire  at  Leeds  bridge  b  272  ket  6  inches.  At 
Gargrave  it  again  crosses  the  Aire  by  another  long  aqueduct  At  Rainhill  Rock  it  rises 
411  feet  4  inches  above  the  Aire  at  Leeds,  which  b  its  greatest  height.  At  Foulbridge 
the  great  tunnel  commences,  the  length  of  which  is  1640  yards;  the  height  b  18  feet,  and 
the  width  17  feet.     Near  the  tunnel  b  a  reservoir,  comprising  104  acres,  and  containing 
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1,200,000  cubic  yards  of  water.  At  Barrowford,  it  locks  down  70  feet,  then  erooses  Colne 
Water  by  an  aqueduct  At  Burnley  there  la  an  embankment  60  feet  high,  and  IS56  yards 
long ;  and  two  aqueducts,  one  over  the  Broun,  the  other  over  the  Calder :  there  is  also  a 
road  under  the  canal.  At  Gannah  is  another  tunnel^  559  yards  in  length.  Another 
aqueduct  crosses  the  Henbum,  and  at  Grimshaw  Park  there  is  a  fell  of  54  feet  S  inches, 
by  six  locks.  An  aqueduct  passes  Roddlesworth  Water,  and  at  Cophurst  Valley  is 
aiidther  fell  of  64  feet  6  incbei,  by  seven  locks.  Near  Kirkless  there  are  twen^-three 
locks,  which  bring  the  canal  down  214  feet  6  inches  from  the  Lancaster  canal  to  the  Wigan 
basin ;  from  thence  there  is  a  fell  to  Newbur^  of  30  feet 

The  Lady's  Walk,  Liverpool)  to  Leeds  Bridge,  is  127  miles,  and  has  a  lockage  of  844  feet 
6  inches,  vis.  from  Leeds  to  the  summit  level  411  feet  4  inches,  and  then  a  fell  of  433  feet 
2  inches  into  the  basin  at  Liverpool,  which  is  21  feet  10  inches  above  the  Aire  at  Leeds, 
and  56  feet  above  low  water  in  the  Mersey. 

To  James  Brindley  and  Robert  Whitworth  the  engineering  works  upon  this  line  were 
entrusted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  were  executed  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation. The  locks  are  formed  to  receive  boats  70  feet  in  length,  and  with  14  feet  besmo, 
and  the  least  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  is  4  feet  6  inches.  By  means  of  its  water  con-* 
veyance  a  communication  is  at  once  opened  between  Liverpool  and  Yorkshire,  and  agri- 
culture is  benefited  by  it  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Leicester  Navigation From  its  commencement,  at  the  basin  of  the  Loughborough  canal, 

to  its  junction  with  the  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  canal,  there  is  a  rise 
of  45  feet ;  the  whole  was  superintended  by  Mr.  William  Jessop. 

Ldceatershire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  CanaL — Where  this  navigation  commences 
with  the  Leicester,  it  is  175  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  rises  160  feet  to  the  tunnel 
at  Saddington,  and  fells  into  the  Grand  Union  canal  at  Gumley  Hall. 

Leominster  or  Kington  Canal  proceeds  from  the  latter  place  at  an  elevation  of  505  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  crosses  the  Lugg  by  an  aqueduct  at  Kingsland,  and  by 
another  over  the  Rea  passes  the  tunnel  at  Sousant,  1 250  yards  long,  and  unites  with  the 
Severn  and  the  Stafford  and  Worcester  canal.     The  tunn^  at  Pensaz  is  3850  jards  long. 

Leven  Canal  communicates  with  Kingston-upon-Hull. 

Liskeard  and  Loe  Canal  terminates  at  Moorswater,  156  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

London  and  Cambridge  Canal  has  its  commencement  at  Bishop  Stortford  canal ;  twelve 
locks  r^se  it  72  feet,  and  there  is  a  tunnel  340  yards  in  length ;  ten  locks  then  descend 
to  a  second  tunnel,  418  yards  in  length.  At  about  13^  miles  from  its  commencement 
is  a  third  tunnel,  704  yards  long ;  the  canal  locks  down  by  twenty-two  locks  the  next 
12^  miles.  Eight  other  locks  occur  before  it  fells  into  the  Cam  at  Clayhithe  sluice. 
On  the  Whaddon  branch  are  thirteen  locks. 

Louth  Canal  commences  at  the  sea  lock  in  Tetney  Haven,  and  terminates  in  the  river 
Ludd. 

Maeelesfidd  Canal  proceeds  from  the  Peak  Forest  canal,  and  joins  the  navigation  from 
the  Trent  to  the  Mersey ;  it  b  29  miles  in  length,  and  passes  from  the  north  end  of  the 
HaFecastle  tunnel,  to  the  Peek  Forest  canal  at  Marple ;  it  b  32  feet  wide  at  the  snr&cc, 
16  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  5  feet  4  inches  deep.  It  continues  to  a  little  beyond  Congleton, 
a  distance  of  10  miles,  upon  a  level,  where  it  rises  114  feet  by  eleven  locks,  which  occupy  in 
succession  nearly  a  mile  in  length ;  the  canal  then  proceeds  on  a  level  to  Marple.  The 
dimensions  of  the  locks  are  84  feet  in  length,  and  7* feet  6  inches  in  breadth. 

As  this  canal  crosses  several  deep  ravines,  it  was  necessary  to  have  ten  considerable  em- 
bankments, some  of  which  are  80  feet  in  height  The  aqueducts,  whenever  introduced,  are 
of  cast-iron.  These  works  were  executed  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  1825. 

Mandi/ester,  Bo&on^  and  Bury  Ccmal  has  its  commencement  in  the  Mersey  and  Irwi'll 
navigation,  where  there  is  a  rise  of  68  feet  4  inches  by  six  locks.  After  leaving  the  Salford 
basin,  and  proceeding  some  miles,  it  again  fells  by  twelve  locks ;  it  crosses  the  Irwell  by  an 
aqueduct  near  Clifton  Hall,  and  again  near  Bolton :  there  is  a  third  aqueduct  over  the 
BLoach. 

Market  Weighton  Canal  locks  down  into  the  Humbcr,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Trent, 
at  the  Fossdyke  dough. 

Monkkmd  Canal  proceeds  to  Glasgow,  where  it  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  at  a 
point  156  ft.'et  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Monmouthshire  Canal  commences  on  the  Usk  river,  near  Newport :  from  Crynda  Farm 
to  Crumlin  Bridge  the  canal  rises  358  feet. 

Montgomeryshire  Canal  has  a  lockage  of  225  feet  from  Llanymynoch  to  Newton,  where  it 
unites  with  the  Severn.  The  branch  from  Garth  Mill  was  made  by  Mr.  Josias  Je8sop>  and 
has  six  locks,  of  8  feet  each  ;  it  is  15  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  6  feet  deep :  the  Gui1sfi4*l(i 
branch  was  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Buck. 

Neath  Canal  commences  near  Abemant,  and  terminates  in  the  river  Neath. 
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NeufcoMtU-tander-Lyne  extends  to  Stoke-upon-Tr^pt 

Newport  POffndl  Caned  extends  to  the  Grand  Junction  at  Great  Linford. 

North  ffaUkam  and  Dilham  Canal  commences  at  Wayford  Bridge,  and  terminates  at 
Altingbam. 

North  WUts  Canal  proceeds  from  Swindon,  which  is  S45  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
to  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  at  Weymoor  Bridge. 

Norwich  and  Lowestoft  Navigatumt  improved  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Cubitt. 
The  sluice  and  lock  between  the  Lake  Lothing  and  the  sea  bad  their  foundations  laid  at 
SO  feet  below  the  level  of  spring  tides,  and  upon  these  the  side  walls  were  constructed. 
The  substructions  are  10  feet  in  thickness,  50  feet  in  width  between  the  walls,  and 
450  in  length,  the  whole  built  as  an  inverted  arch,  grooved  and  filled  up  solid  to  its  chord 
line.  The  floor  of  the  lock  agrees  with  this  line,  and  is  12  feet  below  the  low  water  of 
spring  tides.  The  lake  was  deepened  by  a  dredging  machine,  which  lifted  from  two  to 
four  tons  per  minute  from  depths  of  10  or  18  feet 

Nottingham  Canal  unites  the  Cromford  canal  with  the  TVent,  and  has  some  collateral 
cuts.  At  Amsworth  is  a  large  reservoir,  with  a  r^pilating,  self-acting,  sluice  which  lets 
out  SOOO  cubicf  feet  per  hour.  This  canal,  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Jcssop,  cost  75,0002. 

Nutbrookt  or  Shejpity  Camd,  extends  from  Shepley  to  the  Erewash  Canal. 

Oakham  Canal  from  the  town  of  that  name  to  the  Melton  Mowbray  Navigation. 

Oxford  Canal  begins  at  Longford  on  the  Coventry  canal,  where  it  is  SI 5  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  its  summit  level  at  Marston  wharf  b  S87  feet :  its  termination  is  in  the 
Thames  at  Oxford,  where  it  is  ld2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Over  the  valley  at 
Brinklow  it  passes  by  an  aqueduct  of  twdve  arches,  each  of  28  feet  span,  and  at  Casford 
and  Clifton  are  two  others.  At  Newbold  is  a  tunnel  125  yards  long,  and  another  at  Fenny 
Compton,  1188  yards  long. 

Peak  Forest  Canal  .b^^  near  Ashton-under-Lyne,  crosses  the  Mersey  by  an  aqueduct 
90  feet  high,  with  three  archev  of  60  feet  span  each ;  then  rises  212  feet  by  sixteen  locks, 
and  afterwards  joins  the  Macclesfield  Canal :  there  is  an  inclined  plane  of  515  yards  long, 
and  204  feet  fell 

PoekUngtan  Caned  oommenoes  on  the  river  Derwent  at  East  Cottingwith,  and  terminates 
at  Street  Bridge. 

Portsmouth  and  Arundd  Camd,  from  Ford  to  Chichester  harbour.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  harbour  by  a  steam-engine.  At  the  east  end  are  two  locks,  one  of  5,  the 
other  of  7  feet,  and  a  basin  at  the  termination  at  Portsea :  fro^i  the  main  line  of  tiie  canal 
in  Chichester  harbour  to  the  canal  at  Cosham  la  15\  miles;  to  Portchester  Lake  it  is  1^ 
miles. 

Regenfs  Canal  unites  the  Paddington  branch  of  the  Grand  Junction  with  the  Conuner- 
cial  Road  Basin,  which  locks  into  the  Thames.  It  passes  under  the  Edgeware  Road  by  a 
short  tunnel,  and  by  another  under  White  Conduit  Street  By  this  canal  the  London  and 
I^verpool  are  united.  The  locks  have  all  double  chambers.  The  tunnel  at  Maida  Hill  is 
370  yards  long,  and  the  other  at  Islington  900  yards. 

RochdaU  CeataL  —  From  the  Calder  navigation  at  Sowerby  Bridge,  it  proceeds  until  it 
locks  down  in  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater*s  canal,  at  Castlefield,  Manchester.  It  has  several 
reservoirs,  a  tunnel  of  70  yards  iu  length,  8  aqueducts,  and  forty-nine  locks.  Its  total  rise 
is  275  feet,  and  fell  438  feet 

JRy«,  or  Royal  Military  Canal  commenoes  near  the  castie  at  Sandgate,  and  terminates  at 
Cliff  End. 

SaUthwry  and  ScMhampton  Canal,  intended  to  unite  these  two  places. 

Sanhey  Canal  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Sankey  Brook,  in  the  Mersey,  and  terminates 
at  St  Helen's.  It  has  eight  single  locks  of  6  feet  fell  each,  and  two  double  locks  of  1 5  feet 
each  ;  there  are  eighteen  several  bridges,  and  near  St  Helen's  is  a  tunnel ;  this  was  the 
second  canal  made  in  England,  that  at  Exeter  being  the  first 

Sheffield  Canal  connects  that  town  with  the  river  Dunn.  It  commences  in  the  township 
of  Tensley,  passing  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  road  to  Atterdiffe  and  Sheffield. 

Shrewsbury  Gnui/ commences  in  Castle  Foregate  basin,  and  terminates  in  the  Ketiey 
canal ;  part  of  the  ascent  is  by  locks,  and  the  other  by  inclined  planes.  At  Langdon  is 
the  first  aqueduct,  of  cast-iron,  over  the  Tern.  The  inclined  plane  at  Wombridge  is  223 
yards  long,  and  75  feet  perpendicular  ML 

Shropshire  Canal  —  From  the  Severn  at  Coalport  to  the  Donnington  Wood  canaL  It 
rises  207  feet  by  an  inclined  plane.  At  Windmill  Farm  is  another  mclined  plane,  of  120 
feet  The  summit  of  this  canal  is  333  feet  above  the  Severn  at  Coalport,  and  120  feet 
above  the  summit  of  the  Shrewsbury  canaL  The  inclined  planes,  introduced  by  Mr.  William 
Reynolds  of  the  Ketiey  iron-works,  is  an  epoch  in  canal  history ;  and  the  Shropshire  canal 
pawing  over  a  rugeed  country  with  a  great  scarcity  of  water,  the  system  usually  adopted 
was  not  found  praeticable.  On  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  up  the  .fece  of  a  steep  bank,  an 
inclined  plane,  350  yards  in  length,  and  807  feet  of  perpendicular  height,  was  ccmstructed. 
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witb  m  ilrong  double  nilroul  upon  it,  to  receive  boats  with  their  carriages.  Wben  the 
boati  arrive  at  tliia  height,  vith  their  load  of  five  tons,  the;  pus  along  ■  level  canal  bi  l\ 
miles,  and  then  descend  bj  an  inclined  plane,  600  jardj  in  length,  and  156  of  perpen- 
dicular height;  they  then,  by  another  level  line  of  canal,  which  is  the  summit,  proceed  to 
Rodwardine  Wood  inclined  plane,  vhich  is  S20  yards  long,  and  ISO  feet  perpendicular 
Ul.      Other  inclined  plants  succeed;  the  whole  works  were  completed  in  1T9S. 

ScimentUhitt  Coal  Cmtai  commenoea  at  Limpley  Stoke,  in  th{  Ktnnet  and  Avon  canal, 
and  terminals  at  Faulton. 

SlagbrdMrt  and  WarBOtmhin  OotaL  —  From  the  river  Severn  M  SCourpcot,  and  unites 
vith  the  Trent  and  Mersey  navigation,  near  Haywood  in  Staffordihire.  Aqueducts  con- 
duct it  over  the  river  IVent  and  Bow  Penk,  Smester  and  StouT ;  there  ate  also  three  tun- 
nels, one  uadet  the  town  of  Kidderminster. 

Stamfoftit  OKJ  Smdbf  OnuJ,  from  the  Don  at  Fiahlske,  to  the  river  Trent  at  Keadby  in 
LtDoolnshire. 

Stourbru^  Gnol. — From  Stewponey  on  the  StaSbrdibire  and  Worcestershire  canal  to 
Stourbridge. 

Staffbrd-apon-Avm  Cmul  commcoces  at  King's  Norton,  and  at  6  miles  from  Birmingham 
joins  the  WorceMer  and  BirminKham.  It  has  four  branches,  one  to  the  l^mworth  quarries. 
SI  milei  long,  another  to  the  Warwick  and  BinninKham  canal,  1}  miles  long,  and  one  at 
Temple  Gnfion  Lime  Walki,  4  miles  in  length,  and  the  other  I  mile  in  lei^h  to  Aston 
Contdow.  Near  Milep<de  Hill  is  >  tunnel,  3S0  yards  in  length,  and  several  soiall 
aqueducts. 

Swauea  Cnul,  ftom  the  harbour,  where  the  Tawe  river  falls  into  the  Pen  Tawe. 

liaiitodi  ObkU,  from  the  tideway  of  the  Tamat,  at  Morwelfaam  Quay  Ba^n,  to  Tavi. 
stock.  Under  the  Morwelhora  dam  is  a  tunnel,  S(i46  yards  long  ;  this  tunnel  hu  460  fnt 
h^ht  of  earth  and  rock  above  it.  The  locks  are  made  Ibr  boats  IS  feet  6  inches  long, 
and  5  bet  iride.     At  Crebar  there  ii  an  aqueduct  100  yards  long,  and  60  feel  above  the 

Hkma  and  Mtdicag  Canal  commences  at  Oravcsend,  and  by  »  tunnel  tbnnigh  the  cinik, 
it  enters  the  Medway  at  Frinsbury. 

The    chalk    fbrawlion, 
through  which  this  tunnel 
is  driven,  was  by  no  means 
bvoursbla     to     its     exe- 
cution :  in  some  places  it 
WIS  found  so  soft  that  it 
crumbled  befure  the  miner, 
and  in  others  so  dense  that 
it  was  necessary  to  blast 
it  witb  gunpowder;  where 
the  cbiJk  was  miied  with 
veins  of  earth,  it  required 
a  considerable  number  of 
stout    yellow    pine    span 
9  inches   in  diameter   to 
support  it ;  these  were  fre- 
quently  croshed  beneath  fit-  »>■  «*"«•  "e>  isiowii  tskkb.. 
the  wdgbl  to  which  they  were  opposed,  and  some  serious  accidents  occurred.      The  thick- 
ness of  the  brickwork  varied  according  to  circumstances ;  at  the  summit  of  the  tunnd  it 
was  14  inches,  and  generally  at  the  springing  IS  iudies.      Hie  space  above  the  brick  arch 
wss  filled  in  with  chalk  and  lime  mortar  as'the  vaul^g  advanced,  and  the  chalk  above 
was  pinned  up  as  securely  as  possible. 

The  length  of  the  tunnel  It  a[  miles,  and  tbe  entire  length  of  the  canal  nearly  T  miles; 
the  passage  round  the  Nore  and  up  tbe  Medway  is  thus  avoided,  and  a  distance  of  nearly 
SO  miles  saved  in  tbe  navigation. 

Whilst  this  tunnel  was  in  progress  the  water  in  the  surrounding  wells,  for  a  very  con- 
siderable distance,  sank  ao  loy  that  it  was  necessary  to  deepen  them  to  obtain  a  su|3ply- 
When  the  salt  water  was  admitted  mto  the  canal  it  affected  all  the  fresh  which  pervaded  the 
chalk  district,  and  materially  injured  the  quality  of  that  which  was  drawn  from  tbe  newly 
deepened  wells,  and  great  expense  was  incurred  by  the  c^npaoy,  who  were  siisisii  H  in 
considerable  damages  for  these  injurious  eAects.  Tbe  eiilrance  tma  the  -  lliames  at 
Graveaend  is  through  »  basin ;  tbe  canal  is  50  feet  wide  and  7  leet  deep  to  where  the  tunnel 
commences,  a  distance  of  4]  miles.  Mr.  William  llenMy  Clarfc,  the  enginaar,  commewed 
the  works  in  April.  I81S.  Tbe  width  of  water-way  in  the  tunnel  at  ti^  is  31  fcel  ^ 
inches,  and  U  bottom  20  feet ;  the  depth  is  8  feet ;  the  towing-path  ii  3  ftet  above  (he 
water,  and  6  feet  higher  the  footing  of  the  brick  arch,  the  clear  width  of  wfaieli  is  about  30 
feel  1  the  occasional  perpendicular  shafts  are  8  feet  in  diameter. 


Thama  and  Stem  Carnal,  from  the  Slroudwmter  euul  U  Wallbrid([e,  near  Sttoud ; 
bryond  Sapperuni  it  pnwgo  the  Tulton  tunnel,  vhich  is  3  miles  and  3  fiu'Iongi  in  leneth ; 
the  •pan  of  the  ■rch  is  15  feet  in  the  dear,  uid  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  above  it  is 
250  feeL  In  tome  portions  niMonr;  has  been  dispensed  with,  the  rock  being  suiGciently 
hard  to  maintun  itielC  The  conel  passes  the  h«id  of  the  Thames,  and  Sedlington  St. 
Mary,  where  there  is  a  branch  to  Cirencester.  At  Latton  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  from 
tlie  Wilts  and  Berks  canal,  and  at  Lechlade  terminates  in  the  Hiamcs  and  Isis  navigalian. 

Trent  and  Mrrtty  commences  at  Wilden  Ferry,  where  the  Derwent  joina  the  TVent ; 
joins  the  Coientty  and  Faieley  canal  at  FridUy  ;  at  Haywood  Mill  the  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  canal ;  and  at  Stoke,  the  Neveastle-under-Lyne  canal,  ll  afterwards 
passes  the  Harecastle  tunnel,  S880  yards  in  length,  and  is  Joined  by  the  Macclesfield 
canal,  and  at  Proton  Brook  unites  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgew^ter's  canal,  and  is  then 
continued  to  Runcorn  Gap,  on  the  rirer  Mersey.  Mr.  Brindtey  projected  this  canal,  and 
commcsced  the  worksj  which  were  completed  by  Mr.  Henshall.  Tliere  are  altogether 
one  hundred  and  twenty  aqueductsrsii  tunnels,  and  ninety-one  locks.  The  lockage  from 
Harecastle  summit  to  the  Trent  is  316  feet,  and  that  ttom  the  summit  of  the  Duke's 
canal  is  926  feet. 

Tttnty  mata  NmigatioK  was  projected  by  Mr.  John  Grundy,  engineer,  in  17S1.  when 
Mr.  Smeaton  was  consulted  upon  the  practicabibty  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  A  navigable 
canal  was  to  be  formed  from  Tetney  Haren  to  the  tipper  end  of  Aringham-out-  Fen,  and 
enee  to  join  the  RiTer  Lud,  or  Louth  River,  between  Ringen  Drain  and  ATingham 
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HarecoMe  ttnmdt  upon  this  canaL  was  constructed  by  James  Brindley,  for  a  distance 
of  2888  yards,  at  a  level  of  197  feet  from  the  highest  summit  of  the  hill  above  it.  This 
tunnel  would  only  permit  a  7  feet  boat,  with  a  moderate  lading,  to  pass  through  it,  and 
then  only  by  employing  lagers  to  propel  it,  a  class  of  men  who*  lying  upon  their  backs 
upon  the  freight,  pushed  against  the  sides  and  top  of  the  roof  wiUi  their  feet,  and  thus 
moved  the  boat  onwards.  The  tunnel  is  only  9  feet  in  width,  and  13  feet  in  height,  and 
occupied  nearly  eleven  years  to  complete ;  and  to  pass  a  boat  through  it  occupied  two  hours. 

In  the  year  1824  Mr.  Telford  commenced  another  tlmnel,  at  a  distance  of  26  yards  from 
that  ahready  described ;  its  length  is  2926  yards,  its  width  14  feet,  and  height  16  feet,  of 
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which  4  feet  9  inches  is  covered  by  the  towing  path,  leaving  9  feet  S  inches  for  the  passage 
of  the  boat ;  the  path  is  supported  by  pillars,  and  the  water  flows  under  it.     There  are 
altogether  fifteen  shafts  sunk  from  the  sur&ce,  the  deepest  of  which  is  179  feet;  they 
were  so  well  set  out,  and  the  headings  so  accurately  driven,  that  the  whole  length  may  be 
seen  at  one  view. 

The  bricks  were  made  from  day  of  superior  quality,  after  being  triturated  by  nuwhinery ; 
the  mortar  was  of  Barrow  lias  limestone,  ground  in  a  mill,  and  when  set  is  quite  im- 
pervious to  water.     The  first  brick  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  February,  1825,  and  the  last  on 
the  25th  of  November  of  the  following  year,  and  the  whole  was  opened  after  not  quite 
three  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  works.     The  total  number  of  bricks  used  was 
8,814,000  in  all,  for  shafts,  culverts.  &c.     The  total  eost  of  all  the  works  connected  with 
this  tunnel  was  1 12,68  U 

£ 
Sinking  15  shafts  9  feet  qiameter  .....        1,610 

Driving  heading  through  hill        .  .  >•  .  •        7,057 

Driving  cross-heading  to  carry  off  water  .  '  -  .  -  470 

Driving  headings  in  coal  measures  to  drain  sand  at  north  end       *  540 

Excavating  body  of  tunnel,  turning  brickwork,  including  timber, 
length  2926)  yards        ......      43,435 

Expense  of  towing  path  ......        9,600 

Expense  of  railway,  6)  miles         .....        7,000 

Expense  of  providing  bricks,  mortar,  centering     ...      22,750 
Labour  upon  mortar  and  centering  .  .       '     •  >        1,537 

Carriage  of  materials        ......        4,060 

Expense  of  open  cutting,  entrances  and  turn-over  bridges  at  each 

end,  workshops,  mills,  engines,  pumps,  damages  of  land  fences,  &c.       1 4.65{2 

£112,681 

Riter  Witham  NamgoHcn,  from  the  city  of  Lincoln  through  Boston,  to  its  outfell  into 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  43  miles.  The  River  Witham,  from  Lincoln  to  Boston,  runs 
in  a  very  crooked  course,  untU  it  reaches  the  extensive  fens  of  that  district  called  Holland 
on  the  south,  and  Wildmore  and  West  Fens  on  the  north,  and  then  passes  through  the  high 
marshes  into  the  great  bay  called  Metari*s  Estuarium.  This  river  was  formerly  navigable 
for  large  vessels,  from  its  outfell  at  the  Scalp  to  Boston,  and  from  thence  to  Lincoln 
barges  and  other  smaller  boats  could  float  at  all  times  of  the  year.     In  the  year  1744 
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surreys  and  levels  were  taken  by  the  Messrs.  Grundy,  engineers,  for  the  purpose  of  unproving 
the  drainage  of  the  low  lands  consisting  of  100,000  acres,  and  rendering  the  transit  of  vessels 
more  oonyenient;  nothing,  however,  was  done  until  some  years  afterwards,  when  John 
Grundy»  the  son,  Mr.  Langley  Edwards,  and  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  were  called  upon  to  make 
a  report  upon  the  state  of  the  drainage,  &c.  In  1761  they  surveyed  it  carefully,  and  found 
the  river  had  so  great  a  tendency  to  silt  up,  that  they  imagined  in  twenty  years  there 
would  be  no  drainage  at  alL  They  therefore  advised  the  formation  of  another  river,  of 
sufficient  depth  or  capacity  to  drain  all  tlie  neighbouring  fens  and  low  grounds,  and  which 
should  also  serve  to  restore  the  lost  navigation  from  the  sea  to  Lincoln.  It  was  decided 
that  the  river  should  be  cut  in  the  shortest  direction  possible  consistent* with  the  lowest 
sur&ee,  so  that  it  might  act  as  an  effectual  drain ;  that  its  dimensions  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  and  discharge  all  the  upland  waters,  branch  rivers,  and  drains ;  that  its 
biuiks  should  be  strong  and  high  enough  to  confine  any  flood  waters  within  them,  and 
force  them  down  im  sea  without  overflowing  the  fens;  that  the  bottom  should  be  made 
with  a  declivity  from  Lincoln  to  the  sea  at  5|  inches  per  mile ;  that  all  the  living  waters 
should  be  collected,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reflowing  force  capable  of  driving  out  any  de- 
posits left  by  the  tides,  by  which  means  the  out&ll  might  be  preserved  open  and  clean ; 
that  the  tides  should  not  be  suffered  to  flow  into  this  new  river,  so  that  its-  depth  and 
dimensions  might  be  preserved.  A  lock,  with  two  pair  of  doors  pointing  to  landward  fer  the 
purposes  of  navigation,  and  one  pair  pointing  to  seaward  to  keep  out  the  tides,  was  provided. 

Ulverstome  Canat  commences  in  Morecombe  Bay  at  Hammenide  Hill,  and  t»minates  at 
Ulverstone.     At  its  entrance  is  a  sea  lock  112  feet  long. 

Wunffick  and  Birmingham  Canal  commences  at  Saltisferd,  and  unites  with  the  Digbeth 
Branch  of  the  Birmingham  Canal  near  Birmingham.  At  Hatton  is  a  rise  of  146  feet  by 
twenty  locks.  At  Knowles  Wharf  there  is  a  rise  of  42  feet  by  seven  locks ;  and  at  the 
Digbeth  Branch  is  a  fall  of  42  feet  by  five  locks.  At  Haseley  there  is  a  tunnel  300  yards 
in  length,  and  another  at  Rowington.  It  crosses  the  Blythe  River,  the  C!ole,  and  the  Rea 
by  three  aqueducts. 

Warwick  and  Napian  Canal  proceeds  fVom  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham  in  the  parish 
of  Budbrook,  and  terminates  at  its  junction  with  the  Oxford  Canal  near  Napton-on-the- 
Hill.  It  crosses  the  Avon  three  times  by  aqueducts,  vis.  near  Warwick  Brid^  Radford, 
and  Long  Itchington. 

Wey  mud  Arun  Junction  Canal  unites  the  Wey  near  Shalferd  Powder  IVrdls  with  the 
Arun  at  New  Bridge. 

WiltB  and  Berkg  Canal  b^ins  at  Abingdon  on  the  Thames,  and  unites  at  Ijcamington 
with  the  Kennet  and  Avon  CanaL  The  branch  to  Wantage  is  f  mile  in  length;  the 
Longcot  Branch  A  mile,  to  Colne  S  miles  1  furlong,  and  that  to  Chippenham  2  miles. 
Where  the  canals  lock  into  the  Thames,  it  is  1 80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

River  Weaver  Navigation — This  river  has  its  rise  in  the  south-west  part  of  Cheshire, 
and,  after  a  circuitous  course,  fidls  into  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  about  50  miles  above 
Liverpool.  From  the  western  tide>lock  on  the  Mersey  to  Winsford  the  distance  is  24 
miles,  and  the  rise  52  feet  only.  There  are  10  locks,  each  80  feet  in  length,  and  18  in 
breadth,  and  the  vessels  employed  on  this  canal  are  from  60  to  70  feet  in  length,  and  17  feet 
in  breadth,  drawing  from  5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  6  inches  water,  when  loaded  with  about 
70  tons.  These  works  were  all  executed  according  to  the  conditions  of  an  act  passed  ia 
the  year  1734. 

In  the  year  1807,  another  act  was  obtained,  and  Mr.  Tellbrd  employed  to  make  a  canal 
from  near  Frodsham  Bridge  to 
the    Mersey  at  Weston   Point, 
below  Runcorn,  a  distance  of  3 
miles  6  furlongs. 

The  works  which  he  executed 
were  the  protecting  piers  at 
Weston  Point,  a  sea-wall  about 
1)  mile  in  length,  two  river  weirs 
at  Winnington  and  Saltersford, 
and  reconstructing  the  locks  at 
Wetton  Brook,  near  Northwick. 

Piers  at  Weeton  BmU  were  constructed  with  the  sandstone  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  by 
their  fermation  the  entrance  into  the  basin  was  extended,  affording  greater  fecility  to 
vessels,  both  for  entering  and  depardng,  than  when  the  entrance  was  at  a  considerable  dis* 
tance  fit>m  low  water-mark.     The  cost  of  these  protecting  piers  was  78352. 

Sea  Bank. For  2000  yards  the  canal  skirts  a  steep  bank  exposed  to  the  south-western 

gales,  from  a  reach  of  upwards  of  ten  miles  of  sea ;  and  the  original  bank  which  pro- 
tected the  canal  had  its  upper  slope  paved  with  rubble  stone,  pitched  on  edge  without 
mortar ;  the  waves  worked  into  thU,  and  softened  the  marl  which  formed  the  banks  of  tha 
canal,  causing  the  rubble  paving  to  sink  into  it. 


F\g.  656.        tscnoM  or  wsir  at  saltkksford. 
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Mr.  Telford  bad  the  old  paving  broken  into  small  maases,  and  laid  in  water  lime  mortar» 
well  grouted,  upon  the  banks  aft^  they  had  been  shaped  with  the  proper  declivity. 


Fig.  688. 


BLIVATIOH  or  SALTBairOKO  WSIR. 


Upon  this  bed  of  broken  stone  in  mortar  was  set  a  pavement  of  seabled  or  roughly 
dressed  stones,  about  16  inches  in  depth ;  these  were  laid  in  mortar,  and  all  the  joints  grouted 
well  in,  which  no  storms  have  penetrated  or  deranged.     Hie  whole  cost  was  17,00(K 

Grand  Western  Canal  has  a  contrivance  which  to  a  certain  extent  supersedes  the  use  of  the 
lock ;  this  is  by  means  of  a  lift,  which  has  some  advantages  in  the  saving  both  of  time  and  water. 
These  lifts  are  46  feet  in  height,  and  consist  of  two  chambers,  with  a  pier  of  maacHiry 
between  them ;  they  are  of  sulficient  dimensions  for  each  to  contain  a  timber  cradle,  in 
which  the  boat  required  to  ascend  or  descend  is  placed.  The  cradle,  when  on  a  level  with 
the  canal,  allows  the  boat  to  swim  into  it,  by  simply  raising  up  a  water-tight  gate  at  die 
end.  The  two  cradles  which  work  in  the  chambere,  when  full  of  water,  or  when  either  or 
both  of  them  contain  a  boat,  balance  each  other  on  very  strong  chains,  whi^  pass  over  three 
cast-iron  wheels,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  water  in  the  upper  cradle  is  kept  about  9 
inches  below  that  in  the  pond,  which  gives  it  a  slight  preponderance^  suflBcient  to  set  the 
machinery  in  motion.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  strength  of  the 
materials.  The  boats  in  this  instance  weigh  about  8  tons,  and  pass  up  and  down  the 
46  feet  in  about  3  minutes,  consuming  2  tons  of  water  only,  whereas  in  the  ordinary  way 

5  tons  would  be  required. 

Wisbech  Canal  runs  from  the  Nene  river  to  the  old  river  at  Outwdl. 
Worcester  and  Birmingham  unites  Birmingham  with  the  river  Severn  at  Deglis,  a  little 
below  Worcester.     The  tunnel  at  Westheath  b  2700  yards  long^  18  feet  high,  and  18  feet 

6  inches  clear  width,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  7  feet  6  inches.  The  tunnel  at  Tardebig  is 
500  yards  long;  that  at  Sbortwood  400;  that  at  Oddingley  120,  and  that  at  Edgbaston 
1 10  yards  long. 

Wyrley  and  Essington  Canal,  from  Wyrley  Bank  to  Birch  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Walsall : 
there  are  several  branches  from  this  canal ;  one  connects  the  Coventry  Canal,  near  Hudders- 
field,  another  Hayhead  lime- works,- another  Lord*s  Hay,  and  another  Essington  Wood 
colliery. 
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Steam  Engine, — The  application  of  steam  to  draining,  mining,  manufiictures,  machinery, 
railroads,  and  navigation  has  so  changed  the  labours  of  the  etvil  engineer,  chat  it  b 
necessary  to  notice,  however  briefly,  its  inventors  and  progress. 

Windmills  are  no  longer  employed  to  exhaust  the  water  from  our  fens,  nor  are  the  rude 
constructions  of  complicated  nuwhinery  under  our  bridges  now  required  to  throw  up 
water  to  our  houses.  The  miner  is  enabled  to  penetrate  to  greater  depths  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  in  search  of  the  ore,  and  the  civil  engineer  has  an  efficient  agent  on  all  occasions 
where  great  power  is  required ;  in  the  various  operations  of  pile-driving,  exhausting  water, 
dredging  and  cleansing  the  bottoms  of  rivers  or  harbours,  moving  weights,  and  in  con- 
structions, it  b  equally  important,  and  thus  new  elements  have  been  introduced  into  hb 
employment  since  tiie  days  o^  Perronet  and  Smeatmi. 

It  b  not  necessary  to  give  a  detail  of  the  various  opini<ms  relative  to  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine  ;  in  the  history  of  the  prc^ess  of  the  useful  arts  none  has  been  more  keenly 
contested :  different  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  put  in  thdr  claims ;  but  the 
efficacy  of  thb  useful  machine  depends  on  several  physical  properties,  and  on  a  variety  of 
mechanical  arrangements,  to  render  them  availaUe ;  and  suppose  these  all  to  have  been 
known  in  the  early  age  df  science,  they  were  not  combined  until  James  Watt  devoted  hb 
mind  to  the  sulqect :  previous  to  thb  period,  the  steam  engine  possessed  extremely  limited 
power,  and  was  inferior  to  other  mechanical  contrivances  as  a  prime  mover :  but  since  hb 
genius  matured  it,  it  has  become  the  source  of  wealth  to  the  British  nation,  as  well  as 
beneficial  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  comfort  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  a  noo- 
nument  to  hb  fimie.  It  must  be  evident  that  the  engine  as  it  now  exists  b  not  the  exclusive 
invention  of  one  individual,  but  the  result  of  discoveries  made  during  the  two  prerious 
centuries:  its  pri^ess  from  its  commencement  b  a  curious  history,  attesting  die  slow 
working  of  the  himian  mind,  and  how  long  a  period  often  intervenes  before  the  genius 
springs  up  who  can  mature  and  render  useful  the  so-called  dreams  of  philosophers. 

It  b  difficult  to  assign  a  time  when  the  properties  of  steam  first  attracted  attention ; 
as  early  as  ISO  years  bdbre  Christ  we  find  some  mention  in  the  writinp  of  Hero  of 
Alexandria  of  a  philosophical  toy,  called  an  aeolipile,  the  principle  -of  which  was  nearl7 
the  same  as  that  which  produces  the  motion  in  Barker's  mill ;  in  America,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  engine  was  ccmstructed  of  21-horse  power  upon  thb  system,  and  its  only  feult 
was  stated  to  be  the  consuming  too  much  fud.  Hib  kind  of  engine  was  first  made  by 
Mr.  Avery. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  Baptista  Porta,  who  invented  the 
camera  obscura,  gives  in  a  ccmunentary  on  the  Pneumatiea  of  Hero  the  design  for  a  steam 
fountain,  which  raised  water  in  a  similar  way  to  the  steam-engine,  the  steam  being  formed 
in  a  separate  vessel  from  that  which  contained  the  water  to  be  raised. 

A  tube  introduced  the  steam  into  the  cistern,  which  was  nearly  filled  with  water,  the 
end  of  the  tube  being  above  the  level  of  the  water ;  the  steam  occupied  the  space  above  the 
water,  and  by  its  elastic  power  forced  the  water  through  the  bent  tube. 

Solomon  de  Cans,  an  engineer  and  architect  in  the  employment  of  Loub  XIII.  of  France, 
showed  that  water  might  be  raised  by  the  ud  of  fire  higher  than  its  own  level ;  hb  publi- 
cation b  said  to  be  the  first  instance  in  which  steam  b  mentioned  as  a  moving  power. 

In  a  copper  ball,  well  soldered  together,  was  a  vent-hole,  through  which  the  water  also 
entered,  and  a  perpendicular  tube,  which  approached  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  ball, 
and  was  carefully  soldered  in.  The  ball,  filled  with  water,  and  placed  upon  the  fire,  soon 
formed  a  quantity  of  steam,  which  having  i|p  escape  prened  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water, 
and  occasioned  it  to  mount  in  the  perpendicular 'tube. 

GwooMni  Bremaxt  an  Italian  engineer,  formed  a  steam  windmill,  which  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  first  instances  of  an  attempt  to  render  thb  power  practically  useful ;  and  in  a  work 
published  about  1629,  there  b  a  representation  of  thb  invention.  It  consists  of  a  boiler 
with  a  spout  directed  towards  a  horixontal  wheel,  and  the  steam  which  issues  firom  it 
b  made  to  strike  against  the  fiat  vanes  or  fioats  contrived  on  its  cbcumference,  pro- 
ducing a  rotary  motion  in  the  wheel,  which  he  proposed  to  transmit  to  machinery  that 
should  raise  buckets,  grind  com,  &c  The  specific  gravity  of  steam  being  low,  no  great 
power  could  have  been  obtained  by  it  when  so  applied ;  and  being  so  rapidly  condcaosed, 
and  so  mudi  resisted  by  the  air,  which  b  twice  its  weight,  its  force  could  not  be  great. 

Edward  Somenet,  Marqub  of  Worcester,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower  for  being  im- 
plicated in  a  plot  at  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  one  day  observing  the  lid  of  the  pot  in  which 
hb  dinner  was  cooked  suddenly  fiy  ofS,  asked  hb  attendant,  **  What  b  to  be  done  in  such 
a  melancholy  den,  unless  we  have  the  liberty  of  thought?"  and  probably  thb  circumstance, 
trifiing  as  it  may  appear,  gave  rise  to  hb  consideration  of  steam  as  a  ocmvenient  motive 
power.  In  hb  Contury  of  Invention,  published  in  1663,  he  shows  **  an  admirable  and 
most  forcible  way  to  drive  up  water  by  fire,  not  by  drawing  or  sucking  it  upwards,  for 
that  must  be,  as  the  philosopher  calleth  it,  *  intra  sphaerum  activitatis,*  which  b  but  at  such  a 
distance.  But  thb  way  hath  no  bounder  if  the  vessel  be  strong  enough ;  for  I  have  taken 
a  piece  of  a  whole  cannon  whereof  the  end  was  burst,  and  filled  it  three  quarters  full  of 
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water,  itoppuig  and  aerewing  up  the  broken  end,  aa  also  the  touch-hole^  and  making  a 
constant  fire  under  it :  within  twenty-four  hours  it  burst  and  made  a  great  crack ;  thna 
haying  a  way  to  make  my  vessels,  so  that  they  are  streiigthened  by  the  fiirce  within  them, 
and  the  one  to  fill  after  the  other,  I  have  seen  the  water  run  like  a  constant  fi>untain  stream 
40  feet  high ;  one  vessel  of  water  rarified  by  fire  driveth  up  40  of  cold  water :  and  the 
man  that  tends  the  work  is  but  to  turn  two  cocks,  that  one  vessel  of  water  being  consumed, 
another  begins  to  force  and  refiU  with  cold  water,  and  so  successively;  the  fire  being 
attended  and  kept  constant,  which  the  self-same  person  may  likewise  abundantly  perform 
in  the  interim  between  the  necessity  of  turning  the  said  cocks.**  The  Marquis  called  thia 
a  semi-omnipotent  engine,  and  says  he  intended  to  have  a  model  of  it  buried  with  him. 

Sir  Samud  Morland,  in  the  year  168S,  exhibited  to  Louis  XIV.  some  new  principles  on 
the  power  of  fire,  by  **  which  when  water  is  evaporated,  it  will  acquire  a  space  equal  to  2000 
times  what  it  was  before ;  and  that  in  such  a  state  it  might  be  made  highly  useful  fi»r 
raising  water.** 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  fiir  1697  is  a  notice  of  a  method  for  draining  mines, 
where  there  is  not  the  convenienoy  of  a  near  river  to  play  an  engine,  with  air-pumps  and 
cylinders  connected  by  an  air-pipe;  which  no  doubt  refers  to  the  inventions  of  Denis 
Papin,  a  Frenchman,  who  first  showed  that  a  piston  working  tight  in  a  cylinder  might  be 
raised  by  boiling  a  little  water  under  it,  and  that  by  cooling  and  condensing  the  vapour 
which  had  raised  it,  a  vacuum  would  be  formed  below,  when  the  atmospheric  pressure 
would  force  it  down. 

The  first  engine  applied  in  England  to  practical  purposes  was  nuuie  by  Thomas  Savery, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  the  year  1698 ;  and  he  suggested  that  it  could  be  used 
fiir  working  mills,  raising  water  to  houses  for  domestic  purposes,  and  extinguishing  fires, 
supplying  cities  with  water,  draining  fens  and  marshes,  propelling  ships,  &c.  This  engine, 
though  so  highly  creditable  to  the  genius  of  its  inventor,  had  some  considerable  defecta» 
particularly  in  its  application  to  the  drainage  of  mines,  the  depths  of  which  had  been  greatly 
increased ;  rendering  it  highly  desirable  that  some  process  of  working  them,  less  expensiTe 
and  difiicult  than  that  ordinarily  adopted,  should  be  resorted  to. 

The  lift  of  Savery*s  engine  was  limited  to  90  feet  perpendicular,  so  that  to  raise  water 
from  the  bottom  of  n  mine  it  was  necessary  to  place  one  at  every  90  feet  of  depth ;  the 
water  being  successively  raised  into  reservoirs,  one  above  the  other.  It  waa  also  found 
that  sufficient  strength  could  not  be  given  to  an  engine  of  this  description,  when  made  upon 
a  large  scale,  and  that  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  very  great. 

J^omcu  Newcomeuy  a  blacksmith  at  Dartmouth,  and  John  Cawley,  a  plumber  of  the  same 
place,  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  defects  in  Savery*s  engine,  and  to  them  we  are  ind^rted 
for  the  first  atmospheric  engine,  for  which  they  took  out  a  patent  in  1705.  Here  the  piston 
was  pressed  down  in  a  cylinder  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  a  vacuum  being  previously 
formed  below  the  piston,  by  filling  the  space  with  steam,  which  waa  then  condensed.  In 
this  engine  there  were  three  principal  parts ;  the  boiler,  which  generated  the  steam,  tb« 
cylinder,  in  which  the  steam  was  condensed,  and  the  beam,  whose  movements  followed  the 
alternate  admission  and  condensation  of  the  steam,  communicating  the  motion  to  the 
rod  of  the  pump.  An  engine  of  this  construction  raised  a  load  ^  7  or  7^  pounds  fiv 
every  square  inch  of  the  suriace  of  the  piston. 

This  engine,  which  soon  came  into  general  use,  received  several  improvements  firom 
Mr.  Beigfaton,  an  engineer,  who  fixed  a  rod  to  the  beam,  called  a  plug-frame^  with  pins  or 
catches  in  it,  which  opened  and  shut  the  valves  with  great  precision  and  r^ularity ;  so  that 
no  attendant  was  required  for  that  purpose,  and  the  engine  thus  worked  itself.  The 
celebrated  John  Smeaton  also  applied  all  his  knowledge  in  mechanics  to  proportion  the 
various  parts,  which  enabled  him  to  construct  machines  of  greater  power,  and  to  perform 
more  work  with  the  same  amount  of  fuel.  A  crank  and  fly-whed  was  added,  which,  from 
the  reciprocating  vertical  motion  of  the  piston,  produced  a  continued  circular  motion. 

The  atmospheric  engine  had  considerable  advantages,  arising  from  the  almost  unlimited 
power  which  could  be  commanded,  which  depended  on  the  range  of  surfiuce  of  the  piston, 
from  the  low  degree  of  temperature  and  pressure  at  whidi  the  steam  was  produced,  so 
that  there  was  little  risk  of  explosion,  from  the  simple  mode  by  which  the  steam  was 
condensed,  and  from  the  power  which  the  engine  possessed  of  opening  and  shutting 
its  valves. 

It  had  also  its  disadvantages,  arising  from  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
cylinder,  during  which  process  a  considerable  quantity  of  steam  was  lost,  and  the  ur 
rushing  in  whilst  the  piston  was  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

Newcomen's  was,  however,  the  first  really  efficient  steam-engine  applied  safely  and  pro- 
fitably to  many  very  important  purposes,  and  no  doubt  to  it  Mr.  Watt  was  indebted  for 
many  valuable  suggestions ;  it  was  exclusively  used  for  sixty  years,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Can,  was  the  cliief  hydraulic  en^e  for  upwards  of  an  hundred.  In  the  coal  mines  it 
was  universally  adopted,  as  it  was  also  in  those  of  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  elsewhere. 

The  great  improvements  made  in  the  steam-engine  by  Mr.  James  Watt  were  condeosuig 
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the  steam  in  a  aeparate  TeaKl ;  removing  the  air  and  water  from  the  condenaer  by  an  air* 
pump;  producing  the  morement  by  the  aid  of  steam  instead  of  atmospheric  pressure; 
giving  the  piston  an  impulse  or  moving  power  both  in  ascending  and  descending ;  con- 
verting the'  alternate  rectilinear  moti<m  of  the  piston  into  a  continued  circular  motion,  so 
as  to  adapt  the  engine  for  impelling  machinery,  and  working  the  steam  expansively,  and 
thus  greatly  economising  the  ftiel :  this  important  engine,  as  completed  by  these  and  other 
improvements,  soon  superseded  all  other  inventions  of  the  kind,  the  principles  which  he  esta- 
blished being  those  in  use  throughout  the  world  at  the  present  day.  His  first  work  is  known 
as  the  single-acting  steam-engine,  in  contradistinction  to  the  double-acting  engine,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  in  consequence  of  that  beautiful  arrangement  which  dlowed  the  steam 
to  enter  alternately  above  and  below  the  piston,  at  the  same  time  forming  the  vacuum 
alternately,  by  which  a  moving  force  was  communicated  to  the  piston  in  its  ascent  as  well 
as  in  its  descent ;  thus  constituting  a  continuous  moving  power. 

To  the  genius  and  sagacity  of  James  Watt  the  whole  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude ; 
and  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  **  Botanic  Garden,"  has  well  asked,  **  Why,  if  at  Rome  a  civic 
crown  was  g^ven  to  him  who  saved  the  life  of  a  single  citisen,  is  not  the  projector  of  the 
steam-engine  considered  worthy  of  being  covered  with  garlands  of  oak?" 

Steamboat  Engine.  —  About  the  year  1736,  Jonathan  Hulls  took  out  a  patent  for  <*a 
new 'invented  machine  for  conveying  vessels  or  ships  out  of  or  into  any  harbour,  port,  or 
river,  against  wind  or  tide^  or  in  a  calm.**  The  power  was  procured  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  against  a  vacuum,  and,  by  some  curious  machinery,  motion  was  given  to  a 
paddle-wheel,  the  continued  rotation  of  which  was  provided  for.  Thb  was  probably  the 
first  attempt  to  apply  the  power  of  steam  to  navigation,  and  which  has  led  to  vessels  so 
propelled  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  making  the  voyage  to  India. 

In  the  year  1775,  M.  Perier  had  a  small  steamboat  on  the  Seine,  and  seven  or  eight 
years  aftorwards  the  Marquis  of  Jouffiray  constructed  one  at  Lyons,  140  foet  in  length, 
and  15  feet  in  width,  which  navigated  the  Saone  for  some  time :  about  the  same  period 
they  were  introduced  into  Scotland  as  canal  boats,  and  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  there 
was  one  which  plied  with  much  success.  But  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Fulton,  an  American, 
had  studied  the  subject,  that  a  really  efficient  vessel  was  built;  in  the  year  1807  he 
launched  one  at  New  York,  .containing  an  engine  made  by  Bolton  and  Watt  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  voyage  was  performed  between  that  city  and  Albany,  a  distance  of  160 
miles,  in  thirty  hours. 

After  Fulton  had  shown  that  steam  might  be  applied  as  a  moving  power  to  ships, 
numerous  other  attempts  were  speedily  made,  and  the  first  steamboat  in  Europe,  after  tiie 
appearance  of  Fulton's,  was  **  The  Comet,"  which  plied  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock. 
*'The  Great  Western,"  built  expressly  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  had  two  engines,  each  of 
225  horse-power ;  her  burthen  1340  tons;  her  paddle-wheds  made  273,000  revolutions; 
her  consumption  of  coal  was  1)  tons  per  hour.  <*  The  British  Queen,"  of  1862  tons,  since 
employed  in  the  Atlantic  navigation,  had  the  diameter  of  the  paddle-wheels  30  feet,  and  the 
power  of  her  engine  was  500  horse. 

Tliese  large  vessels  usually  make  the  voyage  from  Falmouth  to  New  York  in  seventeen 
or  eighteen  days,  their  least  speed  being  89  miles  per  day ;  and  the  average  for  the  whole 
voyage  has  been  190  miles  daily. 

Ijoeoimotive  Enginee After  the  great  improvements  made  in  the  steam-engine  by  Mr. 

James  Watt,  those  of  high-pressure  ceased  to  be  generally  used  by  manufiwturers ;  but 
in  the  patent  obtained  in  the  year  1784,  he  explains  that  his  newly-invented  engine  was 
calculated  to  propel  carriages ;  and  the  manner  by  which  he  proposed  to  effect  this  was,  by 
having  a  bcnler  made  of  wood,  like  a  cask,  to  contain  in  the  inside  an  iron  ftimaoe,  whi^ 
was  to  be  entirdy  surrounded  by  water :  this  simple  apparatus  was  to  be  placed  on  a  car- 
riage, and  the  wheds  worked  by  means  of  a  piston,  the  reciprocating  motion  being  converted 
into  a  rotary  one  by  toothed  wheels  and  a  sun  and  planet  motion.  The  wheels  differed  in 
their  proportions,  in  order  that  the  variable  resistance  offered  by  the  road  might  be  more 
easily  overcome.  The  cylinder  was  to  be  7  inches  in  diameter,  the  length  of  the 
stroke  12  inches,  and  the  number  per  minute  60.  This  carriage  was  to  carry  two  persons, 
but  it  was  never  executed,  as  the  inventor  always  manifested  an  objection  to  high-pressure 
steam. 

In  the  year  1802,  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Richard  Trevithick  for  a  locomotive  car- 
riage; this  was  the  first  attempt  to  adapt  ^e  power  either  to  the  conmion  road  or  a 
railroad,  and  its  principle  was  high-pressure.  The  carriage  had  two  small  wheds  in  front, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  guiding  it,  and  two  larger  ones  behind,  by  which  it  was  driven.' 
The  cylinder,  boiler,  and  fire  were  all  enclosed  in  a  case,  and  placed  low  down  in  the  rear 
of  the  axle,  and  the  large  wheels  could  either  be  worked  together  or  singly,  or  one  could 
go  one  way  whilst  the  other  moved  in  an  opposite  direction ;  their  motion  was  produced  by 
a  spur-gear,  which  had  a  fly-wheel  added  to  it.  The  piston  rod,  outside  the  cylinder,  was 
double,  and  drove  a  cross  piece,  working  in  guides  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cranked 
axle  to  the  cylinder,  and  the  crank  of  the  axle  revolved  between  the  double  parts  of  the 
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piston-rod.  To  this  axle  was  attached  the  first  of  the  toothed  wheels,  and  to  the  axle,  on 
which  were  the  driving  wheels,  was  the  other,  similar  in  sise  to  the  first,  and  worked  by  it. 
The  steam  cocks  were  open  and  shut  hj  a  connection  with  the  crank  axle.  The  fi>ree- 
pump,  by  which  a  supply  of  hot  water  contained  in  the  casing  which  enclosed  the  cylin- 
drical fire-box,  &e^  was  ixgected  into  the  boiler,  was  abo  worked  from  it,  as  was  a  pair  of 
bellows. 

Two  years  afterwards  he  obtained  another  patent,  tn  which  he  specified  the  boiler  as 
cylindrical,  with  flat  ends,  and  an  engine  was  built  in  oonfi>nnity  to  it,  which  worked  on 
a  tram-road  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  South  Wales.  The  wheels,  though  quite  smooth, 
were  found  to  have  sufficient  adhesion  when  the  carriage  drew  ten  tons  of  bar-iron,  and  its 
supply  of  coals,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

In  the  year  1811  Mr.  Blenkinsop  took  out  a  patent  lor  the  first  douUe-eylindered 
engine.  Here  the  boiler  was  circular,  and  the  tube,  whidi  was  connected  with  the  fir^ 
passed  through  the  centre,  and  was  bent  up,  to  form  the  chimney.  The  cylindevs,  partly 
in  the  boiler,  were  vatical,  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  piston  rods  worked  the  con- 
necting rods  by  means  of  cross  heads ;  the  two  cranks  were  placed  below  the  boiler,  and 
made  to  work  two  shafts  fixed  across  the  engine^  on  which  were  small-toothed  wheelay 
working  into  a  larger  one  between  them. 

On  the  axis  of  this,  and  outside  the  firaminA  were  the  drrring  wheek,  one  of  wlueh  was 
toothed  and  worked  in  a  rack  on  one  side  of  the  rulway :  there  were  two  pair  of  plain- 
flanged  wheels,  one  before,  and  one  behind,  the  driving  pair.  This  engine  weighed  5  tons, 
drew  94  tons  on  a  level  at  3^  miles  per  hour ;  its  oonsumption  of  water  per  hour  was 
50  gallons,  and  of  coal  75  pounds. 

In  the  following  year  another  patent  was  taken  out  by  the  Messrs.  Chapman,  in  whieb 
mention  is  made  for  the  first  time  of  fiumen  to  exinte  combustion,  but  we  have  no  account 
of  the  idea  being  carried  into  eSBecL 

Numerous  patents  were  taken  out  at  various  times  by  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  Mr. 
Locke,  and  others,  none  of  which  were  practically  applied  until  April,  1829,  when  the 
directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  nulway  oiSered  a  premium  of  500/.  fi>r  the 
best  locomotive  engine.  It  was  to  draw  on  a  level  plane  three  times  its  own  weight, 
at  the  rate  of  10  miles  per  hour,  which  weight  was  not  to  be  more  than  6  tons.  The  price 
of  the  engine  was  restricted  to  550^,  the  height  of  the  chimney  to  be  15  feet,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  boiler  to  be  50  pounds  per  square  inch  :  it  was  to  consume  its  own  smoke ;  the  whole 
weight  of  boiler  and  engine  was  to  be  supp<Hrted  on  springs,  and  if  the  weight  exceeded  4^ 
tons,  the  engine  waa  to  have  6  wheels. 

In  October  the  trial  was  made  by  three  competitors,  who  owned  the  "  BoekeC,**  the 
'*  Novelty,**  and  the  **  Sans  Pareil ; "  the  ground  chosen  was  on  the  Manchester  side  of  Rain- 
hill  Bridge,  about  9  miles  firom  Liverpool,  where  the  road  was  level.  The  **  Rock^"  the 
production  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  the  engineer  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  rail- 
way, was  the  only  engine  which  performed  the  required  distance  of  70  miles  with  the 
given  load  and  at  the  stipulated  speed.  It  was  constructed  with  four  wheels  not  coupled ; 
the  boiler  was  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  in  dismeter,  and  contained  twenty-five  copper  tubes, 
3  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  the  heated  air  firom  the  funiace  passed  to  the 
chimney. 

The  furnace  at  the  after  end  of  the  engine  was  2  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high  ;  it  had  an 
external  casing,  between  which  and  the  fire-box  was  a  space  of  3  inches  filled  with  water, 
and  communicating  with  the  boiler.  'Hie  cylinders  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  boiler, 
in  an  angular  position,  one  end  being  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  boiler  at  its  after-end, 
and  the  other  pointing  towards  the  centre  of  the  foremost  or  driving  pair  of  wheels,  with 
which  the  connection  was  made  from  the  piston-rod  to  a  pin  on  the  outside  of  the  wheeL 
The  weight  of  the  engine  was  4  tons  5  cwt.  The  prise  was  of  course  awarded  to  Mr. 
Robert  Stevenson,  and  from  this  time  we  may  date  the  successful  application  of  locomotives 
to  railroads. 

Prior  to  this  oompetiti<A  the  greatest  load  drawn  by  locomotives  was  431  tons,  engine 
and  tender  included,  15  tons  at.  10  miles  an  hour,  or  28^  tons  of  goods,  including  waggons, 
while  the  **  Rocket**  and  tender,  weighing  only  7|  tons,  drew  44  tons  gross,  at  the  rate  of  14 
per  hour :  this  great  result  is  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  tubea 
in  the  boiler,  by  which  the  evi^>orating  power  was  increased  to  three  times  that  of  the 
older  engines,  with  40  per  cent,  less  oonsumption  of  fuel,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Sq^oin. 
Since  the  period  above  alluded  to  numerous  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  improving 
almost  every  portion  of  the  locomotive  engine. 

RailwajfB. — Iron  railroads  were  not  in  use  much  before  the  commencement  oi  the  17th 
century :  previous  to  that  time  we  find  wooden  rails  employed  at  the  coal  works  near  New- 
castle, where  one  horse  was  enaUed  to  draw  4  or  5  chaldrons  in  carts,  with  four  rollers  fitted 
to  the  rails,  on  which  they  ran  with  ease.  These  roads  were  about  6  feet  in  breadth  r 
across  them  oak  sleepers  were  laid  from  4  to  8  inches  square,  at  a  distance  of  2  or  S  feet 
apart;  on  their  ends,  the  only  parts  perfectly  squared,  longitudinal  timbers  were  pegged 
down,  6  or  7  inches  in  brcadt-h,  and  5  inches  in  depth,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
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way,  at  about  4  feet  distance  from  each  other.  This  single  road  required  freq'bent  repair^ 
causing  constant  impediments  to  the  carts ;  another  rail  was  therefore  added  to  that  pegged 
upon  the  sleepers,  and  as  this  upper  rail  wore  away  it  was  kept  renewed.  Between  the 
rails  the  roadway  was  made  level  with  the  tops  of  the  sleepers  with  ashea^  so  that  they 
were  in  some  degree  protected  from  the  horses*  feet 

Cast-iron  rails  were  substituted  for  wooden  at  the  Norfolk  colliery,  near  Sheffield,  about 
the  year  1776,  and  were,  perhaps,  the  first  plate  rails  on  record ;  they  were  secured  to  the 
wooden  sleepers  by  nailing  only,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  stone  bearers  for  the  ends  of 
the  rails  were  used  before  the  year  1800.  We  hare  an  account  also  of  a  railroad  laid  down 
as  early  as  1767  at  the  Colebiooke  Dale  iron-works,  where  cast-iron  wheels,  turned  in  a 
lathe^  were  applied,  when  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  if  these  were  running  on  a  pair  of 
iron  plates,  a  great  advantage  would  be  obtained  over  those  employed  upon  common  roads. 

The  plates  were  at  first  of  cast-iron,  very  flat  and  smooth  on  the  upper  surfStoe  to  receive 
the  wheels,  but  having  a  flanch  or  foather  rising  vertically  on  one  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  guiding  them,  which  were  cylindrical,  and  preventing  them  frx>m  getting  off;  these 
were  sometimes  placed  on  the  inner,  and  sometimes  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  rails,  most 
generally  on  the  former. 

Another  variety  of  rail  was  afterwards  made  use  of,  without  vertical  flanches,  the  flanch 
being  formed  up<Mi  one  side  of  each  wheel,  and  the  wheels  arranged  in  pairs  upon  the  same 
axle,  so  that  the  flanches  embraced  the  two  parallel  rails,  or  they  were  placed  inwards  and 
fitted  between  the  lines  of  raiL 

Wroujfkt'iron  bora  were  then  adopted,  S  or  3  inches  in  width,  and  |  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
lying  upon  longitudinal  sleepers  of  timber,  and  fiutened  by  spikes  or  bolts,  upon  which 
ran  similar  wheels  to  those  last  described. 

Caat-iren  bart  were  next  introduced,  with  their  edges  upwards,  on  which  ran  cylindrical 
wheels,  with  other  a  flanch  or  groove  around  them,  to  keep  them  on  the  rail  These  and 
a  variety  of  other  methods  were  adopted  until  the  present  edge-rail  superseded  all  others. 
Mr.  Jessop  used  this  rail  at  Lou^iborough  in  Leicestershire,  and  instead  of  nailing  the 
ends  of  the  rails,  he  united  them  in  a  block  of  cast-iron,  made  to  recave  them,  which  was 
called  a  chair ;  these  were  placed  upon  stone  blocks  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 

In  October,  1880^  a  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Berkinshaw  of  Uie  Bedlington  iron- 
works, Durham,  for  an  improvonent,  capable  of  extensive  application,  which  was  that  of 
fimning  rails  of  wrought-iron,  by  passing  them  when  red-hot  through  rollers  grooved  in 
the  required  form ;  by  this  means  wrought-iron  bars,  with  rounded  tops  of  any  form,  with 
flandies,  may  be  produced  in  lengths  of  18  feet  or  under,  and  when  fixed  on  chairs  S  feet 
distance  firom  each  other  make  an  admirable  and  permanent  railroad. 

Mr.  Blenkinsop  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  locomotive  at  the  collieries  in  the  north  of 
England :  one  wheel  of  the  engine  had  strong  cogs  or  teeth  around  its  periphery,  which 
fitted  into  a  toothed  rack  on  the  rail ;  this  was  considered  necessary  to  prevent  the  wheel 
from  slipping,  or  turning  round  without  advancing. 

In  18S9  the  directors  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  line  employed  Mr.  James  Walker 
and  Mr.  Rastrick  to  enquire  whether  it  were  possible  to  use  the  locomotive  on  a  public 
railroad,  and  a  very  valuable  report  was  made  upon  the  power  of  such  engines,  the  quantity 
of  work  they  are  capable  of  performing,  their  consumption  of  friel,  their  annual  cost,  the 
friction  of  ropes  in  stationary  engines,  the  cost  of  such  ropes,  the  wear  and  tear  of  waggons, 
the  accommodation  to  the  public,  and  the  comparative  safety  of  the  two  modes. 

In  the  year  1830,  when  the  London  and  Birmingham  was  projected,  it  was  considered  that 
one  line  of  rails  would  be  sufficient  for  the  traffic,  and  that  the  whole  might  be  constructed 
for  60002L  per  mile ;  it  was  at  first  intended  that  the  carriages  should  be  drawn  by  horses  at 
the  rate  of  8  miles  per  hour.  Fifteen  years*  experience  has  shown  how  little  the  success  which 
has  attended  railway  transit  was  then  anticipated ;  since  that  time  more  than  73,000,00021 
sterling  has  been  expended  upon  the  leading  lines,  the  interest  of  which  at  5  per  cent., 
requires  that  the  profits  should  not  be  less  than  10,00021  per  day.  Five  times  that  capital  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  various  railroads  now  in  progress,  and  those  projected.  The 
power  of  steam  has  triumphed  over  the  prejudices  which  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  first 
peculations,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  railroads  are  not  only  necessary,  but  in- 
dispensible ;  and  when  a  system,  uniting  public  utility  with  safety,  and  founded  on  integrity, 
shall  be  established  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  will 
no  doubt  be  rendered  more  equal,  intelligence  will  be  spread,  and  the  arts  of  civilisation 
carried  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Hie  execution  of  railways  has  called  into  active  employment  a  very  different  class  of  men 
fiiom.  those  engaged  in  repairing  the  common  roads,  and  the  artisans  who  manage  the  steam 
power,  and  superintend  the  property  of  the  companies,  are  for  more  intelligent  than  were 
the  great  mass  of  attendants  on  the  old  system.  All  the  arts  of  construction  have  been 
essentially  improved ;  new  principles  have  suggested  themseWes,  and  other  materials  have 
been  made  use  of:  iron  has  been  wrought  into  every  possible  form,  and  its  strength  tested 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  railway  engineer ;  the  carpenter  has  exerted  his  skill  to  perfect 
the  works  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  and  many  novelties  have  been  introduced  in  the  art 
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of  framing ;  he  has  implied  timber  and  iron  in  conjunction  to  roof  in  buildings  of  a  span 
which  some  years  since  would  have  seemed  to  defy  his  power.  The  maaon  and  bricklayer 
have  revived  the  principles  of  skew  arches  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  in  some  instances 
improved  upon  them,  and  a  beneficial  impetus  has  been  ^ven  to  every  branch  of  the 
building  art.  Other  sciences  have  participated  in  these  advantages :  in  geology  many  new 
fiusts  have  been  brought  to  light  from  the  deep  cuttings  and  tunnels  driven  through  the 
hills  and  mountains.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  enumerate  the  advantages  which  the 
country  has  already  derived  from  these  works,  and  it  would  be  daring  to  prophesy  what 
may  be  the  result  of  a  more  perfect  system.  Had  the  great  success  attendant  upon  rail- 
ways been  foreseen,  and  an  accurate  survey  made  of  the  levels  throughout  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain,  vast  sums  might  have  been  saved,  the  lines  would  have  been  laid  dovm  more 
in  unison  with  the  general  benefit,  and  due  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  any  future 
or  branch  lines  that  might  have  been  required. 

To  detail  all  the  engineering  works  upon  the  various  lines  would  require  volumes,  and 
all  that  can  be  done  is  briefly  to  enumerate  those  executed*  with  such  observations  on  their 
length,  gauge  of  rail,  and  cost  as  could  be  obtained :  the  government  has  been  careful  in 
providing  for  the  public,  and  numerous  acts  of  parliament  have  been  firamed  ;  the  first  was 
passed  in  1838,  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  (^the  mails  by  railroads;  the  next  which  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  was  in  August,  1840,  for  the  better  regulation  of  railways.  Tliis 
important  act  determines  that  no  railroad  shall  be  opened  to  the  public  until  a  month^s 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  all  railway  companies  shall  driver 
returns  of  the  traffic  in  passengers  according  to  the  several  classes ;  also  of  cattle  and  goods, 
as  well  as  accidents  on  the  line,  and  a  table  of  tolls  and  charges.  A  third  act  received  the 
royal  assent  in  July,  1842,  which  was  for  the  better  r^ulating  of  railways,  and  fi»r  the  con- 
teyance  of  troops. 

Another  very  important  act  received  the  royal  assent  in  August,  1844,  which  attached 
certain  conditions  to  the  construction  of  future  railways  authorised  or  to  be  authorised  by 
any  act  of  the  present  or  succeeding  sessions  of  parliament,  and  for  other  piurpoees  in  rdation 
to  railways.  This  act,  called  Mr.  Gladstone's,  provided,  that  if  after  twoity-one  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  act  for  the  construction  of  any  future  nulway,  the  profits  shall 
exceed  ten  per  cent,  the  IVeasury  may  revise  the  scale  of  tolls,  and  fix  a  new  scale  upon 
three  months*  notice  being  given :  it  sJso  empowers  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint 
an  inspector,  and  to  examine  the  accounts  of  any  company,  and  ensures  a  daily  train  each 
way  to  carry  passengers  for  one  penny  per  mile,  the  average  rate  of  speed  being  twelve 
miles  an  hour  for  the  whole  distance,  including  stoppages :  such  train  to  take  up  and  set 
down  passengers  at  every  station :  the  carriages  to  have  seats,  and  to  be  covered,  and  half 
a  hundred^weight  of  luggage  to  be  allowed  to  each  passenger.  It  also  stipulates  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  sliall  have  electrical  telegraphs  laid  down  at  the  sides  of  the  rail- 
way, to  which  several  otlier  useful  provisions  are  added. 

The  Surr^  Iron  Railway  Company^  was  the  first  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
passed  in  1801.  Its  length  is  nine  miles,  and  the  cost  of  its  construction  was  about  60^0002, ; 
it  had  a  double  line  of  rails  throughout  the  whole  lin^  which  extended  from  the  town  of 
Wandsworth  to  Croydon,  with  a  branch  to  Carshalton.  This  railway  was  not  intended  to 
convey  passengers ;  and  horses  were  employed  as  the  motive  power. 

Hie  Caermarthenshire  Tram-road  was  commenced  in  the  year  1802;  it  is  16  miles  in 
length,  extending  from,  the  lime  works  of  Castell-y-Garreg  to  Llanelly. 

Sirhowey  Tramroad  extends  from  the  Monmouthshire  canal,  near  Nevrport,  to  Srhowey 
furnaces,  a  distance  of  1 1  miles. 

Croydon,  Merstham,  and  Godstone  Railway  was  a  continuation  of  the  Surrey  railway ;  its 
length  was  nearly  1 6  miles,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  9QfiO0L  The  line  was  douUe  through- 
out, with  a  pathway  on  each  side,  24  foet  in  width. 

Oyttermouth  Railway  proceeds  from  that  place  to  the  town  of  Swansea,  a  distance  of  6 
miles. 

Kibnamoci  Railway  is  in  length  9}  miles,  and  extends  to  Troon. 

BuUo-piU,  or  Forest  of  Dean  Railway  *  is  in  length  7^  miles ;  it  commences  on  the  Severn, 
near  the  town  of  Neconham;  there  are  three  short  lines  to  various  coal-mines  in  the 
forest 

The  Severn  and  Wye  Railway  connects  the  two  rivers ;  the  extent,  including  its  nine 
branches,  is  26  miles. 

Monmouth  Railway  proceeds  from  that  town  to  a  place  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  eslled 
Howler  Slade. 

Berwick  and  Kelso  Railway  has  never  been  completed,  but  was  intended  to  unite  the  town 
of  Berwick  with  Kelso. 

The  Jlay  Railway  is  in  length  24  miles,  through  a  mountainous  district ;  it  oommoioes 
on  the  Brecknock  and  Abergavenny  canal,  and  terminates  at  Parton  Cross  in  Herefordshire. 

Uunfihangd  Railway  is  64  miles  in  length,  commencing  on  the  same  canal,  and  ending 
at  Llanfihangcl  Crucorncy,  in  Monmouthshire. 
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7%e  Gro$9momt  Tramroad  b  about  7  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  rise  of  166  feet  It 
commences  at  the  LJanfihangel  railway,  and  terminates  at  Llangua  Bridge. 

Piatrhynmaur  Baiboay,  a  little  more  than  7  mUes  in  length,  commences  at  that  pl^^  and 
terminates  at  Red  Wharf,  near  Llanbedrgocb,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea. 

MamkUad  Rmboty,  after  a  course  of  5  miles,  ends  at  Usk  Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Gloucuter  and  CheUenham  Raiboay  extends  from  the  basin  of  the  Gloucester  and 
Berkeley  canal  to  the  Knapp  toll-gate  at  Cheltenham,  the  distance  being  9  miles. 

Mmnsjfield  and  Pinxton  Railway^  8^  miles  in  length,  commences  at  the  first  mentioned 
town,  and  ends  near  Alfreton,  in  Derbyshire,  after  passing  through  a  country  abounding  in 
minerals. 

Kington  Railway  is  14  miles  in  length,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Hay  railway,  which  it  joins  at  Parton  Cross,  in  Herefordshire.;  it  passes  by  Kington,  and 
terminates  at  Burllnjob,  in  Radnorshire. 

Plymouth  and  Dartmouth  is  in  length  altogether  30  miles:  this  railway  commences  at 
the  Sound  at  Sutton  Pool,  and  terminates  near  the  prison  at  Dartmoor,  in  the  parish  of 
Lydford. 

Stratford  and  Morttan.  —  This  tramroad  is  in  length  16  miles,  exclusiye  of  a  branch  of 
Similes;  it  extends  from  Stratford-upon-Avon  to  Moreton  in  the  Marsh,  the  branch 
lading  to  Sbipston-upon-Stour,  in  Worcestershire. 

The  above  railroads  were  established  solely  for  the  lise  of  miners,  or  the  transport  of 
<M>als  and  minerals,  and  some  for  that  of  merchandise.  We  now  arrive  at  the  period  when 
it  was  considered  that  they  might  be  rendered  available  for  passengers. 

Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway^  being  the  first  on  which  the  locomotive  steam-engine 
was  employed,  excited  considerable  interest,  and  led  to  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  transit  of  passengers,  and  the  establishment  of  the  numerous  lines  which  have 
since  been  laid  down.  Its  length  was  25  miles  SO  chains ;  it  was  opened  throughout  in 
September,  1835:  it  commences  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees  at  Stockton,  and  proceeds  in 
a  southerly  direction  for  4  miles,  where  there  is  a  branch  to  Yarm  Bridge ;  the  mun  line 
turns  to  the  west,  and  afUrwards  to  the  north-west,  by  the  town  of  Darlington,  from 
whence  its  course  is  nearly  north,  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Clarence  nulway.  It 
then  passes  West  Auckland,  and  ends  at  Bishop  Auckland.  The  main  line  has  five  branches, 
making  together  IS\  miles,  the  whole  extent  being  40  miles.  At  the  fifth  branch,  which 
extends  across  the  river  Tees,  is  a  suspension  bridge,  240  feet  in  length  between  the  piers, 
and  SO  feet  above  low  water-mark.  The  gauge  of  the  way  is  4  feet  8^  inches,  ruling 
gradients  1  in  104,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  50,  and  cost  per  mile  9000Z.  The  total  sum  ex- 
pended  to  July,  1844,  was  450,0002. 

Durham  and  Sunderland,  open  throughout  28th  of  June,  1839,  is  in  length  13  miles  20 
chains ;  its  termini  are  in  the  two  towns  above  named ;  the  gauge  of  way  is  4  feet  S^  inches, 
ruling  gradients  1  in  60,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  88,  and  cost  per  mile  14,2SIL  The  total 
sum  expended  to  August,  1844,  was  S01,248£,,  and  the  cost  of  working  the  previous  six 
months  ll,334t 

RedruA  and  ChcueuHtter  Railway,  —  The  length  of  the  main  line  is  9^  miles,  and  that  of 
the  four  branches  rather  more  than  5  miles  additional.  It  commences  at  Redruth  in  Corn- 
wall, and  ends  at  Point  Quay,  in  the  parish  of  Feock. 

MonUand  and  KtrkintiUoch  is  10  miles  in  length,  with  a  branch  of  about  J  mile.  It  com- 
mences at  Palace  Craig,  and  terminates  at  Kirkintilloch,  in  Dumbartonshire. 

Rtimney  Railway  is  in  length  21)  miles,  and  extends  from  Bedwelty,  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  to  Bassaleg,  in  the  same  county. 

ffest  Lothian,  with  its  two  branches,  is  in  length  23  miles ;  it  oonunences  at  Ryall,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union  canal,  and  ends  at  Shotts. 

Cromford  and  High  JPeak  RaUway,  originally  planned  by  Joseph  Jessop,  was  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Woodhouse,  engineer.  An  act  was  obtained  in  the  year 
1825,  having  for  its  object  a  junction  between  the  Cromford  and  the  Peak  Forest  canals, 
through  a  very  mountainous  and  rugged  district,  where  many  obstacles  occurred  to  prevent 
its  being  effected  ;  the  railway  was  substituted  in  lieu  of  it. 

As  Derbyshire  is  intersected  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  extend  northerly  into 
Yorkshire  and  southerly  into  Staffordshire,  the  waters  which  run  to  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  are  divid^,  and  over  these  mountains,  which  are  of  a  limestone  formation, 
the  railway  is  carried  :  it  ascends  to  a  level  of  992  feet  above  the  Cromford  Canal,  and  1270 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  railway  commences  at  the  Cromford  Canal,  where  it 
ascends,  by  two  inclined  planes,  to  an  elevation  of  465  feet ;  the  lower  one  being  580  yards 
long,  rising  204  feet,  the  upper  one  711  yards  long,  and  rising  261  feet.  Each  of  these 
inclined  planes  has  two  stationary  steam-engines  of  20  horse>power,  which  work  endless 
chains,  directed  and  supported  by  pulleys,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  waggons, 
two  of  which,  containing  five  or  six  tons  each,  are  drawn  up  at  a  time,  with  a  velocity 
of  four  miles  an  hour  :    1 23,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation,  principally  through  grit  or  free- 
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stone  rock,  were  necessary  for  the  execution  of  this  portion  of  the  work.  The  railway  pro- 
ceeds from  the  top  of  the  upper  plane  for  a  raile  nearly  level,  af^  which,  at  Middleton,  it 
mounts  another  inclined  plane  of  253  feet  rise  in  706  yards :  here  the  cutting  was  some- 
times 43  feet  in  depth,  through  a  solid  limestone  rock,  where  it  was  necessary  to  remoTe 
33,000  cubic  yards,  and  the  wa^^ns  were  again  drawn  up  by  means  of  two  other  engines 
of  20  horse-power  eadb.  The  railway  continues  level  from  thence,  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  the  limestone  rock  is  cut  through  to  a  depth  of  68  feet  In  the  centre  of  these  cut- 
tings there  is  a  tunnd  of  arched  masonry  105  yards  in  length,  and  the  Via  Gellia  embank- 
ment was  formed  out  of  these  cuttings,  which  amounted  to  168,000  cubic  yards.  At  the 
end  of  the  embankment  the  Hopton  inclined  plane  commences,  which  rises  98  feet  in  457 
yards,  where  are  two  other  stationary  steam-engines :  there  is  then  a  level  for  12  miles,  with 
the  exception  of  2  miles,  which  have  a  rise  of  10  feet  each,  in  order  to  lessen  the  depth  of 
cutting  at  Haven  Lodge. 

The  chief  cuttings  in  this  length  were,  Carsington,  20,000  cubic  yards ;  Bressington, 
58,000;  the  Minington  embankment,  78,000;  Pike  Hall  and  Bumcliif,  40,000  yards; 
the  cutting  near  the  Manchester  road  and  Haven  Lodge,  125,000  cubic  yards;  and  at  the 
Hurdlow  inland  plane,  38,000  cubic  yards :  most  of  these  cuttings  were  throu^^  limestone 
rock,  and  were  blasted  with  gunpowder,  the  material  being  applied  to  form  the  sereral 
embankments. 

At  16  miles  from  the  commencement,  the  railway  ascends  by  the  Hurdlow  inclined  plane 
to  its  greatest  elevation ;  tibis  plane  rises  168  feet  in  a  length  of  850  yards :  there  are  two  en- 
gines of  lO-horse-power  each.  It  then  continues  level  for  nearly  20  miles,  and  the  excavations 
m  this  length  were,  at  Hurdlow  and  Brierlow,  57,000  cubic  yards ;  at  Hindlow,  26,000; 
at  Hill  Head  and  Harpur  Hill,  44,000;  south  of  TurnclifTe,  46,000;  north  of  Tumdiffe, 
47,000 ;  and  at  Ladmanlow  and  Burbage,  62,000  cubic  yards. 

At  Buxton  there  is  a  tunnel  580  yards  long,  21  feet  in  width,  and  16  feet  in  height ; 
this  was  driven  from  the  two  ends,  without  any  pit  or  shaft  being  sunk  ;  the  strata  passed 
through  was  hard  dunch  or  shale,  to  remove  which  gunpowder  was  employed.  The  whole 
of  the  tunnel  is  arched  with  masonry. 

At  Upper  Goyt  is  another  inclined  plane,  which  descends  266  feet  in  a  length  of  660 
yards;  and  the  lower  plane  descends  191  feet  in  455  yards,  which  brings  the  railway  into 
the  valley  of  the  river  Goyt.  Here  are  two  engines  of  20-horse-power  each,  and  the 
excavations  were  about  30,000  cube  yards.  After  thu,  there  b  a  level  of  2^  miles,  which 
was  effected  by  74,000  cubic  yards  of  cutting.  To  this  succeeds  the  Shallcross  inclined 
plane,  817  yards  in  length,  with  a  descent  of  240  feet,  where  there  are  two  other  engines 
of  20-horse-power. 

At  Whaley  Is  another  inclined  plane,  felling  42  feet  in  a  length  of  180  yards,  which 
required  a  cutting  of  18,000  cubic  yards ;  here  the  railway,  after  having  traversed  33  miles, 
communicates  with  the  Peak  Forest  Canal. 

There  are  altogether  fifty-two  bridges,  some  of  which  are  cast-iron.  The  cast-iron  ruls 
were  in  4-feet  lengths,  having  a  pedestal  at  one  end,  and  the  opposite  end  adapted  to  it, 
which  admits  of  a  little  movement  at  the  joint ;  each  rail  weighed  84  pounds ;  so  that  for 
a  mile  of  single  road  about  100  tons  of  rail  were  required. 

The  cost  of  completing  the  railway  was  150,00021,  and  of  the  engines,  reservoirs,  and 
machinery,  30,000/. 

NanUe  Bmkoay  joins  the  town  of  that  name  to  the  shipping  quay  at  Caernarvon. 
Portland  Railway  is  in  length  2  miles ;  it  commences  at  the  ^iory  Lands,  and  terminates 
at  the  castle. 

Dujffryn  Liynvi  and  Port  Cawl  Raiboajf  is  in  length  16)  miles ;  it  commences  at  Uan- 
goneyd,  and  terminates  at  a  bay  called  PwU  Cawl,  at  Newton  Nottaee,  in  Glamorganshire. 
From  its  commencement  it  is  one  continual  descent,  at  first  50  feet  in  a  mile,  then  15,  and 
afterwards  28  feet  * 

BaBockney  Raiboay, — The  main  line  is  4  miles  in  length,  with  a  branch  of  1}  miles,  to  the 
village  of  Clerkston. 

Dulais  Railway  is  8}  miles  in  length,  commencing  at  Aber  Dulais,  and  terminating  at 
Cwra  Dulais,  in  the  parish  of  Cadoxtone-juxta- Neath,  in  Glamorganshire. 

Dundee  and  NewtyU  Railway  unites  these  two  towns  by  a  line  1 1  miles  in  length.  The 
district  through  which  it  passes  is  very  hilly,  and  the  height  of  544  feet  is  overcome  by 
stationary  engines,  and  five  inclined  planes ;  here  coaches  and  passengers  are  drawn  by 
locomotives. 

Edinburgh  and  Diflkeith, — The  main  line  is  in  length  10]  miles,  and  the  three  branches 
64  miles.  It  commences  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  terminates  near 
Newbattle  Abbey  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Eske  river. 

Gamkirk  and  Ghttgow  is  8^  miles  in  length;  it  commences  at  Cargill  Colliery,  near 
Gartsbarrie  Bridge,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  terminates  on  the  road  between  Glasgow  field  and 
Keppoch.  The  locomotive  engine  is  here  employed  for  the  transport  of  coals  and  otho* 
articles  of  commerce. 
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Heck  and  WenlBiridgt  is  7^  miles  from  its  oommencement  at  Heckbiidge  to  Wentbridge, 
in  the  West  Riding  o^  the  county  of  Yorkshire. 

Liverpool  and  MancheMter,  opened  throughout  on  the  1 5th  of  September,  1830,  is  in  length 
38  miles  23  chains ;  its  termini  are  Lime  Street,  Liverpool,  and  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester. 
Hie  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet  8  inches,  ruling  gradients  I  in  89,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  59, 
and  its  cost  per  mile  50,9232.  The  total  sum  expended  to  June,  1845,  was  l,798,506iL,  and 
the  cost  of  working  for  six  previous  months  was  65,6102. 

Canterbury  and  WhiUtahU  Railway:  its  total  length  is  about  6\  miles;  there  are  a  number 
of  inclined  planes,  at  hx  too  great  an  angle  to  permit  the  use  of  locomotives,  except  on  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  line,  consequently,  two  stationary  engines  of  25-hor8e  power,  and 
another  of  15  are  made  use  o£  Near  Canterbury  is  a  tunnel  \  mile  in  length,  12  feet  in 
width,  and  the  same  in  height ;  and  the  highest  elevation  of  the  line  is  midway,  220  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Whitstable. 

Johngton»  and  Ardrottan  Raxkoay  is  22}  miles  in  length,  it  commences  at  the  canal  wharf 
at  the  first  mentioned  place,  and  terminates  in  the  harbour  at  the  latter. 

Bristol  and  Gloueettershire,  —  This  railway  is  in  length  22  miles  I O  chains ;  it  commences 
near  the  floating  dock  at  Cuckold^s  Pitt,  on  the  east  side  of  Bristol,  and  terminates  at 
Gloucester.  The  gauge  of  its  way  is  7  feet,  the  ruling  gradients  1  in  330,  and  the  cost  per 
mile  22,70021     It  was  opened  throughout  on  the  8th  of  July,  1845. 

Bottan  and  Leigh  is  a  part  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  ;  its  length  is  9  miles, 

Bridgend  Railway  is  41  miles  in  length,  and  in  that  distance  rises  190  feet.  It  proceeds 
firom  Bridgend  to  Uie  village  of  Ceffii  Gribbwr,  in  Glamorganshire. 

LianeUy  Railway,  in  the  county  of  Glamorram. 

Clarenee  Railway  commences  at  Samphire  Beacon,  on  the  river  Tees,  and  after  a  course 
of  15)  miles  unites  with  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway.  There  are  also  six  branches, 
which  together  extend  more  than  30  miles. 

Warrington  and  Newton  is  attached  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line ;  its  length  is 
4j  miles. 

WiMhaw  and  CoUneu  Railway  commences  at  Chapel,  and  at  Old  Monkland  unites  the 
Monkland  and  Kirkintilloch  railway ;  it  has  several  branches  to  the  neighbouring  col- 
lieries. 

Leed$  and  Sdby,  in  length  220  miles,  forming  a  portion  of  the  York  and  North  Midland. 

Leicester  and  Swannington  is  15)  miles  in  length.  At  its  commencement  is  a  tunnel 
1]  miles  in  length ;  it  forms  a  portion  of  the  Midland  railway. 

Dublin  and  Kingstown, — This  railway  is  6  miles  and  4  chains  in  length;  at  its  com- 
mencement, the  ruls  are  placed  at  an  elevation  of  20  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  carried 
across  the  streets  of  Dublin  upon  flat  arches  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  breadth  of  this 
▼iaduct  is  60  feet  between  the  parapets,  and  contains  four  lines  of  rails,  which,  after  passing 
this  arched  road,  are  brought  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  boundary  on  each  side  is 
marked  by  a  green  sod  bank,  protected  by  a  quickset  hedge  and  a  deep  ditch. 

From  Mercon  to  Blackrock,  the  road  is  elevated  across  the  strand  at  high  water,  it 
having  the  appearance  of  a  long  mole  stretching  across  the  sea ;  it  passes  through  a  deep 
cutting  among  the  granite  rocks,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff*.  The  cost  of  the  work, 
including  the  locomotive-engines  and  carriages,  was  upt^ards  of  40,00021  per  mile.  The 
width  of  the  gauge  is  4  feet  8)  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  440,  and  rise  in  foet  per 
mile  12.     The  total  sum  expended  to  February,  1845,  was  359,00021 

London  and  Greenwich  was  the  first  railway  which  started  from  the  metropolis ;  its  length 
is  3  miles  60  chains ;  the  rails  are  laid  throughout  on  a  viaduct  composed  of  more  than  a 
1000  brick  arches,  each  of  18  feet  span,  22  feet  in  height,  and  25  feet  in  width  from  side 
to  side.  The  termini  are  at  London  Bridge  and  Greenwich ;  the  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet 
8}  inches  on  a  level,  and  it  was  opened  throughout  24th  of  December,  1838.  It  cost  per 
mile  266,32221,  and  the  total  sum  expended  up  to  June,  1845,  was  986,68221 ;  and  the  cost 
of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  was  15,38421 

Grand  Junction  Railway  is  in  length  82|  miles,  and  the  whole  passes  without  a  tunnel 
from  Birmingham  to  Newton  in  Lancashire,  where  it  unites  with  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line.  Its  course  is  through  or  near  the  towns  of  Walsall,  Bilston,  W<Jverhampton, 
Fenkridge,  and  Stafford,  the  Potteries,  Nantwich,  Middlewich,  Northwich,  and  Warring- 
ton. The  cost  is  stated  to  have  been  1,500,00021  sterling,  or  18,1802.  per  mile;  it  was 
opened  throughout,  4th  of  July,  1837.  The  Birmingham  terminus  is  371  feet  5  inches 
above  the  level  of  low  water  at  liverpool,  which  difference  of  level  is  increased  in  the 
first  15  miles  to  422  feet,  giving  a  rise  of  3  feet  6  inches  per  mile. 

From  Wolverhampton  to  Staffbrd  is  15  miles,  in  which  distance  there  is  a  fidl  of  157  feet, 
or  10  feet  6  inches  per  mile.  From  Staffbrd  to  the  Whitmore  station  b  14  miles,  in  which 
loigth  there  is  a  rise  of  116  feet,  or  about  8  feet  per  mile.  From  thence  to  Warrington  is 
35  miles,  on  a  descent  of  331  feet,  or  9  feet  6  inches  per  mile.  The  remaining  4^  miles  to 
Newton  is  again  a  rise  of  60  feet,  or  1 2  feet  8  inches  per  mile.  The  greatest  inclination  it 
in  the  3  miles  between  Madeley  and  Crewe,  where  it  is  1  in  180. 
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At  Vale  Royal,  about  64  miles  from  Biraiingham,  the  river  Weaver  is  crossed  by  a  viaduct 
of  stone ;  there  are  five  arches  each  63  feet  span,  and  60  feet  in  height,  with  parapets  of 
18  feet,  making  the  total  height  72  feet  above  the  river;  the  length  of  this  viaduct  is  456 
feet.  Four  miles  beyond  is  the  Dutton  viaduct,  composed  also  of  twenty  stone  arches,  each 
spanning  60  feet  Where  the  railway  crosses  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  canal,  there  is  a  bridge 
of  stone  having  twelve  arches ;  the  two  in  the  centre  are  75  feet  span ;  that  which  crosses 
the  canal  is  40  feet,  and  the  others  are  1 6  feet  6  inches.  The  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet 
8^  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  177,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  S9.  The  total  sum  expended  to 
June,  1845,  was  S,597,S17/.,  and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  dx.  months  was 
96,SS6t 

The  NeweoMtU  and  Carlisle:  its  length  is  68  miles.  In  the  first  42)  miles  from  the 
first  named  place,  there  is  a  rise  of  10  feet  S  inches  in  a  mile,  or  1  in  515 ;  in  the  next  6 
miles  there  is  a  fisdl  of  5  inches  in  a  mile ;  and  in  the  remaining  distance,  a  fidl  of  390  feet, 
which  is  SO  feet  in  a  mile,  or  1  in  176.  The  level  at  Carlisle  is  45  feet  higher  than  at 
Newcastle.  At  Middle  Gelt  Bridge,  near  Brampton,  is  a  viaduct  which  crosses  two 
public  roads  and  the  river  Gelt,  at  the  heif^t  of  80  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  over 
which  it  is  carried  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  as  to  prevent  any  bend  in  the  inclination  of 
the  raila  The  arches,  which  are  three  in  number,  are  each  S3  feet  span,  and  are  built  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

This  railway  was  opened  throughout  on  the  18  th  of  June,  1839 ;  the  gauge  of  its  rails 
is  4  feet  81inches,  ruling  gradients  I  in  106,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  50^  and  coat  per  mile 
17,8S8i.  The  total  sum  expended  to  December,  1844,  was  l,852,845iL,  and  the  cost  of 
working  for  the  previous  six  months  64,50121 

NewcoMde  and  DarHngUm  has  Its  termini  at  Rainton ;  it  is  in  length  83  miles,  and  was 
opened  throughout  18th  of  June,  1844.  The  gauge  of  the  way  is  4  feet  8J  inches,  and  the 
cost  per  mile  SO^OOOL  llie  total  sum  expended  to  June^  1845,  was  l,156,S78iL,  and  the 
cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  19,138iL 

Lond(m  aaui  Birmingluxm  Lmm  was  opened  for  public  use  throughout  its  entire  length  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1838.  The  London  terminus  is  at  Euston  Square,  and  occupies 
7  acres ;  a  short  distance  beyond,  at  Psrk  Street,  Camden  Town,  is  a  plot  of  33  acres  of 
ground  covered  with  buildings  of  various  kinds  for  the  use  of  the  engines,  waggons,  car- 
riages, and  luggage  department  These  two  stations  are  united  by  a  deep  cutting,  over 
which  are  seven  bridges :  the  distance,  which  is  \\  miles,  being  an  inclined  plane,  the 
carriages  are  drawn  up  it  by  two  stationary  engines  of  60  horse>power  each,  by  means  of 
an  endless  rope  wound  round  two  cylinders ;  the  trains  on  their  arrival  from  Birmingham 
are  propelled  from  Park  Street  to  Euston  Square  by  their  own  momentum. 

The  tunnel  at  Primrose  Hill  is  1120  yards  in  length,  clear  width  and  height  22  feet; 
the  constructions  throughout  are  of  brick ;  there  are  five  ventilating  shafts  placed  at  r^ular 
distances.     Kensall  Green  tunnel,  3  miles  beyond,  is  in  length  320  yards. 

The  river  Brent  is  crossed  by  a  viaduct  of  seven  arches,  and  a  little  beyond  Watfin-d 
is  another  tunnel,  1  mile  and  70  yards  in  length,  25  feet  high,  and  24  feet  wide;  beyond 
Leighton  Buzzard  is  another  tunnel,  272  yards  long. 

At  Blisworth,  about  5  miles  ftom  Castle  Thorpe,  is  a  cutting  2  miles  in  length,  at 
an  average  depth  of  50  feet,  through  blue  limestone  rock ;  the  quantity  removed  is  said 
to  have  been  1,200,000  cube  yards.  Five  miles  beyond,  where  the  railroad  paw^e^  under 
the  Old  Watling  Street,  is  Weedon  tunnel,  418  yaros  long.  To  this  succeeds  the  Kilsby 
tunnel,  2398  yards  in  length.  At  Beech  wood,  near  Hampton-in- Arden,  is  another  tunnel, 
300  yards  long.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
the  works  were  taken  by  public  contract;  the  company  provided  blank  tenders,  to  be 
filled  up  with  schedules  of  prices,  on  which  an  estimate  was  founded :  at  the  end  of  every 
month,  the  work  was  measured  up,  priced  according  to  the  list,  and  the  amount  paid,  with 
the  exception  of  20  per  cent,  which  was  withheld  until  the  contract  was  finished  according 
to  the  tenders. 

The  stone  blocks  for  the  chairs  were  delivered  at  6f.  each,  and  the  price  for  the 
excavation  of  ordinary  materials  was  firom  It.  to  It.  Sd.  per  yard  ;  the  average  price  of  the 
cutting  13</.  the  highest  price  paid  being  14<i,  which  was  clay,  sand,  and  marl,  with  a  lead  of 
\\  miles  only.  If  the  lead  was  3  miles,  lid.  or  2<2.  per  mile  extra  for  the  leading.  Through 
the  rocks  in  Northamptonshire  it  was  2f.  Sd.  per  cube  yard.  The  average  lead  upon  the 
whole  line  was  1^  mile;  1^  per  yard  was  a^ded  for  stock  found  by  the  company,  as 
^t^S^n^  rails,  &c. 

At  Chalk  Farm  the  company  found  aU  the  materials,  and  paid  the  contractor  7]^  per  cube 
yard,  with  a  lead  of  about  600  or  800  yards ;  he  afterwards  had  8dL  One  shilling  and  two> 
pence  ferthing  per  cube  yard  is  the  true  cost,  after  adding  interest  of  money,  &c. :  this 
amount  does  not  include  the  resodding  of  the  slopes,  nor  any  expenses  which  might  arise 
from  slips,  &c. 

The  London  clay  is  as  easily  worked  in  fine  dry  weather  as  any  other  material,  but  in 
wet  weather  the  labour   is  exceedingly  great.     Tlie  waggons  generally  held  two  cubic 
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yards,  and  some  deiterity  was  always  required  in  filling  them ;  if  too  full,  they  firequentiy 
tilted  on  the  road ;  the  number  of  boxes  in  one  train  vaned  from  8  to  16,  and  the  locomotive 
which'  led  them  averaged  25  journeys  a  day,  3  in  an  hour  being  the  utmost ;  tiliey  worked 
from  6  to  6,  two  houfi  being  allowed  for  rest ;  the  distance  run  was  a  mile,  which  was  done 
with  ease  in  4  minutes. 

Eleven  horses  were  employed  to  lead  the  waggons  to  and  frt>,  from  the  end  of  the  line^ 
after  the  engine  had  left  them,  a  distance  of  600  yards.  The  engine  went  down  a  per- 
manent road,  but  the  boxes  passed  along  a  temporary  one  to  the  end,  the  rope  being 
attached  diagonally,  to  prevent  any  waste  of  power :  the  Scotch  fir  sleepers  employed  cost 
St.  toSs,  6d.f  larch  sleepers  6s.  to  6s.  6d.,  oak  sleepers  at  Coventry  7s.  6d.  A  mile  re- 
quired 3000  sleepers ;  thus  the  saving  in  a  double  line,  if  Sooteh  fir  could  be  used,  would 
be  1200L  per  mile,  compared  with  larch  it  would  be  300L,  and  with  oak  60021  Oak 
sleepers,  upon  a  permanent  road,  will  answer  as  well  as  stone,  and  also  upon  embankments 
for  the  first  4  or  5  years,  after  which  it  is  advisable  to  replace  them  with  stone. 

Fourpence-hal^nny  per  cube  yard  v^as  charged  for  locomotive  power.  The  locomotive 
was  let  at  1^  of  1<2.  per  ton  per  mUe  at  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  but  the  fire 
cost  the  engine-man  from  Ss.  6d.  to  4«.  per  ton,  while  at  Willesden  it  cost  8s.  6<L ;  at 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  -ni  of  a  penny  was  paid  for  the  loan  of  the  engine. 

Efkbankment  at  WiBe$den  Green. — The  extreme  height  is  13  feet,  the  dope  S  to  1 ;  at  the 
end  were  6  roadways.  The  expenses  of  working  on  dark  nights  were  nearly  double  those 
of  the  day,  in  which  period  fit>m  1000  to  1200  cube  yards  of  earth  were  generally  thrown 
out.  The  Birmingham  line  is  111  miles  long,  and  contains  12,500^000  cube  yards  of 
excavation,  which  on  an  average  may  be  taken  at  14<i  per  cube  yard.  The  price  for 
fencing  was  4s.  per  double  yard,  for  tunnelling  SOL  per  ]rard,  ballasting,  laying  the  per- 
manent way,  and  rails,  40002.  per  mile. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  was  pud  a  salary,  and  an  allowance  for  travelling  expenses,  pre- 
paring the  specifications,  and  ftimishing  an  estimate.  Only  13  miles  of  the  road  is  per- 
fectly level,  the  rest  is  by  a  series  of  inclined  planes,  the  least  fiivourable  inclination  being 
1  in  330,  or  16  fieet  in  a  mile.  The  whole  length  is  164  miles  20  chains,  which  includes 
a  branch  to  Leamington  and  Warwick  of  9  miles,  and  another  to  Northampton  and  Peter- 
borouf^  of  44  miles.  The  Birmingham  station  covers  10  acres  of  ground,  and  is  about 
250  fi«t  above  the  level  of  the  London.  The  gauge  of  the  railway  i»  4  feet  8|  inches ;  the 
ruling  gradients  are  1  in  330 ;  rise  16  feet  per  mile.  Its  cost  per  mile  was  52,882iL :  the 
total  sum  expended  upon  the  works  to  June,  1845,  was  6,997,0652L,  and  the  cost  of 
working  for  the  six  months  terminating  at  that  time  was  192,9152. 

ManekuUr  and  Birmingham,  opened  throughout  10th  May,  1842,  is  in  length  31  miles ; 
the  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet  2^  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  378,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  13. 
Its  cost  per  mile  was  61,624Z.,  and  the  total  sum  expended  to  July,  1845,  was  2,031,375/L, 
and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  was  34^7892. 

South'  Wutem  or  London  and  Southampton  was  opened  for  its  whole  length  on  May  1  Ith, 
1840 ;  its  length  is  94  miles  10  chains,  including  the  branch  to  Gosport,  of  15  nules  61 
chains,  and  there  is  no  tunnel  of  any  extent.  Hie  average  earthwork  per  mile  was  about 
142,000  cubic  yards.  The  gradients  nowhere  exceed  1  m  250,  being  rather  more  than  21 
feet  per  mile,  and  the  gauge  of  the  way  is  4  feet  8^  inches. 

The  report  of  the  company,  as  made  up  to  June  30th,  1840,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Expenditure  in  raising  the  capital  and  procuring  the  act 
Land,  compensation,  &c.        ..... 

Works  of  road  and  station      .  .  -  -  . 

Bails,  chairs,  and  sleepers      -  .  -  .  . 

Waggons,  tools,  and  stores     .  -  -  .  . 

Engines  and  carriages  ..... 

Surveying  and  engineering     .  -  -  -  - 

Salaries,  rent,  incidental  expenses,  &c.  ... 

Directors*  expenses    ...--. 
Debentures,  bond  stamps,  brokerage,  &c.        ... 


£ 

f. 

d. 

41,467 

2 

0 

291,200 

2 

5 

1,114,605 

5 

2 

340,006 

0 

7 

59,566 

4 

4 

140,325 

16 

0 

33,448 

19 

7 

24,729 

3 

6 

5,350 

0 

0 

3,687 

11 

10 

£2,054386     5     5 


The  cost  per  mile  was  27,8742.,  and  the  total  sum  expended  by  the  company  up  to  June, 
1845,  was  2,620,7242.,  and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  83,0552. 

Great  Weatem  Railway  is  205  miles  20  chains  in  length  ;  the  termini  are  at  Paddington, 
London,  and  Temple  Mead,  Bristol.     Mr.  Brunei  was  the  engineer. 

The  Box  tunnel,  between  Cheltenham  and  Bath,  is  in  one  part  400  feet  below  thesurfiice; 
it  is  9680  feet  in  length,  35  in  width,  and  39  high.  There  are  13  shafts,  varying  in  depth 
from  80  to  306  feet.  The  quantity  excavated  was  414,000  cubic  yards,  and  the  brickwork 
and  masonry  more  than  54,000  cubic  yards.     Thirty  millions  of  bricks  were  used ;  a  ton 
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89,197 

11 

S 

720,523 

16 

3 

3,427,429 

12 

3 

926,052 

9 

11 

19,600 
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5 

386,900 

8 

4 

139,859 

3 

0 

16,528 

10 

10 

55,81 5 

9 

6 

29,104 
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ia357 
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55,751 
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0 

£5,877,120 

7 

8 
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of  gunpowder  and  the  same  weight  of  candles  were  consumed  every  week  for  %\  years, 
1 100  men  and  250  horses  being  constantly  employed. 

The  rock  is  fireestone,  and  the  water  poured  in  with  such  violence  that,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  use  of  the  pumps,  it  filled  the  tunnel,  and  rose  to  a  height  of  5/&  feet  in  the 
shaft ;  this  lUfficulty  was  at  length  overcome  by  means  of  an  additional  engine  of  50-horse^ 
power,  discharging  32,000  hogsheads  per  day. 

The  inclined  plane  through  this  tunnel  is  1  in  100;  instead  of  the  ordinary  rails  thin 
plates  of  iron  are  substituted,  their  inner  edges  being  supported  upon  a  thick  felt,  which 
causes  the  rails  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  passing  engines,  and  retard  its  progress. 

The  bridge  at  Maidenhead,  crossing  the  Thames,  has  10  brick  arches;  the  two  principal 
are  128  feet  span,  the  others  are  from  15  to  25. 

The  gauge  of  the  way  is  7  feet,  the  ruling  gradients  1  in  100,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  52. 
It  cost  per  mile  56,372^,  and  the  total  sum  expended  upon  the  entire  work  to  June^  1 845, 
was  7,717,0432.,  and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  was  158,367iL 

Tlie  cost  to  the  30th  June,  1841,  when  the  railroad  was  opened,  was  thus  stated :  — 

Expenses  before  the  act  .  -  . 

LAnd  and  compensation  ... 

Works   -  -  -  - 

Permanent  way,  timber  rails,  &c 

Premises  in  Princes  Street,  Bank 

Engines  and  carriages    .... 

Engineering,  surveying,  &c.  &c 

Land  valuers,  &c  .... 

Law  charges,  conveyancing,  &c.  -  -  - 

Ftoliamentary  expenses .  -  -  - 

Stamps  for  debentures    .  -  -  - 

Office  expenses,  direction,  salaries,  &c    - 


JVesftm  and  Wyrt  Raihoay^  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  town  of  Preston  with  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Wyre,  is  19J  miles  in  length,  was  opened  on  the  16th  of  July,  1 84a 
The  gradients  nowhere  exceed  7  or  8  feet  per  mile.  Hie  gauge  of  the  way  is  4  feet  8^  inches, 
the  ruling  gradients  are  1  in  264,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  20,  and  the  cost  per  mile  22,26  U 
The  total  sum  expended  to  February,  1845,  was  490,030^,  and  the  cost  of  workmg  for  the 
previous  six  months  7,5812. 

North  Union  has  its  termini  at  Preston  and  Peak  Side  station,  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway ;  its  length  is  46  miles  30  cludns,  and  was  opened  throughout  the  3 1st 
October,  1838.  T^e  gauge  of  its  way  is  7  feet  8}  inches,  its  ruling  gradients  1  in  100^  its 
rise  in  feet  per  mile  52,  and  its  cost  per  mile  27,32621  The  total  sum  expended  to  June. 
1845,  was  1,060,5502.,  and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  27,0102. 

London  and  Croydon  Raihoay  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  June,  1839,  the  whole  distance 
between  the  two  termini  being  lOJ  miles.  This  railway  may  be  said  to  commence  where 
it  unites  with  the  Tendon  and  Greenwich,  at  Corbett's  Lane,  although  it  has  an  indepoident 
station  at  the  London  terminus.     The  distance  from  the  station  to  Corbett*s  Lane  is  1  mile 

»  

60  chains,  and  the  rails  branch  off  in  a  curve  of  90  chains  radius ;  the  railway  then  proceeds 
along  an  embankment,  20  feet  in  height,  to  New  Cross,  where  it  enters  a  deep  cutting ;  at 
New  Cross  b  a  station,  occupying  three  acres  of  ground,  where  there  are  numerous  offices, 
stationary  pumping  engines,  workshops,  and  sheds  for  the  carriages,  and  looomotives. 
Hie  high  Dover  road  here  crosses  the  railway  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  SO  feet  span,  and 
a  height  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  of  14  feet  6  inches. 

The  railway  from  this  station  rises  up  an  inclined  plane  for  the  length  of  3  miles  and 
50  chains,  and  during  its  course  passes  under  six  brick  bridges ;  the  cutting  is  in  some 
places  60  and  80  feet  m  depth.  After  arriving  at  the  Dartmouth  Arms  8tati<m,  the  line  is 
nearly  level,  the  greatest  deviation  from  the  horixontal  being  1  in  660. 

The  Croydon  station  occupies  an  area  of  seven  acres,  and  contains  offices,  waiting-rooms, 
sheds,  &c.  The  gauge  of  its  rails  is  4  feet  8|  inches  ;  ruling  gradients  1  in  100;  rise  in 
feet  per  mile  52  feet  The  cost  per  mile  was  80,40021,  and  the  total  sum  expended  to  July, 
1845,  was  842,59221,  and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  was  18,722£i 

BrandUng  Junction  connects  Gateshead  with  SouUi  Shields,  in  Durham ;  it  was  opened 
to  the  public  the  5th  of  September,  1839;  this  railway  now  forms  part  of  the  property  of 
the  Newcastle  and  Darlington  Junction  railway. 

HvU  and  Sdby  Railway  is  3 1  miles  in  length,  and  commences  at  the  Humber  dock,  and 
crossing  the  Ouse  by  an  iron  bridge  joins  the  Leeds  and  Selby  line,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Doncaster  road ;  this  line  is  said  to  be  the  most  level  of  any  hitherto  executed,  and  was 
opened  throughout  on  the  1st  of  July,  1840. 
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There  are  iron  bridges  over  the  Derwent,  at  Wreple,  and  the  Ouse,  at  Svlby.  The 
greater  part  of  the  line  is  laid  with  longitudinal  timbers  and  cross  sleepers.  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Burgess  vrere  the  engineers.  The  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet  Slinches,  ruling 
gradients  1  in  240»  rise  in  feet  per  mile  22,  and  cost  per  mile  22,290/1  The  total  sum 
expended  to  June,  1845,  was  702, 173^.*  and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months 
20,5871 

Brittai  and  Exeter  Railway  is  76}  miles  in  length,  and  chiefly  throuf^  a  level  country  ; 
its  termini  are  at  the  stations  of  the  Great  Western  at  Bristol  and  at  the  depot  Exeter ; 
it  was  opened  throughout  on  the  1st  of  May,  1844 :  the  gauge  of  its  way  was  7  feet,  ruling 
gradients  1  in  227,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  41,  and  the  cost  per  mile  23,676i!.  Hie  sum  ex- 
pended to  June,  1845,  was  2,136,5462. 

Midland  CowUie$  RaUway  ia  in  length  57  miles,  including  the  biwich  to  Derby,  of  9 
miles.  The  amount  of  the  earth-work  on  this  line  averaged  1 10,000  cubic  yards  per  mile. 
There  are  two  short  tunnels  near  Leicester  and  Redhill ;  beyond  the  latter,  over  the  Trent, 
is  an  iron  bridge  of  three  arches,  each  spanning  100  feet  Where  this  railway  unites 
with  the  Birmingham,  at  Rugby,  is  an  extensive  viaduct.  The  cost  of  work  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  line  was  1,287,0872.  5s,  lid.  i  and  the  total  sum  expended  up  to  June,  1844, 
1,742,72921 ;  and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months,  40^8302.  The  acting 
engineer  was  Mr.  Woodhouse,  the  consulting  engineer  Mr.  Vignoles.  The  gauge  of  its 
rul  is  4  feet  8|  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  330,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  1 6. 

Btrmhufham  and  Derby  Junetiom  Line  is  38^  miles  in  length ;  it  was  opened  throughout 
Its  whole  length  on  the  12th  of  August,  1839.  After  leaving  the  Hampton  station,  there 
is  a  mile  of  deep  cutting,  and  then  a  lofty  embankment ;  the  river  Blythe  is  thai  mossed 
several  times.  Between  Kingsbury  and  Tamworth,  over  the  Anker,  is  a  viaduct  of 
eighteen  arches,  each  of  30  feet  span,  and  one  oblique  arch,  of  60  feet  span ;  its  elevation 
alx>ve  the  river  is  23  feet,  and  the  cost  was  18,00021  Before  entering  Tamworth  is  a  lofty 
embankment,  rising  30  feet,  and  midway  between  Tamworth  and  Burton-on- Trent  is  a 
viaduct,  \  mile  in  length,  built  upon  a  tiiousand  piles,  driven  1 5  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Hie  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet  9  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  339,  rise  in  feet 
per  mile  15,  and  cost  per  mile  24,63321  Hie  total  sum  expended  to  June^  1844,  was 
1,212,64521,  and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months,  23,5632. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1844  for  consolidating  the  Midland  Counties,  North  Midland,  and 
Birmingham  and  Derby  railways ;  the  total  sums  expended  upon  which  amounted  to  the 
30th  of  June,  1845,  to  6,327,6902.  16«.  8dl 

ManeheBUr  and  Lteds  SaHbooff  is  in  length  56  miles  40  chains,  whilst  the  distance 
between  the  termini  in  a  straight  line  is  only  35  nules ;  Mr.  George  Stephenson  was  the 
engineer.  At  Littleborough,  near  Rochdale,  is  a  tunnel  nearly  1|  miles  in  length,  lined 
with  brick.  The  summit  tunnel  at  Littleboroufh,  2869  yards  in  length;  21  feet  6  inches 
in  height  fi'om  the  level  of  the  rails,  besides  a  depth  of  about  6  feet  ftom  the  rails  to  the 
centre  of  the  invert ;  the  width  at  the  level  of  the  rails  is  22  feet,  and  the  widest  part  24 
feet  There  are  fourteen  air-shafts,  averaging  in  depth  177  feet;  and  in  order  to  complete 
this  portion  of  the  work,  besides  the  1000  men  usually  employed,  there  were  thirteen 
steam-engines,  in  united  power  equal  to  100  horses,  llie  average  rate  of  progress  was 
about  127  yards  of  length  each  month;  23,000,000  bricks  were  used  in  lining  the 
tunnel,  and  8000  tons  of  Roman  cement ;  its  inclination  is  towards  Manchester,  and  at  one 
point  it  is  400  feet  below  the  surface.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  culvert  or  dniin  to  carry 
off  the  water,  covered  with  flag-stones.  The  rails  are  supported  at  short  intervals,  the 
sleepers  being  placed  only  2  feet  6  inches  apart  The  total  cost  was  251,00021  At  Charles- 
town  is  another  tunnel  250  yards  in  length.  At  Horbury  is  a  deep  rock  cutting  of  nearly 
70  feet,  and  at  Sowerby  Bridge  another  of  80  feet 

In  September,  1841,  the  items  of  expenses  were  thus  stated :  — 

Parliamentary  expenses  •  -  -  -         _  • 

Engineering  ditto      ...  •  . 

Land  and  compensation,  &c  .... 

Works,  "including  permanent  way       ... 
Stations         ...... 

Directions  and  travelling  expenses      ... 
Office  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  &c.         •» 
Stamps  and  interest  on  loans  ... 

Law  charges  ..... 

Locomotiv^-^igines,  carriages  ... 

On  account  oi  branches  .... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

48,500 

5 

9 

40,359 

3 

7 

295,935 

14 

9 

1,821,015 

3 

5 

168,562 

15 

2 

12,602 

18 

2 

6,827 

19 

1 

88,841 

16 

10 

10,266 

18 

3 

152,586 

0 

6 

83,771 

6 

4 

£2,728,270       1   10 


This  railway  was  opened  throughout  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1841.     Hie  gauge  of  its  rail 
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is  4  feet  SAinches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  150,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  35,  and  cost  per  mile 
46^9681  The  total  sum  expended  to  June,  1845,  was  3,372,2402.,  and  the  coat  of  working 
for  the  preyious  six  months  92,934iL 

Sheffield  and  Mcmchester,  opened  throughout  14th  of  July,  1845,  is  40  miles  66  chains  in 
length ;  the  gauge  of  way  is  4  feet  8|  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  220,  rise  in  &et  per 
mile  44,  and  the  toUl  sum  expended  to  June,  1845,  was  1,249,93221 

Manchester,  BoUony  and  Bury,  opened  the  29th  of  May,  1838,  is  in  length  10  miles ;  the 
gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet  8|  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  160,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  33»  and 
cost  per  mile  67,00021  The  total  sum  expended  to  June,  1845,  was  813,98021,  and  the  cost 
of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  97722. 

NewcoMtU  cutd  Shidds  BaUway  is  64  miles  in  length,  and  was  opened  on  the  1 8th  of  June^ 
1839 ;  it  commences  at  the  hack  of  Filgrim  Street,  Newcastle,  and  ends  at  Little  Bedlbrd 
Street,  North  Shields.  The  line  commences  with  an  embankment,  and  then  passes  under 
the  Shields  road  by  a  tunnel  70  yards  in  length ;  there  are  altogether  twenty-four  bridges ; 
one  over  the  Ousebum  has  nine  arches,  two  of  which  at  the  ends  are  of  stone,  the  others 
are  of  timber  resting  on  stone  piers.  These  wooden  arches  are  formed  in  deren  thick- 
nesses of  Dantsio  3-inch  deals  bent  oyer  each  other ;  between  each  is  a  layer  of  felt  dipped 
in  tar,  the  whole  being  held  together  by  oak  trenails  and  iron  bolts.  Each  of  the  Atc 
arches  consists  of  three  ribs  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  on  which  are  transrerse  timbers 
that  carry  the  road.  The  three  centre  arches  have  each  a  span  of  1 16  feet,  and  the  others 
110  feet ;  the  total  length  of  this  yiaduct  is  750  feet,  and  its  height  above  the  water  180  feet. 
The  yiaduct  at  Willingdon  Dean  has  seven  timber  arches,  five  of  which  span  120  feet 
each,  and  the  two  exterior  each  115  feet ;  the  whole  length  is  1050  feet,  and  the  height  to  the 
top  of  the  rails  82  feet  These  two  viaducts  cost  26,00021  The  gauge  of  the  way  is 
4  feet  8^  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  180,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  29,  and  cost  per  mile 
44,23321     The  total  sum  expended  to  December,  1844,  was  290,7302. 

Jykdnay  BaUway  is  a  straight  line  of  7)  miles,  and  branches  off  from  the  London  and 
Birmingham  line  at  Chiddington,  35  miles  from  London  ;  it  was  opened  throughout,  the 
lOtli  of  June,  1839;  its  gauge  is  4  feet  8|  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  118,  rise  in  feet 
per  mile  44,  and  cost  per  mile  750021  The  total  sum  expended  to  February,  1845,  was 
60,08121 

yhmumth  and  Norwich,  opened  throughout  the  1st  of  IVfay,  1845,  is  in  length  20|  miles; 
the  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet  8i  inches,  and  is  nearly  on  a  leveL     It  cost  per  mile  1 1,57821,  ^ 
and  the  total  sum  expended  to  June,  1845,  was  259,0402. 

Arbroath  and  Forfar  was  opened  on  January  3,  1839.  Its  lengdi  is  15)  miles,  and 
extends  from  the  harbour  at  Arbroath,  where  it  joins  the  railway  fit)m  Dundee  to  Forfer, 
in  the  vale  of  Strathmore.  Its  guage  is  4  feet  8}  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  130;  rise  in 
feet  per  mile  40,  and  cost  per  mile  92 13/. ;  the  total  sum  expended  to  May,  1 844,  was  1 85,4 1 621 

Dundee  and  Arbroath,  opened  July  8,  1840,  is  16  miles  50  chains  in  length ;  its  guage 
is  4  feet  8|  inches,  and  nearly  level  throughout.  It  cost  per  mile  85702.,  and  the  total  sum 
expended  to  June,  1844,  was  153,41621 

UUter  Baihoay  was  opened  in  August,  1 839. 

Vork  and  North  Midland  was  opened  on  June  30,  1840 ;  its  length  is  71  miles  10  chains  i 
the  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet  8)  inches,  the  ruling  gradients  1  in  4S4,  and  rise  in  feet  per 
mile  10 ;  Mr.  George  Stephenson  was  the  engineer.  The  cost  per  mile  was  23,90021,  and 
the  total  sum  expended  to  June,  1845,  was  1,279,95021 

This  railway  commences  in  the  city  of  York,  and  passes  through  the  city  wall  by  an 
arch  of  70  feet  span,  which  affords  room  for  four  lines  of  rails.  After  crossing  several 
skew-bridges,  and  a  bridge  274  feet  in  length  over  the  river  Wharfe,  which  has  one  arch  of  60 
feet,  and  eight  of  15  feet  span,  the  main  line  passes  under  the  Leeds  and  Selby  line  near 
Shcrbum,  and  over  the  river  Aire  by  a  brick  bridge,  with  piers  of  stone  from  Bramley 
Fall ;  the  arches  are  65  feet  6  inches  span,  and  built  at  an  angle  of  60  d^^rees ;  ita  total 
length  is  313  feet,  and  its  width  between  the  parapet  30  feet. 

The  Methley  branch  crosses  the  Calder  by  a  similar  bridge  of  3  arches,  each  spanning 
50  feet,  and  built  at  an  angle  of  75  d^^ees. 

Laneaeter  and  Prtaton  Junction,  (Mr.  Lock^  engineer,)  is  a  little  more  than  'SO  miles  in 
length ;  it  was  opened  June  SO,  1840.  The  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet  8}  inches,  ruling 
gradients  1  in  500,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  10;  and  cost  per  mile  2Q,  19221  The  total  sum  ex- 
pended to  June,  1845,  was  462,4672. 

North  Midland  BaHway,  its  length  is  72  miles  29  chains;  it  was  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  George  and  Robert.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  F.  Swanwick,  engineer. 
This  railway  commences  at  Derby,  where  the  station  covers  an  area  of  26  acres,  and  has 
very  capacious  sheds,  offices,  workshops,  &c.  The  principal  carriage-shed  is  450  feet  in 
length,  and  140  feet  in  width,  covering  9  separate  tracks ;  one  portion  extends  upwards  of 
1000  feet,  and  is  42  feet  in  width. 

The  Melford  tunnel  is  836  yards  in  length,  that  at  Claycroas  1  mile,  that  at  Chevet  600 
yards.     At-  Bule  Bridge,  where  the  river  Amber  is  crossed,  is  a  viaduct,  and  the  turnpike 
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rottd,  the  railway,  and  the  Cromford  Canal,  intersect  each  other  at  three  difierent  lerels. 
There  are  numerous  bridges ;  two  over  the  Derwent  are  constructed  of  timber,  one  400, 
the  other  450  feet  in  length,  containing  together  200^000  cubic  feet  of  Baltic  timber. 

The  steepest  inclination  on  this  line  is  a  slope  of  1  in  264,  or  20  feet  per  mile ;  this 
occurs  for  2k  miles  near  Wakefield.  The  gauge  of  the  way  is  4  feet  81  inches,  ruling 
gradients  1  m  S30,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  16.  The  total  sum  expended  to  June,  1844,  was 
3,346,1 38iL,  and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  56,62€L  It  was  opened 
throughout  on  Jime  SO^840l 

Ckart»r  and  Birkmhead  is  14)  miles  in  length,  and  the  gradients  are  about  16  feet  in  a 
mile.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Dixon  the  sub-engineer ;  its  termini  are 
at  Monk's  Ferry,  opposite  Liverpool,  and  at  Brook  Street,  Chester ;  it  was  opened  through- 
out September  22,  1840.  The  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet  8)  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in 
330,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  13,  and  cost  per  mile  34,198^  The  total  sum  expended  to  June, 
1845,  was  511/>46^,  and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  8188/1 

Chetter  and  Crewe  was  opened  October  1,  1840,  Mr.  Stephenson  being  engineer.  Hiis 
railway  coounenoes  at  Brook  Street,  Chester,  and  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction  Railway 
at  Crewe,  about  53  miles  firom  Birminghun.  An  aqueduct  conveys  the  Ellesmere  Canal 
over  the  line  at  Christleton,  and  over  the  Weaver  is  an  extensive  viaduct  This  railway 
now  forms  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Junction. 

Stoektom  emd  Hartlqfool  railway f  8  miles  in  length,  was  opened  in  December,  1840. 
Messrs.  Leather  and  Sons  were  the  engineers.  At  Greatham  Meadows  is  a  viaduct,  700 
yards  in  length,  and  30  feet  high,  of  92  brick  arches,  and  an  embankment  along  the  sea- 
shore for  I  mile,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  of  clay  puddling  in  a  curvilinear  form, 
whidi  allows  the  sea  to  fell  easily  upon  it. 

NorAem  a$ui  Eaatem  terminates  at  its  junction  with  the  Eastern  Counties,  3  miles  from 
Shorediteh,  and  at  Ely  it  unites  with  the  Norfolk  railway ;  its  length  is  70  miles  10  chains, 
and  was  opened  in  July,  1845 ;  its  gauge  is  4  feet  8^  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  330^  rise 
in  feet  per  mile  16 ;  total  expended  1,122,4981,  or  per  mile  31,256^ 

EaaUm  Cotattiee  terminates  at  Shorediteh,  London,  and  at  Colchester ;  its  length  is  151 
miles  10  ehains ;  it  was  opened  throughout  March  20^  1843;  its  gauge  b  4  feet  8|  inches, 
and  its  ruling  gradients  1  in  100^  rise  in  feet  per  mile  52.  The  total  sum  expended  to 
July  4,  1845,  was  2,954,755At  or  46,355^  per  mile^  and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  pre- 
vious six  months  92,974^ 

Glatgowt  Beudeg,  Kilnuamock,  and  Ayr,  (Mr.  Miller,  engineer,)  was  partly  opened  Sep- 
tember 19, 1840;  its  length  is  40  miles.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  bridges  on  the  joint  line, 
and  an  extensive  viaduct  at  Paisley.  Over  the  Cart  is  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  85  feet 
span,  and  at  Tradeston  the  line  crosses  the  Polloc  and  Govan  railway  by  a  bridge.  At  Ark- 
lestcm  ii  a  short  tunnel,  and  another  at  Two-mile  House. 

From  Glasgow  to  Paisley  the  distance  is  nearly  7  miles,  and  firom  Paisley  to  Ayr  S3{ 
miles.  At  Bishopton  is  a  oonsiderable  cutting,  and  a  tunnel  through  the  solid  whinstone  rock. 

The  gauge  is  4  feet  8)  inches,  the  ruling  gradients  1  in  440,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  12, 
and  cost  per  mile  20,607L  The  total  sum  expended  to  January,  1845,  was  1,071,2572^,  and 
the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  21,70621 

Bdudmrgh  and  Glaegow,  opened  throti^hout  February  18,  1842,  is  in  length  46  miles. 
Its  gauge  IS  4  feet  8)  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  880^  rise  in  feet  per  mile  12,  and  cost  per 
mile  35,024£.  The  total  sum  expended  to  January,  1845,  was  1,686,5561,  and  the  cost  for 
working  for  the  previous  ax  months  30,7831 

Toff  Fab  RaSboay,  (Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei,  engineer,  with  Mr.  Bush,)  was  opened  on  October 
8,  1840;  its  length  is  about  24)  miles;  it  extends  from  the  port  of  Cardiff  to  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  and  cost  per  mile  25,00021  This  line  has  but  one  track,  and  is  worked  by  loco- 
motives, except  at  Navigation  House,  where  there  is  an  inclined  plane,  and  a  stationary 
oigine  of  50-horse  pow^.  The  inclined  plane  is  )  mile  in  length,  and  rises  generally  1  in 
20^  but  near  the  top  1  in  18.  There  are  two  short  tunnels ;  the  principal  one  was  blasted 
through  the  rock,  and  is  250  yards  in  length.  Near  QiUker*s  Yard  Is  a  viaduct,  which 
crosses  the  Taff,  the  length  of  which  is  600  feet,  and  the  height  above  the  river  100 ;  it  has 
six  arches.  Some  of  the  bridges  are  large ;  one  has  an  arch  of  100  feet  span,  and  60  feet 
in  height ;  this  crosses  the  Rhondda  at  its  confluence  with  the  Taaf. 

GUugoWy  Paidey,  and  Greenock,  (Messrs.  Locke  and  Errington  engineers,)  opened 
throughout  on  the  24th  of  March,  1841,  is  in  length  22  miles  22  chains,  and  passes  for 
2300  yards  through  a  hard  whinstone  rock,  in  blasting  which  314  tons  of  gunpowder  were 
used.  There  are  two  tunnels,  one  of  320,  the  other  of  340  yards  long,  between  which  is 
an  op&k  cutting,  of  70  feet  in  depth.  A  thousand  men,  three  steam-engmes,  and  a  number 
of  horses,  were  constantly  employed  in  this  work.  Gauge  of  way  4  feet  8)  inches ;  ruling 
gradients  1  in  330,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  16,  and  cost  per  mile  35,01521  Total  sum  ex* 
pended  to  January,  1845,  was  797,64321,  and  the  cost  <34  working  for  the  previous  six 
months  16,680/. 

BiackwaU  Line, — Messrs.  George  Stephenson  and  G.  P.  Bidder  were  the  engineers.    The 
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length  of  the  entire  line  it  3  miles  imd  1230  yards;  its  tennini  are  in  Fenchurcli  Street, 
London,  and  Blackvall.  It  crosses  the  Mtnories  by  trussed  cast-iron  ^rders,  which  have 
a  clear  space  of  63  feet  in  width,  and  18  feet  in  hei|^t  t  each  of  these  six  girders  w^hs  15 
tons.  Orer  Vine  Street  is  a  similar  construction,  SO  feet  in  span.  The  grater  part  of 
the  line  runs  upon  brick  arches,  about  18  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streets,  one  of  whid^ 
crossing  Crutcbed  Friars,  is  oblique^  and  spans  53  feet  6  inches. 

At  iJtie  London  terminus  is  a  long  platform,  the  first  portion  of  which  has  an  inclination 
of  1  in  100,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Minories,  1  in  840.  On  thft  slope,  notwithstanding 
the  ourrature  of  the  line,  the  trains  descend  by  gravity.  Wire  ropes  are  used,  worked  by 
powerful  steam-engines,  stationed  at  each  end  <34  the  line,  and  turning  a  barrd,  to  which  « 
rope  of  about  6|  nules  long  u  attached.  An  electric  td^raph  gives  the  signal  when  the 
engines  are  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  the  train  is  drawn  forward,  unwinding  the  rope  at  tiie 
other  cylinder  as  it  proceeds ;  carriages  are  stopped  at  an j  intermediate  station,  by  means  of 
a  brake,  after  being  detached  from  tibe  rope,  while  the  rest  of  the  train  proceeds.  When 
the  carriages  are  prepared  for  returning,  they  are  again  attached  to  the  rope^  and 
are  drawn  simultaneously  by  the  engines.  There  are  two  lines  of  railway,  one  used  for 
travelling  in  each  direction.  The  gauge  of  its  way  is  5  feet,  ruling  gradients  1  in  106,  rise 
infect  per  mile  50,  and  was  finalfy  opened  on  the  Snd  of  August,  1841.  The  cost  per 
mile  was  288,1771,  and  the  total  sum  expended  to  June^  1845,  was  1,083,9512.,  and  the 
cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  24,494t 

Skmumnan  Bailway  was  opened  in  August,  1840;  it  was  a  communication  between 
Ballochney  and  the  a^foining  railways  and  the  Union  Canal  at  Causeway  £nd,  near  Lin< 
lithgow. 

miBaypart  and  Carluk  RaHwajf,  open  throughout  in  January,  1845,  is  in  length  28  miles 
3  chains ;  the  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet  8|  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  909,  rise  in  feet  per 
mile  25,  and  cost  per  mile  1 1,500L  The  total  sum  expemled  to  June^  1845,  was  345,720L, 
and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  5,390L 

Birmingham  and  Gloueetter.  —  Captain  W.  S.  Moorsom,  engineer.  The  total  length  is  SS 
miles  73  chains,  and  was  opened  throughout  on  the  17th  of  December,  1840.  Its  termini 
are  at  the  Spa  Road,  Gloucester,  and  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham.  The  gauge  of  its  way 
is  4  feet  8|  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  37,  rise  in  feet  per  mile  142,  and  its  cost  per 
mile  26,934^  llie  total  sum  expended  to  December,  1844»  was  l,527,267iL ;  and  the  cost 
of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  44^73921 

London  and  Brighton  Railway,  —  Mr.  Rastrick,  engineer.  The  total  length  of  the  main 
Une  is  41|  miles ;  the  distance  run  over  the  Greenwich  and  Croydon  lines  9^  miles,  making 
50f  miles.  This  railway,  from  its  junction  with  the  Croydon  Ime,  rises  for  8  miles  about 
20  feetper  mile,  or  1  in*264.  At  Merstham  is  a  tunnel  1780  yards  long^  after  which  the 
line  fella,  at  the  rate  of  1  in  264,  for  the  distance  of  7  miles.  From  this  point  at  ^ 
Horley  station,  it  rises  for  about  6}  miles,  and  passes  through  Balcombe  tunnel,  1122  yards 
long.  It  then  fells  for  another  8|  miles,  and  rises  for  5^  miles,  where  b  the  Clayton 
tunnel,  through  chalk,  1]  miles  long,  from  whence  there  is  another  fell  to  the  terminus  at 
Brighton. 

Across  the  valley  of  the  Ouae  is  an  aqueduct,  1437  feet  in  length,  and  the  hdght  varies 
from  40  to  96  feet ;  it  is  formed  of  thirty-seven  brick  arches,  of  SO  feet  span.  The  other 
tunnels  at  Patcham  and  Hay  ward  Heath  are  480  and  230  yards  long.  The  nuls  are  laid 
to  a  gauge  0^4  feet  8|  inches,  and  are  supported  by  wooden  sleepers.  The  expenditure  to 
the  30th  of  June»  1841,  was  thus  stated;  — 

£    ».    d. 
Parliamentary  expenses  (which  does  not  include  the  contest)  -  3,780  10  1 1 

Land  and  compensation  .....      386,725    7     9 

Law,  and  surveying  charges  thereon  ...         16,185  11   10 

Engineering  and  surveying     .  .  •  •  .        31,030  15    O 

Works  -  -        .     -  -  -  -  -    1,159,328     9     2 

Stations  - 42,523     4     8 

Ix>ndon  joint  station  on  account  •  •  •  •        25,754    2     1 

Rails,  chains,  sleepers  .....       176,872     3     4 

Engines  and  carriages  .....        45,438  13    9 

Direction         .......  8,400    O    O 

Law  expenses  -  ......         15,969    S  11 

Office  expenses,  salaries,  &e.   .....         31,023  11     O 

Jot^est,  stamps,  conmiission  on  mortgage  bonds         -  -  7,975    3  11 

£  1,951,906  17     4 

The  assent  was  given  to  the  bill  for  the  formation  of  this  railroad  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1837,  and  it  was  finally  opened  to  the  public  on  the  21st  of  September,  1841.  The  totel 
sum  expended  to  June,  1845,  was  2,654,6722.,  and  the  cost  of  working  Ibr  the  previous  nz 
months,  66,933/. 
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South- E€isterH  Raihoajf.  —  Its  termini  are  neai'  London  Bridge  and  Dover;  it»  length 
is  88  miles  10  chains;  tlie  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet  .8]  inches ;  the  ruling  gradients  1  in 
264»  and  the  rise  20  feet  per  mile.  It  was  opened  throughout  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1844.  Hie  total  sum  expended  up  to  July,  1845,  was  4,306,47821,  and  the  cost  for  the 
previous  six  months  was  123,462^     Assent  was  given  to  the  bill  on  the  21st  of  June,  1836. 

Ulater  Railwt^,  in  length  36  miles,  has  its  termini  at  Belfiist  and  Armagh ;  its  gauge  is 
5  feet  6  inches. 

Dublin  oMd  Drogkeda,  in  length  37  miles,  was  opened  throughout  the  26th  of  May, 
,1844 ;  its  gauge  is  5  feet  3  inches,  and  it  cost  per  mile  16,533/1  The  total  sum  expended 
to  December,  1844,  was  579,253^ 

Grtat  North  of  England  RaUway,  (Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  engineer,)  has  its  termini  at 
Darlington  and  at  York;  its  length  is  45  miles  19  chains,  and  was  opened  throughout  in 
1842.  The  gauge  of  its  way  is  4  feet  8|  inches,  ruling  gradients  1  in  330,  rise  in  feet  per 
mile  16,  and  the  cost  per  mile  26,855/1  The  total  sum  expended  to  June^  1845,  was 
1,296,20021,  and  the  cost  of  working  for  the  previous  six  months  31,031/1 


Railwayt. 

Leogth. 

Total  Sum 
expended. 

Cost  of 
working  for 
Six  Moathi. 

Retumi  for 

the  same 

Time. 

MUet.  Chains. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great  Western             ... 

205     20 

7,717,043 

158,367 

433,296 

London  and  Birmingham 

164     20 

6,997,065 

192,915 

452,881 

South  Eastern 

88     10 

4,306,478 

123,462 

160,402 

Manchester  and  Leeds 

56     40 

3,372,240 

92,934 

153,279 

North  Midland 

72-    29 

3,346,138 

56,636 

112,866 

Eastern  Counties        ... 

51     10 

2,954,755 

92,974 

114,807 

London  and  Brighton 

SO    20 

2,653,672 

66,933 

109,831 

South  Western            ... 

94     10 

2,620,724 

83,055 

169,789 

Grand  Junction           ... 

82     50 

2,597,317 

96,336 

226,326 

Bristol  and  Exeter      ... 

76     10 

2,136,546 

44,951 

Manchester  and  Birmingham 

31       0 

2,031,375 

34,789 

72,540 

Liverpool  and  Manchester 

38     23 

1,798,506 

65,610 

134,124  • 

Midland  Counties       ... 

47     36 

1,742,729 

40,830 

68,153 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

46       0 

1,686,556 

30,783 

61,047 

Birmingham  and  G]6ucestcr   - 

53     SO 

1,527,267 

44.739 

70,096 

Great  North  of  England 

45     19 

1,296,200 

31,031 

59,899 

York  and  North  Midland 

71     10 

1,279,950 

28,484 

77,791 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle 

61     67 

1,252,845 

64,501 

78,484 

Birmingham  and  Derby 

38     68 

1,212,645 

23,563 

36,063 

SbeflSeldAnd  Manchester 

40    66 

1,249,932 

9,629 

18,746 

Newcastle  and  Darlington 

23       0 

1,156,378 

19,138 

70,276 

Northern  and  Eastern 

79     10 

1,122,498 

19,647 

45,759 

London  and  Blackwall 

3     38 

1,083,951 

24,494 

29,525 

Glasgow,    Paisley,    Kilmarnock,    and 

Ayr             .... 

40       0 

1,071,257 

21,706 

42,720 

North  Union               ... 

46     30 

1,060,550 

27,010 

51,404 

London  and  Greenwich 

S     60 

986,682 

15,384 

18,058 

London  and  Croydon 

10     26 

842,592 

18,722 

36,027 

Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury 

10       0 

813,980 

9,772 

25,038 

Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock 

22     22 

797,643 

16,680 

23,447 

Hull  and  Selby 

30     51 

702,173 

20,587 

35,054 

Bristol  and  Gloucester 

22     10 

667,822 

19,685 

27,544 

TaffVale        -             .             .             - 

24     40 

623,102 

18,543 

24,894 

Dublin  and  Drogheda 

32       0 

579,253 

13,313 

21,572 

Chester  and  Birkenhead 

14     72 

'511,046 

8,188 

15,570 

Preston  and  Wyre       ... 

19     60 

490,030 

7,581 

13,537 

Lancaster  and  Preston 

20     18 

462,467 

. 

13,832 

Stockton  and  Darlington 

25     30 

450,000 

Dublin  and  Kingston 

6       4 

359,000 

29,263 

53,740 

Ulster             -            . 

36       0 

358,353 

5,190 

14,743 

Maryport  and  Carlisle              -             - 

28       3 

345,720 

5,390 

8,406 

Durham  and  Sunderland 

13     20 

301,248 

11,334 

17,347 

Yarmouth  and  Norwich 

20     40 

259,040 

5,289 

7,286 

Newcastle  and  North  Sbidds  - 

6     79 

290,730 

15,022 

19,152 

Dundee  and  Arbroath 

16     50 

153,416 

8,633 

13,987 

Arbroath  and  Forfiir  ... 

15     15 

135,416 
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In  the  preoeding  table  is  shown  the  length,  total  sum  expended,  cost  of  working 
for  six  months,  and  the  returns  for  the  same  time  upon  forty-five  of  the  principal  railroads 
completed ;  and  as  the  works  upon  them  were  mostly  of  a  similar  kind,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  reserve  the  descriptions  which  relate  to  the  detail  to  that  portion  of  the  volume 
devoted  to  theory  and  practice.  The  v^ous  locomotive-engines,  the  different  forms  of 
the  rails,  and  the  machinery,  is  described  under  the  separate  heads  of  machines  and  their 
movers.  For  the  construction  of  these  railways  the  civil  engineer  and  architect  hare 
contributed  their  labours ;  for  the  machines  and  engines  afterwards  ^plied  to  it,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  several  manufocturers  now  established  throughout  England.  By  the  united 
labours  of  the  civil  and  mechanical  engineers  a  new  era  has  opened  upon  us,  whidi 
eventually  will  lead  to  the  most  beneficial  results^ 

Atmotpherie  RaHwmf.  —  Dr.  Papin  exercised  his  skill  in  attempts  to  derive  mechanical 
power  fiom  the  nx>tion  of  a  piston  in  a  cylinder,  and  thus  produce  a  vacuum.  He  first 
made  his  experiments  with  gunpowder,  and  afterwards  with  steam ;  he  placed  a  cylinder 
containing  a  little  water  and  a  piston  oyer  a  small  fire ;  as  soon  as  steam  was  created  the 
piston  of  conne  rose,  and  after  the  fire  was  taken  from  under  it  the  steam  cooled  down, 
and  the  piston  again  descended.  P^in,  however,  applied  his  discovery,  if  it  might  be  so 
termed,  only  to  mere  models ;  be  made  no  attempt  to  gain  a  succession  of  strokes  for  his 
piston,  nor  to  produce  rapidity  of  motion ;  he  thought  it  might  be  so  worked,  but  did  not 
point  out  any  method  by  which  it  could  be  performed. 

Mr.  Valence  in  the  year  1824  was  the  first  to  impel  a  piston  through  a  timnel,  which 
he  did  at  Brighton,  and  immediately  afterwards  took  out  a  patent  to  secure  his  invention. 
This  was  to  be  applied  to  the  transmission  oi  railway  carriages,  and  the  plan  consisted  of 
a  series  of  cylinders  of  large  diameters,  within  which  they  were  to  pass  with  passengers  or 
goods,  being  propelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  a  disc  which  was  placed  in  front 
of  the  first  carriage :  the  cylinders  were  exhausted  by  air-pumps  placed  at  their  ends ;  the 
atmosphere  then  pressing  with  all  its  power  against  the  disc,  pushed  it  forwards  in  the 
vacuum  already  produced  by  the  air-pumps. 

Mr.  Medhurst  in  1827  endeavoured  to  carry  out  a  project  he  had  described  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  before,  as  a  method  of  rapidly  conveying  goods  and  passengers  through  a 
tube  of  SO  feet  diameter,  by  the  power  and  vdocity  c^  the  air. 

Mr.  Pinkus  in  1834  took  out  a  patent  for  an  extended  cylinder  or  main  40  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  longitudinal  opening  along  the  upper  side,  through  which  an  arm  extended 
from  the  piston  to  the  leading  carriage,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  train,  ran  upon  the  rails 
on  the  outside  of  the  main.  The  aperture  of  the  cylinders  in  advance  of  the  pistons  was 
closed  air-tight,  by  a  flexible  cord  which  was  raised  by  a  grooved  wheel  in  the  centre 
of  the  carriage,  and  pressed  down  by  two  other  wheels  at  the  ends  as  the  tndn  advanced. 
In  front  of  the  piston  a  partial  vacuum  was  produced  by  means  of  air-pumps,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  supposed  to  rush  into  the  cylinder  through  the  groove,  which  was 
laid  open  by  the  raising  of  the  cord. 

Mr.  Samuel  Clegg,  who  had  been  engaged  in  making  some  of  the  arrangements  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Pinkus*8  invention  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  and  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  the 
pneumatic  railway,  discovered  that  the  vacuum  might  be  improved,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Samuda  took  out  a  fresh  patent.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  moving  power 
shall  be  through  a  continuous  pipe  laid  between  the  rails,  and  divided  by  separating 
valves  into  convenient  lengths  for  the  purpose  of  exhaustion.  A  partial  vacuum  is  formed 
in  this  pipe  by  air-pumps,  which  are  worked  by  steam-engines  placed  at  various  distances ; 
the  separating  valves  are  opened  as  the  train  progresses.  At  the  top  of  the  pipe  or 
main  is  a  continuous  groove  covered  with  a  valve,  made  of  stout  leather  riveted  between 
two  iron  plates,  that  at  the  top  being  wider  than  the  other,  to  allow  of  the  valve  clodng 
and  effectually  covering  the  groove ;  when  the  valve  fidls  the  edge  lies  upon  a  compo- 
sition of  bees-wax  and  tallow,  which  is  passed  over  by  a  heater  made  fiist  to  the  frame  of 
the  leading  carriage.  Hie  pipe  is  exhausted  in  front  of  the  piston,  which  is  attached 
to  the  carriage  by  a  connecting  plate,  serving  to  draw  the  train  as  well  as  to  sustain  the 
piston  when  in  motion.  This  plate  has  also  attached  to  it  a  frame  on  firar  wheels^ 
which  lifts  and  sustains  the  continuous  valve,  whilst  the  plate  is  in  motion  along  it ;  this 
is  kept  open  beyond  the  plate  by  means  of  the  two  outer  wheels,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
thus  admitted  behind  the  piston.  The  main  or  pipe  is  of  iron  cast  in  9  iteX  lengths,  and 
put  together  with  socket  joints,  caulked  carefully  with  yam  and  a  cement  made  of  whiting, 
boiled  linseed  oil,  olive  oil,  or  any  other,  the  drying  qualities  of  which  are  not  rapid ; 
tallow  is  afterwards  used  and  tarred  yarn,  to  make  the  joint  perfect ;  the  whole  is  in  a  soft 
state,  and  is  not  aff*ected  by  either  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  metal.  The  heater, 
which  is  described  as  passing  over  the  valve,  consists  of  a  trough  filled  with  charcoal,  and 
at  the  bottom  is  a  copper  blade,  which  rests  on  the  siirfiicc  of  the  composition,  and  being 
always  hot  slightly  melts  it ;  thus  by  closing  it,  the  joint  is  rendered  again  air-tight  as  the 
train  passes  along.  The  entire  main  is  separated  into  lengths  of  S  miles  each,  by  valves 
which  open  in  a  direction  to  suit  the  passage  of  the  trains ;    these  valves  act  in  a  semi- 
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circular  valve-box  placed  underneath  the  pipe;  the  valve  is  opened  by  the  -wheel  of  the  first 
carriage  depressing  a  lever  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  which  disengages  a  catch  that 
occasions  a  weight  to  move  a  slide  valve  across  two  openings  of  the  valve-box  on  either 
side.  In  one  position  of  the  valve  the  air  in  the  chamber  finds  its  way  into  the  exhausted 
tube ;  and  on  the  other,  the  valve  which  a  attached  to  the  same  fidcrum  as  the  first  is 
opened  by  the  external  pressure ;  this  is  a  very^genious  part  of  the  contrivance.  The 
disc  in  the  inclined  position  is  a  little  larger  than  that  in  the  pipe,  and  thus  keeps  it 
closed  until  the  slide  is  moved.  To  the  fulcrum  of  this  valve  is  attached  the  weight,  by 
which  the  action  of  the  wheel  is  disengaged ;  there  are  two  sets  of  these  valves,  to  allow 
of  a  tranut  in  either  direction. 

When  the  first  steam-engine  is  worked,  a  vacuum  is  made  in  the  first  length  of  the  pipe ; 
the  piston  is  then  introduced,  and  the  valve  opened ;  when  the  train  fa^ins  to  move  a 
signal  is  given  by  means  of  an  dectric  tel^raph,  and  the  second  engine  is  set  to  work,  so 
that  when  the  first  length  of  pipe  is  passed  through,  the  second  is  exhausted,  and  after 
passing  the  branch  connected  with  the  first  pump,  the  exit  valve  of  the  first  division  is 
opened,  as  well  as  that  of  the  second,  and  the  train  passes  on  without  any  interruption 
whatever ;  the  third  engine  then  does  its  work  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on.  When  )  of 
a  vacuum  are  produced  before  the  train  enters  the  section  of  pipe  it  is  to  pass  over,  it  is 
propelled  by  nearly  twice  the  power  required  to  work  the  air-pump  during  its  motion ; 
for  tl^  mean  pressure  on  the  piston  of  the  air-pump,  working  at  this  d^ree  of  vacuum,  is 
only  5^  pounds  per  inch,  whilst  that  on  the  piston  in  motion  is  10  pounds. 

Experiments  were  made  on  the  Dalkey  railroad,  upon  the  amount  of  leakage  of  the 
main  there  laid  down,  which  was  15  inches  in  diameter ;  the  total  c<Mitents  of  this  main  or 
pipe  were  estimated  as  containing  10,680  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  space  of  41  seconds  it 
was  not  found  more  than  356  tubio  feet,  an  inch  of  mercury  being  all  the  reduction  which 
took  place  in  the  vacuum ;  this  leakage  has  been  estimated  as  equal  to  10  horse-power  per 
mile,  or  30  horse-power  for  each  section  of  3  miles. 

The  Electric  Tdtgraph,  adopted  on  some  of  tiie  lines  of  railroads,  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  ingenuity  displayed  in  applying  electricity  to  communicate  intelligence  from  one 
point  to  another ;  tdegraphs  so  set  in  motion  were  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone. 

When  the  required  communication  is  to  be  made,  the  operator  upon  the  machine  com- 
mences by  sounding  a  bell,  which  he  does  by  a  very  simple  apparatus.  In  connection  with 
the  instrument  are  two  coils  of  wire,  the  ends  of  which,  passing  through  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  are  attached  to  the  general  wires  of  communication ;  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  fastened 
to  a  lever,  which  is  firmly  held  against  a  pin.  The  electric  current  attracts  the  iron  by 
magnetic  influence,  releases  the  pin,  and,  giving  motion  to  the  wheels  of  the  machine, 
produces  a  loud  and  clear  ringing,  which  is  attended  to  at  the  station  where  the  information 
is  to  be  conveyed.  The  communication  is  then  made  by  letters,  every  word  being  spelt, 
each  letter  having  the  distinct  motion  of  a  pointer  or  index  applied  to  it,  which  works  on 
a  dial  divided  into  five  circles,  each  containing  a  number  of  letters,  all  indicated  by  needles. 
The  left-hand  needle  moved  twice  gives  A,  three  times  B ;  once  to  the  right  and  once  to  the 
left,  C  ;  once  to  the  left  and  once  to  the  right,  D ;  once  to  the  right  £,  twice  F,  three  times  G. 
The  order  is  then  taken  up  by  the  right-hand  needle  moving  once  to  the  left  for  H,  twice 
for  I,  three  times  for  K,  once  to  the  right  and  once  to  the  left  for  L,  once  to  the  left  and 
onee  to  the  right  for  M,  once  to  the  right  for  N,  twice  for  O,  and  three  times  for  P.  The 
remaining  signs  are  made  by  the  two  needles  conjointly,  so  that  the  nmultaneous  movement 
of  the  two  once  to  the  left  indicates  B.,  twice  for  S,  three  times  for  T,  once  to  the  right  and 
once  to  the  left  for  U,  once  to  the  right  for  W,  twice  for  X,  and  three  times  for  Y.  At 
the  end  of  each  word  the  left  hand  needle  moving  once  to  the  right  to  the  cross,  indicates 
the  word  is  complete,  and  when  the  receiver  understands  it,  he  moves  the  same  pointer 
twice  to  the  left  and  twice  to  the  right,  which  indicates  yes.  When  not  understood,  the 
needle  £  is  pointed  twice  to  the  right  and  twice  to  the  left,  which  indicates  noj  and  then 
the  original  word  is  repeated.     Doubling  the  motions  for  each  letter,  figures  are  obtained. 

The  signals  are  given  by  two  magnetic  needles  or  pointers,  each  suspended  vertically  on 
its  axis,  passed  through  the  dial;  behind  the  dial  is  fixed  another  pointer  on  each  cor- 
responding axis.  A  portion  of  the  conducting  wire,  many  yards  in  length,  is  coiled  round 
the  galvanometer  finune,  in  which  the  magnet  moves,  so  as  to  subject  the  magnet  to  the 
multiplied  deflecting  force  of  the  electric  current ;  the  motion  of  the  pointers  is  limited  by 
a  fixed  stop  or  pin  at  either  side. 

When  a  communication  is  to  be  made,  the  conductor  turns  the  handle  to  the  right  or 
left,  so  as  to  break  the  electric  circuit,  and  press  the  wire  against  pins  connected  with  the 
battery  poles  ;  the  coils  of  wire  thus  receiving  the  full  deflective  force  attract  the  magnetic 
needles  to  either  side,  according  to  the  course  of  the  current;  thus,  if  the  stream  of 
electricity  first  passes  into  the  coil,  the  upper  part  of  the  needle  will  be  attracted  to  the 
left,  thus  giving  the  whole  motion  necessary  to  the  pointers.  The  movement  of  the  handles, 
and  consequent  deflection  of  the  pointers  at  either  end  of  the  line,  are  simultaneous^  and 
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there  is  no  time  loit  between  the  sending  and  the  recapt  of  the  intelligence.  To  ooavey 
the  wires  from  one  station  to  another,  posts  16  or  17  feet  high  are  fixed  in  the  ground  at 
every  400  or  500  yards,  which  support  them  in  the  air.  Three  wires  on  the  lines,  <Mie  ap- 
paratus and  one  set  of  wires  at  each  station,  are  all  that  is  required  to  complete  ^le 
machine^ 

The  battery  at  each  station  is  about  %feet  in  length,  and  6  inches  in  width  :  if  the  wires 
connected  wiUi  it  were  kept  continually  attached  to  the  signal  wires,  they  would  produce 
constant  motion  at  the  othor  end ;  to  obviate  this  another  wire  conducts  the  electricity  into 
the  earth  when  the  telegraph  is  not  at  work,  and  an  attendant  is  always  present  at  eacb 
dial ;  when  a  signal  is  made^  he  attaches  the  wire  again  to  the  battery.  The  wires  are  all 
copper  and  coated  with  sine. 

Ga9  Lighting. — About  the  year  1739*  there  is  a  notice  in  the  Philoeophical  IVansactioos 
of  the  discovery  of  coal-gas  by  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Dean  of  Kildare ;  this  gas,  called 
**  the  spirit  of  coal,"  was  obtained  from  a  retort  placed  in  an  open  fire,  and  Dr.  Clayton 
observes,  that  **at  first  tiiere  comes  over  only  film,  afterwards  a  black  oil,  and  then  a 
spirit  arose  which  could  not  be  condensed,  and  it  broke'  the  lute  as  wdl  as  the  glassesL 
This  spirit  caught  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  continued  burning  with  violence  as  it 
issued  out  in  a  stream ;  a  quantity  was  collected  in  bladders,  and  a  hole  being  made,  the 
gas  as  it  issued  was  lighted,  and  allowed  to  bum  out  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends.* 

In  the  year  1767,  Dr.  Richard  Watson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  LlandafiT,  made  some  ex- 
periments upon  the  distillation  of  pit  coal ;  he  allowed  the  gas  to  mount  by  curved  tubes, 
and  describei^  in  the  second  volume  of  his  diemical  essays,  its  great  inflammability  as  well 
as  elasticity  ;  he  idso  found  that  it  retained  the  former  property  after  it  had  passed  through 
a  great  quantity  of  water. 

These  discoveries  do  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  iS  the  purpose  of  lighting  until 
some  years  afterwards :  in  tiie  streets  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  those  of  most  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  of  importance,  oil  lamps  were  used,  though  very  inadequate  to  their  purpose^ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  or  by  whom  coal  gas  was  first  introduceid  as  an  illuminator. 

Mr.  Murdoch,  Mr.  Southern,  Mr.  Clegg,  and  Mr.  Henry  Creigfatoii,  all  resided  at  Soho, 
near  Birmingham,  at  the  same  time ;  and  without  doubt  Mr.  Murdoch  used  coal-gas  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  his  house  and  offices  at  Redruth  in  Cornwall  in  the  year  179S,  and  four 
or  five  years  afterwards  he  introduced  the  system  into  Scotland.  In  the  year  17S^  he  con- 
structed an  apparatus  upon  an  extensive  scale  at  the  great  manufiurtory  of  Boltoo  and  Watt, 
near  Birmingham,  where  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  purify  the  gas  ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
1802,  the  manufoctory  at  Soho  was  illuminated  by  it  with  a  variety  of  devices  on  the 
exterior,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  beheld  it. 

Various  manufactories  were  afterwards  lighted  with  coal-gas,  but  it  was  not  used  in  tiie 
streets  till  the  year  1807,  when  a  portion  of  Pall  Mall  in  London  was  illuminated  by  Mr. 
Winsor,  who  proposed  the  establLshment  of  a  national  light  and  heat  company.  The  retort 
useJ  on  this  occasion  to  distil  the  coal  was  an  iron  vessel,  with  a  cover  well-fitted  and  luted 
to  the  top ;  in  the  centre  of  the  lid  was  a  pipe,  which  oonveyed  the  gas  to  a  condensing 
vessel  oi  a  conical  form ;  this  was  divided  into  two  or  three  separate  compartments  by  plates 
bored  with  a  number  of  holes,  so  that  the  gas  might  spread,  and  more  readily  puri^  itself 
from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  which  it  did,  though  very  imperfectly.  The 
pipes  laid  down  as  mains  were  lead,  with  copper  burnos  to  the  branch  pipes,  which  were 
argands.  jets,  and  batswing,  as  in  present  use. 

Dr.  William  Henry  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  Manchester  in  the  year  1804,  and  during 
the  course  he  exhibited  the  mode  of  producing  gas  from  coal,  and  its  use  as  a  material  for 
yielding  light.  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg  at  this  time,  having  left  Soho,  began  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  gas-Ught  apparatus,  and  one  of  his  first  works  was  lighting  a 
cotton-mill  near  Halifiix  in  Yorkshire.  The  subject  was  soon  afterwards  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Peml>«rtou,  of  Birmingham.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  a  cast-iron  vessel,  like  a 
cottage  pot,  and  would  contain  from  15  to  30  pounds  weight  of  coal ;  a  strong  cover  with 
a  pipe  fitted  on  carried  the  gas  to  the  purifying  cistern,  ascending  and  descending  in  its 
passage  through  the  water ;  it  was  thus  well  condensed  and  wadied  before  it  entered  the 
gasometer,  which  was  suspended  by  a  weight  over  a  large  wooden  vat  The  pipes  that 
carried  the  gas  were  made  of  tiimed  iron  or  copper. 

In  the  year  1809,  an  application  was  made  to  parliament  for  the  establishment  of  the 
present  London  and  Westminster  Chartered  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company:  this  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Murdoch,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  a  priority  of  right  to  the  discovery,  but  it  was 
eventually  embodied  by  legal  authority,  and  having  a  large  capital  at  command,  the  works 
for  lighting  the  streets  were  commenced  ;  but  the  subscribers  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
proceedings,  a  change  of  management  took  place,  and  in  1812  a  charter  was  granted 
for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years.  The  following  year,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Samuel 
^^K&  great  improvements  were  introduced  throughout  all  the  operations,  and  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  horizontal  rotative  retort  for  purifying  coal-gas  with  cream  of  lime, 
for  the  rotative  gas-meters,  and  for  the  self-acting  governor :  he  also  greatly  improved  the. 
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retorts,  and  the  manu&cture  of  gas  was  rendered  so  perfect,  that  its  general  adoption  was 
the  consequent  result 

In  1817,  this  gas  company  had  three  stations,  which  consumed  duly  25  chaldrons  of  coals, 
producing  300,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  was  equal  to  the  supply  of  75/XX)  Argand 
lamps,  each  yielding  the  light  of  six  candleai.  At  the  City  gas  works  i|i  Dorset  Street, 
Blacldriars,  S  chal£rons  of  coals  were  daily  carbonised,  which  was  equal  to  the  supply  of 
1500  Argand  hunps,  so  that  the  two  companies  supplied  76,500  lights.  During  the  last 
lew  years  many  new  companies  have  been  established,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the 
kingdom  without  this  inviduable  addition  to  its  comfort. 

In  the  year  1834,  in  the  city  of  London  and  its  suburbs  alone  there  were  168,000  gas  < 
lamps,  which  consumed  nightly  4,300,000  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  requinng  for  its  manufiu^ture 
10,800,000  cubic  feet  of  ooaL  And  by  a  document  laid  before  parliament  three  years  after* 
wards,  it  appears  that  there  were  eighteen  establishments,  besides  twelve  chartered  com- 
panies, employing  a  capital  of  2,800^00011,  whose  yearly  revenue  was  45(^0001 ;  that  they 
annually  consumed  180,000  tons  of  coals,  and  made  1,460,000^000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which 
was  supplied  to  134,300  private  burners,  used  by  40/XX>  consumers,  and  30,400  street  lights : 
176  gas-holders,  which  contained  5,500,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  were  employed ;  890  tons  of 
coals  were  oonsumed  in  the  retorts  during  the  longest  night,  or  7,120/)00  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
In  the  five  years  between  1822  and  1827,  the  quantity  of  gas  made  was  doubled;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  year  1837,  it  had  agun  doubled  itself. 

Prisotu,  according  to  PaDadio,  **  should  consist  of  three  descriptions :  one  for  those  who 
are  kept  confined  until  a  reformati(ni  of  manners  can  be  effected ;  another  for  criminals  who 
are  to  be  tried,  as  well  as  those  already  condemned,  and  a  third  for  debtors ;  these  ought  to  be 
well  secured  and  guarded  agunst  internal  and  external  violence,  healthy  and  commodious, 
because  they  are  for  the  safe  keeping,  not  for  the  torment  and  pain  of  criminals,  or  of  other 
men ;  their  walls  therefore  in  the  middle  should  be  formed  of  massive  stone,  bound  together 
with  cramps,  with  bolts  of  iron  or  other  metal,  and  then  lined  on  both  sides  with  brick,  to 
prevent  any  humidity,  and  to  make  them  healthy.  Passages  should  be  made  all  round 
them,  and  Uie  rooms  for  the  keepers  should  be  near  at  hand." 

At  Milan  and  other  towns  of  Italy,  there  are  such  prisons,  but  in  England  litUe  attention 
was  paid  to  the  sulitject  until  taken  up  by  the  philanthropic  John  Howard,  towards  the 
lattte  end  of  the  last  century.  This  illustrious  individual,  after  visiting  most  of  the  places 
of  confinement  in  Europe,  induced  the  government  to  establish  penitentiary  houses,  upon 
the  principle  of  some  already  founded  in  Holland,  where  it  was  considered,  ^at  if  offenders 
convicted  of  crimea,  for  which  transportation  had  been  usually  inflicted,  were  ordered  to 
solitary  imprisonment,  accompanied  by  well-regulated  labour  and  religious  instruction,  it 
might  be  the  means,  not  only  of  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes, 
but  also  of  reforming  the  individuals,  and  inuring  them  to  habits  of  industry.  The  reform- 
ation and  amendment  of  the  prisoners  was  here  for  the  first  time  mad«  the  chief  end 
of  imprisonment;  and  to  carry  out  this  excellent  idea.  Dr.  Fothergill  was  associated 
with  Howard  to  devise  a  plan  and  provide  a  site  for  a  structure  in  which  it  could  be 
fully  developed.  The  cloth-hall  at  Halifax  was  the  model  for  the  building,  whilst  the 
regulations  were  to  be  those  of  the  Rasp  and  Spin  houses  in  Holland.  The  plans  and 
elevations  are  given  by  Howard  in  his  account  of  prisons,  and  consist  of  six  courts,  each 
surrounded  by  three  stories  ovtiers  of  open  galleries,  around  which  are  distributed  the  cells 
for  the  prisoners ;  a  portion  of  ground  near  Islington  was  selected  for  its  erection,  the 
neighbourhood  bdng  considered  healthy,  and  a  supply  of  water  could  be  easily  obtained ; 
it  was  also  suflieiently  removed  from  any  habitation. 

Kcgulations  were  laid  down  for  security,  health,  diet,  clothing,  lodging,  firing,  re- 
ligious instruction,  employment,  rewards,  punishments,  sickness,  and  general  government, 
'llicse  works  were,  however,  not  carried  out  during  the  life-time  of  Howard,  and  after 
his  death  were  abandoned  for  some  time.  In  the  year  1770,  the  mortality  among  the 
prijioners  M>  Newgate  was  so  great  from  the  gaol  distemper,  that  Mr.  Akerman,  the  then 
keeper,  stated,  that  independently  of  the  prisoners,  nearly  two  sets  of  servants  had  died 
since  he  had  been  in  office;  and  that  in  the  year  1750,  two  of  the  judges  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  several  of  the  jury,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  sixty  persons,  died  of  the 
same  disease ;  after  this  had  occurred,  a  large  ventilator,  with  sails  like  a  windmill,  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  Newgate  to  produce  a  circulation  of  fresh  air. 

Parliament  subsequently  granted  50,000/.  to  construct  a  new  gaol ;  this  was  completed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Dance,  a  little  before  the  riots  of  1780.  This 
prison,  which  has  a  frontage  of  nearly  300  feet,  is  admired  for  its  appropriate  and  massive 
character.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  keeper's  house,  with  the  entrances  on  each  side ; 
tlie  walls  are  of  Portland  stone,  rusticated  and  continued  up  to  a  height  of  50  fect»  the 
whole  producing  by  its  magnitude  and  boldness  of  detail  a  very  characteristic  fii^ade.  The 
interior  distribution  is  defective,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  space,  the  site  on  which  it 
is  erected  being  far  too  sixAll  to  allow  of  a  proper  ventilation  or  a  requisite  supply  of  air. 
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Thii  priMin  bM  three  dittinct  an-uifcements,  vbich  ut  called  (Utioiu.  The  flml'In  the 
Donb  wing,  has  three  yirds,  with  sleeping  and  rjsy  rooma  stUched:  the  first  ysrd  aod 
lOoou  aro  OMupied  b}  adult  eoniicts ;  the  second  by  boya,  vbo  b»«  a  icbaol-room ;  and 
the  thiid  U  an  infirmary. 

The  principal  vardi  and  rcwnu  in  the  stations  are  3S  feet  by  15,  and  81  feet  by  IS. 
The  two  oonnected  with  the  pren-yaid,  for  malci  under  leiXeiloe  of  death,  are  31  bet  by 
la  'Tiere  ore  three  tiers  of  condemned  cells,  Gie  in  each  tier,  strongly  arched.  9  feet  by  T. 
In  each  cell  is  s  tiBnaclt  bedstead.      The  chapel  will  contain  350  persons. 

Other  prisons  have  since  been  erected  ^wut  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  aeveral  of 
I  the  Dounties  in  England;  there  are  aLto  numerouH  bridewells  and  penitentiaries,  upon 
which  enormous  sums  of  numey  have  been  expended,  but  that  moat  deaerving  of  notice 
is  the  Model  Prison  lately  erected  at  FentonTille,  in  which  all  Howard's  ideas  are  carried 
out.  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  day  to  execute  the  plans  suggested  by  this  philan- 
thropist, upon  the  site  he  had  selected,  'nie  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  loth  of  April, 
I84a  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  the  autumn  ctF  IBIS.      It  is  adapted  for  t' 


Fl».  «M. 


The  plan  eihihi 
five  blocks  of  building,  e 
whole  length,  with  galleri 


n  open  space  irf  ct 


whi^  branch 


entral  hall,  open  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  from 

n  the  ground  floor  a  corridor,  which  extends  the 
whiirh  are  the  entrsaces  to  the  cells,  ansngHi  oo 
eacn  side  ogaiiut  uie  ouiei  waiis.  r  ram  the  central  hall  the  doors  of  all  the  celU  may  lie 
seen,  as  the  galleriea  are  formed  of  open  iron-work.  The  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, designed  by  Mr  Haiiland,  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  (or  tbis  arrange- 
ment.     As  there  are  no  female  prisoners  there  is  but  one  cbss  of  cells. 

The  boiindary  wall  u  upwards  of  20  feel  in  height,  and  solidly  coMlructed.  and  on  the 

'  '  '  '       laiderable  width.      The  basement  is  not  sunk  into  the  earth, 

t  has  an  open  area;  aver  the  whole  surface  of  the  walls  a 

aid  6  inches  above  the  ground  line,  and  the  walls  >taii(l  on  a 
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bed  of  eonerete  3  feet  in  depth  and  as  much  in  width,  so  that  erery  precaution  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  ascent  of  moisture.  Under  the  entrance  building  is  a  ward  for  the  reception 
of  prisonen,  where  they  are  ezanuned  by  the  medical  attendant.  The  access  to  this  ward 
is  from  the  ground  floor,  near  the  entrance  door ;  and  the  accommodation  consists  of  a 
receiTing  room,  a  number  of  cells  in  which  prisoners  can  be  locked  up  for  twenty-four 
hours  if  necessary,  an  examining  room,  clothing  stores,  bath,  and  a  closet  for  fumigating 
and  purifying  clothes.  This  ward  has  no  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  basement,  but 
prisoners,  after  being  examined,  cleansed,  and  dressed,  are  taken  into  the  prison  through 
the  entrance  passage  on  the  ground  floor.  The  basement  under  the  great  central  hall  is 
used  for  the  distribution  of  materials,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  covered  passage,  which 
communicates  with  the  kitchen,  yards  and  stores,  &c.  Adjoining  the  kitchen  is  a  room 
in  which  the  provisions  are  weighed  out  and  arranged  in  trays,  after  which  they  are 
hoisted  by  an  apparatus  to  the  different  stories,  and  distributed  to  the  wards.  The  rfr> 
maining  portion  of  the  basement  is  used  for  ofl^ces,  punishment  cells,  and  the  attendants. 

The  ground  plan  shows  the  distribution  of  the  building,  the  exercising  yards,  the  entrance 
gates,  and  two  front  barriers ;  the  well  for  supplying  the  prison  with  water ;  the  houses  for 
the  governor,  chaplain,  and  gate  porters. 

Besides  the  520  separate  cells,  there  are  twenty  others  on  the  basement  used  as  work- 
shops, &C. ;  a  chapel,  which  contains  stalls  for  256  prisoners ;  a  board  room  for  the  com- 
missioners,  A ;  offices  for  secretary,  B,  governor,  H,  chaplain,  D,  physician,  E,  govemor*s 
clerk,  NOP,  clerk  of  the  works,  &c.,  waiting  room,  G,  visiting  room  for  prisoners'  friendii, 
L  M,  schoolmaster's  room,  library,  surgery,  offices  for  the  steward  and  clerk,  kitchen  and 
scullery,  stores  for  provisions,  &c.,  stores  for  manufoetured  articles,  dwdlings  for  go- 
vernor, chaplain,  assistant  chaplain,  steward,  and  manufocturer,  principal  schoolmaster, 
clerk  of  the  works,  four  principal  warders,  twelve  warders,  two  gate-keepers,  one  mes- 
senger, an  engineer,  and  apartments  for  the  deputy-governor,  resident  medical  officer,  and 
inflrmary  warden.  The  total  area,  including  the  boundary  wall,  is  6  acres  10  perches ; 
there  is  a  garden  of  2  acres  in  the  rear,  and  a  terrace  and  road  75  foet  broad  in  front. 

7%e  ehnpd  is  72  feet  6  inches  in  length,  40  feet  in  width,  and  26  feet  in  height  to  the 
under  side  of  the  cornice,  above  which  is  a  coved  ceiling.  It  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  building,  and  is  entered  on  the  level  of  the  first  and  second  galleries, 
liie  rows  of  seats  are  so  disposed  that  the  prisoners  are  effectually  separated  from  each 
other,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  each  has  a  view  of  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  can  he 
seen  by  the  attendant  inq>ector.  £Ubch  prisoner,  as  he  enters,  closes  the  door  after  him,  and 
when  a  row  is  filled  the  officer  fifotens  the  whole  of  the  doors  in  the  row  by  a  handle  and 
crank,  which  are  shown  in  the  cut. 

There  are  four  entrances,  and,  by  means  of  a  sliding  partition  drawn  across  the  gallery, 
the  whole  can  be  filled  in  seven  minutes.  When  service  is  over,  a  signal  is  made  by  means 
of  a  letter,  which  designates  each  row,  and  the  prisoners  occupying  the  seat  corresponding 
with  it  retire^ 

ITie  plan  of  the  stalls  shows  the  doors  shut,  half  shut,  and  entirely  open,  in  the  three 
different  rows ;  the  clear  space  allowed  each  prisoner  is  in  width  20  inches,  and  in  depth 
38,  the  width  of  the  seat  being  9  inches  out  of  it. 

The  section  shows  the  stepping  up,  so  that  each  prisoner  may  obtain  a  view  of  tlie  clergy* 
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man  :  the  heights  of  the  divisions  up  to  the  top  of  the  reading-desk  is  4  feet  6  inches,  the 
width  of  the  reading-desk  16  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  doors  ahove  the  floor  of  each 
6  feet.  By  this  arrangement  the  prisoners  on  the  rear  and  front  are  prevented  from  seeing 
each  other. 

The  fi»tenings  for  the  hall  doors  are  shown  in  plan  and  profile  with  the  jointed  handle ;. 
they  are  made  of  brass.  When  the  doors  are  dosed,  the  handle  fidis  downwardst  and  when 
open  its  position  is  as  shown  in  the 
figure  to  the  left.  On  the  plan  the 
fiutenings,  whoi  the  doors  of  seats  are 
closed,  assume  the  horizontal  direction. 

The  cells  are  each  divided  by  a  wall 
two  bricks  in  thickness;  the  external 
walls  are  two  bricks  and  a  half.  Hie 
ceilings  are  formed  of  half  brick  arches, 
worked  in  cement,  over  which  is  laid 
a  bed  of  concrete,  about  6  inches  in 
depth ;  this  is  levelled,  and  on  it  is 
placed  the  fioor  of  asphalte  fi^r  the  cells 
above.  The  whole  thickness  from  the 
floor  of  one  cell  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
other  is  12  inches.  In  the  upper  cells, 
for  the  purpose  of  greater  security,  is 
a  brick  arch,  nine  inches  thick,  worked 
in  two  courses  in  cem^it,  with  a  layer 
of  hoop  iron  laid  diagonally  at  intervals 
of  4  inches. 

The  cells  are  IS  feet  in  length,  7  feet 
in  breadth,  and  9  feet  in  height  to  the 
under  side  of  the  arched  ceiling.  The 
window-frame,  which  is  fixed,  is  of 
cast-iron,  glased  with  fluted  glass, 
having  outside  two  strong  iron  bars  so 
placed  that  they  do  not  intercept  the 
light.  The  door  has  a  spring  lock,  and 
a  small  trap  is  contrived  for  the  intro- 
duction of  provisions ;  there  is  another 
opening,  covered  by  a  movable  flap^  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection. 

lliese  cells  are  well  adapted  to  carry  out  the  reformation  and  amendment  of  their  inmates : 
to  such  the  philanthropic  Howard,  who  did  not  approve  of  any  suffering  capitally  but 
for  murder,  setting  houses  on  fire,  or  house-breaking  attended  with  acts  of  cruelty,  would 
have  consigned  all  those  unhappy  wretches  who  had  committed  less  heinous  fiuilta,  that 
they  might,  by  regular  and  steady  discipline,  have  the  chance  of  becoming  useful  members 
of  society,  and  he  ardmtly  indulged  in  the  hope  that  it  was  possible,  in  the  course  of  five 
years,  to  effect  this ;  and  with  such  accommodation  and  treatment  as  the  prisoners  receive, 
with  airy  apartments,  warmed,  ventilated,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  they  cannot 
but  enjoy  better  health  than  fiills  to  the  lot  of  many  mechanics  and  day  labourers,  who, 
neglecting  cleanliness,  and  not  receiving  wholesome  and  proper  food,  often  die  at  a  pre- 
mature age.  In  these  cells  there  is  ample  space  for  any  work  assigned  to  the  prtstmer, 
and  as  a  proper  degree  of  labour  is  conducive  to  health,  he  that  has  led  an  idle  life  pre- 
viously may  not  only  acquire  industrious  habits,  but  with  them  strength  of  mind  and 
body :  there  are  many  who  would  fiuicy  the  inmates  of  these  solitary  rooms  fiu*  too  com- 
fortable, but  they  should  remember  that  the  object  is  to  reform  the  prisoner,  to  oblige 
him  to  reflect,  review  his  past  life,  and  form  resolutions  to  amend,  which  may  toid  to  his 
becoming  a  better  citiien.  Punishment,  unaccompanied  by  sympathy  for  the  distresses  of 
the  offender,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  corrective ;  the  human  heart  is  not  so  to  be  softened ;  mi 
the  contrary,  a  feeling  of  anger  will  be  induced,  leading  to  the  commission  of  greater 
crimes,  until  the  last  dread  penalty  of  the  law  is  inflicted. 

Habits  of  decency,  order,  and  r^^larity  being  obtained,  the  prisoner  has  advanced 
towards  the  threshold  of  religion,  for  which  he  is  infinitely  better  prepared  than  he  would 
have  been  by  the  most  rigorous  severity.  Experience  gives  us  daily  proof  that  criminals 
may  be  reformed,  and  if  so,  every  county  and  populous  district  in  the  United  Kingdom 
should  have  its  penitentiary-house  or  prison :  the  hulks  and  common  gaols  would  no 
longer  contaminate  the  young,  who  are  often  sent  thither  for  feults  arising  frvm  a  neglect 
of  education,  and  where  they  imbibe  ideas  imparted  by  the  most  abandoned,  and  return  to 
society  a  greater  nuisance  and  dread  than  before  they  were  committed.  The  bettering-hooses 
in  Holland  proverbially  benefit  those  who  enter  them,  and  there  are  few  instances  in  which 
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solitary  eonfinonent,  with  careful  supervision,  has  any  other  effect  than  that  of  amelior- 
ating  the  condition  of  the  prisoners.      The  grand  oliject  of  education  should  he  to  make 
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aoen  think,  and  the  opportunity  to  do  so  can  only  be  afibrded  when  they  are  removed 
from  haunts  in  which  they  see  and  hear  what  stimulates  them  to  acticms  of  wrong,  and 
recove  no  inducement  to  do  what  is  right:  notions  on  these  subjects  may  possibly 
never  have  been  presented  to  them,  and  when  committed  to  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  the  officers  c^  such  establishments,  they  may,  lor  the  first  time,  be  led  to  comprehend 
that  their  pwn  means  of  subsistence  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  injury  and  outrage 
towards  their  feUow-creatures ;  and  what  may  be  the  result  of  such  a  dawn  in  the  mind, 
no  oae  can  predict.  Cleanliness  in  this  establishment  is  strictly  attended  to  ;  all  the  pro- 
visions with  which  the  prisoners  are  served  are  of  the  best  quality  of  their  kinds,  and  the 
proportions  duly  given  out  to  eadi.  Water  is  abundantly  supplied  from  triangular 
eistems,  fixed  in  the  angle  of  each  cell ;  the  gaslight  is  immediately  over  the  table,  seen  in 
the  section,  to  the  right  of  which  is  placed  a  three-legged  stool ;  under  the  window  is  the 
earthenware  basin  and  water-doset:  these  are  all  shown  on  the  plan,  and  are  more  es- 
pecially detailed  in  the  several  figures  which  succeed.  The  works  fi>r  all  these  conveniences, 
particularly  those  of  the  plumber,  are  admirably  executed,  creditable  alike  to  the  workman 
and  the  arefaitect.  In  the  management  of  such  apparently  simple  details  £u  greater  in- 
.genvity  is  required  than  is  generally  imagined  or  is  usually  bestowed  upon  them,  and  at  this 
.prison  they  are  models  of  their  kind. 

The  double  supply  cock,  which  communicates  with  the  washing-basin  and  soil-pan,  is 
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enclosed  in  an  iron  franne,  whieh  protects  it  from  iqjury.     The  pan  and  parts  connected 
with  it  are  of  strong  glazed  earthenware. 


Fig.  665.  SABTBINWARa  SOIL  PAH. 


Fig.  9G6.  sacnoK  or  sou.  pan,  tsap,  basih,  bto. 


The  cells  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  water-troughs  and  serrice-pipe  are  well  contrived. 
The  troughs  are  of  iron,  6  inches  in  depth  and  4|  inches  wide ;  these  are  cast  in  lengths  of 
8  feet  6  inches,  which  correspond  with  the  width  of  the  cell;  they  are  supported  on 
brackets,  and  in  order  to  limit  the  quantity  of  water,  there  is  a  division  to  which  each 
prisoner  has  access,  containing  a  cubic  foot,  or  six  gallons.  The  troughs  are  supplied  from 
cisterns  placed  on  a  level  with  each  range. 


Fig.  667. 


oas  uobts  and  watbs  cisnaMs, 


By  a  reference  to  the  plan  of  these  arrangements  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
economy  has  been  adopted.  The  pipes  are  all  trapped  in  such  a  manner  that  no  effluvia 
can  pass  along  the  soil-pipes  or  find  its  entry  into  the  adjoining  cell;  the  party-wall 
between  the  two  is  of  a  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  all  sound,  and  the  junction  of  the 
two  wastes  takes  place  on  the  outside  of  the  building:  wherever  the  water  that  has  becB 
used  for  washing  or  other  purposes  is  allowed  to  run  away,  it  is  made  avulable  for  puri- 
fication ;  the  waste  of  the  wadi-hand  basin  passes  through  the  pan  of  the  closet,  wfaieh  is 
united  to  a  D  trap. 
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The  gas-burner  is  provided  with  a  pipe  for  the  escape  of  the  unconsumed  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, which,  when  the  light  is  burnhig,  also  contributes  much  to  the  puriiieation  of  the 
air  in  the  cell.  No  opportunity  seems  to  have  been  lost  for  rendering  everything  necessary 
for  the  prisoner's  use  available 
for    maintaining    a  firee    and 
r^ular  ventilation :  the  quan- 
tity of  air  necessary  for  com- 
bustion, as  well  as  to  supply 
the  loss  of  that  which  is  de- 
teriorated by  respiration,  has 
all  been  provided  for;  and  a 
very    smadl    room,    in  which 
these  nutters  have  been  con- 
sidered, is  &r  more  healthy 
than  one  of  large  dimensions 
where    they    have    been    ne- 
glected.      In    our    crowded 
bridewells  and  prisons  no  pro- 
vision was    made    either  for 
ventilation  or  for  the  removal 
of  accumulated  filth  :  to  walk 
through  such  a  building  pro- 
duced feelings  the  very  op- 
posite to  those  which  we  ex- 
perience in  this  well-ordered 
and     cleanly   modd    prison; 
many  were  without  a  conmion 
sewer;     cesspools    were    the 
only  receptacles,  covered  with 
temporary    boards,    or    some 
other  material  easily  taken  up, 
for  the  purposes  of  conrtantly 

removing  the  eont^ts:  hence  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  gaol  fever  could  be 
eradicatea,  or  that  the  walls,  with  the  constant  lime-whitening  to  which  they  were  subject, 
could  be  free  from  putrescence  or  infectious  miasma :  when  contrasted  with  the  under- 
ground dungeon  of  the  middle  ages,  our  receptacles  for  prisoners  may  be  considered  as  an 
important  progress  in  civilisation. 

The  interior  of  the  frame,  from  which  the  supply-pipes  and  cooks  branch  to  the  several 
basins,  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure. 


Fig.  668.      njM  or  BAsn«s  ui  tsb  two  aojoinino  obils. 
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Fig.  570.    FBAMB  SBOWINO  TBS  iOPFLY  COCKS. 


The  eemiral  haS  and  corridors,  which  are  open  from  the  pavement  to  the  root,  enable 
the  officers  on  duty  to  see  all  that  passes  to  the  door  of  each  cell.  Each  block  or  wing  is 
called  a  division,  and  distinguished  by  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D.  The  cells  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  on  the  level  of  the  galleries  of  each  division,  are  wards  in  the  division  to  which  they 
belong.  The  ground  floor  is  No.  I.,  the  first  gallery  No.  2.,  and  the  upper  gallery  No.  3. 
Ward.  The  cells  in  each  ward  are  numbered  consecutively,  the  odd  numbers  being  on  the 
left-hand  side  when  looking  firom  the  centre  hall,  and  the  even  numbers  on  the  other. 
Each  prisoner  has  a  small  brass  plate,  which  is  suspended  to  his  button,  on  which  is  en- 
graved the  designation  of  his  cell,  the  letter  of  his  division,  and  the  number  of  his  ward. 
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The  prisoners  can  communicate  at  any  time  with  the  officers  of  tlie  prison  bf  means  of 
a  large  bell  or  gong  in  the  centre  of  each  line  of  cells.     A  handle  attached  to  a  label  and 
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LABU.  IN  TBI  COaBIOOl   WRKM  tHtTT  AND  OPEN. 


craok  ii  placed  iu  eTerjp  cell,  u 
Wbeo  tbe  btndla  ii  tunud  the  la 
CDiDwcted  Tibrala  wilb  it;  thus 
t*bd,  whieh  nauioi  open,  indio* 


A  flic*  open,  s  single  itroke  ii  Kiuiided,  uid  n  pendulum 
ie  MIeiition  of  the  officer  on  dut;  ii  Mtricled,  md  tbe 
■  tbe  mJI  where  hii  pre«enc«  ii  required. 


1  pcoDt,  round  which  ttaer*  i>  ■  paoaga  of 
to  each  is  oliUined  throu^  ■  lai^  orifice  in  the  door, 
oorerad  bji  open  wirework.  The  space  witbin  the  puaage  Ibmu  a  room  with  windowi 
■bore,  wluch  comnund  each  yard.  The  yanU  baTe  an  open  railing  on  tba  outaide,  to  allow 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  and  one  portion  i*  roofed  in  to  afford  abelter.  if  required.  In  tbe 
€3eutre  ipace  is  a  water-oloaet,  end  there  ii  an  eaa;  accen  to  all  the  edli.  There  are  alto- 
gether 111  eiereiaing  jards.  which  exceeds  a  fourth  of  tbe  priioiwn,  ao  that  eaicb  baa  one 
hour^  eiereiae  in  erer;  bur  hours. 

7%»  hrtlb  are  ver;  nmple  in  tbor  arrangement ;  tbeie  are  o^it,  whidi  adnut  of  thirtjr- 
Iwo  prinoefs  ''^'■■■f  each  hour,  end  ererr  me  mtut  balbe  once  in  Iburteen  dajs. 

Tbe  adrantagea  which  tbe  priaoners  detira  from  tfaiijudiiuoutty  arranged  portion  of  tbe 
Model  PrisDn  are  incalculably  and  worthj  of  imitation  bt  the  directon  and  goremon  of 
all  tbe  gaidi  tluougbout  tbe  world.  Hie  eipenae  attendant  upon  cold,  tepiiC  or  a  warm 
bath,  ii  H>  incomiderable,  oonlpared  with  the  comfort  deriTed  frinn  them,  that  it  eeenu 
eittaorcUoary  uij  eelablighnient  should  be  without  them.  Numerous  plans  hare  been 
Butnnilted  to  the  goTemment  at  tbiioub  times  to  establi^  public  baths,  and  in  some  large 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  bctories  they  haie  been  erected  at  a  connderaue 
eipenae,  and  found  bigfaij  beneQcial :  the  health  of  all  tbe  Ubnuren  and  artisans  rnoning 
to  tbem  baa  been  so  infinitely  superior  to  those  negUctiog  this  benefit,  that  the  abaolute 
neeeesitf  of  their  tntroduction  in  all  prisons  is  most  obvious,  where  oonGnement  prerentt 
that  eiereise  which  prodooes  free  circulation,  and  consequent  healthy  state  of  akin;  tbr 
(bis  tbe  bath  is  an  cicellent  subatitute.  But  perhaps  one  of  its  most  important  services 
ij)  priaoos  is  the  producing  notions  of  cleanlineas  in  the  priionera,  whieh  they  may  ostr; 
iritb  them  when  restored  to  aocietyi  and  the  squalid  misery,  so  often  tbe  companion 
of  poTsrty,  may  thus  become  less  common,  through  the  influence  of  those  In  whom  wa 
should  not  generally  look  lor  refivmatious,  tbe  discipline  of  the  priaon  would  then 
become  a  bleMing  instead  of  a  curse. 

1%e  ample  supply  of  good  water  throughout  the  Model  Prison,  and  the  Judicious  manner 
in  which  it  is  dutributed,  tends  to  promote  the  comfbrt  of  those  occupying  the  solitary 
oelU.  By  a  n&rence  to  tbe  cost  of  the  pipes  and  hydraulic  arrangements,  it  does  not 
appear  that  each  cell  has  bad  eipended  upon  it  more  than  40a.,  and  this  amount  includes 
all  the  requisites  fin  t  prisoner  with  n^ard  to  the  supply  of  water.  Sucb  beneficial 
results  are  rarely  found  united  in  our  public  buildings  widi  so  much  economy,  and  are 
deeerring  the  coniiderallon  of  those  who  hare  tbe  management  of  our  hoapitala,  union 
workbooaea.  and  atmilar  tstablishmcnts.      By  a  -  " 


,  rrideDce  taken  before  the 

Commiauoners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous  IKstricts, 
many  Taloable  faints  to  benefit  tbe  readenees  of  the  poor,  ' 
a  small,  and  productiae  of  such  Taal  adaantage. 


in  which  the  estimate 
material*  are  raised 


lit  haiiHiiff  busVm,  by  which  tba  trays  containing  prDrinODs  or  material*  are  raised 
fron  tba  basement  to  the  le*d  of  tbe  ground  floor  and  galleries  aboae,  is  filed  in  tbe  base- 
HMRt  on  each  dde  the  centra]  hall,  ana  aflbrdo  a  tUrect  commtinication  between  tbe  kitchen 
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and  Ibe  wardf.  Tb*  Inyi  are  eomejed  tlocig  ttw  ground  Boor  iu  ■  idmII  truck,  ud  lioDg 
tha  gallariasi  or  iqtpar  vardi,  by  a  light  tnuaed  iron  caniaga,  which  tnTerset  on  the  top  of 
the  galtctj  railing.  Hw  front  and  nde  nen  of  the  maohiH  are  at  the  toji  of  the  figure ; 
the  povar  which  boiati  it  ii  plaoed  on  the  floor  line  of  the  bsNinent ;  it*  proGk  and 


aljo  the  plan,  ud«,  and  end  elcratioa  of  the  iran  car- 
large  trar*,  arc 


r  paaaaffafh 
e  diniSmt) 


Ilia  different  ratiolu  or  allowancea  Ibr  the  pHsonen,  b«ag  placed 
thus  oonrenientlj  mounted  tiom  the  hoBement  floor,  where  the  kitcher 
tha  piavinons  are  littut^  When  they  hare  arriied  at  the  lerel  of  the  galli 
thej  are  intended  to  be  diitiibuted,  the  horizontal  bar  at  the  lop  of  the  baleaa 
^de  become!  a  railToad*  upon  which  the  light  iron  coiriages  make  th 
end  of  the  comdora  to  another  :  the  officers  in  attendance  who  have 
the  carriage  at  the  door  of  each  cell,  and  give  out  the  requisite  meal.  Tliere 
convenience  derived  &om  this  simple  arrangement,  the  whole  paaaea  ao  ateadily  that 
arrivcfl  at  ita  destination  exactly  in  the  nme  atate  in  which  it  leta  out ;  there  is  no  eoafiitti 
or  waste  bj  any  article  being  broken  or  spilt  by  the  way  ;  by  these  mechanical  UMana  t 
food  is  aerved  to  the  prisoners  with  such  detpaioh  that  it  runs  no  risk  of  bebig  cooled 
its  passage  up  long  flights  of  stairs,  or  through  tbc  corridors. 

llie  plan  in  the  accompanjuig  figure  sbowt  the  podtion  of  the  four  wbedt  which  v 
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upon  the  top  of  the  reihng  of  the  balcony,  in  firont  of  the  doors  of  the  cells ;  the  whole  is 
firmly  braced  together  and  bound  by  screws :  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  represents  the 
elevation  of  the  iron  framing,  and  the  two  wheels  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the  railing :  the 
middle  figure  is  the  seetion  or        M  ^i 

elevation  of  the  carriage  in  the       |  i^^^  _^i!i  ^9^  ^M ! 

other  direction.  By  the  bracing  U 
or  trussing  introduced  beneath 
the  firame,  it  is  rendered  capable 
of  carrying  aoonsideraUe  weight, 
and  from  the  care  used  in  ar- 
ranging it,  there  is  no  apparent 
tendency  to  fierce  out  the  vertical 
position  of  the  balcony  railing,  —li 
When  the  crab  or  windlass  in  the  ~^ 
basement  is  worked,  the  whole 
mounts  in  a  perfectly  steady 
manner,  without  any  irregular 
action,  and  thus  continues  to 
the  end  of  its  destination:  the 
materials  given  out  to  the  pri- 
soners from  the  warehouses  be- 
low to  be  manufiu^ured  are  all 
hoisted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
when  wrought  so  descend  to 
other  depots.  So  ingenious  a 
contrivance  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service  in  our  public 
establishments,  and  ought  to  be 
more  generally  introduced : 
some  years  ago  the  writer  con- 
trived similar  machinery  for  the 
great  laundry  at  the  top  of  the 
Burlington  Hotel  in  Cork  Street, 
which  he  erected,  and  which  has  been  found  of  essential  service  to  that  establishment,  from 
the  great  economy  of  labour. 

In  detailing  the  several  contrivances  here  introduced,  we  are  struck  with  the  differences 
presented  to  us  in  comparing  them  with  the  general-  State  of  prisons  up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century :  let  us  take  for  example  the  description  ^ven  by  a  French  writer  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  which  was  formerly  a  portion  of  the  Palius  de  Justice,-  and  still  pres^ves  its 
ancient  feudal  character :  «  the  towers,  the  entrance  court,  the  dark  corridor  by  which  the 
prisoners  pass,  produce  a  sensation  of  melancholy  and  terror ;  those  condemned  to  remain 
there,  if  not  provided  with  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  a  bed,  must  lie  in  dark, 
damp,  and  fetid  cells,  straw  only  being  allowed,  amidst  a  number  of  other  wretched  indi- 
viduals :  the  vast  court,  constructed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  the  prisoners  take 
exercise,  is  sunk  10  or  12  feet  below  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  streets;  their  food  is 
confined  to  one  ration  of  poor  bread  and  thin  soup.**  In  other  pris<m8,  we  find  the  cells 
were  not  sufficient  in  height  for  the  inmates  to  stand  upright.  The  minister  Necker 
interested  himself  most  ardently  in  endeavouring  to  remedy  many  of  these  evils,  and  was 
successful  in  some  particulars.  In  the  House  of  Correction  at  Ghent,  commenced  in  1773, 
during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  great  improvements  were  introduced,  which  awakened 
consideration  to  the  subjject  throughout  the  continent;  fire-places  were  constructed,  and 
the  cells  were  made  of  a  dimension  sufficiently  ample  for  the  number  they  were  to  contain ; 
light  and  air  were  admitted,  and  cleanliness  was  encouraged  and  enforced ;  exercise  was 
allowed  to  th9  unhappy  individuals,  and  they  were  no  longer  punished  by  their  allowance 
of  food  being  withheliL 

ReifmiaHng  eUitm,  pipes  and  cocks  for  the  distribution  of  water.  The  cisterns  are  placed 
in  the  rooC  which  has  a  rinng  main,  together  with  a  service-pipe^  and  two  rows  of  troughs, 
divided  into  compartments,  containing  six  gallons,  or  one  day*8  supply  for  each  cell.  There 
ore  also  regulating  dstems,  and  ball-cocks  for  turning  on  and  shutting  off  the  water  to  the 
troii|^. 

ITie  supply  pipe  for  the  upper  troughs  is  connected  with  the  main  service  pipe,  and 
runs  to  the  extreme  end,  where  it  fills  another  trough,  which  then  overflows,  and  supplies 
another,  and  so  on,  till  idl  are  filled.  The  last  is  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe,  to  convey  the 
surplus  water  into  the  regulating  cisterns,  which,  raising  the  ball  as  it  fills  the  cistern,  acts 
upon  the  stop-cock  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  shuts  off  all  further  supply  to  the  troughs 
on  the  roof.     The  troughs  under  the  upper  gallery  floor,  for  the  lise  of  the  cells  beneath, 
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are  supplied  by  a  pipe  fixed  under  the  troughs ;  the  witter  is  allowed  to  flow  knoeesnTeljr 
into  the  cisterns^  smd  is  shut  off  as  abore. 

VmUUaHng.  ^  An  artificial  system  of  Tentilation  has  been  adopted,  with  a  view  to 
produce  at  all  times  and  seasons  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  and  wholesome  air ;  thb 
has  been  attended  with  some  difficulty  xn  a  prison  where  each  nrisoner  has  a  separate 
cell,  and  the  window  of  that  cell  necessarily  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  security,  to  be  dosed. 
Health  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sul^cet ; 
but  there  yet  seems  to  be  something  wantpig,  on  entering  one  of  these  eeUs,  to  make  it  ap- 
parent that  a  pure  and  agreeable  atmosphere  is  breathed.  The  objects  aimed  at  have  been 
the  withdrawal  of  a  stated  quantitr  of  foul  air  from  each  cell ;  the  supply  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  firesh  air,  without  subjectmg  the  prisoner  to  a  draught ;  the  means  of  warming  it, 
when  necessary,  wiUiout  ii^uring  its  qualities,  or  aflRwting  its  hygromctrical  condition,  and 
the  aToidance  of  additional  fiieUities  for  the  transmission  of  sound  by  the  air  ehannds  or 
flues. 

The  apparatus  for  wanxung  the  air  b  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  basement  story  of  each 
wing :  it  consists  of  a  case  or  boiler,  to  which  a  numbi>r  of  pipes  for  the  circulation  of  hot 
water  are  attached.  In  connection  with  it  there  is  a  large  fi\it  open  to  the  external  air, 
which  is  introduced  through  this  opening,  and,  after  psssing  oter  the  suHhce  of  the  bmler, 
turns,  right  and  left,  along  a  main  flue^  which  runs  horiiontally  under  the  floor  of  the  cor- 
ridor, and  from  thence  passes  upwards,  through  small  flues  in  the  wall,  which  terminate 
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TespeetiYely  in  a  grating  placed  close  under  the  arched  ceiling  of  each  cell,  into  which  a 
current  of  ur  is  thus  introduced. 

It  u  Tery  difficult  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  the  Tentilation  of  public  buildings,  particularly 
as  the  sites  and  uses  present  so  much  Tariety :  the  ▼arious  improrements  that  have  been 
suggested  on  this  subject  for  deep  mines,  and  in  some  instances  carried  into  effect,  have 
turned  the  attention  of  the  architect  and  civil  engineer  to  adopt  some  methed  that  shall  insure 
a  stream  of  pure  and  properly  tempered  air  to  follow  the  exhaustion  that  takes  place  in  our 
churches,  halls  of  assembly,  or  whererer  great  masses  <^  people  meet  together  and  are 
confined  for  any  length  of  time ;  in  a  future  part  of  the  work  the  subject  will  be  more  fully 
treated.  It  does  not  appear  that  attempts  were  made  to  renovate  the  atmosphere  of 
the  ceUs.  of  our  prisons  until  practised  here :  much  has  been  judiciously  effected,  but, 
with  all  the  precautions  hitherto  adopted,  none  have  yet  been  found  to  answer  perfectiy. 
Temperature  and  pressure  exert  so  many  influences,  ai^^ii^  ooqjuneticm  with  radiation 
and  er^ioration,  so  change  the  properties  of  the  air,  tiJurT  Tt  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
eonstruot  by  means  of  pipes,  valves,  or  machinery,  contrivances  that  shall  counteract  or 
mitigate  them.  The  section  of  the  windows  represents  by  the  arrow-heads  the  current 
that  the  air  takes  in  its  passage,  and  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  to  the  outside  of  the  cell : 
the  handle  attached  to  the  valve  that  admits  the  warm  air  is  at  the  prisoner^  command ;  he 
can  conaequentiy  introduce  the  desired  quantity  at  pleasure ;  the  windows  are  so  formed 
that  thorough  ventilation  is  obtained. 

The  window  frames  are  formed  of  iron :  their  plan  shows  the  manner  in  which  they 
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are  rebated  to  receive  the  glaia». 
and  the  section  at  the  side  of 
the  opening  shown  its  position ; 
the  whole  is  barred  to  prevent  the 
prisoner  making  his  escape,  at  the 
same  time  in  such  a  way  that  the 
light  is  by  no  means  obstructed. 
In  the  plan  and  section  of  the  cell 
previously  given,  its  position  and 
height  from  the  floor  may  be  seen ; 
as  it  is  placed  immediately  opposite 
the  door  by  which  the  prisoner 
enters,  which  is  also  provided  with 
a  grating,  there  can  be  obtained  a 
thorough  current  of  air,  if  it  is 
desired ;  the  parts  marked  B  and 
C  in  the  plan  of  the  cell  show 
also  the  situation  of  the  fresh  and 
ibul  air  shafts  or  pipes  obtained  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  ^ 
cxteraal  walls,  in  which  these  win- 
dow openings  are  made,  is  1  foot 
\0\  inches,  and  that  of  the  walls 
between  the  celk  is  18  inches  in 
thickness.  The  whole  of  these  fit- 
tings are  executed  in  a  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  the  frame  is 
so  strongly  bedded  in  the  brick- 
work of  the  outer   wall,   that   it 

would  be  difficult   to  disturb  or  ^.     ..^ 

J.     1        .4  Fig.  578. 

displace  it 

The  foul  air  is  removed  by  means  of  a  grating,  placed  near  the  floor  of  each  odl,  on  the 
side  next  the  outer  wall,  and  diagonally  opposite  the  point  where  the  fresh  air  is  introduced ; 
this  grating  covers  a  flue  in  the  outer  wall,  opening  at  its  upper  extremity  into  a  horixontal 
foul  air-flue  in  the  roo^  conomunicating^ith  a  vertical  shaft,  raised  upwards  of  85  feet  above 
the  ridge.  Thus,  by  the  outer  air  passmg 
the  warming  apparatus  to  the  top  of  each  I  I 

cell,  and  thence  from  the  floor  upwards,  ] 1 ^LK 

through  the  extracting  flues  and  venti-  ^*^^^^ 
lating  shafts^  it  again  passes  off  into  the 
outer  air  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  building.  An  uniformity  of  action  is 
obtained  by  making  each  pair  of  flues  used 
for  the  foul  air  of  equal  length  on  all  the 
stories,  and  introducing  fresh  air  into  them. 
Each  cell  contains  800  cubic  feet,  and  a 
ventilation  is  obtained  of  SO  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  at  a  cost  during  the  winter 
months  of  less  than  a  ferthmg  per  cell, 
and  during  the  summer  at  half  that 
expense. 

The  ascending  principle  of  ventilation 
in  this  case  extracts  the  foul  air  from  the 
cells  in  consequence  of  the  superior  alti- 
tude of  the  shaft  ;  had  it  been  required  to 
pass  downwards  below  the  floor  of  the 
cells  into  flues  in  the  basement,  a  power 
must  have  been  produced  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  air  to  rise  when  at  a  high  tem- 
perature ;  the  ventilation  must  then  have  been  produced  by  force,  instead  of  being  as  it  is 
merely  assisted.  From  the  diffbsion  which  takes  place,  it  is  stated  that  the  difierenoe  of 
temperature  at  the  ceiling  or  floor  of  the  cdl  can  hardly  be  detected*  and  that  it  seldom 
exceeds  a  degree. 

The  main  flues  in  the  roof,  for  the  extraction  of  foul  air,  are  connected  with  the  vertical 
shaft,  and  during  the  summer  a  small  fire  is  maintained  at  the  bottom  of  this  shaft,  whidi 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  column  of  air  within  it  above  that  of  the  exterior,  or  the 
general  temperature  of  the  cells,  and  thus  makes  it  specifically  lighter.     In  this  state  it 
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Uy  rises,  and  the  ▼acuiim  is  filled  firom  the  a4J0]nmg  foul  air-flues,  whieh  derive  their 
supply  from  the  cells,  the  cells  in  return  receiving  a  corresponding  supply  of  fresh  air  to 
replace  that  ^diieh  has  be^  drawn  up  the  Tertieal  shaft.  One  hundred  weight  of  coal  per 
day  for  each  wing,  containing  ISO  cells,  has  been  the  consumption.     Hie  principle  here 
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adopted  is  similar  to  that  used  in  deep  mines,  the  ventilating  chimney  serving  the  purpose 
of  the  upcast  shaft. 

WamUng  is  eflfeeted  by  an  i^paratus  where  the  whole  radiating  sutfiice  derives  its  heat 
from  the  circulation  of  hot  water,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  area  of  the  whole  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  temperature  of  60  degrees,  when  the  external  air  is  at  32.  lliere  u  a 
provision  for  increasing  the  radiating  surftce  in  the  main  flues  as  its  temperature  becomes 
lowered  by  an  increased  distanoe  from  the  boiler,  so  that  the  most  remote  cells  are  equally 
wanned. 

llie  apparatus  consists  of  a  double  iron  case ;  the  space  between  being  filled  with  water 
becomes  the  boiler ;  the  fire  is  lighted  in  the  interior,  but  is  not  brought  in  contact  with 
either  the  sides  or  top  :  firom  the  top  of  the  boiler  a  rising  nuun  communicates  with  the 
various  circulating  pipes,  and  the  return  pipes  are  introducea  at  the  bottom.  The  external 
case  of  the  boiler  is  covered  with  vertical  plates  7  inches  deep,  and  )  of  an  inch  thick,  placed 
about  5  inches  i^wrt,  and  disposed  in  sigxag  lines  over  the  whole  sur&ce.  The  apparatus 
is  set  in  brickwork,  and  the  plates  occupy  the  interior  of  the  air-flue  which  surrounds 
the  boiler ;  they  are  usefiil  both  as  radiators  and  keeping  the  air  longer  in  contact  with 
it  A  slide,  valve  placed  in  the  mun  flue-pipe  r^^uUtes  the  circulation,  and  lowers  the 
temperature  if  required.  The  pipes  being  disposed  in  flues  formed  of  brick,  they  can  only 
be  moderately  heated,  and  impart  in  consequence  a  genial  warmth  to  the  current  of  air 
pasnng  through  them. 


The  cost  of  erection  of  the  Pentonville  model  prison  was  as  follows :  — 


Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto*s  contract,  &c.  for  the  building 
Aqphalte  for  cells,  roads,  and  paths         ... 
Water-closets,  fittings,  basins,  cocks,  &c 
Locks,  fiuitenings,  bells,  &c.         .... 
Superintendence  ..... 

Sundries  ...... 


£       9.  d. 

70,115  14  6 

2,509     8  9 

1,154  10  9 

941     5  9 

689     4  11 

S61    10  9 


75,765  15     4 
Additional  expenses  for  fittings,  ftimiture,  &c..  Artesian  well  and 
machinery,  heaUng  and  cooking  apparatus      ...       8,402  12     2 

£84,168  12     2 

Which,  divided  by  520,  the  number  of  cells,  gives  for  each  161iL  17«.  ^ 
Besides  the  prison  the  following  are  to  be  added :  — 

Detached  residence  for  seven  fiunilies,  complete    - 
Archway  and  terrace  wall  -  '  - 

Wall  enclosing  garden      ...--• 
md  rww  -  ....-- 


Stables  and 


£ 

«. 

d. 

1,892 

7 

1 

2,856 

5 

2 

739 

10 

7 

415 

0 

0 

£5,903     2  10 
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Tb«  total  «moiintt  of  the  tevenl  trades  were  as  loUows : .«. 

Excavator  and  bricklayer  -  -  -  -  -36,14004^ 

Carpenter  and  joiner      .......  10,670  IS     8 

Mason  ........  5,793  IS     S| 

Plasterer            .......  6,252  5    3^ 

Fainter               .......  1306  3  11 

Glazier               .......  1,347  12  II 

Plumber            .......  2,466  13     5 

Slater    ........  1,733  5     7 

Smith  and  founder         ......  9»958  4    8) 

Sundries,  including  the  wanning  apparatus,  &c.              -            -  754  6    Of 

£76,423     2     9 

Items  of  the  eost  of  the  Artesian  well,  sunk  370  foet  in  depth,  with  the 

30  feet  cast-iron  cylinders,  5  feet  in  diameter,  pipes  forbore,  &C.      -     1,060  O    O 

Building  for  the  cranks,  stages,  and  ladders    ....       299  6  10( 

A  three-throw  pump  and  raising  main  to  the  top  of  the  well  only      -        165  2     2 

Machinery     -  -  -  •  .  -,-  .76  62 

£1,600  15    21 

Mi^or  J.  Jebb,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  gave  the  design  for  this  model  prison,  and  to 
him  the  country  u  indebted  for  the  admirable  arrangements  which  it  i^imtMBf,  and  for  the 
regulations  and  able  management  which  prevail  withu  it. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OSOLOOT. 

/  GiOLOQT  and  Mineralogy  are  equally  important  to  the  civil  engineer,  and  it  is  in  proportion 
I  to  bia  aequaintanoe  with  these  oomparatively  modem  scienoes,  that  he  is  rendered  skilful  in 
;  the  formation  of  roads,  cenals,  harbours,  mining  operations,  building  of  bridges,  or  Ibrroing 
(  foundations  of  any  kind,  and  draining ;  wherever  the  seene  of  his  labours  may  lie,  he  cannot 
V  be  entirely  successful,  without  a  careful  consideration  of  the  various  layers  or  strata  com- 
*  posing  the  earth's  crust. 

I  When  Smeaton  was  called  upon  to  construct  the  £ddyst<me  lighthouse,  he  commenced 
by  examining  the  structure  of  the  rock  on  which  it  was  to  be  based ;  and  as  fiur  as  was 
possible  endeavoured  to  imitate  nature  in  his  arrangement  of  the  first  and  subsequent 
eoaraeSk  Had  the  builders  of  the  Leaning  Tower  at  Pisa  been  equally  careful,  or  had  they 
been  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  earth  on  which  they  laid  their  foundations,  the 
world  would  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  supposing  that  its  inclination  was  the  effect 
of  design,  instead  of  the  consequence  of  an  insecure  base^  which  might  have  been  con- 
solidated by  art ;  had  the  alluvial  matter  on  which  the  fi>otixigs  are  bud  been  converted 
into  a  mass  of  conglomerate  or  artificial  rock,  this  famed  Campanile  would  have  stood  as 
upright  as  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  a  position  which  would  certainly  have  been  more  in 
unison  with  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  though  perhaps  not  so  conducive  to  its  celebrity. 
For  all  the  purposes  of  building,  it  is  necessary  that  the  constructor  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  formation  and  properties  of  the  matter  with  which  he  has  to  deal ;  he  should 
understand  the  cause  of  the  durability  of  a  substance^  whatever  it  may  be,  as  well  as  what 
disintegrates  or  destroys  it 

On  examining  the  geological  structure  of  England,  we  shall  find  that  it  exhibits  nearly 
all  the  variety  of  strata  discoverable  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  same  successive 
order ;  the  dip,  though  occasionally  broken,  generally  inclines  towards  the  east  or  south- 
east, and  in  this  direction  is  the  drainage  effected.  It  is  possible  that  before  the  rocks, 
which  make  up  the  greater  portion  of  our  island,  were  deposited,  the  general  outline 
was  marked  out  or  defined  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  this  platform,  after  having  been 
elevated  by  some  disturbing  forces,  and  the  protrusion  of  igneous  rocks,  then  received  the 
several  deposits,  the  succession  of  which  with  the  variety  of  plants  and  animals  of  extinct 
genera,  the  disturbance  of  the  several  strata  after  their  formation,  sometimes  by  their 
elevation,  at  others  by  their  depression,  afford  ample  subject  for  consideration  and  en- 
quiry ;  and  from  the  talent  and  ability  of  the  various  geologists,  who  are  giving  firee  scope 
to  their  researches^  and  diligently  observing  all  that  is  opened  to  their  view  in  the  several 
mining  districts,  or  where  any  deep  cutting  is  made,  we  may  hope  in  time  to  obtain  a  clear 
and  satis&ctoiy  solution  of  tiiose  phenomena  which  are  at  present  involved  in  doubt  and 
obscurity. 

In  travelling  through  a  country  the  geologist  knows  by  the  strike  of  a  stratum,  or  series 
of  strata,  in  a  range  of  hills,  with  a  steep  fidl  on  one  side,  and  a  gradual  rising  on  the  other, 
that  the  latter  indicates  the  dip ;  the  prevailing  strike  being  generally  found  to  extend  over 
the  wb<de  tract  of  country ;  and  as  by  the  inclination  of  the  strata  the  drainage  of  the  distriet 
is  effected,  so  the  various  rivulets  may  be  accounted  for,  and  their  sources  ascertained. 

To  the  miner  an  acquaintance  with  geology  seems  indispensible^  to  enable  him  to  trace 
the  various  disruptured  strata,  which  often  baffle  the  observations  of  others.  A  conect* 
estimate  of  the  mineral  veins,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  formed,  as 
well  as  their  general  direction,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  study  of  this  science,  and  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  various  rocks  in  which  they  abound ;  but  the  mechanical 
contrivances  by  which  the  miner  is  to  test  his  theories,  and  make  them  profitable,' are  pro- 
vided by  the  civil  engineer :  both  private  and  public  interest,  therefore,  demand  that  he 
should  be  aequainted  with  these  subjects,  for  if  not  conversant  with  the  matter  to  be  worked 
upon,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  apply  the  proper  means,  certainly  not  with  the 
requisite  economy.  On  the  coal  fields,  which  are  a  most  important  study,  we  have  scarcely 
any  thing  written  that  is  practically  useful,  although  the  subject  of  ventilation,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  in  mine^  has  obtained  much  consideration 
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To  the  civil  engineer  the  geological  map,  with  the  heights  of  the  sections  above  a  certain 
level  now  forming,  will  be  of  great  utility,  enabling  him  to  investigate  the  geological 
features  of  particular  districts.     In  many  cases  several  portions  of  the  same  district  have 
been  examined  and  reported  upon,  and  sections  of  the  strata  have  been  surveyed  and  laid 
down,  showing  the  position  of  the  beds,  to  a  scale  of  40  feet  to  an  inch :  the  detuls  are  given 
with  full  investigation  into  their  mineral  deposits,  and  notice  taken  of  their  organic  remains. 
The  geological  structure  is  shown  in  different  directions,  to  a  scale  of  6  inches  to  the  mile, 
with  the  relative  heights  and  distances.     The  maps  are  duly  vended  and  coloured,  to 
exhibit  the  detail  with  the  boundaries  of  the  coal  fields  and  districts  of  different  fdrmations. 
The  aipicultural  character  of  the  country  is  defined,  and  for  the  mining  districts  contour 
lines  distinguish  the  dip  of  the  various  beds  of  rock  or  coal,  and  as  the  feults  in  a  district 
are  known,  the  means  of  ascertaining  exactly  where  the  vein  is  agun  to  be  met  with  are 
clearly  given.     These  contour  lines  are  highly  useful,  as  they  assist  m  aflRirding  information 
on  the  subject  of  drawing  off  the  water,  which,  if  suffered  to  accumulate,  would  put  a  stop 
to  mining  operations,     llie  miner  and  agriculturist  are  interested  in  the  completion  of  this 
general  survey,  which  will  at  once  attest  the  importance  of  geology  to  all  practical  men. 
For  the  supply  of  water,  the  selection  of  building  materials  or  the  m^als,  thu  map  promises 
to  afford  a  clear  and  useful  guide,  and  to  establiSi  principles  which  will  direct  all  operations 
where  either  ihe  architect  or  engineer  are  employed. 

The  advances  made  of  late  years  in  geological  knowledge  have  unquestionably  produced 
greater  certunty  in  all  mining  operations.  To  obtain  a  mineral  ore  deposited  in  veins, 
different  means  must  be  adopted  to  those  required  when  it  is  in  alternate  beds :  and  it  is 
rare  to  find  the  process  the  same  in  any  two  districts.  In  the  tin  and  copper  mines,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  west  of  England,  the  ore  is  drawn  from  fissures  in  the  carboniferous  or  newer 
Palaeozoic  S3rttem,  or  from  those  cracks  in  igneous  rocks  which  crop  out  near  the  surfeee, 
and  such  minerals  are  often  of  great  value.  In  Sweden  the  ore  is  obtained  in  large  lumps, 
and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  quality  of  steel ;  differing  materially  from  that 
regularly  bedded  in  the  stratification,  and  constituting  a  part  of  the  fossiliferous  stratified 
rocks. 

Veiru  usually  traverse  the  strata  in  a  direction  by  no  means  agreeing  with,  or  having  any 
reference  to,  their  deposition ;  they  have  more  the  resemblance  of  fissures  or  cracks^  whidi 
have  been  subsequently  made  in  tbe  rocks,  and  have  by  some  mechanical  means  been  filled 
up  with  mineral  substances,  which  are  generally,  in  such  cases,  either  copper,  lead,  tin,  or 
other  metals,  united  with  sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  bodies,  with  argillaceous  or 
siliceous  substances  ;  and  such  veins  usually-  pass  through  the  strata  of  rocks  in  a  down- 
ward direction,  often  beyond  the  reach  of  the  miner;  they  are  also  found  extending 
horizontally,  and  diminishing  in  their  course  until  absolutely  lost.  They  differ  in  name 
according  to  the  district :  they  are  called  pipe-veins  when  their  direction  is  nearly  parallel 
with  the  beds  and  the  ore  makes  no  shoots  in  a  lode ;  where  shoots  occur,  the  vein  dips 
fit>m  the  neighbouring  granite,  which  is  the  case  whether  the  rock  containing  the  ore  be 
in  itself  crystalline  or  the  effect  of  stratification.  Shoot-veins  implies  a  state  where 
masses  of  ore  occur  in  stratified  rocks,  and  take  an  oblique  direction,  conformable  to  the 
dip  of  the  beds. 

Flat$  is  another  term  given  to  those  lateral  extennons  which  are  parallel  to  stratification, 
as  in  those  veins  which  spread  over  layers  of  any  particular  rock.  There  are  other  terms 
expressing  the  condition  in  which  the  ores  are  met  with,  as  that  made  use  of  in  Germany, 
called  stockwork,  which  indicates  the  working  in  floors  one  below  the  other. 

Feint  are  found  in  a  vertical  position,  and  seldom  at  a  greater  angle  than  10^,  though  in 
Cornwall  they  are  met  with  occasionally  at  45^ ;  they  affect  the  mineral  character  of  the 
rocks  that  contain  them  by  softening  them,  probably  by  the  water,  which  circulates  more 
freely  around  and  within  them.  The  dip  or  inclination  of  a  lode  is  called  the  tbpe,  and 
the  intersection  of  the  vein  with  the  surfece  the  strike ;  and  in  a  mine  the  terms  applied  to 
a  house  are  used,  the  floor,  the  roof^  and  the  walls.  The  ores  found  in  the  metelliferotts 
veins  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  rocks  through  which  these  run,  the  contents  of  a  vein 
being  silex,  fluor  spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  which  the  miners  call  vein.<tone,  in  which  is 
the  ore  from  whence  the  metal  is  extracted ;  and  the  more  intelligent  the  geologist,  the  less 
difficulty  will  he  have  in  deciding  whether  a  vein  will  be  productive,  and  deserving  tiie 
labour  of  the  miner. 

Crystalline  quartz,  fluor  spar,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  contain  ore  in  one  form  or  another, 
either  in  small  veins,  or  in  crystalline  masses,  or  disseminated  crystals.  At  other  times  a 
rich  ore  is  discovered  in  an  earthy  and  powdery  state ;  when  the  fissurea  are  fiUed  with  cby 
or  sandstone,  they  rarely  abound  with  ore  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  worth  pre. 
serving.  A  change  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  indicates  to  the  miner  what  he  is  to  expect  for 
his  toil,  there  bemg  in  most  districts  an  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ores  in  veins.  In 
the  older  rocks,  when  a  vein  contains  copper,  and  it  passes  from  a  slaty  formation,  without 
altering  its  direction,  into  granite,  it  at  first  increases  in  richness,  and  afterwards  gradually 
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diminishes.     Granite  is  often  finind  to  yield  tin  ore  in  abundance,  whUst  in  the  same  dis- 
trict the  slate  abounds  with  copper,  lead,  and  tin. 

In  Derbyshire  the  lead  is  obtained  from  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  toadstone  rocks, 
andthe  veins,  which  are  valuable  in  the  first,  become  poor  as  they  pass  into  the  other.  In 
Cornwall  copper  is  most  abundant  where  the  granite  and  kdlaa  unite ;  and  in  Alston  Moor 
the  veins  of  lead  are  richest  in  the  limestone,  a  bed  of  which  measuring  70  feet  in  thickness 
being  much  more  abundant  than  those  in  other  districts  which  extend  to  a  depth  of  1000 
leet,  through  eight  varieties  of  limestone,  eighteen  of  grit,  and  twenty-six  of  shale. 

In  a  country  abounding  with  ores,  botii  the  geologist  and  the  miner  have  a  guide  to  lead 
them  to  the  veins :  they  are  charaeteriaed  by  their  positions  and  contents.  In  Cornwall 
the  earliest  are  those  of  tin ;  they  underlie  to  the  north,  and  are  traversed  by  others  of  a 
second  class,  and  of  smaller  value :  frqm  these  two  all  the  tin  ore  is  obtained ;  and  the 
width  of  the  lodes  varies  from  that  of  a  mere  thread  to  SO  or  40  feet  in  thickness;  the  most 
productive  lie  east  and  west.  The  copper  lodes  in  Cornwall  also  lie  east  and  west,  and 
traverse  the  tin ;  there  are  others  termed  coHtrOt  because  they  cross  at  right  angles. 

Jlke  Slides  consist  of  imperfectly  formed  veins,  and  run  in  various  directions,  though  the 
most  productive  are  usually  east  and  west,  and  the  cross  courses  north  and  south. 

Lead  in  England  is  found  in  veins  running  fit>m  east  to  west,  which  are  traversed  by 
cross  courses  at  right  angles  to  them  less  productive.  Out  of  300  observations  made  in 
Cornwall,  the  direction  taken  by  most  of  the  veins  was  between  west  and  south-west  or  west 
and  north-west.  Mineral  veins,  as  has  been  observed,  are  quite  independent  of  the  rock  in 
which  they  are  found,  and  differ  also  fit>m  them  in  age ;  being  filled  up  long  after  the 
fissure  was  caused,  or  the  disturbing  force  of  the  several  strata  applied.  Hie  three  chief 
mining  districts  of  England  are  found  in  mountainous  regions :  the  granite  rocks  in 
Cornwall  rise  to  an  elevaticm  of  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  which  are  the  tin, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  coppa  used  in  commerce. 

The  Devonshire  mica  slate  and  granite  dykes  offer  to  the  traveller  a  sur&ce  of  country 
barren,  and  apparently  unprofitable,  but  under  it  is  a  variety  of  minerals ;  and  in  Derby, 
shire  the  r^on  around  the  Peak  affords  abundance  of  lead.  The  high  moors  of  the  north 
in  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland,  yield  a  rich  return  of  the  same  ore.  In 
the  Island  of  Elba  iron  ore  is  obtained  from  veins  in  sedimentary  rocks,  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  igneous  rocks.  Whereva  the  metals  are  found,  their  deposit  seems  owing  to 
electric  or  magnetic  influences ;  but  the  hypotheses  on  this  subject  are  not  at  present  satis- 
fiwtory.  After  the  mineral  vein  is  found,  the  engineering  operations  commence,  which  must 
be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  b^re  any  advantages  can  be  derived.  A  pit  or  shaft 
is  sunk,  and  an  horizontal  gallery  or  tunnel  driven,  through  which  the  drainage  of  the  mine 
is  effected,  and  which  is  called  the  adit  levd ;  the  horixontal  drirnnpt,  the  downward  nnirngM, 
and  the  upward  rUingst  are  set  out  with  reference  to  the  locality  or  direction  of  the  strike  of 
the  vein.  There  are  usually  two  ^ts  of  galleries,  both  horisontal,  at  right  an^es  to  each 
other,  one  being  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  vein,  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it, 
which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  extracting  the  ore  and  carrying  off  the  water,  which  rises 
feom  the  springs  or  drains  from  the  several  strata. '  The  great  adit  or  drain  in  Cornwall, 
which  receives  the  water  from  the  Gwennap  and  Redruth  mines,  is  nearly  30  miles  in  length, 
and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea,  about  40  feet  above  high  water-mark* 

Whoi  the  works  are  extensive,  numy  shafts  are  requisite,  though  there  is  usually  one  of 
greater  diameter  tiian  the  others,  which  communicates  with  all  the  horisontal  galleries ; 
this  primnpal  shaft  is  generally  double,  or  dirided  into  two  compartments,  one  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  engine,  which  pumps  the  waters  firom  the  deep  workings  into  the  adit  level ; 
the  other  is  called  the  whim  shaft,  through  which  the  ores  are  drawn  up.  The  workings 
of  the  several  lodes  are  conunonly  connected  by  horizontal  shafts,  or  by  cross-cuts,  so  that 
their  contents  may  be  brought  to  the  shaft  and  drawn  up.  From  the  extraordinary  depth 
that  many  of  these  shafts  are  sunk,  the  greatest  care  is  requisite ;  that  of  the  Dolcoath  Mine 
in  Cornwall  is  upwards  of  240  Ikthoms  in  depth,  SIO  of  which  are  below  the  adit  level, 
Ham  being  30  below  the  surfece.  The  total  amount  of  sinking  of  these  shafts  in  Cornwall  has 
been  estimated  at  1 3  miles  of  perpendicular  height,  and  the  horizontal  galleries  as  extending 
altogether  to  40  miles  in  length.  It  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  engineer  to  direct  his  at- 
tention to  the  best  method  chP  extricating  the  ores,  or  draining  off  the  water,  but  also  to 
introduce  a  supply  of  fresh  air  into  the  workings,  to  lower  the  high  temperature  which 
is  encountered  at  the  greater  depths  beneath  the  earth's  surfece.  This  is  effected  by  making 
use  of  the  several  shafts  and  gaUeries  which  have  communication  with  them ;  the  currents 
of  air,  produced  by  the  variations  of  temperature,  set  in  different  directions ;  these  by  me- 
chanical contrivances  are  made  to  keep  up  a  constant  ventilation ;  where  gunpowder  is  used 
to  blast  the  rocks,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved,  which  is  injurious  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  mine,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  dissipated  by  ventilation,  the  gas 
which  is  evolved  at  each  explosion  being  equal  to  at  least  five  thousand  times  the  volume 
bf  the  powder  made  use  of. 
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In  the  formmtioD  of  a  railroad  or  a  canal,  a  vast  advantage  is  gained  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  of  the  land  to  be  operated  upon.  The  setting  out  of  the  line  dqienda 
upon  the  geological  character  of  the  country ;  and  in  carrying  the  work  into  execution, 
mudi  labour  and  expense  may  be  saved,  by  understanding  how  the  various  soils  passed 
over  should  be  worked. 

The  clay,  which  alternates  with  occasional  sand  when  deeply  cut,  is  often  dangerous* 
and  is  nuuntained  in  its  position  with  great  difficulty  ;  the  water  carrying  away  particles 
of  sand,  leaves  the  day  to  slide  down  upon  its  slippery  bed  after  the  layer  of  >and  ia 
washed  away.  Wherever  clay  is  cut  through  in  the  direction  of  its  line  of  strike,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  slip,  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  draining  or  drawing  oflf  the  water  of  eadi 
bed  cut  through,  or  by  giving  a  greater  inclination  to  the  rise  side  of  the  bed  than  to  the 
dip  ride 

Chalk  offers  but  little  difficulty,  as  it  will  stand  nearly  perpen^ular,  but  it  is  preferable, 
on  account  of  the  drainage,  to  make  the  cutting  through  it  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of 
the  beds.  Where  sandy  or  loamy  earth  occurs,  the  slope  of  the  excavations  should  always 
be  mad^  if  posrible^  in  oonformi^  with  the  dip  of  the  bed,  and  so  in  other  loose  soils. 

In  tunnelling  the  geologist  is  the  best  pioneer ;  he  alone  can  point  out  the  state  of  the 
various  strata  and  the  nature  of  the  rock  to  be  cut  through,  the  probable  amount  of  water 
contuned  by  them,  and  tiie  best  method  of  draining  it  oflfl 

Even  in  making  and  repairing  the  common  highways,  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  will  render  the  selection  of  the  materials  a  much  more  secure  and  easy  task ;  it  toa 
frequently  occurs  that  no  consideration  is  made  of  either  the  friction  or  pressure ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  ruts  are  filled  up,  whether  usefully  and  durably  is  not  considered. 

T\ie  ordinary  flint  when  used  should  be  brokoi  to  a  r^^ular  and  moderate  sise ;  lime^ 
stone  forms  a  smooth,  but  not  so  durable  a  road ;  whinstone,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  is 
prefiarable  to  either. 

In  the  formaticHi  of  harbours,  or  thfe  works  which  appertain  to  them,  where  the  violence 
of  the  ocean  is  to  be  resisted,  it  is  imposrible,  without  a  study  of  the  coast,  to  effect  anything 
that  shall  be  permanent,  except  by  experiments  causing  an  unnecessary  outlay.  The 
geologist  observes  the  forces  by  which  the  projecting  headlands  are  gradually  worn  away, 
and  the  earthy  matter  deposited  by  the  various  currents,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  direct  the 
best  means  of  resisting  Uie  injuries  to  which  most  harbours  are  subject,  and  providing 
against  their  rilting  up,  and  tlie  formation  of  bars  or  other  impediments  to  the  vessels 
seeking  shdter. 

In  the  selection  of  materials  for  the  purposes  of  building,  geology  has  been  of  great 
assistance,  pointing  out  to  us  that  a  stone  which  resists  the  action  of  the  air  may  be  de- 
composed by  water,  and  one  that  is  porous  and  impermeable  to  water  may  be  disintegrated 
by  frost  or  the  action  of  the  a^o^here. 

Limestones  are  divided  into  argillaceous,  crystalline,  and  another  variety,  whidi  compose 
the  several  Oolites.  The  Magnesian  Limestones  require  great  care  when  used  for  buildup 
purposes ;  they  are  obtained  from  the  beds  which  overlie  the  lower  new  red  sandstone,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  the  coal  measures. 

Hie  sandstones  employed  in  building  are  of  various  qualities,  those  taken  from  the  older 
rocks  are  mostly  preferred.  The  Craigleith  is  of  excellent  quality,  of  a  light  grey  colour, 
and  a  fine  grain ;  it  contains  98  per  cent  of  silica,  and  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  it  is  heavy,  and  its  particles  are  firmly  bound  together  ;  the  beds  are  in 
some  instances  10  feet  in  tiiickness ;  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  work  than  Portland  stone. 
Thore  are  many  varieties  of  gritstone,  some  where  quarts  grains  are  united  with  aripUo- 
siliceous  cement,  but  tiiose  containing  iron  are  subject  to  decomporition,  and  they  absori> 
upwards  of  a  fourth  part  of  their  bulk  of  water.  All  stone  should  be  applied  in  a  buildiqg 
as  it  is  found  in  the  natural  bed,  for  being  usually  laminated  it  is  liable  to  split,  if  loaded 
or  pressed  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  planes  of  deposition. 

As  this  subject  is  more  fully  considered  in  the  sequel,  we  shall  proceed  with  stmie 
account  of  the  different  strata  in  the  order  they  appear,  commencing  at  the  earth*s  surfiM», 
and  noticing  the  organic  bodies  that  are  found  in  the  several  beds,  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  the  strata.  Hiis  order  and  arrangement  belongs  more  immediately  to  the 
palaeontologist :  a  brief  account  therefore  of  the  various  classes  and  orders  of  these  organic 
remains  will  be  sufficient. 

Organic  remotas  or  fossils,  which  are  found  in  every  stratified  formation,  are  numerous, 
and  endless  in  their  variety  ;  they  conrist  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  and  the 
study  of  them  is  termed  Pabeontology,  or  a  description  of  what  had  existence  some  ages 
past     The  animals  found  are  divided  into  the  Vertebrated  and  Invertebrated* 

The  firtt  form  four  classes.  Mammalia,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes. 

The  MammaUa  are  divided  into  nine  orders ;  JirHt  Man,  or  Bimana ;  $econd,  Quadrumana  \ 
third.  Carnivore,  which  is  aubdirided  into  four  femilies,  the  Cheroptera,  the  Insectivora,  the 
Plantigrada  and  Digitigrada,  and  the  Amphibia ;  fourth  order,  the  Marsupials ;  JifiK  the 
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BodentU ;  tixtk,  the  Edentata,  which  have  three  tribes,  tu.  the  Slotha,  the  ordinary 
Armadillo  and  the  Ant-eater,  and  the  Monotremata ;  mvcnM,  the  Pachydermata,  which  is 
subdivided  into  Flroboseidiana,  Ftehyderms,  and  Solipedes;  •ifhih,  the  Ruminants;  and 
ninth,  the  Cetaeia 

J%e  Birdi  or  Oyiparous  Vertebrata  are  rarely  found  in  a  fossil  state. 
RxmLis  are  in  great  abundance  and  variety,  and  are  divided  into  eight  orders,  vis. 
the  Diiuuamna,  or  Umd  saurians;  the  EnaHomrnrians,  or  those  of  the  sea ;   Croeodilia ;  La- 
cvtUia,  ot  lixards ;  Aerosovrto,  or  flying  saurians ;    CMonia  or  tortoises,  &c  ;    Ophidia  or 
serpents ;  and  BatraMa  or  frogs.  ^ 

FiSHSs  are  divided  into  Ganoidians,  Phm>idians,  Ctenoidians,  and  Cycloidians. 
The  iNvxacKBaATA  are  divided  into  four  cUsses :  the  first  is  the  AfoOasca,  which  is  sub- 
divided into  seven  orders ;  the  Cephalopoda,  the  Pteropoda,  the  Gasteropoda,  the  Conchi- 
lera,  the  Brachiopoda,  the  Tunicate,  and  the  Cirrhopoda. 

The  seeoiMi  duB  is  the  Artieulaia,  which  comprises  five  orders,  vis.  the  Crustaceans, 
the  Arachnidans,  the  Insecta,  the  M^riapoda,  and  the  Annelidans. 

The  tkird  ebus,  or  Radiaia,  ia  divided  into  two  groups  ;  one  of  which  has  received  the 
term  Nematoneura,  which  la  divided  into  five  orders,  vis.  the  Echinodermata,  the  Epitoa, 
the  Rotifera,  the  Bryoioa,  and  the  CsslelmintluL 

The  seecmd  group  of  Radiate  is  called  Acrita,  and  comprises  five  orders,  vis.  the 
Sterdmintha,  the  Acalephss,  the  Polygastrica,  the  Polyps,  and  the  Sponges. 

Lamarck  has  made  another  arrangement,  dividing  the  MoUusca  into  two  classes,  Con- 
ehifora  and  Mollusca,  and  the  whole  mto  fiunilies. 

The  1st  fiunily  in  his  classification  is  the  TVUeofids,   among  which  is  the  Asper- 

gillum,  Clavagella,  Teredo,  &c. 
Hie  Snd  fiunily  is  the  PMadultB,  of  which  is  the  Pholas,  Gastroehsna,  &c. 
Srd.  —  Solenidm,  which  contains  the  S<den,  Panopara,  &c. 
4th.— AfyidW;  the  Mya,  Anatina. 
5th.— 'Afoefrtd^;  Maetra,  Crassatella,  Erycina,  Lutraria,  Ungulina,  Solemya, 

Amphidcsma. 
eth.— .Gwtelute;  Corbula,  Pandora. 
lIch.'^Lithopkaffidm;  Saxicava,  Petricola,  Venerupis. 
8th.  -^  NympMda  ;  Sanguinolaria,  P^ammobia,  Tdlina,  Corbis,  Lucina,  Donax, 

Capsa,  Crassina. 
9th.  —  CmdUefa,  which  are  fluviatile  and  marine ;  among  the  first  are  Cycles, 
Cyrena,  Galathea ;  among  the  latter  Cyprina,  C^therea,  Venus,  Venericardia. 
10th.  —  Ckardiidm ;  Cardium,  Cardita,  Isocardia,  &c 

11th. — Areidmi  Cucullaea,  Area,  Peetunculus,  Nucula,  Trigonia,  and  Castalia. 
ISth. — NaOdmi  Unio,  Hyria,  Anodon,  and  Iridina. 
ISth.  —  Ckamidm /  Dieras,  Chama,  Etheria. 
•   14tli.  —  Tridaemidm:  Tridacna,  Hippopua. 
ISth.'-^BfytUidas  Modiola,  Mytilus,  Pinna. 
16th. — MaBeU^t  Crenatula,  Pema,  Malleus,  Avicola. 
17th. — AcfintdW;  Pedum,  Lima,  Plagiostoma,  Pecten,  Plicatula,  Spondylus, 

Podopds. 
18th. —  Oatrtidms  Grypluea,  Ostrea,  Vulsella,  Placuna,  Anomia. 
1 9th. — Ru^Ua ;  Sphserulites,  Radiolites,  Calceola,  Birostrites,  Diseina,  Crania. 
90th. — BraMopodaj  Orbicula,  Terebratula,  Lingnla,  &c 
The  second  class  are  the  Molbuca, 
The  first  order  of  which  are  the  Pieropodai  HyaUea,  Clio,  Cleodora,  Limacina,  Cym- 

bulla,  Pneumodermon. 
Snd  Order. —  GatUnpoda. 

91st  Family Triiimida;  Olaueus,  EoUs,  Tritonia,  Scyllsea,  Tethys,  Doris. 

S9nd.— BkyfliciHfa;  Phyllidida,  Chitonellus,  Chiton,  PateUa. 

93r6,^~Semi^ph^Bididmi  Pleurobranchus,  Umbrella. 

34th.  —  Cafyptrmdm ;  Pbrmophorus,  Emarginula,  ^ssurella,  PUeopcis,  Calyp- 

trasa,  Crepidula,  Anoylus. 
95th.  — J9«IZi'd^;  Bulla,  Aplysia,  DoUbella. 
Srd  Order, —  Traehilopoda, 

96th  Family HeUeida  s  Helix,  BuUmus,  Achatina. 

97th.  —  XtmiuBuia;  Phmorbis,  Fhysa,  Limnsea. 
98th. — Mdanidm;  Melania,  Melanopsii,  Pirena. 
99th. — FiariatomUkBs  Valvata,  Paludina,  AmpullarisB. 

30th NtrUidm ;  NavioeUa,  Neretina,  Nerita,  Natica. 

Slst — JianikmkbBi  Janthina. 

39nd. — Macrottffmida  i  Sigaretus,  Stomatella,  Haliotia. 

SSrd PKeaekUti  TomateOa,  PyramidelU. 
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34th.  —  Seaknida ;   Vermetus,  Scalariae,  DelphinuU. 

S5th.  —  7Vr6mtd(e  /  SoUrium,  Rotella,  Trochus,  Monodonta,  Turbo^  Planaxis, 
FbastaneUa,  Turritdla. 
Hie  Zoophaffa  form  the  next  section. 

36th  Fanuly.  —  CanaHfera ;    Cerithium,  FleurotoAia,  TurbiIlelh^  Canoellaria, 

Faaciolaria,  Fiuus,  Pjrrula. 
37th. — Alata;  Roetellaria,  Pterocera%  Strombus. 
38th. — Purpurifkra ;  Caasia,  Casaidaria. 

S9th. —  CohauBida;  Columella,  Mttra,  Voluta,  MargineUa,  VaNaria. 
40th.  —  Gmvobttidm ;  OvuU,  Cypraea,  Terebellum,  Ancillaria,  OlWa,  Conns. 
The  Iburth  Order. — CqAakpoda. 

41  at    Family.  —  Orthoeeraiidtt  ;     Belcmnites,    Oirthoeeni^    Nodosaria,    Hip- 

purites,  Conilites. 
42nd. -^LiiuoiUitUB;  Spirula,  Spirulina,  Lituola. 
43r(l.  —  CroMticidm ;   ItenuUna,  Cristellaria,  OrbicuUna. 
44th.  — -  iS^pAcnclidlie ;  Meliola,  Gyrogona,  Melonia. 
ASth.-^Badiolidiikt;  Rotalia,  Lentieulim^  Placentula. 
46tb. — NautiUdtt;  Discorbis,  Siderolites,  Polyatomella,  Vorticialis,  Nummu- 

lites,  Nautilus. 
47th. — AnmumitidtB  i  Ammonites,  Orbulites,  Ammonooeras,  TurruUtea,  Bac- 

culites. 
48th.  — jfryonauUu 

49th.  —  Genus  Octopus,  Laligopsis,  Loligo,  Sepia. 
Fifth  Order,  Htieropoda, 

50th  Family. — Genera  Carinaria,  Pterotraofaea,  Fhylliroe. 
PknUa  or  FotsU  pkmU  j  these  are  either  terrestrial,  fluviatUe,  or  marine :  when  met 
with  in  the  blue  cUy  they  are  often  ocmToted  into  jet,  and  sometimea  their  interimr  is 
changed  into  carbonate  of  lime ;  in  these  cases  their  structure  is  very  distinct.  In  a  lime^ 
stone  which  contains  silica,  or  in  calcareous  sandstone,  they  are  often  found  nlicified ;  in  the 
coal-shales  they  are  converted  into  coal ;  in  millstone  grits  there  are  only  impressions  of 
the  plants,  and  the  space  they  occupied  contains  a  brown  or  yellow  powder. 

llie  races  of  plants  found  in  the  different  strata  all  differ ;  the  most  numerous  belong  to 
the  following  classes:  Agamia;  Cryptogamia  cellulosa  and  yaaeulosa;  Fhanerogamia 
gymnospermia,  monoootyl^onia,  and  dicotyledonia. 

In  the  Nmow  Ttrtiarif  or  Pliocene  are  found  Zoophyta,  Inftisoria,  Foraminifera,  MoUusca 
acephala,  MoUusca  gasteropoda,  Reptilia,  Mammalia,  &c. 

-  In  tkt  Middk  TaSiarp  or  Miocene^  Zoophyte,  MoUuaca  acephala,  Mollusea  gasteropoda, 
and  Mollusea  pteropoda. 

In  the  Older  Tertiary  or  Eocene  are  Plants^  Zoophyte,  the  MoUusca,  and  Pisces. 
In  the  CretaeeouM  system  are  Zoophyte,  Radiate,  Mollusea  aoqphala,  Mollusea  biachiopoda, 
Mollusea  cephalopoda,  Pisces,  and  Reptilia. 

In  the  Wealden  formation  are  Plants^  Crustacea,  and  Reptilia. 

In  the  Oolitic  system  are  found  Plantc,  Zoophyte,  Radiate,  Inseeta,  Crustacea,  MoUusca 
acephala,  MoUusca  gasteropoda,  MoUusca  cephalopoda,  Pisces,  and  R,ffptilia. 

In  the  Lias  are  Radiate,  MoUusca  acephala,  Mollqaca  brachiopoda,  MoUuaca  gaste- 
ropoda, MoUusca  cephalopoda,  Pisces,  and  ReptUia. 

In  the  New  Red  Sandstone  are  Radiata,  MoUuaca  acephala,  MoUuaca  brachiopoda, 
MoUusca  gasteropoda,  MoUusca  cephalopoda,  and  Reptilia. 

In  the  Carboniferous  system  and  Magnesian  Limestone  are  Plant*,  Zoophyte,  Radiate, 
MoUusca  brachiopoda,  gasteropoda,  pteropoda,  cephalopoda,  and  Pieces. 

In  the  Devonian  system  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  are  Zoophyte,  Crustacee,  MoUusca 
brachiopoda,  gasteropoda,  cephalopoda,  and  Pisoea. 

In  the  Silurian  and  Sub-silurian  are  Zoophyte,  Crustacea,  and  the  MoUusca  brachio- 
poda, pteropoda,  and  cephalopoda. 

In  Ae  British  like  wc  find  the  Pleistocene  or  superficial  deposits,  or  what  by  some  are 
termed  DUuvium  and  AUuvium,  to  consist  of  gravel  and  other  transported  materials,  which 
usuaUy  cover  the  regularly  stratified  rocks ;  these  in  foet  form  the  upper  surfiue  of  our 
island,  and  therefore  the  first  operated  upon  by  the  civU  engineer. 

The  Newer  Tertiary  or  PKocene  are  the  Norwich  or  Mammal  iferoua  Crag,  and  the  Till  of 
the  vaUey  of  the  Clyde. 

The  Middle  Tertiary  or  Miocene  are  the  Coralline  and  Red  Crag,  the  Older  Tertiary  or 
Eocene,  the  Bagshot  sand,  and  London  clay. 

The  Newer  Secondary  Period,  embraces  first  the  Cretaceous  System,  which  comprises  the 
Upper  Chalk  with  flints,  the  Lower  Chalk  without  any.  Marl,  Upper  Green  Sand,  Gault, 
and  Lower  Green  Sand. 

T%e  itfk/<db  Secondary  comprises  funt  the  Wealden  formation,  whidi  contains  the  Weald 
clay,  Hastings  sand,  and  beds  of  Purbeck  marble. 
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Secondly,  the  upper  Oolitic  Series,  as  Portland  stone^  Portland  sand*  and  Kimmeridge 
clay. 

Thirdly,  the  middle  Oolitic,  as  the  Upper  Calo  grit.  Coral  Rag,  Lower  Calc  grit, 
Oxford  day,  and  KeUoway  rock. 

Fowthfy,  the  lower  Oolitic,  or  Combrach,  Forest  marble.  Great  Oolite,  and  Bradford 
clay,  Stonesfield  slate  and  Fuller's  earth.  Inferior  oolite,  and  Calcareous  sand. 

fifihfy,  the  Liassic  group  of  Upper  lias  shale  and  Marlstone,  Lower  lias  shale,  and 
Lower  Has  limestone. 

The  Older  Secondary,  or  New  Red  Sandstone  formation,  or  Triassic  system,  comprises  the 
Saliferous  marls,  the  Red  sandstones,  and  Conglomerates. 

7^  Newer  Paleaozoie  period  or  Magnesian  Limestone,  or  Permian  System,  comprises 
the  Magnesian  limestone  and  the  Lower  Red  Sandstone. 

"Hie  Carboniferous  system,  which  comes  also  under  this  head,  contains  the  Upper  coal 
grits,  Coal  measures.  Millstone  grit.  Carboniferous  limestone,  and  Lower  carboniferous 
shales. 

The  saddle  Pcdaozoic  Period,  Devonian  system,  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation,  includes 
the  slate  and  limestones  in  Devonshire,  as  well  as  the  Conglomerate,  Comstone,  and  Till 
stone  of  Herefordshire  and  Scotland. 

7%e  Older  PdUeoxoie  or  Upper  Silurian,  are  the  Ludlow  and  Wenloek  Series,  and  Upper 
Cambrian  rocks,  and  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Protosoic  Series,  comprises  the  Caradoc, 
sandstone,  and  Llardillo  flags,  as  well  as  the  Older  Cambrian  fosailiferous  slates. 

Stratification  is  found  to  be  universal  in  the  rocks  of  aqueous  origin  which  compose  the 
earth's  crust ;  and  this  character  is  the  first  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  geologist ;  it  con- 
stitutes the  bed  of  all  stones,  and  has  been  formed  entirely  by  mechanical  means.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  the  deposit  of  the  solid  matter,  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  and  spread 
out  over  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  and  high  lands  are  continually  crumbling 
away,  and  their  particles  are  for  a  time  mechanically  suspended  in  the  running  streams  and 
rivers,  and  are  thus  borne  away  to  form  firesh  land. 

We  find  that  the  several  strata,  varying  in  thickness,  are  often  disturbed  firom  the  hori- 
zontal position  in  which  they  were  deposited  by  some  subterraneous  movement,  and  the 
materials  that  constitute  them  are  usually  sand,  clay,  limestone,  and  iron ;  the  successive 
layers  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  formed  under  water,  as  they  are  alternately  sand 
and  mud,  which  have  been  allowed  to  settle  at  regular  intervals. 

The  dip  of  a  stratum  is  its  inclination  with  the  horizon,  and  is  always  at  right  angles 
with  the  strike  ;  the  angle  which  the  dip  makes  with  the  horizon  is  its  amount  at  deviation 
from  the  level  plane. 

•  "Hie  atrihe  is  the  direction  in  which  a  stratum  lies,  or  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  plane 
of  the  bed  with  the  horizon. 

Faults  are  occasioned  by  the  breaking  away  or  settling  of  one  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 
from  another,  and  this  is  sometimes  found  to  occur  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  feet  or 
more. 

DenvdaHon  occurs  when  a  portion  of  a  valley  is  washed  away  by  a  flood,  and  Elevation  is 
a  term  given  to  the  upheaving  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Cleavage:  this  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  examining  slate,  which  is  not  stratified  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  u  found  to  have  three  sorts  of  stratification,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  occurring  in  different  directions ;  one  is  the  bedding,  which  it  is  often  difiicult  to  as- 
certain ;  the  other  is  the  cleavage  plane ;  and  the  third  is  the  divisional  plane  or  joint. 

Cleavage  takes  place  easily  on  those  argillaceous  rocks  where  the  planea  are  parallel  to 
each  other ;  and  these  are  often  found  to  exist  without  being  the  result  of  stnUification  ( 
probably  the  cause  of  these  masses  being  so  divisible  into  planes  is  a  partial  crystallisation, 
for  when  clay  moistened  with  acidulated  water  is  subjected  to  voltaic  action  for  some  time,  it 
will  show  a  laminated  structure,  the  planes  of  the  lamina  being  found  at  right  angles  to  the 
electric  fiMroes. 

It  Is  now  necessary  to  give  a  description  of  each  stratmn,  conunencing  with  the 
Tertiary  Seriee,  which  were  probably  occasioned  by  the  deposits  frum  large  rivers  into 
estuaries,  aa  they  consist  of  beds  of  gravel,  clay,  sand,  and  friable  sandstone^  and  were 
formed  after  the  present  land  had  become  divided  into  bays  and  gulfe,  or  lagoons  of  various 
extent  tod  depth ;  arenaceous  deposits  prevail ;  argillaceous  types  are  found  in  particular 
districts;  calcareous  rocks,  having  a  marine  as  well  as  freshwater  formation,  lie  spread  out 
in  many  basins,  and  marl  as  well  as  gypsum  are  foimd  locally  accumulated.  Conglomerate 
containing  fragments  or  entire  boulders  constitute  some  of  the  arenaceous  rocks,  and  are 
of  various  colours,  probably  produced  by  the  oxide  of  iron  which  they  contain;  some  of 
these  sands,  which  are  rarely  hard  enough  to  constitute  stone,  are  varioualy  tinted,  others 
are  colourless ;  the  green  colour  is  produced  by  a  silicate  of  iron. 

The  flints  left  by  the  destruction  of  the  chalk,  after  beins  subjected  to  the  action  of 
water,  occur  in  the  state  of  rounded  pebbles,  accompanied  with  layers  of  lignite  and  sul- 
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pburet  of  iron  and  day ;  the  whole  being  subjeeted  to  long  abrasion,  and  exposure  to  the 
oxygenating  procenea  of  the  atmosphere. 

J%e  ArffiBaet(m8  SedimaOa  consist  of  a  rariety  of  light  greenish  and  blue  marls,  with  beds 
of  gypsum,  and  those  which  are  found  accompanying  the  coloured  sands  of  Alum  Bay,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  singular  from  the  rariety  as  well  as  richness  of  their  tints. 

The  limestone  is  soft,  marly,  and  generally  abounds  in  shells.  The  whole  of  this  Ibrma- 
tion  was  in  all  probabUify  derived  from  the  detritus  of  those  rocks  that  surrounded  ttie 
seas  where  tiiey  were  deposited ;  or  different  rivers  emptying  themselTes  into  the  same 
estuary  might  each  bring  with  it  sedimentary  matter  taken  up  in  its  course^  either  argil- 
laceous, calcareous,  or  siliceous,  more  or  less  Knely  comminuted.  The  vdocity  of  the 
several  streams  would  influence  the  deposits,  and  distribute  them  at  several  distances 
and  depths ;  but  in  all  cases  the  tertiary  formation  is  the  result  of  stratiform  deposits, 
and  the  most  striking  features  consist  in  the  repeated  alternations  of  marine  and  freshwater 
beds. 

Hie  marine  fonnations  of  this  series  are  dirided  into  Newer  FKoeene,  Older  PUoeene, 
Mioeene,  and  BoeeMr  and  alternating  with  these  there  intervenes  a  fourfold  series  of  other 
strata,  or  freshwater  formation. 

J%e  Newer  FKoeeiu  consists  of  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits,  and  the  mi^rity  of  shells 
found  in  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  living  species ;  this  system  in  Sicily 
alternates  with  volcanic  beds,  and  is  constituted  of  hills,  rising  in  some  cases  upwards  of 
SOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  species  of  shells  found  in  them  are  rimilar  to 
those  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  great  limestone  formation,  which  is  the  uppermost  of  these  strata  in  Sicily,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  calcaire  grossier  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  consists  of  a  yellowish  white 
calcareous  rock,  often  containing  leaves  of  plants,  reeds,  &c  as  if  a  river  of  fresh  water 
with  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  had  floated  down  these  vegetable  remains.  Its  thick- 
ness is  sometimes  800  feet ;  in  some  situations  it  is  of  a  more  compact  character,  and  may 
have  been  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  qprings. 

7%e  Older  PKoeene.  —  The  Norfolk  Crag  formation  comes  under  thb  division,  and  re- 
sembles a  raised  sea  beach;  it  is  composed  of  layers  of  sand  and  pebbles,  mixed  with  marine 
shells,  and  occupies  much  of  the  low  sround  of  the  eastern  coast  of  England ;  the  pebbles 
found  in  it  are  much  worn  and  abraded,  and  resemble  those  on  the  margin  of  a  sea  in- 
fluenced by  tides.  Tliis  crag  is  usually  considered  the  uppermost  of  the  British  strata,  and 
consists  of  several  layers. 

The  Mioeene  comprises  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag,  the  latter  being  formed  of  calcareous 
sand,  derived  from  corals  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  among  which  are  embedded  sponges, 
corals,  and  shells  in  good  preservation :  thb  formation  in  Suffolk  is  quarried  and  used  for 
the  purposes  of  building;  it  is  not  stratified,  its  bed  does  not  exceed  10  or  IS  feet  in 
thickness,  and  it  is  of  a  soft  nature.  Tlie  Red  Crag,  which  is  uppermost,  has  a  deep 
ferruginous  colour,  and  is  formed  of  layers  of  siliceous  sand,  mixed  witii  broken  shells, 
and  was  probably  cotemporaneous  in  its  formation  with  the  coralline :  among  the  shells 
are  the  genera  Buocinum  and  Murex,  exclurive  of  Polypi,  Radiaria,  and  Crustacea ;  some 
hundreds  of  species  of  invertd>rated  animals  are  found,  among  which  are  Annulate,  Cirrbi- 
peda,  Conchifera,  and  Mollussa.  In  the  Suffolk  Crag  is  the  Fusus  contrarius  and  the 
Fusus  bulbi ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  cli&  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  sand  and  shingle 
alternate  without  any  organic  remains ;  whilst  in  others  there  are  abundant  remains  of  the 
bones  of  terrestrial  quacEupeds,  as  wdl  as  Ammonites,  vertebrae  of  Ichtiiyosauri,  and  drift 
wood,  sometimes  lying  in  confused  masses,  at  other  times  in  r^ular  strata.  From  the 
mixture  of  these  terrestrial  and  marine  remains,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  crag 
formaticm  was  partly  deporited  at  the  mouth  of  a  river :  the  bones  of  the  mammalian  re- 
muns  are  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  leopard,  the  bear,  the  hog,  and  a  large  kind  of  deer ; 
some  of  the  Bfammalia  of  the  Norwich  crag  are  of  a  more  recent  date,  such  as  the  teeth  cf 
the  Biastodon  longirostris,  the  elephant*s  tusk,  the  bones  of  the  horse,  Uie  hog,  and  the  field 
mouse*  mixed  with  those  of  birds  and  fishes. 

Eocene. —  In  thb  fonnation  may  be  classed  the  Bagshot  sands,  which  are  of  an  ochreous 
colour,  and  are  found  alternating  with  folbted  green  day,  green  sand,  and  various  coloured 
foliated  marb ;  a  few  shelb  are  occasionally  met  with  m  the  marls,  of  the  genera  Trochus, 
Pecten,  and  Craasatella ;  though  organic  remains  are  rare,  remains  of  fishes  do  occur ;  the 
greatest  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  b  465  feet 

The  fresh-water  formations  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  divided  mto  an  upper  and  lower 
deposit,  the  bed  separating  them  containing  marine  remains ;  the  sbdb  belonging  to  genera 
Murex,  Buccuimn,  Natica,  VenusT  Nucula,  and  Corbula. 

The  upper  fresh-water  formation,  composed  of  yellowish  marl,  contains  shelb  of  the 
gmera  Lbnnea,  Planorbis,  and  Helix. 

Lomdon  Cta^  has  either  a  bluish  or  black  colour,  and  sometimes  passes  into  calcareous 
marl,  having  a  depth  of  more  than  1000  feet  in  thickness.  Argillaceous  limestone  eon- 
taining  calcareous  spar  occurs  in  numerous  byers,  as  well  as  ovate  or  flattish  mtisses,  called 
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Septaria,  In  some  localities  theie  occur  at  upwards  of  200  feet  in  depth.  Hie  shells  of 
the  Paris  basin  are  also  found  in  it,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  terrestrial  mammalia, 
although  there  are  those  of  the  tortoise  and  crocodile,  which  indicate  the  deposition  to  have 
been  made  at  no  great  distance  from  land ;  many  of  the  shells  found  in  the  clay  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  testaceous  fauna  of  the  tropics,  though  they  cannot  be  identified 
with  any  species  now  living.  The  fish  found  in  it  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  warm 
climate:  amoos  them  is  the  sword-fish,  Tetrapterus  priscus,  about  8  feet  in  length ;  and  the 
saw.fish,  Prestis  bisulcatus,  10  feet  in  length,  both  of  which  were  found  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
where  more  than  fifty  other  species  of  fish  have  been  discovered ;  the  nodules  of  calcareous 
stone  in  that  island  are  formed  into  Roman  cement,  and  the  fossil  Flora  resemble  those  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Hie  shells  are  the  Dentalium  striatum,  Paludinum 
lenta,  Crassatdla  sulcata,  Venericardia  planicosta,  Conus  scrabriculus,  Voluta  dubia,  &c. 

T%e  Lomdom  and  Craydotn  RaUwtuff  during  its  execution,  laid  open  a  complete  section  of 
the  Londofa  clay,  down  to  its  junction  with  the  plastic  clay.  At  New  Cross  the  plastic 
clay  was  decomposed  sandstone,  with  fossils,  black  sand,  clay  and  sand,  occupying  a  depth 
of  a  little  more  than  30  inches;  then  a  layer  of  strong  blue  clay  of  10  inches  or  more; 
then  a  layer  of  loose  ferruginous  sand,  about  1  foot  in  depth ;  afterwards  fine  sand  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet  or  more ;  then  a  stratum  of  flint  shingle,  of  the  same  depth ;  on  this  lies 
the  London  clay,  in  many  places  more  than  1 5  feet  in  d^th,  and  above  it  the  top  yellow 
day. 

The  cutting  near  to  that  at  New  Cross  is  nearly  80  feet,  and  the  rails  are  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  pUstie  day.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  a  great  movement  was  observed 
in  the  embankment  of  the  western  slope,  which  forms  the  inside  of  the  curve,  taken  by 
the  line  of  rail:  the  yellow  clay  became,  from  the  great  fell  of  rain,  in  a  semi-fluicl 
state,  and  was  in  motion  tiiroughout  its  whole  tiiickness;  in  a  few  hours  more  than 
50^000  cubic  yards  slipped  on  the  surfiuse  of  the  blue  day,  and  covered  the  nuls  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  blu6  clay  is  stiff  and  insoluble,  and  so  compact  that  it  is 
impervious  to  water ;  but  the  yellow  clay  above  is  mixed  with  a  variety  of  other  matter 
soluble  in  water,  as  lime,  ftillers*  earth,  and  bands  of  septaria;  these  being  dissolved 
occasioned  feults  and  fissures  within,  which  became  filled  with  water,  caused  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  mass,  and  at  Isst  its  felling  down,  from  not  being  able  to  sustain  its  own 
weight  on  the  steep  slopes  at  which  it  had  been  cut.  The  strata  also  dipped  in  a  manner 
to  fevour  the  slippii^  which  chemical  action  may  have  aided,  for  the  iron  pyrites  found 
in  the  yellow  clay  may  have  been  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  evolved,  which,  entering  into  combination  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  would 
form  crystals  of  silenite,  materially  affecting  the  bulk  of  the  whole  mass,  and  assisting  the 
separation  of  the  day. 

To  remove  this  dip  stages  were  erected  at  each  end,  sufiiciently  high  to  permit  the 
waggons  to  run  under' them,  and  advance  gradually- into  the  slip,  a  way  being  cut  by 
working  a  gullet  down  to  the  rails.  Two  sets  of  waggons  were  made  use  ol^  which,  when 
filled,  were  drawn  away  by  loccnnotives  to  the  nearest  embankment,  where  the  contents 
were  dther  carted  or  wheeled  to  their  destination.  When  the  whole  was  cleared,  a  cutting 
was  commenced  at  eadi  nde  where  the  slips  took  place,  and  after  removing  above  250,000 
cubic  yards  of  clay,  the  dopes  were  trimmed  back  to  what  was  considered  a  safe 
inclination.  This  was  effected  by  cutting  benches  and  intermediate  dopes ;  on  the  west 
dde  there  are  three  benches,  and  on  the  other  two ;  these  bench^  vary  in  dimensions  up 
to  6S  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  several  slopes  are  cut  with  an  inclination  of  2  to  1. 
Drains  are  formed  both  on  the  benches  and  in  the  slopes,  to  carry  off  the  surfiwe  water. 

Some  of  the  earth  on  this  line  is  very  untractabl%:  at  Forest  Hill  a  continued  rain 
resolved  it  into  mud ;  and  after  dl  attempts  to  drain  it  were  found  ineffectud,  a  bench 
70  feet  in  width  was  cleared  about  20  feet  up  the  dope,  and  on  this  100,000  cubic  yards 
of  clay  were  run ;  at  the  back  of  the  benching  was  a  retaining  wdl  of  gravel,  nearly 
double  its  width,  and  varying  from  5  to  12  feet  in  height;  the  clay  takm  out  was  then 
thrown  in  front  of  it,  to  gain  additiond  weight,  and  a  greater  firmness  in  the  soil  has  been 
the  result.  Drains  of  gravel  seem  to  be  in  roost  cases  efiScacious,  the  water,  which  is  the 
generd  cause  of  dl  dips,  being  by  this  means  entirely  drained  off;  care  is  dso  required  to 
secure  the  foot,  and  to  make  the  dopes  in  such  soils  firom  3  and  4  to  1. 

Retaining  wdls  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  line,  near  the  Euston  Square  station, 
were  forced  inwards  from  the  expandon  of  the  clay  behind  them :  they  were  of  brick,  5  feet 
6  inches  thick  at  bottom,  and  2  feet  6  inches  at  top,  with  a  curved  fiuse,  and  whenever  taken 
down  for  the  purpose  of  repdrs,  the  fece  of  the  clay  appeared  to  stand  perfectly  straight, 
the  expansion  and  the  force  obtained  by  it  being  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
q>here,  which  causes  a  constant  contraction  and  expansion,  if  the  clay  be  exposed  even  for  a 
few  hours ;  it  is  from  the  same  influence  that  the  sides  of  wells  sunk  in  it  so  frequently 
give  way ;  when  dried,  it  occupies  a  seventh  or  eighth  less  space  than  wh«i  in  its  bed. 
During  the  heat  of  summer  it  will  shrink,  and  form  cracks  or  fissures,  which,  when  the  rdn 
fiUls,  become  filled  with  water,  the  hydrostatic  action  of  which  occasion  masses  to  break  off 
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and  slip.     Tliis  water  should,  therefore,  be  collected  as  much  as  possible  at  the  sur&ee^  and 
carried  away  by  drains. 

Clay  in  a  moist  situation  requires  a  slope  of  at  least  S  to  1,  to  enable  it  to  stand ;  when 
kept  ^ry,  2  to  1  has  been  found  sufficient.  Where  sleepers  have  been  laid  upon  it  in  mines 
or  at  the  bottom  of  tunnels,  they  frequently  rise  up,  and  are  broken,  by  the  mere  expansion 
of  the  clay ;  this  occurred  in  the  tunnel  of  the  Manchester  and  Bolton  railway.  Houses 
or  buildings  of  any  kind  placed  upon  it  are  in  constant  motion :  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
the  foundations  contract,  when  wet  expand,  so  that  the  walls  are  never  at  rest ;  when  the 
clay  is  moist,  a  heavy  wall  will  sink,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  out  of  the  influences  that 
produce  these  changes. 

Whenever  a  slope  is  made  at  the  side  of  a  cutting  in  elay  it  is  advisable  to  have  at  the 
toe  a  footing  of  concrete  or  a  wall  built  up  to  guard  against  the  mass  sliding  from  it  Hie 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  yellow  day  and  the  blue  beneath  arises  from  the  iron  they 
contain.  When  this  is  excluded  from  the  air,  it  is  found  as  a  protoxide ;  in  the  upper  clay 
it  is  a  peroxide. 

The  London  clay  u  more  or  less  pervious,  abounding  with  fissures  in  all  directionii, 
many  of  which  hold  a  slimy  earth  and  abundance  of  water :  this  often  passes  down  to  the 
lower  stratum  on  which  it  rests,  which,  if  composed  of  sand,  is  washed  away,  and  then  the 
whole  superincumbent  mass  either  settles  or  moves  forward ;  it  is  supposed  to  contain  lO 
per  cent,  of  water.  Where  canals  have  been  cut  through  clay,  and  the  embankments 
formed  of  the  material  thrown  out,  they  have  remained  firm  as  long  as  their  weight 
balanced  the  upward  tendency  of  the  water  in  the  imbstratum  of  the  bed  of  the  canal;  but 
when  the  increased  weight  of  the  nuu»  destroyed  that  equilibrium,  the  embankroeats  sunk, 
and  forced  the  bottom  upwards.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  London  clay  is  lestimated  at 
700  feet,  and  its  greatest  elevation  above  the  sea  at  760  foet 

Plastic  clay  belongs  to  this  formation,  and  is  of  various  colours;  it  is  so  caUed  from 
its  being  used  in  the  potteries ;  it  is  found  in  difibrent  degrees  of  thickness,  and  contains 
lignites,  amber,  and  shells,  both  freshwater  and  marine.  The  number  of  tertiary  fossils  is 
considerable;  the  greater  proportion  are  terrestrial;  the  fishes  are  so  nearly  related  to 
existing  forms  that  it  is  difficult  to  class  them,  crocodiles  and  snakes  agreeing  with  thoae 
met  with  at  the  present  day. 
Upper  Secondary.     Cretaceous. 

Upper  Chalk  had  its  surfiu;e  furrowed  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  currents  before  any 
of  the  sands  or  clays  were  deposited  upon  it,  deep  indentations  being  frequently  observed,  in 
which  are  imbedded  sand,  gravel,  and  flint. 

The  stratification  of  chalk  is  often  obscure,  where  layers  of  flint  are  wanting ;  where  they 
occur  they  form  strata  of  from  4  to  7  or  8  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  distance  between 
these  beds  varies  from  2  to  many  feet 

Lower  Chalk  is  harder  and  less  white  than  the  upper,  and  u  sometimes  varied  by  green 
grains,  generally  with  fewer  flints,  and  often  without  any.  The  organic  remains  of  the 
cretaceous  system  are  nearly  all  marine ;  the  plants  are  few,  and  exclusively  marine,  with 
the  exception  of  firagments  of  coniferous  trees,  which  have  evidently  floated  in  the  sea,  as 
some  specimens  have  been  perforated  by  Teredines. 

Among  the  fossil  shells  are  the  Terebratube,  which  live  in  deep  and  tranquil  seas,  and 
the  extinct  species  of  Crania  and  Catillus,  the  Belemnite,  Anmionite,  Baculite,  and  Tur- 
rilite,  of  the  fiunily  Cephdopoda,  which  resemble  the  cuttle-fish.  Sea  Urchins,  Corals, 
Sponges,  &c.,  are  also  dispersed  through  the  chalk  and  flint;  the  latter  of  in^idi  owe 
their  irr^^ular  shape  to  the  inclosed  zoophytes,  as  the  hollows  on  their  outer  face  are 
caused  by  branches  of  a  sponge,  which  may  be  sometimes  discovered  by  breaking  the  flint 
Fish  and  Crustacea  are  found,  but  no  bones  of  land  animals,  terrestrial  or  fluvial  shells, 
plants,  sand,  or  pebbles,  indicating  a  formation  in  a  deep  sea  at  a  great  distance  from  land. 
Fossil  fishes,  with  the  air-bladder  dislended,  have  been  discovered  in  the  Sussex  chalk, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  their  destruction  and  envelopement  were  sudden. 

The  chalk  formation  in  England  is  of  great  extent ;  it  is  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a 
fine  granular  state ;  the  greatest  height  which  it  attains  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about 
1000  feet. 

Greeneand  generally  forms  the  base  of  the  chalk  hills,  and  consists  of  small  grains  of 
silicate  of  iron  agreeing  in  composition  with  chlorite ;  the  greensand  deposits  are  a  suc^ 
cession  of  ordinary  beds  of  sand,  clay,  marl,  and  impure  sandrtone,  probably  the  detritus  ol 
former  rocks,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  pebbles  of  quarts,  quartaKtse  sand- 
stone, jasper,  flinty  slate,  and  grains  of  chlorite  and  mica. 

The  upper  greensand  is  a  formation  of  sand  and  loam,  frequently  nuxed  with  chert, 
which  passes  downward  into  clay  and  marl  called  GauU.  Bdow  the  ganlt  is  the  lower 
greensand,  which  is  partly  ferruginous  sand  and  sandstone,  with  some  limestone ;  among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  ICentish  rag,  used  for  building  and  repairing  the  roads,  and 
among  the  sandstones  that  called  firestone,  which  derives  its  gresn  hue  fix>m  grains  of  sili- 
cate of  iron. 
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The  Ibflsils  of  tbe  greensand  are  marine ;  among  them  is  the  Pecten  quinquecostatua, 
several  forms  of  the  Cephalopoda,  as  the  Hamite,  Seaphite,  and  others,  which  distinguish 
thb  formation  from  the  chalk.  A  specimen  of  a  Saurian  named  the  Iguanodon  MantelU 
was  discorered  at  Maidstone. 

OoLiiic  SrsTKM.  —  WeaUkn  formation  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  it  is  a  local  freshwater  or  estuary  deposit,  composed  of 
coloured  sands  and  clays,  with  lignites,  conglomerates,  and  calcareous  masses,  interspersed 
throughout,  the  sands,  limestone  and  ironstone  in  the  clay.  It  is  divided  into  four  several 
groups,  vis. :  — 

The  tgfpermo$i  or  weald  cUuf  is  blue  and  sti£^  'with  Septaria,  argillaceous  iron-stone, 
and  beds  of  sheUy  limestone,  called  Sussex  or  Petwortb  marble  (fossil  Cyprides).  These 
beds  of  limestone  are  made  up  of  a  fow  species  of  the  univalve  called  Paludina,  a  fresh- 
water soul,  common  in  rivers  and  lakes ;  the  shells  are  sometimes  decomposed,  and  their 
casts  alone  remain,  the  interstices  being  filled  up  with  indurated  marl,  or  calcareous  con- 
cretions. In  the  coarser  varieties  are  cavities  left  by  the  decomposition  of  the  shells ;  in  the 
more  compact  masses  a  crystalline  calcareous  infiltration  of  various  colours  has  permeated 
the  mass,  and  given  it  a  beauty  equal  to  foreign  marble.  There  are  a  few  bivalves  trace- 
able in  this  limestone,  though  some  blocks  containing  large  specimens  (Unio)  interspersed 
with  univalves,  and  fragments  of  reptiles,  bones,  &c.  of  varioiu  tints  of  green,  blue,  grey, 
&c  have  been  found  in  Western  Sussex.  The  Petwortb  and  Bethersden  stone  or  marble 
are  extensions  of  the  same  bed.  These  marbles  were  most  extensively  employed  during 
the  middle  ages  for  tombstones,  altars,  fonts,  monuments,  and  the  decorative  portions  of 
churches  and  cathedrals.  Columns  of  it,  highly  polished,  are  distinguishable  features  in 
the  early  Pointed  architecture. 

Seeomdbf, — The  Hastings  sand,  which  consists  of  irregular  alternations  of  sand  and  sand- 
stone, sometimes  calcareous,  of  a  grey,  yellowish,  or  fisrniginous  colour,  with  concretions  of 
irsmstone  and  layers  of  lignite,  the  sandstone  often  having  a  conglomerate  form,  and  con- 
taining pebbles  of  quartz  and  jasper. 

TkMfy, — The  Ashbumham  beds,  days,  shales,  bluish  grey  limestones  and  sandstones. 

Fowthbf,-~^The  Purbeck  beds,  clay,  sandstone,  and  shelly  limestones,  with  layers  of  vege- 
table moidd,  and  renuuns  of  trees  in  a  vertical  position,  llie  Purbeck  is  found  in  the  deep 
valleys  of  eastern  Sussex,  but  emerges  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  and  from  the  northern  brow 
of  the  Isle  of  Portland.  The  Isle  of  Purbeck  is  an  irregular  ovid,  7  miles  in  breadth,  and 
12  miles  in  length ;  on  the  eastern  promontory  the  chalk  is  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
beds  of  sandstone  and  limestone  are  seen  underlying  tliis  displaced  strata;  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  appears  the  Portland  limestone.  The  Purbeck  beds 
are  a  sort  of  calcareous  marble,  of  various  thickness,  and  of  a  mottled  colour ;  they  abound 
in  organic  remains,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  congeries  of  the  shell  Paludina,  intermixed  with 
minute  crustaceous  coverings  of  a  species  of  Cypris ;  this  marble  bears  a  high  polish ;  it  is 
finer  grained  than  the  Petwortb,  and  was  much  used  in  the  decorative  portions  of  Salisbury 
and  Wells  Cathedrals ;  it  has  unfortunately  been  generally  placed  in  a  contrary  position 
to  its  true  bed,  whidi  accounts  for  the  long  slender  columns  into  which  it  vras  con- 
verted flaking  off  and  crumbling  away.  The  fossils  found  in  the  Wealden  formation  are 
exclusively  of  a  genera  either  fluviatile  or  lacustrine,  such  as  Melanopoca,  Pkludina, 
Neritina,  Cyclas,  Unio,  and  others ;  these  occur  in  such  quantities  that  the  surfoce  of  each 
layer  of  marl  is  sometimes  entirely  covered  with  the  valves  of  Cydas,  and  beds  of  limestone 
are  composed  solely  of  Pbludina. 

The  species  of  Bulla,  that  of  an  Oyster  and  Exogyra,  which  are  met  with,  indicate  the 
occasional  presence  of  salt  water.  The  fishes  of  the  Wealden  belong  to  the  genera  Pycnodus 
and  Hybodus,  as  well  as  a  species  of  Lepidotus ;  the  general  form  of  the  latter  resembles 
the  carp,  although  of  a  distinct  kind,  and  somewhat  allied  to  the  pike. 

Among  the  vertebrated  animals  the  reptiles  are  the  most  numerous,  such  as  the  T^io-  ' 
nyx  and  Emys  genera,  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  firesh- water  of  tropical  regions.  Of 
Saurians  there  are  five  genera,  the  Crocodile,  Flesiosaurus,  Megalosaurus,  Iguanodon,  and 
the  Hylaeosaurus.  llie  Iguanodon,  which  was  herbivorous,  had  its  teeth  formed  like  the 
modem  Iguanas,  found  in  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  its  entire  length  has  been  com- 
puted  at  70  feet.  No  skeleton  of  a  mammiferous  quadruped  has  been  discovered :  the 
birds  belong  to  the  order  Gralke.  Of  v^^etable  remains  there  are  numerous  varieties,  all 
having  the  character  of  tropical  productions ;  their  resemblance  to  the  living  genera  of 
Cycas,  Zamia,  and  Esquesata,  is  very  great ;  there  are  specimens  of  Coniferae  allied  to  the 
Araucaria,  as  well  as  many  varieties  of  tropical  ferns. 

Upper  OoBte,  Portland  OoHU. — This  is  a  marine  formation,  or  limestone,  abounding 
in  Ammonites,  IVigonia?,  and  other  exuviae:  it  occurs  immediately  below  the  Purbeck 
bed,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  v^etable  soil,  called  the  dirt-bed,  of  firom  12  to  IS 
inches  in  thickness,  containing  a  large  portion  of  earthy  lignite,  with  rounded  pebbles  or 
gravel  interspersed.  Trunks  of  trees,  nearly  allied  to  the  Zamias  and  Cycas,  are  also 
buried  in  it,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  when  these  were  growing  the  Portland  beds 
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were  in  a  softer  state  than  they  are  now  found,  many  of  the  roots  having  penetrated* 
leering  carities  resembling  them  in  shape.  In  all  probability  the  Oolitic  beds  which  were 
formed  in  the  sea  first  became  dry  land,  were  then  oorered  by  a  forest,  and  afterwards 
submerged  beneath  a  body  of  fredi  water,  from  the  sediment  of  which  fluTiatile  sheUa 
were  deposited. 

The  cap  of  the  Portland  Oolite  is  light-coloured,  and  of  a  fine  grain,  but  shattered  and 
fiill  of  Assures,  which  occasions  it  to  &11  into  masses  too  small  fi>r  any  useful  purpose,  although 
it  is  not  destitute  of  hardness. 

The  sAvff  cap  is  compact  and  open  in  its  texture,  hard,  and  its  grain  well  cemented 
together;  it  is  useful  for  structures  where  ornament  is  not  required.  The  Rodie  of 
both  the  top  and  bottom  beds  finrms  a  portion  of  the  stone  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and 
resembles  it  in  its  composition.  The  best  beds  are  those  called  the  top,  which  are  situated 
about  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  quarry.  Their  thickness  varies  finom  5 
to  7  feet,  although  occasionally  blocks  of  much  greater  dimensions  are  obtained.  The 
bottom  bed  avorages  about  6  feet  in  depth,  but  the  particles  are  not  so  well  cemented 
together.  They  are  in  a  loose  state  of  combination  ;  it  is,  however,  often  prefierred,  from 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  worked,  and  from  its  fine  grain. 

KSmmeridffe  ekty  is  of  a  blue  colour,  and  consists  in  a  great  part  of  Intuminous  shale, 
sometimes  forming  an  impure  coal,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  whilst  in  others  it 
resembles  peat.  The  impressions  of  plants  are  rarely  found  in  it,  but  Ammonites,  Ostrea 
deltoida,  Gryphiea  virgula,  are  mixed  with  the  shale^  and  the  bitumen  it  contains  may  be 
attributable  to  their  animal  origin. 

Middle  OoHte.  —  Upper  Qdoareoue  grit  is  a  deposite  full  of  comminuted  shells,  having  an 
oblique  lamination  ;  it  is  a  freestone  of  rather  close  texture. 

dral  rag,  or  Coralline  Oolite  ecHisists  of  two  beds  of  calcareous  sand  separated  by 
anoth^  of  limestone ;  the  lowest  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  cmitains  about  thirty  per  cent, 
of  calcareous  matter.  The  limestone  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  corals.  The  upper 
arenaceous  deposit  is  .close  in  its  texture,  full  of  comminuted  shells,  forming  a  calcareous 
freestone,  which  is  useful  for  many  purposes.  Among  the  organic  remains  are  the  Am- 
monites vertebralis,  Plagiostoma  rigidum,  Clypeus  dimidiatus,  Cidaris  florigemma,  Astrea 
tabulifera,  and  Caryophylla  annulate,  and  frequently  masses  of  coral  as  they  were  finmed 
in  the  sea. 

Lower  ealeareome  grit  a  a  yellowish  quartxose  sand,  containing  a  con^derable  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter. 

Oxford  day  is  an  argiUaceous  deposit  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  becomes  brown  ;  it  contains  Septaria,  and  concretions  of  argillaceous 
limestone  separated  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar ;  among  the  organic  remains  is  the 
Gryphsea .  dilatata. 

E^dhioaif  roek  is  a  calcareous  sandstone  abounding  in  fossils,  among  which  is  the  Ammo- 
nites calloviensis. 

LowBK  OouTK.  ---500  feet  in  thickness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath. 
Combrcuh  Kmettone  is  a  coarse  and  impure  limestone,  though  it  has  considerable  hardness, 
and  is  of  a  compact  nature.     It  has  sometimes  a  crystalline  appearance^  and  contains  many 
shells,  &c. 

Foreet  martJe  is  found  associated  with  clay  and  sand ;  it  is  limestone  of  a  bluish  tint, 
with  particles  of  oolite  occurring  in  thin  beds.  In  Wichwood  Forest  in  Oxfordshire,  it 
becomes  a  coarse  kind  of  marble,  which  is  worked  for  inferior  purposes. 

Bath  Oolite  occurs  in  beds  of  from  100  to  200  feet  in  thickness*  and  is  calcareous ;  when 
freed  from  fossils  it  is  easily  sawn  and  worked  with  the  chisel ;  it  contains  various  <x>ral6, 
as  the  Eunomia  radiate,  several  of  which  have  been  found  of  great  dimensions,  indicating  a 
growth  of  many  centuries,  as  the  large  brun  coral,  the  tdeandrina.  The  stone  lilies 
(Crinoideans)  are  also  common.  The  upper  surfeoe  of  the  Bath  or  Great  0<dite  once 
abounded  with  a  forest  of  these  beautiful  zoophytes ;  and  there  is  every  appearance  that 
the  deep  marine  waters  in  which  they  were  produced  were  invaded  by  deposites  of  mud, 
which  tiirew  down  and  destroyed  them ;  the  stumps  of  some  are  found  in  their  original 
position.  Among  the  other  fossils  are  the  Trigonia  g^bbosa,  Ostrea  Marshii,  Orbicula 
reflexa.  Ammonites  striatulus,  &c. 

StaneeJUd  date  is  remarkable  for  its  marine  and  t^restrial  remains :  it  is  calcareous, 
and  consists  of  two  beds  of  thinly  laminated  oolitic  limestone,  of  about  3  feet  in  thickness, 
separated  by  calcareous  limestone ;  it  has  the  quality  of  splitting  or  separating  into 
plates  when  struck  with  a  mallet ;  after  being  exposed  during  a  winter  it  b  occasionally 
used  for  roofing.  It  is  obtained  from  the  quarries  by  driving  a  gallery  into  the  side  of  the 
hill,  about  6  feet  in  height,  and  as  it  is  exhausted  the  sandstone  la  piled  or  built  up  to 
support  the  superincumbent  earth.  The  Stonesfield  slate  b  ridi  in  organic  remains, 
containing  Belemnttes,  Trigoniae,  and  other  marine  shells,  many  impressions  of  ferns, 
Cycadeoe,  and  other  terrestrial  plants,  several  insects,  and  many  genera  of  reptiles,  as 
the  Plesiosaurus,  Crocodile,  and  Pterodactyl,  and  the  jaws  of  two  mammiferous  quadrupeds 
allied  to  the  Opossum  (Didelphys).   ' 
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FiiBert^  eartik  bedt  are  deposites  of  calcareo-argillaceous  beds»  mixed  with  frequent  courses 
of  soft  rubble>stone,  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  calcareous  matter.  Blue  and 
yellow  days,  called  fullers'  earth,  are  found  with  them  ;  these  clays  are  of  a  blue  colour, 
changing  near  the  sur&ce  to  yellow ;  they  are  often  laminated,  but  generally  resemble  a 
mass  of  argillaceous  sediment,  divided  by  laminae  of  shelly  limestone  or  lines  of  Septaria ; 
pyrites  and  jet  lie  in  many  of  Uiem ;  from  these  clays  the  transition  to  either  sandstone  or 
limestone  is  usually  very  gentle. 

Inferior  Oolite  possesses  a  brown  tinge  or  colour  from  the  oxide  of  bon  it  oontains» 
which  is  also  mixed  with  much  siliceous  matter ;  it  sometimes  passes  into  a  ferruginous 
sandstone,  as  in  Northamptonshire  and  the  adjoining  counties.  The  arenaceous  deposites 
of  this  system  are  not  found  to  be  micaceous  or  felspathic,  as  those  of  an  earlier  date :  a 
yellow  tint  is  the  prerailing  one,  sometimes  of  a  deep  colour ;  the  grun  is  usually  fine,  and 
quartz  pebbles  occur  as  well  as  portions  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Sanditone,  which  is  the  lowest  portion  of  the  oolitic  system,  is  always  stratified,  though 
often  coarseograined,  and  exhibiting  an  oblique  lamination,  the  finer  sorts  splitting  easily 
into  flags  or  slates.  Shells,  and  plates  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  iron,  are  found  in  them, 
which  appear  the  result  of  molecular  arrangement  round  nuclei  of  other  matters  which 
bare  serred  as  centres  of  attraction. 

Lias  Formation  is  usually  found  stratified  in  conformity  with  the  rocks  of  the  oolitic 
group ;  it  is  of  considerable  thickness,  varying  firom  500  to  1000  feet,  and  of  an  uniform 
lithological  duvaeter.  It  is  of  marine  origin,  and  consists  of  an  alternation  of  thin  beds  of 
limestone,  with  a  light  brown  weathered  sur&ce,  separated  by  dark-coloured,  narrow, 
argiUaeeous  partings,  having  a  striped  appearance ;  its  prevuling  colour  is  blue,  though 
some  beds,  called  White  Lias,  have  a  yellowish-white  tint.  The  organic  remains  are 
principally  marine  or  littoral.  Among  the  shells  are  the  Gryphoea,  Cephalopoda, 
Ammonite,  Bdemnite,  and  Nautilus ;  the  fossil  fish  are  the  Lepidotus,  &c. ;  of  the  reptiles 
there  are  several. species  of  Ichthyosaurus  and  Flesiosaurus,  and  among  the  plants  of 
Zamias  and  Coniforse. 

l^pper  Zmu  ahaleg, — Marbtone,  Lower  Imu  shak,  Liaa  Limeaton^f  and  Lower  Lias  MarU, 
are  its  subdivisions. 

PoiKiLrric  or  New  Red  Sand^one  formation  is  a  great  mass  of  arenaceous  and  argillaceous 
deposit,  immediately  below  the  blue  lias;  gypseous  and  rock  salt,  with  some  organic 
remains,  are  contained  in  it  The  rocks  are  generally  granular,  of  a  ydlow  colour,  and 
sandy  nature,  but  not  micaceous ;  some  of  them  are  a  coarse  breccia*  containing  fragments 
of  limestone ;  others  are  conglomerates  of  various  pebbles ;  many  a  coarse  red  grit,  used  for 
building;  the  grains  of  this  red  sandstone  consist  mostly  of  dear  quartz,  the  exterior 
coated  with  red  oxide  of  iron. 

Variegated  MarU  are  red,  blue,  green,  or  white;  they  are  laminated,  ccmtain  gypsum 
and  rock  salt ;  white  and  grey  sandstones  of  a  peculiar  character  are  occasionally  found 
among  these  marls. 

Variegated  Sandstoney  so  named  from  the  white  and  mottled  partitions  contained  in  them ; 
the  lower  part  is  a  quartaose  conglomerate. 

The  red  sandstones  and  red  marls,  which  form  so  considerable  a  thickness  in  England, 
are  perhaps  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  various  crystalline  or  metamorphic  schists, 
and  often  of  porphyritic  trap  rock,  containing  much  oxide  of  iron ;  the  red  colouring 
matter  with  which  this  dluvium  is  tinted  may  have  been  ftimished  by  the  decomposition  of 
hornblende  or  mica,  which  contains  oxide  of  iron  in  large  quantities.  Fossil  remains  are 
rardy  found  in  any  stratified  rocks  where  this  oxide  of  iron  abounds. 

Magnenan  Limeetonee  vary  in  their  character,  and  are  sometimes  loaded  with  magnesia, 
having  either  a  white,  yellow,  grey,  or  smoky  colour,  occasiondly  red.  The  texture  is 
compact,  and  sometimes  oolitic,  the  cells  being  lined  with  crystallised  carbonate  of  lime. 
Some  of  these  limestones  have  a  fine  sandy  grain,  others  are  quite  powdery,  contdning 
crystallised  balls.  Plates  and  strings  of  spar  are  very  common  in  them,  and  it  is  this  pecu- 
liarity which  causes  magnesian  limestone,  when  used  in  building,  to  decay,  the  stone 
perishing  betweoi  the  nbs  of  spar,  and  crumbling  away,  llie  fine-grained  limestone  of 
Knottingley  are  thin-bedded,  or  flag-like,  and  it  is  often  diflicult  to  trace  the  beds  in  the 
powdery  magnesian  rocks ;  they  are  frequently  traversed  by  verticd  divisions  horn  top  to 
bottom,  which  are  in  some  places  filled  with  pd>bles  x>r  clay. 

Marl  slates  are  laminated  impure  cdcareous  rocks^  of  a  soft  argillaceous  or  sandy 
nature. 

Lower  Red  Sandstone  with  red  and  purple  marls  and  micaceous  beds;  the  grits  are 
white  or  yellow,  and  either  of  a  pebbly  or  sandy  nature.  The  repetition  of  day,  sand- 
stone, and  oolitic  limestone,  shows  the  new  conditions  imposed  upon  the  land  and  sea,  and 
the  loose  grits  that  the  deposits  were  made  at  no  great  distance  from  land. 

The  red  sandstone  appears  to  have  accumulated  in  a  situation  unfiivourable  to  either  the 
reception  of  vegetable  or  animd  exuvise. 

Th»  magnesian  limestone  and  red  sandstone  are  variously  tinted  with  oxide  of  iron,  the 
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clays  with  green  or  blue  by  the  protoxide ;  and  these  colours  are  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  rcHeuDie  influence  on  the  particles  which  formed  the  first  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  die 
ocean.  The  limestone  is  found  of  rarious  doisities,  arising  from  the  d^ree  of  coosfdidattoo 
to  which  its  particles  have  been  subjected.  Some  claim  a  corallaginous  origin,  and  have 
their  particles  in  different  degrees  of  aggregation.  Tlie  globular  4X>ncretiaDs  of  others  may 
be  owing  to  the  submarine  springs  yielding  carboiuite  at  lime*  mingled  with  magnena, 
which  after  deposition  were  consolidated. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  gypsum^and  rock  salt  have  been  rariously  accounted  for,  and  from  the 
absence  of  all  marine  ezuviie,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  sea  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

The  fossils  belonging  to  the  aaliforous  or  Poikilitie  system  are  in  Britain  confined  to  about 
50  species,  the  great  proportion  of  which  belong  to  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  contain 
fisbo,  soophytes,  and  mollusca ;  in  the  lower  red  sandstone  are  many  plants,  and  in  the 
marls  marine  shells. 

CariMmi/tnmM  5||r«toii.-— Arenaceous,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous  rocks,  associated  with 
beds  of  chert,  ironstone,  and  coal,  are  the  six  substances  which  compose  it :  it  is  of  great 
thickness,  and  exhibits  throughout  proofr  of  slow  and  suocessiye  deposits. 

Coal  Metuures,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  carboniferous  system,  connsts  oi  ahemations  of 
argillaceous  and  arenaceous  strata,  with  beds  of  coal  and  ironstone,  the  latter  yielding  SO 
per  cent,  of  iron ;  the  sandstones  are  micaceous,  and  both  coarse  and  fine-grained,  altemating 
with  shale.  The  coal  is  often  found  in  50  seams  or  beds,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  inch 
to  6  feet  or  more.  The  rocks  with  whidi  it  is  associated  are  of  various  colours,  and  there 
is  almost  every  possible  gradation  between  the  sandstones  and  argillaceous  deponts; 
the  latter  being  laminated  are  nlled  plate  or  bass;  when  the  lamination  is  less  perfect, 
shale;  and  when  quite  unobservable  it  takes  the  name  of  dunch,  bend,  or  some  other 
peculiar  to  the  locality ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  bituminous,  and  of  a  dark  colour. 

The  limestones  are  compact,  oolitic,  or  granularly  crystallised,  and  mostly  formed  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  except  the  granular  varieties,  which  contain  magnesia.  The 
whole  are  of  marine  origin,  though  there  are  some  exceptions.  All  are,  however,  the  result 
of  aqueous  depontion,  as  lamination  occurs  throughout  the  whole  of  the  six  substances 
which  compose  thu  system. 

Coal  is  of  v^etable  origin,  which  has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved  by  a  mieroaoopic 
examination  of  nuiny  varieties,  after  cutting  them  into  thin  plates.  Impressions  of  plants 
and  trunks  of  trees  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  sandstone  and  diale ;  leaves^  branches, 
and  fruits  occiur  in  the  nodules  of  clay  ironstone,  the  veoetsble  itself  having  served  as 
the  nucleus  round  which  the  carbonate  of  iron  has  concreted! 

The  latest  of  the  carboniferous  deposits  is  said  to  be  that  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of 
Shrewsbury,  which  was  of  freshwater  origin :  it  consists  of  shales  and  sandstone^  about 
150  feet  in  thickness,  with  coal  and  traces  of  plants,  including  a  bed  of  limestone  of  from 
2  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  of  a  cellular  texture.  The  fossils  contained  in  it  are  small 
bivalves,  having  the  form  of  Cycles,  a  small  Cypris,  and  the  Microconcbus  of  an  extinct 
genus. 

In  the  lower  coal  measures  of  Colebrook  Dale  the  strata  often  change  materially  within 
very  short  distances ;  beds  of  sandstone  passing  horiiontally  into  clay,  and  clay  into  sand- 
stone ;  the  strata  are  from  700  to  800  feet  in  thickness,  and  more  thui  50  terrestrial  plants 
have  been  found*  besides  various  fishes  and  Trilobites,  as  wdl  as  40  species  of  Molhtsca, 
among  which  are  two  or  three  of  the  freshwater  genus  Unio,  and  others  of  marine  forms,  as 
the  Nautilus,  Orthoceras,  Sperifer,  and  Productua,  from  whence  it  is  inferred  that  these 
deposits  were  made  in  a  bay  of  the  sea  or  estuary,  into  which  some  large  river  poured  its 
flood. 

In  the  South  of  England  the  carboniferous  strata  consists  of  three  formations,  vis. — 

Coal  formation^  a  mass  of  more  than  1000  yards  in  thickness,  composed  of  alternations  pf 
shales  and  sandstones  of  various  kinds,  with  about  50  fiset  of  coal  in  beds,  a  portion  of  iron- 
stone, and  sometimes  thin  layers  of  limestone. 

Afoimfom  Xtmesftme,  fimned  of  calcareous  rocks,  with  few  partings  of  argillaceous  matter, 
and  with  few  grits,  no  coal,  some  chert  nodules,  and  occasionally  layers  of  red  oxide  of 
iron  ;  the  whole  firom  500  to  1500  feet  in  thickness. 

Old  Bed  SandUone,  composed  of  arenaceous  rocks,  from  500  to  10,000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, contains  some  conglomerates  of  extreme  coarseness,  and  sandstones  of  many  kinds : 
among  the  argillaceous  beds  is  concretionary  limestone  irr^ularly  developed.  In  the 
North  of  England  this  triple  system  is  somewhat  modified,  and  consists  of  the  millstone 
grit  group,  composed  of  quartsose  and  felspathic  gritstones,  and  some  bad  coal,  with  shales 
and  sandstones.  . 

Limettone  Mhale  finmed  of  a  series  of  laminated  shales  or  plates,  mostly  bituminous,  with 
some  ironstone,  and  thin  black  limestone,  but  no  coal ;  the  thickness  is  1000  feet  or  more. 

Mau$itain  UmettonB  formatioHt  where  the  old  red  sandstone  is  almost  absent;  some  mill- 
stone grit  and  limestone  shale  are  found  about  the  South  Wales  coal-field.     In  the  north- 
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western  part  of  Yorkshire  the  teriea  is  still  more  Taried  and  complicated.  After  the  coal 
formation  we  have  the  millstone  grit,  or  series  of  grit-stones,  separated  by  shales,  and 
several  othor  fla^y  and  freestone  grits,  eherts,  thin  limestone^  ironstone,  and  several  coal- 
seams,  1000  fi^t  in  thickness. 

YoredaU  rocks  are  a  series  of  five  or  more  limestones,  with  many  fireestones,  flagstones, 
abundance  of  plates,  some  ironstone,  chert,  and  several  coal  seams,  1000  feet  in  thickness. 
Scar  Limutome,  divided  by  grits  and  sUtes,  with  some  beds  of  ooal  800  feet  in  thickness. 
/iUentatumt  of  Red  Samdrtome,  clay,  and  limestone,  100  feet  re4  sandstones,  and  conglo- 
merates, very  limited  in  their  range  and  of  variable  thickness. 

Pursuing  this  system  in  Northumberland,  we  find  the  scar  limestone  interfered  with  by 
the  interposition  of  various  grits  and  abundance  of  ooaL  The  usual  thickness  of  coal  in 
England  and  Scotland  is  about  50  or  €0  feet,  divided  into  SO  or  more  beds,  alternating 
with  from  20  to  50  or  100  times  as  great  a  quantity  of  sandstones  and  shales.  Though  in 
some  districts  the  ooal  is  depouted  in  beds  al>ove  one  another,  with  but  little  earthy  matter 
intervening,  in  which  the  different  beds  are  traceable,  and  possessing  various  qualities,  pro- 
bably arising  from  the  differences  of  the  vegetable  matter  that  comprise  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  accumulation  has  taken  place. 

In  the  ooal  tracts  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  there  is  very^ttle  limestone ;  in  Yorkshire  the 
total  thickness  of  the  coal  formation  is  from  1000  to  1500  yards ;  in  Lancashire  a  greater 
thickness,  whilst  In  South  Staffordshire  it  does  not  exceed  1000  feet.  The  most  variable 
are  the  sandstones  and  shales,  the  most  r^^ular  the  coal  beds  and  ironstones. 

The  organic  remains  in  the  coal  formation  consist  of  many  varieties  of  plants  in  fine  pre- 
servation ;  abundance  of  soophytes,  molluscs,  Crustacea,  many  fishes,  but,  as  fir  as  has  yet 
been  ascertained,  neither  reptiles,  birds,  nor  mammalia.  Many  of  the  plants  are  of  terrestrial 
growth,  whilst  all  the  zoophytes,  nearly  all  the  moUusca,  Crustacea,  and  fishes  are  of  marine 
origin.  The  plants  are  somewhat  similar  to  existing  species,  as  the  large  group  of  ferns, 
though  others  are  quite  dissimilar,  as  in  the  furrowed  stem  of  the  SigiUaria,  &c  &c. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  brief  suounary  of  the  plants :  — 

Cryptogamia  vasculosa        -  -         Equisetaceae  -  SO  species. 

Silioes       -  -         100 

Lycopodiaceae        -  60 

Phanerogamia  monocotyledoniae      -  -  -  -  10 

Coniferae  -         ^  -  10 

CachacesB  -  -  50 

Undetermined       -  50 

300  species. 

The  remains  of  these  plants  usually  compose  the  coal  seams,  and  one  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence among  them  is  the  various  structural  composition  of  the  plants  themselves,  which  are 
generally  confined  to  arenaceous  or  argillaceous  deposits ;  they  abound  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  carboniferous  system,  and  they  also  occur  in  the  midst  of  the  millstone  grit,  tn  the  sand- 
stones and  shales,  and  also  among  limestones,  where  coal-beds  are  found,  but  they  are  rare, 
or  almost  wholly  unknown,  in  the  midst  of  the  undivided  limestone,  and  in  the  old  red  sand- 
stone. Among  the  Zoophytes  are  40  species  of  the  Polyparia,  40  of  the  Crinoidea,  and  3 
of  the  Esehenida.  The  Mollusca  consist  of  326  species,  among  which  are  of  the  Conchifera 
40  species  of  the  Plagymyona,  528  of  the  Mesomyona,  100  of  the  Brachopoda ;  Gastero- 
poda 98  species;  Cephalopoda  monothalamia  10^  and  Cephalopoda  polythalamia  69,  10 
species  of  which  are  of  estuary  formation,  and  about  60  per  cent,  belong  to  species  of 
extinct  genenL 

The  fishes  of  the  carb<Hiiferou8  system  are  mostly  of  the  Ganoid  division,  and  both  the 
plants  and  animak  are  very  distinct  hom  existing  types. 

Qxr^omfknmM  and  Mtmnkdn  LimeMtom  lies  boicMth  the  ooal  measures,  and  sometimes 
alternates  with  the  shales  and  sandstonca  of  the  coal ;  it  is  destitute  of  land  plants,  and 
usually  abounds  with  corals  of  large  UMe,  several  of  which  belong  to  the  lamelliferous  class, 
which  enter  largely  into  the  structure  of  coral  reefi :  there  are  many  Crinoides,  Echinides, 
&c.,  associated  with  the  Zoophytes.  Among  the  Mollusca  are  Brachiopoda,  several  of 
which  are  refemble  to  the  Spirifera  and  Productae ;  Univalve  and  Bivalve  shells,  such  as 
Turritella,  Buccinum,  Patella,  Isocardia,  Nucula  and  Pecten,  abound ;  but  the  Cephalopoda 
differ  widely  from  living  genera. 

The  Carboniferous  lim^tone  has  a  sub-crystalline  texture,  and  some  of  the  varieties  take 
a  fine  polish,  their  sur&ces  being  ornamented  by  the  sections  of  inclosed  Crinoidea,  corals 
and  shells ;  the  prevailing  colour  is  a  bluish  grey,  the  organic  remains  being  of  a  pure 
white,  but  some  varieties  have  a  ground  of  red,  others  nearly  black,  the  shells  which  are 
embedded  being  of  a  deep  ochreous  colour. 

The  Derbyshire  marbles  and  those  of  St  "Vincent's  rocks  are  amon^  the  finest  examples 
of  moimtain  limestone ;  in  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  Shropshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
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North  and  South  Wales,  it  is  a  calcareous  mass,  interposed  between  the  old  red  sandstone, 
or  where  this  is  wanting,  the  more  ancient  slate  rock  below,  and  the  sandstones  and  afaales 
of  the  ooal  abovd.  The  Derbyshire  or  Encrinital  marble  is  formed  of  crinoideal  remaina;, 
composed  of  stems  and  detached  ossicula  of  one  species  of  Encrinite. 

It  is  in  the  mountain  limestone  that  the  principal  lead  mines  are  situated ;  in  Derbysliire 
the  metal  occurs  in  numerous  Teins  which  traverse  the  sock,  and  extend  in  some  inst«n<t*t 
into  the  ancioit  volcanic  bed.  The  perpendicular  or  rake  veins  are  from  2  to  40  feet  wide^ 
and  others  are  diasms  or  hollows  in  the  rocks,  several  hundred  feet  wide,  whidi  also  contain 
metallic  ores  and  spar ;  manganese,  iron,  copper,  sine,  &c.,  are  also  found,  but  that  which 
most  predominates  is  galena,  or  the  sulphuret  of  lead ;  it  is  accompanied  with  finor  and 
calcareous  spar,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  barytefl»  iron  pyrites,  &c.  &c. 

MUUtont  Grit  is  a  siliceous  conglomerate,  or  quartsose  sandstone,  and  is  composed  of  the 
detritus  of  the  primary  rocks.  Fragments  of  granite,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  ^args 
pebble*  are  cemented  together  by  a  crystalline  paste. 

Old  lUd  Saindgtone ;  this  is  of  enormous  thickness,  and  has  been  stated  at  10^000  feet ;  it 
consists  of  many  varieties  and  alternations  of  til^  stone,  limestone,  marl,  ctmglomerates, 
shales,  and  sandstones ;  the  latt^  of  various  states  of  induraticMi,  which,  when  schistose,  are 
employed  for  roofing.  The  conglomerates  contain  abundance  of  quarts  pri>bles ;  the  red 
colour  predominates  in  the  cementing  material  and  the  marls,  and  is  derived  from  the 
peroxide  of  iron.  The  formation  of  the  stratas  has  evidently  resulted  froid  the  waste  and 
degradation  of  the  ancient  slate  rocks^  the  detritus  being  cemented  together  by  red  sand  or 
marl  into  coarse  conglomerates. 

Among  the  organic  remains  are  ancient  forms  of  the  TerebratuUe,  Spirifere,  Producta?, 
&c. ;  Nautili,  Ajomionites,  and  Orthoooralite,  &c ;  Fishes,  Fuci,  &c.  ;  some  of  the  fishes 
belong  to  the  genus  Cephalaspis  and  Onchus. 

Among  the  tile-stones  the  Ichthyodorulites  of  the  genus  Onchus  has  been  found,  and  a 
species  of  Dipterus,  with  MoUusca  of  the  genera  Avicula,  Area,  CucullsBa,  Terehratula^ 
Lingula,  Turbo,  Trochus,  Turritella,  Bellerophon,  Orthoceras,  and  others. 

Upfkr  Silurian  is  chiefly  found  in  Shropshire,  Radnorshire^  and  Herefordshire,  par- 
ticularly at  Wooltrope. 

Upper  LudJUno  RocJu  are  formed  of  a  grey  thin  bedded  limestone,  slightly  micaceous. 

The  Ayme$try  Limestone  is  sub-crystalline,  and  either  a  grey  or  blue  argillaceous  limestooe, 
highly  fiMsiliferous ;  among  the  most  numerous  of  the  fossils  is  a  species  of  Bracfaopoda, 
viz.  the  Terebratula  navicula. 

Lower  Ludlow  Bocks  are  composed  of  sandy  shales  and  flags,  with  conereticms  ofNcarthy 
limestone.  The  organic  remains  found  in  them  are  Corals,  Terebratula  leptena  or  pro- 
ducta,  Orthis,  Pentamerius  Knightii,  Lingula,  Orbicula,  Bellerophon,  &c  &c 

Wenhek  Formation The  limestone  of  this  formation  is  of  a  grey  and  blue  colour,  highly 

concretionary  and  subcrystalUne.  The  shale  is  argillaceous,  of  a  dark  liver  colour,  with 
nodules  of  earthy  Umestone^  and  sometimes  micaceous.  The  organic  remains  are  chiefly  of 
the  lower  order  of  marine  animals,  as  Corals  and  Crinoidea,  among  which  are  Producta 
depressa,  Spirifera  lineata,  Euomphilus  rugosus,  Orthoceras  annulatum,  Consularia  quar 
drisulcata,  Calymene  Blumenbachii,  (variolata,  Asaphus  caudatus)^ 

LowEK  SiLDUAN. — CaTodoc  Flags  are  thin-bedded  impure  shelly  limestones,  findy 
laminated,  slightly  micaceous  greenish  sandstone. 

!!nk«  Sandstone  is  thick-bedded,  and  a  freestone  of  various  colours,  as  white,  red,  green, 
and  purple.  The  grits  are  quartzose  and  <x>nglomerate,  the  limestones  sandy  and  gritty. 
Among  the  fossils  are  a  few  Crinoidea,  Pentameris  levis,  Orthis,  Terdiratula,  Leptsma, 
Nucula,  &c. 

LlandiOo  Flags  are  dark-coloured,  and  chiefly  calcareous,  with  some  sandstone  and  schist ; 
the  fossils  are  several  varieties  of  Tkilobites,  Asaphus  Buchii,  &c 

The  Silurian  system  is  composed  of  sedimentary  deposits,  which  are  either  calcareous, 
arenaceous,  or  argillaceous ;  the  latter  rocks  are  less  indurated  and  less  complicated  in 
their  joints  of  cleavage,  retaining  in  many  places  their  original  lamination.  The  arenaceous 
rocks  take  the  character  of  ordinary  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  and  the  calcareous  are 
only  partly  crystalline.  The  whole  of  these  rocks  seem  to  have  accumulated  in  a  r^ular 
and  tranquil  manner,  as  they  all  show  the  laminae  of  their  depositi<»i :  in  the  sandstone  the 
beds  are  distinctly  marked ;  in  the  limestones  are  evidences  of  regular  stratification,  though 
nodular  and  concave  on  their  surfeces,  and  sometimes  partially  lenticular,  indicating  tlut 
their  origin  may  have  been  similar  to  that  of  ihg  coral  reefr. 

The  joints  and  fissures  which  occur  in  the  Silurian  system  are  usually  aft  right  aqgles 
with  the  planes  of  stratification ;  the  organic  remains  are  only  those  of  Invertebrata,  500  or 
600  species  of  shells,  and  1 4  or  1 5  species  of  plants ;  each  of  the  four  formations  of  this  system 
contains  distinct  and  characteristic  species  of  fixsils. 

Cambrian  System. — Vj^i>er  Cambricm,  or  IHynlynunon  Rocks. —  In  Cumberland  they 
.arc  formed  of  a  dark  limestone,  containing  corals  And  shells ;  in  Wales  of  beds  of  conglo- 
merate, greywackc  and  grey  wacke  slate,  &c.     Hie  green  slates  and  porphyries  rest  upon 
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the  Skiddaw  rock,  and  for  the  most  part  contain  crystals  of  ehiastolite  and  hornblende, 
without  any  fossils. 

Lower  Cambrian  oonnsts  of  slates  of  various  colours,  with  their  deavage  at  right  angles 
to«thdir  stratification ;  they  are  found  with  conglomerates,  porphyry,  and  greenstone,  among 
which  are  a  few  organic  remains.  In  the  rocks  of  this  system  are  the  first  traces  of  fiwsil 
remains,  and  among  them  the  first  eridences  of  organic  life ;  those  found  belong  to  the 
genera  Cyathophyllum,  Terebratula,  Spirifera,  Leptsena,  or  Producta.  Some  of  the 
Camlman  and  Welsh  rocks  have  a  mechanical  origin :  they  contain  marine  organic  ronains, 
and  have  evidently  been  deposited  by  water ;  but  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  are  not  only 
stratified,  but  have  cleavage  planes  inclined  at  a  very  considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  the 
strata,  and  are  never  coincident,  although  in  some  cases  they  seem  almost  paralld  with  them. 
In  Wales  the  cleavage  planes  occasionally  dip  towards  Uie  same  point  of  the  compass  as 
those  of  stratification,  but  more  generally  in  an  opposite  direction.  Hie  Joints  are  un- 
doubtedly natural  fissures,  which  traverse  these  rocks  in  straight  and  welUdefined  lines, 
the  whole  mass  being  frequently  split  by  them  into  r^ular  and  symmetrical  shaped  blocks, 
which  afibrds  great  ncility  in  removing  them  from  the  quarry.  These  natural  fissures  have 
been  produced  since  the  deposition  of  the  strata. 

Slate  is  an  argillaceous  deposit,  and  the  clay  slate  resembles  in  a  great  degree  decomposed 
felspar,  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  potash  by  the  action  of  water,  and  under  particular 
circumstances  powdered  blue  slate,  aeted  upon  by  great  heat  and  an  alkali,  has  been  trans- 
formed into  white  and  glassy  crystalline  grains  of  felspar. 

In  grey  wacke  slate  the  laminae  of  deposition  show,  on  all  the  vertical  planes,  being  parallel, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  plane  of  stratification,  which  differs  firom  the  day  slate,  for  their  lamina, 
as  has  been  stated,  cross  the  planes  of  stratification,  so  that  it  may  be  split  slmost  indefinitely 
into  thin  plates,  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction ;  there  are  instances  where  the  laminae  of 
deposition  remain  in  day  slate ;  across  the  deavage  plane  are  often  seen  stripes  of  colour, 
differ^t  from  the  mass,  which  are  evidently  the  marks  of  deposition  interrupted  by  water. 
The  most  deavable  date  rock  in  the  quarry  shows  a  stratified  depodtion,  although  it  is 
perfectly  crystalline  in  its  r^ular  structure. 

Cleavage  has  been  thought,  and  probaUy  is,  the  result  of  some  agency  after  the  sediment 
was  depodted ;  it  is  most  perfect  in  the  andoit  argillaceous  strata,  where  the  rocks  are  of  the 
finest  grain  and  uniform  in  their  character.  Heat  operating  upon  argillaceous  sediment,  so 
as  to  overcome  the  natund  hinrisontd  lamination,  is  supposed  to  have  mduced  a  new,  almost 
crystdline  fiasility  in  vertical  or  highly  indined  planes,  having  one  generd  direction.  The 
lower  dates  are  universally  deavable,  whilst  the  upper  are  only  partidly  so,  and  the  polarity 
of  the  deavage  is  the  result  of  some  generd  agency,  which  no  doubt  directed  the  molecular 
attraction. 

Cfneisi  Syitem, — The  materials  which  compose  these  rocks  are  siliceous,  argillaceous,  and 
calcareous,  in  a  different  state  of  aggregation  to  those  before  described.  The  siliceous 
strata  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  those  found  in  the  secondary  sandstones,  quarts, 
felspar,  and  mica,  but  are  not  so  worn  by  attrition,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  granite. 

T%€  ArgUlaeeotu  Strata  do  not  much  differ  from  the  common  clays,  but  from  their 
indurated  character  must  have  undergone  different  changes ;  the  prevdent  colours  are  blue, 
red,  purple,  grey,  and  yellow  ;  the  green  varieties  contain  chlorite. 

Primary  Limaionit  is  met  with  in  irregular  beds,  dtemating  with  all  the  members  of  the 
primary  series ;  it  has  a  highly  crystdline  texture,  is  compact,  and  both  large  and  fine 
grained;  the  purest  and  whitest  are  sometimes  cdled  saccharine  limestone.  In  the 
mountains  at  Carrara  it  is  abundantly  found,  and  contains  no  fossils ;  it  was  once  supposed 
that  this  marble  was  formed  before  the  existence  of  organic  beings,  but  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  mere  change  of  the  limestone  of  the  oolitic  period.  The  cdcareous  rocks  around 
the  bay  of  Spesia  contain  abundant  fosnls  of  the  oolitic  system,  and  exhibit  a  difference  of 
character  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  acted  upon  more  or  less  by  the  Trappean  and 
Plutonic  rocks. 

Qwriz  Book,  being  dirided  by  natufd  joints,  breaks  into  rectangular  or  rhomboidd  forms ; 
its  structure  is  rardy  compact  and  crystdline  throughout ;  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
felspar,  and  sometimes  with  mica ;  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  but  when  impure  it  is  dther 
red  or  yellow. 

TUoMs  &Am< -consists  of  tdc  done,  or  quarts  and  tdc ;  it  is  found  in  thin  beds,  and  often 
passes  into  argillaceous  schist 

CUoritt  S^ti  is  distinguishable  by  its  green  colour,  and  is  saponaceous  to  the  touch;  its 
chief  ingredients  are  chlorite  and  quarts,  sometimes  mixed  with  felspar  and  hornblende.  It 
is  most  frequently  found  with  mica  schist  into  which  it  passes. 

H&rnbiende  Sehiti  is  diiefly  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  contdning  occasionallv 
grains  of  quarts ;  it  is  rardy  met  with  in  large  masses,  but  is  usudly  associated  with 
gneiss. 

Mica  Sehitt  is  a  crystalline  compound  of  quarts  and  mica  in  different  proportions ;  its 
texture  is  foliated  or  laminar,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  split  into  coarse  plates.     When  it 
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has  a  granular  textore,  the  quarts  grains  are  united  by  a  crystalline  cement  of  the 
mioeraL 

Gneiu  is  composed  of  quarts,  febpar,  mica,  and  hornblende^  the  same  ingredients  which 
are  found  in  granite^  although  the  proportions  varj.  The  character  in  which  gneiss  most 
differs  is  in  its  having  the  mica  and  hornblende  arranged  in  planes  parallel  to  the  stratifica- 
tion, BO  that  it  may  often  be  cleaved  into  plates.  Its  stratification  is»  however,  irregular 
and  contorted  ;  it  usually  rests  upon  granite.  The  whole  of  the  rocks  of  the  gneiss  system, 
after  being  deposited  by  water,  have  been  acted  upon  by  heat,  and  acquired  a  high!  j  crys- 
talline character ;  they  are  wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  in  Britain  contain  no  dis- 
tinct fragments  of  other  rocks,  either  angular  or  rounded. 

Plutohio  Oft  UtfsrftAnnxD  Rocks.  —  Granite  it  a  compound  crystalline  rock,  erataining 
quarts,  felspar,  and  mica ;  each  of  these  bodies  are  composed  of  several  elementary  sub- 
stances ;  they  are  intimately  joined  together,  but  without  any  base  or  cement :  Chey  vary 
in  quantity :  felspar  usually  predominates,  and  mica  is  less  firequently  present ;  they  difller 
also  in  magnitude,  alternating  from  large  to  small  grains.  In  some  varieties  the  con- 
cretions of  felspar  and  quarts  are  several  inches  in  sise^  and  the  mica  occurs  in  platies 
upwards  of  a  foot  square,  whilst  in  others  the  grain  is  so  snudl  that  the  granite  appears 
nearly  compact  The  crystals  of  granite  are  seldom  arranged  r^ularly,  as  in  gneiss^  but 
are  united  in  a  confused  crystallisation. 

The  Gtapkk  GramU  u  a  variety  compounded  of  flelspar  and  quarts,  arranged  so  as  to 
produce  a  laminar  structure.  The  felspar  crystals  seem  first  to  have  been  forped,  and 
afterwards  the  darker-coloured  quarts. 

Aberdten  Granite  sometimes  has  the  mica  replaced  by  hornblende^  and  there  are  varieties 
composed  of  hornblende  and  felspar. 

Pifrpkyniie  Gratate  contains  large  crystals  of  felspar,  held  together  in  a  granitic  base  in 
which  are  specks  of  mica  of  an  hesagonal  form.  The  uniform  character  of  granite  seems 
to  indicate  that,  after  its  elements  were  mixed  together,  they  were  crystaUiaed  at  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  process.  The  minerals  which  constitute  the  granitic  as  well  as 
the  volcanic  rocks  are  silica,  alumina,  magneria,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  iron,  and  the 
presoice  of  these  seven  elements  in  certain  proportions  is  more  fevourable  to  the  granitic 
structure :  the  iin6  grun  it  sometimes  assumes  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  cooled. 

Granite  composed  of  quarts  two  parts,  felspar  two  parts,  and  mica  one  part,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  first  coUmn.  Porphyrilic  granite  in  column  the  second,  and  composed  of  two 
parts  quartz,  three  parts  felspar,  and  one  part  mica.  In  the  third  column  is  shown  a  binary 
granite  of  three  parts  felspar  and  two  parts  quarts. 


Silica     - 

. 

^ 

. 

No.  1. 
74-84 

. 

No.  8. 
73  04 

No.  3. 
751 

Alumina 

- 

* 

. 

12-80 

. 

13-83 

10-9 

Potash 

. 

- 

. 

7-48 

. 

8-51 

9-8 

Magnesia 
Lime     - 

* 

.     • 

- 

0-99 
0-37 

- 

0-83 
0-44 

0-5 

Oxide  of  iron 

. 

. 

. 

1-93 

. 

1-73 

0-4 

Oxide  of  manganese 
Fluoric  acid 

» 

- 

012 
0-21 

- 

0-10 
0-18 

Granite,  when  reduced  to  very  fine  grains,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  felspar 
porphyry. 

SyeiUlie  is  a  compound  of  compact  or  crystallised  felspar,  united  with  hornblende  and 
quarts :  where  the  proportions  are  equal  the  first  column  shows  the  ingredients ;  when 
composed  of  equal  proportions  of  quarts,  felspar,  and  mica,  they  are  found  in  the  second 
column ;  and  when  of  schorl  rock  and  quartz  in  equal  parts  in  the  third  column. 

No.  1. 

Silica    -  -  -  -  69-91         - 

Alumina  -  -  -  10-37 

Potash  ...       4-55 

Lime     ...  -       4-86 

Magnesia  -  -  -       6*26 

Oxide  of  iron     -  -  -       2-69        - 

Oxide  of  manganese       -  -      0*07'     - 

Fluoric  acid      .  -  -      0-50 

Greenatone  la  composed  also  of  compact  and  crystallised  felspar,  hornblende^  or  augite ; 
its  texture  is  sometimes  earthy,  but  when  crystalline  it  resembles  syenite,  the  diffeienoe 
being  only  its  green  colour ;  its  compounds  are  found  in  the  first  column. 

Ifyperithene  rock  is  of  a  white  or  red  colour,  and  the  felspar  is  compact  or  crystallised ; 
its  compounds  are  in  the  second  column. 


No.  8. 

No.S. 

63-96 

680I 

14-32 

17-91 

5-94 

0-35  soda. 

3-73 

0-14 

5-94 

2-29 

4-06 

6-85 

0-21 

0-81 

0-65 

1-79 

No.  S. 

No.  3. 

5914 

58-42 

10*59 

13-86 

6-83 

9-JO 

1-13 

4-87 

7<X) 

813 

12-62 

2-00 
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DiaOttgt  or  Serptmtmt  may  be  considered  as  a  hydrated  subeilicate  of  maffnesia ;  its  com- 
pounds are  in  the  third  column.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  iels{>ar  and  hornblende  are 
in  equal  quantities  in  the  greenstone;  the  felspsr  and  hypersthene  in  equal  parts  in 
column  two ;  and  in  the  third  column  the  proportions  are  two-thirds  of  common  felspar 

and  one- third  of  diallage. 

No.  1. 
Silica  ....  54-86 
Alumina  ...  *  15*56 

Potash  -  -  -       6*83 

Lime     -  -  -  .       7*29         - 

Magnesia  ...       9*39 

Oxide  of  iron    ...       4-03 
Oxide  of  manganese       -  .      0*1 1 

Fluoric  acid      ...      0*75 
Water   ....  -  0*20        .  1-06 

'  Water, — This  important  element  occupies  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
globe,  and  geologiod  researches  having  dispelled  the  many  fimciful  theories  that  existed  on 
this  interesting  subject,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  within  its  depths  the  various  matters 
and  crystallis^  bodies  which  now  constitute  the  dry  land  have  been  precipitated,  from 
the  dinntegration  of  other  lands  no  longer  exirting.  Of  the  period  of  time  during  which 
these  chaqges  were  going  on  it  would  be  usdess  to  speculate;  the  *< Medals  of  Creation  ** 
will  enable  us  to  class  in  some  measure  the  great  transitions,  but  they  afibrd  us  no  fixed 
dates. 

At  all  temperatures  above  32^  water  remains  in  a  liquid  state;  when  cooled  below  this  it 
is  ccmgealed,  and  becomes  solid,  forming  prismatic  crystals,  which  lie  across  each  other  at 
an^es  of  60^  and  1200.  During  the  formation  of  ice  the  mass  b  increased  in  bulk  a  ninth 
part,  and  its  expansive  powers  become  greater,  which,  acting  mechanically  upon  rocks  or  other 
earthy  matter,  breaks  them  up  into  smaller  masses,  and  it  thus  becomes  a  powerful  agent  in 
the  destruction  of  cliffi,  or  even  mcmntains,  though  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  successive 
operations.  When  the  temperature  of  water  is  raued  to  212^  it  passes  off  into  steam, 
though  it  is  found  in  a  state  of  vapour  at  all  temperatures  under  pressure. 

The  atmosphere  contains  a  large  quantity  fk  water,  and  it  may  be  called  the  great 
receptacle  of  that  element ;  all  the  moisture  carried  away  by  evaporation  from  the  ocean 
and  land  enters  the  atmosphere  as  vapour,  where  it  floats,  until,  being  driven  against  higher 
land,  it  is  converted  into  water  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow  by  condensation*  and  again 
drained  off  to  the  ocean. 

Water  in  its  ordinary  state  is  frequently  found  to  contain  foreign  matter,  which  renders 
it  totally  unfit  for  domestic  uses.  Rain  water,  if  collected  with  care,  is  the  most  pure,  but 
in  it  there  are  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  atmospheric  air,  as  well  as  appreciable 
traces  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  which  occasion  it,  when  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  to 
become  putrid. 

Water  is  sometimes  designated  hard  and  sof^  and  these  states  may  be  ascertained  by 
dropping  into  it  a  solution  of  soap  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which  will  produce  at  once  a  milky 
effect,  if  it  contains  any  earthy  or  metallic  salts,  the  presence  of  which  constitutes  its 
hardness,  and  throw  them  down  in  a  flocculent  precipitate. 

There  are  five  great  seas  or  basins  from  whence  the  earth  derives  the  supply  of  moisture 
so  necessary  for  its  fertility,  and  the  existence  of  its  various  inhabitants. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  of  vast  extent,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  quiet  of  its  waters, 
particularly 'between  \CP  and  80°  of  north  latitude,  where  it  is  almost  always  calm.  This 
sea  extends  3700  leagues  fit>m  east  to  west,  and  2700  in  the  other  direction.  The  coasts 
of  America  and  Aria  are  its  boundaries,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  world  of  waters  rise  up 
numerous  islands  and  eoral  reefr,  which  have  their  foundation  at  immense  depths,  and 
present  a  perpendicular  face  from  Uie  bottom  to  their  surfiice. 

The  Adantic  Ocean,  which  recrives  the  waters  of  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world, 
is  not  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  Pacific 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  in  length  and  breadth  about  1500  leagues. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  surrounds  the  north  pole,  and  is  a  vast  circular  basin,  which,  by  means 
of  two  channels,  connects  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic. 

The  Antaretie  unites  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific 

The  Mediterranean  is  2300  miles  in  length,  and  650  in  breadth  ;  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
uniting  it  with  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Dardanelles  with  the  Black  Sea,  beyond  which  is  the 
Sea  of  Asoph :  still  ftirther  lies  the  Caspian,  which  has  apparently  no  communication  with 
the  ocean. 

The  Baltic  Sea  is  1200  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  100  in  breadth,  and  unites  with  the 
German  Ocean. 

The  water  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  differs  conriderably  in  quantity  •  in 
the  former  the  proportions  between  land  and  water  are  as  72  to  10(^  and  in  the  latter  only 
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as  15  to  100.  It  is  impossible  with  our  present  means  to  define  the  height  at  which  the 
waters  stand,  or  the  level  of  the  ocean,  from  the  constant  motion  to  which  it  is  subjected 
from  winds  and  currents.  Its  greatest  depth  has  never  beoi  fiUhomed,  and  it  has  rarely 
been  sounded  beyond  a  mile ;  800  or  900  fikthoms  were  reached  by  the  seft-clamms  by  C^ 
tain  Parry  in  latitude  74^  SO"  north,  and  78<>  V  west  longitude. 

The  specific  gravity  of  8e»>water  is  the  same  in  nearly  all  latitudes  when  examined  at  a 
distance,  frt>m  the  discharge  of  fresh-water  poured  in  by  the  rivers ;  its  mean  Is  about 
1  "02757,  thoughr  from  the  impurities  it  holds  in  solution,  thii  must  necessarily  differ ;  theie 
consist  of  muriate  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  other  matters. 

Tlie  colour  of  the  sea  varies,  probably  fitmi  the  different  animal  and  vegetable  mattcn 
difiused  through  it  in  a  putrescent  state ;  it  is  often  a  blue  green,  and  at  the  Tropics  sn 
azure  blue»  in  the  Mediterranean  of  a  beautiftil  purple  tinge. 

The  temperature  differs  according  to  the  latitudei  and  depths,  and  seasons  of  tiie  year : 
at  the  equator  it  is  frtnn  80°  to  82° ;  at  the  temperate  sones  it  is  higher  in  the  winter  than 
in  summer.  The  decrease  of  heat  is  calculated  at  about  one  d^^ree  for  each  degree  of  lati- 
tude. The  cold  increases  with  the  depth  in  the  tropical  seas,  whilst  in  higher  latitudes  the 
reverse  law  is  observed. 

Tlie  prevailing  currents  have  two  directions ;  those  which  originate  in  the  Tropics  go 
round  the  globe  m  a  western  direction,  and  those  of  the  polar  seas  in  the  direction  of  the 
equator. 

Between  thirty  degrees  north  and  the  same  of  south  latitude,  the  western  current  moves 
with  a  velocity  of  about  ten  miles  a-day ;  in  the  Atlantic  it  takes  two  directions,  one  of 
which  passes  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  Bahama 
channel,  and  along  the  coasts  of  North  America ;  it  again  alters  itsooune  at  Newfoundland, 
and  proceeds  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  then  joins  the  stream 
fit>m  whence  it  took  its  departure. 

The  North  Atlantic  Ocean  has  a  current  between  1 1°  and  43%  extending  3800  leagues, 
its  velocity  increasing  as  its  breadth  and  depth  becomes  contracted ;  at  the  Bahama  channel 
its  breadth  is  51  leagues,  and  its  motion  is  as  much  as  five  mUes  per  hour.  This  current 
returns  to  the  Asores  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  per  day,  where  its  breadth  has 
been  computed  at  160  leagues.  The  space  comprised  between  these  two  currents  is  still 
water,  and  is  1.40  leagues  in  breadth.  These  currents  exercise  a  very  powerfiil  effect  on  the 
coasts,  causing  a  continual  orosion  on  those  that  are  bold  and  ru^ed,  whose  detritus  fidls 
down  into  the  ocean,  and  is  carried  away  to  be  deposited  in  less  turbulent  waters,  and 
perhaps  become  the  foundation  of  some  friture  island. 

7^  wave»  ofthtaea  depend  upon  the  force  of  the  wind,  which,  by  depressing  or  moving 
a  body  of  water,  at  once  alters  its  equilibrium.  When  water  is  placed  in  a  bent  tube,  and 
made  to  ascend  and  descend  alternately,  its  motion  agrees  with  that  of  the  pendulum, 
which  Newton  compared  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  found  that  their  velocity  was  as 
the  square  roots  of  thdr  breadths,  as  taken  between  the  tops  of  their  ridges ;  and  he  also 
found  that  waves  moved  through  a  space  equal  to  their  breadth  in  the  same  time  in  which 
a  pendulum  oscillated,  whose  length  was  equal  to  its  breadth.  Waves,  whose  breadth  sre 
d9|  inches,  will  move  over  that  distance  in  a  second  of  time,  and  their  motion  is  progrearive ; 
but  an  object  floating  on  their  surfiice  seems  to  make  little  way,  and  their  motion  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  considerable. 

T%e  tidal  currents,  which  alternately  move  in  opposite  directions,  exercise  a  considerable 
destroying  action  on  the  land,  as  well  as  on  the  formations  in  progress  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  The  motion  of  the  tides  and  currents  is  produced  by  different  means ;  the  first  is  from 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their  height  and  velocity  depend  upon  the  coasts  within 
which  they  are  enclosed.  In  narrow  seas  they  rise  higher,  but  when  the  waters  meet  with 
no  obstruction  and  can  finely  expand,  they  do  not  exhibit  so  much  elevation.  In  the 
Bristol  Channel,  where  the  passage  is  narrow,  the  tide  runs  at  the  rate  of  14  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  ocean  are  permanent  currents  from  50  to  250  miles  in  breadth,  which  constantly 
flow  in  the  same  direction,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  particular  winds,  or  from  the 
expansion  and  contraction  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  subjected  to  when  acted  upon  bf 
heat  or  cold,  which  change  the  condition  of  their  temperature. 

The  currents  towards  the  Tropics  from  the  poles  are  produced  by  the  increase  of  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  as  it  becomes  colder,  which  occasions  it  to  sink,  and  thus  allows  that 
which  is  warmer,  and  consequently  lighter,  to  float  at  the  surface.  Thus  riMng  and  de- 
scending currents  are  produced,  the  lower  parts  of  the  ocean  in  high  latitudes  become  of 
higher  specific  gravity  than  those  at  the  same  depth  between  the  Tropics ;  the  cold  water 
rushing  to  occupy  the  lower  place  of  that  more  highly  rarified,  which,  in  its  turn,  moves 
forward  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  tides  are  not  affected  entirely  by  the  moon's  influence ;  the  sun  has  considerable 
power,  which  has  been  estimated  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  When  the  sun  and 
moon  are  in  coigunction  or  opposition,  and  exert  their  combined  influence  in  elevating  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  in  the  same  direction,  they  rise  to  the  height  called  a  tpriMfi-Hde ;  this 
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effect  U  shown  in  the  diagram,  where  the  san,  S,  and  the  moon»  M,  are  supposed  to  be  drawing 
the  waters  of  the  earth,  A  B  C  D.  The  moon's  action  alone  is  shown  by  the  spheroid 
ehgft  and  the  combined  effect  of  both  sun  and  moon  by  the  spheroid  £  F  G  H.  When 
the  moon  is  in  quadrature  with  the  sun,  the  action  of  the  one  dimuiishes  the  effect  of  the 


Fig.  681. 

other,  as  shown  in  the  figure  efg  h ;  the  moon  would  have  produced  the  effect,  but  as  the 
sun*8  attraction  depresses  the  water  at  e  and  g,  and  raises  it  at  /and  A,  the  combined  effect 
of  the  two  luminaries  will  be  that  shown  at  £  F  G  H,  and  such  an  effect  is  called  a 
neap-tide. 

The  highest  spring-tide  does  not  occur  immediately  after  the  new  or  full  moon,  but 
about  the  third  or  fourth  tide  afterwards,  and  the  lowest  neap  about  the  same  time  after 
the  quarters. 

The  magnitude  of  a  tide  is  the  difference  between  the  highest  flood  and  the  lowest  ebb 
during  the  same  day. 

The  high  and  low  state  of  the  tide  occur  twice  during  a  lunar  day,  or  at  the  rate  of 
IS  hours  25  minutes  and  14  seconds.  The  tide  is,  however,  9  or  10  minutes  longer  ebbing 
than  flowing,  and  the  higher  it  is  at  the  ebb»  the  lower  it  generally  sinks  on  the  same 
day. 

The  atmosphere  is  subject  to  elevations  and  depressions  like  those  of  the  sea,  and 
cause  variations  that  affect  the  winds  and  weather ;  but  their  influence  cannot  be  very  great, 
lor  the  addition  of  a  few  feet  to  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  productive  of  little 
change.  The  height  of  an  aerial  tide  must  correspond  with  the  height  of  the  observable 
tides  of  the  ocean,  and  the  alteration  of  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  measured  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  actual  form  and  the  spheroid  of  equilibrium.  Near  the  equator  there 
is  a  periodical  variation  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  far  greater  than  in  our  climate,  but 
whidi  U  not  caused  by  the  action  of  the  moon,  as  it  happens  regularly  at  the  same  hour 
of  both  day  and  night.  The  atmosphere  is  affected  by  a  current  from  east  to  west,  like 
that  of  the  sea,  which  is  attributed  to  the  attraction  of  both  sun  and  moon.  Since  Newton 
explained  his  theory  of  the  ti^s,  and  the  effects  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the  theory  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  labours  of  later  mathematicians:  but  no  problems  are 
more  difficult  to  solve  than  those  which  belongs  to  such  investigations ;  and  the  causes  and 
circumstances  upon  which  they  are  dependent  are  so  remote,  that  it  b  more  than  probable 
they  will  remain  for  a  length  of  time  unknown  to  us ;  and  it  is  absolutely  neceasary,  before 
we  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  that  we  should  have  ascertained  the  depth  of  the  sea 
throughout  the  globe. 

Tlie  great  wave  which  follows  the  moon,  cr  the  Hdej  is  an  undulation  in  which  there  is  not 
much  progressive  motion,  except  where  it  approaches  the  shore ;  and  the  usual  time  of  high 
water  is  about  two  or  three  hours  after  the  moon  is  on  the  meridian. 

Where  the  passage  of  this  wave  is  confined,  the  tides  are  not  the  result  immediately  of 
the  sun  and  moon;  the  narrowing  the  mass  of  water  elevates  their  level  considerably  ;  this 
18  very  evident  where  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  are  opposed  by  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
divided  into  three  different  branches,  one  passing  up  the  Briti^  Channel,  another  west  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  third  into  the  Irish  Channel.  The  first  of  these  moves  at  a 
rate  of  50  miles  an  hour,  and  passes  through  the  Dover  Straits,  so  as  to  reach  the  Nore  at 
midnight  during  spring  tides. 

llie  second  branch  is  more  rapid,  reaching  the  north  of  Ireland  six  hours  before ;  three 
hours  afterwards  it  has  arrived  at  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  three  hours  more^  or  at  twelve 
o'clock,  we  find  the  same  wave,  extending  eastward  to  the  Naxe  of  Norway  ;  twelve  hours 
afterwards,  it  has  progressed  through  the  German  Ocean,  and  arrived  at  the  Nore,  meeting 
the  morning  tide,  that  left  the  mouth  of  the  channel  only  eight  hours  previously,  so  that 
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these  two  tides  make  the  circuit  of  Britain  in  twenty-^eigfat  hours,  during  which  period  the 
primitiTe  tide  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe>  and  nearly  4S9  in  addition. 

High  water  on  the  Thames  at  London 
bridge  takes  place  at  the  moment  when  it 
is  low  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
surfiice  of  the  water  at  London  being  40  feet 
above  its  level  at  the  German  Ocean  at  the 
same  time. 

Large  rivers  in  whieh  the  tides  occur  do 
not  have  a  r^ular  descent  of  surfiwe  towards 
the  ses,  but  a  varied  outline  produced  by  con- 
tinual motion. 

l%e  Bare,  which  is  an  accumulation  of  water 
in  large  rivers  at  the  time  of  flood,  arises  from 
the  narrowness  of  the  outlet  preventing  the 
entire  discharge  of  the  water  before  the 
return  of  the  next  tide,  which  it  meets  as  it 
flows  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  conse- 
quently causes  an  elevation  of  water  above 
its  natural  level,  and  which  is  often  eitremely 
dangerous  to  small  craft  and  to  navigaticm. 
Hie  wave  so  formed  rolls  with  great  violence 
up  the  river,  pressed  forwards  by  the  accu- 
mulating force  of  the  tide,  until  it  is  lost  or 
dies  away.  In  the*  river  Severn  the  bore 
often  rises  10  feet,  and  in  the  Amason  it  is 
said  to  mount  upwards  of  100. 

A  variety  of  instruments  are  made  use  of 
in  our  harbours  to  measure  the  tides ;  that 
which  is  found  to  answer  the  best  is  formed 
of  a  pole,  24  feet  in  length,  and  6  inches  in 
diameter,  supported  upon  legs  firmly  lashed 
together  with  ropes,  ballasted  with  pig-iron 
laid  over  the  bottom.  On  the  pole  is  placed 
a  perpendicular  graduated  scale,  made  of  deal 
or  other  wood,  and  the  whole  is  kept  steady 
by  several  guy  ropes  attached  to  the  top. 

Measuring  rods,  made  of  f  inch  deal,  with 
a  cork  float  at  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  a 
cube  of  3  inches,  work  in  boxes  attached  to 
the  pole :  these  rods,  graduated  in  feet  and 
inches,  pass  through  staples  which  steady 
them  ;  and  as  the  water  is  admitted  into  the 
boxes  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  the  rods 
rise  with  it,  indicating  to  what  height  in  a 
given  time  the  tide  rises  or  fells. 

Origin  of  Rivers. — The  condensation  of 
vapour  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  is 
the  origin  of  some  of  the  largest  rivers,  and 
the  source  of  all  is  dependent  upon  meteorolo- 
gical causes.  That  water  which  fells  from  the 
clouds  and  enters  some  depth  into  Uie  earth 
again  issues  forth  as  a  spring,  and,  gaining 
strength  in  its  course  by  the  addition  of  other 
streamlets,  continues  to  flow  on  till  it  reaches 
the  ocean,  after  being  sometimes  diverted  in 
its  course  by  the  various  obstacles  that  are 
opp<wed  to  it.  On  tracing  the  descent  of  a 
river,  we  perceive  that  the  gradation  firom 
masses  of  rock  to  grains  of  fine  sand  is  almost 
imperceptible.  At  its  commencement  the  water  trickles  drop  by  drop  from  the  ledges  of 
the  rock,  whose  cold  and  rugged  sides  have  condensed  the  vapour  brought  from  the  ocean ; 
these  drops  unite,  and  run  down  the  acclivities  in  small  veins,  which  in  their  course  rec^ve 
others,  until  by  accumulation  they  attain  the  character  of  a  river.  The  quantity  <^  rain 
that  fells  must  affect  the  state  of  a  river.  This  varies  in  different  districts ;  in  the  neigfa- 
iMurhood  of  Flaris  it  annually  amounts  to  1 8  or  20  inches ;  at  Milaii,  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
to  40,  and  in  many  mountainous  districts  to  90  or  100  inches;  the  summits  of  the  Alps 
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and  Apennines,  and  all  raountainous  regions,  are  usually  covered  with  snow,  so  that  there 
is  a  perpetual  humidity  in  the  loftier  regions  of  the  earth,  until  we  arrive  at  that  station 
where,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  whole  is  congealed  by  extreme  cold. 

The  Seine  has  in  the  summer  not  more  than  S  feet  depth  of  water,  though  in  time  of 
high  floods  it  has  been  known  to  rise  nearly  93  feet  The  Po,  in  Italy,  during  floods  does 
not  increase  in  breadth,  but  quadruples  its  height,  so  that  the  quantity  of  water  poured 
down  in  cme  day  is  equal  to  eight  times  that  which  flows  on  ordinary  occasions.  The 
river  Thames  drains  an  area  of  a  little  more  than  5000  square  miles,  and  taking  the  average 
depth  of  rain  that  fells  in  a  year  at  94  inches,  it  has  been  computed  that  239,765,120,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  annually  pass  down  this  great  natural  drainage  into  the  ocean,  to  be 
again  returned  by  evaporation. 

Were  it  not  for  floods,  the  beds  of  rivers  and  their  banks  would  un<lergo  little  alteration : 
when,  however,  they  occur,  as  they  do  in  many  districts  periodically,  the  large  stones  are 
moved  forward,  and  round^  by  attrition,  whilst  their  debris,  and  the  fine  graveb  and  sands 
wliose  speoifio  gravity  varies  little  from  that  of  the  water,  are  carried  along  by  the  force 
of  the  current,  and  are  not  deposited  till  they  meet  with  still  water,  or  are  taken  out  to  sea, 
where  the  motion  of  the  fresh  water  is  opposed  or  staid  altogether. 

BedB  of  riven  are  constantly  raised  by  the  stones,  gravel  and  sand  brought  down  at  the 
time  of  flood  :  this  is  evident,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  enormous  quantities  of 
ballast  dredged'  from  our  rivers,  in  order  to  keep  their  channels  open  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to  elevate  the  banks,  which  is  often  continued 
beyond  the  limits  that  are  beneficial  to  the  drainage  of  the  neighbouring  land.  When  a 
bar  or  shoal  is  thrown  up,  if  not  cleared  away,  it  acts  like  a  dam  or  artificial  wall,  pre- 
venting first  the  finee  passage  of  the  heavy  stones,  which  are  consequently  deposited  until 
the  bed  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  impediment  In  many  instances  where  the  foundations 
of  buil^ngs  have  been  laid  considerably  above  the  levd  of  the  water,  we  find  them  now 
sunk  one  or  more  stories  below  it,  and  the  whole  drainage  of  a  city  destroyed  by  either 
natural  impediments  in  the  slope  of  rivers,  or  some  artificial  contrivance  to  benefit 
machinery  constructed  on  its  banks.  Throughout  England  the  proprietors  of  mills  have 
been  suffered  to  increase  their  fell,  not  by  dredging  the  bed  of  the  tail-water,  but  by  raising 
the  banks  through  which  the  water  was  conducted  to  the  sill ;  thus  destroying  the  use 
of  a  river  as  the  natural  drain  of  a  country,  by  elevating  its  bed  above  the  ordmary  level 
of  that  part  of  the  valley  where  the  mill  is  situated.  Wherever  a  head  of  water  is  created 
in  a  valley,  it  does  an  infinite  mischief  in  penning  back,  by  its  weight,  the  springs  which 
endeavour  to  find  a  vent  at  the  fiiot  of  the  hills,  and  which  the  river,  when  left  to  itself 
would  carry  off* 

Mill-dams,  when  thrown  across  a  stream,  occasion  a  deposition  of  all  that  is  brought  down, 
and  thus  elevate  tiie  upper  parts  of  the  beds,  as  well  as  affect  all  the  tributary  streams  that  are 
within  its  infiuence.  When  a  succession  of  drains  occur,  they  nuiterially  change  the  natural 
slope  of  the  bed ;  for  whatever  the  water  tumbles  over  occasions  it  to  acquire  an  increased 
velocity,  and  deepens  the  channel  for  some  distance,  pushing  as  it  were  the  bed  forwards, 
so  that  if  the  section  of  such  a  stream  were  taken,  we  should  find  ascending  concavities 
rising  to  the  level  of  each  successive  dam  instead  of  a  regular  slope.  When  the  velocity  of 
a  stream  depends  upon  its  fell,  it  is  materially  altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  dam ;  and 
when  the  velocity  is  diminished  the  natural  slopes  in  the  bed  are  all  changed,  and  new 
depositions  are  the  consequence.  In  muddy  streams,  where  no  impediment  occurs  in  the 
way,  or  any  dam  offers  itself  to  oppose  the  force  of  the  floods,  tiie  whole  trunk  becomes 
scoured  out,  and  the  natural  slope  is  maintained.  Where  the  slope  of  the  bed  of  a  river 
varies,  there  we  always  have  a  difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  running  waters.  By  aug- 
menting the  force,  of  a  stream,  any  deposits  nuy  be  pushed  onwards;  and  this  may  be  done 
by  uniting  several  others  with  it,  thus  increasing  its  height,  or  by  making  the  course 
shorter  through  which  it  flows,  which  has  the  effect  of  distributing  its  fiUl  over  a  less 
distance.  Gravek  will  not  always  move  forwards  with  the  ordinary  power  that  is  exerted 
upon  them ;  they  will  generally  accumulate  to  such  a  degree  as  to  drive  the  river  from  its 
channel,  and  flnd  some  new  course.  Hiis  is  not  the  case  with  rivers  flowing  over  a  bed 
of  sand,  where  the  current  is  seldom  changed  fit>m  its  original  direction.  When  a  river 
through  a  gravd  is  shortened,  by  making  it  flow  in  a  straighter  direction,  the  bed  in  the 
upper  part  is  lowered,  and  the  portions  pushed  forward  elevate  the  bed  below  the  point 
where  the  cut  terminated,  which  will  be  the  case  with  every  successive  portion,  until  in 
the  course  of  time  it  ceases  to  admit  the  vessels  or  boats,  which  formerly  navigated  it,  to 
the  serious  injury  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood ;  such  are  the  too  frequent  results,  when 
improvements,  so  called,  are  suggested*  or  undertaken  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  elements 
which  they  have  to  manage. 

In  straight  rivers  we  flnd  the  gravel  more  easily  pushed  forward  than  in  those  which 
have  a  meandering  course,  and  it  is  first  deposited  at  the  bottom,  at  the  greatest  distance, 
jrhere  it  gradually  raises  the  lower  parts,  and  then  those  higher  up  the  stream :  this  in  time 
Inquires  the  embankments  to  be  elevated,  to  prevent  an  overflow  when  floods  occus. 
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Riven  that  carry  gravels  should  nerer  have  thdr  course  shortened  witliout  well  con«deriiig 
all  the  oonsequenoes  likely  to  ensue.  When  it  is  required  to  alter  the  course  of  a  river,  to 
shorten  it,  or  to  unite  other  streams  with  it,  the  new  bed  should  always  be  made  to  pass 
below  the  utmost  limits  of  th^  gravel.  In  all  cases  let  nature  be  the  guide ;  the  otbaa 
brings  together,  amidst  rocks  and  mountain  precipices,  various  streams,  but  sddom  or  never 
whilst  they  bear  down  gravel  does  she  unite  them  in  the  plains  with  those  which  carry 
mud  or  sand.  Wherever  any  cut  has  been  made  to  shorten  a  river  flowing  ova*  gravel, 
its  success  has  been  uncotain ;  and  when  it  is  attempted,  care  should  always  be  taken  that 
the  fidl  of  the  new  channel  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  ^d  one.  Streams  may  be  united 
without  much  danger  if  they  all  carry  the  same  substances,  and  there  is  sufficient  fiUl  and 
velocity  to  bear  them  to  their  utmost  limits ;  the  success  of  the  undertaking  may  then  be 
relied  upon. 

The  velocity  with  which  water  moves  arises  firom  the  pressure  of  the  upper  parts,  and  is 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pressing  particles,  or  as  the  height.  These  velocities  are 
computed  to  be  as  the  square  roots  of  their  heights,  but  it  is  not  possible,  for  any  practical 
purposes,  to  make  use  of  the  solutions  of  such  hydraulic  problems ;  the  difficulties  seem 
to  increase  with  the  several  <x>nditions  of  the  examples,  and  the  better  way  for  the  engineer 
is  to  resort  to  direct  experiment.  The  velocity  of  water  has  but  one  law,  and  is  always  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  height ;  this  law  is  the  same  which  belongs  to  all  fidling 
bodies,  passing  in  a  second  of  time  through  a  given  space.  If  a  parabola  be  formed  with 
its  abscissa  made  to  represent  the  space  the  foiling  body  passes  in  a  second  of  time,  and  the 
corresponding  semi*ordinate  to  represent  double  that  space,  or  what  it  would  foil  in  two 
seconds ;  then  all  the  other  semi-ordinates  will  express  velocities  corresponding  with  the 
height  of  their  respective  abscissas ;  and  by  dividing  the  square  of  the  semi-ordinate  by  iu 
abscissa,  the  parameter  of  the  paratmla  will  be  obtained. 

To  ascertain  the  velocity  at  the  surfoce  of  a  river,  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the 
space  through  which  a  floating  body  moves  in  any  given  time,  or  to  notice  the  fl<iat-boards 
of  a  wheel,  and  count  the  number  of  times  they  strike  the  surfoce  of  the  stream,  and  then 
count  its  revolutions  in  a  given  tim^  or  to  measure  with  a  quadrant  how  for  a  weight 
suspendecl  from  its  centre  is  diverted  from  the  perpendicular  by  the  force  of  the  stream  ; 
it  being  ascertained  that  the  tangents  of  the  elevations  of  pendulums  ought  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  stroke  and  force  of  the  stream,  vis.  to  the  velocity  and  the  number  of  par- 
ticles which  strike  it  in  a  given  time,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
After  this  has  been  done,  ascertain  what  height  will  correspond  with  this  velocity,  or  from 
what  height  a  body  must  foil  to  acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  the  surface 
of  the  river  b  moving,  and  then  add  this  height  to  the  whole  height  of  the  section,  to  obtain 
the  eflective  height,  with  which  the  actual  velocity  agrees. 

Hie  space  run  through  in  a  second  by  a  floating  body  at  the  surfoce,  divided  by  the 
same  parameter,  will  give  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  surfoce,  which,  added  to  the 
actual  height  of  the  river,  will  giye  the  whole  efi*ective  or  equivalent  height 

Tlie  square>root  of  the  product  of  the  equivalent  height  by  the  parameter  will  give  tiie 
velocity  at  the  bottom  of  the  section. 

Two -thirds  of  the  product  of  the  velocity  at  the  bottom,  by  the  whole  equivalent  height, 
minus  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  the  vdocity  at  the  surfiice,  by  the  bagfat  added  to  the 
actual  height,  will  give  the  mean  velocity. 

Finally  the  product  of  the  mean  velocity  by  the  actual  breadth  and  the  actual  height 
will  give  the  quantity  of  water  that  passes  in  one  second  through  the  rectangular  sec- 
tion. 

Where  the  section  is  a  trapezium  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  which 
passes  through  all  the  perpendiculars  of  the  triangle  formed  about  the  greatest  inscribed 
rectangle,  but  the  method  of  calculation  is  the  same. 

When  the  height  of  the  water  is  stated,  as  well  as  the  figure  or  form  of  the  opening 
described  through  which  it  flows,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertun  tiie  quantity  ^ven  out  in  any 
certam  time. 

Supposing  the  aperture  to  be  square,  one  side  of  which  touches  the  surfoce  of  the  water 
at  rest  in  a  cistern  or  reservoir,  or  a  eirde  inscribed  in  the  square,  or  a  triangle  with  the 
vertex  upwards,  or  dawnwardM,  or  with  one  having  the  same  height  and  vertex,  but  with 
only  half  its  base ;  then  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  through  these  apertures  in  equal 
times  will  be  as  5,  4,  3,  2,  and  1,  and  it  has  been  found  that  through  a  circular  hole  1  inch 
in  diameter,  immersed  •^  below  the  surfoce  of  the  water,  there  will  flow  out  13}  pints  in  I 
minute  of  time. 

Hie  velocity  of  a  river  depends  on  its  foil,  or  on  the  pressure  of  its  upper  parts :  sU  the 
particles  of  which  it  is  composed  in  descending  are  moved  forwards  by  Uie  ordinary  laws. 
The  acceleration  from  pressure  puts  them  in  motion,  and  the  slope  of  the  bed  contributes 
chiefly  to  their  progressive  advancement,  by  the  pressure  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  stream 
and  its  current  in  the  plains,  where  the  slope  of  its  bed  is  trifling,  and  the  body  of  water  is 
materially  increased. 
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RJTers  near  their  discharge  often  obtain  a  much  greater  Tdoeity  than  they  had  at  their 
commencement,  from  the  increase  of  their  body  of  water. 

The  slopes  or  beds  of  riyers  differ  materially  in  their  inclination,  and  we  often  find 
them  cutting  deep  chasms  through  lofty  mountains,  or  taking  their  course  through  ravines 
or  fissures  caused  by  some  convulsiTe  morement  of  the  earth  itselE  Where  the  river 
passes  over  or  through  a  district  of  alkaline  or  calcareous  rocks,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  water  dissolves  them,  and  wears  away  by  degrees  these  apparently 
bard  and  indestructible  substances,  often  acting  at  the  base  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  under- 
mining them,  and  masses  frll  into  the  torrent,  to  be  carried  lower  down  the  next  flood. 

When  two  rivers  fidl  into  one  channel,  the  height  of  the  water  does  not  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body  by  which  it  is  augmented ;  so  that  when  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  is  added  to-  a  stream,  there  is  only  an  increase  of  velocity.  If  the  height  of  the 
sections  of  twenty  or  more  tributary  streams  were  added  to  that  of  the  trunk  they  fall 
into,  this  fiict  would  be  made  erident  When  the  Mayne^  which  is  more  than  half  the 
siie  of  the  Rhine,  unites  with  that  stream,  there  is  no  apparent  increase,  and  where  divided 
into  two  or  more  channels,  its  height  is  not  lowered.  The  Inn  fidls  into  the  Danube,  and 
both  rivers,  nearly  equal  in  sixe^  then  pursue  one  course^  without  becoming  either  broader 
or  deeper. 

The  Po  has  no  apparent  increase  after  it  has  received  the  Seochio  and  Panaro  $  and  the 
Tiber  recaving  the  Teverone  is  neither  deepened  nor  widened,  and  so  it  is  with  other  rivers. 
Pliny,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  emperor  TViyan,  observes  that  the  canal  cut  by  Nerva  to 
draw  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Tiber,  did  not  in  any  d^ree  prevoit  the  inundations 
of  which  it  was  the  cause.  Hie  two  sections  above  and  bdow  this  canal,  called  the 
Fiumicino,  are  nearly  of  the  same  breadth ;  the  depth  in  the  upper  is  7  feet  4  inches,  and 
the  whole  section  is  a  rectangle ;  the  depth  of  the  lower  is  6  feet  8  inches  on  one  side,  and 
13  on  the  other  ;^  but  when  the  areas  of  the  two  sections  are  accurately  computed,  they 
are  fimnd  to  be  similar. 

Rivers  which  carry  sands  in  the  lower  parts  of  their  beds  have  less  slope  than  at  tha 
upper ;  their  declivity  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  have  run  from  their 
sources;  this  is  caused  by  the  diminution  of  the  sise  of  tiie  particles  as  they  progress,  which 
consequently  require  less  force  to  push  them  forward,  and  are  borne  to  the  very  ex- 
tremity before  they  are  deposited ;  where  these  light  substances  are  floated,  less  declivity 
ia  needed  to  keep  the  bed  of  the  stream  clear  of  obstruction.  The  body  of  water  being 
the  same,  the  slope  of  the  bottom  may  be  said  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  matter 
brought  down  becomes  smaller,  and  is  more  easily  moved  onwards  on  this  account. 

Rivers  which  are  increased  by  their  union  with  others  that  are  less  require  less  fidl  than 
befiire ;  for  if  the  slopes  of  all  the  small  streams  which  unite  to  form  one  be  measured^  it 
will  be  fimnd  that  their  declivity  is  much  greater  before  than  after  their  Junction,  so  that 
the  greater  the  ordinary  body  of  water  in  a  river,  the  leas  will  be  the  slope  of  its  bed. 

Whenever  the  fivshes  of  a  tributary  stream  foil  into  another,  the  recipient  flows  back, 
depositing  its  sediment  above  the  mouth,  as  well  as  bdow  it,  if  the  aaristanoe  which  the 
former  receives  from  the  low  waters  is  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  difference  of  fidl 
which  the  tributary  encounters  in  passing  from  its  own  into  the  common  bed. 

It  appears  to  be  a  common  law  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  a  river  carries^  the 
less  wUi  be  its  fidl,  and  the  greater  the  fiwoe  of  the  stream,  the  less  will  be  the  slope  of  its 
bed,  and  the  slope  of  the  bottom  of  riven  diminishes  in  proportion,  aa  the  body  of  water  u 


Tacitus  relates  in  his  Annals,  that  when  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  Roman  senate  to 
divert  into  other  channels  all  the  rivers  which  flowed  into  the  Tiber,  the  opinion  of  Piso 
was  followed ;  he  advised  that  no  alteration  should  be  made,  since  every  one  might  see  that 
nature  knew  how  to  provide  for  her  wants  much  better  than  could  be  done  by  art ;  she 
assigned  to  rivers  their  sources,  boundaries,  and  lindts  the  most  suitable.  Nature,  however, 
exhibits  at  times  singuhur  phenomena,  where  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  tiie  ses,  by 
spreading  their  waters  over  its  surfiwe.  At  a  considerable  distance  firom  the  land,  they 
often  run  over  a  bottom  having  a  very  small  deelirity,  but  which  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
ia  bent  downwards,  forming  a  deep  conearity ;  this  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  largest 
rivers,  where  the  tides  are  apparent  at  a  considerable  distance  up  them. 

Hie  sea-water  during  the  time  of  flood-tide,  entering  the  river,  and  at  ebb  returning, 
helps  to  produce  this  effect,  and  to  render  the  section  of  the  bed  a  concave  line,  by  sweeping 
away  all  the  deposits  lodged  where  this  action  takes  place ;  so  that  shoals  are  not  formed  so 
long  as  a  river  can  keep  its  mouth  open  on  a  flat  shore,  the  particles  brought  down  being 
deposited  either  above  or  below  the  spot  where  they  discharge  themselves. 

Deltas  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  arise  from  the  deposit  of  the  detritus  they  carry  in 
their  course ;  this  in  time  rises  to  the  suriace,  forms  a  bar,  turning  the  river  into  another 
channeL  On  a  flat  coast  there  is  usually  the  most  deposit,  and  sometimes  what  is  brought 
down  is  carried  into  a  current  in  the  ocean,  and  afterwards  deposited  on  some  other  coast, 
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or  formed  into  ulands  elsewhere ;  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  river  that  discharges  itaelC 

The  Bktmef  which  passes  through  the  Lake  of  Genera,  there  deposits  much  of  the  matter 
it  brings  down  from  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Bhmc,  but  it  acquires  in  its  after-eourse  a  eoa- 
siderable  accession  from  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny.  Thb  riyer  poun 
itself  into  the  Mediterranean,  which  it  discolours  for  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  its  mouth, 
depositing  a  fine  sediment  in  horiaontal  strata  along  the  whole  shore  OTer  whi^  its 
water  spreads : .  since  the  time  this  coast  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  tt^tw^aw  its 
harbours  have  been  silted  up,  and  are  now  a  league  from  the  shore. 

The  Fo  has  poured  out  so  much  sediment,  reoeiyed  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  that 
where  it  is  discharged  in  the  sea  not  under  the  influence  of  a  tide,  it  has  added  to  the  coast, 
for  a  length  of  100  miles,  a  breadth  of  land  in  some  places  as  much  as  SO  miles.  Adria,  a 
town  of  importance^  and  which  gare  the  name  to  the  sea  that  washed  its  walls,  is  now  90 
miles  within  land ;  this  increase  of  land  has  been  more  rapid  as  the  pmhankmenfs  of  the 
yarioHs  riyers  have  been  deyated. 

J%e  NUe,  which  diaeharges  250  times  as  much  water  as  the  Thames,  depositt  its  detritus 
in  its  course  oyer  the  fertile  lands  of  Egypt,  which  it  irrigates;  therefore  its  delta  is  small 
in  comparison  with  that  formed  by  other  large  riyers.  The  land  of  Egypt  is  calculated  to 
haye  been  raised  aboye  6  feet  in  height  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera;  and 
the  earth  deposited  is  about  half  arpllaoeous,  a  fourth  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  remainder 
carbonate  of  magnena  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  delta  of  the  Nile  at  its  termination  has  a 
depth  of  sea  of  8000  feet  or  more.  The  seyen  mouths  of  this  noble  riyer  are  no  longer 
opeiT;  five  of  them  are  silted  up,  as  is  the  Lake  Maneotis. 

The  h^Rmiamppi  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  after  a  course  of  SOOO  miles^  and 
often  brings  down  with  it  whole  forests,  and  large  quantities  of  alluvial  matter. 

The  Gangee  and  Brahnuptmira,  which  bring  the  water  from  the  llimalaya  mountains,  are 
discharged  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  the  delta  at  the  mouth  readies  fiOO  miles  almig  the 
coast,  and  commences  220  miles  from  the  sea.  The  tide  extends  its  influence  to  the  head 
of  this  delta  when  the  river  is  low,  and  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  60  miles  in  times  of  floods 
is  discoloured  by  the  alluvial  matter,  which  chiefly  consists  of  sand  and  silt  borne  by 
the  tidal  current  to  a  distance  of  400  miles.  In  one  direction  a  tract  of  land  40  miles 
square  and  114  miles  in  depth  has  been  washed  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  years; 
and  it  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  M^or  Rennel,  that  the  depoaita  forming  the  . 
Sunderbunds  equal  in  extent  the  area  of  the  whole  of  Wales. 

The  Delta  of  the  Niger  stretches  SOO  miles  along  the  coast,  and  extends  170  miles  into  the 
interior. 

QuantUy  of  Waltr  duehargedhy  Rhen. — This  is  found  to  be  the  annual  produce  of  the  rain 
that  fells  over  the  several  districts,  in  which  they  act  as  a  natural  drain,  after  deducting 
about  \  for  filtration  and  evaporation,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  a  river  may  be  deduced 
by  the  products  of  its  mean  section  and  mean  ydocity.  Bu£R>n  estimated  the  area  of  all 
the  land  to  be  equal  to  63,728,938  square  miles,  and  tiie  mean  quantity  ci  rain  to  be  equal 
to  36  inches ;  if  then  we  calculate  the  quantity  carried  down  by  sueh  a  river  as  the  Po,  we 
shall  find  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  1400  such  rivers;  the  Po  haying  a  mean 
breadth-  of  1000  feet,  and  its  waters  moving  with  a  velocity  of  4  miles  an  hoar. 

The  annual  discharge  of  the  Rhine  at  Baylc  is  estimated  at  1,046,763,676,000  cubic  feet 
The  Tay  at  Perth,  in  SoolJand,  100,000,000^000  cubic  feet  The  Thames,  which  drains 
upwards  of  5000  square  miles,  according  to  Dr.  HaUey's  observation  made  at  Kingston 
Bridge,  239,765,190,000  cubic  fiwt  per  annum ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  any  of  these 
calculations  are  to  be  depended  upon. 

Sand  Banhe. — The  IX^ger  Bank  is  350  miles  in  length,  and  that  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
1 10  miles,  and  their  average  height  is  about  80  feet  The  area  of  these  two  banks  is  about 
I  of  the  Gennan  Ocean,  anid  akmost  equal  in  extent  to  |  of  England  and  Scotland ;  they 
are  ftmned  of  sand  mixed  with  broken  shells  and  corals^  and  haye  been  thrown  up  by  the 
tidal  current. 

powtu  or  Jhmee  are  formed  on  a  low  coast,  where  the  bottom  is  composed  of  sand :  this 
being  driven  by  the  waves  towards  the  shore  is  left  dry  on  every  reflux  of  the  tide;  the 
winds  which  blow  firom  the  sea  then  carry  them  inbmd,  and  foim  sandy  flats  and  hills. 
These  sometimes  occur  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  such  a  sand  flood,  as  it  is  termed, 
effectually  stops  the  psssage  of  the  water,  driving  it  into  some  new  channel. 

Tfte  Beaek  may  be  dirided  into  three  portions :  vis.  that  comprised  between  high  water 
of  spring  and  neap  tides ;  that  between  high  water  at  neaps  and  the  extreme  low  water  of 
spring  tides ;  and  the  expanse  of  sand  and  gravel,  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  propoitioa  to 
the  flatness  or  steepness  of  the  shore^  never  laid  d^,  but  covered  at  the  lowest  ebb  by 
shallow  water,  lliese  are  termed  high  water,  low  water,  and  littoral  sea  beaches.  The 
first  is  usually  composed  of  shinele  or  round  pebbles,  thrown  up  more  or  less  steep.  Hie 
second  or  low  water  beach  usualfy  presents  a  genUy  doping  surfece,  strewed  with  pebUcs 
or  patches  of  sand. 
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CHAP.  n. 


OF  THB  COMPOSITION  AND  USE  OF  lONSBALS. 


Tbb  oonsdtuq^ts  of  minerals  are  resolred  into  fifty-four  elementary  bodies ;  and  these  toe 
either  gaseous,  fluid,  or  in  a  solid  state. 

In  the  gaseous  bodies  the  particles  that  compose  them  hare  no  cohesion ;  they  yield 
readily  to  pressure,  and  when  that  Lb  removed,  they  expand  again  into  their  original  volume. 

The  fluids  are  not  elastic,  and  do  not  yield  to  ordinary  pressure. 

The  solids  may  be  changed  into  fluids,  and  fluids  into  gaseous  bodies  by  the  agency  of 
heat. 


Gazxofytet. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 
Nitrogen. 

ffabgent. 

Chlorine. 
Iodine. 
Bromine. 
Fluorine. 

MttaOoidB.  ^ 

Sulphur. 

Selenium. 

Phosphorus. 

Carbon. 

Boron. 

MttaBU  Batet  tfUu  AOkaKet. 

Potassium. 

Sodium. 

Lithium. 

MelaUie  Batu  ofAe  AlhaHwt  Bartk$. 

Barium. 
Strontium. 
Calcium. 
Magnesium. 


jIfetoSbc  Bate*  of  the  Earthi, 
Aluminum. 
Silicum. 
YttriuDL 
Glucinum. 
Zirconium. 
Thorium. 

Gommoit  Meials  who$e   Oxidet  cmnot  U 
reduced  by  heat  alone. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

Antimony. 

Tin. 

Bismuth. 

Maniranese. 

Chro^um. 

Cobalt 

Arsenic. 

Nickel. 
Common  Metals  whose  Oxides  are  reduced 
by  heat  alone. 

Mercury. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

Palladium. 


These  bodies  all  combine  with  each  other  with  refierenoe  to  their  weights,  and  the 
absolute  quantity  of  matter  they  contain ;  this  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Atomic  theory, 
proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Dalton,  who  established  that  great  and  important  principle, 
which  teaches  that  all  bodies  oombiae  in  definite  proportions  by  weight,  and  never  other- 
wise. Water,  for  instance,  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  united  with  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen,  the  relative  weights  of  which  are  as  1  to  8 ;  the  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
being  considered  as  one  atom  or  unity.  All  bodies  which  assume  the  gaseous  form  may 
have  their  atomic  weight  easily  determined;  carbon,  for  instance,  which  b  incapable  of 
assuming  the  gaseous  form,  will  combine  with  oxygen  and  form  carbonic  acid  gas,  one 
volume  of  which  weighs  twenty-two  times  as  much  as  the  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  which 
we  take  as  a  standard.  Twenty-two  parts  of  carbonic  acid  contain  sixteen  of  oxygen, 
therefore  the  othor  six  must  be  carbon,  which  is  the  number  or  proportion  in  which  this 
body  combines  with  others.  Carbonate  of  lime  contains  twenty-two  parts  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  twenty-eight  parts  of  lime,  therefiwe  the  latter  number  is  its  atomic  weight. 

Atomic  weights  for  almost  all  the  bodies  are  now  established,  as  is  the  relation  in  which 
they  combine  with  each  other ;  one  of  hydrogen  combines  with  six  of  carbon,  and  with 
eight  of  oxygen,  or,  as  has  been  stated,  six  of  carbon  combine  with  eight  of  oxygen.  The 
equivalent  or  number  for  water,  for  instance*  is  usually  stated  thus,  9 » oxygen  8  +  hydro- 
gen 1.  Slidutf  scales  are  made  use  of  by  chemists  for  aiding  the  c^culations  with 
respect  to  di£rerent  combinations,  and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these 
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are  either  exactly  double,  triple,  or  some  multiple  by  a  whole  number  of  the  smallest 
proportion  in  which  the  body  enters  into  combination  with  the  other  substance.  Fourteen 
of  nitrogen  can  only  combine  with  8,  16,  24,  S2,  or  40  of  oxygen,  but  with  no  inter- 
mediate  proportion. 

Oxygen  is  an  inyisible  and  permanently  elastic  gas,  without  taste,  colour,  or  smell ;  its 
specific  gravity,  as  compared  with  air,  is  I  '1 1 1  to  1  *000 ;  compared  w^th  hydrogen  as  16  to  1, 
hydrogen  being  unity.  At  mean  temperature  and  pressure  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  weigh 
34*60  grains.  When  water  is  freed  from  air  100  cubic  inches  will  absorb  3 '5  cubic  inches 
of  oxygen';  it  forms  i  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  |  of  the  weight  of  water,  and  is  so 
abundant  a  principle  m  the  mineral  kingdom,  that  in  silex  it  forms  50  per  cent.,  in  alumina 
47,  in  lime  28,  an  magnesia  40,  in  potash  17,  and  in  soda  25  per  cent. ;  in  the  sulphate 
and  carbonates  of  lime,  the  two  most  abundant  acids,  it  is  the  essential  ingredient.  Oxygen 
does  not  occur  in  nature  except  in  combination  with  other  bodies,  and  it  is  thai  said  that 
the  body  so  containing  it  is  oxidised,  or  is  in  a  state  of  oxidation ;  its  combining  number 
b  8. 

ffydropen  is  the  lightest  form  of  matter  known,  its  specific  gravity,  as  compared  with 
oxygen,  being  as  1  to  16 ;  100  cubic  inches  <^  pure  hydrogen  gas  at  a  mean  temperature 
and  pressure  weigh  2*1318  grains,  and  as  compared  with  atmospheric  air  its  specific  gravity 
is  as  0694  to  1.  It  does  not  form  a  very  important  element  in  the  composition  of  rocks, 
though  it  occurs  in  the  animal  and  y^etable  kingdoms  in  abundance.  It  is  one  of  the 
dements  <^  water,  constituting  about  1 1  per  cent,  of  that  compound,  or  J  of  the  water  of  the 
globe.  Pure  water,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  voltaic  electricity,  is  resolved  into  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen,  disengaged  at  the  n^^tive  pole,  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  at  the 
positive.  Water  therefore,  consisting  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  half  a  volume  of 
oxygen,  their  relative  wdghts  are  as  1  to  8. 

EqulTsIent  Volnnet. 

Hydrogen  -1         -         1         -         11-1         -         lO 

Oxygen-  .1.8-         88-9         -         0*5 

1  9  VOOO 

• 

Pure  water,  at  the  temperature  of  62^  has  its  specific  gravity  equal  to  1  -000 ;  a  cubic 
inch  weighs  252*5  grains,  and  a  cubic  foot  998-217  ounces  avoirdupois,  so  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  any  substance  in  reference  to  water  is  nearly  the  absolute  wdght  of  1  cubic  foot 
of  such  substance  in  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Water  is  about  815  times  the  weight  of  atmospheric  air,  and  at  32^  it  freezes,  ice  being 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  094.  It  boils  at  212^,  when  the  barometer  is  at  30° :  100  cubic 
inches  of  steam  weigh  19,062  grains,  the  specific  gravity  of  steam  being  *6249.  At  a  mean 
pressure,  and  at  a  temperature  of  212^  the  bulk  of  steam  is  1700  times  greater  than  that 
of  water. 

Pure  hydrogen  condenses  half  its  bulk  of  oxysen  when  detonated  by  the  dectric  spark, 
and  is  much  employed  by  the  chemist  as  a  deoxidating  agent ;  it  refracts  light  powerfiilly, 
and  is  an  imperfect  conductor  of  electricity. 

Water  has  the  power  of  absorbing  many  of  the  gases,  500  cubic  inches  absorbing  of 

VolniiMs. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  ....  233 

Carbonic  oxide  .....  loo 

Nitrous  do.  *  -  -  -  -  -  -     76 

Olefiant  gas  -  -  -  -  -  -     12-5 

Oxygen         ......       3.7 

Hydrogen     -  -  -  -  -  -       1*56 

Nitrogen       -  -  -  -  -  -1*56 

Water  absorbs  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from  the  air,  condensing  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter,  and  air  at  the  surfiwe  of  the  earth  is  always  found  to  contain  water,  but  is  scarcely 
ever  in  a  pure  state. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen,  or  oxygenated  water,  is  liquid,  transparent,  and  inodorous ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  1  *45,  and  it  is  decomposed  by  all  metals  except  iron,  tin,  antimony,  and 
tellurium.  Silver  and  oxide  of  silver  decompose  it  as  well  as  platinum  and  gold.  Lead 
and  mercury  more  slowly  disengage  the  oxygen. 

EqiilTalefnt.  Volimie. 

Hydrogen  -     1         -         1         -  5*9        -         1 

Oxygen-  -     2         -       16         -         94*1         -         1 

1  17  lOO-Q 

Nitrogen  or  Azote  is  a  colourless  gas,  without  either  taste  or  smell,  ineiqpable  of  sup- 
porting combustion  or  respiration.     It  has  no  action  upon  v^etable  colours,  or  upon 
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lime  water,  nor  does  water  absorb  it,  except  after  it  has  been  boiled  for  a  considerable  time. 
Nitrogen  forms  four-fifths,  by  bulk,  of  atmospheric  air,  and  is  found  in  coal,  in  the  nitrates, 
and  abounds  in  the  materials  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Its  specific  gravity,  as  compared  with 
air,  is  0*976.  At  a  mean  temperature  and  pressure,  100  cubic  inches  weigh  SO-16  grains. 
Its  specific  gravity,  in  reference  to  hydrogen,  is  14  to  1. 

Nitrout  Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  gaseous,  colourless,  with  a  sweet  taste  and  slight 
odour,  supports  combustion  brillimitly,  and  acts  powerfully  on  the  animal  economy  when 
inhaled.  When  agitated  with  water  it  is  absorbed,  taking  up  an  equal  bulk,  and  when 
heated  it  is  evolved  unchanged. 

At  a  pressure  of  fifty  atmospheres,  this  gas  has  been  obtained  in  a  liquid  form. 


Nitrogen 

-      1 

14 

63-3 

lO 

30-16 

Oxygen 

-      1 

8 

36-7 

0-5 

17-05 

1  22  100-0  lO  47*21 

By  passing  it  through  a  bright  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  tube,  tt  is  resolved  into  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  nitrous  acid. 

Nitric  Oxide  or  Deutoxide  of  Nitrogen  is  a  colourless,  unoondensible  gas,  and  cannot  be 
respired.  When  mixed  with  ur,  it  combines  with  the  oxygen,  producing  red  fumes  of 
nitrous  acid.*  Its  specific  gravity,  compared  with  hydrogen,  is  15  to  1.  100  cubic  inches 
weigh  32-137  grains,  and  compwed  with  air,  its  specific  gravity  is  as  1-038  to  1000.  It 
is  permanent  over  water.     It  is  &tal  to  animab  when  breathed. 

Nitrogen        -     1         -         14         -  46-67       -         1 

Oxygen  -     2         -         16         -  53-33       -         1 

1  30  100-00  2 

Hgponitrout  Acid  forms  distinct  salts  by  combining  with  the  salifiable  bases.  It  is 
liqui<^  green  and  very  volatile. 

Nitrogen        -     1         -         14         .  36*8         -         lO 

Oxygen  -     3         -         24         -  63-2         -         1-5 

4  38  100-0 

Niiroua  Acid  b  used  as  an  oxidating  agent,  particularly  when  mixed  with  nitric  acid. 
Its  specific  gravity,  as  compared  with  hydrogen,  b  as  46  to  I  ;  to  air  3*19  to  1,  and  100  cubic 
inches  weigh  98*8  grains.  When  liquid  it  b  of  an  orange  colour,  specific  gravity  1*452, 
and  boib  at  82^,  and  a  red  heat  decomposes  it. 

When  nitrous  acid  b  poured  into  water,  it  b  quickly  deoomposed«  nitiio  oxide  b  dis- 
engaged, and  the  fluid  assumes  a  greenish  colour- 
Nitrogen        .1         -14         .  30-4         -         1 
Oxygen          -     4         -         32         -  69-6         -         2 

1  46  100-0  1 

Nitrous  acid  does  not  unite  with  bases,  but  forms  with  them  hyponitrites  and  nitrates. 

Nitric  Acid  b  transparent  and  colourless  when  pure,  and  b  decomposed  when  passed  in 
vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  between  1  -4  and  1  *5,  and  it 
always  contains  water. 

Nitrogen        -     1         -         14        -  25*9 

Oxygen  -     5         -         40        -  74*1 


1  54  lOOO 

The  salts  ealled  Nitrates  are  compounds  of  the  anhydrous  acid  and  a  salifiable  base ; 
they  are  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallisable.  The  liquid  nitrio  acid  in  its  utmost  state  of 
concentration  oonsbts  of 

Anhydrous  nitric  acid   1-54-75 
Water  -  -     2        -         18        -  25 

1  72  100 

Nitric  Acid  b  used  to  oxydise  and  dissolve  the  metals,  and  to  separate  them  from  those 
which  are  not  acted  upon  by  it,  as  gold  and  platinum. 

TX  3 
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Aqua  regia  is  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatie  actds,  which  has  the  power  of  dissolTing 
gold  and  platinum.  Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  combine  (N  +  S  H)  to  form  ammonia ;  and 
this  gaseous  compound  is  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  muriate  of  ammonia : 
.the  specific  grarity  of  ammonia,  as  compared  with  hydrogen,  is  as  8*5  to  1 ;  with  air  as 
'590  to  1,  and  100  cubical  inches  weigh  about  18  grains :  water  at  a  temperature  of  SCR 
will  take  up  670  times  its  Tolume  of  ammonia. 

Ammonia  and  muriatio  aod  constitute  the  sal  ammonia  of  commereek  or  the  muriate  of 
ammonia.     It  is  constituted  of    • 

Ammonia  -     1         -         17        -  31 '5 

Muriatic  acid      -     1         -         37        -  68*5 


1  54  lOOO 

Muriate  of  anmionia  has  been  found  senriceable  in  remormg  the  incniatatioiis  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  boilers,  which  chiefly  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime.  A  small  quantity  of 
sal  ammoniac  added  to  water  in  a  boiler  diasolyes  the  carbonate  formed,  and  cooTerts  it 
into  a  soluble  muriate,  without  affecting  the  boiler. 

Sal  BTpwA"**^  is  nade  use  of  in  tinning^  to  prevent  the  oxidadon  of  the  surfoee  of  the 
copper  or  other  metal  on  whidi  it  is  laid. 

Atmospheric  air,  or  the  atmosphere^  comprising  all  those  gaseous  matters  which  sur- 
round the  earth,  is  essentially  composed  of  oxygen  and  asote^  m  the  proportions  of  nearly 
one  of  the  former  to  four  of  the  latter ;  to  which  b  added  carbonic  add  gas,  and  water 
in  the  state  of  vapour ;  or  the  quantity  of  each  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
sUted  thus, 

Oxygen      ...  -  -     210 

NUrogem  or  Asote    ....     775 
Aqueous  vapour     .  •  .  -  .       14*2 

Carbonic  acid         .  .  .  .  'S 


lOOOO 

Xlie  pressure  or  weight  of  the  atmosphere  upon  all  parts  of  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  is 
estimated  at  15  pounds  upon  a  square  inch,  which  is  equal  to  a  column  of  mercury  of  the  same 
area,  30  inches  high ;  this  pressure  decreases  as  we  ascend  above  the  earth  in  regular  geo- 
metrical progression ;  for  at  three  nules  the  doisity  is  only  equal  to  a  column  of  mercury, 
15  inches  high,  and  at  6  only  7}  inches;  at  9  miles  of  elevation  3],  and  at  15  miles  only 
1  inch.  It  has  been  consequently  assumed  that  the  atmosphere  does  not  extend  to  a  height 
of  more  than  45  nules^  and  that  Uie  greatest  portion  of  it  is  comprised  within  IS  miles. 

Chiorine,  at  common  temperatures  and  pressures^  is  a  gaseous  fluid,  but  may  be  con- 
densed into  a  liquid  fonn  at  a  temperature  of  60^,  and  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres. 
Chlorine  gas  is  of  a  sreemsh  ydlow  colour ;  its  specific  gravity,  as  compared  with  air,  is 
S-47,  and  100  cubic  mches  at  mean  temperature  weigh  76-59  grains.  At  a  temperature 
of  60^,  water  dinolves  two  volumes  of  chlorine,  and  the  solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
I  "008.  Chlorine  has  never  been  found  pure,  but  in  common  and  rock  salt,  it  is  combined 
with  sodium  in  the  proportion  of  60  per  cent ;  it  has  a  violent  action  on  someof  the  metals, 
which,  when  thrown  into  h  in  a  state  of  powder,  are  burnt,  and  enter  into  combination 
with  it. 

Chlorine  destroys  most  animal  and  vopetable  colouring  matters,  as  well  as  odorous 
effluvia,  by  decomposing  them,  removing  the  hydrogen  present,  or  by  combining  with  the 
oxygen.     Water  iJ)sorbs  about  1|  times  its  volume  of  chlorine. 

Protoxide  of  Chhriiu  (Jk^pochlorome  add)  is  pernicious  to  respiration ;  water  dissolves  ten 
volumes  of  this  gas,  which  is  of  deep  yeUow  c^ur ;  it  destroys  most  vegetable  colours,  pre- 
viously reddening  the  blues.  The  aqueous  solution  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  iron  filings, 
but  the  other  metals  have  little  or  no  action  upon  it.  Silver,  however,  combines  with  the 
chlorine,  evolving  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  its  oxygen.  Bromine,  iodine,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  selenium,  and  arsenic,  are  converted  by  it  into  their  respective  acids,  chlorine 
being  evolved. 

Chlorine  -     1         -         36        -  81-75 

Oxygen  -     1        -  8         >  18-25 

1  44  100-00 

PtroxidB  of  CUorhu  is  gaseous,  transparent,  and  of  a  very  deep  greemsh  yellow  colour. 
Its  specific  gravity,  as  compared  with  air,  is  2-360 ;  as  compared  with  hydrogen  it  is  34 
to  1. 

Chlorine  .     1         -         36         -  52-9        -         1 

Oxygen  -     I         -         39        -  47-1         -         2 

1  68  lOOO  2 
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Chlorie  Add  is  a  sour,  colourless  liquid  ;  it  reddens  y^etable  blues ;  the  oompounds  of 
chloric  acid,  giving  off*  oxygen  with  facility  when  heat  is  applied,  promote  the  rapid  defla- 
gration of  inflammable  matter.  It  is  decomposed  by  muriatic  and  sulphurous  acidB,  and  by 
.sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Chlorine         -     1         -         S6        -  47*4        -         45 

Oxygen  -     ^        -         40        -  52*6         -         SS 

I  76  lOOO  100 

This  acid  cannot  exist  independent,  without  water  or  some  other  base. 
Ptrchbrie  Add  is  a  very  stable  compound,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  or  mu^ 
riatic  acid.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1  *6,  and  it  boils  at  S92^. 

Chlorine         -     1         -         S6        -  d9S        -         1-0 

Oxygen  .     7         .         56         -  60*8         -         S-5 


1         -         93         *  100*0 

Hydroehhrieor  Muriatic  ^cmH— This  gas  is  unrespirable^  b  inflammable,  and  has  a  Strong 
attraction  Sot  water,  which  takes  up  480  times  its  bulk  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  forms  the 
liquid  muriatic  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  *269,  as  compared  with  air.  Muriatic  acid 
gas  consists  of 

Hydrogen      .     l         .  1         .  2*75        -         1 

Chlorine         -     1         .         36         -  97*2d         -         1 


1  37  100-00  2 

Iodine  has  a  bluish  black  colour,  pungent  odour,  and  acrid  taste,  melts  at  227°,  and  is 
vaporised  at  350^.  Its  vapour  is  of  a  fine  purple  colour.  In  a  state  of  vapour  100 
cubical  inches  weigh  264*75  grains.  Its  specific  gravity,  compared  with  air,  is  8*7,  and  with 
hydrogen  125.     It  renders  vegetable  colour  yellow. 

Osnde  of  fodtne. — An  alkali  poured  into  its  solution  is  rendered  colourless. 

lo^  addi  1  of  iodine  and  5  of  oxygen. 

Bromine,  at  common  temperatures  and  pressures^  is  a  deep  reddish-brown  liquid,  of  a 
disagreeable  odour;  its  specific  gravity  is  3^  ;  100  cubic  inches  of  its  vapour  weigh  168 
grains. 

Bronde  add  is  sour,  inodorous,  first  reddens,  and  then  destroys  the  blue  of  litmus. 

Bromine  .     i  .         78  .  66'1 

Oxygen  .     5  -         40  -  33-9 

■  I-  — ^p^  — ■— ■■ 

1  118  lOOO 

Fhurine  is  not  fi)und  in  an  insulated  state,  but  its  equivalent  number  has  been  considered 
16.  It  is  a  component  of  fluor  spar,  but  supposed  not  to  combine  with  either  oxygen, 
chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine. 

Fbaor  Spar  is  composed  of  one-third  of  fluoric  acid  and  two-thirds  of  lime ;  fluoric 
acid  dissolves  silica,  and  corrodes  glass. 

StJphur  is  a  mineral  product,  and  found  crystallised  and  massive,  most  firequently 
in  combination  with  iron,  silver,  lead,  copper,  &c.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  firom  I  "970 
to  2,  or  is  twice  the  wdgbt  of  water. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  beds  in  the  blue  clay  formation  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
in  the  gypsum  of  the  salt  deposits  in  Switzerland.  The  sulphurites  and  pyrites  of  the 
metals  afford  it  in  abundance.  It  begins  to  fuse  at  a  temperature  of  216^,  and  between 
230^  and  270°  it  is  perfectly  liquid ;  between  300°  and  400°  it  becomes  viscid,  but  regains 
its  fluidity  when  cooled.  It  boils  at  600^,  add  then  sublimes  into  an  orange-coloured 
vapour ;  when  heated  to  300^  and  poured  into  warm  water,  it  acquires  the  consistency  of 
soft  wax,  and  hardens  on  cooling. 

Sm^vrwu  Add,  at  common  temperatures,  is  a  gaseous  body,  obtained  by  burning 
sulphur  in  oxygen  gas;  its  ^ecific  gravity  is  2*22 ;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  between  68 
and  69  grains :  its  specific  gravity,  as  compared  with  bydrogeOt  is  as  32  to  1.  This  gas 
is  one  of  those  most  easily  condensed. 

Sulphur  -     1         -         16        -  50 

Oxygen  -     2         -         16         -  50 

1  32  100 

This  acid  consists  of  100  volumes  of  oxygen  gas,  and  16*6  of  the  vapour  of  sulphur, 
condensed  into  100  volumes.  It  is  gaseous,  transparent,  colourlen^  with  a  pungent  and 
suffiicating  odour,  and  water  absorbs  about  33  tunes  its  volumes 

•         T  T  4 
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SvJphuyic  Acid  is  a  limpid,  colourless,  and  inodorous  liquid,  and  has  great  chemical  powers, 
displacing  most  other  acids ;  it  is  decomposed  by  several  metals,  which  become  oxidised, 
and  evolve  sulphurous  acid.  When  the  metals  are  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the 
water  only  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen,  being  transferred  to  the  metal,  forms  a  metallic 
oxide,  which  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  su^hate,  whilst  the  hydrogen  is 
evolved.  The  specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  1  *84.  Liquid  sulphurie  aad  is  a  com- 
pound of  one  atom  of  dry  or  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  of  water. 

AnhydnmM  SvJpkuric  Add. — When  caustic  lime  or  baryta  is  heated  in  its  vapour  they 
become  ignited,  and  are  converted  into  sulphates.  «• 


Sulphur 
Oxygen 


1 
3 

1 


The  common  or  liquid  sulphuric  acid  b  composed  of 
Dry  sulphuric  acid  -  .     l         . 

Water  -  -  -     i         - 


SulpkitrtUed  Hydroffen  Gum^  under  a  pressure -of  seventeen  atmospheres,  at  50^,  takes  a 
liquid  form ;  it  has  a  peculiar  fetid  odour,  and  is  so  diffusible  that  a  very  small  portion 
escaping  is  sufficient  to  be  perceptible  in  a  large  space.  Its  specific  gravity,  as  compared 
with  air,  is  1*17  to  1  ;  and  compared  with  hydr<^en,  as  17  to  1.  100  cubic  indies  weigh 
36  grains. 

Sulphur        -  .  -     1         -         16        -        94*1 

Hydrogen     -  -  -     1         -  1         -  5*9 


16 

40 

24 

60 

40 

100 

40 

ai 

9 

19 

49 
sen  atm 

100 
osoheres 

i 


1 


17 
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Hie  decomposition  of  the  sulphurets  is  caused  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  the 
oxygen  combines  with  the  metals  to  form  an  oxide,  and  the  sulphur  to  form  sulphurie 
acid. 

Sdtnivm  is  a  brittle,  solid,  opaque  body,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  resembling  lead  in  its 
aspect;  it  has  a  ruby  colour;  its  specific  gravity  is  4*32;  it  becomes  aemi-fliiid  at  a 
temperature  of  912°,  and  boils  at  650°.  ' 

Oxidt  of  jSe2niticm,— selenious  oxide. 


Selenium 
Oxygen 


Sdenioui  Add, 

Selenium 
Oxygen 


1 
1 


1 
2 


40 

- 

83-3 

8 
48 

16-7 
lOOO 

40 

^ 

71-43 

16 

- 

28-57 

56 


100-00 


Sdenic  Add  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  554^,  is  rapidly  reaolved 
into  selenious  acid  and  oxygen ;  it  has  a  strong  attraction  for  water,  and  when  mixed  widi 
it  evolves  great  heat 

Selenium      -  -  -     1         -         40         -         62*5 

Oxygen        -  -  -     3         -         24        -         37-5 


64 


100-0 


StlkfduM  combines  with  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

Phosphonu  is  solid,  semi-transparent,  ocuourleas,  or  of  a  light  yellow  tinge ;  it  shines  in 
the  dark,  and,  when  pure,  its  specific  gravity  is  1  -770.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  out  of 
the  contact  of  air  it  melts  at  105°. 

Oxidt  of  Photphomt* 


Phosphorus 
Oxygen 


3 
1 


48 
8 


85-78 
14-22 


1  56  100-00 

Phottphorie  Add  consists  of  44  of  phosphorus  and  56  of  oxygen,  and  enters  into  the  com- 
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position  of  several  minerals,  forming  phosphates;  its  combining  proportion  is  s;uil  to  be  18. 
Phosphorus  combines  also  with  hydrogen  and  sulphur. 

Carbon  :  of  this  the  diamond  is  a  specimen  in  its  purest  state,  but  it  is  usually  found  in 
oharcoaly  prepared  from  burnt  wood ;  in  ivory,  black,  or  animal  charcoal ;  lamp  black* 
or  vegetable  charcoal ;  or  in  plumbago,  which  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  charcoal.  It 
is  solid,  black,  porous  and  brittle,  and  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen  produces  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  destroys  the  putrescent  qualities  of  both  aninud  and  ve- 
getable matters. 

Carbon  and  Oxygen  do  not  combine  at  common  temperatures,  though  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  in  organic  bodies. 

Carbanie  Oxide  (gaseous  oxide  of  carbon). — The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas,  compared 
with  hydrogen,  is  as  14  to  1,  and  to  atmospheric  air,  as  0*972  to  1000,  100  cubic  inchea 
weighing  30*2  grains ;  when  burnt  with  oxygen  it  produces  carbonic  acid. 

Carbon  -  -  .1.6-         42*9 

Oxygen         -  -  -     i         .  8         -         571 


1  14  100-0 

Carbonic  Acid  (Jlxed  air)  is  gaseous,  transparent,  and  colourless,  and  absorbed  by  an 
equal  bulk  of  water ;  it  is  found  to  exist  in  a  vast  number  of  minerals,  as  a  Carbonate, 
where  it  is  united  as  a  salifiable  base,  and  particularly  in  lime,  magnesia,  &c.;  it  is  contained 
in  mineral  waters  and  the  atmosphere,  and  is  distributed  throughout  the  globe.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  1  '52,  and  fVom  its  density  it  m3y  be  poured  out  of  one  vessel  into 
another.  As  compared  with  hydrogen  it  is  as  22  to  1 ;  and  100  cubic  inches  weigh  47*25 
gnuns,  and  when  subjected  to  great  pressure  it  becomes  liquid,  and  is  then  limpid,  colour- 
less, and  extremely  fluid ;  it  has  been  obtained  in  a  solid  form. 

Carbon  -  -  -     i         -  6         -         27-27 

Oxygen         -  -  -     2         -         16         -         72-73 

1  22  100-00 

Carbonic  acid  unites  with  ammonia,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  hydn^^en,  and  with 
the  latter  forms  the  several  important  compounds  called  the  hydrocarbons  and  hydro- 
carburets.  * 

CarbureUed  Hydrogen,  or  fire-damp,  is  a  species  of  hydrocarbon,  found  in  the  cavities 
of  coal  mines,  in  stagnant  pools. of  water,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter ;  the  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  0*555,  and  compared  with  hydrogen  it  is  as 
8  to  1  ;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  from  16  to  17  grains ;  100  volumes  of  this  gas  require  200 
of  oxygen  for  its  perfect  combustion,  the  result  of  which  is  water  and  100  volumes  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

Boron  is  a  deep  olive-eoloured  substance,  insoluble  in  water  and  ihfusible ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  about  2.  Neither  air  nor  water  act  upon  it,  but  when  heated  to  redness  it  takes 
fire,  and  bums  into  boracic  acid. 

Boraeie  add  is  found  native  among  volcanic  products,  and  also  in  borax. 

Boron  -  -  -     1         -         20         -         29*41 

Oxygen         -  -  -     6         -         48         -         70*59 

1  68  100*00 

Flmoride  of  Boron  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*371,  and  water  takes  up  about  700  times  its 
volume  of  this  gas. 

Boron  -  -  -     I         -         20        -         16 

Fluorine        -  -  -     6         -       108         -         84 

1  128  100 

PoioMnum  u  a  white  metal  of  great  lustre,  but  soon  loses  its  brightness  by  exposure  to 
tlie  air,  and  is  converted  into  an  oxide.  Its  -attraction  for  oxygen  exceeds  that  of  all  other 
bodies,  and  in  consequence  it  is  the  most  powerful  de-oxidising  agent  we  possess ;  at  ordinary 
temperatures  it  is  solid,  but  becomes  partiaUy  fluid  at  50^,  and  completely  so  at  150^  ;  it  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  for  a  moment  floats  upon  it,  but  soon  after  its  contact  it  becomes 
inflamed. 

Protoxide  of  Ptiiaisium,  or  Potassa,  is  found  combined  with  many  of  the  earthy  minerals, 
and  particularly  with  mica  and  felspar 

Potassium     -  «  -     1         -         40         -         83-34 

Oxygen         -  -  •     I         -  8         -         16*66 

1  48  100-00 
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Peroxide  of  Poicuiium  :  — 

Potassium 
Oxygea 

- 

-  1 

-  3 

40 
24 

. 

62-4 
37.6 

1  64  lOOO 

Potasium  eombioes  with  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  hydrogen,  and  nitric  acid  to  Ibnn 
Nitrate  ofPotaeea. —  Saltpetre  is  an  abundant  mineral  production,  being  found  in  many 
soils,  and  particularly  in  old  plaster  rubbish,  which  sometimes,  after  washing^  affords  5  per 
cent,  of  this  product ;  it  is  idso  found  in  situati<Mis  where  animal  or  vegetable  matter  has 
been  left  in  a  putrefied  state  in  contact  with  calcareous  soils.  Upon  newly-built  walls  it 
sometimes  shows  itself  and  is  the  result  probably  of  the  mortar  ccmtaining  hair,  or  other 
animal  matter.  .  Mortar  made  of  lime,  wood-ashes^  and  cow-dung  produces  in  a  short  time 
efflorescent  nitre. 

Oxygen        -  -  -     6         .         48         -         47'10 

Nitrogen       -  -  -     1         -         14         -         13*75 

Potassium    -  -  -     1         -         40         -         39-15 


1 

24 

75 

1 

8 

25 

1 

38 

100 

1 

24 

66-7 

H     • 

12 

33-3 

1  103  100-00 

GMnpowder  is  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  in  the  following  proportioiis :  ... 

Common.  Shoodng  Shooting.  Mfners* 

Powder.  Powder. 

Saltpetre    -  -  -    75  -  78-76-65 

Charcoal    -  .  -     12-5  -  13-15-15 

Sulphur     ...     13-5  -  10         -  9         *         80 

Potassium  unites  with  sulphur,  selenium,  carbon,  cyanogen,  and  boron. 

Sodhan  is  soft  and  malleable,  and  its  globules  may  be  welded  together  by  pressure ;  in 
colour  it  resembles  silver,  but  soon  has  its  lustre  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  it  ftiaes 
at  190^,  and  becomes  volatile  at  a  white  heat ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*9348  ;  when  thrown 
into  water  hydrogen  is  given  out,  and  the  metal  r^idly  oxidises. 

Sodium  and  Oxygen,  —  Soda. 

Sodium 

Oxygen        -  -  - 

Peroxide  of  Sodium. 

Sodium         ... 
Oxygen 

1  36  lOOO 

Chloride  of  Sodium.^^  Common  salt  exists  as  a  fossil,  and  is  found  abundantly  in  solution. 
It  is  taken  up  nearly  in  the  same  quantities  both  by  hot  and  cold  water ;  in  solution 
it  deposits  crystals  during  evaporation,  though  it  does  not  do  so  by  cooling ;  100  parts  of 
water  at  56°  dissolve  36  of  salt 

Common  Salt  is  the  source  of  soda,  muriatic  acid,  and  chlorine. 

Sodium         -  -  -     1         -         24        -         40 

Chlorine       -  -  -     1         -        36        -        60 

1  60  100 

Chloride  of  Soda  is  a  powerful  bleaching  agent ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  car- 
bonic acid,  and  evolves  chlorine,  which  occasions  it  to  be  used  as  a  disinfectant. 

Soda  and  Niirie  Add. —  Nitrate  of  soda  resembles  common  nitre ;  it  is  found  native  in 
Peru,  forming  a  stratum  of  many  miles  in  extent,  covered  with  clay  and  alluvium. 

Soda  .  -  .     1         . 

Nitric  acid    -  -  .     l         • 

1 
Svlphurei  of  Sodium  is  composed  of 

Sodium         -  -  .     1         . 

Sulphur        -  •  .     1         . 

1  40  100 


32 

37-8 

54 

62*8 

86 

lOOO 

24 

60 

16 

40 
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Sti^^kaU  of  Soda, — GlaubePs  nit  is  a  natural  product  present  in  many  mineral  waters. 
Dry  sulphate  of  soda  -     1         -         72        -        44*4 


Water 


-  10 


90 


55  6 


1  163  lOOO 

CarifomaU  of  Soda  is  a  very  important  salt,  obtuned  by  burning  sea  plants,  the  ashes 
of  whioh  produce  the  alkali  called  soda.  Its  specific  greyity  in  the  crystalline  fimn  is 
1*6S ;  it  18  soluUe  in  twice  its  weight  of  water  at  600,  and  in  less  than  its  own  weight 
at21S<'. 

Soda  -  -  -       1         -         38         -         28-25 

Carbonic  acid  -  -       1         -        22        -         15*25 

Water         -  -  -     10        -         90        -         62*50 


1  144  lOOOO 

It  is  manufitctured  in  large  quantities  by  heating  carbonate  of  lime,  charcoal,  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  the  charcoal  tending  to  produce  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  the  lime  to 
remove  sulphur  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  limei  and  that 
from  the  flwne  of  the  furnace^  being  nuuie  to  pass  over  the  soda,  give  it  the  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  then  crystallised. 

BoraU  of  Soda,  Boras,  is  soluble  in  20  parts  of  water  at  60P,  and  in  six  parts  of  boiling 
water ;  at  a  red  heat  it  forms  a  transparent  glass,  which  by  exposure  to  the  air  becomes 
opaque :  the  anhydrous  borax  consists  of 

Soda  -  -  -     1         -         32        -         31-4 

Boracicacid  -  -     1         -        68         -        68-6 


100 


CrjftiaBUedUirax. 
Soda 
Boraeie 
Water 


lOOO 


1 

«■ 

32 

. 

16-85 

1 

. 

68 

. 

35-80 

10 

* 

90 

- 

47-35 

190 


100-00 


Liildum,  when  first  discoyered,  was  supposed  to  be  soda,  but  differs  firom  it,  and  has 
peculiar  properties.  Litlit%  or  protoxide  of  lithium,  is  not  yery  soluble  in  water,  and  con- 
▼erts  Tegetable  blues  green. 

Barima  b  metallic  and  of  a  dark  grey  cc^our,  heavier  than  water,  and  attracts  oxy- 
gen with  great  rapidity.  Its  speeifie  gravity  is  2^,  and  when  gently  heated»  burns  with 
a  red  li^t. 

Oxide  of  Barium,  Barjfia,  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the  earths,  its  specific  gravity  b^ng  4, 
and  in  all  its  leading  properties  bean  a  strong  resemblance  to  Kme.  It  is  poisonous,  as 
are  all  its  compounds.  Carbonic  acid  has  a  much  greater  attraction  for  baryta  than  for 
lime. 


Barium 
Oxygen 


1 
1 


Attotrtf  of  Barfta  is  composed  of 

Barium        -  -  -     1 

Nitric  acid   -  -  -     1 


69 
8 

77 

77 
54 


89-6 
10-4 

100-0 

58-7 
41-3 


1  131  lOO-O 

Sml^pihaU  of  Baryta,  or  Hoaoy  l^par,  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  nature ;  when  heated 
it  decrepitates,  and  at  a  very  Ugh  temperature  is  fused  into  a  white  enamel.     It  is  harder 
than  carbonate  of  lime,  but  not  so  hard  as  fiuor  spar.     Its  specific  gravity  is  4-7. 
Sulphate  of  baryta  in  an  anhydrous  state  consists  of 

Baryto  -  -     1         -         77         -         63-8 

Sulphuric  acid  -  -     1         -        40        -        34-2 


1 
Ottrbonate  of  Bargta  is  also  poisonous. 

Baryta  -  -  -     1 

Carbonic  acid  -  -     1 


117 

77 
22 


100-0 

77-7 
22-3 


1 


99 


100^ 
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Strontium  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  barium,  and  is  a  substanee  of  rare  occurrence. 

Praioxide  of  Strontium,  Strontieu,  is  a  substance  of  a  greyish  colour,  is  distinguidiable  from 
lime  by  the  insolubility  of  the  sulphate ;  it  is  extremely  infusible,  but  is  less  caustic  than 
the  fixed  alkalies  and  baryta. 

Strontmm       -  -  .     1         -         44         -         84-6 

Oxygen  -  .     l         .  8         -         15-4 


1  52  lOOO 

Cakium  has  a  white  colour  and  a  metallic  lustre ;  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  is  oxidated 
and  c<M)verted  mto  lime. 

Qdcium  amd  Oxygen — Oxidbe  of  Calcium — Qukk  Ume,  is  extremdy  infusible,  but  gives 
out  a  brilliant  light  when  intensely  heated ;  pure  lime  is  of  a  pale  grey  tint,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2  -3. 

Calcium  -  -  -     1         -         80         -         71*4 

Oxygen  -  -  .1.8-         98*6 

1  28  lOOO 

Hydtot*  of  Limit — Slahbd  Limg,  is  a  compound  of 

Lime  -  -  -     1         -         28         - 

Water  -  .  -1.9- 


1  37  lOO'O 

NOraie  of  Lime  is  formed  by  neutralising  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  by  lime ;  is 
found  in  old  plaster,  and  in  mortar :  in  the  anhydrous  state  it  consists  of 

Lime      .        -  -  -     1         -         28         .         34-1 

Nitric  add      -  -  -     1         -         54        -         65-9 

1  82  100-0 

Su^urtt  of  Cakium  is  soluble  in  water. 

Caldum         -  -  -     1  -.-20 

Sulphur         .  .  -1  -     16 

1  36 

Eidphaite  of  Lime  \a  found  abundantly  under  the  form  of  gypsum,  selenite,  alabaster,  &c. 
all  of  which  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is  driven  off  before  it  can  be  made  into 
plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  soluble  in  500  parts  of  cold  wato*,  and  more  so  in  boiling  water, 
hard  water  being  produced.     Anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  consists  of 

Lime  -  -  -     1         .         28         -         41-1 

Sulphuric  acid  -  -     1         -        40        -         58-9 


1  68  100-0 

The  crystallised  sulphate  of  lime  consists  of 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime    -     1         -        68        -        79 
Water  -  -  -2-18-21 

1  86  100 

Native  sulphate  of  lime  or  sdoiite  is  crystalliMd :  the  fibrous  and  earthy  is  called  gyp- 
sum, and  the  granular  or  massive  alabaster;  the  variety  called  satin  gypsum  is  used 
for  ornamental  purposes.     Blassive  and  granular  gypsum  b  applied  to  architecture. 

Marbre  de  Bergamo  is  a  variety  of  sulphate  of  lime,  called  anhydrous  gypsum,  which 
sometimes  contains  common  salt 

Chloride  ofUme,  or  bleaching  powder,  destroys  vegetable  and  animal  colouring  matters, 
and  various  effluvia.  It  is  a  oxj  white  powder,  smells  of  chlorine,  and  has  an  acrid  taste : 
when  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  evolves  chlorine.  -  It  probably  conssts 
of  a  chloride  of  limci  containing  one  proportion  of  chlorine  and  one  of  lime,  vrith  a  pro- 
portion of  hydrate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  Lime.  —  Heat  expels  the '  carbonic  acid,  whilst  muriatic  and  the  other 
acids  decompose  it ;  it  is  the  moat  abundant  compound  of  the  globe. 

Lime  -  -  -     1         -         28         -         56 

Carbonic  acid  -  -     I         -         22        -         44 


1  50  100 

It  occurs  native  in  various  fiirms,  and  in  the  Iceland  spar  'u  extremely  pure  and  trans- 
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IMffent.  White  granular  limestone,  or  primitiYe  marble,  is  another  variety ;  and  among  the 
inferior  limestones  are  several,  as  the  oolite  common  limestone,  &a 

Moffnerium  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  then  bums,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form 
magnesia. 

Oxide  of  magnesium,  or  magnesia,  consists  of — 

Magnesium    -  -  -     1         -         IS        -        59*8 

Oxygen  -  -  -     1         -  8         -         40*7 

1  90  100* 

Its  specific  gravity  is  2*3,  it  is  almost  inlbsible,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Ahatumtm  is  difficult  of  funon,  requirinc  a  higher  temperature  to  melt  it  than  east-iron, 
and  it  is  not  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  water  at  a  eommon  temperature  does  not  act 
tipon  it,  nor  is  it  aflfected  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids ;  but  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  it  rapidly 
dissolves,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  that  potassa  was 
formed  by  passing  the  vapour  of  potassium  over  alumina  at  a  white  heat. 

When  chloride  of  aluminum  mixed  with  potassium  is  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  by 
means  of  a  spirit  lamp»  and  the  substances  begin  to  act,  the  temperature  rises  suddenly  to 
rednets,  and  then  care  must  be  had  that  the  chloride  does  not  pass  off  in  an  undeoomposed 
state,  or  that  there  is  an  excess  of  alkali  in  the  residue.  After  the  whole  is  cooled  down, 
and  washed  with  cold  water,  pure  aluminum  is  found  in  the  state  of  finely  divided  grey 
substance,  with  a  small  degree  of  metallic  lustre.  Aluminous  rocks  are  abundant  in  every 
formation. 

Oxide  of  Ahadnwm, — Alumina  is  an  insipid  and  insoluble  compound,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  2.  It  has  a  strong  attraction  for  moisture,  and  will  absorb  about  one- third  of 
its  own  weight,  which  may  be  agun  expelled  by  ignition.  Alumina  is  rendered  plastic 
when  mixed  with  water,  and  has  a  strong  affinity  for  various  organic  compounds ;  and 
moist  alumina  is  readily  soluble  in  most  of  the  acids.  •  When  ammonia  is  put  to  a  solution 
of  alum,  in  infusion  of  cochineal  or  madder,  the  aluminous  earth  is  precipitated  with  the 
red  oolouring  matter,  and  in  this  way  the  colour  lake  is  formed.  Alumina  is  known  by 
its  solubility  in  caustic  potassa,  and  by  its  octohedral  crystals  of  alum,  which  are  formed 
on  evaporating  the  sulphuric  solution,  with  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  by 
the  blue  colour  which  it  has  when  moistened  with  nitrate  of  cobalt  strongly  heated. 
Alumina  does  not  combine  with  caibonic  acid,  but  with  other  acids  and  the  alkalies,  and 
vrith  the  latter  its  compounds  are  soluble  in  water. 

The  different  hydrates  of  alumina  are  found  in  a  native  state,  though  their  distinct 
atomic  compounds  are  not  yet  ascertained.  Alumina  as  a  protoxide  may  be  thus 
stated  — 

Aluminum     -  -  •     1         -         10        -         5S'5 

Oxygen  -  -  -     i         -  8         -        44*5 

1  18  100-0 

Many  chemists,  however,  consider  its  proportions  to  consist  of  two  equivalents  of  alumina 
and  three  of  oxygen. 

Alumina  exists  in  all  kinds  of  day,  and  fh>m  an  analysis  made  by  Professor  Faraday  of 
the  blue  alluvial  clay  of  the  Medway,  in  its  dark-coloured  and  moist  states  it  was  found 
that  100  parts  whose  specific  gravity  was  1  '46,  contained  •— 

Water  -----     50*9 

Sand  -  -  -  -  -     14 

Finer       "I  Silica         .  -  .  -     14*8 

particles/ Alumina    .  -  -  -     10-8 

Peroxide  of  iron  ...  -       3*4 

Carbonate  of  Lime       -  -  -  -       1  *5 

Fragments  of  wood      -        *        -  -  -       I  '5 

Organic  matter  -  -  -  -      3*1 

1000 

In  the  brown  pit  day  of  Upner,  he  also  found,  its  specific  gravity  being  207, 

Water           -  -                 -                -                 -  19 

Sand             .  -                 .                 •                 -  30*5 

Finer       1  Silica  ....  S9'8 

particles  J  Alumina  .                -                •               .  16*5 

Peroxide  of  iron  ....  S'7 

CaibMiateoflime  -               -               -              -  -5 

t 

100*0 
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Bertfaier  luis  given  a  table  of  the  compomtions  of  Taiious  elaya*  and  among  them,  tliat  at 
Stourbridge^  which  contaias— 

Silica  .....  •637 

Alumina       -  .-  -  .     v  .  •907 

Oxide  of  iron  ....  kmo 

Water  .....  -los 

•987 
And  thoie  met  with  in  the  county  of  DeTonahire^  used  for  pottery, — 

Silica         -.  -  .  -  -     '496 

Alumina       .....     •374 
Water  -----     -n^ 

•968 

Clay  in  general  may  be  oonndered  as  a  silicate  of  alumina*  or  a  compound  of  ailica, 
alumina,  and  water ;  and  the  best  for  pottery  are  those  where  the  proportions  are  three  of 
silica  to  one  of  alumina,  or  by  weight  48  to  18. 

Sv^thate  of  Abtmina  and  PtitasMOf  or  common  alum,  consists*  of  three  equivalents  of 
sulphate  of  idumina,  one  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  twenty-five  of  water;  its  crystals  are 
octohedrous.  Aluminous  slate,  which  is  an  argillaceous  slaty  rock,  containing  sulphuret 
of  iron,  when  roasted  so  as  to  oxidise  the  iron  and  acidify  the  sulphur,  produces  a  si^phate 
of  alumina,  and  when  to  this  sulphate  of  potassa  is  added,  alum  is  obtained. 

Alum  reddens  vegetable  bluesy  and  dissolves  in  five  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  rather 
more  of  its  own  wdght  in  boiling  water :  in  its  crystallised  stat^  it  consists  of-^ 

Sulphate  of  alumina  -      S        -        174        -        35-73 

Sulphate  of  potava  .        -      i        -  88        .        18-07 

Water       -  -  -     S5         -         285        -         46-90 


I  487  100- 

SiHcium  is  a  simple  non-metallic  combusdble,  and  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  boron. 
It  may  be  perfectly  oxidised,  and  converted  into  silica  or  nlicic  acid  by  mixing  it  with  dry 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  heating  it  to  redness,  when  a  silicate  of  potassa  is  obtained. 

Siiiea  is  the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  abundant,  of  the  earths ;  it  constitutes  the 
chief  portion  of  hard  stones  and  minerals.  It  is  found  in  solution  in  many  springs,  but 
the  water  must  be  raised  to  a  high  temperature  before  it  will  hold  any  quantity  in  solution ; 
and  retaining  a  greater  heat  under  the  pressure  of  the-  sea  than  in  the  atmosphere,  sub- 
marine springs  are  probably  more  charoed  with  silex  than  those  to  which  we  have  aooesa. 

The  waters  of  Ireland  hold  silex  m  solution  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
alkali  soda.  The  deposition  of  silica  in  an  insoluble  state  is  from  the  water,  when  cooled 
down,  not  being  so  able  to  retain  it  as  at  a  high  temperature, — the  evaporation  of  the 
water  decomposing  the  compounds  of  silica  and  soda  which  at  first  existed.  Fragments  of 
wood  and  plants  are  often  found  completely  nlicified,  or  converted  into  stone,  called 
petrifoctioos. 

Oxide  of  SiUea,  SHiea,  or  SiUde  Amd. — It  exists  nearly  pure  in  flint,  and  quite  so  in 
rock  crystal ;  it  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  ii&isible  except  by  intense  beat ; 
its  ^ecific  gravity  is  2*^. 

Silicium     -  -  -     1         -  8        .        50 

Oxygen      -  -  -1-  8-50 

I  16  100 

Ftw-nUdc  add  {Fluoride  of  SUidum). — The  only  acid  body  which  acts  energetioally  on  i 

silica  is  the  hydrofluoric  acid ;  it  is  gaseous,  transparent,  and  colourless.  Water  condanes 
365  times  its  volume ;  its  speeifio  gravity  is  3-61  compared  with  air ;  100  cubic  inches  of 
the  gas  weigh  112  grains  :  — 

Siliaum     -  -  -     1         -  8         -         30-8 

Fluorine     -  -  -     1        -  18        -        69'8 


1  26  lOOO 

SiHeatt  i^PoUuta. — To  obtain  this  compound  silica  is  generally  fused  with  the  carbonate 
of  potassa,  the  carbonic  acid  being  expeUed  by  the  heat ;  with  3  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
and  1  of  silica,  a  glass  is  formed  which  is  soluble  in  water ;  if  there  is  an  excess  of  salica,  it 
is  insoluble.  Plate  glass  is  nutde  from  soda  and  siliceous  matter.  Common  flint  glass 
contains  50  of  nlica,  34  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  14  of  potassa. 

KMnwR,  Ghteitntm,  Zirconium,  Thorininm,  are  all  extremely  rare  metals. 
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AnHmmy  is  found  nativei  and  its  principal  ore  is  the  sulphuret ;  the  most  common  is 
crystallised  into  four  and  six-sided  prisms ;  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  brittle,  and  of  a  crys- 
talline texture;  fiises  at  about  800%  and  its  specific  gravity  is  6'712 ;  it  is  prepared  from 
the  sulphuret  by  heating  it  in  a  crucible  with  iron  filings,  when  a  sulphuret  of  iron  and 
the  metallic  antimony  are  formed. 

The  composition  of  the  oxides  has  been  differently  stated,  and  it  seems  that  there  are 
three  distinct  yarieties.  The  oxygen  in  the  protoxide  is  to  that  of  the  peroxide  as  1  -5  to 
2-5,  and  that  in  the  three  oxides  one  atom  of  antimony  is  united  with  1*5^  S,  and  2-5  oC 
oxygen. 

StJphwttofanHuumyis  artificially  produced  by  fusing  the  metal  with  sulphur;  it  baa 
a  dark  grey  metallic  colour,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  4-36. 

Antimony     -  -  -     I         -         65        -         73 

Sulphur        -  -  -1^-24-87 

1  89  100 

Sitmndh  is  found  native,  combined  with  oxygen,  arsenic,  and  sulphur ;  it  occurs  crys- 
tallised into  cubes  and  octohedra ;  it  is  a  brittle  white  metal  with  a  reddish  tint ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  9*85;  it  is  fusible  at  496%  and  always  crystallises  when  cooling. 

Protoxide  of  bismuth  is  obtained  by  dissolving  bismuth  in  nitric  acid,  whidi  is 
precipitated  by  dilution  with  water,  and  heated,  when  dry,  to  a  dull  redness. 

Bismuth       -  -  -1-72-90 

Oxygen         -  •  -^  -     i         -  8         -         10 

1  80  100* 

Chloride  of  Bismuth,  or  Btdier  ofBimttth,  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  fbses  at  480^;  when 
exposed  to  air  it  deliquesces. 

Bismuth        -  -  -     1         -         72         -         66-6 

Chlorine       -  -  -     1         -         36         -         33*4 


1  108  lOOO 

Alloys  of  bismuth  are  formed  with  gold,  platinum,  and  silver.  Fusible  metal  is  a  ccmi- 
pound  of  8  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  which  liquefies  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.     Soft  solders  contain  bismuth. 

Man^fanege  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  attracting  it  firam  air  and  water;  in  its 
appearance  it  resembles  iron.  It  is  a  hard  grey  metal,  brittle  and  granular ;  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  IS  6*8. 

Oside  or  Protoxide  of  Manganeee :  — 

Manganese  -  -  -     1        -         28        -         77-75 

Oxygen        -  -  -     i         -  8        -        22-25 


1  36  100-00 

Manganeeie  j^ctdl— When  peroxide  of  manganese  (which  is  1  of  manganese  and  2  of 
oxygen)  and  nitre  are  heated,  a  compound  is  obtained  called  Chamelion.  It  consists  of 
manganesious  acid  and  potassa,  gives  in  water  a  green-coloured  solution,  which  becomes 
purple  and  red  hy  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  red  colour  is  formed  by  the  manganesious 
compoimd  attracting  oxygen. 

CAmmtfcm.  —  In  a  metallic  state  its  colour  resembles  that  of  iron ;  it  is  brittle,  difficult 
of  ftision,  aad  is  not  easily  acted  upon  by  the  acids.     Its  specific  gravity  is  6. 

Protoxide  of  CkroimMtm  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  when  fused  with  borax  produces  that 
used  in  porcdain  and  enamel  painting ;  the  emerald  receives  its  tint  from  it. 

Chromium   -  -  -1-28-70 

Oxygen        -  -  -     IJ       -         12        -         30 

1  40  100 

Cknmate  of  Lead,  in  iu  native  states  is  of  a  deep  oranyge  colour,  approaching  to  redness, 
but  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  is  yellow ;  its  primitive  crystal  is  an  oblique  prism. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  6.     In  an  anhydrous  state  it  consists  of 

Oxide  of  lead  -  -     1         -       112        -        68-29 

Chromic  acid  -  -     1         -         52        -         31-71 

1  164  100<X> 
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The  Diehromate  of  Lead,  which  contains  two  of  oxide  of  lead  and  one  of  chromic  acid, 
forms  Taluable  pigments,  used  in  oil  and  water-colours,  dyeing,  &c. 

Chromie  Add,  which  is  a  compound  containing  three  of  oxygen,  combines  wiUi  potassa, 
mercury,  silver,  chlorine,  fluorine,  &c. 

CobaXL  — This  mineral  is  of  a  grey  colour  with  a  reddish  tint,  is  very  heavy  and  brittle. 
It  is  found  native,  combined  with  iron,  nickel,  arsenic,  sulphur,  &c.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
8*5,  and  it  is  used  to  give  a  blue  colour  to  glass ;  it  crystallises  into  cubes,  octohedxons, 
»and  dodecahedrons. 

Oxide  of  CobaU,  or  protoxide,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  carbonate  of  cobalt  out  of  the 
contact  of  air ;  it  is  of  a  gpreenish  grey  colour,  and  imparts  a  blue  tint  to  glass  and 
enamel 

Cobalt  -  .  .     1         .         30        -         78*9 

Oxygen        -  -  .     i         .  8-21-1 


1  38  lOOO 

Smak  is  a  blue-ooloured  vitreous  compound,  produced  by  fusing  saffire,  which  is  an 
impure  oxide  which  remains  after  the  arseniuret  of  cobalt  has  been  heated  to  expel  the 
arsenic  the  cobalt  becoming  oxidated;  this  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  finely- 
powdered  flint.  Smalt  and  azure  blue  are  formed  by  fusing  zafTre  with  glass,  which  in 
a  hot  state  is  dropped  into  water,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  a  flne  powder. 

Artenie  is  of  steel  grey  colour,  brilliant  lustre,  crystalline  texture,  brittle,  and  soon 
tarnishes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5*8,  and  it  is  readily  volatilised  at 
a  temperature  of  360^ ;  and  when  exposed  freely  to  the  air  produces  arsenious  acid. 

Artenunu  Acid  {white  areenic).  —  It  is  white,  semi-transparent,  brittle,  and  becomes 
opaque  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  condenses  into  small  octohedral  crystals.  It  is  soluble 
in  sixteen  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  SI 2^,  a  portion  being  again  deposited  in  crystals  as 
the  solution  cools.  It  is  nearly  tasteless,  but  highly  poisonous.  When  arsenious  acid  is 
slowly  sublimed,  octohedral  and  tetrahedral  crystals  are  formed,  derived  from  a  rhombic 
prism. 

Arsenic    ,     -  -  -     1         -         38        -        76 

Oxygen    '     -  -  -     IJ       -         12         -         24 

1  50  100 

The  arsenious  acid  combmes  with  bases  and  forms  the 

Arieniiee,  -—  Those  of  potassa  and  soda  are  easily  soluble  and  uncrystaUisable ;  those  of 
lime,  strontia,  baryta,  and  magnesia,  are  more  difficult. 

Schede^e  Green,  a  flne  apple-green  colour  and  used  as  a  pigment,  is  a  mixture  of  this 
acid  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  With  lead,  antimoi^,  and  bismuth,  white  pre- 
cipitates are  formed. 

Nichel  is  a  brilliant  white  metal,  both  ductile  and  malleable,  and  not  oxidised  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  or  moisture  at  common  temperatures.     Its  specific  gravity  is  8*5. 

Protoxide  of  Nickel  cQnsists  of 

Nickel  -  -  -     1         -         28         -         77-77 

Oxygen         -  -  .1.8-         22*23 


1  36  100-00 

Nickel  combines  with  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  &c. 

Meteoric  SUmee  have  a  black  surfiuse,  when  broken  exhibit  a  coarse  texture  and  a  grey 
colour ;  they  are  compounds  of  silica,  magnesia,  iron,  and  nickel. 

Merctay  has  much  the  same  colour  and  brilliancy  as  nlver ;  it  is  liquid,  forms,  round 
globules,  which  when  brought  in  contact  readily  unite  together ;  exposed  to  the  air  it 
quickly  tarnishes ;  at  40°  it  loses  its  liquid  state,  and  becomes  solid  and  malleable,  and  in 
the  frozen  state  its  specific  gravity  is  15-6.  At  a  temperature  of  670^  it  boils,  and  becomes 
vapour;  at  6CP  its  specific  gravity  is  13*5. 

Native  Cinnabar  is  the  principal  ore  of  mercury,  and  occurs  massive  and  crystallised  in 
six-sided  prisms,  rhombs  and  octohedra.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  ated  grey,  and  at  others  a 
bright  red  colour ;  it  is  a  bi-sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Mercury  is  insoluble  in  water  and  muriatic  acid,  but  is  dissolved 
by  acetic  acid. 

Mercury      -  -  .     i         .         200        -         96*1 

Oxygen       -  -  -     1         -  8         -  3*9 


1  208  lOOO 

Mercury  combines  with  chlorine  in  two  nroportions. 
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IVotoeUonde  of  Mercury,  or  Calomel — 

Mercury      -  -  -     i         -         300         -         84*74 

Chlorine      -  -  -     1         -  36         -         15-36 


1  236  lOO-OO 

Parchloride  of  Mereury,  or  Corrodve  StMimate,  has  an  acrid  nauseous  taste ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  5*2.  It  is  soluble  in  twenty  parts  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°;  boiling 
water  takes  up  about  half  its  weight,  and  as  it  cools  quadrangular  prismatic  crystals  are 
formed.  It  dissolves  without  deoompodtion  in  muriatic  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  concentrated 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Mercury     -  -  -     l         -         aOO        -         73-53 

Chlorine     *•  -  -    8        -  7S        -        36*47 


1  272  10000 

Bin^phmret  of  Meramfy  Chuiabar,  or  Fermiliom,  may  be  manu&etured  by  mixing  8  parts  of 
mercury  in  an  iron  pot  with  I  of  sulphur,  and  combining  them  at  a  moderate  heat ;  this  is 
put  into  a  glass  subliming  vessel,  and  heated  in  a  sand-bath  to  redness,  after  which  it  is 
rubbed  down  into  a  fine  powder. 

Mercury     -  -  .     1         .        90O        -        86*2 

Sulphur       -  -  -     2         -  32         -         13-8 


I  232  1000 

Siiotr  ooeurs  nadve,  and  oryttallised  in  cubes  and  octohedra ;  pure  it  has  a  brilliant 
white  colour,  and  when  polished  a  bright  lustre,  is  extremely  ductile  and  malleable.  At  a 
bright  red  heat  it  melts,  and  when  pure  absorbs  oxygen,  which  as  it  cools  it  again  evolves. 
The  tanush  of  silver  is  produced  by  the  vapours  of  sulphur,  and  it  is  most  ^parent  when 
the  metal  is  alloyed  with  copper. 

When  the  argentiferous  sulphuret  of  lead  is  placed  in  the  reverberatorv  furnace,  and  a 
current  of  mt  sulftred  to  pass  over  its  suifiue,  the  lead  is  converted  into  litharge,  and  the 
silver  b  left  in  the  metallic  state. 

The  sulphurets  of  silver  are  reduced  by  amalgamation;  when  these  ores  are  washed  and 
ground,  they  are  mixed  with  common  salt,  and  roasted ;  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
silver  are  thus  formed ;  it  is  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  agitated  with  mercury, 
water,  and  iron  filings ;  thus  the  chloride  of  silver  is  decomposed,  and  the  chloride  of  iron 
bang  washed  away,  the  silver  and  mercury  combine  into  an  amalgam,  when  the  mercury 
b  partly  pressed  out,  and  the  remainder  driven  off  by  distillation ;  the  specific  gravity  of 
silver  b  10*5. 

Oxide  of  Silver  b  of  a  dark  olive  hue^  and  when  employed  in  glass  or  enamel  paindng, 
gives  a  ydlow  colour. 

ffilver        ....     I         .         108         -         93-103 
Oxygen    ...-1.  8-  6*897 

1  116  lOO-OOO 

Chloride  of  Siher  b  formed  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  muriatic  acid  or 
<xnmnon  salt  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  it  b  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  heavy 
powder,  of  a  white  colour,  which  by  exposure  to  light  becomes  black. 

SUver        ..        -        -     I         -         106        .         75 
Chlorine   ....     I         -  36-25 

I  144  100 

When  found  native^  it  b  crystallised  in  cubes  and  octohedra. 

Nitrate  of  Siher. — Silver  b  readily  dissolved  with  nitric  acid,  when  diluted  with  three 
parts  of  water.  Nitrate  of  silver  should  be  a  clear  and  colourless  solution ;  by  exposure  to 
light  it  becomes  deep  purple^  and  all  animal  substances,  when  tinged  with  it,  are  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour.  Ivory,  marblei  and  other  substances  when  soaked  in  thb  solution,  and 
afterwards  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  become  black. 

Nitrate  of  silver  b  an  anhydrous  salt,  and  connsts  of 

Oxide  of  silver  -         .         '     )         -         116        -        68-23 
Nitric  add         .        .       'w     1        .  54        -        31*77 


1  170  100-00 

jOoye  of  Silver. — The  standard  silver  consists  of  1 1  '10  silver  and  6  *90  copper.     Amalgam 
of  silver  b  used  for  plating ;  when  ^plied  to  copper,  the  mercury  b  evaporated  by  heat» 


U  u 
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and  afterwards  the  alver  u  burnished.  A  plale  of  ailver  u  sometimes  applied  to  a  plate  of 
copper,  and  beaten  or  drawn  out.  Brass  is  silTered  by  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  silrer, 
ch^  and  pearUsh  ;  when  the  metal  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  aboTe  mixture,  moistened 
with  water,  is  rubbed  over  it :  clock  dials  and  scales  for  thermometers  are  silTered  in  this 


GcU  is  found  native  and  in  a  metallic  state ;  it  is  either  massive  or  crystallised  m  cubes 
and  octohedra;  it  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat,  2016O,  and  when  fused  b  of  a  brilliant 
green  colour;  its  specific  gravity  is  19-3.  It  b  the  moat  malleable  and  ductile  of  the 
metals,  and  u  not  tarnished  or  affected  by  the  action  of  either  air  or  moisture.  It  is 
^marated  ftam  copper  by  cupelUtion,  and  from  silver  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids.  Gold 
is  so  malleable  that  it  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousandths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a  grain  of  it  may  be  made  to  cover  56  inches  of  sur&ce ;  its 
ductility  is  so  great,  that  the  same  quantity  may  be  drawn  out  into  500  feet  in  length. 

J%»  Frotoxida  of  Gold  consists  of 

Gold  -  -  -     1         -         200         -         96-25 

Oxygen       -  -  -     1         -  8         -  3*75 

1  208                 100-00 
Tftc  Ptroxide  consists  of 

Gold            -             -             -     1  -         200  -         89-5 

Oxygen       -             -             -     3  -           24  -         10-5 

1  224  lOOO 

Tie  iVrvJUMfa  of  GoU  is  decomposable  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  ether;  the  latter  solution  is  used  for  plding.  The  aqueous  solution,  or 
muriate  of  gold,  b  decomposed  by  several  vegetable  acids. 

Protoehloride  of  tin,  added  to  a  (tilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  occasions  a  change  of 
colour;  the  purple  powder  produced  from  the  compound  b  used  in  enamel  and  glass 
painting  to  produce  a  ilne  red  colour. 

Gold  -  -  -1-200-65 

Chlorine     -  -  .3-108-85 


308  100 


Platinum  resembles  silver,  but  has  a  less  brilliant  lustre ;  it  b  dissolved  by  chlorine  and 
nitro-muriatio  acid;  its  affinity  for  oxygen  b  extremely  feeble;  its  specific  gravity  b 
21*5.  In  a  minute  state  of  divbion  it  promotes  the  union  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gases,  absorbing  them  in  large  quantities. 

Protoxide  of  Flatinum. 

Pbtinum    -  -  .     x         .  96        -        92*31 

Oxygen       -  -  .     i         .  8         -  7*69 


1  104  100-00 

PaBadium,  Rhodium,  OmUuMf  and  Mdhan,  have  all  been  obtained  from  the  ores  of 
platinum ;  but  they  have  not  perhaps  been  either  of  them  perfectly  examined. 

Having  described  the  composition  of  several  minerals  that  compose  the  earth's  crust,  it 
b  necessary  to  examine  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  methods  adopted  in  extracting  the 
ores  (rf^lead,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  and  their  conversion  into  a  state  to  render  them  useful  to 
the  engineer,  llie  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the  mines,  published 
in  1842,  affords  information  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  and  which  we  have  taken 
chiefly  for  our  guide  upon  thb  subject. 

Ltad  b  seldom  or  ever  found  in  a  pure  state,  but  in  combination  with  carbonic*  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  arsenic,  chromic,  and  other  acids,  together  with  oxygen  and  chlorine.  It  has  a 
colour  of  a  blubh  white,  b  flexible  and  soft,  mdfts  at  a  temperature  of  612^,  and  when  vr 
b  admitted  fireely  with  heat  it  b  converted  into  an  oxide.  At  common  temperatures  air 
and  water  act  slowly  upon  it ;  its  specific  gravity  b  1 1  '4. 

Oxidiu  of  Lead. — When  air  or  water  b  charged  with  carbonic  or  other  acids,  they  will 
oxidate  lead ;  if  the  acid  be  either  phosphoric,  arsenic,  sulphuric,  or  the  hydriodic,  an 
insoluble  crust  b  formed  on  the  surfece  of  the  lead,  which  protects  it,  and  water  may  be 
retained  in  a  cistern  or  pipes  made  of  it  with  perfect  safety.  Carbonic  acid  in  abundance 
forms  a  carbonate^  which,  instead  of  encrusting  the  lead,  mixes  in  a  minute  state  of  divinon 
with  the  water,  and  b  highly  poisonous. 

Protoxide  qf  Lead,  Maeeieoi,  or  yellow  lead,  b  inaoluUci  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  com- 
bines with  many  earthy  and  saline  substances ;  when  heated  with  charooal  it  b  deeompooed* 
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metallic  lead  being  obtained.     At  a  high  red  heat  it  fuses,  and  forms  what  is  tenned 
litharge,  which  is  a  lamellar  vitreous  mass  of  reddish  brown  colour. 

Lead  -  -  -     1         -         104         -         98-857 

Oxygen       -  -  -     i         .  8         -  7143 


1  118  100-000 

DetUoxide  of  Lead,  Red  Lead,  Jtftmnim,  is  a  common  red  pigment,  produced  by  ezposinc 
the  protoxide  to  the  action  of  heat  at  700(>,  and  air  sufficient  to  oxidise  without  fttdnc 
it;  its  fine  red  colour  loses  its  brilliancy  by  exposure  to  light 

l«»d  -  -  -     1         -         104         .         89-66 

Oxygen      -  -  -     li      -  18        -         10-34 

1  116  100-00 

PmMTtdii  ^Xsad— Lead  104  with  oxygen  16  a.  I8a 

C%hride^Lead  is  obtained  by  heiuting  laminated  lead  in  chlorine;  the  gas  is  absorbed, 
md  chloride  of  lead  is  formed ;  its  specific  gravity  is  5*13. 
•    Faient  FeOaw  is  fiMrmed  firom  the  compound  of  chloride  and  oxide  of  lead. 

Lead  -  -  -     1         -         104        .  74-3 

Chlorine      -  -  -     1         -  36        -  85*7 


1  140  lOOO 

Ai^ibarcf  of  Xemj;  the  calena  of  mineralogists,  b  fi>und  native^  and  is  the 
whence  pure  lead  is  obtaued ;  its  primitiTe  finrm  is  that  of  the  cube ;  it  often  contains  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sUtct  to  be  worth  extracting.  Galena  is  reduced  by  a  simple  pro- 
oeas;  the  ore  is  broken  and  washed,  then  roasted  in  a  rererberatory  liimaoe,  the  temper- 
ature being  sufficient  to  soften  but  not  to  ftise  it.  ¥rhen  the  ftimes  of  the  sulphur  axe 
driven  off  it  is  then  fused ;  the  lead  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  fuel  which  has  reduced 
it,  and  is  run  out  and  moulded  into  pigs.  Sulphuret  of  lead  has  a  colour  and  lustre 
resembling  pure  lead ;  it  is  brittle,  and  requires  a  white  heat  for  fVision ;  its  spectfie  grsTity 
is  7-58. 

Lead  -  -  -     I        -         104        -        86*66 

Sulphur       -  -  .     1         .  16         .         13*34 


1  180  100-00 

<Sb^lftafe  of  Lead  in  its  natiTc  state  is  crystallised  into  prisms  and  octohedra. 

Oxide  of  lead  -  -     1         -         118        -        7Si68 

Sulphuric  acid         -  .     i         .  40        -        86*38 


1  158  100-00 

Carbonate  of  Lead,  White  Lead,  or  Cenue,  is  prepared  by  exponng  sheet  lead  to  the  action 
of  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  or  by  decomposing  the  acetate  of  lead  by  a  carbonate;  its  specific 
gravity  is  6-4 :  when  found  native  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  metallic  ores ;  it  u  soft 
and  brittle^  sometimes  tinged  with  carbonate  of  copper,  and  has  a  green  colour ;  its  primitive 
fbnn  is  the  octohedron,  tlwugh  it  is  found  prisnuitic  and  tabular. 

Oxide  of  lead  -  -     1         -         118        -        83*58 

Carbonic  acid  -  -     1         -      .    88        -         16*48 


1  134  100-00 

^flbys  of  Lead.-^Ihtmbei'M  Solder  contains  equal  parts  of  lead  and  tin,  or,  according  to. 
others,  two  of  lead  and  one  of  tin.     Mirrors  are  made  in  Sweden  containing  0*39  of  lead, 
and  61  of  tin.     Common  pewter  consists  of  80  parts  of  tin  and  80  of  lead. 

Of  ike  Mtaet  that  prodmee  Lead — Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland.  This 
country,  although  politically  distributed  am<Hig8t  the  three  counties,  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all  its  characteristic  features.  From  it  flow  the  Tjme,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  and  many 
branches  which  fidl  into  these  rivers.  Along  their  banks  are  dales  or  valleys  highly  cul- 
tivated, but  beyond  them  rise  dark  feUs,  covered  with  peat  moss  and  heath,  and  between 
one  vale  and  another  is  a  wide  range  of  high  moorland,  extending  sometimes  for  many 
miles.  In  these  upland  districts  are  no  tnlutbitants ;  thousands  of  black-fiwed  sheep  are 
scattered  over  them,  and  grouse  are  firand  in  abundance. 

The  rivers  do  not,  as  in  rich,  flat,  dayey  lands,  form  for  themselves  a  winding  serpentine 
course,  but  flow  onward  in  a  straight  line,  and  with  a  rapid  current     The  channel,  of 

u  u  8 
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which  the  vater  occcpies  but  a  small  portion  in  dry  weather,  is  coTered  with  bovlders, 
some  of  an  hundred  weight,  and  small  pebbles,  and  here  and  there  an  aocumulatioii  of  sand. 
After  rain,  and  in  winter,  the  stream  flows  in  a  powerful  flood.  At  short  distance8»  oo  both 
sides  of  the  rivers,  are  vales  or  gullets,  with  the  bonks  feathered  with  wood,  throu^  which, 
with  thundering  noise,  the  smaller  streams,  called  Bums,  rush  OYcr  the  stones  to  join  the 
great  stream  below.  These  deep  fissures  are  of  importance,  as  they  often  lay  open  to  riew 
veins  of  ore,  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  miner  to  the  places  where  it  is  met  with  in 
sufficient  plenty  to  reward  his  toiL 

Weardale  is  held  by  many  to  be  the  most  beautiftil  of  these  valen  It  gradually  contracts 
into  narrower  spaces,  and  the  hills  become  loftier  on  proceeding  westward  from  the  low 
country ;  it  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  considered  to  commence  about  3  miles  below  the 
village  of  Stanhope,  where  the  grass  lands  are  interspersed  with  fields  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  turnips,  the  soil  being  fertile,  and  the  crops  abundant;  there  is  much  woodland, 
but  gradually,  as  we  ascend,  this  is  less  frequent ;  for  some  miles  there  is  a  considerable 
show  of  trees  by  the  river  banks,  and  thick  plantations  on  the  sides  of  the  ravines,  through 
which,  over  rocks  and  stones,  the  burns  dash  downwards :  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
dale  the  trees  are  solitary,  near  habitations,  or  occasionally  on  the  river-side.  Beyond  is 
Wearhead,  a  hamlet  where  two  bums  meet,  and  which  give  a  name  to  the  Wear ;  each 
rises  a  mile  or  two  higher  up  to  the  centre  of  a  wild,  tredeas,  heath-covered  hoUow  in 
the  mountain. 

Both  sides  o£  the  dale,  for  f  mile,  back  from  the  river  at  Wearhead,  and  still  fiirther 
down  are  clothed  with  the  most  beautiful  green  and  rich  vegetation.  The  whole  of 
the  dale  is  well  inclosed  with  stone  fences,  and  subdivided  into  holdings  of  about  5  acres 
each.  Houses  are  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  xiver,  and  form  a  continuous  scattered 
village:  these  houses,  built  of  blocks  of  stratified  hard  sandstone,  are  covered  with  slate, 
and  as  lime  is  abundant,  they  are  whitewashed,  and  present  a  clean,  neat  appearance,  with 
tke/rontt  towarda  the  mm.  Here  and  there  is  a  little  hamlet  by  the  road-side,  the  residence 
of  tradesmen,  to  whose  stores  and  workshops  the  population  of  both  sides  of  the  vale  resort. 
There  is  much  travelling  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  road,  but  seldom  do  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  dale  pass  far  beyond  its  bounds.  They  see  few  but  themselves,  and  intermarry, 
so  that,  by  nearer  or  more  remote  relationship  and  affinity,  they  ccmstitvte  but  one  great 
fiunily,  and  an  attachment  subsists  between  them  which  nothing  can  overcome :  hence  it 
is  that,  although  by  removing  only  SO  miles  lower  down,  into  the  coal  country,  a  young 
man  might  nearly  double  his  income,  and  have  the  prospect  of  adding  many  years  of  health 
and  strength  to  his  life,  he  will  not  remove.  He  clbgs  to  his  beloved  dale,  and  follows 
an  occupation  which  in  most  uistance^  allows  but  a  short  life,  the  last  years  of  which  are 
spent  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow ;  and  this,  too,  is  the  eff^t  on  a  population  well  educated, 
and  of  intellectual  capacity  and  acquirement  surpassing  any  met  with  elsewhere  in 
England. 

The  river  Tees  rises  in  a  hollow,  near  the  foot  of  Cross  Fell,  and  is  soon  augmented  by 
other  mountain  torrents ;  for  many  miles  it  flows  through  a  desolate  valley,  with  a  little 
grass  land  on  each  side,  a  few  houses,  with  only  now  and  then  a  solitary  tree ;  gradually 
the  vale  widens,  and  for  3  or  4  miles  before  arriving  at  Middleton-in-Teesdale  it  is  well 
adorned  with  wood.  On  the  Yorkshire  side  the  rude  hills  approach  very  near  the  river,  and 
in  some  places  present  lofty  cliffs.  Middleton  is  a  pleasant  village,  embosomed  in  woods,  with 
the  Tees  flowing  on  its  south  side,  and  the  Yorkshire  hills  receding  for  several  miles. 
Below  Middleton,  and  down  to  Barnard  Castle,  the  country  is  beautiful,  and  the  grass 
lands  are  interspersed  with  fields  of  grain. 

From  Stanhope  it  is  ten  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  mines  and  washing- 
floors  on  the  Derwent.  A  turnpike  road,  then  one  made  by  the  parish  of  Stanhope,  and 
another  by  that  of  Edmondbyers,  conducts  to  the  parish  of  Hunstonworth.  Ihe  fell  is 
altogether  uninhabited,  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a  proof  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  in 
winter,  that  there  are  high  posts  of  wood  painted  whiu^  with  the  top  UocA,  to  enable  the 
traveller  to  find  his  way  amidst  the  snow. 

The  Vale  of  the  Derwent,  near  the  works  of  the  Derwent  Company,  is  not  100  yards 
wide ;  the  miners  and  washers  come  from  a  distance,  and  for  a  time  remain  in  the  lodging 
shops  provided  for  their  use. 

The  upper  part  of  West  and  East  Allendale,  where  the  mines  and  washing-floors  are 
situate^  are  wild,  narrow  vales,  inclosed  within  lofty  dark  fells.  From  Weardale  to  Alston 
Moor  the  road  lies  over  a  high  uncultivated  dreary  tract,  which  conducts  to  the  busy 
village  of  Nenthead,  with  its  smelting  mills  and  washing  floors,  on  which  may  iisually 
be  seen  a  multitude  of  children  engaged  at  work.  The  little  river  Nent  flows  five  miles 
to  the  town  of  Alston  Moor,  through  a  narrow  vale,  divided  into  small  holdings,  and 
studded  with  houses  like  Weardale,  but  with  very  little  wood. 

The  town  of  Alston  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  close  to  the  river  Tyne,  beautifully 
surrounded  with  wood.  The  vale  of  the  Tyne  below  the  town  is  richly  cultivated,  and 
ascends  for  about  five  miles  between  lofty  hills,  where  the  river  rises  in  a  hoUow  at  the  loot 
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of  Cross  Fell,  which  lofty  mountain  on  the  80uth>  and  others  on  the  west,  give  an  int^ esting 
grandeur  to  the  prospect  from  every  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Alston. 

Hie  whole  of  the  lead  country  possesses  great  beauty,  though  of  a  diversified  character. 
Mining  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  universally  so  attached  to  the 
country,  and  to  each  other,  that  they  continue  to  engage  in  an  employment  which  ill 
remunerates  their  toil,  and  brings  many  of  them  to  an  untimely  grave. 

The  Lead  Ctnmtryt  in  a  geological  sense,  vk  below  the  coal  measures  and  above  the  old 
red  sandstone ;  the  former  consists  of  many  strata  of  siliceous  sandstone,  Iknestone,  clay, 
shale,  with  beds  of  indurated  clay  between  ^em.  The  lead  is  found  in  all  these  strata, 
though  not  oftep  in  clay  or  in  clay-shale,  and  a  vein  will  descend  from  the  surface  down 
through  all  the  strata,  until  it  is  so  deep  that  it  can  no  longer  be  followed  on  account  of  water 
and  other  difficulties.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  beds  is  the  encrinital  limestone, 
with  abundance  of  its  peculiar  fossil  remains ;  it  may  be  seen  in  the  botUHn  of  a  large 
bum  which  &ns  into  the  Wear,  some  miles  below  Stanhope,  Hear  Frosterly  Bridge,  at  Bishop*s 
Crag.  Limestone  boulders  gathered  from  the  bed  of  the  Wear  supply  the  lime-kilns ;  and 
there  are  large  quarries  worked  about  two  miles  below  Stanhope,  and  near  the  conmiencement 
of  the  railway,  ac^acent  to  which  are  also  beds  of  limestone  of  excellent  quality,  which 
are  carried  by  the  railway  to  furnaces  in  the  coal  districts.  In  this  country  the  mines 
now  worked  all  afford  lead.  There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  copper  found  in  one 
near  Garrigill  Gate,  in  Alston  Moor,  and  in  some  other  mines,  but  none  is  obtuned  at 
present.  Much  forther  west,  in  Caldbeck  Fells,  is  a  mihe  called  Houghton  Gill,  in  which 
there  are  ores  of  copper  and  lead  in  the  same  veins,  in  the  proportion  of  \  copper  and  ) 
lead.  Tlie  population  of  this  country  has  been  devoted  to  mining  as  for  back  as  records 
can  be  obtainied.  As  Cumberland  was  not  surveyed  by  the  Conqueror,  we  have  no 
account  of  it  m.**  Domesday  Book;"  but  in  the  Record  Office,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
in  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  20th  of  Henry  III.,  a.  d.  1235,  is  a  copy  of  a  charter,  which 
shows  that  the  mines  were  then  worked,  and  had  been  so  during  the  time  d  the  former 
kings  of  England. 

Working  the  JtftnM. — The  entrance  into  the  mines  is  generally  by  a  level  driven  into 
the  sides  of  the  hills ;  in  former  times  shafts  were  frecjuently  sunk  fix>m  the  top,  which 
is  now  seldom  the  case.  The  level  is  made  about  6  feet,  sometimes  7  feet  high,  and  from 
3  to  4  feet  wide ;  where  necessary  it  is  arched  with  stone,  and  a  railway  for  the  waggons 
is  Uud  at  the  bottom.  By  means  of  this  level,  the  water  is  brought  out  of  the  mine ;  carts 
are  drawn  in  by  horses  to  a  certain  distance,  and  the  ore  put  into  them ;  the  miners  walk 
into  their  work,  or  at  least  to  the  places  where  they  ascend  or  descend.  The  level  is 
usually  driven  into  the  hill  as  for  as  possible  in  the  stratum  called  plate  or  clay-shale^ 
that  stratum  being  softer  and  more  economically  worked  than  any  other.  The  object  in 
penetrating  through  the  hill  by  a  level  is  to  arrive  at  a  vein  of  ore,  and  when  the  working 
can  be  got  on  the  first  level  it  is  most  advantageous  to  alt  parties.  In  the  level  of  the 
mine  at  Stanhope  Bum,  after  proceeding  nearly  \  mile,  there  are  several  chambers  in 
which  the  men  work,  breaking  down  the  lead  ore  by  hammers  and  picks,  drilling  holes, 
charging  with  gunpowder,  and  firing  it ;  this  extends  through  the  vein  of  limestone  rock  as 
fiur  as  200  fiUhoms.     The  tools  used  by  the  miners  are  few  and  simple,  as, 

J%e  Juniper,  an  iron  chisel  pointed  with  steel,  the  usual  length  of  which  is  18  inches, 
and  sometimes  2  ieet ;  one  miner  holds  it  against  the  rock,  whilst  another  or  a  boy  strikes 
the  end  with  a  hammer ;  from  time  to  time  the  dust  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hole. 

The  Hammer  ia  used  for  striking  the  end  of  the  jumper. 

T%e  Pricker.  —  Aher  the  cartridge  is  put  into  the  hole,  the  pricker,  which  is  a  thin  iron 
rod  with  the  outside  end  formed  into  a  ring,  is  driven  into  it  and  through  the  cartridge. 
When  made  of  iron  sparks  are  produced  in  siliceous  rocks,  or  even  in  limestone,  both 
from  the  hammer  and  the  spade :  a  c<^per-pointed  pricker  obviates  this  risk. 

I%e  Driver. — This  is  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  broad  head,  to  drive  the  shale  down  along 
ttie  side  of  the  pricker ;  the  head  is  usually  of  copper. 

T%e  Scraper  is  for  tidung  out  the  dust  from  the  hole  made  by  the  jumper  and  hammer. 

In  breaking  down  the  rock,  the  lead  miners  use  a  pick  very  like  that  employed  in  the 
coal  mines,  as  well  as  a  great  hammer.  They  first  drill  a  hole  in  the  rock  with  die  jumper 
and  hammer,  then  insert  a  cartridge  of  gunpowder,  in  the  same  way  as  if  charging  a  gun, 
although  the  hole  may  be  bored  perpendicularly,  bcNrixontally,  downwards,  or  sidewards ; 
boys  and  young  persons  drill  the  holes,  but  are  seldom  trusted  to  charse  it  with  the  powder. 
They  then  drive  a  pricker  through  the  cartridge,  keeping  it  there  tor  a  time»  and  place 
what  is  called  plate,  or  pieces  of  bjack  shale,  at  the. sides  of  the  pricker,  which  with 
the  driver  they  force  down  as  fiur  as  it  will  go,  continuing  this  work  until  they  have  filled 
up  the  entire  hole  round  the  pricker,  which  is  then  drawn  out  by  inserting  the  scraper 
in  the  ring  at  the  end,  leaving  a  hole  open  down  to  the  powder,  into  whidi  the  men  thrust 
a  squib  to  which  they  apply  a  match  ;  all  except  one  man  retire  and  get  into  the  level,  or 
some  place  where  the  stone  directly  coming  from  the  explosion  cannot  hit  them,  and 
turn  their  backs  to  prevent  any  piece  being  refiected  into  their  fiiccs ;  the  man  who  lights 
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the  match  runs  away,  and  after  the  shot  has  gone  off  with  mueh  noise,  unoke*  and  dust, 
the  men  return  and  find  a  chasm  made ;  then  with  hammers  and  picks  they  strike  upon 
every  projecting  piece  of  rock,  and  bring  it  down.  Hie  chamber  where  they  work  is  filled 
with  smoke  by  erery  additional  shot  fir^ :  if  the  rock  be  wet,  the  patent  luse^  being  asfcm 
match  inside  a  rope,  is  found  convenient  for  blasting.  When  the  miners  have  cut  out  the 
ore  which  is  near  the  level,  it  is  arched  over,  and  they  proceed  working  upwards ;  the 
deads  or  rubbiih,  or  the  rock  not  containing  the  ore,  u  let  down  behind  them,  as  they 
ascend ;  different  sets  of  men  work  above  each  other,  protected  by  scafibtding.  When 
the  ore  is  removed,  it  is  let  down  a  channel,  through  an  opening  called  a  hopper,  into  the 
cart  or  waggon  in  the  leveL 

In  some  mines  there  is  much  work  in  the  first  level,  and  it  is  firequently  necessary  to 
ascend  and  make  another ;  this  is  efibcted  by  drilling  and  blasting  out  the  rock  by  gun- 
powder, and  placing  soaffblding,  by  which  the  miners  climb  to  their  work.  In  this  upward 
work  they  make  a  sroaU-landmg  place,  and  go  firom  one  stage  to  another,  so  that  they  are 
able  to  place  ladders  or  pieces  of  wood  from  side  to  side,  and  afterwards  climb  up,  having 
halting-places  all  the  way.  When  arrived  at  the  heis^t  thought  best  to  &I1  in  with  the  vcin% 
they  move  forward  horisontally,  or  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  first  level  driven  in  from  the 
air ;  it  mav  be  necessary  to  work  upwards  a  second  time,  and  form  another  flight  of 
ladders,  uoa,  after  getting  to  a  certain  height,  again  to  move  forward,  and  so  on  several 
times,  until  the  place  of  working  be  500  or  600  feet  above  the  first  level. 

The  miner  who  works  in  such  ft  remote  utuaiion  walks  into  the  level,  as  fer  as  the  first 
descent  by  the  ladders,  down  which  he  goes,  with  a  load  of  toob  on  his  back.  He  then 
proceeds  to  the  second  flight  of  ladders,  and  descends  to  the  third,  until  he  comes  to  the 
place  where  be  has  to  perform  his  work :  no  air  being  admitted  except  firom  the  level  by 
which  be  has  entered,  there  is  nothing  to  produce  a  current ;  the  ab  enters  slowly  about 
him,  merely  by  the  eSed  of  a  difference  of  temperature,  and  means  are  taken  to  diminish 
an  evil  which  cannot  be  removed.  Sometimes  a  body  of  air  is  fiuced  by  a  fidl  of  water 
from  the  top  surfiwe  of  the  hill,  an  opening  being  made  for  it  to  descend  to  the  level  with 
great  violence,  driving  a  body  of  air  before  it,  and  running  out  aloiu^  the  bottom  of  the  level 
from  the  mine.  Machines  or  finners,  worked  by  boys,  are  tueS,  and  the  air  is  carried 
along  pipes  to  places  to  which  it  would  othlrwise  very  slowly  penetrate.  Foreing-pamps 
are  sometimes  employed  to  drive  it  in  a  similar  way,  and  a  supply  is  obtained  by  running 
a  second  level  firom  the  air  into  the  hill,  making  a  communication  with  the  first ;  in  thia  case 
the  air  put  in  action  enters  at  one  level,  and  goes  out  by  the  other.  Sometimes  a  shaft  is 
carried  up  or  let  down  firom  the  open  air  into  the  level,  when  a  current  is  produced. 
Few  mines  have  two  levels  communicating  with  the  open  air,  ox  shafts  firom  the  outer 
ur  down  to  the  levels,  the  sum  required  for  the  purpose  being  so  great  that  the  pro- 
prietor prefers  to  discontinue  workii^  rather  than  submit  to  the  expense;  but  the  men 
and  boys,  having  no  other  means  of  existence^  are  often  allowed  to  work  in  the  mine  with 
all  these  inconveniencesL  The  ore  dug  out  of  the  level,  which  is  entered  firom  the  open 
air,  is  brought  out  by  a  horse  and  cart,  the  wheds  of  whieh  run  upon  a  railway ;  but 
that  dug  in  the  shafts,  above  the  first  levels,  is  let  down  holes  or  ehannds  made  fiir  the 
purpose  firom  one  to  another,  and  down  to  the  first  or  chief  level,  when  it  is  brought  out  i 
when  taken  fitmi  the  low  levels  it  is  hoisted  up  by  whinseys  firom  one  to  another,  until 
brought  to  the  first  level,  where  it  is  carried  out  to  the  open  day ;  boys  are  employed  to 
drive  the  horses  for  the  whinseys  and  carts. 

Hie  water  is  raised  firom  great  depths  by  steam-engines  or  l>y  an  hydraulic  engine 
or  great  water-wheel,  which  works  a  pump ;  that  at  the  snr&ee  fidU  into  the  buckets  of 
the  wheel,  and  by  its  gravity  causes  it  to  revolve^  the  water  being  discharged  into  the 
leveL  The  pump  brings  up  the  water  firom  a  great  depth  below,  and  diasharges  it  into 
the  level,  where  it  runs  out  This  machine  is  cheaper  than  tise  steam-engine^  as  it 
requires  no  fuel,  and  very  little  attendance^  and  works  day  and  night. 

In  the  parish  of  Stanhope  steam  power  is  not  used,  but  water  power  equal  to  that  of 
ISO  horses:  in  the  mines  of  AUendale,  there  are  14  water-wheels,  poosesnig  a  power 
equal  to  800  horses.  It  is  obvious  that  the  hydraulic  machine  can  be  used  only  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  where  there  is  a  stream  of  water  on  the  surfece^  which  very  often  occurs  in 
the  lead  country.  The  lengths  of  the  levels,  driven  into  the  hills,  are  various :  aome 
are  half  a  mile,  and  some  double  that  distance ;  there  are  some  much  longer,  as  that  nearly 
5  miles  in  length,  called  the  Nent  Force  Level ;  it  begins  near  Alston,  dose  by  the  fiUl  of 
the  Nent,  and  extends  finward  to  Nent  Head.  For  a  Icmg  time  there  was  water  in  this 
level  deep  enongh  to  carry  boats,,  by  which  the  ore,  was  brought  out,  whidi  is  now  per> 
formed  by  carts,  to  the  foot  of  a  shaft  near  Nent  Head,  where  it  is  hoisted  up  1^  a 
whimsey ;  several  shafts,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  are  let  down  into  this  levd. 

Of  HuBkimg.^^K  quantity  of  ore  is  obtained  by  a  method  edled  hmMmg:  iHiere  a 
great  ravine  has  been  formed  by  the  streams  on  the  nde  of  a  hill,  and  water  comes  down 
over  the  stones,  day,  and  earth,  if  ore  has  been  ^acovered,  it  is  a  good  place  for  kmakutg, 
A  dam  \m  made  at  the  upper  part,  with  a  channel  for  the  water*  some  of  the  larger 
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being  laid  on  one  tide ;  when  the  dem  is  let  out,  the  flood  of  water,  nmhing  down,  teen 
up  the  earth  and  stonee,  and  lays  bare  new  nirfiioei,  when  men  and  boys  go  into  the  ravine^ 
and  pick  up  all  the  ore  left  by  the  water.  Hushing  u  chiefly  carried  on  where  the 
ravines  disclose  new  veins,  and  the  water  running  along  tears  up  the  stones  containing  the 
metaL  Rainy  weather,  which  enables  a  dam  of  water  quickly  to  be  collected,  is  fifivour* 
able  to  hushing.  The  work  is  as  easy  as  wsshing  the  ore,  and  wages  much  the  samc^ 
according  to  the  ages  of  the  boys  or  persons  employed.  There  are  many  hushing  places 
on  the  road-side  from  Weardale  to  Nent  Head,  in  Alston  Moor. 

Washinff  (As  Lead  Ore,  -^^  The  ol]Ject  of  washing  the  ore  after  it  has  been  brought  from 
the  mine  is  to  separate  the  lead  from  the  limestone,  sandstone,  barytas,  or  other  matter 
with  which  it  is  unitect  or  mixed  up.  Some  men,  and  very  many  boys  under  13,  and 
young  persons  under  18,  are  employed ;  as  this  operation  d^ends  on  a  supply  of  water, 
it  is  necesnrily  suspended  by  the  frost,  and  when  it  has  permanently  set  in,  Uie  work  is 
discontinued  altogedier  until  the  spring ;  it  is  also  partially  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  dry 
weather,  in  places  where  water  is  not  almndant.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  mine  when 
it  is  situated  near  a  river,  or  a  large  and  copious  bum  of  nevcr^fiuling  water ;  but  frequently 
it  is  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  smallest  streamlets,  and  artiflcial  means  are  used 
to  collect  water  by  dams,  the  outlets  of  which  can  be  stopped  up  at  nights,  or  when  the 
people  are  not  employed.  In  East  Allendale,  there  is  a  dam  which  covers  7  acres  of  land, 
but  in  general  they  are  not  so  large. 

Formerly  the  washing  of  the  ore  was  a  very  simple  and  rude  operation.  It  was  placed 
on  a  budtSe  or  sunk  space  of  ground,  with  a  gentle  dceliTity,  so  that  water  coming  at  one 
end  might  slowly  flow  over  the  stony  bottom  to  the  other,  carrying  ofT  the  loose  dirt, 
clay,  or  pulverised  stone;  the  solid  pieces  of  ore  were  broken  by  a  rude  instrument 
called  a  hmeker,  not  yet  entirely  out  of  use.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  flat  piece 
of  iron,  about  the  sise  of  a  man's  hand ;  at  the  back  is  a  broad  ring,  through  which  is 
thruM  a  piece  of  wood  for  a  handle.  The  boy  takes  this  in  his  hand,  and  striking  the 
ore,  breaks  it  into  pieces,  by  which  means  the  water  carries  off  the  earthy  matter, 
and  leaves  the  metal  behind.  The  large  pieces  of  lead,  thus  separated  from  extraneous 
matter,  are  carried  away  in  a  state  fit  for  the  smelting  mill :  other  pieces  are  put  into 
sieves.  In  the  distant  feUs,  which  will  not  afford  the  expense  of  machinery,  and  where, 
also,  there  may  be  but  a  small  supply  of  water,  this  mode  is  still  in  use  s  a  few  persons  are 
also  employed  as  auxiliaries  to  washing  establishments,  working  at  buddies  olcmg  the  side 
.of  a  gill,  taking  advantage  of  the  streams  of  water  which  flow  down  after  a  heavy  fUl 
of  rain. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  mode  of  washing  many  smaU  particles  of  lead  must  be  carried 
away,  slthough  this  is  in  part  obviated  by  the  water  filling  into  pits,  and  depositing 
much  of  the  lead.  About  forty  years  ago  crushing-mills  were  introduced,  and  other  im- 
provements have  sinee  been  made»  by  which  the  lead  is  .separated  fi^m  the  earthy  matter 
at  much  less  expense,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  lead  is  obtained ;  mines  are  thus  rendered 
more  profitable)  and  some,  which,  on  the  old  system,  would  not  have  yielded  a  profit,  can 
now  be  worked  to  advantage.  Preliminary  to  the  operation  of  the  crushing-mill  the  larger 
portion  of  ores  are  picked  out,  and  sometimes  large  pieoes  of  pure  Galema,  without  any 
earthy  matter,  whidi  may  be  broken  with  the  hainmer  from  the  stone,  are  carried  at  once 
to  the  bingstead,  reouirii^  no  washing.  The  ores  are  at  all  times  placed  upon  bars  of  iron, 
called  a  gratings  and  a  stream  of  water  flows  upon  them ;  the  smaller  |Meoes  are  carried  by 
the  water  throu^  the  bars,  and  down  an  ineliniBd  plane  to  a  place  below ;  those  too  large  to 
get  through  remain  upon  ihe  grating;  some  of  these  are  dead  pieces  of  stone  containing  no 
metal,  which  are  pieked  off  by  boys  and  thrown  aside ;  the  remaining  matter  of  ore  and 
stone  goes  to  the  crushing  milL  Much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  stratum  flrom  which 
the  ore  is  obtained ;  some  found  in  a  stratum  of  barytas  comes  out  in  dust  or  small  frag- 
ments, and  may  be  carried  by  the  waggons,  so  as  at  once  to  be  let  down,  by  opening  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  which  is  over  the  mill ;  where  the  pieoes  are  of  a 
larger  nxe,  they'  must  previou^y  be  broken  and  grated.  The  crushing  mills  require  a 
plentifril  supply  of  water  to  drive  the  wheel,  as  well  as  to  perform  the  other  subordinate 
operations ;  they  are  of  various  powers,  and  have  the  great  water-wheel  in  the  middle :  on 
one  ude  are  the  wheels  which  break  the  houee  on,  or  the  ore  in  its  rough  state,  and  on  the 
other  side  are  the  that  m3l$,  for  breaking  and  bruising  the  ore  which  has  been  crushed  or 
ground  into  smaller  pieces. 

T%eBouee  Ore  b  discharged  from  the  hopper  by  a  machine  called  a  shoe»  or  a  boy  or  young 
person  gradually  lets  it  out.  In  either  case  it  fidls  between  two  roUers,  deeply  fluted,  which 
revolve  and  work  into  each  other  ;  a  body  of  water  fills  down  between  them  at  the  same 
time.  In  pasring  between  these  fluted  roUers  the  ore  is  crushed  into  smaller  pieces,  which 
with  the  rest  fiUl  down  two  inclined  planes,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  led,  with 
a  pair  of  rollers  at  the  extremity  of  each :  these  are  smooth,  and  between  them  the  ore 
passes  along  with  a  body  of  water,  and  is  further  around,  and  falls  into  pits  below.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  ore  still  escapes,  as,  when  a  uurge  piece  comes  between  the  rollers^ 
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they  are  fimxd  to  recede  sufficiently  to  let  it  pus  through,  when  other  pieces  of  stone 
slip  throu|^  unbroken,  although  but  £n  this  oontriTance  the  mill  might  be  damaged 
or  choked  up.  The  rollers  are^  howercr,  immediatdy  brought  back  to  their  rif^t  poaitioii 
by  means  of  lerers,  at  the  end  of  whidi  are  attached  large  weights,  usually  stones,  fiir 
effecting  this  purpose,  and  the  depression  of  the  lever  brings  up  the  roller  attached  to  it 
to  its  proper  positum. 

From  the  pits  below  the  crushing-mill  the  broken  ore  is  drawn  up  to  the  chat  mil], 
on  the  right  side,  by  means  of  iron  buckets  om  an  endless  chain,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
we  see,  on  a  larger  scaler  the  ballast  dragged  up  into  the  barges  from  the  bottom  of  the 
river  Thames.  Every  bucket,  on  arriving  at  the  top,  discharges  its  load  upon  a  grating 
by  the  bars  of  which  the  huger  pieces  are  retained,  and  are  jfcssed  again  through  the 
crushing  mill,  or  sent  to  the  stamping  mill ;  the  smaller  pieces  are  made  to  pass  the 
three  pair  of  chat  roUs,  which  are  exactly  on  the  same  plan  with  the  crushing  rolls,  only 
on  a  snaaller  scale,  and  adapted  to  ore  of  a  smaller  size.  As  the  crushed  ore  comes  down 
from  the  chat  mill,  a  boy  stirs  it,  and  the  small  lead,  with  the  dirt  adhering  to  it,  is  earried 
by  the  stream  of  water  to  pits  lower  down. 

The  stamping  mill  is  used  for  breaking  the  hard  refractory  pieces  of  ore»  whidi  renst  the 
rollers  of  the  crushing  and  chat  mills.  In  some  establishments  the  stampers  are  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  crushing-mill,  and  in  others  the  same  water-wheel  turns  the  rollers  of 
the  crushing-miU,  and  raises  the  stampers,  the  broken  ore  being  carried  down  an  inclined 
plane  by  a  stream  of  water.  When  the  matrix  of  an  ore  is  soft  and  easily  broken,  the 
stamping  mill  may  be  dispensed  witii,  but  for  very  hard  ore  it  is  exoeedingly  usefriL 

After  the  ore  has  come  from  the  diat  mill  and  the  smaller  portion  has  been  carried  oO* 
by  water,  it  u  taken  up  and  put  into  a  aeve,  to  undergo  the  process  called  kmtekinff*  The 
sieve,  made  of  iron  wire,  is  let  into  a  box  which  is  lull  of  water.  From  the  stalks  or  cfauns 
of  the  sieve  proceed  a  long  lever  which  rests  upon  a  frdcrum ;  this  is  moved  up  and  down 
by  a  boy,  who  places  his  two  hsnds  above  his  head,  and  pulls  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  in 
consequence  the  sieve  with  the  ore  upon  it  is  raised  up  and  down  with  an  a^tated  motion 
in  the  water  contained  in  the  box,  which  occasions  the  very  small  lead  or  dust,  called 
Smiddumt  to  &11  through  the  sieve,  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  box ;  and  of  that  portion 
which  remains  above  the  sieve,  the  lead,  being  the  heariest,  works  down  to  the  lowest  plaee 
next  the  wires  of  the  sieve.  Immediately  above  the  lead  are  the  larger  pieces  of  stooc^ 
with  portions  of  ore  called  chats,  and  above  the  chats  are  lighter  pieces  of  stone  caUed 
cuttings :  the  cuttings  are  removed  by  a  limp  or  broad  piece  of  iron,  and  given  to  the 
cutting  cleaners,  when  it  is  again  put  iuto  a  sieve  and  treated  as  before;  the  chats  are 
sent  back  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  again. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  when  the  ore  is  laid  on  the  grating,  the  smaller  portions 
are  carried  through  the  bars  to  a  pit  below ;  by  a  stream  of  water,  part  of  tiiis  matter 
is  sludge  or  slim^  but  there  is  another  pordon  much  too  large  and  weighty  to  be 
thus  carried  off:  thu  is  taken  out  of  the  pits,  again  put  in  the  sieves,  and  hutched  or 
jerked  up  and  down  in  the  water  on  the  sieve,  by  the  boy  pulling  the  end  of  the  lever ; 
and  when  sufficiently  hutched,  the  stony  matter  b  carried  off  by  the  limp,  and  the  dean  ore 
lying  at  the  bottom  is  taken  to  the  bingstead. 

^e  Smiddmn  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  in  which  the  neves  were  a^tated, 
and  removed  to  a  running  huddle^  or  space  of  ground  with  a  stone  floor  made  a  little  lower 
than  the  ground  about  it,  and  having  a  little  declivity,  over  which  water  runs  very  gently ; 
upon  the  upper  end  of  this  huddle  is  put  the  smidduro,  and  the  water  let  in  upon  it 
llie  boys  and  young  persons  then  stir  it  with  an  instrument  called  a  eohaie,  and  the  water 
carries  away  dirt,  and  the  fragments  of  stone  or  cuttings,  and  the  lighter  ore  or  smiddum 
tails  are  brought  to  the  lower  end  of  the  buddle,  whilst  the  weightier  ore  is  left  at  the  upper. 
The  two  are  dius  sqMurated,  and  the  weightier  ore  is  removed  to  the  bingstead. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  grating  and  crushing  of  the  ore  under  the  action  of 
water,  that  a  quantity  of  findy  pidverised  earthy  matter  has  been  collected,  and  much  lead, 
in  the  form  of  minute  detached  parUdee^  been  brought  away  with  it,  carried  down  the 
stream  with  the  water,  and  lodged  in  the  pits  into  which  it  flows,  where  all  this  matter 
is  merely  mechanically  diffused  through  it.  This  mass  is  more  or  less  stiff,  and  that  portion 
which  is  coarse  and  contains  larger  grains  of  lead,  is  called  whtdge,  that  consisting  of  smaller 
and  finer  particles  aUme  :  it  is  put  into  trunks  and  again  agitated  with  water,  then  laid  on 
the  floors  of  the  buddies,  and  streams  of  water  made  to  pass  over  and  through  it,  being 
stirred  and  rubbed  against  the  bottom  of  the  buddies  whilst  the  water  is  flowing,  the  object 
being  to  separate  the  lead  firom  the  clayey  matter.  The  last  process  is  to  put  the  dime 
into  the  dolly-tub,  where  by  meanS  of  a  handle  the  board  is  turned  round  which  a^^tates 
the  dime ;  the  lead  then  fiiUs  to  the  bottom,  and  the  other  matter  above  is  taken  away. 
Many  particles  of  the  lead  are,  however,  carried  down  in  the  muddy  water  of  the  river  or 
burn,  and  the  cattle  for  many  miles  bdow  a  washing  place  are  not  dlowed  to  drink  of  it. 

The  apparatus  of  the  Houghton  Gill  Mine,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Leathart,  of  Alston, 
in  Cumberland,  and  put  up  in  1 840,  is  found  to  be  of  use  in  facilitating  these  operations. 
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and  also  for  washing  poorer  lead.     Its  principle  is  that  of  separating  the  different  kinds  of 
orei  by  passing  them  through  plates  full  of  holes  of  various  sizes. 

The  ore  when  brought  from  the  mine  is  grated,  that  is  to  say,  those  portions  are  thrown 
aside  which  are  considered  not  to  contain  lead,  and  the  large  pieces  of  ore  are  broken  up 
with  hammers,  and  made  to  pass  through  the  crushing  mill ;  after  which  it  comes  on  to  a 
separator,  or  broad  plate  with  holes  in  it,  of  |  inch  in  £ameter ;  that  which  remains  on  the 
plate  and  cannot  get  through  the  )  inch  holes  is  sent  back  to  the  crushing  mill  to  be  re- 
ground  ;  that  which  passes  through  the  holes  is  carried  by  the  water  down  to  plate  No.  2., 
the  holes  of  which  ore  \  inch  in  diameter ;  what  remains  on  this  plate,  or  is  too  large  to 
pass  through  the  holes,  is  taken  to  the  sieve  or  the  shaking  apparatus,  where  the  small 
portions  called  mmddum  go  through,  the  cuttings  are  thrown  out,  and  the  small  ore  at  the 
bottom  is  taken  to  the  bingstead. 

The  diats  which  eome  out  of  the  sieves  or  shaking  apparatus  are  ground,  and  come  to  a 
plate  No.  1.,  and  the  rough,  which  cannot  pass  through  the  holes,  is  taken  off  and  sent  back 
to  the  chat  mill  again ;  what  fidls  through  is  carried  by  the  water  to  the  surface  of  plate 
No.  2.,  which  is  laid  in  an  inclined  position;  the  smiddum  passes  over  and  the  sludge  goes 
through  ;  the  former  u  then  put  i^ito  the  shaking  apparatus,  to  be  separated  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  other  washing-places ;  the  cuttings  are  taken  out,  and  the  lead  is  removed 
to  the  bingstead. 

The  ShfuUfe  Separator  is  carried  by  water  to  the  sur&oe  of  plate  No.  1.;  the  holes  are  )  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  rough  dudge  is  carried  off  by  the  water  and  the  small  fidls 
through  the  holes,  and  runs  into  trunks  or  buddies,  the  rough  passing  through  another 
huddle. 

The  slime  is  made  to  pass  over  plate  No.  1.,  when  the  lead  drops  through,  and  is  carried 
to  the  inclined  plate  No.  2. ;  the  rough  passes  over,  and  the  small,  which  fidls  through,  is 
afterwards  treated  as  we  have  already  described,  llie  lead  which  remains  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  buddle  or  trunk  is  put  into  the  dolly-tub^  and  the  matter  at  the  lower  end  is  put  into 
another  separator  of  the  same  kind. 

Tlie  cuttings  which  come  from  the  sieves  are  carried  by  water  to  a  small  grate;  the 
stones  remain  above  the  grate,  and  are  then  removed  and  thrown  away ;  what  fidls  through 
goes  on  to  an  indined  plate  with  holes  in  it ;  the  rough  is  put  back  again  to  undergo  the 
same  operation. 

T%e  Smdting  MiUs  are  buildings  for  reducing  the  crude  ore  to  lead,  and  separating  the 
silver  contained  in  it. 

The  operations  consist  of  roaeHng  ike  ore;  emdting  the  roaated  ore  at  the  tmdting  hearth  ; 
roaeting  andemdting  <ft«  ore  in  one  operation  at  the  smelting  ftimace ;  refining  the  metal,  by 
exposing  the  lead  to  the  flames  of  a  reverberatory  fiimace,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
Utharpe,  and  the  silver  left  behind ;  separating  the  silver  and  lead,  removing  the  greater 
part  of  the  latter,  and  sending  to  the  refining  fiimace  the  portion  containing  the  silver. 

Roaeting  Me  ore  in  a  reverberatory  fiimace  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle  as  that  adopted 
fi>r  puddlmg  iron,  and  at  the  balling  fiimace  used  fi>r  heating  the  iron  befi>re  passing  through 
the  rolls.  A  bing  of  lead  ore  is  introduced  at  one  time,  and  heated  to  ignition,  but  not  to 
melting ;  too  little  or  too  much  heat  is  considered  equally  bad.  The  flame  of  the  fire 
strikes  against  the  ore,  and  when  it  shows  a  yellow  flame,  it  is  stirred  with  a  paddle  or 
iron  rod  with  a  broad  end.  The  stirring  must  be  repeated  five,  six,  or  seven  times  in  a 
heat  This  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ore,  varying  from  one  hour  and  a  half  to  three 
hours.  A  barrow,  containing  a  bing  of  ore,  is  wheeled  from  the  bingstead,  and  placed 
over  the  fiimace  ready  to  be  let  in  when  required.  When  the  ore  is  sufl^ciently  roasted 
it  is  raked  forward  by  degrees  and  let  fiill  into  a  cistern,  and  the  heated 'water  which  flies 
up  is  prevented  by  an  iron  plate  fitrni  reaching  the  workmen.  A  reverberatory  fiimace  is 
6ne  in  which  the  flame  and  heat  are  carried  forward  by  the  draught  of  air,  and  dashed 
against  the  bodies  to  be  smelted. 

When  one  heat  is  over,  another  bing  is  let  into  the  fiimace,  and  the  same  work  is  re- 
peated. Two  men  are  engaged  eight  hours  at  a  time ;  they  are  succeeded  by  two  others, 
who  work  eight  hours ;  the  first  set  return  and  work  another  eight  hours :  in  this  manner 
they  proceed  day  and  night  for  four  days  in  the  week,  it  being  considered  a  great  saving  of 
fuel  not  to  let  the  fiimaoe  cool. 

Roasting  the  ore  drives  off  the  sulphur  from  the  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  of  which  it 
is  composed  as  well  as  the  antimony  and  other  matter  more  volatile  than  the  lead.  The 
small  dust  ore  is  made  to  adhere  together,  whereas,  if  it  were  to  be  put  into  the  smelting 
hearth,  and  exposed  to  the  blast,  a  great  portion  would  be  lost. 

The  roasted  ore  is  let  fiiU  into  water  to  prevent  its  forming  unwieldy  lumps,  as  it  would 
do  if  left  to  cool  in  a  heap.  The  ore  is  then  taken  firom  the  water  and  carried  to  the 
^melting-house. 

Of  the  Smdting  Hearth  —  Its  usual  dimensions  are  22  inches  long  and  22  broad,  and 
about  the  same  in  depth ;  but  these  vary  at  different  places.  It  is  made  of  east-iron,  and 
charged  with  half-melted  matter  of  fi>rmeT  operations,  with  peat  and  coal,  and  the  roasted 
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owe.  A  large  bellows  throws  its  blast  into  the  hearth,  whilst  two  men  working  together 
stir  the  melted  lead,  and  gradually  add  more  ore.  There  is  a  small  channd  in  the  hearth 
in  whidi  the  melted  lead  flows  into  a  pot  at  the  side  of  the  brickwork  in  which  the 
hearth  b  fixed,  firom  which  the  men  lift  up  large  ladles  of  the  metal,  and  pour  it  into 
moulds.  At  most  smelting-mills  the  smelters  are  diyided  into  three  sets  of  two  men  each, 
who  come  in  turns,  ten  hours  each  set  at  a  time^  so  that  each  works  ten  hoars  and  rests 
twenty.  Lime  is  sprinkled  on  the  edge  of  the  hearth  whenmelted  slag  is  running  ofl^  which 
has  the  efEeet  of  uniting  with  the  slag,  and  oonTerting  it  into  a  solid. 

SmdHng-Jumace  is  of  the  same  description  as  the  roasting-fumaoe^  already  deseribcd ; 
the  roasting  and  smelting  are  both  done  in  one  heat,  whidi  occupies  about  five  honra, 
coal  being  mixed  with  the  ore  to  smelt  it.  A  bing  of  ore  is  roasted  and  smeited  at  one 
shift ;  the  smelting  ftimace,  requiring  more  fuel  than  the  smelting  hearth,  is  not  used  where 
coals  cannot  be  readily  procured.  Tlie  process  of  roasting  bong  effected*  the  doors  of  the 
furnace  are  shut,  and  the  heat  is  then  increased  sufficiently  to  melt  the  ore. 

Of  the  horizontal  Cfty'miMjfs. — It  is  important  that  the  chimneys  of  smiting  mills  should 
carry  off*  the  effluvia,  so  highly  ii\jurious  to  the  workmen.  About  twenty  years  ago  hori- 
sontal  chimneys  were  first  used,  some  of  which  were  more  than  100  yards  in  length. 
The  chimney  at  the  Derwent  Company's  mines  is  a  mile  firom  the  smelting  miliar  -and 
proceeds  under  ground  the  whole  of  the  way  up  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  fiaot  of  a 
lofty  turret,  carrying  off*  the  destructive  smoke,  but  which,  fidling  upon  the  ground,  renders 
the  grass  poisonous  to  the  horses  and  cows  partaking  of  it. 

To  prevent  the  land  from  being  injured  by  the  smelting-hearths  an  arched  tunnel,  a  mile 
long,  is  usually  conducted  to  a  chimney  shaft,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  deaned,  and 
the  matter  smdted,  by  which  means  a  sufilcient  quantity  of  lead  is  obtained  to  remnnente 
the  expense  of  making  the  tunnel. 

The  chimney  in  Allendale  is  S  miles  in  length,  firom  which  many  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  lead  are  obtained,  the  fiwthest  smoke  being  the  richest  in  lead.  This  tunnel  or 
chimney  is  3  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high,  so  that  it  may  be  effectually  cleansed. 

The  smelting  mills  are  generally  placed  in  a  low  ntuation,  on  account  of  the  water  ne- 
cessary to  turn  the  wheds  which  give  motion  to  the  blasts.  It  is  obvious  that  a  tunnel 
carried  firom  such  a  situation  up  the  ude  of  a  hill  to  a  great  height  will  have  a  ttiooff 
draught  of  air,  and  coosequenUy  draw  off  the  smdce  and  effluvia  firom  the  metal,  ana 
the  noxious  matter  so  ruinous  to  the  health  of  the  workmen. 

Refining  the  Lead  and  Siher.  -—  The  process  of  refining  the  lead  and  ulver  depends  on  the 
principle,  that  lead  exposed  to  heat  readily  imbibes  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
becomes  oxide  of  lead,  whilst  the  nlver  remains  unaltered.  It  u  carried  on  in  a  revere 
beratory  furnace^  which  allows  the  flames  firom  the  fuel  to  strike  against  the  lead  and  silver ; 
the  lead  is  converted  into  litharge  and  the  silver,  formed  into  a  plate,  remains  below.  Before 
the  metal  is  put  into  the  fiimace  a  test  is  made  firom  the  ashes  of  bones  or  those  of  foms 
or  brakes  (Pteris  aquilina).  lliis  plant,  when  burnt,  yields  a  vegetable  alkali,  or  potash, 
which  constitutes  its  value  as  a  test.  A  mixture  ib  niade  of  the  bone  and  fern  ashes,  beet 
up  with  water,  and  afterwards  moulded  into  an  oval  form,  and  placed  within  an  iron  frame 
in  the  frumace,  with  the  pig  of  lead  upon  it :  some  of  the  litharge  is  abaorbed  by  this 
mixture,  and  its  quality  tested.  Hie  flames  change  the  lead  into  a  semi-vitrified  oxide  or 
litharge,  the  melted  lead  abstracting  oxygen  fit>m  the  air.  On  one  side  is  an  openings  and 
at  the  other  the  blast  of  a  large  bdttows  is  introduced,  which  blows  the  litharge  firom  the 
surfiuse,  and  occasions  it  to  &U  through  an  opening  into  an  iron  vessel  placed  te  reedve  it, 
which,  when  nearly  full,  is  removed,  and  another  put  in  its  place.  The  test  absorbs  in 
two  or  three  days  such  litharge  as  is  below  the  silver,  with  a  part  of  the  stiver. 

.  Ofihe  Separatum  of  Lead  and  iSSbsr.— The  present  mode  of  separating  these  two  metals 
was  discovered  by  Hugh  Lee  Fkttinson,  of  Alston,  an  a^cnt  employed  by  the  trustees  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  to  test  the  lead  paid  to  them  as  their  royalty,  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  silver  it  contained,  and  to  determine  its  value.  In  the  oourse  of  conducting  his  opera- 
tions he  observed  that  part  of  the  lead  crystallised  before  the  rest,  which  induced  hun  to 
attempt  to  discover  the  cause ;  and  on  analysis  he  fiiund  that  the  porGon  which  eontinacd 
longest  liquid  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  silver. 
|i  The  operation,  as  now  practised,  may  be  thus  described.     Three  cast-iron  pots  are  set 

I  in  brick  along  the  middle  of  the  diamber ;  when  the  lead  b  melted  in  pot  No.  1.,  it  is 

J  stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  and  every  now  and  then  the  lead  which  adheres  to  the  rod  is  removed 

I  with  a  great  hammer.     On  the  other  ride  a  man  widi  another  rod,  at  the  end  of  whidi  is  a 

'  ladle  full  of  holes,  dips  it  into  the  pot  of  mdted  lead  No.  1.,  and,  presring  it  on  the  edge 

of  the  pot  as  a  fblcrum,  raises  up  the  ladle  nearly  full  of  lead,  curi^  crispmg^  and  frosted, 
which  runs  out  in  a  liquid  metal  fimn  the  holes  in  bis  ladle.  This  is  h^d  above  the 
surfiuie,  and  shaken  till  no  more  metal  will  run  put,  and  then  the  lead  is  emptied  into  pot 
No.  2.  This  operation  is  continued  until  there  be  very  little  liquid  metal  left  in  pot  Na  1., 
if  there  be  a  breeae  of  wind  through  the  room,  the  lead  cools  fiuter,  and  the  work  goes  on 
more  rapidly.     The  metal  in  pot  No.  1.  is  then  brought  into  moulds  and  cast  into  pigi> 
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and  that  put  into  pot  No.  2.  is  melted,  and  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  lead  in  pot 
No.  1.     The  lead  taken  away  is  then  put  into  pot  No.  3.,  and  melted  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  when  it  is  found  to  contain  so  little  silver  that  it  will  not  defray  the  expense 
of  melting  it  a  fourth  time. 

In  some  mines  the  lead  is  richer,  as  at  Greenside,  where  there  are  five  pots  in  the 
separating  room  ;  the  lead  of  this  mine  contains  from  18  to  14  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton, 
and  there  is  sufficient  silver,  after  it  has  been  melted  and  separated  the  third  and  fourth 
time,  to  cover  the  expense,  and  yield  a  profit  in  melting  it  again. 

Of  the  rtdudng  Fttmace.  —  Under  the  new  ^stem,  before  the  remaining  lead  aAd  silver 
is  sutyected  to  refining,  comparatively  little  litharge  is  made,  although  there  is  more  than 
can  be  sold  at  a  remunerating  price,  either  to  the  glass-makers  or  the  oolourHuakers ; 
much,  therefore^  is  reduced  to  metal  in  the  reverberatory  furnace,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  placed  a  layelf  of  coals,  and  the  litharge,  mixed  with  small  coal,  is  put  in  and  exposed 
to  the  flames.      During  the  combustion  the  small   coal  abstracts  the  oxygen  from  the 
litharge,  and  pure  lead  is  the  result,  which  is  cast  into  pigs  of  12  stones  each,  and  is  in  a 
malleable  state. 

Redwcing  ike  Slag. — Th^  slag  is  put  into  a  frumace,  mixed  with  coke  and  heated  by 
(uel  beneath :    the  oxygen  of  the  slag  enters  into  combination  with  the  friel,  and  the 
lead  is  separated  and  cast  into  pigs.      This  is  less  valuable  than  the  other,  and  is  easily 
broken. 

Cast  Lead  is  nuuiufiurtured  by  melting  the  pig-lead  in  a  large  iron  vessel,  and  then  ladling 
It  out  on  a  table  18  or  20  feet  in  length,  which  has  been  previously  covered  with  fine 
pressed  and    beaten  sand,  brought  to   a  level  and  smooth  surfieure  by  passing  a  strike 
over  it      The  table  has  a  rising  edge  all  around  it,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  movable 
strike,  which  determines  the  thickness  to  be  given  to  the  sheet ;  this  strike,  when  the  metal 
is  in  a  liquid  state,  sweeping  before  it  the  superabundant  lead.     When  a  very  thin  sheet  is 
required  to  be  cast,  a  linen  cloth  is  stretched  over  another  of  wool,  on  which  is  poured 
the  lead,  care  bong  taken  that  the  heat  b  not  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  the  paper,  and  it  is 
requisite,  as  the  lead  cools  rapidly,  to  be  very  adroit  in  passing  the  strike  over  it. 

MiBed  Lead  is  first  cast  in  sheets,  and  then  passed  under  rollers,  placed  at  such  a  distance 
apart  as  is  required  for  its  thickness,  the  space  between  each  pair  of  rollers  it  pansen 
through  diminishing  gradually :  the  weight  in  pounds  of  a  superficial  foot  is 

Iba. 
When  of  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  <-  <-  -  *      ^ 

a  twelfth  .......5 

a  tenth    ..-.-..-6 
an  eighth  .......      74 

a  sixth    -  -  .  -  •  -  -  -10 

a  fifth  .......     12 

a  quarter  ,.-..-.     14| 

a  third    ......  .19) 

a  half 29) 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  lead  is  709)  pounds,  and  Smeaton  found  that  a  bar  12 
inches  long,  1  inch  square,  and  weighing  4*94  pounds,  was  expanded  by  1  degree  of  heat 
nkg^  Lead  melts  at  612  d^rees,  and  will  bear  a  weight  of  1 500  pounds  on  each  square  inch, 
without  altering  its  form  matoially.  Compared  with  cast-iron  its  strength  is  -096;  its 
extensibility  2*5  times,  and  its  stiflfaess  0385  tames. 

CastiMff  of  Leaden  Pipee  is  comparatively  a  recent  invention;  for  those  used  in  water- 
works were  conunonly  made  of  sheet  lead  wrapped  round  a  wooden  or  iron  core,  and  where 
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the  edges  met,  tbcy  were  soldered  together:  pipes  so  made  are  very  liable  to  burst, 
from  the  soldered  joint  giving  way.  Some  of  the  pipes  found  at  Lyons,  near  the  Roman 
aqueducts,  were  evidently  made  in  this  manner,  and  perfectly  agree  in  form  with  those 
Vitruvius  describes. 

Pipes  are  sometimes  cast  in  an  iron  mould  made  in  two  halves,  and  afterwards  united  to 
form  a  hollow  cylinder,  into  which  a  core  or  iron  rod,  the  site  of  the  intended  bore,  is  intro- 
duced ;  the  two  halves  of  the  iron  mould  are  secured  in  their  position  by  screws  or  wedges, 
which  viake  the  core  that  occupies  the  centre  fit  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  an  equal 
distance  all  round  to  receive  the  melted  metal,  which  enters  it  by  means  of  a  spout,  care 
being  taken  to  allow  the  air  to  escape.  The  mould  is  fixed  to  a  long  bench,  and  a  rack 
moved  by  toothed  wheels  and  pinions  is  fitted  to  one  end  of  it,  in  a  line  with  the  coitre 
of  the  mould,  which  by  means  of  a  hook  connected  with  an  eye  at  the  end  of  the  core 
enables  it  to  be  drawn  out  when  the  pipe  is  cast :  when  this  is  done,  the  iron  halres  whi^ 
form  the  mould  are  separated,  and  the  pipe  is  moved  onwards,  an  inch  or  two  of  its  end 
alone  occupying  the  mould ;  the  halves  are  then  again  secured  togetha  with  the  core 
l>etween  them,  and  its  end  entered  again,  an  inch  or  more  into  the  first  piece  oi  pipe  ;  the 
mould  is  filled  with  melted  lead,  the  heat  of  which  unites  it  with  the  end  of  the  first  pieee, 
so  as  to  double  its  length,  and  the  core  being  again  drawn  out  is  ready  to  be  used  Bar 
another  piece.  Any  length  of  pipe  may  be  thus  cast,  but  the  metal  is  very  subject  to  air 
bubbles,  and  the  joinings  are  &r  from  sound.  Tlie  usual  method  now  is,  to  cast  the  lead 
in  an  iron  mould  upon  a  cylindrical  rod  of  the  size  of  the  intended  bore,  leaving  around  the 
core  a  space  three  or  four  times  the  thickness  of  the  intended  pipe ;  after  they  are  cast  in 
short  lengths,  they  are  drawn  through  holes  of  sted  plates,  and  reduced  to  the  thickness 
required.  Another  process  is  to  reduce  the  pipe  by  passing  it  through  two  rollers  of  a 
flatting  mill,  in  each  of  which  semicircular  grooves  are  formed  all  round,  so  that  the  two 
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rollers  when  united  have  circular  cavities  between  them,  which  gradually  dimmish  in 
diameter  from  one  end  of  the  rollers  to  the  other.  The  pipe  after  passing  through  the 
largest  cavity,  then  the  others  to  the  smallest,  is  diminished  in  its  thickness  or  substance ; 
and  by  this  process  tdso  hardened  and  rendered  stronger. 

The  section  shows  the  two  half  moulds  screwed  up  in  their  places  with  the  core  or  tieblet 
in  its  position ;  and  great  care  is  required  that  the  interior  surfitce  of  the  fi>rmer  is  truly 
cylindrical,  and  that  the  latter  is  accurately  turned  in  a  lathe,  so  that  an  equal  space 
is  left  around  or  between  the  two,  or  the  metal  will  be  cast  unequal  in  thickness.  Hie 
inclined  plane  on  which  the  process  is  conducted  is  necessary,  in  order  that  when  the  metal 
is  poured  in  at  the  cup  at  the  lower  extremity,  the  air  may  pass  out  at  a  hole  or  vent  left 
at  the  upper  end,  where  the  hook-  is  connected  with  the  rack.  The  core  has  a  neck  or 
smaller  part  at  the  end,  which  prevents  its  being  drawn  through  the  pipe ;  and  by  means 
of  the  rack  and  pinion,  the  pipe  is  drawn  to  its  required  length. 

The  other  mischine  has  a  strong  timber  framework  with  a  cog-wheel  moved  by  a 
steam-engine  or  water-wheel,  and  which  can  be  put  in  motion  by  the  handles  or  levers 
shown  above  the  stage.  The  drum  of  the  cog-wheel  has  a  pair  of  spiral  grooves  fi»rmed 
on  its  circumference,  for  the  reception  of  two  chains,  the  ends  of  which  are  hooked  to  a 
little  carriage  on  wheels,  and  which  has  at  the  back  a  double  claw  to  ei^age  in  the  notches 
made  at  the  end  of  the  core  or  treblet.     In  the  middle  of  the  bed  is  a  cast-iron  fiame> 
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securely  fixed  <m  a  short  cross-bearer ;  in  this  is  a  notch  in  the  upright  side  nearest  the 
roller,  which  allows  the  treblet  and  pipe  to  pass  through,  and  also  forms  a  hold  for  the  steel 
plate  through  which  the  pipe  is  drawn :  Uiese  steel  plates  or  whistles  vary  according  to 
the  sizes  of  the  pipes,  and  are  movable  at  pleasure ;  they  are  made  rounding  on  one  side, 
to  allow  a  more  ready  exit  and  entry  of  the  pipe^  and  diminish  gradually,  from  the  size 
of  the  rough  cast  pipe  to  that  required.  When  the  lead  pipe  is  fitted  to  the  treblet,  it  is 
laid  upon  the  rollers  on  the  bench,  and  the  end  of  the  treblet  being  put  through  the  largest 
set  of  whirtles,  it  ia  hooked  on  to  the  carriage,  and  the  whirtle  lodged  against  the  cheeks 
of  the  frame.  The  drum  is  then  put  into  gear  by  means  of  the  handles  and  lerers,  and, 
winding  up  the  double  chains,  the  pipe  is  drawn  through  the  whirtle,  and  diminished  in 
size  as  it  is  lengthaied.  After  the  pipe  is  drawn  entirely  through,  the  roller  is  cast  oif  by 
sliifting  the  levers }  the  treblet  is  then  unhooked  from  the  carriage,  and  pushed  back  into 
its  former  position,  and  a  smaller  whirtle  being  put  on,  the  pipe  is  drawn  through  as 
before ;  the  operation  is  repeated  through  smaller  whirtles,  until  the  pipe  has  acquired 
its  proper  thickness :  this  is  sometimes  performed  through  a  dozen,  when  it  is  made 
perfectly  even  and  smooth ;  the  elevation  and  two  sections  of  the  whirtles  are  shown  above 
the  machine.  By  this  means  lead  pipes  are  drawn  out  in  lengths  of  from  10  to  12  feet ; 
after  which,  by  a  process  termed  burning,  they  are  united  together ;  this  is  performed  by 
passing  through  one  pipe  an  iron  core,  which  enters  a  few  inches  into  the  other,  and  a 
small  iron  mould  put  together  in  two  halves  over  the  ends  of  the  two  pipes,  which  are 
brought  close  together.  Melted  lead  is  then  poured  into  the  mould,  which  runs  out  by 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  ;  when  the  stream  of  lead  has  run  a  sufficient  time  to  fuse  the  ends  of 
both  pipes,  a  slider  is  made  to  pass  over  the  hole,  and  the  mould  being  left  frill  is  suffered 
to  cool,  when  the  pipe  is  removed. 

Zine  or  Spelter  has  a  crystalline  texture,  is  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  of  a 
bluish  white  colour :  at  300°,  it  is  both  malleable  and  ductile,  and  at  a  white  heat  is 
converted  into  vapour.  When  pure  zinc  is  exposed  to  ur  and  moisture,  it  acquires  a  dull 
colour  from  partial  oxidisement ;  and  great  electric  action  takes  place  when  it  is  in  contact 
with  copper,  and  the  zinc  decays  in  consequence.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7*,  and  it  has  a 
great  attraction  for  oxygen ;  the  weight  of  a  cubic  fi>ot  is  4S9J  pounds. . 

Oxide  of  Zinc  is  obtamed  by  intensely  heating  the  metal  exposed  to  air ;  it  takes  fire 
at  a  red  heat,  if  the  air  is  freely  admitted,  burning  with  a  very  bright  flame 

Zinc       -  .  -  -1-32-80 

Oxygen  -  -  -1-  8-20 

1  40  100 

SMlpkuret  cf  Zinc  (Blende)  ia  found  native,  and  is  a  brittle  soft  metal  of  a  brown  and 
black  colour ;  its  primitive  fiirm  is  a  rhomboidal  dodecahedron,  and  it  is  a  most  abundant 
mineraL  The  pure  metal  Ib  obtained  from  it  by  roasting  the  ore,  and  afterwards  distilling 
it  when  mixed  with  charcoaL 

Zinc      -  -  -  -1-32-      66-5 

Sulphur  ^  -  -     1         -         16         -      33*5 


1  48  100-0 

Carbonate  of  Zinc  (CUdamine):  when  found  crystallised,  its  primitive  Ibrm  is  an  obtuse 
rhomboid. 

Oxide  of  zinc    -  -  -     1         -        40        -      64*5 

Carbonic  acid    -  -  -     1         -         22         -      35*5 


1  62  100-0 

Zinc  is  obtained  from  the  sulphuret  and  carbonate ;  the  ore  when  broken  is  submitted  to 
a  dull  red  heat  in  a  reverberatory  frimace,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  from  the 
calamine^  and  the  sulphur  firom  the  blende :  it  is  then  mixed  with  J  of  its  weight  of  powdered 
charcoal,  being  first  ground  and  thoroughly  washed,  and  distilleid  by  the  application  of  a 
red  heat ;  the  metal  being  put  into  eu-then  pots  with  iron  tubes  cemented  into  the  lower 
paAs,  dipping  into  water,  where  it  is  collected,  and  afterwards  cast  into  cakes.  A  bar 
of  zinc  12  inches  long,  and  1  inch  square,  weighing  3-05  pounds,  expands  in  length  at  one 
degree  of  heat  ^f^^g,  and  melts  at  648° ;  it  will  bear,  without  permanent  alteration,  a 
pressure  on  a  square  inch  of  5700  pounds. 

Zinc  13  used  for  the  preservation  of  iron,  by  electro  deposition.  The  iron  is  first  rendered 
perfisctly  clean  and  free  from  oxide,  by  placing  it  in  a  bath  of  heated  sulphuric  acid  and 
water;  then  in  a  cold  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery  is  attached  to  a  zinc  plate,  and  the  negative  to  the  iron  to  be  covered ;  the  pure 
metal  is  deposited*  and  the  zinc  and  iron  are  amalgamated.     Wooden  troughs  are  em- 
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ployod  for  the  process,  end  iron  plates  so  ooTered  are  extennyely  used  for  roofing,  and  do 
not  after  many  numths  exhibit  any  signs  of  deoay.  The  iron  being  coated  with  zinc  in  a 
cold  solution  does  not  in  any  way  change  its  condition ;  but  when  the  sincing  of  iron  is 
performed,  by  steeping  it  in  a  bath  of  melted  sine,  a  combination  takes  place  between  the 
two  metak,  and  a  brittle  alloy  is  the  oonsequenoe,  the  iron  losing  all  its  tenacity. 

Tm  is  usually  prepared  from  tlie  native  oxide,  its  oxygen  being  remored  by  chanoal :  the 
purer  kinds  are  called  grain  tin,  and  the  others  block  tin.  The  conunon  ores  are  known 
under  the  name  of  mine  tin,  and  furmsh  a  less  pure  metal  than  the  stream  tin.  Tin  has  a 
silTery  white  colour ;  its  specific  gravity  is  7*3,  and  air  and  moisture  have  little  effect  upon 
it :  it  melts  at  44S^,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  oxide  by  exposure  to  heat  and  air. 

llie  specific  gravity  of  the  native  peroxide  of  tin  is  7*,  and  its  primitive  crystal  aa  obtuse 
octohedron. 

Broiaxide  of  Tin :  specific  gravity  fi-6 :  — 

Tin-  -  -  -1-58-         87-8 

Oxygen         -  -  .1.8-         IS-S 

1  €6  lOO-O 

Bi$ulpkmrei  of  7%i,  iAttrwm  nnmnwm,  Motaic  GMt)  is  a  mixture  formed  by  l»*^*"g  per- 
oxide of  tin,  n^ich  contains  two  of  oxygen  and  one  of  tin,  with  its  wei^t  of  sulphur. 
Bisulphuret  of  tin  is  also  formed  by  decomposing  perchloride  of  tin  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen ;  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  the  acids*  except  nitro-muriatie ;  it  forms  the  bronxe  powder 
used  by  paper-stainers. 

Tin-  -  -  -1-58-        64*4 

Sulphur        -  -  -    2        -        SS        -        ^5-^ 

1  90  100-0 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  fixA  of  east  tin  is  455*7  poundsi  and  the  w«i|^  of  a  bar  IS  inches 
long  and  an  inch  square  is  3*165  pounds ;  it  expands,  according  to  Smeaton,  at  one  degree 
of  heat  filiy,  and  melts  at  448<>.  It  will  bear  on  a  square  inch  S880  pounds  without  any 
permanent  alteration,  and  an  extension  of  length  <^  ^J^  Compared  with  east-iron,  its 
strength  is  0*188  times,  its  extensibility  0*75  times,  and  its  stiffiiess  0*85  times,  cast-iron 
being  considered  as  unity. 

cSpper  is  found  native,  and  of  its  ores  the  most  remarkable  are  the  oxide,  sulphuret,  sul- 
phate, carbonate,  chloride,  arseniate,  and  phosphate.  It  has  a  red  and  brilliant  colour,  is 
malleable  and  ductile,  melts  at  a  dull  white  heat,  or  at  8548^,  and  in  oxygen  gas  bums  with 
a  green  light ;  when  long  exposed  to  moirt  air  a  green  crust  of  the  carbonate  is  formed 
upon  its  surface.  The  weight  of  a  bar  19  inches  long  and  1  inch  square  is  3*81  pounds,  and 
its  length  is  increased  by  one  degree  of  heat  i^^Ug.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8  -8,  and  the  cohe- 
sive force  of  a  square  inch  is  33,000  pounds  when  hammered.  Copper  is  principally  pre- 
pared firom  the  native  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron,  which  is  heated  with  a  flux  of  chareoal 
and  nliceous  matter ;  the  sulphur  is  first  expelled,  and  Jthe  metals  oxidated ;  the  oxidated 
iron  forms  a  slag  with  the  flux,  and  the  charcoal  reduces  the  oxide  of  copper.  When  the 
ore  is  broken,  it  is  heated  in  another  reverberatory  fiimace,  where  it  is  fiised,  and  the  re^ 
mainder  of  the  slag  removed  from  it,  when  it  is  cast  into  pigs,  which  are  again  broken  up 
and  melted  with  a  portion  of  charcoal.  The  metal  is  rendered  malleable  by  constantly 
stirring  it  when  in  the  fornace  with  a  pole  of  green  wood,  and  it  u  aftowarda  cast  into 
cakes  18  indies  by  12,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  which  is  549  pounds. 

Oxide  of  Copper  is  black,  insoluble  in  water,  but  with  acids  forma  coloured  salts. 

Copper  -  -  -1-38-80 

Oxygen         -  -  -     1         -  8         -         90 

1  40  100 

Sulphate  of  Copper  (Blue  Vitriol)  is  formed  by  dissolving  peroxide  of  copper  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid ;  its  crystals  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  in  rhomboidal  prisms.  The  com- 
mon blue  vitriol  is  obtained  by  exposing  roasted  sulphuret  of  copper  to  air  and  moiaturet 
but  it  is  often  impure,  from  the  iron  and  sine  it  contains.  When  animal  substances  are  im- 
bued with  it  and  dried,  they  remain  as  it  were  preserved,  and  it  has  been  employed  in  a 
state  of  solution  to  immerse  timber  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  dry  rot.  The  crys- 
tallised sulphate  of  copper  contains 

Oxide  of  copper 
Sulphuric  acid 
Water 

1  125  100 
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Su^urd  of  Copper  is  an  artlBcial  compound. 

Copper  .  -  -1-32-50 

Sulphur        -  -  -     1         -         16         -         50 


1  48  100 

Carbonate  of  Copper  ( Mnlnchite)  is  found  natiye,  but  nerer  regularly  crystallised ;  it  is  of 
a  fine  green  colour,  but  sometimes  of  a  beautiful  blue. 

Oxide  of  copper        -  -     8        -        80        -        78*43 

Carbonic  acid  -  -     1         -         S3        •        81-57 


1  108  100<X) 

Allots  op  Coppbk. — Ormolu  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  sine  in  equal  quantities, 
melted  at  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  copper  wUl  fuse;  they  are  then  stirred 
together,  and  when  thoroughly  mixed,  a  further  quantity  of  sine  is  added  in  small  quan- 
tities, until  the  alloy  has  attained  in  the  melting  pot  the  desired  colour.  It  should  be 
obserTed  that  the  sine  will  fly  off  in  vapour  if  the  temperature  is  too  high,  and  the  residue 
will  become  spelter,  or  hard  solder  only  ;  but  when  the  operation  is  properly  managed  the 
alloy  will  acquire  first  a  brassy  yellow,  then,  by  adding  a  little  more  sine,  a  purple  or  violet 
hue,  and  afU^ards  become  perfectly  white,  which  is  the  proper  hue  Ibr  the  compound  in  a 
fused  state. 

SterUng  or  Standard  Gold  consists  of  11  of  gold  and  1  of  copper  —  specific  gravity 
17-157. 

Brau  is  an  alloy  (^  copper  and  sine,  usually  in  the  proportions  of  from  IS  to  18 
per  cent  of  zinc ;  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  7*8  to  8*4.  It  may  be  also  made  by  mixing 
50  parts  of  oxide  of  copper,  100  of  calamine,  400  of  black  flux,  and  SO  of  charcoal  powder ; 
these  melted  in  a  crucible  till  the  blue  flame  is  no  lon^  seen,  a  button  of  brass  of  a  golden 
colour  is  found  at  the  bottom,  weighing  about  one-sixth  more  than  the  pure  copper  ob- 
tained from  the  same  quantity  of  oxide. 

Pineibeek,  or  Dutch  Gold,  contains  more  copper  than  exists  in  brass ;  a  little  tin  u  some- 
times added. 

Speculum  Metal  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  arsenic 

2?eff  Metal  aud  Bronze :  the  former  consists  of  3  parts  of  copper  and  1  of  tin,  the  latter  of 
from  8  to  13  of  tin  with  100  of  copper ;  when  a  shrill  sound  is  required  sine  in  a  small 
proportion  is  added,  and  sometimes  lead.  Bronze  requires  its  texture  to  be  softened  when 
heated,  and  then  suddenly  cooled. 

Thmed  Copper, — Vessds  intmded  to  be  tinned  have  their  surfiwe  cleaned  and  washed 
with  sal-ammoniac ;  a  bit  of  tin  then  rubbed  over  it  unites  and  covers  the  copper. 

Gum  Metal  *  copper  663,  tin  336  ;  another  variety,  copper  764,  tin  836. 

Brome  far  Statute  usually  contains  0*20  parts  of  tin.  In  an  ancient  Egyptian  poniard 
was  found  85  copper,  14  tin,  and  1  iron  :  in  a  mirror  63  copper,  38  tin,  6  lead. 

Germau  Metal:  copper  534,  nickel  175,  sine  291 ;  it  resembles  silver  of  18  carats ;  it  is 
employed  in  the  manufiusture  of  idl  ornamental  works  where  silver  is  used :  90  parts  of 
copper,  5  of  sine,  and  5  of  antimony,  is  the  best  alloy  to  make  plummer's  blocks  for  the  iron 
or  steel  gudgeons  of  machinery  to  run  in. 

J%e  Copper  and  Tin  Minee  in  Deoonehire  and  Cornwall  may  be  considered  to  commence 
at  Dartmoor  and  terminate  at  the  Land's  End.  The  surfiuse  of  the  country  is  gently  undu- 
lating, the  loftiest  hills  rarely  exceeding  1000  fbet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  planes 
at  their  bases  are  in  general  from  100  to  200  feet  above  high-water.  The  highest  peaks  are 
granite,  and  the  lower  hills  and  the  plains  consist  of  various  slates.  The  granite  may  be  said 
to  occupy  Dartmoor,  the  neighbourhood  of  Rough  Tor  and  Brownwilly,  the  Hengsbarrow 
district,  itie  Cairn  Bren  range,  which  is  separated  firom  that  of  Wendron  by  a  narrow  slip  of 
slate  near  Pendarris,  and  the  western  tract,  which  extends  firom  St.  Ive's  to  the  Land's  End. 
Granite  is  also  found  at  Kithill,  Brenge,  and  St  Michael's  Mount,  and  in  a  few  other  localities. 
All  the  other  parts  of  Cornwall  (except  the  Lizard  district,  which  is  of  serpentine,)  may  be 
CiHisidered  to  consist  of  slate  of  various  kinds. 

The  granite,  in  general  cross-grained  and  of  porphyritic  structure,  contains  felspar, 
quartz,  and  mica  ;  but  in  some  places  the  mica  is  replaced  by  talc ;  the  rock  is  then  called 
Chin*>5tone,  the  felspathic  portions  of  which,  when  decomposed,  are  washed  out  and  pre- 
pared as  porcelain  earth  for  the  manu&cture  of  earthenware.  In  some  of  the  granite  schorl 
abounds.  In  the  year  1838,  28,000  tons  of  this  porcelain  clay  and  China-stone  were  exported 
from  Cornwall  to  the  Potteries. 

The  slates  are  in  general  felspathic,  and  near  the  eranite  their  structure  is  often  com- 
pact, whilst  at  greater  distances  they  are  lamellar  and  schistose  in  their  structure,  and  still 
farther  off  they  become  fissile,  and  make  excellent  roofing  slates.  The  laminie  of  the  slates 
usually  dip  from  the  granite,  round  the  flanks  of  which  they  are  symmetrically  arranged. 
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which  h«8  occasioned  it  to  be  observed,  that  the  granite  peaks  rise  like  islands  in  an  ocean 
of  slate.  The  range  or  bearing  of  the  masses  of  granite  is  about  north-east  and  south-west, 
and  the  mines  occur  on  both  sides  of  it  Both  the  granitic  tracts  and  the  slates  in  their 
vicinity  are  intersected  by  veins  or  dykes  of  a  porphyritic  felspar  rock  (provincially  called 
Elvan).  These  veins  have  been  traced  for  miles,  passing  uninterruptedly  through  both 
granite  and  slate ;  their  usual  direction  ia  about  20°  south  of  west,  and  they  are  generally 
several  fiithoms  in  width  :  where  they  fidl  in  contact  with  the  v^ns  they  appear  as  if  they 
had  been  portions  of  the  strata. 

The  schistose  varieties  of  the  slate  formation,  considerably  above  the  granite,  contain 
beds  of  limestone,  which  coincide  in  pomtion  with  the  slaty  lanmue,  but  are  more  generally 
irregular  and  unconformable.  The  metalliferous  veins  or  lodes  have  an  average  direction 
of  4  degrees  south  of  true  west,  but  the  general  bearings  are  not  the  same  in  other  parts 
of  Cornwall :  those  of  St  Just,  for  example,  run  about  359  north  of  west ;  in  the  same 
district,  and  even  in  the  same  mine,  (as  at  Dolcoatii,  East  Wheel  Crofty,  &c. ),  there  are 
often  two  series  of  lodes,  one  bearing  nearly  east  and  west,  whilst  the  others,  called  counter- 
lodes,  are  nearly  south-east  and  north-west 

The  dip  or  inclination  of  the  lodes  is  about  60^  or  70^  from  the  horizon,  and  four  out  of 
six  may  be  said  to  incline  towards  the  nearest  mass  of  granite;  the  lodes  near  Dart* 
moor  are  for  the  most  part  flatter  than  those  in  the  west  of  Cornwall  Taken  on  the 
whole  they  appear  tolerably  strught  in  direction  and  in  inclination,  but  when  examined 
in  detail,  it  will  be  found  that  they  exhibit  almost  continual  curvatures  or  irregularities ; 
Still,  however,  these  flexures  seem  projected  on  certain  lines,  which  have  considerable  con- 
stancy. 

The  width  of  the  lodes  on  the  average  is  about  34  feet,  but  they  vary  from  a  mere  tine  to 
40  or  50  feet;  each  lode  seems  to  have  a  natural  or  casual  breadth  of  its  own.  The 
composition  of  the  lodes  is  as  variable  as  the  nature  of  the  rocks  through  which  they  pass ; 
the  greater  number  is  composed  of  earthy  matter,  of  the  nature  of  ^e  contiguous  rock, 
mixed  with  large  quantities  of  quartz.  These  ingredients  are  sometimes  in  separate 
veins,  but  for  the  most  part  are  mixed  without  regularity  or  order;  through  them  the 
metallic  ores  are  dispersed,  sometimes  thickly,  or  in  irregular  lumps  connected  with  each 
other  by  small  veins  of  ore ;  in  other  cases  the  ore  is  very  sparingly  sprinkled  through 
the  earthy  matter  of  the  vein,  and  in  some  rare  instances  forms  the  larger  part  of  its 
contents.  The  masses  of  ore  in  the  lodes  usually  dip  from  the  granite,  and  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  mines  are  consequently  fiirthest  from  where  that  rock  appears  at  the  surface. 

There  a  a  second  series  of  veins  which  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  lodes,  called 
crost-courtes  when  they  are  oo^iposed  of  quartz,  Bndflucan$  when  of  clay.  The  general 
direction  of  the  former  is  somewhere  about  south-east  and  north>west :  their  dimensioiis 
are  variable,  being  perhaps  on  an  average  2  feet ;  their  dip  fluctuates,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  greater  from  the  horizon  than  that  of  the  lodes.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  quartz  and  day  form  the  larger  part  of  their  ingredients :  this  clay  is  invariably  of 
the  same  character  as  the  contiguous  rock. 

Tin  and  copper  ores  are  occasionaUy  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  cross  eetas,  and  in 
two  or  three  instances  silver  and  its  ores  have  occurred  to  some  amount  The  diief  metallic 
produce  of  this  class  of  veins  is  lead  ore,  but  they  seldom  yield  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lodes  which  are  productive  of  other  metals ;  it  beins  a  general  law  in  Cornwall,  that 
two  series  of  veins,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  seldom  found  productive  in  the  same 
district 

Both  the  lodes  and  cross  veins  ramify  and  divide,  and  whilst  the  one  which  is  rich  will 
sometimes  within  a  short  distance  dwindle  away,  that  which  is  small  will  often  enlarge 
and  become  productive. 

As  these  two  varieties  of  veins  run  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  they  of  course 
frequently  meet  and  intersect  There  are  a  few  cases  of  the  lodes  traversing  the  cross 
veins,  but  in  the  larger  number  of  instances  tiie  cross  veins  cut  tiirough  the  lodes,  and 
occasionally  amply  intersect  them,  but  generally  a  displacement  attends  their  contact; 
the  separated  portions  of  the  lodes  not  occurring  exactly  opposite  to  each  other  on  both 
sides  of  the  cross  vein.  These  displacements  are  called  heaves,  and  although  they  are  usually 
for  a  few  feet  or  fisithoms  only,  yet  some  cases  are  on  record  where  the  discordances  are  as 
much  as  20,  SO,  or  40  fathoms,  and  in  one  instance  72  fathoms.  It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down 
a  rule  for  finding  again  the  second  portion,  but  it  is  perhaps  rather  more  frequent  to 
discover  it  on  the  side  of  the  obtuse  angle  formed  at  the  intersection  than  on  the  acute.  It 
is  obvious  that  on  whatever  portion  of  the  lode  we  approach  the  cross  veins,  the  other 
will  be  found  towards  the  same  hand ;  the  separated  portions  are  more  commonly  found 
towards  the  rieht  hand  than  the  left  lliese  heaves  are  the  most  intricate  and  **«*f>ing  pheno- 
mena with  which  the  Cornish  miners  have  to  contend. 

There  is  a  third  series  of  veins  bearing  parallel  to  the  lodes,  which  are  generally  of  small 
size,  and  consist  of  clay,  called  sUdes.  These  are  confined  to  the  slate  districts,  and  addom 
metalliferous :  they  intersect  the  lodes  on  the  lines  of  their  inclinations,  and  cut  off  the  lower 
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firom  the  upper  parts,  pn>daeing  similar  displacements  vertically  as  those  vhich  the  cross 
▼eins  occasion  horisontally. 

Taking  the  granite  and  slate  with  the  lodes  which  traverse  them,  it  appears  that 
the  largest  part  of  the  tin  ore  obtained  in  the  west  of  England  is  from  lodes  in  the  gra- 
nite, and  that  of  copper  ore  from  veins  in  the  slate,  though  the  richest  masses  of  tin  ore  yet 
discovered  have  been  in  slat^  whilst  the  bunches  of  copper  ore  found  in  the  granite  have  in 
a  few  instances  been  as  large  as  any  which  have  occurred  in  date. 

It  is  a  prevailing  and  apparently  well-founded  opinion  among  practical  miners,  that  the 
lodes  are  most  productive  near  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  slate  rocks ;  accordingly 
the  mines,  instead  of  being  irregularly  distributed  over  thefece  of  the  country,  are  clustered 
together  near  the  lines  of  these  junctions,  and  the  heaps  of  rubbish  separated  from  the 
ores  may  be  traced  in  such  situations  for  considerable  distances  on  the  lines  of  the  chief 
lodes,  rising  in  some  cases  amidst  rich  fields,  and  destroying  the  v^etation  like  streams  of 
lava  from  a  volcano. 

The  St  Just  mines  form  one  group  near  the  Land's  End,  those  near  St  Ive*s  another,  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  same  granite  mass ;  those  of  Breage  a  third,  subordinate  to  the 
granite  of  Godolphin  and  Tregoning  hills.  The  Crowan  and  Gwinear  mines  stand  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Cairn  Brea  and  Wendron  granite,  whilst  those  of  Camborne  and 
Redruth  skirt  it  on  the  north,  and  those  of  Wendron  on  the  south,  and  the  Gwennap  dis- 
trict occupies  its  eastern  flank.  In  like  manner  many  of  the  St.  Agnes  mines  are  located 
near  a  small  patch  of  granite  at  Cligger  Point ;  those  of  St  Austell  are  grouped  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Hengsborough  ffranite;  whilst  the  mines  near  Callington  and  Tavistock  are 
contiguous  to  the  Elithill  and  Dartmoor  ranges. 

Tim  Oax  is  also  found  in  deposits  generally  considered  diluvial,  mixed  with  the  debris  of 
different  rocks,  covered  with  an  alluvial  bed.  Repeated  washing  by  means  of  running 
water  being  the  chief  process  to  which  such  tin  is  subjected,  the  designation  of  stream-work 
is  oonunonly  applied  to  this  method  of  obtaining  the  ore.  In  a  solitary  instance  at  Carnon, 
this  stratum  of  tin  stuff  is  removed  by  subterraneous  excavation,  the  alluvial  bank  or  over-  ' 
burthen  being  too  thick  to  be  taken  oflf^  and  it  is  subject  likewise  to  be  covered  by  the  sea  at 
high  water. 

Mines  of  iron  and  manganese,  giving  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
fell  also  within  the  district  above  described ;  among  them  those  near  Lostwithiel  are  the 
most  important  The  ore  lies  in  a  vein,  nearly  v^tical,  and  of  an  average  thickness  of 
lO  feet  The  greater  part  of  this  mine  is  worked  open  to  the  surface^  and  the  access  to  the 
underground  part  is  by  levels :  the  greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  50  fethoms.  The 
manganese  mines,  which  are  chiefly  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  two  counties,  are  like- 
wise v^ry  superficial,  the  workings  being  seldom  carried  more  than  from  20  to  30  fethoms 
from  the  surfeoe.  Antimony  has  also  been  raised  to  some  extent,  but  the  foreign  ores  of 
this  metal  have  of  late  years  almost  monopolised  the  market,  and  very  few  persons 
are  now  employed  in  obtaining  it  The  mines  of  tin,  copper,  and  lead,  with  the  latter  of 
which  metals  silver  i»  generaOy  united*  are  those  which  present  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  mining  of  the  west  of  England. 

When  it  is  known  or  thought  probable  that  a  lode  which  will  repay  the  cost  of  working 
exists  in  a  particular  locality,  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  is  to  sink  a  shaft  vertically 
to  a  certain  depth,  which  shall  intersect  the  lode.  If  this  cannot  be  done^  a  gallery  or 
level  is  driven  or  excavated  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  in  the  assumed  direction  of  the 
lode,  and  continued  till  it  is  reached :  in  either  case,  when  reached,  a  level  is  driven  hori- 
sontally along  its  course,  the  miner  working  upwards  and  removing  the  rock  from  above. 
It  must  depend  on  the  thickness  of  the  vein  and  its  inclination,  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
excavate  any  of  the  a4joining  rock,  and  to  what  extent  Meantime  the  shaft  being  sunk 
still  deeper,  another  gallery  or  level  is  carried  alone  the  vein  or  lode,  usually  about  10 
fethoms  below  the  former,  and  the  metalliferous  stone  mtervening  between  the  two  levels  is 
subsequently  removed.  This  process  is  repeated  again  and  again,  and  as  the  workings  become 
mora  extensive  in  length,  additional  shafts  become  necessary.  Horse  and  water  power  are 
made  use  of  for  effiectmg  the  earlier  operati<»is,  but  the  steam-engine  is  employed  in  most 
of  these  mines ;  and  as  they  increase  in  depth  and  extent,  very  powerful  nuushinery  is  needed 
to  raise  the  excavated  rock  and  the  water.  Shorter  shafts,  called  winzes,  are  formed  at 
intervals  between  the  levels,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  In  proportion  to  the  dip  or 
inclination  of  the  vein,  there  must  be  an .  advance  in  a  horixontal  direction,  as  the 
depth  of  the  workings  increases,  which  renders  a  communication  necessary  from  the 
lower  levels  to  the  surfiice,  in  a  mora  direct  manner  than  can  be  furnished  by  the  shafts. 
At  a  very  early  stage  of  this  process,  a  separation  is  established  between  the  shafts  by  which 
the  men  pass  to  and  from  their  work,  and  those  in  which  machinery  is  employed.  This 
separation  is  effected  by  a  b^wrded  division  in  a  single  shaft,  or  by  devoting  two  distinct 
shafts  to  these  purposes  $  excepting  the  occasional  raising  oifmen  and  boys  in  buckets  through 
short  distances,  ladders  ara  the  universal  means  of  asc6nt  and  descent  in  these  mines. 
Many  of  the  shorter  shafts,  or  winxe$,  are  provide  with  ladders,  so  that  the  course  taken 
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bj  the  miner  is  oommoiily  not  one  <if  oontinuoiif  deeoent  and  aioent,  bat  Yaiied  bj  his 
trsyersing  at  different  intervsb  a  considerable  length  of  horixQntal  galleries^ 

Mr.  &  la  Beche  in  his  geological  report  has  estimated  the  value  of  the  mineral  exported 
produce  of  Cornwall  and  Disvon  in  18S7,  as  follows : — 

Copper  -----.-     952,855 

Tm  .--.---     415,518 

Manganese   .......       40,000 

Lead  -.---.-        a,ooo 

China-atone  and  clay  .....      43,000 

Granite        .......      24,500 

£1^478,878 

Hie  smallest  height  of  the  lef?els  in  Camon  mine  from  whieh  a  horiiontal  bed  of  tin 
stuff  is  removed  is  5  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  vein  of  ore  S  feet ;  and  the  ore  is  about 
IS  &thoms  from  the  sur&oe  of  the  ground. 

St  Ive's  Consols  well  illustrate  the  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  tin  mincsL  Hie 
smallest  h«ght  bf  the  levels  is  seldom  less  than  6  fret ;  the  thickness  of  the  bed  or  vein  of 
ore  is  from  a  few  inches  to  10  feet,  and  sometimes  more  than  double  that  in  width.  Tbe 
lodes  in  this  district  enter  the  rock  at  the  surfroe,  at  an  angle  of  50^,  60P,  or  70P,  from  1^ 
horison,  and  sometimes  almost  vertically,  and  if  productive,  from  any  given  level  ta 
another,  are  rq^arly  cut  away,  after  first  supporting  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  levd 
with  timber  frame- work  fitted  to  the  angle  of  the  lode,  which  in  few  esses  proves  otherwise 
than  completely  safe  and  secure.  The  workings  below  the  level  or  surfiwe  of  tbe  ground 
vary  firom  SO  to  147  firthoms,  and  90  fethoms  fi^m  the  adit 

in  the  Charlestown  tin  mines  the  smallest  height  of  the  levels  is  7  feet,  and  the  tfaiek- 
ness  of  the  bed  or  vein  of  ore  is  from  3  to  10  feet  In  the  copper  mines  in  the  central 
district,  in  the  United  Mines  for  instance,  the  levels  in  the  ancient  workings  do  not 
exceed  5  feet  high  and  9  feet  wide ;  but  those  made  recently  are  about  7  feet  high  and 
4  feet  wide.  The  veins  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  vary  finnn  1  inch  to  9  feet  wide : 
the  ores  are  got  from  between  40  to  220  fethoms  from  the  surfece.  In  the  Consolidated 
Mines  of  this  district,  the  deepest,  the  snuUest  height  of  the  level  is  6  feet,  and  width 
94  feet :  the  openings  in  the  platform,  from  one  ladder  to  the  other,  18  by  19  inches;  the 
thickness  of  the  vein  of  ore  varies  considerably,  sometimes  being  8  fieet,  at  others  a  fi^w 
inches  only.  The  veins  *do  not  incline  much  fix>m  the  perpendicular,  and  consequoitly  the 
levels  are  driven  6  feet  high,  and  the  ground  above  is  worked  afterwards.  The  ore  is  sometimes 
found  nearer  the  surfece  than  the  adit  level ;  but  in  general  it  is  worked  firom  90  fetNnns 
from  the  surfece,  to  the  980  feihom  level  below  the  adit,  the  deepest  point  being  nearly 
300  fethoms  firom  the  surfeea 

In  the  large  copper  mines  of  the  Levant  in  the  western  district,  the  hmgfat  of  all  the 
levds  is  6  l»3t,  and  firom  thence  to  the  next  level  10  fiOhoms  or  60  feet;  the  thickness 
or  width  of  the  whole  vein,  where  the  ore  is  found,  is  on  an  average  about  4  feet*  The 
vein,  almost  perpendicular,  having  a  small  declination  only,  is  worked  by  the  side  at  first 
and  taken  down  afterwards.  The  adit  or  sea  level  is  SO  fethoms  under  the  auifeei^  and 
the  ore  in  work  firom  70  to  930  firthoms  below  the  adit 

In  the  Eastern  Cornwall  district,  the  Fowey  Consols  copper  mine  is  the  moat  con> 
siderable ;  the  smallest  hei^t  of  the  levels  is  not  less  than  6  fi»et,  and  often  7  feet  or  motc^ 
where  air.pipes  are  required  for  ventilation.  There  are  no  horseways  in  these  Cornish 
mines;  tbe  twenty  lodes  vary  in  thickness  fiom  8  feet  to  only  a  few  inches.  When  tbe 
lodes  are  perpendicular,  and  of  a  sufficient  size  tat  the  levels  to  be  driven,  they  do  not  cut 
away  any  of  the  overlay  or  underlay,  as  the  lode  is  very  rarely  perpendicular.  The 
air  of  these  shafts  and  levels  is  more  condensed  than  that  on  the  surfeee^  with  a 
temperature  higher  in  proportion  to  the  depth.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
gas  except  carlx>nio  acid  is  generated  fiom  the  strata  in  these  mines :  where  they  have 
been  carried  beneath  beds  of  alluvium,  which  are  periodically  submerged*  some  of  tbe 
inflammable  compounds  of  hydrogen  are  at  times  emitted.  The  natural  temperature  at 
different  depths,  and  in  different  strata,  is  given  by  Mr.  Henwood,  who  pereonally 
inspected  900  mines  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  made  several  hundred  observations 
on  the  temperature  of  the  streams  of  water  which  flowed  fitom  the  unbroken  rodui  * 

Depth  in  Fathoms.  In  SUte.  In  Granite. 

Surfece  to  50                         -            -     57^  Fahr.  «  .  -     51  <€<^ 

50tolOO  -             -             -61*3-  .  .  -     55-8 

100         to  150  .             .             -     68            .  -  -  .     6S'5 

150        to  200  -  -  -     78 

900  and  upwards  ...     85-6        •  .  .  -     81  'S 

When  work  is  carried  on,  there  is  of  course  a  rapid  exchange  of  oxygen  for  carbonic 
•flid,  by  means  of  the  respiration  of  the  minen^  the  burning  of  candle^  and  the  blasting 
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which  takes  place ;  when  the  gases  generated  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  are  diifuscd 
a  thick  smoke  fills  the  shaft  or  level.  The  following  analysis  shows  the  extent  of  impurity 
of  the  air  in  the  places  in  which  the  men  are  employed. 

From  eighteen  samples  the  summary  of  the  analysis  was,  oxygen  17'067,  carbonic  acid 
OSS,  nitrogen  82*848,  and  in  one  instance  the  quantity  of  oxygen  was  reduced  to  14*51, 
and  in  another  the  carbonic  acid  was  0'2S.  These  results  exhibit  a  lessening  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  vital  ingredient  of  the  air  from  its  usual  per  centwe,  SI,  and  an  increase  in  a 
directly  noxious  ingredient,  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  0O5,  its  ordmary  amount,  calculated  to 
produce  eflfects  sufficiently  iiQurious  to  those  who  for  hours  together  inhale  such  a  fluid. 

Ventilation  is  produeed  by  the  sinking  of  various  shafts  at  short  intervals,  beneath  the 
lowest  levels,  and  estiAlishing  free  connnunication  between  them  as  speedily  as  possible. 
But  no  method  hiAerto  introduced  is  adequate  to  maintaining  the  air  in  a  state  of  purity ; 
every  mine  is  more  or  less  wet,  as  it  constitutes  a  receptacle  for  the  waters  permeating 
the  strata  through  which  it  passes. 

T%e  AdU  is  the  drain  through  which  the  water,  lying  above  its  level,  and  a  great  part  of 
that  raised  by  machinery,  is  discharged.  One  or  more  of  the  deepest  shafts  are  appro- 
priated as  wdls,  frtnn  whence  the  water  is  raised  by  steam  power,  a  preliminary  process 
involving  the  greatest  difficulty  and  outlay  connected  with  the  working  of  many  mines. 
Such  a  well  or  pit  at  the  bottom  of  the  engine  shaft  is  called  the  tmnp,  and  when  the  water 
has  been  so  far  removed  as  to  admit  of  the  workings  being  carried  on  in  the  lowest  levels, 
it  is  sud  to  be  in  fork.     Mines  in  slate  axe  generally  more  wet  than  those  in  granite. 

Whoi  the  mine  is  situated  near  the  coast,  its  drain  or  adit  generally  opens  on  the  surface, 
at  a  point  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  when  inland  the  deepest  valley  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  plaee  of  its  discharge.  In  some  cases  a  large  common  adit  has  been 
driven  a  little  above  high  water  into  the  centre  of  an  upland  mining  district,  and  the  separate 
adits  of  the  several  mines  opened  into  this  general  drain.  In  many  mines  a  large  quantity 
of  water  is  constantly  poured  through  the  interstices  and  fissures  of  the  strata,  and  it  is  oflen 
at  a  temperature  so  much  lower  than  that  of  the  air  in  which  the  miners  are  at  work,  that 
they  are  subject  to  very  serious  chiUs  from  this  cause. 

Ladders  are  the  universal'  means  of  ascent  and  descent,  the  distance  between  the  levels 
being  generally  60  feet ;  a  single  laddtf  in  former  times  reached  from  one  to  the  other,  but 
the  most  usuid  length  at  present  is  from  4  to  5  fiithoms.  In  the  perpendicular  shafts  the 
inclination  is  commonly  such  that  the  ladder  may  nearly  traverse  the  breadth  of  the  shaft  ; 
fitnn  18  to  91  inches  in  the  fiithom  is  the  inclination  which  experience  has  determined  to 
be  the  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  miner,  being  that  which  enables  him 
to  stand  upright  on  the  ladder  with  the  1^  clear  from  the  stave  above,  so  that  the  effi>rt  is 
divided  between  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  The  distance  between  the  staves 
is  generally  12  inches,  in  some  old  ladders  they  were  14  inches  apart,  but  10  inches  is 
found  the  best  fat  fiieilitating  the  climbing,  by  which  one-fourth  of  the  labour  is 
estimated  to  be  saved.  The  staves  are  of  wood,  though  iron  is  in  some  instances  preferred, 
in  others  it  becomes  slippery  and  rough  fhmi  the  corrosive  action  of  water  impregnated 
with  copper,  &c.  Each  ladder  usually  terminates  on  a  soS!tir  or  platform,  which  leads  to 
that  bdow,  which  is  generally  placed  parallel  to  that  above ;  trap  doors  are  provided 
over  each  man-hole  to  prevent  accidents,  but  dosing  them  obstructs  the  free  ventilation. 

The  principal  took  used  by  the  miners  are  pUka  for  working  the  nxsks,  hortrt  and  maBets 
for  making  the  holes  for  blasting ;  these  are  often  sent  up  and  down  in  the  bucket  (AiftUe) 
in  which  the  ore  or  rubbish  is  drawn  to  the  sur&ce,  but  the  miner  very  commonly  carries  with 
him  from  10  to  20  lbs.  weight  of  tools,  there  bein^  a  constant  necessity  for  hardening  and 
sharpening  them,  which  is  done  at  the  smith's  shop ;  in  some  mines  this  is  established  un- 
derground^  which  is  very  advantageous,  the  weight  of  coal  sent  down  being  only  one-fortieth 
of  that  of  the  tools  sent  up. 

The  dress  of  the  miner  is  of  woollen,  consisting  generally  of  trowsers,  shirt,  and  jacket ; 
he  does  not  wear  stockings,  but  puts  on  a  pair  of  thick  shoes,  and  covers  his  head  with  a 
strong  felt  cap,  hemispherical  on  the  crc^wn,  and  broad-brimmed,  about  2  pounds  in  weight ; 
on  this  he  usually  sticks  his  candle  by  means  of  a  lump  of  clay,  attaching  another  to  a 
button.  These  habiliments  are,  unless  the  miner  lives  near  at  hand,  usually  kept  at  the 
mines  in  the  changing-houses,  where  the  ordinary  dress  is  left  until  he  comes  up  from  his 
work. 

The  great  body  of  the  miners  underground  are  employed  in  excavating  the  rock, 
whether  for  the  sinking  of  shafU,  the  driring  of  levels,  or  the  removing  of  the  veins  of 
ore,  which  operations  require  the  almost  constant  application  of  the  explosive  force  of 
gunpowder.  The  greatest  part  of  the  work  consists  in  heating  the  borer,  that  is,  in  driving 
an  iron  cylinder  terminating  in  a  wedge-shaped  point,  by  blows  with  a  heavy  hammer 
(mallet),  whilst  it  is  turned  by  another  hand.  The  necessity  or  advantage  of  making 
the  hole  in  a  particular  direction  often  constrains  the  miner  to  assume  every  variety  of 
posture;  he  is  even  compiled  at  times  to  lie  on  his  side.  When  the  rock  has 
been  boced  to  a  suffioient  depth,  the  charge  is  introduced  and  rammed  down  with  a 
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iampit^  iron*  a  particular  clay  being  used  for  wadding,  a  certain  length  of  safety  fiue 
keeping  up  the  communication  with  the  powder  ;  when  6re  b  applied  the  minen  retire  till 
the  explosion  has  taken  place.  It  is  not  often  that  the  safety  fuse  misses  fire,  but  aocidenta 
now  and  then  arise  from  its  burning  more  slowly  than  usual,  which  may  occur  from  too 
tight  ramming  down,  when  the  impatience  of  the  miner  induces  him  too  early  to 
examine  into  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  the  explosion  takes  place  before  he  withdraws. 
After  the  blasting  the  pick  comes  into  requisition  for  the  removal  of  the  partially  separated 
angular  pieces  of  rock;  in  soft  ground  the  use  of  gunpowder  is  only  occasionally  r»» 
quired.  These  works  are  done  by  The  piece;  the  miner  contracts  to  excavate  the 
*  rock  in  a  certain  situation  at  so  much  per  solid  fethom ;  this  is  denominated  tui-worh  j  or 
he  undertakes  to  excavate  the  vein,  and  to  fit  the  ore  for  the  market,  at  the  price  of  so  mudi 
in  the  pound  of  the  sum  for  which  the  ore  is  sold ;  then  it  is  called  tribmU.  Both  these 
contracts  are  to  a  certain  extent  speculative ;  but  whilst  the  former  involves  only  the  un« 
certainty  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  in  these  strata  is  not  ordinarily  great,  the  latter 
b  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  vein,  as  well  as  on  its  size  and  richness,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly variable  in  the  migority  of  mines ;  the  consequence  is,  that  while  the  tmt-worimtm 
receives  pay  approaching,  in  the  regularity  of  amount,  to  that  of  the  daily  labourer,  the 
tribtiter  is  on  one  occasion  absolutely  a  loser,  and  on  another  receives  a  sum  unusually  large 
for  a  person  in  his  rank  of  life ;  he  is  in  feet  a  co-adventurer  with  the  owners,  but  one  who 
risks  nothing  but  his  time  and  labour. 

The  methods  by  which  the  contracts  are  let  tends,  however,  to  equalise,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  average  monthly  earnings  during  periods  of  considerable  length  ;  at  certain 
stated  times,  generally  at  an  interval  of  two  months*  the  work  to  be  done  in  difierent 
levels  is  put  up  to  be  contracted  for.  Each  place  of  work  (pitch)  requires  a  certain  number 
of  men  and  boys,  determined  by  the  agent,  the  partnerships  between  the  individuals  being 
entirely  voluntary.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  who  are  employed  in  a  particular  mine 
are  generally  present  on  these  occasions ;  at  any  rate  one  of  each  parly  is  there  to  com- 
pete for  the  contract  The  agent,  who  acts  as  auctioneer,  commonly  standing  in  the 
window  of  the  counting-house  of  the  mine,  names  a  particular  place  of  work,  as  the  140 
West  vf  Doctoft  Shaft ;  some  one  immediately  names  a  price,  and  in  a  great  mjuority  of 
cases  this  u  one  of  the  party  who  has  been  working  in  the  place  in  question,  and  no  one 
underbids  him,  but  the  agent  states  a  lower  pricey  which  is  accepted.  Where  the  contract 
is  taken  by  the  party  which  had  it  before,  it  is  generally  throughout  the  mining  districts 
a  rule  not  to  disturb  those  who  have  been  in  possession  of  a  pitch :  it  is  the  assurance 
springing  from  this,  which  sometimes  induces  a  party  of  miners  wh«i  a  new  pitch,  one 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  worked,  is  set  up,  to  take  it  for  notliing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
They  expect  to  establish  themselves  in  the  mine,  and  on  the  next  setting  day,  they  pro- 
bably obtain  a  remunerating  price. 

There  is  of  course  an  opposition  of  interests  between  the  owners,  whom  the  agent 
rcpresMits,  and  the  labourers,  and  the  object  of  the  latter  is  to  make  the  former  believe  the 
ground  harder,  and  the  veins  poorer  than  they  are.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  hia  owii 
judgment  on  these  points  by  an  accurate  examination  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  aeMui^, 
and  fixes  his  price  for  the  most  part  so  that  average  wages  may  be  gained  by  the  men. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  where  a  tribute  pitch  is  at  present  poor,  he  must  be  cautious  in 
giving  a  higher  price,  as  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  a  n^id  increase  in  the  aze  <^  the 
lode,  and  the  value  of  its  produce.  The  contracts  are  generally  good  fitim  one  setting-day 
to  another,  or  for  two  months ;  but  longer  terms  are  often  given,  where  the  work  to  be 
done  is  known  to  be  of  equable  value. 

The  setting-day  is  usually  the  pay-day  likewise;  accounts  are  given  to  each  party, 
stating  the  value  of  their  work,  and  the  deducticMis  to  be  made  from  it.  The  sum  due  to 
the  eoneem  is  received  by  one  of  its  members,  and  divided  afterwards  among  them.  One 
ccHisiderable  item  in  these  bills  is  what  is  called  the  se&suf,  which  is  an  advance  made  cm 
aeommt  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  contract,  for  Uie  subsistenee  of  the  men  and 
payment  of  the  boys.  Its  amount  is  commonly  determined  by  the  value  of  tne  work 
already  done :  but  in  some  mines  the  sum  advaqced  is  always  nearly  the  same,  and  where 
the  men  are  relied  upon  for  continuing  at  their  work,  this  pay  is  allowed  for  a  number  of 
successive  months,  until  at  length  their  contract  becomes  more  profitable,  and  they  are 
enabled  to  discharge  the  arrears. 

The  most  common  ore  of  copper  is  the  yellow  sulphuret  (bini^unt),  or  rather  copper 
pyrites,  which  is  frequently  combined  with  stony  matter,  blenide,  galena,  mundic,  oxide  of 
tin,  wolfram,  and  other  substances  in  a  smaller  degree. .  The  existence  of  either  of  these  ia 
matter  of  consideration  for  the  amdter,  in  making  a  proper  mixture  of  ores  for  the  fumaee. 
The  smelting  of  copper  ores  in  the  West  of  Engfiind  has  been  entirely  discontinued,  it  being 
found  more  profitable  to  send  them  to  Wales,  as  a  return  frei^t  for  the  ships  bringing 
coals  to  the  mines. 

The  Onuhing  MiB  is  not  generally  adopted  on  account  of  the  difiloulty  of  bringing  the 
ore  to  exactly  the  proper  size,     llie  average  quantity  of  copper  contained  in  the  ore  ia 
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rather  less  than  9  parts  in  100;  if  it  is  pulyerised  too  finely,  which  is  difficult  to  prevent, 
especially  when  it  is  not  very  hard,  there  is  a  chance  of  loss  in.  smelting,  from  the  particles 
being  carried  up  the  chimney  by  the  force  of  the  draughts.  For  tliia  reason  copper  ore,  which 
has  been  pulverised  in  the  stamping  miU,  generally  selk  rather  lower  than  the  other  ores. 

In  tin  and  lead  ores  there  is  also  danger  from  the  same  cause  as  well  as  some  loss,  as 
they  contain  about  two-thirds  of  their  weight  of  metal  when  they  are  put  into  the  fur- 
nace. The  other  ores  of  copper  are  found  in  comparatively  such  small  quantities  that  the 
large  operation  in  preparing  them  for  sale  scarcely  ^pUes.  The  Grtff  Ore,  chiefly  a 
sulphuret  with  a  small  admixture  of  iron,  is  the  second  in  importance,  but  relatively  of  rare 
occurrence.  It  requires  no  difference  of  treatment  from  that  of  the  richer  portions 
of  the  bisulphuret.  The  black  ores,  of  which  but  a  very  snudl  quantity  is  found  (usually 
oxide  of  copper),  are  permitted  to  touch  the  water  as  httle  as  possible,  as  they  are  often 
found  in  particles  so  fine  as  easily  to  be  carried  off  by  a  small  stream. 

There  is  probably  no  metal  which  exists  in  so  few  varieties  as  tin:  except  a  littYe 
BwfyhMret,  which  has  been  found  in  combination  with  sulphuret  of  copper,  all  the  tin  ore  is 
in  the  state  of  oxide.  The  tin  and  copper  are  sometimes  so  intimately  mixed  in  the 
ore,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  them,  that  it  becomes  a  subject  of  debate  whether  it 
should  be  sampled  as  copper  ore,  or  carried  to  the  smelting-house  as  tin.  Tlie  tin  ores 
raised  in  the  west  of  England  are  smelted  there,  and  the  metal  is  brought  to  difierent 
degrees  of  purity  for  various  purposes. 

The  richest  stream  tin  is  not  taken  to  the  stamping  mill,  as  it  merely  requires  some  re- 
duction of  sise  to  prepare  it  for  the  furnace.  Parcek  may  be  frequently  seen,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  consist  of  small  pebbles,  just  as  they  were  found  in  the  stream,  which 
require  little  or  no  calcination.  But  with  this  exception  tin  ore  is  all  subjected  to  the 
stamping  milL  The  ore  is  in  itself  so  rich,  and  consequently  so  heavy,  that  it  is  easily 
separated  from  the  stony  particles  by  the  power  of  gravity. 

This  mode  would  not  be  advantageous  for  the  copper  ores,  as  the  trouble  of  effecting 
their  separation  would  be  fiu*  too  great ;  none  therefore  of  these  ores  are  subjected  to  the 
stamping  mill,  except  some  of  the  htdvans,  which  have  been  thrown  aside  from  the  other 
processes,  to  separate  which  pulverisation  and  subsequent  dressing  by  water  must  be 
employecL 

The  tin  ore,  which  has  connected  with  it  the  largest  quantity  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites, 
naturally  yields  the  neatest  proportion  of  arsenic.  Copper  ore  is  odcined  by  partial  de- 
composition, to  get  nd  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  contained  in  it,  and  tin  ore  to  decompose 
the  ores  of  other  metals  connected  with  it,  and  to  expel  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  they 
contain ;  afUrwards  the  tin  ores  are  taken  to  the  stamps,  and  a  series  of  washings  succeed, 
sometimes  100,  before  they  are  prepared  for  the  calcining  furnace.  The  portion  of  copper 
ores  subjected  to  similar  processes  is  comparativdy  very  small,  simple  selection  and  pulver- 
ising being  the  only  preparation  necessary. 

In  the  preparation  or  dressing  of  the  copper  ores,  the  first  st^  is  the  separation  of  the 
larger  pieces  raised  from  the  smaller  by  a  sieve  called  riddk  or  prukBe,  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  process  of  picking  the  valuable  portions  of  the  latter  from  the  worthless  succeeds ; 
and  this  is  the  work  which  fenude  children  are  first  employed  upon,  whilst  some  of  the 
youngest  boys  are  engaged  in  washing  up^  or  cleansing  the  stones  previously  to  this  selection : 
this  b  done  in  wooden  troughs,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  flows  immediately  in 
front  of  the  pickers.  The  girls  are  seated  or  half  recline  on  a  table,  and  a  small  heap 
of  the  mineral  b«ng  thrown  before  them,  they  select  and  it  put  into  a  basket,  or  otherwise 
separate  the  valuable  pieces,  and  throw  back  the  others  into  what  are  called  the  boxes, 
whence  they  are  wheeled  by  boys  to  a  large  heap,  which  is  again  subjected  to  examination. 
This  picking  is  carried  on  under  a  shed  {hvtch)j  open  on  both  sides,  for  the  convenience 
of  washing  in  front,  and  of  the  carrying  away  the  rejected  portion  at  the  back. 

The  Riddling,  mentioned  as  the  first  part  of  the  Reparation  of  the  larger  from  the  smaller 
pieces  of  ose^  is  performed  by  girls  of  sixteen  years  old  or  more :  the  very  large  masses 
are  broken  or  ragged  by  men;  those  somewhat  smaller  are  tpdUed  by  stout  girls  with 
long-handled  hammers,  much  in  the  way  in  which  the  larger  pieces  of  stone  are'  broken  for 
the  r^air  of  roads.     The  riddHng  and  apalHng  are  performed  in  the  open  air. 

The  fragments  are  next  to  be  cobbed;  this  process  is  performed  by  girls,  who  are 
seated  a  little  above  the  ground  with  an  iron  anvil  at  their  side;  they  break  the  stones 
with  a  short-handled  hammer,  to  about  the  size  usual  in  the  repair  of  roads,  rejecting 
as  they  proceed  the  worthier  and  very  inferior  parts.  The  stones  of  ore  are  now  taken 
to  be  bruised  or  buehed,  where  the  further  reduction  of  sizes  is  effected  by  the  mill, 
called  a  crusher  or  grinder,  now  employed  in  pulverising  of  probably  full  half  the  copper  ores 
raised.  The  manual  process  of  bucking  consists  of  pulverising  by  a  sort  of  combined  move- 
ment of  percussion  and  trituration  the  pieces  of  ore  already  reduced  to  the  weight  of  an 
ounce  or  two,  being  chiefly  those  brought  from  the  cobl)ers ;  this  b  done  with  a  broad 
square  hammer  2  or  3  pounds  in  weight,  worked  with  both  hands,  or  sometimes  with  one 
only,  whibt  the  other  b  employed  in  sweeping  the  ore  within  convenient  range ;  the  buckcr 
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stands  by  a  sort  of  counter,  having  iron  anvils  let  into  it  at  intervals.  The  pulverised  ore 
is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  swept  up  and  measured  into 
barrows,  for  each  of  which  a  certain  price  is  paid.'  The  substitute  for  this  method  of  puL- 
verising  copper  ores  is  the  crushing>mill ;  this  consists  of  two  parallel  cylinders  of  iron  placed 
nearly  in  contact,  one  of  which  is  made  to  revolve,  whilst  the  other  is  fixed  so  as  only  to 
yield  to  great  pressure :  the  stones  of  ore  thrown  in  from  above  are  grouod  between  Uiese 
rollers,  and  a  cylindrical  sieve  is  placed  beneath,  which  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45*^, 
and  turning  on  its  axis,  allows  the  particles  which  have  bepn  sufficiently  pulverised  to  paiv 
through  its  holes,  whilst  the  larger  pieces  fidl  out  at  the  bottom  and  are  refcumed  to  tbe 
tniil.  The  working  of  this  machine  is  attended  with  tbe  suspension  in  the  air  of  a  greait 
quantity  of  mineral  dust,  often  of  a  very  suffocating  nature ;  when  inhaled  even  cursorily  it  is 
found  to  produce  ill  effects  upon  the  lungs;  the  ores  are  wetted  for  the  purpose  at 
lessening  the  escape  of  this-  dust,  and  any  consequent  loss.  A  fturther  separation  of  Uie 
more  valuable  part  of  the  pulverised  ore  is  effected  by  the  process  called  jigging,  which 
consists  of  keeping  the  whole  of  the  mineral  particles  suspended  in  water,  for  a  time 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  subsidence  of  the  more  ponderous  portion ;  this  is  done  by  the 
agitation  of  the  water  in  the  sieve  in  whidb  the  broken  ore  is  placed;  the  more  finely 
pulverised  part  passes  tlirougfa  the  interstices  of  the  sieve,  and  the  heavier  pieoes  of 
larger  size  occupy  the  bottom,  sufficiently  separated  to  admit  of  the  li^t  and  worthless 
stone  being  removed  from  the  top  with  a  piece  of  wood.  Hie  agitation  of  tbe  water  was 
formerly  produced  by  hand  labour,  and  in  many  instances  boys  are  employed  at  this 
work  :  the  jigger  is  obliged  to  bend  forward  over  the  water,  across  which  he  generally  strides 
and  shakes  the  neve  (usually  14  or  8  feet  in  diameter)  beneath  the  surfooe  of  die  water; 
when  the  separation  of  the  several  portions  of  the  mineral  is  judged  to  be  efficeted,  the  sieve 
is  lifted  out  and  the  reftise  removed. 

Machinery  has  superseded  this  process  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  works :  two  methods 
are  in  use,  by  one  of  which  a  succession  of  sieves  are  kept  in  motion  under  water,  by  means 
of  a  connection  with  a  water-wheel  or  steams-engine ;  uid  in  the  other,  the  water  itself  in 
which  a  number  of  sieves  are  immersed,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  by  the  motion  of  a  body 
in  the  centre.  Whichever  of  these  contrivances  is  adopted,  the  only  manual  operatiwis  required 
are  the  supply  of  the  mineral,  and  the  removal  of  the  worthless  portions  from  the  surfiwe. 
The  inferior  portions  of  the  copper  ores,  fipom  whidi  the  meteUiferoas  particles  esnnot 
be  extracted  by  the  methods  described,  is  subjected  to  the  stamping  rnXB^  as  are  almost  all 
the  ores  of  tin ;  the  mineral  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  these  heavy  hammers  to  a  fine 
powder,  which  is  carried  by  a  stream  of  water  through  the  perforations^  made  in  a  set  of 
plates  of  iron  surrounding  tbe  boxes  in  which  the  stamps  work.  A  series  <^  washings  of 
this  powder  succeeds,  the  principle  of  which  is  the  carrying  off  the  lighter  particles  by  a 
current  of  water  of  graduated  power,  and  allowing  the  mwe  ponderous  to  remain  and 
subside.  Ttte  number  of  these  washings,  amounting  in  some  tin  mines  to  about  100  from 
first  to  last,  causes  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girk.  The  operations 
called  trunkh^f  huddling,  &c.,  chiefly  fidl  to  the  lot  of  the  former,  together  with  the  dear- 
ing  out  of  the  slime  pits,  in  which  the  mineral  mud  is  collected,  and  wheeling  this  slime 
for  further  dressing,  all  of  which  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  Hie  more  *^<»1irstth 
manipulations  are  generally  intrusted  to  females:  among  these  what  is  called >$«aiui^  in 
some  districts,  and  recking  or  racking  in  others,  employs  a  great  number ;  in  tlus  the  girl 
stands  at  the  side  of  a  very  shallow  wooden  firame  inclined  at  a  moderate  angle,  and  open 
at  the  foot :  at  the  head  oS  this,  on  a  ledge  more  or  less  raised,  a  portion  of  the  mcial> 
liferous  mud  is  extended,  and  being  divided  by  a  light  rake,  a  gentle  stream  of  water  is 
allowed  to  find  its  way  tiirough  it,  and  to  carry  it  gradually  to  the  firame  bdow ;  by  a 
skilful  direction  of  the  current,  the  lighter  portion  is  carried  off  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
heavier  is  thrown  beneath  the  firame  by  tilting  it  into  a  vertical  direction  upon  the 
pivot  upon  which  it  hangs,  and  throwing  water  with  the  shovel  upon  its  suifoee  to 
wash  off  any  portion  which  might  adhere  to  it.  The  tin  ores,  after  these  successive 
cleanings,  are  removed  to  the  calcining  fomace,  and  are  subjected  to  several  ftirther 
wasliings :  in  some  of  these  the  girls  sit  within  and  at  the  lower  part  of  a  long  wooden 
trough,  and  direct  the  genUe  current  of  water  with  a  light  brush  or  feather  over  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  ore. 

SampUng  is  finally  preparing  and  dividii^  the  ores  for  sale :  this  division  into  separate 
parcels  Ls  done  by  femsdes;  the  general  heap,  containing  some  hundred  tons,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  pairs  of  girls  with  handbarrows,  which  are  filled  from  the  edge 
of  the  heap  by  a  party  stationed  round  in  a  regular  succesnon,  directed  by  a  girl  appointed 
to  the  post ;  the  barrows  are  then  carried  off  rapidly,  as  the  germs  of  a  certain  number  of 
distinct  parcels,  and  to  each  of  these  a  barrow-full  is  added  in  r^ular  order,  so  that  the 
total  number  in  every  one  is  the  same :  those  who  fill  the  barrows  exchange  places  after  a 
time  with  those  who  carry  them ;  the  latter  have  during  thor  turn  l^  hs  the  harder  work, 
the  harrows  usually  containing  about  1^  cwt. 

Iron.  —  The  ores  of  iron  are  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  mineral  kingdom,  in 
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ercry  part  of  the  globe,  and  ai^  fimnd  in  small  qtiantitiea  in  some  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies,  in  several  mineral  waters,  and  in  every  soil ;  it  is  also  met  with  in  combination  with 
sulpbiur  and  with  several  acids.  It  is  of  a  bluish  grey  colour,  and  a  dull  fibrous  fracture, 
etBpM»  of  being  brought  to  a  brilliant  polish ;  it  is  fusible  at  a  white  heat,  is  extremely 
ductile,  but  cannot  be  hammered  into  very  thin  plates.  It  is  the  most  tenacious  as  well 
as  the  hardest  of  the  malleable  metals.  It  is  oxidated  by  air  and  by  water,  and  by 
many  other  acids ;  but  air  in  a  dry  state,  or  water  free  from  ur  and  acid,  exert  but  little 
influence  over  it ;  the  rust  being  occasioned  by  an  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  It  is 
easily  moulded  into  any  shape,  drawn  into  wires  of  the  greatest  fineness  and  strength, 
rolled  into  sheeta  or  plates,  hardened  or  softened,  welded  by  heat  and  rendered  permanently 
magnetic,  and  converted  into  tools  of  every  descripti<Mi ;  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
limit  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and  it  may  be  justly  considered  as 
the  most  naefiil  of  all  the  metals  :  its  specific  gravity  is  7*77.  It  is  obtained  in  England 
principally  from  the  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  coal  formation,  which  usually  yields  about 
30  per  cent  of  cast  metal,  or  sometimes  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 

The  carbonate  of  iron  consists  of  two  varieties,  the  e&mpaei  and  the  tparry.  The 
compact  comprises  most  of  the  clay  iron-stones,  and  those  found  In  the  coal  measures  of  a 
flat  spheroidal  form ;  its  eolour  is  either  a  ydlowish  brown,  brick  red,  or  reddish  grey, 
with  a  fivcture  dos^grained ;  it  yields  a  yellowish  brown  powder  ;  it  will  not  effervesce 
with  either  of  the  acids,  and  it  has  a  slightly  argillaceous  smell  when  breathed  upon.  The 
slsity  day  between  the  seams  of  coal  affords  abundant  supply  of  this  ore ;  it  is  frequently 
found  in  continnous  beds,  sometimes  18  inches  in  thickness.  The  sparry  carbonate  of 
iron  has  a  lamellar  fracture,  a  ydlowish  grey  colour  or  brownidi  red ;  it  slightly  effervesces 
with  nitric  add,  and  changes  to  a  reddish  brown:  its  primitive  form,  when  crystal- 
lised, is  an  obtuse  rhomboid,,  and  the  crystab  often  contain  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
This  ore  is  found  in  the  mountuns  of  gneiss,  in  combination  or  mixed  with  quarts, 
copper  pyrites,  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  lime  of  different  varieties.  Natural  steel  is 
produced  firom  it,  and  in  Ei^land  and  Scotland  it  produces  firom  SO  to  S3  per  cent,  of  cast 
metaL 

The  richest  specimoi,  analysed  by  Dr.  Colquhoan,  which  had  a  specific  gravity  of  305, 
gave,  in  100  parts. 

Carbonic  acid      ... 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Lime  -  -  -  - 

Magnesia  ... 

^ica  .  .  »  . 

Alumina  ... 

Peroxide  of  iron  ... 

Carbonaceous  matter 


8517 

53-03 

3*33 

1*77 

1*4 

•63 

*«3 

3-03 

1^1 

lOOOO 

and  its  contents  in  metallic  iron  were  41  -25. 

Three-fourths  of  the  iron  manufiictured  in  Great  Britain  is  obtained  horn  the  coal  fidds 
of  Dudley  and  South  Wdes ;  the  former  is  very  fiivourably  situated,  as  the  ore,  the  limestone 
flux,  and  the  day  for  making  fire-bricks,  are  all  obtained  with  the  coaL  At  Mertbyr  Tydvil 
in  Wdes,  the  iron-stone  is  found  in  abundance  in  about  sixteen  beds  of  slate  clay,  in  nodules 
of  various  sise,  both  bdow  and  above  the  coal  seams ;  in  this  district  there  are  upwards 
of  thirty  blast  ftirnaces,  and  the  iron  is  chiefly  converted  into  bars. 

Oftke  Auay  of  hen  Ores. — To  obtain  dl  the  iron  contained  in  the  or^  it  must  be  first 
deoxidised,  and  the  temperature  so  raised  that  the  metds  and  earths  will  melt,  when  a 
button  of  iron  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  ;  to  efibct  this,  and  to  overcome 
any  refractory  earth,  borax  is  usudly  added  as  a  flux,  taking  care  that  the  ore  is  findy 
powdered  before  being  mixed  with  it ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  crucible  whidi  is  previously 
coated  or  lined  with  £urd-rammed  damp  charcod  dust.  The  ore  and  flux  is  dso  covered 
with  the  same  tiM<»riAl.  The  crucible  is  then  dosed  with  a  wdl-luted  lid  and  flre-day, 
and  placed  in  a  ftimace,  where  the  heat  should  be  moderate  at  first,  in  order  that  the 
moisture  of  the  damp  charcod  should  be  dowly  passed  ofi^  and  the  deoxidation  completed. 
T\nA  is  effected  within  the  hour,  when  more  fire  is  applied  until  a  white  heat  is  obtuned, 
which  is  kept  up  for  a  qiuurter  of  an  hour ;  the  crudble  bdnff  then  allowed  to  cool,  the 
button  of  cast-iron  is  weighed,  and  the  result  denotes  the  qudity  of  the  ore  frt>m  which  it 
has  been  obtained.  This  method  of  assaying  is  called  the  dry  way,  and  requires  a  tempe- 
rature of  1500  of  Wedgewood. 

To  effect  the  assay  in  ih^lmmidwaf  100  grains  of  the  ore,  findy  powdered,  are  digested 
with  nUro-^nuriatic  acid,  when,  of  the  numerous  compounds  mixed  with  the  iron,  silica  or 
dumina  will  alone  be  thrown  down.     Any  effervescence  that  takes  place  in  the  cold  dilute 
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indicatet  by  the  lorn  of  weight  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  gas  whidi  baa  oacapcd. 
contents  are  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  digested  in  water,  wh«i  the  silica  b  alone 
found  insoluble.  The  solution  somewhat  acidulated,  and  oxalate  of  *i*tt»wiHiit  added,  the 
lime  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  oxalate.  Alumina  and  the  oxide  of  iron  are  also 
precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  manganese  may  be  thrown  down  by  hydrosulplutret  of 
potash,  and  the  maonesia  by  carbonate  of  soda.  The  red  oxide  of  iron  eootains  69-S4  of 
metal,  and  30*66  of  oxygen. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  100  parts  without  reference  to  the  other 
materials  comprised  in  the  ore^  a  more  simple  method  may  be  adopted.  Hot  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid  is  poured  upon  the  orei  the  solution  filtered,  and  supersaturated  with  am- 
monia, when  the  iron  oxide  and  alumina  are  alone  thrown  down.  This  red  precipitate, 
digested  with  potash  lye,  gives  the  oxide  of  iron  nearly  pure. 

Native  irtm  is  occasionally  found,  and  is  considered  as  of  meteoric  origin,  in  eoneequenee 
of  its  containing  a  small  quantity  of  nickel,  the  usual  alloy  of  meteorie  stonea. 

Iron  and  Oxygtn. — ^Heat,  air,  and  moisture,  have  the  effect  of  oxidising  iron,  and  eoa- 
verting  it,  according  to  circumatanoes,  into  either  a  protoxide  or  peroxide  and  the  two 
latter  are  salifiable  bases. 

PtottKride  of  Inm  is  seldom  found  pure ;  it  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  usually  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  the  peroxide ;  it  is  obtained  by  burning  iron  in  oxygen,  which  when 
heated  red-hot  drops  in  the  state  of  oxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  tasteless^  and  of  a 
black  colour.     Its  equivalent  is  88,  and  it  contains — 

Iron     -  -  -         1         -         28         -         77-6     " 

Oxygen  -   .  .         l         .  8         -         S3'4 

1  36  lOOO 

Peroxide  of  Iron  is  in  the  state  of  a  red  powder,  when  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed  at  a 
very  high  temperature ;  the  colour  varies  according  to  the  method  adopted  to  obtain  it ; 
sometimes  it  is  of  a  yellow  brown,  which  acquires  a  darker  tint  by  heating.  Iron  rust 
consists  of  the  peroxide  in  union  with  water,  and  traces  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammxmia  are 
found  in  it,  the  acid  being  derived  firom  the  air,  the  ammonia  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
combining  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water. 

Iron  -  -        •         -         1     ,      -         28         -         70 

Oxygen  -  -         1|         -         12         -         SO 

1  40  100 

Irom  and  CaHMm, — Cast-iron  and  steel  are  bodies  which  contain  more  or  less  carbon,  and, 
as  already  observed,  it  is  from  the  carbonates  of  iron  in  a  native  state  that  the  chief  metal  b 
obtained.     The  clay  iron  ore  of  our  coal  districts  is  an  impure  protocarbonate  of  iron. 

7^  Protocarbonate  of  Iron  consists  of 

Pft>toxide  of  iron        -  -     1         -         36         -         62 

Carbonic  acid  -  -     1         -         22         -         38 

1  58  100 

Iron  unites  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions,  vie  the  protochloride  and  a  perchloridc. 

Native  Sulphureta  of  Iron.  —  Among  these  are  the  nuiffnetic  pyrites,  which  is  a  proto- 
sulphuret  of  iron,  and  the  common  pyrites,  which  is  a  bisulphuret,  crystallised  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  having  their  origin  in  a  cube ;  their  colour  is  a  brass  yellow ;  they  are 
used  to  produce  green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  and  as  a  source  of  sulphur  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  Bieu^ktiret  of  Iron  contains 

Iron  -  -  -     1         -         28         -         46-6 

Sidphur  -  -  -2-32-53-4 

1  60  100^ 

Sniphatee  of  Iron  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  ink,  Prussian  blue,  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
carbonate  of  iron. 

ProU)pho»phaU  of  Iron  is  found  native  in  the  state  of  a  blue  earthy  powder,  and  sometimes 
in  prisnuitic  crystids ;  it  is  said  to  contain 

Phosphoric  acid  -  -  •  -  -     31 

Protoxide  of  iron        -  -  -  -  -    41 

Water  -  •  -  •  -  -    88 

100 
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Iron  combiiies  with  cyanogen,  and  forms  aereral  important  eompounds,  uniting  in 
various  proportions  with  other  bodies.  Pnunem  Blue  is  a  ierrosesquicyanuret  of  iron,  and 
has  a  peeultarly  rieh  colour,  of  an  intense  blue  with  a  copper  tint  on  its  surfiuse ;  it  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  dilute  acids ;  the  anhydrous  variety  consists  of 

Iron 

Carbon 

Nitrogen 

1  430  100- 

ABoy»  of  Ircm,  — Iron  and  potassium  form  a  white  soft  alloy,  which  effenresces  in  water ; 
that  c^  iron  and  manganese  is  white,  bard,  and  brittle^  and  is  said  to  give  a  peculiar 
character  to  sted. 

SatU  of  from  are  generally  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  by  exposure  to  the  air 
becomes  of  a  reddish  brown ;  with  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium,  a  pale  or  deep  blue  preci- 
pitate ;  and  with  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  a  black  precipitate. 

TKt  Penaitt  of  Itrm,  u  the  permuriate  and  the  persulphate,  furnish  a  red  precipitate, 
when  the  solutions  are  concentrated,  upmi  the  addition  of  sulphocyanie  acid  and  the  soluble 
sulphoeyanates :  none  of  the  metals  precipitate  iron  in  a  metallic  states  sine  and  cadmium 
excepted. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  cast-iron  is  450*5  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  of  wrought 
468-8  pounds,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  former  being  *260  pounds,  and  of  the 
latter  -281.  It  has  been  found  that  93,000  pounds  upon  a  square  inch  of  wrought  iron  is 
sufficient  to  crush  it,  and  that  it  will  bear  15,000  pounds  wiUiout  any  apparent  change  in 
its  particles. 

The  quantity  of.  pig-iron,  manu&ctured  in  South  Sta£Ebrdshire  in  the  year  1839,  was  es- 
timated by  Mr.  Mushet  as  amounting  to  346,213}  tons,  and  in  Shropshire  8(^940  tons, 
being  together  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
nmterials  for  its  manufacture  are  coak,  ironstone,  and  limestone ;  the  first,  wboi  intended 
for  the  cold-blast  furnace,  previously  to  its  application,  is  made  into  coke ;  the  ironstone 
undergoes  roasting  and  calcining,  and  the  limestone  is  broken  into  small  lumps:  after 
these  operations  they  are  mixed,  or  thrown  into  the  blast  furnace^  in  certain  definite  pro- 
portions. 

J%e  Coke  is  made  by  burning  the  coal  in  large  heaps  4  or  5  feet  high  in  the  open  air,  the 
pieces  being  placed  side  by  side,  care  being  taken  tiiat  they  lie  sufficiently  loose  near  the 
ground  to  admit  of  a  free  current  beneath  them ;  these  heaps  contun  as  much  as  20  or  21 
tons.  In  some  parts  of  Staffordshire,  a  brick  funnel  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  occasional  side 
apertures,  is  carried  up  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  around  which  the  coal  or  slack  is 
heaped  and  continually  watered.  Afier  the  fire  has  been  burning  for  4  days,  the  coke  is 
sufficiently  made,  and  water  is  thrown  over  it  to  extinguish  &e  fire  and  carry  off  the 
sulphur :  2  tons  of  coal  so  treated  produce  1  ton  of  coke.  In  Shropshire  the  heaps  do  not 
generally  contain  more  than  13  or  14  tons,  and  are  suffered  to  bum  10  or  12  days,  when  a 
light  blue  lambent  fiame  makes  its  appearance ;  the  sides  are  covered  with  wet  coke  dust, 
and  afterwards  the  top. 

Caldmng  the  Irotutone. — The  ironstone  in  Staffordshire  and  Colebrook  Dald  is  argil- 
laceous. In  some  pits  it  is  in  bands  1,  2,  or  3  inches  thick,  with  measures  of  indurated 
clay,  perhaps  several  feet  thick,  between ;  in  others  it  is  in  boulders  distributed  through  a 
bed  of  indurated  clav,  or  of  clay  and  sand.  The  boulders  vary  in  sise  from  that  of  a  small 
apple  to  masses  weighing  many  hundred  weight.  The  usual  fivm  is  that4>f  a  flattened 
spheroid ;  after  the  ironstone  is  taken  out  of  tifie  pit,  it  is  laid  in  heaps  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible.  Before  calcination 
the  larger  boulders  are  broken  into  pieces  about  the  sixe  of  a  man's  fist,  that  the  fire  may 
act  equally  on  all. 

Tlie  ironstone  is  burnt  on  the  ground  like  the  coke,  a  layer  of  coals  of  several  inches  in 
height  is  laid  down  with  the  points  touching  the  ground,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  below ;  upon 
this  is  a  layer  of  ironstone  then  another  of  coals  alternately,  until  the  heap,  becoming 
narrower  with  every  layer,  terminates  in  a  point,  after  which  small  coal  is  spread  over  the 
wholes  and  fire  is  introduced  at  the  bottom :  this  gradually  spreads  along  the  ground, 
penetrating  upwards  through  the  whole  heap,  and  lambent  fiames  are  aeea.  issuing  between 
the  pieces  of  the  ironstone ;  in  ten  or  twelve  days  the  operation  may  be  completed,  and  the 
ironstone  being  cooled  is  ready  for  the  fiimace. 

The  effects  of  calcining  the  ironstone  are,  to  drive  off  first  the  remaining  water,  which 
would  materially  diminish  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  the  furnace,  and  injure  its 
quality ;  secondly,  the  sulphur,  which  would  produce  the  same  effiaet ;  thirdly,  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  adds  considerably  to  its  weight,  as  it  does  to  that  of  chalk  or  limestone.  If  the 
fire  be  continued  too  long,  the  ironstone^  and  all  metals  similarly  treated,  imbibe  oiygen, 
and  its  quality  is  ii^jured. 
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Bkat  Furnace  generally  resembles  externally  a  roiind  tower,  or  it  is  square  at  the  Itottom, 
and  circular  at  the  upper  part ;  occasionally  it  is  entirely  square,  but  in  eidier  ease  its 
internal  construction  is  the  same.  The  exterior  of  the  roof  is  fiat,  and  from  its  centre 
a  cylindrical  structure,  which  serres  as  a  chimney,  from  90  to  85  feet  high ;  it 
opening  at  the  side  called  the  filling  place*  into  which  the  oofte,  trtmstonej  and 
thrown.  In  ipany  furnaces  the  external  wall  round  the  top  is  raised  10  or  15  feet  hi^icr 
than  the  floor,  to  protect  the  people  employed  firom  the  cutting  blasts  of  the  wind.  In 
Staflfbrdshire,  when  the  ground  is  lerel,  the  blast  furnaces  rise  like  the  towers  of  an  ancient 
castle,  and  the  ascent  to  the  top  is  by  an  inclined  plane ;  the  materials  and  the  fillers  are 
sometimes  hoisted  by  the  steam-engine,  working  ropes  o^er  a  pulley  at  the  top. 

In  Shropshire  advantage  is  often  taken  of  the  difierenoe  of  level  of  the  ground,  and  the 
fumaoes  are  built  on  the  lowest  part,  so  that  the  top  may  beeven  with  the  tur&ee  above ;  fay 
such    an    arrangement 

the    materials   can    be  ^.^^^>^      '    W  / 

wheeled    and     thrown       K  7i      y^^^^^^\         ^  I^= 

into  the  furnace  without 
any  difficulty. 

In  these  fumaoes  A 
represoits  the  Kgu^ 
lating  cylinder,  8  feet 
in  diameter  and  height ; 

B,  the  floating  piston 
loaded  with  weights^ 
proportionate  to  the 
power  of  the  machine ; 

C,  the  valve,  26  inches 
long  and  1 1  inches  wide, 
by  which  the  air  is 
passed  firom  the  pump* 
ing  cylinder  into  the 
regulator:  D,  the  aper- 
ture by  which  the  blaat 
is  forced  into  the  fur- 
nace, its  pipe  being  18 
inches  in  diameter ;  the 
wider  this  can  be  made 
the  less  is  the  frictionf 
and  the  more  powerful 
the  blast;  £  it  the 
blowing  or  pumping 
cylinder,  9  feet  high, 
and  6  feet  in  diameter, 
the  piston  within  it 
having  a  stroke  of  from 
5    to   7   f^;    F,   the 

blowing  piston  with  its  valve  or  valves,  of  which  there  are  sometimes  several  distributed  over 
the  suifece  of  the  piston,  the  area  of  each  being  proportioned  to  the  number ;  G  is  a  pier  of 
stone  or  masonry  supporting  the  regulating  cylinder,  to  which  is  attached  the  flaaeh  and 
blowing  cylinder ;  H  is  the  safety-valve  or  cock,  by  the  simple  turning  of  which  the  blaat 
may  be  admitted  to  or  shut  off  from  the  furnace,  passing  to  a  collateral  tube  on  the  opposite 
side.  I,  the  tuyere,  by  which  the  blast  enters  the  fbmaoe ;  the  end  of  the  taper  pipe  whiefa 
approaches  the  tuyere  receives  small  pipes  of  various  diameters,  firom  2  to  3  inches,  called 
no9t  pipes ;  these  are  applied  at  pleasure,  as  the  strength  and  velocity  of  the  blaat  may 
require.  K,  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  2  feet  square.  Ij,  the  top  of  the  hearth  3  feet  6  indies 
square.  K,  L,  the  height  of  the  hearth,  6  feet  6  inches ;  L  is  also  the  bottom  of  the  boshes, 
and  where  they  terminate  of  the  same  size  as  the  top  of  the  h«irth,  only  the  forin&r  is  round 
and  the  latter  square.  M,  the  top  of  the  boshes,  12  feet  diameter,  and  8  feet  perpendicular 
height.  N,  the  top  of  the  furnace  at  which  the  materials  are  charged,  commonly  3  feet 
diameter ;  M  N,  the  internal  cavity  of  the  furnace,  from  the  top  of  the  boshes  upwards, 
SO  feet  high ;  NK,  total  height  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  furnace,  44|  feet.  GO,  the 
lining  ;  this  is  done  in  the  nicest  manner  with  fire-bricks  made  on  purpose,  13  inches  long 
and  3  inches  thick.  P  P,  a  vacancy  round  the  outside  of  the  first  lining,  3  indiea  broad, 
and  filled  with  coal  dust ;  this  space  is  allowed  for  the  expansion  which  might  take  plaee 
in  consequence  of  the  swelling  of  the  materials  by  heat  when  descending  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace.  Q  Q,  the  second  lining,  similar  to  the  first.  R,  cast-iron  lintel,  on  which  the 
bottom  of  the  arch  is  supported.  R  S,  the  rise  of  the  arch  ;  ST,  the  height  of  the  arch  on 
the  outside,  14  feet  and  18  feet  wide.     V  V,  the  extremes  of  the  hearth,  10  feet  square ;  this 
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and  the  bosb-stones  are  always  made  from  a  ooane-gritted  freentona,  whose  fracture  presents 

large  rounded  grauis  of  quartz,  connected  by  a  cement  less  pure.     The  height  of  the  entire 

furnace  is  55  feet,  and  its  diameter  at  bottom  38  feet. 

The  cost  of  a  pair  of  blast  furnaces  in  the  Dudley  district  is  about  180021 ;  when  40  feet 

in  height  they  require  for  their  construction  160,000  bricks,  3900  fire-bricks,  anfl  825  boshes. 

A  furnace  50  or  60  feet  in  height  will  produce  60  or  70  tons  of  cast-iron  per  week ;  from 

50  to  55  feet  high,  60  tons ;  and  two  of  45  feet  in  h^ht  together,  100  tons.     S^  tons  of 

coal,  including  the  coal  of  calcination,  are  required  to  obtain  a  ton  of  cast-iron,  and  the 

workmen's  wages  amount  to  about  15  shillings ;  14)  tons  of  coke,  16  of  roasted  ore,  and 

6|  tons  of  limestone,  bang  thrown  into  the  iurnaoe  every  24  hours,  allow  a  run  of  7  tons 

of  pig-iron  erery  12  hours.     In  many  parts  of  Wales  these  frimaces  are  of  much  larger 

dimensions ;  that  at  the  Plymouth  iron  works  at  Dufiryn,  near  Merthyr,  is  18  feet  in  diameter 

in  the  boshes,  and  10  feet  at  _____^ 

the  top  or  filling  place,  the  ^  EE 

height    being   40  feet;    it 

contains    7000  cubic    feet, 

and  when  at  work  150  tons 

of  ignited  materials  for  the 

smelting  of  the  iron.     In 

some  of  the  largest  furnaces 

20,000  cubic  Iwt  of  atmo- 
spheric   air  is   forced  into 

them  erery  minute,   by  a 

pressure  of  1 1  lb.  upon  each 

square    foot:    their    form 

varies  in  difierent  districts, 

and    when  buik  against   a 

fide  hiU  they  bav^  a  flat  wall,  and  the  blast  is  admitted  at  the  frcmt. 

The  air  apparatus  is  put  in  motion  by  a  steam.-engine,  and  the  noise  may  be  heard  for 

many  miles ;  the  rod  is  made  to  force  down  the  piston  to  the  blowing  cylinder,  £,  when 

two  valves  open,  which  allows  the  air  to  pass  above  the  piston;  by  drawiug  it  back 

the  valves  are  shut 

by   the  pressure  of 

the  air  above  them, 

which  being  brought 

into  a  snuiUer  space 

forces      open     the 

valve :   as  the  pis- 
ton rises  air  rushes 

into  the  vessel,  and 

as  the  piston  bepns 

to  descend,  the  valve  is  shut  close  by  the  force  of  the  air.     The  heavy  weights  upon  the 

piston  now  press  it  down,  and  force  the  air  through  the  opening,  and  along  the  pipe 
with  great  violence  into  the  furnace,  with  a  constant  and  unintermitting  stream.  The 
air  in  the  furnaces  becomes  very  much  heated,  and  passes  up  with  great  force  through 
the  materials,  which  by  the  boat  are  gradually  melted,  and  slowly  subside  downwards, 
whilst  firesh  materiab  are  put  on  at  the  top ;  about  36  hours  is  the  time  that  it  takes  for 
a  charge  to  get  down  to  the  hearth.  Instead  of  the  regulator,  just  described,  several  furnaces 
have  a  large  vessel  or  a  reservoir,  made  of  plates  of  wrought-iron  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
rounded  at  each  end ;  the  usual  length  is  about  20  feet,  and  the  diameter  8  feet.  The 
air  is  forced  into  this  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  vessel,  and  passes  from  it  in  a 
continuous  and  powerful  stream  into  the  blast  fiimace.  The  diagram  shows  only  one 
air-blast  directed  towards  the  furnace,  but  in  practice  there  is  one  from  the  other  side,  and 
generally  another  from  the  back  of  the  furnace ;  the  melted  metal  is  let  out  froni  the  front ; 
a  roof  over  head  shelters  the  men  engaged  under  it  in  the  operation  of  casting ;  this  b 
called  the  easHnff-Jko«$e. 

The  hot  blast  has  been  used  with  effect  in  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire ;  the  general 
principle  is,  that  instead  of  forcing  the  air  into  the  blast  furnace  at  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  previously  raised  to  from  600°  to  700°  Fahrenheit  by  traversing  a  number 
of  tubes  which  pass  through  a  large  fire  made  in  a  building  at  the  hack  of  the  furnace.  In 
practice  the  air  is  conmdered  sufficiently  hot  when  a  jet  striking  against  a  piece  of  lead  will 
melt  it  and  cause  it  to  fell  in  drops. 

The  effects  of  this  invention  in  the  iron  trade  have  been  very  great :  the  operations  of  the 
furnace  go  on  more  rapidly,  a  greater  quantity  of  iron  is  made  firom  the  ironstone,  and  there 
is  a  saving  in  fuel  and  limestone ;  raw  coals  may  also  be  used  instead  of  coke,  which 
diminishes  the  expense. 

In  Staffordshire  some  hot-blast  furnaces  arc  worked  with  raw  coals  only,  but  in  others  fi 
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mixture  of  two  parts  rav  eool  and  one  part  coke  is  preferred.  At  those  of  Woombridge  in 
Shropshire^  the  proportion  is  half  eoel  and  half  coke ;  but  even  this  is  a  great  advantage. 
The  iron  produced  by  the  hot-blast  is  not  only  less  expensive^  but  fbr  some  purposes  it  is 
infinitely  superior,  for  instance  in  fine  castings,  ornamented  on  the  surfiwe  vith  ddicate 
figures :  when  poured  into  the  moulds  it  wUl  enter  into  erery  line,  howerer  fine,  afanost 
like  a  Daguerreotype.  For  all  articles,  on  the  contrary,  that  are  made  by  passing  wrought* 
iron  through  the  rollers,  a  stronger  iron  is  better  adapted. 

In  the  districts  of  StsdSbrdshire  and  Shropshire  about  one-third  of  the  fumaees  are  blown 
by  the  hot-blast,  and  two-thirds  by  the  cold  blast :  that  part  of  a  iumaoe  which  first  requires  to 
be  repaired  is  the  hearth,  or  lower  part  of  the  interior,  into  which  the  iron  glides  down  from 
the  melted  materials.    The  hearth  is  made  of  sandstone^  which  resists  heat ;  the  most  noted 
quwrries  of  which  in  Stafibrdshire  are  at  Gomel,  about  two  miles  firom  Dudley,  and 
belong  to  the  geological  formation  called  the  miUstone  grit     A  furnace  nuy  require  to  be 
renewed  in  four  years,  and  sometimes  it  may  last  seven  or  tight.    A  new  furnace  takes  eoo- 
siderable  time  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  afterwards  to  heat,  and  then  to  be  gradually  charged 
with  materials,  ironstone^  limestone,  coke,  or  coal,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  proper  state  for 
the  making  of  iron.    When  it  is  intended  to  discontinue  a  furnace,  it  must  be  blown  out,  as 
it  b  called,  for  if  the  blowing  were  suddenly  to  cease,  the  melted  and  half-mdted  materials 
would  all  vitrefy  into  one  solid  mass,  and  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  would 
involve  the  taking  it  down :  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  continue  putting  on  fuel  and 
blowing  until  the  whole  contents  has  descended  in  a  melted  state  to  the  bottom,  and  been  let 
off.    A  furnace  in  fuU  operation  is  charged  by  a  set  of  hands,  conasting  of  men,  young  people, 
and  boys :  the  boys  fill  coke  into  baskets  or  barrows,  and  ironstone  and  limestone  into  what 
are  cal  ed  boxes,  though  they  resemble  baskets.     The  young  persons  and  men  convey  these 
materials  to  Uie  filling  place  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  each  is 
thrown  in,  according  to  the  orders  given  from  time  to  time ;  to  ascertain  the  proper  quan- 
tities, an  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  qualities  of  those  found  in  the  district  is  necessary. 
A  skilful  and  trustworthy  person  is  required  to  superintend  the  weighing  of  the  ironstone 
and  limestone,  for  which  proper  machines  are  provided ;  for  the  coal  or  coke  the  eye  b 
sufficient.     There  are  generally  two  furnaces  together,  sometimes  three,  and  when  one  b 
charged  the  people  proceed  to  the  other ;  they  have  never  many  minutes  to  rest,  until  alier 
4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  funiace  b  usually  quite  fuU ;  the  blast  is  then 
stopped  for  a  time,  until  the  melted  iron  and  cinder  be  let  off*.     In  about  ten  hours,  some- 
times a  little  more^  a  hole  b  bored  in  the  sand  and  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth ;  the 
liquid  iron  flows  out,  and  runs  into  a  broad  mould,  with  a  number  of  smaller  on  one  side, 
prepared  for  it  in  sand,  on  the  floor  in  firont  of  the  hearth ;  these  moulds  are  called  the  sow 
and  pigs,  and  in  conformity  with  thb  expression  the  iron  is  called  pig-iron,  and  also  crude- 
iron.     Sand  b  sprinkled  over  it  to  prevent  its  cooling  too  rapidly,  which  would  injure  its 
quality.     The  cinder  or  liquid  mass,  composed  of  the  clay  and  lime,  with  silex  and  a  por- 
tion of  iron,  b  then  let  off,  and  flows  round  a  piece  of  iron,  by  which  it  b  held  fost  when 
cooled,  and  to  which  a  crane  pulling  a  chain  b  attached ;  the  whole  mass  b  hoisted  upon  a 
waggon,  and  carried  off  from  the  surface  to  the  further  part  of  the  cinder  hilL     If  intended 
to  be  used  as  road  materials  water  b  thrown  on  it  before  it  b  quite  cooled,  and  it  readily 
breaks.     The  cinder  has  to  be  let  off  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  hours,  gene- 
rally every  hour  and  a  hal^  or  every  two  hours ;  in  some  fomaoes  it  b  allowed  to  keep 
continually  running  off.     The  fomace-master  observes  from  time  to  time  the  appearance  of 
the  melted  cinder,  and  firom  it  he  b  able  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  furnace,  and  gives 
his  orders  accordingly,  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  several  materbls.     The  people  are  re- 
lieved every  twelve  hours;  the  day  set  takes  the  nightwork  every  alternate  week ;  the  chanse 
b  effected  by  the  set  at  work  during  the  day  on  the  Sunday  continuing  all  night  till 
6  okslock  on  the  Monday  morning,  that  b  called  the  double  turn. 

MouIcHng  and  CcuUng. — The  pig-iron  b  found  to  be  of  various  qualities,  dependent  on  the 
quantity  of  carbon  which  has  entered  into  combination  with  it  during  the  process  <^  smdt- 
ing.  The  iron  called  No.  1.  in  commerce  b  highly  carbonated,  the  most  fiisible  of  all,  and 
most  fluid  when  mdted,  and  therefore  the  best  adapted  for  fine  castings,  giving  a  smooth 
surface,  and  filling  up  the  finest  parts  of  the  figure  moulded.  That  called  No.  2.  b  less 
fluid  when  melted,  but  better  adapted  for  articles  re(|uiring  strength  and  durability.  The 
No.  3.  b  used  for  castings  where  very  great  strength  is  demanded ;  it  may  also  be  made  into 
bar-iron.  In  order  to  be  made  into  articles  of  cast-iron,  the  pig-iron  has  to  be  melted  a 
second  time.  Moulds  in  the  form  of  the  articles  to  be  cast  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  clay  in  boxes,  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  foundery :  the  iron  b  melted  in  a  fiimace, 
let  out  into  large  pans,  and  then  carried  and  poured  into  the  moulds  and  left  to  cooL 
A  great  deal  of  casting  b  made  firom  the  iron  as  it  comes  fi-om  the  blast  furnace,  as  water- 
pipes,  rails  for  tramways,  broad  flat  pieces  of  iron  for  the  flooring  in  front  of  the  iron 
furnaces.  See.  &c. 

Refining  of  Iron The  furnace  is  generally  small,  being  about  3  feet  square  at  the  base 

in  the  iaiiUe ;  the  bottom  b  of  hearth  brick,  and  the  firont,  back,  and  sides  are  of  castrirovs 
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made  hollow,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  constant  stream  of  water  flowing  through  them  to  resist 
the  heat  of  the  iron ;  holes  in  the  sides  admit  blasts  of  air,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  blast- 
furnace. The  pig-iron  is  laid  in  the  refinery  with  the  coke,  and  blasts  of  air  passing  through 
the  flames  are  dashed  against  it,  and  the  iron  is  melted ;  in  about  two  hours  or  less,  the 
metal  is  ready  to  be  let  off  into  a  mould.  In  the  process  of  refining  a  portion  of  the  worst 
parts  of  the  iron  is  left  behind ;  the  chemicid  change  is  effected  by  a  separation  of  a  part  of 
the  carbon  united  to  the  pig-iron ;  when  cooled  the  iron  is  broken  into  pieces  of  a  manage- 
able size.  Much  less  iron  is  now  melted  in  the  refinery  than  formerly,  a  method  of  con- 
verting pig-iron  into  malleable  iron  having  been  dtscovejred  without  refining,  which  for  many 
purposes  answers  exceedingly  well,  and  is  more  economical. 

Malleable  or  Wrought' Iron. — There  are  several  kinds  of  pig-iron  unfit  for  castings  but 
which  undergo  other  processes  in  order  to  be  made  into  malleable  or  wrought-iron,  which 
is  not  brittle,  like  the  former,  and  is  so  ductile  that  it  can  be  drawn  out  to  a  considerable 
length,  and  to^the  fineness  of  wire.  It  may  be  welded,  that  is,  two  or  more  pieces  may  be 
hammered  together  into  one :  it  b  the  iron  ordinarily  used  by  blacksmiths.  For  its  con- 
version into  malleable,  the  pig-iron  has  to  be  puddled,  and  then  beat  under  the  forge  ham- 
mer, and  passed  through  rolls  or  hollows  in  two  iron  cylinders,  rolling  round  near  to  each 
other,  which  force  it  into  long  bars ;  it  is  then  cut  into  pieces  by  a  pair  of  shears,  the  pieces 
are  laid  over  each  other,  heated  in  a  furnace,  and  again  passed  between  the  rollers,  by  which 
it  is  forced  into  the  shape  intended. 

Puddling  Iron. — To  undergo  this  process  the  iron  is  put  into  a  furnace,  the  fire  being  at 
one  end,  and  a  chimney  of  suflicient  height  to  produce  a  strong  draught  at  the  other.  The 
flames  raised  by  the  draught  are  drawn  upon  the  iron,  pass  on,  and  the  heated  air  goes 
up  the  chimney.  In  some  iron  works  each  puddling  furnace  has  a  chimney  to  itself^  and 
twenty  or  thirty  or  more  such  chimneys  may  be  seen ;  but  in  others  the  air  fi-om  all  the 
puddling  chinmeys  is  conveyed  to  one  more  lofty  than  the  rest,  creating  a  still  stronger 
draught  In  about  half  an  hour  or  less  the  iron  becomes  soft ;  it  is  then  heated  until  it 
is  fluid,  when  it  soon  b^ins  to  boil.  The  puddler  now  stirs  it  with  iron  rods,  bringing 
every  portion  of  the  iron  under  the  action  of  the  flames :  after  a  time  the  boiling  and 
fermentation  cease,  and  the  iron  becomes  thick  and  adhesive.  Hie  puddler  now  divides  it 
into  parts,  and  rolls  each  part  separately,  until  it  has  acquired  something  like  the  form  of  a 
ImIU  when  the  pieces  are  taken  out  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  great  forge  hammer. 
Hie  puddle  furnaces,  the  forge  hammers,  and  the  puddle  rolls  are  employed  day  and  night, 
on  account  of  the  great  labour  and  expense  of  fuel  in  heating  the  furnaces  if  allowed  to 
eool,  in  order  to  bring  them  again  into  a  fit  state  for  working  :  two  sets  of  hands  are  con- 
sequently required,  who  take  the  night  and  day  work  alternately. 

Forging  the  Iron The  iron  being  in  iU-shaped  masses,  called  baUs*  one  is  taken  firom  the 

puddling  furnace,  by  means  of  a  rod  of  iron,  with  a  sort  of  hook  at  the  end,  and  is  then  laid 
down  to  be  forged,  which  is  effected  either  by  squeeiing  it  forcibly  between  large  pieces  of 
iron,  worked  by  the  steam-engine,  called  the  tqueezert,  or  subjecting  it  to  the  blows  of  the 
forge  hammers,  by  which  means  the  cinder  mixed  up  with  the  pure  iron  is  driven  off  in  a 
shower  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  piece  of  iron  is  formed,  somewhat  resembling  a 
brick,  but  firom  four  to  six  times  as  large.     This  is  immediately  passed  between  the 

Puddle  Rolls,  two  huge  cylinders,  in  which  are  grooves,  similar  in  shape  to  the  mass  itself 
so  that  when  they  revolve  the  iron  passes  through  them,  and  is  squeezed  into  a  longer  form. 
A  boy  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  workman  lays  hold  with  the  tongs  of  the  end  of  the 
iron,  and  places  the  end  which  comes  out  last  against  the  upper  cylinder,  the  motion  of 
which  carries  it  back  again  to  the  side  where  the  workman  called  the  roller  stands,  who 
then  places  the  piece  in  the  next  groovy  which  as  it  passes  through  is  still  further  elon- 
gated, and  this  process  is  repeated  four  times,  when  the  iron  becomes  a  bar,  although  a  thick 
one.  On  a  line  with  the  two  cylinders  already  mentioned  are  two  others,  their  grooves 
being  flat  and  broad,  such  as  a  bar  may  be  laid  upon,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  flat 
piece  of  iron  in  the  upper  cylinder  to  press  upon  it. 

Hie  bar  is  now  under  the  care  of  a  second  workman,  who  places  it  in  the  groove,  through 
which  it  passes,  and  is  dongated.  It  thus  goes  on  through  successive  operations,  becoming 
longer  and  more  slender,  until  at  last  it  is  10  or  12  feet  long.  It  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
laid  on  a  large  flat  piece  of  iron,  and  beaten  by  boys  with  wooden  mallets,  while  it  cools ; 
others  stand  by  the  bar,  in  order  to  keep  it  straight. 

The  usual  method  until  lately  was  to  puddle  only  the  refined  iron,  or  that  which  had 
been  smelted  first  in  the  blast  ftimace,  and  then  again  in  the  refining  furnace.  Of  late 
years  a  practice  has  been  introduced  of  puddling  a  mixture  of  pig-iron  and  refined  iron,  in 
Staffordshire  called  plate,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  refining,  and  also  the  loss  of 
metal  always  occasioned  by  that  process ;  still  greater  economy  is  effected  by  dispensing 
with  the  refined  iron  altogether,  the  loss  upon  which  amounts  to  about  12|  per  cent, 
which  added  to  the  expense  of  refining  will  make  altogether  a  difference  of  2  pounds  per 
ton.  It  is  true  that  the  iron  so  manufiictured  will  not  be  so  good,  and  may  lose  some- 
thing more  in  passing  through  the  rolls,  but  for  most  purposes  it  answers  sufiiciently 
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well ;  thouffh  there  are  imuiy  cases  in  which  that  made  by  the  less  economical  process  is 
indispensable. 

RoBing  MUb, — ^The  iron  having  undergone  so  many  operations,  having  been  smdtcd  from 
the  ironstone,  refined,  puddled,  forged,  and  drawn  through  puddle  rolls,  might  he  supposed 
to  be  brought  to  a  pedfect  state  of  manufiwture ;  but  there  is  still  another  process  before  it 
is  fit  for  sue  and  common  use. 

The  puddle  bars  are  cut  into  pieces  oC  equal  length  by  shears,  made  of  hard  sled  and 
moved  by  the  steam-engine,  with  apparently  as  much  ease  as  if  they  were  cutting  paper : 
four  or  five,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  or  eight,  of  these  pieces  are  laid  upon  each  other 
and  placed  in.  a  balling  fbmace^  very  slmdar  to  that  in  which  it  is  puddled,  and 
are  heated  by  a  hot  blast,  driven  against  them  with  sufficient  force  to  render  the  iron  soft, 
so  ss  to  be  capable  of  welding  or  uniting  together,  but  not  to  become  fluid ;  they  are 
then  taken  from  the  furnace,  and  passed  between  rolls,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
puddle  rolls^  the  inclosed  space  between  the  rolls  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  until  the 
bar  is  drawn  out  to  the  intended  length  and  rise,  whoi  it  is  finished  wrougfat-iron.  Thi^ 
process  is  applicable  to  every  variety  of  purpose,  from  the  rails  for  a  railway  to  the  small 
bars  or  rods  for  mating  nails,  plates  for  the  boilers  of  steam-ei)gines,  and  the  various  por- 
tions of  iroii  boats  or  ships,  and  other  things  requiring  great  strength.  Some  of  the 
plates  are  afUrwards  tinned  fbr  culinary  vessels,  &c.,  by  being  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
tin  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  called  pickle ;  when  withdrawn  they  are  found  coated  with 
tin ;  the  acid  having  a  stronger  affinity  fbr  the  iron  unites  with  it,  and  the  tin  is  dqMnted 
on  the  surfoce.     The  plates  are  afterwards  rubbed  and  polished. 

Sud  is  a  carburet  of  iron,  and  of  great  value,  in  consequence  of  its  being  readily 
tempered  to  any  degree  between  extreme  hardness  to  softness.  These  different  states  are 
produced  by  raising  the  temperature,  and  then  suddenly  plunging  the  metal  into  cold 
water,  or  some  other  fluid;  the  hardness  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  redness,  and  then 
leaving  it  gradually  to  cool.  At  a  white  beat  it  becomes  less  malleable  than  at  a  red  heat, 
and  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  it  fuses,  and  returns  to  its  original  state  of  pig^tton.  Its 
increase  in  weight  is  firom  4  to  19  ounces  per  hundred  weight ;  there  are  three  different 
qualities,  as  natural  steel,  steel  of  cementation,  and  cast  steel ;  the  first  acquires  some 
peculiar  properties  fitmi  the  manner  in  which  the  ore  is  treated. 

Sitorf  of  CementaHoth  bai*  of  blistered  steel,  is  manufactured  in  bars,  and  none  is  superior 
to  that  made  from  Swedish  iron ;  the  fiimace  employed  for  this  purpose  has  an  hesoth  of 
an  oblong  quadrangular  form,  divided  by  a  grate  into  two  parts,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
chest  buUt  of  firestone  grit ;  these  are  each  from  10  to  15  feet  in  length,  and  from  S  to  3 
feet  in  width  and  depth ;  the  sides  are  3  or  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  space  between 
them  is  about  13.  These  chests  do  not  rest  upon  the  sole  of  the  fiamace,  but  are  so  placed 
that  the  flame  plays  freely  all  round  them ;  the  heat  is  regulated  by  an  opening  in  the  ardi, 
or  rides  of  the  furnace,  which  conducts  to  ^e  chimney. 

The  breadth  of  the  grate  varies  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  fuel  em- 
ployed ;  the  whole  furnace  is  constructed  under  a  conical  hood  or  diimney,  50  feet  high, 
which  has  a  thorough  draught,  produced  by  numerous  air-holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  grste. 
The  furnace  being  prepare^  bars  of  iron  of  a  proper  quality,  a  little  less  in  length  than  the 
chests  or  troughs,  are  put  upon  the  bottom,  on  which  has  been  previonriy  spread  a  layer  of 
charcoal  dust ;  layers  of  iron  bars  snd  charcoal  are  then  alternatdy  put  in,  and  the  whole 
covered  awer  with  clay  to  exclude  the  air,  which,  if  allowed  to  enter,  would  destroy  tiie  pro> 
cess ;  the  bars  are  not  suflered  to  touch  each  other  in  the  trough,  and  the  fire  is  eondnued 
for  three  or  four  days,  till  the  temperature  of  100  degrees  by  Wedgewood  is  obtained,  at 
which  it  is  steadily  maintained  for  six  or  ten  days  if  necessary.  When  the  cementation  is 
complete,  the  workman  draws  out  a  bar,  and  examines  the  blisters  on  it :  if  not  sufliciently 
changed,  the  air  is  again  excluded,  and  the  process  continued,  but  if  in  the  required  state 
the  fire  is  put  out,  and  the  steel  is  left  to  cool  for  eight  days,  when  the  process  fbr  making 
blutered  steel  is  completed. 

The  blisters  are  formed  by  the  bursting  of  verides  on  the  surfiice,  filled  wi^  carbon  in 
a  gaseous  state;  on  the  interior  blistered  steel  is  irregular  hi  its  texture,  has  a  white 
colour  like  fWisted  silver,  and  exhibits  crystalline  angles  and  fkcettes,  which  inreeaae  in  sise 
the  longer  the  cementation  has  been  continued,  or  the  greater  the  quantity  of  carbon 
applied. 

The  imbibing  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  renders  the  steel  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose, 
until  it  has  undergone  the  operation  of  tilting,  which  is  performed  by  submitting  it  to  a 
poirerful  hammer,  weighing  8  cwt,  lifted  by  machinery,  and  giving  from  300  to  400 
blows  per  minute.  Hammering  improves  tlie  malleability,  and  renders  the  steel  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  manufiu^uring  of  edge-tools  snd  cutting  instruments  <^  all  kinds ;  this 
property  has  acquired  for  it  the  name  of  shear  steel. 

Cast-steel  is  made  from  blistered  steel  broken  into  small  pieces  and  packed  in  fire-clay 
crucibles,  with  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  coke;  the  crucibles  contain  about  SO 
pounds  of  steel,  and  generally  serve  for  three  cliarges.     They  are  placed  in  a  furnace  the 
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csTity  of  which  it  like  a  equare  priim  lined  with  fire-bricks,  and  the  imoke  is  conducted 
into  a  lofty  chimney.  Cast-steel  will  not  bear  more  than  a  cherry  red  heat  without 
becoming  Tcry  brittle ;  it  cannot  be  welded  together,  but  will  unite  with  iron  through  the 
intenrention  of  a  fine  film  of  Titreous  boncio  acid,  and  the  latter  metal  may  be  plated  with 
cast-steel,  by  pouring  the  liquid  steel  firom  the  crucible  upon  a  bar  of  iron  laid  in  a  mould 
with  the  upper  fiue  polished ;  the  adhesion  becomes  so  perfect,  that  the  two  metals  may  be 
rolled  out  together,  and  instruments  made  of  it  will  have  the  toughness  of  iron  combined 
with  the  hardness  of  steel. 

According  to  Mr.  Mushet,  carbon  combines  with  iron  in  the  following  proportions  to 
form  the  different  carburets : 

Soft  cast-steel     -  -  -  -  -  -    tb 

Common  <»st-steel  -  -  -  -  'its 

White  cast-iron  -  -  -  -  ~      ^ 

Black  cast-iron  -  -  -  -  *      ^ 

and  the  specific  gravity  of  sted  varies  firom  7*31  to  7'91«  which  is  that  of  the  best  ham- 
mered :  so  great  is  the  affinity  of  iron  for  carbon,  that  it  will  absorb  it  firom  carburetted 
hydrogen  or  coal  gss,  and  thus  become  converted  into  sted. 

Mardemimg  Sted  is  performed  by  putting  it  into  a  charcoal  fire,  and  when  the  metal  has 
acquired  a  red  heat,  it  is  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water ;  where  these  plates  are  required 
to  be  hardened,  they  are  plunged  into  oil  and  tallow,  or  bees- wax  and  resin,  as  the  water 
would  render  them  too  brittle,  and  cause  them  to  crack. 

Tempering  is  effected  by  again  submitting  the  metal  to  the  action  of  fire ;  as  the  heat 
increases  it  becomes  softer,  and  when  the  requisite  degree  is  arrived  at,  it  is  withdrawn  and 
quenched  in  cold  water.  To  an  experienced  workman,  the  d^pree  of  temper  is  indicated 
by  the  colour ;  for  brings  or  where  elasticity  is  the  object,  it  is  quenched  when  the  colpur 
a5Mnmes  a  fine  blue :  when  a  fine  edge  is  required  it  is  brought  to  a  straw  colour,  whilst 
the  back  of  the  instrument  is  left  blue.  For  magnets,  the  ends  of  the  bar  only  are  brought 
to  a  blue  colour,  as  the  harder  the  whole  bar  is  left  the  better  is  the  magnetism  retained, 
although  cooununicatcd  with  more  difiloulty  in  the  first  instance.  The  heat  required  by 
Fahrenhttfs  scale  to  produce 

Very  pale  straw  yellow,  was      -----  430^ 

Light  purple     ..---..  530 

Dark  blue         -.-.-..  570 

Pale  blue  -  -  .  -  -  .  59O 

and  for  all  a  firee  access  of  oxygen  is  required. 

Alloys  of  steel  with  platinum*  gold,  and  nickel,  may  be  made  when  the  heat  is  sufiiciently 
powerfbL 

Fotmditig  or  CaaHng  of  Trtm. — Iron  intended  for  the  foundery  receives  a  high  charge  of 
carbon,  wlulst  the  bar  or  malleable  iron  must  be  deprived  of  it ;  consequently  a  different 
process  must  be  adopted  in  the  manuiacture  of  these  two  varieties :  th^  intended  for  the 
whitesmith,  as  already  described,  is  put  into  a  fiimaoe  where  it  \a  exposed  to  air  and  heat 
only,  without  the  fuel  coming  in  contact  with  it ;  that  for  the  foundery  must  be  remelted 
in  close  contact  with  the  ftiel,  and  excluded  almost  entirely  firom  the  air ;  hence  as  it  melts 
it  takes  up  an  additional  quantity  of  carbon  when  cast  into  pigs.  Tlierc  are  varieties  of 
pig-iron ;  the  grey,  which  is  the  best,  another  of  a  medium  quality,  and  one  which  b  not 
much  superior  to  the  fi>rge-iron.  The  finest  oolti  iroo»  when  struck  with  a  hammer, 
scarcely  yields  any  sound,  like  a  mass  of  lead ;  its  firacture  shows  little  lustre  and  is  coarsely 
granular,  whilst  the  inferior  quality  is  very  brittle,  eauly  broken  by  the  hammer,  and  gives  out 
a  sound  like  a  bell ;  its  firacture  is  i^ining  and  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  with  no  granular  appear- 
ance. Iron  which  after  casting  is  required  to  be  tumml  on  the  lathe,  filed,  or  drilled,  should 
be  of  the  purest  quality :  where,  however,  great  strength  is  required,  and  the  casting  is  to  be 
used  as  when  taken  firom  the  mould,  the  medium  quality  should  be  preferred ;  when  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  ram  of  a  pile-driving  engine,  or  for  an  anvil,  the  third  quality  should 
be  selected  on  account  of  its  hardness.  These  three  varieties  of  iron  owe  their  qualities  to 
the  carbon,  the  best  containing  the  greatest  proportion ;  when  this  is  running  from  the 
fumaeei  a  large  quantity  of  carburet  of  iron  floats  on  its  surfiuse,  denoting  it  to  be  a 
superior  kind. 

Th»  Ogpdoi  amd  Air  JWraoee. — The  first  is  used  for  small,  the  latter  for  large  castings ; 
the  cupola  requires  a  blowing  w^*»«"*  of  some  kind,  whilst  the  air-fiirnaoe  has  a  sufficient 
draught  created  by  means  of  a  lofty  chimney. 

T%e  open  Sand  CoMting  is  applicable  to  flat  plates,  where  one  side  is  rough  or  uneven ; 
the  mould  is  made  of  sand  of  a  peculiar  kind,  having  its  grains  of  an  equal  sise,  and  not  of 
a  nature  to  vitrefy  when  highly  heated ;  this  is  mixed  with  enough  loam  to  give  it  when 
moistened  the  property  of  being  moulded  into  the  form  requited;  it  must  also  be 
sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  escape  of  ur  or  steam  when  the  hot  iron  is-  poured  into  it 
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Fig.  589. 


FUfK  CASTINO. 


The  sand  is  usually  passed  tbrougli  a  sieves  and  the  surface  made  hard  and  level  by 
continuous  beating  with  a  rammer,  and  then  smoothed  by  a  trowel :  an  edge  of  the  same 
material  to  confine  the  casting  it  fi>nned  around  it,  by  first  laying  laths  of  the  thickness 
of  the  intended  plate  on  the  prepared  bed,  and  then  making  the  border  or  edge  dose  to 
them ;  the  laths  are  then  removed,  and  the  metal  is  poured  into  it  To  prevent  the  easting 
firom  cracking  as  it  cools,  the  moment  it  sets  it  is  covered  with  a  thickness  of  S  or  4  indies 
of  dry  sand. 

Flatk  or  Box  CoMtinfft  require  a  more  perfiect  model  or  pattern,  which  is  usually  made 
with  boxes  or  flasks  as  they  are 
termed,  either  out  of  wood   or 
metal,    put   together  in   such    a 
manner    as    to    admit    of   being 
lengthened  or  shortened,  and  thus 
adapted  by  bolts  and  screw  fiuten- 
ings  to  an  endless  variety  of  forms 
and    sizes.     To   make   a   casting 
two  boxes  are  required;  one  is 
placed  nearly  on  a  levd  with  the 
floor   of  the   foundery,  which  is 
previously  covered  with  sand  and 
which  fonoB  the    bottom :     into 
this   is  put   the  moulding  sand, 
which  is  well  rammed  in  until  a  suflident  bed  is  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
previously  prepared  pattern,  the  centre  line  of  which  should  about  range  with  the  top  of 
the  box  ;  the  whole  is  then  filled  up  level  with  moist  sand ;  this  being  pressed  or  rammed 
in  and  made  smooth  at  the  top,  a  quantity  of  perfiictly  dry  sand  is  sprinkled  over  the 
surface,  to  occasion  a  parting  or  separation  what  the  upp^  box  is  placed  upon  it ;  before 
this  is  filled,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  vent  for  the  escape  of  the  air  when  the  metal 
is  poured  in,  and  for  the  gate,  a  funnel-shaped  channd  that  is  to  admit  it :  these  two 
openings  are  preserved  by  placing  two  upright  rods,  slightly  tapering,  in  the  position 
required  previously  to  filling  the  upper  box  with  sand,  which  when  rammed  in,  the  box 
is  to  be  lifled  up  and  the  pattern  taken  out,  leaving  its  impression  in  the  sand:  this 

requires  some  skill  and  adroitness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  who,  by  moistening  the 

pattern  with  a  little  water,  consolidate  the  sand  immediatdy  around  it,  and  its  liberation 

is  rendered  easy ;  should  any  breaking  down  of  the  sides  of  the  mould  take  plao^  it  must 

be  repaired  and  made  perfect.     When  the  casting  is  to  be  hdlow,  as  in  cylindrical  pipes  or 

columns,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  core  which  shall  corre- 
spond in  dimensions  with  the  void  required,  and  the  fi>rmation 

of  this  core  demands  considerable  skiU :    a  core  barrel  is  made 

by  twisting  hay  bands  round  an  iron  column,  wetted  and  bound 

carefully  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  this  b  covered  with  weU- 

tempered  wet  loam  mixed  with  cow  hair ;    were  clay  used  it 

would  bum  into  a  brick  or  hard  substance.     When  the  core 

is  thus  prepared,  it  is  rendered  true  by  turning  in  a  lathe,  after 

which  it  is  hardened  in  a  stove  or  oven  constructed  of  bricks  with 

racks  or  shelves  in  it,  and  closed  with  iron  doors:   when   the 

core  is  taken   out,  it  is  covered  with  finely  ground   coal-dust 

mixed  with  water,  and  when  dried  it  is  ready  to  introduce  into 

the  previously  prepared  mould ;  the  heat  of  the  metal  poured 

in  bums  away  the  hay,  which  separates  the  iron  core  from  its 

coating  of  loam,  and  when  the  iron  begins  to  set  the  barrel 

is  withdrawn,  and  the  loam  is  scraped  or  chisded  out. 

The  process  adopted  by  John  Weichard  Valvasor,  of  Camiola, 

of  easting  statues  very  thin  is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  xvi. :  he  first  formed  with  good  clay  that  endured 

the  fire,  and  would  not  crack  either  in  drying  or  burning,  the 

figure  or  statue  to  be  cast :  when  the  model  was  quite  dry,  small 

holes  of  moderate  depth  were  made  over  its  entire  surface,  into 

which  were  placed  small  pieces  of  metal,  to  keep  the  core  and 

mould  firom  touching  each  other,  or  firom  fidling  together;  a 

portion  of  the  clay  was  then  scraped  away  to  as  much  ata  was  in- 
tended to  constitute  the  thickness  of  the  statue,  and  the  mould 

was  placed  in  a  furnace  and  heated  ted-hot :  when  cold,  it  was 

rubbed  over  with  an  earth  used  by  the  German  potters  to  colour 

their  tiles,  resembling  black  lead,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  making  the 

metal  flow  freely  over  it ;  yellow  wax,  mixed  with  pitch  or  resin.    Fig,  590.   statci  castimo. 

was  then  spread  over,  to  the  thickness  of  the  metal  to  be  given  to 
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the  statue,  which  was  performed  with  great  cbre,  and  constituted  a  perfect  model.  The 
whole  statue  was  then  covered  with  smaller  pieces  of  wax,  in  the  direction  intended  for  the 
ehannelB  of  the  metal,  and  of  the  necessary  size ;  some  being,  as  shown,  considerably  larger 
than  the  others ;  the  whole  was  then  coated  with  similar  clay  to  that  which  formed  the 
core.  The  great  channels  met  at  the  top  of  the  model,  and  formed  apertures  where  the 
metal  was  to  be  poured  in,  but  there  were  others  provided  by  which  the  air  could  escape- 
when  the  metal  entered ;  at  the  bottom,  or  at  the  feet  of  the  statue,  a  hole  or  two  was  left, 
where  the  great  channels  and  waxen  statue  join ;  the  wax  forming  the  covering  and  the 
channels  then  ran  out,  and  the  mould  was  again  submitted  to  a  red  heat :  after  this  it  was 
placed  in  a  pit,  and  the  same  process  adopted  as  for  casting  bells :  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  metal,  it  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  the  wax,  and  compare  it  with  the  weight  of 
metal  to  be  used. 

The  statue  of  Lord  Hopetouu,  erected  in  1834  at  Edinburgh,  was  east  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  at  the  Royid  Arsenal  at  Woolwich  :  a  model  made  in  plaster  of  Paris  was 
covered  over  with  a  thin  diell,  composed  o£  a  number  of  pieces  fitted  nicely  together,  and 
which  could  be  taken  asunder,  and  after  the  model  was  removed  again  built  up  ;  the  work 
was  commenced  at  the  bottom  by  covering  a  portion  of  the  shell  with  sand  to  about 
1  or  ]|  inches  in  thickness,  to  which  was  added  about  12  inches  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which 
uniting  with  the  sand,  formed  one  block ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  statue  being  com- 
pleted with  nmilar  blocks,  so  arranged  that  they  could  be  removed  readily  without  disturbing 
the  sand  when  the  whole  was  finished :  tubes  were  introduced  with  the  plaster  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  metal  and  for  the  escap^>f  the  air,  and  iron  rings  let  into  the  blocks  for  the 
convemence  of  removing  them.  After  the  shell  was  complete,  the  whole  was  taken  to  pieces 
and  removed  to  the  casting  pit,  where  it  was  careftilly  rebuilt,  and  the  interior  filled  up 
with  the  materia]  to  form  the  core ;  it  was  then  a  second  time  taken  to  pieces,  leaving  the 
core  of  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  original  statue ;  firom  this  sufficient  was  scraped  off 
to  allow  for  the  intended  thickness  of  the  metal ;  the  shell  was  then  put  together  as  before, 
and  a  space  left  between  it  and  the  core  for  the  operation  of  casting. 

Green  or  dry  Sand  Cattinffs. — In  this 
process  after  the  mould  is  made,  the 
flask  is  placed  in  the  stove^  and  there 
kept  till  the  sand  becomes  perfectly 
dry  :  before  it  is  used  a  fire  of  char- 
coal is  made  all  round  it  to  heat 
the  sand  previous  to  the  metal  being 
poured  into  it,  the  casting  of  which  is 
always  of  a  superior  kind,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  not  being  cooled  down 
too  rapidly ;  all  castings  intended  to 
be  turned  or  filed  should  be  made  by 
this  process,  moist  sand  rendering  the 
surfiice  of  the  iron  refiractory  and  hard, 
as  well  as  iiguring  its  quality. 

JAMxm  work  ia  employed  where  large 
cisterns  or  cylinders  are  required, 
and  is  effected  without  moulds  or 
patterns,  by  modelling  in  loam 
the  object  required.  Supposing 
the  work  to  be  that  of  a  steam-engine 
cylinder,  upon  a  plate  of  metal  ia  built 
a  mould  with  very  soft  bricks  laid  in 
beds  of  loam ;  this  being  completed, 
it  is  plastered  over  with  loam  and 
hair,  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
dressed  perfiectly  even  by  a  striking 
board,  which  works  on -a  pivot,  and 
traverses  freely  round  the  whole  cir- 
cumferrace :  when  dry,  this  is  dressed  over  wiih  a  coating  of  coal  and  charcoal  powder 
mixed  with  water. 

The  intended  thickness  of  the  metal  .is  then  set  out,  and  another  coat  of  loam  without 
hair  is  put  on,  and  being  worked  true  by  the  striking  board,  which  is  a4justed  for  the 
purpose,  represents  the  place  of  the  metal ;  any  bands  or  ribs  may  be  moulded  upon  it,  by 
cutting  out  their  profile  in  the  striking  board.  When  this  coat  is  dry  it  receives  its  black 
wash,  which  prevents  one  coat  of  loam  firom  adhering  to  the  other. 

Two  semicircular  plates  of  iron,  having  projecting  arms  and  their  inndes  made  to  the 
curvature^  are  now  placed  on  the  foundation  plate ;  on  these  are  built  the  external  case  of 
the  mould,  or  the/acAe^  in  two  cylindrical  halves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  core,  but  of 
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greater  thickness :  the  seven!  parts,  when  dry,  are  then  easily  removed  by  a  crane,  con- 
veniently placed  for  the  purpose,  over  a  pit  sunk  in  the  ground  deep  enough  to  hold  tlte 
casting.  The  two  halves  of  the  jacket  are  first  removed  laterally  :  the  intermediate  coat  of 
loam  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  metal  is  then  broken  away,  and  the  core  is  lowered 
into  the  pit,  by  means  of  chains  attached  to  the  iron  plate  upon  which  the  core  vaa  built. 
The  two  jacket  pieces  are  then  lowered  and  properly  placed;  the  pit  is  filled  up  with  sand 
solidly  around  it,  and  a  cake  of  loam  is  placed  over  the  whole,  with  the  vent  and  gale  boles ; 
it  is  then  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  melted  iron,  which  is  usually  run  at  once  from  the 
furnace  to  the  gate  of  the  mould  by  means  of  a  channel.  To  get  the  casting  out  of  the 
pit  the  sand  is  first  removed,  the  jackets  broken  to  pieces,  and  then  by  means  of  the  crane 
it  is  hauled  up. 

Great  care  is  requisite  in  withdrawing  the  pattern  from  the  mould,  and  if  attention  be 
paid  by  the  pattern  maker  to  form  the  lower  portions  a  little  smaller  than  those  above, 
the  difficulty  will  be  lessened  materially  ;  regard  must  be  had  also  to  the  contracdon  of  the 
metal  in  cooling,  which  varies  under  different  circumstances. 

Of  the  Strength  of  Cast-iron  Beams.  —  Frofn  grey  cast-iron  yielding  so  easily  to  the  file 
when  the  external  crust  is  removed,  and  being  sUghtly  malleable  m  a  cold  state,  it  is 
preferred  by  the  engineer  whenever  iron  is  to  be  employed  in  construction ;  it  is  also  less 
liable  to  fracture  when  it  receives  a  blow  than  the  hard  metal :  it  has  a  granulated  fracture, 
of  a  grey  colour,  with  some  metallic  lustre,  and  is  softer  and  toughs  than  the  white  cast- 
iron,  which  is,  however,  less  liable  to  rust,  and  less  soluble  in  acids ;  the  white  cast-iitm, 
when  cast  smooth,  makes  excellent  bearings  for  pivots  or  gudgeons,  and  is  very  durable : 
it  may  be  employed  where  hardness  is  required,^nd  brittleness  is  not  a  conidderation. 
Soft  grey  iron  was  considered  by  Mr.  Tredgold  the  best  for  constructions  of  all  kinds,  and 
his  calculations  were  made  upon  it  When  the  weight  laid  upon  an  iron  beam  is  dis- 
tributed equally  over  it,  the  deflection  is  found  to  be  the  same  as  when  five-eighths  of  the 
load  is  applied  at  the  middle ;  in  calculating,  therefore,  the  strength  of  a  brestsunomer  or 
any  other  beam,  which  is  to  be  uniformly  loaded,  we  must  take  only  {  of  the  load  as  sus- 
pended to  its  centre. 

In  putting  an  inch  square  bar  of  cast-iron  upon  supports  3  feet  apart  it  broke  when 
850  lbs.  were  suspended  from  the  middle ;  and  as  cast-iron  has  its  elasticity  dotroyed  by 
about  }  of  the  weight  that  will  produce  fracture,  its  permanent  load  should  never  exceed 
that  amount,  so  that  850  lbs.  may  be  considered  the  weight  which  an  inch  square  bar  <^ 
cast-iron  will  bear  when  its  length  does*  not  exceed  1  foot 

The  transverse  strength  of  a  beam  is  as  its  breadth  to  the  square  of  its  depth,  and  in- 
versely as  its  length ;  so  that  a  beam  increased  to  twice  its  width  will  carry  twice  the 
weight ;  increased  to  twice  the  depth,  it  will  sustain  four  times ;  thus  by  doubling  its 
breadth  its  strength  is  doubled,  doubling  its  depth  its  strength  is  quadrupled.  A  plate 
of  cast-iron,  2  inches  thick  and  8  inches  broad,  will  carry  twice  as  much  as  one  8  inches 
thick  and  4  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  same  placed  on  edge  four  times. 

The  strength  of  a  rectangular  beam  of  iron,  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the 
middle,  is  found  by  multiplying  850  lbs.  by  the  br^dth  and  square  of  the  depth  in  inches 
and  then  dividing  this  product  by  the  length  in  feet :  the  quotient  gives  the  weight  in 
jivoirdupois  pounds. 

A  bar  of  iron  an  inch  in  breadth,  4  inches  deep,  and  20  feet  bearing,  will  sustain  680  lbs.,  fi>r 

850  X  1  X  4«  13600 

.   20 -/--^O--^^^^ 

The  breadth  of  a  beam  'is  found  by  multiplying  the  length  in  feet  betweoi  the  supports, 
by  the  weight  to  be  supported  in  lbs.,  and  dividing  this  product  by  850^  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  the  depth:  the  quotient  thus  found  expresses  the  breadth. 

ao  ft.   X  680         ,  .     u  *!,    u      j*u  -J 

—jac^ Tg~  =   1  'J^^J"!  t*ie  breadth  required. 

TTie  depth  is  found  by  multiplying  the  length  by  the  weight  to  be  supported  in  lbs.  and 

dividing  this  product  by  850  miiltiplied  by  the  breadth  :  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  is 

the  depth  required, 

20  X  680  ,  *    ^.  ^  .       .    ^ 

^^pr =  16,  the  square  root  of  which  a  4  mches. 

odU      X       1 

TTte  weight  of  the  beam  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  section  in  inches 
by  the  length  in  feet,  and  that  product  by  3*2,  which  will  give  the  weight  in  pounds;  3-S 
lbs.  being  the  weight  of  an  inch  square  bar  12  inches  long, 

1  x4x20x3-2  =  256  lbs. 

As  iron  differs  much  in  its  quality,  the  breaking  weight  of  an  inch  square  bar  has  been 
found  to  vary  materially  ;  some  writers  have  therefore  made  their  constant  number  985  or 
1000,  instead  of  850,  which  was  preferred  by  Mr.  Tredgold. 

When  the  weight  is  placed  on  the  axis  of  an  upright  column,  or  over  the  centre  of  the 
section  of  a  short  rectangular  block  of  iron,  to  find  the  area  that  will  resist  any  given  pres- 
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Bare  ;  divide  the  pressure  i 
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Mr.  Tredgold. 
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The  direct  cohesion  of  east-iron  has  been  variously  estimated :  Captain  Brown  (bund 
that  a  bar  l\  inch  square  broke  vith  a  force  of  11*S5  tons,  and  estimated  its  cohesion  at 
7*26  per  square  inch.  Mr.  George  Rennie  found  it  to  be  8*104  and  8*14  tons,  when  he 
made  his  experiments  upon  a  bar  only  \  of  an  inch  square. 

A  bar  of  malleable  iron  admits  of  considerable  tornon  without  haying  its  strength  much 
diminished,  but  cast-iron  iractures  easily  when  submitted  to  twisting. 

The  cohesive  power  of  cast-iron  has  by  some  writers  been  estimated  at  10  tons  per  square 
inch  of  section  ;  by  others  at  18,000  or  19,000  pounds  ayoirdupois,  one-third  of  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  permanent  cohesive  strength  for  practical  purpoaes.  Mr.  George  Eennie 
has  given  us  some  experiments,  which  he  made  upon  the  resistance  of  )  inch  iron  bars,  when 
subjected  to  a  wrenching  force ;  he  made  use  of  a  wrought>iron  lever*  8  foet  in  length, 
having  an  arched  head  at  about  60  degreeB,  and  4  foet  in  diameter,  of  which  the  lever 
represented  the  radius;  in  the  centre  round  which  it  moved  was  a  square  hole  that 
received  the  iron  bar  to  be  twisted :  the  lever  was  balanced,  and  a  scale  hung  on  the 
arched  head,  the  other  end  of  the  bar  being  fixed  in  a  square  hole  in  a  piece  of  iron,  and 
that  again  in  a  strong  vice ;  it  was  found  that  \  inch  bars  east  horisontal  twisted  when 
9  lbs.  15  ounces  were  placed  in  the  scale,  and  that  10  lbs.  10  ounces  were  required  to  those 
bars  which  were  cast  in  a  vertical  position,  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

JNumerous  experiments  have  been  nuide  upon  the  vertical  strength  of  iron  wires  of  dif> 
ferent  diameters,  but  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  among  them ;  m  those  from  ^  to  ^  of 
•n  inch  in  diameter,  their  strength  per  square  inch  has  been  estimated  at  from  SO  to  40 
tons ;  the  mean  strength  of  iron  wire,  which  does  not  exceed  the  length  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  will  not  support  more  than  86  tons  load. 

The  cohesive  strength  of  wrought-iron  being  horn  55,000  pounds  per  square  inch  to 
70,000 ;  when  it  is  required  to  find  its  ultimate  cohesive  strength,  the  area  of  its  section 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  relative  cohesive  strength,  or  rather  by  one-third  of  what  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  when  applied  to  practical  purposes. 

As  the  transverse  strength  of  wrought  or  malleable  inch-round  iron  bars,  12  inches  long, 
loaded  in  the  middle,  ana  lying  loose  at  the  ends  is  equal  to  SI 52  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  for 
an  inch  square  bar  401 S  lbs.,  to  find  theb  ultimate  strength,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply this  strength  of  the  square  bar  by  the  breadth,  and  the  square  of  the  depth  in  inches, 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  length  in  feet ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  weight  in  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

When  malleable  iron  is  subjected  to  the  force  of  ieiuUm,  its  absolute  resistance  has  been 
found  to  vary  fttmi  50,000  pounds  to  80^000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  section  according  to 
its  quality,  and  its  strength  to  resist  torsion  15,360  lbs. :  this  is  directly  as  the  cube  of  one 
side,  and  inversely  as  the  force  applied,  multiplied  into  the  length  of  the  lever ;  for  if  we 
multiply  the  strength  of  an  inch-iron  ba^  by  the  cube  of  one  side  in  inches,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  length  of  the  lever  in  inches,  the  quotient  will  give  the  ultimate  strength  of 
the  bar  in  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  if  the  bar  is  round,  the  cube  of  its  diameter  must  be  divided 
by  the  length  of  the  lever :  or  the  diameter  or  side  of  a  square  bar  may  be  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  force  applied  in  pounds  by  the  length  of  the  lever  in  inches,  dividing  the  pro- 
duct by  one-third  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  ua  inch  bar,  when  the  cube  root  of  the 
quotient  will  be  the  diameter  or  side  of  the  square  in  inches,  cajmble  of  resisting  perma- 
nently that  force. 

In  revolving  shafts  for  machinery,  the  strength  is  directly  as  the  cube  of  thdr  diameters 
and  revolutions,  and  inversely  as  the  resistance  they  have  to  overcome.  A  forty-horse- 
power steam-engine  making  25  revolutions  a  minute  is  found  to  require  a  wrought-iron 
shaft  8  inches  in  diameter ;  the  cube  8  multiplied  by  25,  and  divided  by  40,  is  equal  to 
S20,  a  constant  number  or  multiplier  for  all  others ;  as  for  example,  an  engine  65  horse 
power  making  2S  revolutions  per  minute. 
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SB  9*67  inches  diameter  nearly. 
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900  is  the  constant  multiplier  or  number  made  use  of  in  general  for  all  second  movers,  and 
100,  for  that  of  shafts  connecting  the  smaller  parts  of  machinery. 

Corrmgated  Iron  is  employed  in  the  covering  of  buildings,  and  it  was  first  used  at  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railwav  shed  at  the  London  terminus,  built  in  1840.  The  plan  is  a 
rectangle,  being  230  feet  m  length,  and  the  width  is  divided  into  three  spaces ;  that  in  the 
middle  is  36  feet  in  width,  and  those  on  each  side  20  feet  6  inches :  the  rows  of  cast-iron 
columns  seventeen  in  each,  and  distant  13  feet  6  inches  from  one  another;  over  their 
capitals  they  are  connected  by  a  cast-iron  dliptical  girder  |  of  an  incli  in  thickness  with 
open  panels ;  over  tbb  is  a  cast-iron  gutter.  The  centre  roof  rises  9  feet,  and  that  of  the 
side  roofe  4  teet,  the  springing  line  above  the  rails  being  22  feet  6  inches. 

The  corrugated  wrought-iron  is  of  the  sheets  called  No.  16.  wire  gauge,  or  in  thickness 
the  fourteenth  of  an  inch ;  and  the  arch  is  formed  by  curving  the  sheets  of  iron  in  the 
transverse  direction  to  the  arches  themselves,  and  riveting  them  together  in  the  direction 
of  their  length. 

TT  a 
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The  superficial  content  of  the  middle  span  u  10,235  feet,  and  that  of  the  two  side  roofii 
10,810  feet,  each  being  a  little  more  than  half  tliat  in  the  centre.  As  the  weight  of  this 
corrugated  iron  is  3  pounds  per  superficial  foot,  the  whole  weight  is  S8|  tons :  the  cost  of 
erection  was  6L  10*  per  square  of  100  feet,  or  1365^ 

The  water  is  carried  off  firom  the  roof  down  the  eurres  of  oomisation,  first  into  the  gutter, 
then  through  the  hollow  columns,  and  afterwards  by  drains.  A  smgle  sheet  of  this  iron  was 
found  to  bear  700  pounds  weight  in  a  yertical  position  without  bending.  Many  other 
roofs  of  this  description  have  heen  executed*  and  apparently  stand  well ;  one  at  the  London 
docks  is  225  feet  in  length,  and  40  leet  span.  St  Catherine's  Docks,  the  Binningfaam, 
Blackwall,  and  numerous  other  railways,  have  made  use  of  them. 

GdhaniMtd  irom,  as  it  has  been  termed  in  France,  is  made  by  oorering  the  metal  with  a 
coat  of  tin  by  a  peculiar  process,  and  for  a  time  it  resists  the  ooirosiye  effects  of  the  atmo- 
sphere as  well  as  that  of  water :  the  surfece  of  the  iron  is  first  rendered  perfectly  dean  by  the 
joint  action  of  dilute  acid  and  friction ;  after  which,  it  is  plunged  into  a  bath  at  melted  zinc, 
and  moved  about  until  entirely  covered  with  the  alloy ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  tin,  which  covers  it  with  a  thin  coat  of  alloy.  It  is  stated  that  what  iron  thus 
heated  is  exposed  to  humidity,  the  sine  slowly  oxidises,  and  protects  the  former  firom  rusting 
within  it  whilst  the  outer  tinned  surfiioe  remains. 

Coal  isfowui  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  The  culmiferous  series  in  Devonshire 
lies  in  a  great  basin,  the  axu  of  which  extends  50  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  30  miles;  the  upper  beds  of  slate  of  the  Devonian  system  are  occupied  by  dmxk 
col6ured  limestone,  over  which  occurs  a  stratum  of  siliceous  flagstones ;  over  these  are  sand- 
stones, carbonaceous  and  calcareous  slates,  which  are  surmounted  by  a  bed  of  thick 
sandstone. 

The  South  Wales  ooal  field  extends  about  90  miles  along  the  shores  of  the  Bristol 
Channel ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  20  miles ;  the  number  of  bands  of  ooal  is 
considerable ;  their  thickness  varies  from  18  inches  to  9  feet,  and  the  whole  taken  together 
amount  to  a  depth  of  95  feet :  in  the  deepest  part  they  lie  about  13,000  feet  below  the 
surfece. 

The  Somersetshire  and  Bristol  coal  field  b  of  small  extent ;  that  of  South  Staffordshire 
has  only  eleven  seams,  but  the  main  bed  in  the  middle  is  upwards  of  SO  feet  in  thickness ; 
this  seam  crops  out  near  Bilston.  The  ooal  in  the  northern  portion  contains  numcroas 
impressions  of  plants. 

The  Shrewsbury  coal  field  is  not  very  extensive :  that  in  Flintshire  is  under  the  new  red 
sandstone ;  thu  latter  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  3  in  breadth.  But  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  are  those  in  the  north  of  England,  which  form  three  districts :  in  the  first  is 
comprised  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire ;  in  the  seccmd,  Lancashire ;  and 
in  the  third,  Durham  and  Newcastle. 

In  the  first  the  beds  vary  from  S  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  of  a  bituminous  qua- 
lity. In  the  Lancashire  district,  the  extent  from  north  to  south  u  46  miles,  and  about 
40  in  width  :  in  some  parts  there  are  75  seams,  forming  altogether  150  feet  of  workable 
coal. 

Coal  Flddi, — The  chief  in  England  is  the  Newcastle,  and  lies  between  the  rivers  Coquet 
and  Tees,  its  length  being  nearly  50  miles,  and  its  breadth  upwards  of  20;  the  area  of  this 
district,  so  important  to  British  trade  and  manufactures,  is  computed  at  800  square  miles. 
It  is  divided  by  a  g^'eat  feult,  which  crosses  it  north  of  the  Tyne,  where  the  strata  are 
thrown  downwards  on  the  one  side,  and  uplifted  to  a  height  of  90  fiKthoms  on  the  other ; 
this  feult  is  termed  the  main  dyke.  The  most  valuable  working  is  the  high  main,  where 
the  coal  is  6  feet  in  thickness. 

Boring  is  first  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  position  for  sinking  the 
shaft  by  which  the  coal  is  to  be  drawn  up  ;  this  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  means 
of  successive  iron  rods  and  machinery  to  work  them,  the  cost  of  which  is  12  shillings  per 
fathom  for  the  first  ten,  and  an  additional  6  shillings  for  each  5  fiiAhoms  beyond. 

The  shafts  are  cylindrical,  and  seldom  less  than  10  feet  in  diameter ;  these  are  divided  by 
a  wall ;  some  of  the  larger  shafb  are  formed  into  three  compartments,  one  of  whidi  is  used 
for  ventilation,  another  for  drainage,  and  the  third  for  drawing  up  the  coal.  Great  expense 
and  caution  are  necessary  in  the  works  appertaining  to  this  part  of  the  operation ;  the 
whole  of  the  shafb  require  to  be  cased  or  lined  with  good  bricks  or  stone,  and  where  the 
springs  are  abundant  there  must  be  a  tubing  or  a  crib  formed  of  whole  deals  attached  to 
circular  ribs  or  curbs ;  metal  castings  are  now  sometimes  substituted,  as  better  calculated 
to  resist  the  extraordinary  pressure  to  which  the  curb  is  subjected. 

These  shafb  commonly  extend  to  the  depth  of  150  feet,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  1800; 
that  at  the  Wearmouth  Colliery,  near  Sunderland,  passes  through  the  capping  of  magnesian 
limestone,  the  lower  beds  of  which,  with  the  lower  new  red  sandstone,  overlap  the  ooal 
measures.  After  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  330  feet,  the  workmen  tapped  a  spring,  which 
poured  out  3,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute ;  this,  however,  being  subdued  by  the 
working  of  a  steam-engine  of  200  horse-power,  a  strong  metal  cylinder  was  introduced,  and 
carefully  placed  around  the  shaft;  the  sinking  was  then  continued  to  the  depth  of  1578 
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fcL-t,  vhen  a  rery  valiublti  h 
the  ten  jean  employed  in  si 
were  expended. 

Iq  Staffbrdahire  the  eomi  u  dnwn  out  b;  meaui  of  ■ 
number  of  piti>  which  are  not  requiied  to  be  of  great  depth. 
When  the  ihaA  i*  flnt  lunk,  two  galleriea  are  driTen,  one 
in  an  boriiontal  line  aloi^  the  Mtiite  of  the  coal  leain,  tha 
other  on  the  rUe  of  the  bed,  at  right  angles  to  It.  Tlia 
first  ii  termed  the  drift  or  watercourse,  and  the  other  the 
winning  headway,  Ibrougb  which  the  ooal  ■<  brought  to  the 
shaft  to  be  hauled  up  :  ucae  cuttings  are  9  or  10  fM  in  width.  ^ 
6  ka  in  height,  and  are  made  omiTenient  for  the  passage  of 
the  waggons,  which  in  some  cases  run  upon  rail  or  trsmroads. 
After  the  drift  and  winning  headway  are  completed,  other  gal- 
leries, varying  in  dimenuon,  are  set  out  parallel  to  the  latter ; 
some  are  9  or  10  feet  in  width,  intersected  by  others  at  right 
angles,  the  pillars  of  ooal  which  arc  left  between  the  galleries 
for  the  purpose  of  support  being  peocraJly  B  or  9  yards  in  thick- 
ness ;  and  in  the  old  method  of  mining  these  pillars  were  left,  but 
since  panel  work  was  introduced,  fifty  years  ago,  they  haTe  been 
extracted :  this  is  performed  by  diriding  the  entire  mine  into 
panels,  separated  by  walla  of  coal  &om  40  to  SO  yards  in  thick- 
ness, and  then  extracting  the  coal  from  each  in  succession,  com- 
mencing work  in  that  moat  distant  from  the  shaft,  shutting  olf  all 
commuoication  with  the  others  till  the  whole  panel  is  worked 
out.  Hilars  about  24  yards  by  12  are  at  first  left  between  the 
boards,  as  the  largest  galleries  are  called,  and  the  transverse  gal- 
leries or  rooms,  and  when  the  first  are  completed  the  miners 
attack  the  pillan  ;  the  roof  being  supported  by  posts  of  Scotch 
fir,  which  are  remored  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  the  roof  is  then 
suffered  (o  fiiU  in.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  coal  is  now  removed, 
and  by  allowing  the  gHlleriee  to  be  filled  up,  all  danger  &om  an 
accumulation  of  the  jwxious  gases  is  prevented. 

^e  tools  used  by  the  collier  are  a  mattock  having  both  ends 
of  the  bead  pointed,  and  seieral  kinds  of  chisels,  crow-bara,  and 
hammers.  The  coal  is  generally  blasted,  and  then  broken  up  into 
■mall  matnnt ;  the  blasting  is  eSisted  by  piercing  the  lower  pari 
of  the  seam  with  a  hole  ^ut  1  inch  in  diameter  and  3  feet  in 
depth,  into  which  the  cartridges  are  introduced,  and  the  bole  is 
plugged  up  with  coal  dust ;  the  men  who  obtain  the  coal  are 
called  hewers,  and  those  who  load  the  waggons  or  corieg  the 
putters,  who  also  conduct  the  hones  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
where  the  coal  is  drawn  up. 

In  the  Dudley  coal  field,  where  the  thickness  of  the  seam  is  as 
much  as  30  or  40  feet,  it  is  worked  in  chamiwrs,  which  are  called 
sides  of  work. 

The  strata  of  coal  in  England  usually  lie  borisontal )  in  Wale* 
and  in  Scotland  they  are  inclined,  sometimes  at  a  considerable 
angle ;  where  this  is  foimd  to  be  from  45°  to  £0°,  as  in  Pembroke- 
shire, the  mine  is  worked  by  an  adit  level,  which  passes  out  on  a 
hill  side.  Windlasses  placed  along  the  inclined  vein  draw  up  the 
«oal  after  it  liai  been  extntcted  fi-ODl  the  stalls ;  two  sets  of 
carts  are  used  for  the  purpose,  so  attached  to  the  windlanea  (hat 
those  which  are  full  ^w  up  the  empty. 

The  whim  for  raiiung  coals  from  the  shaft  is  now  generally  - 
worked  by  a  steam-engine,  which   giva  motion   to  a  hollow  drum  oi 
winds  that  brings  i^  the  materials. 
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The  ▼entiUtioo  of  coal  mines  is  effected  by  means  of  rsrefiiction  ;  a  fumaee  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  which  produces  a  rapid  ascending  oolimm  of  warm  air,  «ixl  as  tbu 
rises  up  the  shaft  its  place  is  supplied  bj  a  current  of  cold  air,  whidi  passes  doirn  one  of 
the  other  compartments  of  the  shaft,  and  is  made  to  traverse  the  several  workings  of  the 
mine  before  it  is  permitted  to  arrive  at  the  fumacei  where  in  its  turn  it  becomes  rarefied. 
In  the  Wallsend  colliery  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  thus  admitted  varies  from  9000  to  9000 
cubic  feet  per  minute ;  in  some  of  the  coal  mines  the  air  has  so  many  miles  of  gallevy  to 
traverse  that  it  is  12  hours  before  it  arrives  at  the  furnace^  the  rate  M  which  it  progresses 
being  about  8  feet  per  second  or  a  little  more.  The  wall  of  separation  in  the  shaft  is  called 
the  brattice,  and  is  of  two  kinds :  one  is  permanent,  and  usually  8  or  S  feet  in  thickness; 
the  Other  is  of  a  more  ^nporary  kind,  composed  of  3-inch  deals,  so  attached  to  a  skeleton 
frame  that  it  can  be  easily  removed.  Where  the  galleries  are  ahut  ofi^  to  prevent  the  cur- 
rent of  air  fit>m  passing,  the  wall  is  called  a  stopping;  tlus  is  sometimes  eflfected  by 
trap-doorS)  made  either  nngle,  double,  or  triplcf  as  may  be  most  ccmvenient;  the  air 
course  is  odled  dther  the  intake  or  return  as  it  receives  or  emits  the  air. 

Lighting  Coal  Biinet, — The  means  of  effecting  this,  without  subjecting  the  workmen 
to  the  dreadful  calamities  arising  fhrni  the  explosive  nature  of  the  gas  when  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air,  had  Icmg  occupied  the  anxious  attention  of  scientific  men,  but  without 
success,  until  tiie  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  happily  led  him  to  conatruct  a 
lamp  by  which  the  lives  of  incakulable  numbers  have  been  preserved.     He  found  that  no 
miiture  of  fire-damp  would  explode  in  tubes  with  a  diameter  of  less  than  {  of  an  inch ; 
and  also  that  a  much  stronger  heat  was  required  to  effect  this  than  with  mixtures  of 
common  inflammable  gas,  and  that  neither  charcoal  nor  iron  made  red-hot  would  produce 
an  explosion.     Upon  these  principles  Sir  Humphry  fiirmed  the  lamp  called  aftier  him: 
the  flame  is  enclosed  wiUiin  a  wire  gauae  of  very  small  meshes^  there  being  as  many  as 
784  to  the  square  inch ;  the  security  which  it  affords  to  those  for  whose  use  it  was  invented 
is  not,  however,  suflSciently  estimated,  in  consequence  of  its  not  affi>rding  a  great  abundance 
of  light,  and  in  many  instances  there  has  been  much  difficulty  in  enfiweing  its  introduction. 
Besides  the  fire-damp  there  is  another  noxious  gas,  called  the  choke  or  black  damp ;  this 
is  a  carbonic  acid,  and  firom  its  density  will  not  rise  to  the  surfiioe,  but  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mine.    Tbe  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen  is  alto  found;  this,  whan  mixed  with  certain 
proportions  of  common  air,  is  exploded  by  either  charcoal  or  iron  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat 

The  Scotch  Coal  FiddM  are  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  SO  in  breadth;  and  the 
number  of  beds  are  said  to  be  9S7,  84  of  which  are  coal ;  the  total  thickness  of  all  these 
layers  is  computed  at  not  less  than  5000  feet 

The  Coal  FteUa  in  Ireland  are  nearly  150  miles  in  length,  and  180  in  breadth,  covering 
a  surfiu^  of  more  than  10,000  square  miles.  Hie  coal  is  anthracitic,  being  often  found  in 
the  state  of  pure  anthracite. 

The  first  charter  for  the  licence  of  digging  coal  was  granted  by  Henry  III.,  in  tbe  year 
1839,  and  it' is  there  called  sea-coal;  it  became  a  common  fuel  soon  afterwards,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  appears  to  have  been  exported  to  ^France.  When  Mr.  Taylor,  a  few 
years  ago,  gave  his  evidence  on  the  coal  mines  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  stated  that  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  Great  Britaiiw  emounted  to 
19,540,000  tons. 

Coking  of  Pit  CoaL-^The  most  common  method  is  to  throw  up  the  coals  in  heaps  of 
about  40  tons  as  loosely  as  possible,  and  cover  them  with  the  smaller  pieces ;  fire  is  then 
applied  at  various  parts,  and  tiie  mass  b  suffered  to  bum  until  the  whole  is .  ignited ;  when 
this  is  effected,  it  is  covered  up  with  dust  and  ashes  to  exclude  the  air,  and  the  heap  is 
suffered  gradually  to  cool :  water  is  often  poured  over  it  to  accelerate  this  last  part  of  the 
process,  which  is  said  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  coke  by  making  it  harder. 

Ovene  are  used  for  making  the  better  quality  of  coke ;  the  best  are  usually  elliptical  in 
their  form,  about  18  feet  in  their  longest  diameter,  and  11  feet  in  the  other;  tiie  walls  are 

5  feet  in  thickness;   the  mouth  is  usually  lessened  towards  the  inside  to  about  8  feet 

6  inches,  that  on  the  outer  nde  being  a  foot  more.  At  the  back  is  the  entrance  into  the  flue 
which  conducts  to  the  diimney ;  this  is  regulated  by  means  of  fire  bricks^  which  can  be 
moved  to  increase  or  diminish  the  draught,  so  as  oitirely  to  consume  the  smoke. 

A  series  of  eighteen  ovens,  vrith  a  flue  at  the  back  1  foot  9  indies  wide,  and  2  feet  6 
inches  high,  have  been  constructed  at  the  station  of  the  Birmingham  railway ;  and  the  flues 
are  conducted  into  a  chimney  11  feet  clear  diameter  at  bottom,  17  fiaet  outside,  and  115 
feet  in  height.  These  ovens  are  each  charged  with  31  tons  of  good  coal,  and  entirely 
consume  the  smoke  from  the  moment  they  are  first  lighted  up ;  in  about  40  hours  it  is 
sufliciently  coked,  when  it  is  thrown  out  upon  the  ground  and  watered ;  it  is  then  put 
into  iron  canisters  and  covered  up :  good  coal  will  yield  80  per  cent,  of  coke,  weighing 
14  cwt.  per  chaldron.  The  loss  of  weight  when  coals  are  coked  in  tbe  ordinary  "*yT*PTT 
is  about  95  per  cent,  and  coal  which  thus  loses  }  in  weight  gains  \  in  bulk. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

ON   STONE. 

Gexat  attention  has  been  deservedly  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  materials  made  use  of  in 
building,  and  the  knowledge  on  the  subject  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  mineralogist 
and  chonist.  VitruTius  asserted  that  all  bodies  OMsist  and  spring  from  earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water,  but  has  not  given  us  the  quantity  of  each  that  enters  into  their  composition  : 
these  original  elements,  he  observes,  are  not  only  indivisible,  but  also  incapable  of  change 
or  of  destruction ;  this  is  not  exactly  the  case,  for  we  find  that  stone  is  acted  upon  chemi- 
cally as  wdl  as  mechanically,  and  that  it  exhibits,  when  applied  to  buildings,  the  same 
decomposition  to  which  it  is  subject  when  attached  to  its  native  rocks.  St<Hie  is  variously 
acted  upon  in  different  situations :  in  cities*  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  smoke 
of  coal,  some  varieties  are  rapidly  decomposed;  other  kinds  are  affected  by  the  alternations 
of  dryness  and  humidity ;  particular  streams  rapidly  destroy  some  limestones,  and  materially 
injure  the  granites. 

The  limestones  used  by  the  £Igyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  have  endured  to  this  day : 
the  sandstones  employed  in  their  temples  and  public  edifices  in  many  situations  exhibit  no 
decomposition,  and  the  granite  of  all  varieties  remains  perfectly  entire ;  showing  that  the 
architects  of  antiquity  knew  how  to  select  their  material,  and  to  apply  it  in  such  a  manner 
tliat  it  was  not  subjected  to  any  greater  action  by  eiposure  than  it  had  to  encounter  in  its 
natural  bed. 

Stoiu  QmarrUi. — The  stone  found  near  the  sur&oe,  and  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  is  not  so  sound  as  that  which  is  taken  firom  a  depth,  where  it  has 
been  subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  the  greater  the  depth,  generally  speaking,  the  greater 
is  its  hardness  and  density.  On  opening  a  quarry,  the  first  consideration  is  the  means  of 
raising  and  delivering  the  stone  in  the  least  expensive  manner ;  an  excavation  is  usually  made 
in  the  side  of  a  bill,  in  preference  to  uneaUowing  the  top,  in  order  that  the  road  leading 
from  it  should  have  as  gentle  an  inclination  as  possible ;  for  if  the  quarry  be  sunk  very 
low,  the  difliculty  and  expense  of  drawing  out  the  blocks  of  stone  are  seriously  increased. 

The  stone  is  generally  found  in  beds  or  masses,  divided  by  joints,  at  which  divisions  the 
natural  adhesion  is  broken,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detaching  the  blocks,  nor  risk  of 
breaking  them :  where  vertical  pressures  exist,  which  is  often  the  case,  their  removal  b 
fiwilitated ;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  break  the  contiguous  blocks,  or  blast  them 
with  gunpowder.  Wedges  of  steel,  driven  in  by  a  heavy  sledge  hammer,  are  often  used  to 
separate  the  stone  firom  its  bed :  in  order  that  the  edges  may  not  be  broken,  or  rendered 
ragged  by  removal,  they  are  elevated  to  the  platform  or  truck  by  an  instrument  called  the 
lewu,  which  consists  of  three  pieces  of  strong  iron,  formed  and  held  together  by  a  shackle 
and  screw  bolt ;  two  sides  are  parallel  to  each  other,  or  the  pieces  are  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout,  which  varies  from  I4  to  3  inches,  according  to  the  weight  it  is  destined  to 
carry.  The  two  pieces  outside  spread  out,  and  at  the  bottom  are  twice  the  thickness  that 
they  are  above ;  the  middle  piece  is  of  the  same  sixe  at  top  and  bottom,  consequently  when 
the  three  pieces  are  put  together,  the  width  at  the  bottom  is  one  third  more  than  at  the 
top ;  by  taking  out  the  screw-pin,  and  withdrawing  the  central  piece,  the  two  others  are 
brought  together,  and  introduced  into  a  sunk  groove  in  the  stone,  cut  like  a  dovetail,  or 
spreading  at  the  bottom,  of  a  sufficient  dimension  to  take  in  the  whole  lewis,  which  is 
placed  in  separate  pieces,  the  middle  being  the  last ;  the  bolt  and  khackle  are  then  attached, 
and  the  lewis  now  occupying  the  whole  cavity,  no  force  can  detach  it;  by  this  means 
enormous  masses  are  lifted  perpendicularly  by  blocks  and  fidls,  worked  by  a  piece  of 
machinery  called  a  crab.  The  upper  block«  whidb  sustains  the  weight,  is  attached  to  a 
crane  or  strong  beam  of  timber,  fixed  as  perpendicularly  as  possible,  with  its  block  over  the 
stone,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  prevent  its  lower  extremity  from  slipping.  The 
crab  is  so  placed  as  to  have  the  draught  of  the  rope  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of 
the  pole,  tiie  top  of  which  is  either  secured  or  moved  by  guy  ropes,  worked  also  by  blocks 
and  fidls  fi»tened  to  the  ground ;  where  the  weights  are  great,  two  poles  are  sometimes 
used  for  more  security. 

When  the  stone  in  the  quarry  does  not  exhibit  any  natural  joints  or  fissures,  but  appa- 
rently forms  one  compact  nnass,  a  line  of  holes  is  drilled  at  short  and  r^ular  distances,  into 
which  are  put  eonicid  steel  pins,  rather  larger  than  the  holes,  which,  being  struck  simul- 
taneously by  the  hammers  of  the  miners,  produce  a  separation  in  the  direction  desired. 
Wooden  pegs  are  occasionally  substituted,  where  the  cleavsge  is  easy,  around  which  a  clay 
wall  is  built,  filled  with  water ; .  in  a  short  time  the  pegs  swell  uid  separate  the  stone. 
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To  drill  the  boles  in  very  hard  stone,  it  ii  necessary  to  have  a  steel  eold  chisel  about  2  feet 
long,  and  the  breadth  of  the  bole  required,  the  edge  being  double  beTelled,  and  not  tos 
sharp;  a  workman  holds  this  instrument  where  the  hole  is  to  be  irmdei  whilst  anotba 
strikes  it,  taking  care  that  the  drill  is  turned  partly  round,  or  kept  re^oWing  during  the 
succession  of  blows ;  as  the  indentations  are  made,  the  powdered  stone  or  dust  is  ranafred 
from  the  bole.  When  rocks  are  blasted  by  gunpowder,  the  holes  are  drilled  to  a  grests 
depth,  usually  16  or  18  inches  deep,  and  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter ;  die  powder  is 
introduced  into  them,  sewed  up  in  a  linen  bag,  with  a  cartridge  made  of  tin ;  dry  sand  is 
put  upon  it  and  rammed  down,  and  the  top  of  the  hole  is  filled  with  nuriatcoed  ssnd.  A 
train  of  powder  in  a  fine  tin  tube  is  connected  with  the  holes,  to  which  is  attadied  a  siov 
match  or  some  wild-fire,  so  arranged  as,  when  fired,  to  give  the  workmen  time  to  retire  oat 
of  all  danger  from  the  scattering  of  the  fragments,  which  occasionally  is  attended  with 
great  Tiolenoe.  Voltaic  electricity,  conducted  by  means  of  wires,  has  been  efifeetnally 
applied  to  the  ignition  of  the  gunpowder,  which  is  attended  with  infinitely  less  casualties^ 
inasmuch  as  if  igniticm  does  not  immediately  take  place,  it  is  not  to  be  feared  afterwards 

In  the  selection  of  stone  for  the  purposes  of  construction,  r^ard  must  not  only  be  bsd 
to  the  colour  and  texture,  but  also  to  its  power  of  withstanding  the  exposure  to  atmo> 
spheric  agency,  or  the  decomponng  effects  of  water.  Stones  are  composed  of  Tarious  earthy 
substances  in  such  a  state  of  hardness  as  not  to  be  softened  by  immersion  in  water  under 
ordinary  circumstances ;  they  may  be  classed  under  three  distinct  divisions,  viz.  the  sand- 
stones, limestones,  and  granites. 

Sandstones  are  fisrmed  of  angular  or  rounded  grains  of  different  earths  or  minerals,  vhkh 
are  either  held  together  by  a  cement  or  base,  or  Joined  without  any  such   basis  by  simple 
juxta-position :  when  the  grains  compoong  them  are  small,  they  are  called  sandstone,  bat 
when  they  increase  in  dimwision,  they  are  designated  conglomerate,  if  the  particles  bk 
rounded;  if  angidar,  they  take  the  name  of  bresda.     The  consolidation  of  the  rarwas 
sandstones  seems  to  have  takoi  place  not  during  the  time  they  were  forming  under  water, 
but  when  they  were  upheaved,  or  had  the  water  drawn  from  them ;  this  is  implied  from  the 
fiict  that  most  sandstones,  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  are  softer  than  after  exposure  to 
the  Mr ;  no  doubt  the  water  which  they  contain  is  speedily  evaporated,  and  the  minerals  it 
holds  in  solution  become  deposited,  and  by  their  crystallisation  give  greater  hardness  snd 
consistency  to  the  mass,  binding  it  more  firmly  together,  and  rendering  it  more  diificaJt  to 
cut ;  some  varieties  are  so  plastic,  whoi  first  taken  from  the  qusCrry,  that  they  may  be  essily 
compressed,  and  afterwards,  trom  the  loss  of  the  water  they  contain,  become  perfectly  bsrd. 
Sandstones  are  divided  into  three  varieties,  according  as  the  quarts  or  siliceous  grains  com- 
posing them  are  cCTiented  by  siliceous,  argillaceous,  or  calcareous  matter. 

In  ike  tiUceotu  Jdnde  the  particles  are  cemented  by  a  base  of  quarts :  in  the  argillsceous 
by  a  base  of  clay,  usually  impregnated  with  a  red  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  that  tint  to  the 
whole  rock  ;  and  in  the  calcareous  kinds  by  a  marly  or  calcareous  cement,  and  it  most  be 
obvious  that  the  quality  of  sandstone  entirely  depends  upon  the  durability  of  its  cementing 
properties.  As  the  particles  which  are  held  together,  being  silex  in  nearly  a  pure  stat^  "^ 
not  acted  upon  by  either  air  or  water,  its  decomposition  is  found  to  commence  by  die  de- 
struction of  its  bttPe,  which  liberates  the  grains  in  the  sandstone,  or  permits  them  to  crumble 
into  fine  sand :  when  the  base  is  highly  impregnated  with  silica,  it  is  very  hard,  has  tAjDoA 
tlie  character  of  porphyry,  and  seems  to  defy  decomposition. 

In  the  varieties  of  sandstone  with  small  grains,  set  in  an  argillaceous  or  calcareous  bsse, 
the  colours  vary  firom  red,  grey,  green,  yellow,  and  brown,  and  are  arranged  in  sooes  or 
bands  dependent  upon^the  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  the  base  or  conent.  Hiis  varie^  of 
sandstone  is  found  alternating  with  beds  of  red-coloured  clay,  or  marl,  which  is  sometimes 
slaty,  or  mixed  with  sand  and  mica,  passing  into  sandstone  slate ;  the  beds  are  of  grest 
thickness. 

From  sandstone  being  formed  in  strata,  and  laminated,  it  is  obvious  that  when  applied  to 
building  purposes,  they  should  be  so  placed  as  to  correspond  with  their  natural  beds,  for  if 
in  any  other  position,  or  vertical  to  their  planes  of  stratification,  any  weight  placed  upon 
them  would  tend  to  cleave  or  split  them  into  laminse. 

Tlie  sandstones  that  have  undergone  an  analysis  consist  of:  — 


Silica      ... 

Carbonate  of  lime 

* 

Cragleith. 

Darley  Dale. 

Heddon. 

KentoD. 

Ifaniiield 

98*3 
1-1 
OO 
0-6 
00 
0-0 

2-282 

98-40 
036 
0-0 
1-30 
1-94 
OO 

2-628 

951 
0-8 
OO 
2  3 
1-8 
OO 

2-229 

93-1 
20 
OO 
4-4 
0-5 
OO 

«2-247 

49-4 
26-5 
161 

3-8 

4-8 

00 

2-338 

Iron  alumina 
Water  and  loss    - 
Bitumen 

Specific    gravity    of   dry 
masses              ..           ^ 

-^ 
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Specific  gravity  o^  parti- 
cles     ... 

Absorbent  powers,  when 
saturated  under  the  ex- 
hausted receiver  of  an 
air-pump 

£>iaint^^ion — Quantity 
of  matter  disintegrated 

Cohesive  powers 

Cragleith. 

Darlcy  Dale. 

Heddon. 

Kentoa. 

Mansfield. 

2*646 

0143 

0*6  grs. 
Ill 

2-993 

0121  grs. 
100 

2-643 

0156 

10-1  grs. 
56 

2-625 

0143 

7-9  grs. 
70 

2-756 

0-151 

71  grs. 
72 

As  a  general  remark  it  may  be  inferred  that  those  stones  which  have  the  greatest  specific 
gravity  possess  the  greatest  cohesive  strength,  absorb  the  least  quantity  of  water,  and  disin- 
tegrate the  least  by  the  process  which  imitates  the  effects  of  weather,  though  we  are  not 
able  to  compare  stones  of  different  classes  together,  for  while  sandstones  absorb  the  least 
water,  they  disintegrate  more  than  the  magnesun  limestone,  which  absorbs  a  great  quantity 
of  water. 


Nsmcsof  th« 
Qunrtai 


Cragleith  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Darlejr  Dale 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Heddon 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Kenton 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Mansfield  • 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 


^ 


4G96'7 
4737-8 


468.V3 
4746-9 


4567-1 
4694-0 


4658-4 
4S95-4 


4700-2 
4733-5 


all 


4695-6 
4734-3 


4678-8 
4787-4 


4553*8 
4588-3 


4647-9 
4681-5 


46953 
4719-4 


4889-0 


4826*5 
4880-0 


4766-10 


4848-5 
^•0 


168-4 


148-2 


211-2 


900-6 


210-7 


0*060 


0-104 


0-099 


0-104 


0*6 


lO-l 


7-9 


7-1  98 


C«lMriT«  PfAma. 


60 


88 


26 


48 


111 


100 


66 


70 
72' 


2-266 


2-280 


2-229 


2-045 


lil 


2-646 


2-666 


2-665 


2-706 


2-838       2-766       0-151 


0-143 


0*163 


0*156 


0-244 


Beaolti  of  experimenti  upm  cubes  of  2  inches  in  diameter. 


Results  of  experiments 
on  cubes  of  1  inch  in 
diameter. 


In  the  foregoing  table  the  first  column  gives  the  name  of  the  quarry  where  the  specimen 
was  procured. 

I%e-aeeond  indicates  the  weights  of  the  specimens  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  usually 
employed  fiir  the  purposes  of  building,  subjected  only  to  the  atmospheric  influences  since 
taken  from  their  respective  quarries  and  worked. 

The  third  contains  the  weights  of  the  same  specimens,  after  having  been  perfectly  dried, 
by  exposure  in  heated  air  for  several  days :  their  relative  specific  gravities  are  indicated 
by  these  numbers,  subject  to  the  errors  arising  from  differences  in  the  sizes  of  the  cubes, 
which,  on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements,  varied  but  little  from  each  other ; 
the  specific  gravities,  however,  taken  by  the  most  certain  method,  will,  be  found  in  columns 
10  and  12. 

Thejimrth  exhibits  the  weight  of  one  set  of  the  above-mentioned  cubes,  afl:er  having  been 
immersed  in  water  for  several  days,  so  as  to  become  completely  saturated,  such  weights 
having  been  ascertained  immediately  afl:er  the  cubes  were  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
wiped. 

The  fifth  shows  the  difference  of  weight  between  the  same  specimen  in  its  dried  and  in 
its  saturated  state,  and  indicates,  therefore,  the  quantity  (by  weight)  of  water  absofbed  by 
each  stone. 

Tlie  HariA-shows  the  relative  bulk  of  water  absorbed,  8  cubic  inches,  or  the  bulk  of  the 
cube  being  taken  as  unity. 

The  seventh  gives  the  quantity  of  dirintegration  of  the  several  stones  in  grains,  after 
having  been  simultaneously  subjected  to  Brard's  process  for  eight  successive  days;  the 
measures  thus  obtained  may  be  considered  very  closdy  to  represent  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere during  successive  winters  on  the  various  stones  sul)^itted  to  examination. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  eobtmne  contain  tlie  results  relatibi;.  to  the  cohesive  strength  of  the 
stones,  or  their  resistance  to  pressure,  lliese  expeiiments  were  made  at  the  manufiictory 
of  Messrs.  Bramah  and  Robinson  with  a  6-inch  hydrostatic  press,  the  pump  of  which  was 
1  inch  in  diameter :  according  to  previous  trials  by  Messrs.  Bramah  and  Robinson,  1  pound 
weight  at  the  end  of  the  pump  lever  produced  a  pressure  on  the  foce  of  the  cube  equal  to 
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2*53  cwt,  or  71-06  lbs.  on  the  iquare  inch.  The  experiments  with  the  stones  were 
cautioiuly  made ;  the  weight  on  the  lever  was  suecesiively  increased  by  a  single  pound, 
and  in  order  to  ensure  greater  accuracy,  a  minute  was  allowed  to  elapse  previous  to  the 
application  of  each  additional  weight.  The  eighth  eohann  shows  the  pressure  at  which  the 
stone  commenced  to  crack,  and  the  ninth  the  pressure  at  which  it  was  crushed.  The  unit 
assumed  is  the  pound  weight  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Imr ;  the  employment  of  this  unity 
in  the  table  is  preferred  to  stating  the  calculated  weigm,  because  it  is  not  wished  to  give 
a  greater  appearance  of  accuracy  than  can  strictly  be  adjudged  to  the  experiments ;  but  if 
absolute  measures  be  required,  the  pressure  either  upon  the  fiice  of  the  cubes  employed  on 
1  square  inch  of  the  sur&ce  may  be  estimated,  as  nearly  as  the  means  employed  eiial>led  it 
to  be  ascertained,  by  multiplying  the  figures  in  the  table  by  either  of  Uie  values  of  the 
unit  above  stated.  The  results  having  been  obtained  with  the  same  press,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  it  is  presumed  that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  them  as  comparative 
experiments. 

The  tenth  indicates  the  specific  gravities  of  the  stones,  accurately  taken  bj  the  means 
usually  employed. 

The  deventh  contains  the  specific  gravities  of  the  solid  materials  of  which  each  stone  is 
composed,  on  the  supposition  that  the  water  absorbed,  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
removed,  completely  replaces  the  air  which  before  occupied  the  pores. 

The  twdfih  shows  the  bulk  of  water  absorbed  by  the  stones  when  saturated  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  their  entire  bulk,  being  taken  as  unity.  The  quantity 
of  water  absorbed  in  this  process  may  be  considered  to  represent  space  occupied  by  the 
pores  or  interstices  in  the  substance,  unless  we  suppose  that  in  some  cases  the  adhesion 
between  air  and  the  solid  particles  is  so  great  that  the  entire  removal  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  force.  It  is  certain  when  this  pressure  is  not 
removed,  long  immersion  in  water  will  not  occasion  the  displacement  of  all  the  air  contained 
within  its  pores. 

Sandstones  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  in  England,  are  less  used  in  architecture  than 
calcareous  stones ;  there  are  nevertheless  some  kinds  which  are  sufficioitly  solid,  and  may 
be  safely  employed  in  those  districts  where  calcareous  stones  are  wanting.  At  Paris  the 
sandstones  found  in  the  environa  are  only  used  lor  paving,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  they  are  worked :  many  of  the  sandstones,  which  appear  to  be  very  friable,  and 
readily  affected  by  the  idr,  are  nsed  with  advantage  in  constructions  under  water. 

Limeatonesi  or  Calcareoua  Stones,  are  the  most  generally  used  in  the  construction  of 
edifices,  and  are  called  calcareous,  because,  when  exposed  to  heat,  they  are  reducible  to 
lime ;  they  are  also  distinguishable  by  being  soluble  in  acids,  in  which  they  strongly  efll^- 
vesce :  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  fidling  on  a  calcareous  stone,  it  bubbles  and  hisses,  like  hot 
iron  plunged  into  water ;  when  struck  with  the  steel  it  endts  no  sparks. 

Limestones  are  most  frequently  used,  not  only  because  most  abundant,  but  also  because 
more  easily  worked  than  all  others,  ^md  possessing  sufiicient  tenacity  to  resist  pressure,  and 
preserve  the  mouldings,  arrises,  &c.  The  varieties  are  not,  however,  indififerently  used ; 
some  have  not  sufiicient  cohesive  power,  as,  for  example,  chalk,  several  granular  calcareous 
stones,  simple  or  micaceous,  from  the  primitive  and  intermediate  strata,  which  do  not  resist 
pressure ;  others,  having  their  parts  sufficiently  compact,  are  too  fragile,  or,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  workmen,  too  dry,  such  as  those  which  are  very  compact  and  formed  of 
fine  grains  having  a  conchoidal  or  shejly  firacture ;  these  varieties  are  firequently  filled  with 
fissures  iigurious  to  their  solidity,  whether  open  or  filled  with  calcareous  spar.  Calcareous 
stones,  most  suitable  fat  construction,  are  the  compact,  with  unequal  firacture,  flat,  or 
irregular,  of  an  earthy  tinge,  and  these  formed  of  shells,  united  by  a  cement,  partly  earthy, 
partly  crystalline.  These  varieties  alx>und  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  in  de- 
posits analogous  to  those  of  the  Jura,  and  similar  to  those  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  of  these 
the  greater  number  of  the  monuments  of  the  civilised  world  have  been  constructed ;  the 
finest  houses  of  Amsterdam  and  the  mosques  of  Constantinople  are  built  of  this  materidL 

Hie  stones  of  the  secondary  formation  are  also  in  general  use ;  those  in  the  second  bed 
of  tertiary  formation  are  abundantly  employed  in  Paris.  The  workmen  chus  this  under 
several  varieties  according  to  their  application. 

The  calcareous  tufii  or  travertine  used  in  Italy  is  whitish  or  yellowish,  and  is  found  in 
the  substrnetions  of  most  of  the  ancient  temples,  in  the  Coliseum  and  other  public  buildings 
in  Rome :  it  must  always  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  their  natural  beds,  where  it 
is  deposited  in  horizontid  layers ;  when  laid  improperly  these  exfoliate  and  split  vertically ; 
stone  of  a  vtery  compact  and  homogeneous  structure,  and  forming  beds  of  great  thickn^s, 
will  alone  allow  of  their  natural  position  being  reversed. 

CaHoareone  tpar  is  found  in  crystalline  masses,  or  in  colourless  crystals;  it  is  easily  dissolved 
by  muriatic  acid;  its  specific  gravity  is  2*7 ;  it  loses  46  per  cent,  by  the  expulsion  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  ettdactitie  carbonate  of  lime,  or  concretionary  limestone,  is  formed  of 
zones  which  have  a  fibrous  structure  arising  from  the  successive  deposits  <^  the  crystalline 
limestone  from  its  solvent  water.  The  stalagmite  or  alabaster  limestone  does  not  exhibit 
concentric  zones,  but  spreads  out  in  a  waving  and  parallel  directum.     The  stalactites  arc 
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are  formed  from  the  rooft  of  ca^ems  in  the  limestone  rocks,  where  the  water  percolates 
through  them,  which  is  charged  with  earbomite  of  lime  held  in  suspension  by  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  precipitated  by  exposure  to  air. 

Limegtonet  are  comprised  under  three  denominations,  the  simple,  the  oolite,  and  the  mag- 
nesian ;  these  are  the  varieties  usually  employed  in  construction  :  the  most  crystalline  are 
the  most  durable ;  some  contain  a  quantity  of  silica ;  on  many  the  atmosphere  has  a  power- 
fully decomposing  effect ;  water  being  first  absorbed  acts  mechanically  on  the  external  &ces 
of  the  stone,  occasioning  afterwards,  by  chemical  action,  an  entire  change  in  the  constituent 
parts. 

Of  the  various  limestones  examined  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  .Government 
previously  to  the  erection  of  the  Houses  of  Farliament,  their  composition  is  as  follows :  — 


Silica        - 

Carbonate  of  lime  •>  - 

— ^— ^—  of  magnesia       -  .  -  - 

Iron  alununa        ..... 

Water  and  loss      ..... 

Bitumen  ...... 

Specific  gra^ties  of  dry  masses      ... 
— ^— —  of  particles  .  -  . 

Absorbent  powers,  when  saturated  under  the  ex- 
hausted receiver  of  an  air-pump 
Disintegration  —  quantity  of  matter  disintegrated 
j  Cohesive  powers  .  .  .  -  . 


Bamsck. 


0-0 
93-4 

3*8 

1-3 

1-5 
a  trace 

2O90 

2-627 

0-204 
16-6  grs. 
25- 


Chllmark. 

10-4 
79  O 

3-7 

20 

4-2 

a  trace 

2-481 

2*621 

0O53 
9-8  grs. 
101- 


Hum  Hill. 


4-7 
79  3 
5-2 
8:3 
2-5 

a  trace 
2-260 
2-695 

0147 
9-5  grs. 
57- 


NanMof  th« 
Quarrj  ttvm 
wneneeSped- 

pracund. 


Barnack 
Ditto 

imto 

Chilmark 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ham  HIU 
Ditto 
Ditto 


^1- 
III 


4448-9 
4235-4 


4907-1 
4996-9 


4700-3 
4685-8 


444S-3 
4233-5 


4897-0 
4925-8 


4G95-5 
4€83*5 


•<  V  a 


4729-4 


5072-4 


4930-0 


287-1 


174-4 


234-5 


0-141 


0*086 


0-115 


JL-g 

Ik 


16-6 


6-6 


9-5 


CohciiTc  Powen. 


\t^ 


■u 


16 


36 


22 


1^ 


25 


90 


57 


Results  of  czperlmeuts  upou  cubes  of  2  inches  sides  in  duplicates. 


2-182 
2-366 
2-260 


9  ■  *•  S 


2-687 


2-658 


0-180 


0-109 


2695       0-147 


Results 
upon 
sides. 


of  experiments 
cubes  of  1-inch 


OaKte. — This  b  composed  of  oviform  bodies  cemented  by  calcareous  matter  of  various 
coherency,  and  is  liable  to  decomposition  as  the  cementing  qualities  are  chemically  or 
mechanically  acted  upon :  that  of  Bath  and  Portland  is  extensively  employed  in  building ; 
it  is  worked  with  great  ease,  and  has  a  good  colour,. which  it,  however,  loses  when  long 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  same  cause  renders  it  unfit  for  fine  carving, 
the  delicate  portions  and  arrises  soon  crumbling  away. 

The  oolites  examined  by  the  Commissioners  are  the  following :  «- 


Silica  .... 

Carbonate  of  lime      .  .  - 

— — —  of  magnesia 

Iron  alumina  .  .  . 

Water  and  loss  ... 

Bitumen        .  .  .  . 

Specific  gravities  of  dry  masses 

— — — ^— —  of  particles  - 

Absorbent  powers  when  saturated 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an 
air-pump    .  .  .  . 

Disintegration  —  quantity  of  matter 
disintegrated  .  .  . 

Cohesive  powers         ... 


Ancaster. 

Bath  Box. 

Portland. 

Kelton. 

0-0 

0-0 

1  20 

2-0 

93-59 

94*52 

95-16 

92-17 

2-90 

2-50 

1-20 

4-10 

0-80 

1*20 

0-50 

090 

2-71 

1-78 

1-94 

2*83 

a  trace 

a  trace 

a  trace   ' 

a  trace 

2*182 

1*839 

2145 

2  045 

2-687 

2-675 

2*702 

m 

2 -706 

0*180 

0«812 

0-206 

0-244 

7*1 

10* 

2-7 

s-s 

33* 

21* 

30* 

36- 

702 
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IT. 


Ni 


oTQiui^ 


wImiioii  Spsd- 
BMo*  arc  pro- 
cored* 


Ancastar 
Ditto 
DiUo 

Bath  Box 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Portland 
Dhto 
Ditto 

KettoQ 
Ditto 
Ditto 


SI 


it.  ^U*^ 

ss*  *lsl-'| 


rssT 


S-67S 


a-Toa 


S-045       2-706        0-M4 


0-180 


0-3» 


Retults  of  oxperimeoti  upon  cubes  of  9-inch  sides  in  duplicate. 


Results  of  cxperixneots 

upon  cubes  of  l-lncfa 

skies. 


Bioffnetian  Limestone  or  Daiamite^  when  of  a  crystalline  character,  and  with  nearly 
equiyalent  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  preferred  to  most 
others,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  of  its  texture,  and  the  fiicility  with  which  it  is  worked. 
Like  common  limestone  it  can  be  formed  into  mortar,  though  it  remains  much  longer 
caustic  than  quicklime  made  from  the  latter;  this  constitutes  the  important  diflPerence  be- 
tween magnesian  and  common  limestones  when  employed  in  agriculture ;  the  lime  made 
from  the  magnesian  variety  is  hot  and  injurious  to  the  fertility  of  the  soU. 


Silica              .... 

Bolsofer. 

Hnddlestooe. 

Roach  Abbej-. 

Park  Nook. 

S-6 

2-53 

08 

o-o 

Carbonate  of  lime       ... 

51-1 

5419 

57-5 

55  7 

of  magnesia 

40-2 

41-37 

39-4 

41*6          \ 

Iron  alumina               ... 

1-8 

0-30 

07 

0-4 

Water  and  loss            ... 

S'S 

1-61 

1-6 

23 

Specific  gravities  of  dry  masses 

2-316 

2-147 

2134 

2138 

— — — —  of  particles  - 

2-833 

2-867 

2-840 

2*847      , 

Absorbent    powers     when    saturated 

under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an 

aur-pump    .             .             >             . 

0-182 

0-239 

0-248 

0-249 

Disintegration  —  quantity    of  matter 

disintegrated           ... 

1*5  grs. 

1-9  grs. 

0-6  grs. 

1-8  grs. 

Cohesive  powers         -    .         - 

117 

61 

$5 

61 

Nan*  of 

Qvnry  fkvn 

whenoaUM 

SpcdincnvM 

pracnrad. 


Bolsover 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Huddleetone 

Ditto     - 

Ditto 
Roach  Abbey 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Park  Nook- 

Ditto      • 

Ditto 


Results  of  experiments  upon  cubes  of  2-ineh  sides  in  duplicate. 


Results  of  expertmeott 

upon  cubes  of  l-feoch 

sides. 


The  purity  of  all  the  limestones  is  readily  determined  by  measuring  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  which  is  evolved  during  their  solution  in  dilute  nitric  or  muriatic  acid : 
perfect  carbonate  of  lime  loses  as  much  as  46  per  cent,  and  when  a  smaller  proportion  Is 
driven  off,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  less  weight  of  calcareous  carlwnate.      Marls  or  other 
earths  containing  lime  may  also  be' similarly  tested  by  effervescing  them  with  acids. 
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Stahiary  Marhle^primUive  LimuUmt*  —  Of  this  «ntire  mountains  ore  sometimes  formed : 
in  other  instances  it  is  found  in  beds;  its  specific  gravity  is  2-7  ;  it  can^  be  sawn  into  thin 
slabs,  and  will  receive  a  briUiant  polish :  these  qualities  are  only  found  in  three  Tarieties 
of  limestone,  the  saccharoid,  foliated,  and  the  carboniferous :  it  never  contains  the  remains 
of  organised  bodies,  but  sometimes  quarts,  mica,  hornblende,  and  other  substances. 

The  white  marble  of  Carrara  is  a  fine  grain,  even  and  close,  of  equal  colour,  resembling 
white  sugar ;  crystals  are  occasionally  embedded  in  it,  which  prevent  the  working  of  the 
chisel :  when  diversified  with  spots  and  greenish  or  greyish  veins,  it  is  called  CipoRinaccio  ; 
that  of  a  coarser  grain  resembling  salt,  and  thence  called  Saligno,  is  more  difficult  to  work, 
and  often  contains  a  great  deal  of  moisture:  those  which  sound  like  a  bell  under  the  tool 
are  called  Cktrnpane;  being  exceedingly  dry  they  are  very  hard.  As  these  marbles  are 
blasted,  it  is  common  to  find  them  shaky  in  the  interior  of  their  mass,  and  containing 
veins :  the  Carrara  marble  will  not  admit  of  so  fine  a  polish  as  that  of  Paros,  but  most 
modem  statues  are  formed  of  it ;  probably  the  situation  of  the  quarries  affording  greater 
fijicUity  for  die  working  and  transport.  The  Paros  statuary  is  milk-white,  greyish,  and 
opaque ;  its  texture  varies  firom  fine-grained  to  coarse ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  work  than 
the  fine  Carrara.  The  true  Paros,  with  crystalline  grains,  is  that  which  the  Roman 
masons  called  Marmo  greco  a  specchioni;  that  which  they  designated  Paros  is  probably 
CoraHtique.  Pliny  says  that  several  marbles  exceeded  the  Paros  in  whiteness ;  the  Luni 
or  Carrara  had  this  advantage  over  it ;  but  as  this  was  the  case  with  several  others,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  were  firom  Carrara  and  which  from  the  Greek  quarries. 
The  works  executed  in  Parian  marble  retain  all  the  delicacy  of  wax  with  the  soft  lustre  of 
their  original  polish. 

The  Pentelican  marble  obtained  firom  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourho?^  of  Athens, 
and  exclusively  used  in  the  temples  there,  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  close-grained,  frequently 
interspersed  with  greenish  stripes,  which  causes  it  to  decompose  when  exposed  to  the  air ; 
it  is  found  in  beds,  and  so  easily  separated  that  the  ancients  used  it  as  bricks  and  tiles ; 
the  Romans  call  it  Marmo  eipoOa ;  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  CipoHinOy  or 
marble  of  C!arysfe,  which  is  undulated  from  a  greyish  white  to  green,  and  is  not  a 
statuary  marble.  The  quarries  at  Pentelicus  were  admirably  situated  both  for  working 
and  transporting  the  blocks  of  which  the  beautiful  structures  at  Athens  were  constructed ; 
being  at  a  considerable  elevation,  a  r^^ular  inclined  plane  was  made  firom  the  entrance  of 
the  quarry  to  the  city,  and  noasses  of  marble  were  moved  upon  rollers  with  little  labour, 
care  only  being  required  to  guide  them.  The  various  tinted  marbles,  or  those  having 
coloured  veins,  are  of  the  same  crystalline  character,  affected  by  an  oxide  of  iron ;  but  the 
blue  and  green  tints  are  occasioned  by  minute  particles  of  hornblende,  as  in  the  slate  blue 
variety  called  Turduno,  The  black  marbles  receive  their  dark  colour  firom  charcoal  mixed 
occasionally  with  sulphur  and  bitumen. 

The  GiaBo  Antieo  is  a  beautiful  marble,  of  a  regular  yellow  colour  with  liffht  violet  veins ; 
it  u  extremely  rare,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  firom  Numidia;  there  arc 
several  varieties ;  the  black  nuurble  of  the  ancients  called  after  Lucullus,  firom  his  having 
introduced  it,  was  a  very  fine  unmixed  black ;  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  in  an 
open  crucible  it  bums  white ;  with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  black-coloured  mass,  and 
when  dissolved  in  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids  it  leaves  an  insoluble  black-coloured  substance ; 
it  is  composed  of 

Lime  --------     53'S8 

Carbonic  add  -  -  -  -  -  -  -41*50 

Black  oxide  of  carbon  ......         •75 

Magnesia  and  oxide  of  manganese   .  .  .  .  -         •12 

Oxide  of  iron  -..-..-•25 

Silica  ........       lis 

Sulphur      .-----..•25 

Potash  and  water,  &c.  -----  -       2*62 

100<X) 


Tfte  Ro9$o  Antieo  is  an  Egyptian  marble,  the  quarries  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  on 
the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea;  the  best  specimens  are  of  a  deep  red  without  either  black  or 
white  veins ;  the  grain  Is  very  fine,  compact,  and  takes  a  fine  polish ;  it  seems  to  be  dotted 
or  strewed  over  with  very  fine  grains  of  sand.  It  has  been  occasionally  used  for  the 
purpose  of  sharpening  tools;  pieces  of  it  for  this  application  have  been  found  in  the 
excavations  of  Herculaneum  and  PompeiL 

The  Verde  Antieo  is  a  kind  of  brescia,  whose  base  or  cement  is  a  mixture  of  talc  and 
limestone,  the  dark  green  fragments  consisting  of  serpentine  with  spots  of  a  lighter  shade, 
pure  white  and  fine  black  ;  the  colours  should  be  very  distinct  to  constitute  a  fine  specimen. 
It  was  found  in  I^aconia  and  Thessalonica ;  several  columns  are  extant,  c^  great  beauty  and 
of  large  dimensions. 
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Tkt  C^poBino  has  greenbh  rings  or  sones  produced  by  green  tele;'  the  ftactare  is 
granular  and  shining. 

AJabatttr — Sntp^Oe  of  Limt, — There  are  two  ▼arieties,  the  gypseous,  which  b  a  setoi- 
erystalline  sulphate*  and  the  calcareous,  which  is  a  carbonate.  The  word  alabaster  is 
deriyed  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  vases  of  perfumes,  called  at  first  alabastrai,  from 
haying  no  handles,  and  this  kind  of  stone  being  often  used  lor  the  purpose  the  name 
became  applied  to  it.  I1ie  Oriental  alabaster  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  firequently  ysri^ated 
with  beautiful  eolours,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 

The  common  alabaster  is  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  though  some  Tarieties 
effervesce  with  acids,  and  contain  a  portion  of  the  carbonate ;  it  is  much  softer  than  marble, 
and  usually  forms  the  lowest  bed  of  the  gypsum  quarries.  At  Carrara  it  is  worked  into 
vases,  statues,  and  ornamental  models,  &c.  ;  the  hardest  variety  is  preferred,  partieulariy 
that  which  has  a  granular  texture  and  a  pure  white  colour  ;  it  does  not  polish  so  readily 
as  marble,  but  it  is  easier  to  work.  When  carved  it  is  smoothed  down  with  pomice-stane, 
and  afterwards  polished  with  a  mixture  of  chalk,  soap,  and  milk,  the  hand  bong  used  to 
give  it  the  last  finish. 

Granite  ranks  as  the  most  durable  among  all  the  stones  selected  for  the  purposes  of 
building,  but  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  work.  The  Egyptians  employed  this  nsaterial 
in  enormous  masses :  we  have  an  account  of  an  edifice  hewn  out  of  a  angle  mass  of  granite, 
and  moved  from  the  city  of  Sais  to  the  Isle  of  Elephanta,  which,  after  deducting  the  void, 
is  stated  to  have  been  upwards  of  1222  cube  cubits ;  its  weight  therefore  would  be  upwards 
of  200  tons.  Tlie  temple  of  Latona  at  Buto,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  had  the  sides  of  a 
single  stone,  apd  the  roof  also  in  one  piece. 

The  obelisks  at  Rome  were  quarried  in  Egypt,  and  transported  at  a  great  eoat  to  the 
imperial  city :  of  twelve  whi^  remain  eleven  are  erect ;  they  are  a  large-grained  red 
granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics  with  the  exception  of  three,  and  the  granite  of  which 
they  are  composed  b  of  so  unperishable  a  nature,  that  after  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  for  3000  years,  the  hieroglyphics  are  still  entire ;  they  are  in  relief  but  this 
was  effected  by  sinking  tlie  surfiice  of  the  granite  around  them,  the  sinking  forming  the 
outline ;  so  that  the  figure,  not  projecting  beyond  the  ordinary  surfoce,  is  not  exposed  to 
decomposition,  but  in  some  degree  protected.  Poggio  mentions  that  in  1 430,  these  obelisks 
were  all  prostrate,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Vatican,  which  was  in  one  single  Uoek. 
unbroken,  and  without  hieroglyphics ;  its  height  is  about  84  feet,  and  its  weight  may  be 
taken  at  300  tons.  It  was  moved  by  Fontana  to  the  Piazza  of  St  Peter's,  and  is  the 
largest  mass  of  granite  known  to  have  been  applied  to  purposes  of  art,  with  the  exception 
of  that  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  Granite  was  also  largely 
employed  by  the  Romans  for  the  shafts  of  columns ;  those  of  the  Pantheon  are  of  one 
single  piece  with  statuary  marble,  capitals,  and  base.  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Elba, 
supplied  them  with  abundance  of  this  material,  not  only  for  th«r  temples,  baths,  and  fori, 
but  also  for  fountains,  the  basins  of  which  were  hollowed  out  of  large  masses. 

In  England,  granite  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  into  use  for  the  purposes  ctf 
construction  much  before  the  commencement  of  the .  present  century.  The  bridges  at 
London  over  the  Thames,  erected  by  the  Messrs.  Rennie,  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  as 
instances  of  its  first  application  upon  a  large  scale :  its  beauty  and  durability  rend^'  it 
superior  to  all  other  material  for  works  considered  national,  or  intended  as  monuments  of 
art  to  be  bequeathed  to  fiiture  generations.  In  the  selection  of  granite,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  its  quality,  which  evidently  varies  as  it  is  produced  from  different  quarries, 
that  obtained  from  the  surfece  being  usually  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  decompontion : 
the  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  composing  the  granite,  do  not  seem  to  be  held  together  by 
any  base  or  cement,  and  the  size  of  the  crystals  or  grains  differs  in  the  various  specimens, 
as  do  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  themselves.  As  the  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar, 
contain  several  elementary  substances,  to  determine  their  constituents  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  a  given  quantity  of  granite  to  a  powder,  and  then  to  ftise  it  in  a  platinum  crucible 
with  three  or  .four  times  its  weight  of  silkali,  which  will  decompose  it  by  uniting  with  pne 
or  more  of  the  constituents.  The  mass  so  fused  b  soluble  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  by 
the  application  of  different  re-agents ;  the  constituents  are  precipitated,  after  whi^  it  may 
be  filtered,  carefixlly  dried,  and  weighed. 

The  quartz  may  be  considered  pure  silex  ;  it  b  an  indestructible  body,  sufficiintly  hard 
to  scratch  glass,  and  when  struck  with  steel  will  produce  fire ;  it  b  also  infusible  before 
the  blow-pipe ;  it  b  whitish,  yellowbh,  or  greyish  white.  The  form  of  its  crystals  are 
generally  six-sided  prisms  or  pyramids ;  they  may  be  cleared  parallel  to  the  feces  of  the 
primitive  crystal,  which  is  a  rhomboid ;  its  specific  gravity  b  2*6  to  2*7. 

Mica,  as  found  in  granite,  is  confusedly  crystallised,  and  its  primary  form  b  said  to  be 
a  right  rhomboidal  prism ;  its  colour  varies  from  white,  yellow,  green,  brown  to  almost 
black ;  in  some  instances  it  b  so  very  transparent  that  it  b  used  as  a  substitute  for  glass ;  its 
specific  gravity  b  about  2*0  to  2-5.  The  analyses  of  mica  vary,  but  Klaproth  gives  tha^ 
of  two  varieties,  the  first  from  Zinnwald,  the  latter  from  Siberia. 
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Alumina    .  •  ^  m 

Silica  .... 

Oxide  of  iron         ... 

of  manganese 

Magnesia  -  .  -  . 

Potassa      .  .  «  . 


20-00 

34-85 

47  OO 

48-00 

15-50 

4-50 

1-75 

0-00 

0-00 

0-50 

14-50 

8-75 

98*25 

96-00 

FdMpar  in  the  granite  is  found  in  rh<»nboidal  crystals,  and  can  be  cleaved  with  fiwility 
into  an  acute-angled  parallelopipedon ;  its  prevailing  colour  is  white,  sometimes  flesh  red 
and  green;  its  specific  grayity  is  2-54:    when  heated  it  gives  out  no  water;  before  the 
blow.pipe  it  fuses  into  a  white  enamel ;  it  b  insoluble  in  acids. 

Silica  ......     64-50 

Alumina        ......     19*75 

Potassa  -  -  -  -  -  •11-50 

Oxide  of  iron  •  -  -  -  -      1  -75 

Water  -.,-..         ^5 


99-25 


From  an  examination  of  these  ingredients,  it  appears  that  granite  contains  more  than  | 
its  weight  of  pure  silica,  and  the  remaining  third  is  alumina,  potassa,  and  oxide  of  iron  :  the 
felspar  is  the  first  to  decompose,  the  next  b  the  mica,  but  the  quartz  b  imperishable. 
The  quartz  may  be  known  by  its  grey  and  translucent  colour,  the  felspar  by  its  greybh 
white  or  flesh-red  tint,  and  the  mica  by  its  grey  or  black  colour. 

Oil  the  Renstan^  of  Stone  to  the  Cntsh, — The  resbtance  of  stone  to  the  crush  may  be 
considered  first  with  respect  to  the  weight  it  b  capable  of  sustaining ;  second,  supposing 
it  placed  between  two  horizontal  suHaces,  what  weight  could  it  carry  without  being  crushed 
or  split  under  it  ?  third,  in  supposing  it  held  vertically  by  the  upper  part,  what  weight 
could  be  suspended  at  the  lower  extremity  without  the  stone  yielding  ?  It  very  rarely 
occurs  that  weights  are  suspended  at  the  extremities  of  the  stones;  'on  the  contrary, 
whether  in  the  construction  of  piers  or  of  the  vaults,  they  are  pressed  between  two  parallel 
surfiwes.  Although  some  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  resbtance  of  stones  held  at 
one  of  th^  extremities,  their  strength,  when  thus  applied,  b  not  yet  ascertained ;  but 
not  so  the  redstance  of  stones  bedded  level ;  our  knowledge  on  tiib  subgect,  if  not  complete, 
b  very  far  advanced. 

But  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  it  was  first  attempted  to  discover  the  weight  stones  are 
capable  of  sustaining ;  and  if  we  consider  the  great  thickness  which  the  ancients  have  every, 
where  given  to  the  points  of  support  of  their  edifices,  we  shall  be  induced  to  think  that 
they  had  little  idea  of  the  resistance  of  the  material  they  used.  The  boldness  of  the 
architects  of  the  middle  ages,  who  sometimes  carried  immense  masses  on  slender  and  lofty 
columns,  would  on  the  contrary  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  had  studied  the  properties  of 
stone  in  tfab  respect ;  but  no  traces  remain  to  us  of  any  researches,  and,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  sciences  in  the  ages  in  which  they  worked,  it  b  natural  to  believe,  that,  with- 
out  much  reflection,  they  sought  to  excel  each  other  in  lightness  tiU  they  arrived  at  limits 
which  they  might  possibly  have  carried  still  further.  As  an  example  of  the  smallest  surface 
of  the  points  of  support  of  Gothic  architecture,  we  may  cite  two  columns  in  the  church  of 
Toussaints  at  Angiers;  their  diameter  b  only  12  inches,  and  their  height  25  feet;  they 
support  pointed  arches,  the  mouldings  of  which  are  in  freestone,  and  the  weight  carried 
by  each  b  35  tons. 

The  discussions  to  which  the  dome  of  St,  Genevieve  gave  rise  were  the  occasion  of  the 
first  experiments  made  on  the  resbtance  of  stones;  Mons.  Patte  publbhed  in  1770  a 
memoir,  in  which  he  raised  doubts  on  the  solidity  of  the  piers  of  thb  dome,  and  asserted 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  sur&ce  to  enable  Uie  tower  which  supported  the  cupola  to 
resbt  the  thrust.  Mons.  Gauthey  replied  the  following  year  to  these  assertions,  showing 
that  they  were  not  in  agreement  with  the  rules  then  known  for  calculating  the  thrusts  of 
vaults,  and  proved  by  applying  these  rules  in  a  more  exact  manner,  not  only  that  the  thickness 
of  the  piers  was  sufficient  to  carry  the  vaults  projected  by  Soufflot,  but  that  the  solid  mass 
of  masonry  might  be  suppressed,  and  the  colunms  attached  to  them  only  preserved.  Thb 
asserfion  supposed*  however,  that  the  stone  of  which  the  colunms  were  composed  would 
not  crush  under  the  weight  it  would  have  to  sustain  ;  and  as  thb  latter  difficulty  could  not 
be  resolved  without  knowing  exactly  the  strength  of  the  stone,  Gauthey  undertook  for 
thb  object  experiments  which  might  then  be  regarded  as  entirely  new ;  they  were  published 
in  1774,  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  of  the  Abb6  Rozicr. 

'   The  construction  of  the  piers  of  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  considered  with  relation  to 
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the  ftrength  of  ibe  stone  compared  to  the  weight  which  it  supports,  is  bolder  than  that  off 
the  columns  of  the  church  of  Toussaints  at  Angiers :  these  piers  are  constructed  in  hard 
stone  of  Bagneux  in  the  lower  part,  and  in  that  of  Mont  Somria  in  the  superior  part : 
the  beds  formed  of  the  stone  of  Bagneux  are  considerably  split,  those  in  the  stone  of 
Mont  Sourjs  haTe  resisted  much  better.  The  weight  supported  by  a  sur&ce  of  9  square 
inches  in  the  pillars  of  the  churdi  of  St  Genevieve  is  16  cwt ;  the  weight  imder  which  a 
cube  of  2  inches  in  hard  stone  of  Bagneux  was  crushed  is  137  cwt. ;  the  weights  supported 
by  a  similar  cube  in  the  stone  of  Moot  Souris  was  68  cwt.  Hence  the  pressure  supported 
by  the  stone  of  Bagneux  in  the  piers  of  St.  Genevieve  is  from  eight  to  nine  times  less 
than  that  which  is  necessary  to  crush  it,  and  the  pressure  supported  by  the  stone  of 
Mont  Souris  is  oaly  four  times  less ;  it  may  then  appear  astonishing  that  the  latter  has 
resisted  better  than  the  preceding. 

The  pressure  supported  by  the  key-stone  of  the  vaults  of  the  bridge  at  Neuilly  is  1S7| 
tons  per  3  feet  3  inches  of  length,  and  it  appears  that  the  weight  carried  is  iburteoi  times 
less  than  that  which  will  crush  it :  but  we  must  observe  that  by  the  settlement  in  these 
vaults,  the  weight  is  not  equally  distributed  on  the  whole  height  of  the  key ;  the  principal 
effort  is  near  the  upper  edge,  and  although  we  cannot  exactly  judge  of  the  total  weight  car- 
ried by  the  a4jacent  parts  of  this  arrisy  we  may  presume,  on  accoupt  of  the  great  flatness 
of  the  vault,  that  this  portion  is  very  considerable,  and  that  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  is  as 
bold  an  edifice  in  this  respect  as  it  is  in  every  other. 

We  may  add  from  Mens.  Rondelet  an  indication  of  the  pressure  exercised  on  a  surfrce 

of  9  square  hiches  in  the  edifices  regarded  as  the  boldest :  •— 

Poinids 
AvDfniupois> 
Tien  of  the  dome  of  St  Peter*s  at  Rome  ....     lOSSJ 

Piers  of  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  at  London           -            -            -            -  1190 

Piers  of  the  dome  of  the  Invalides           .....  933 

Piers  of  the  dome  of  St  Genevieve          .....  1840 

Columns  of  St  PauVs  without  the  walls               ....  1235 

Piersofthe  tower  of  the  church  of  St  M6ry       ....  18374 

Columns  of  the  church  of  Toussaints  d* Angers    ....  2767^ 

In  the  pier  of  ^he  Chapter  House  at  Elgin  the  stone  supports  a  weight  of  5]  tons  on  eadi 
9  square  inches :  it  was  formerly  loaded  with  a  heavy  roof  covered  with  lead  ;  the  stone, 
which  is  a  red  grit,  has  resisted  this  pressure  for  several  centuries;  it  is  estimated  that 
the  resistance  is  from  7725  lbs.  avoirdupois  to  23925  lbs.  on  9  square  inches,  whilst  that 
of  brick  is  9150  lbs. ;  consequently,  1520  lbs.  for  9  square  inches  is  a  pressure  which  may 
be  admitted  with  security  for  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch.  This  pressure  would  be  perhaps 
too  considerable  for  calcareous  stones,  and  as  a  general  rule,  stones  should  not  be  made  to 
carry  a  weight  more  than  ^g  of  that  which  has  crushed  them  in  small  experimental  cubes ; 
this  weight  would  be  too  great  if  we  were  not  assured  that  the  pressure  would  be  equally 
spread  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  joints :  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches  near  the  key,  and 
the  points  of  fracture,  are  exposed  to  inequalities  in  the  partition  of  the  powers  they  exert 
as  supports,  and  we  shall  see  by-and-by  how  we  can  appreciate  these  effects.  The  parts 
of  a  block  of  stone  comprehended  between  the  beds  of  a  quarry  are  not  exactly  homo- 
geneous :  experiments  have  shown  that  the  weight  and  the  specific  resistance  are  more  consi- 
derable in  the  middle  of  the  stone,  and  diminish  proportionably  in  its  approach  to  the  upper 
and  lower  beds. 

By  the  experiments  of  Gauthey  it  appears,  that  the  strength  of  the  stone  augments  in  a 
greater  relation  than  the  surfiice  of  its  base ;  the  results  reported  by  Mons.  Rondelet  agrea 
in  general  with  this  assertion.  But  as  no  experiments  were  made  on  surfaces  of  any  con- 
siderable dimension,  or  differing  much  from  each  other,  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  judge 
exactly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  resistance  of  the  stone  does  augment  relatively  to  the 
sur&ce  of  its  base,  and  it  is  proper  in  the  application  to  suppose  the  relation  constant 
which,  moreover,  cannot  induce  any  dangerous  error  as  this  hypothesis,  is  &vouraUe  to  the 
resistance. 

We  know  a  little  more  positively  the  influence  which  form  has  on  the  resistance  of  stone. 
Tlie  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  discover  this  influence  have  diown 
that  the  different  solids,  the  bases  of  which  had  equal  area,  resisted  best,  as  thor  figure 
approached  a  circle ;  and  in  gei>eral  that  for  figures  differing  from  each  other,  the  resLstanoe 
was  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  perimeter. 

When  the  base  of  solids  remains  the  same,  height  influences  their  strength  :  a  rery  thin 
stone  easily  fractures :  if  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cube  it  carries  a  considerable  weight,  but 
if  the  height  is  augmented,  the  strength,  which  first  augmented  also,  finishes  by  diminishing; 
if  a  vertical  prism  is  divided  in  several  parts  longitudinally,  it  will  resist  less  than  if  it 
were  in  a  single  piece. 

On  the  Pressure  to  which  Stones  are  exposed  in  Vaults.  — The  thickness  which  it  is  neccasary 
to  give  to  the  vaults  of  bridges  involves  mar\y  considerations :  and  the  pressure  to  which 
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the  voussoirs  are  exposed,  and  the  degree  of  resistance  of  the  stone,  deserve  enquiry  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  direct  our  particular  attention  to  these  objects  when  we  are  projecting  arches 
of  considerable  span. 

Suppose  Q  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch,  a  the 
pressure  that  the  two  halves  exert  against  each 
other,  and  which  is  the  greatest  possible  force  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  hiH'izontally  in  N  to  pre* 
Tent  a  portion,  mn  and  N  M,  of  the  arch  turning  from 
top  to  bottom  on  the  edge  m. 

Tbe  co-ordinates  AO,  NO,  of  the  point  M, 
counted  from  the  point  A,  are  designated  by  a  &,  and 
the  length  of  the  joint  M  N  by  c.  'JTbe  co-ordinates 
Ap,  pm  from  the  point  m,  are  named  x  and  y,  the 
length  mn  of  the  joint  z,  and  the  angle  which  this 
joint  forms  with  the  vertical,  6,  We  represent  by 
G  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  the  arch  mn  N  M,  as 
well  as  the  parts  of  the  construction  which  it  sup- 
ports, and  by  c«  the  horizontal  distance  fit>m  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  weight  to  the 
point  A.  Tlie  value  of  the  horizontal  thrust  at  Q  being  known,  we  shall  easily  ascertain 
the  pressure  exerted  perpendicularly  against  any  joint,  mn ;  in  effect,  this  pressure  can  be 
no  other  than  the  result  of  the  forces  Q  G,  to  which  is  submitted  the  portion  of  the  vault 
mn  NMt  disccnnposed  porpendieularly  at  mn  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  expressed  by 

G  Sin.  e  +  Q  Cosin.  0 

It  is  not,  however,  right  to  consider  the  horizontal  thrust  Q  a  force  applied  to  the  arris 
N,  as  the  voussoirs  at  the  sununits  of  vaults  necessarily  lean  against  each  other  through  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  height  of  the  superficies  of  the  joint ;  the  pressure  then  being 
extended  over  a  certain  space  below  the  arris  N,  it  acts  to  prevent  tbe  descent  of  the  portion 
of  the  vault  mn  M  N,  with  an  arm  of  a  lever  less  than  is  supposed,  when  we  consider  it  as 
applied  in  N ;  consequently  we  find,  as  the  efieet  <^  this  supposition,  tbe  value  of  Q  smaller 
than  it  really  should  be. 

The  value  of  the  normal  pressure  exercised  on  each  joint  should  be  exactly  known,  or  we 
cannot  deduce  from  it  the  dBTorts  supported  by  the  stone,  since  we  are  ignorant  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  pressure  is  ^read  over  the  surfiwe  of  the  joint ;  far  from  being  able  to 
admit  that  the  pressure  is  equidly  distributed  over  all  that  sur&ce,  we  know  on  the  contrary 
that  in  all  tbe  arches,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  small  number  of  joints,  the  pressure  is  prin- 
cipally exercised  near  one  of  the  edges :  this  circumstance  takes  place  above  all  at  the  summit, 
when  the  pressure  exerts  itself  near  the  upper  edge ;  at  tbe  joints  of  rupture,  placed  in  the 
haunches,  when  it  exercises  itself  near  the  bottom  edge ;  and  at  tbe  inferior  j<unts  below 
the  sprii^ing,  when  the  pressure  exerts  itself  at  the  exterior  edge.  We  suppose  here,  con- 
formably to  what  has  so  often  taken  place,  that  the  inferior  parts  of  the  vault  have  a  ten- 
dency to  thrust  outwards. 

The  manner  in  which  the  pressure  is  spread  over  tbe  sur&ce  of  the  joints  is  besides  more 
uncertain,  as  it  depends  on  the  precautions  with  which  the  voussoirs  are  cut  and  placed, 
on  the  disposition  of  the  wedges,  on  the  consistency  of  the  mortar,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
vault,  according  to  which  the  jmats  are  more  or  less  open. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

BRICKS  AND  TILES. 

Wrxex  sUme  cannot  be  procured,  bricks  form  an  admirable  substitute,  being  easil  j  made 
from  daj  or  argillaceous  earth,  whidi  is  found  in  most  situations  where  stone  is  wanting : 
some  advantages  are  derived  firom  the  use  of  this  material  over  stone,  which  is  not  ob- 
tained from  the  quarry  in  a  state  or  shape  fitted  for  use,  whilst  the  brick  is  of  a  eon- 
venient  size,  and  easily  carried  to  the  place  where  it  is  employed.  An  absorbent  brick 
readily  adheres  to  the  mortar  in  which  it  is  bedded,  and  in  a  short  time  becomes  a  solid 
mass ;  whilst  it  often  happens  that  hard  stones  are  less  adhesive,  and  their  surfiiees  do  not 
combine  with  the  mortar  in  which  they  are  laid. 

Unburnt  bricks  are  of  great  antiquity :  the  first  were  probably  masses  of  day,  dried  in  the 
air  by  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  afterwards  these  masses  were  moulded  into  regular  -and  uniform 
shapes,  improved  also  in  strength  by  mixing  chopped  straw  with  them :  such  bricks  were 
not  calculated  to  resist  the  humidity  of  our  climate,  although  some  found  smong  the  ruins 
of  Babylon  are  as  durable  as  if  they  had  been  burnt,  which  is  entirely  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  air. 

The  remains  of  what  is  considered  a  part  of  the  fimious  tower  of  Babel  are  perhaps 
among  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  unburnt  brick:  these  bncks  are  12  inches  square, 
and  4  inches  in  thickness,  are  bedded  in  bitumen  mixed  with  sand,  the  joints  of  which  are 
about  8  inches  in  thickness ;  and  although  they  have  stood  the  exposure  to  the  dryness  and 
heat  of  the  climate,  when  MMked  in  water  have  quickly  decomposed,  which  issuflicient  proof 
that  straw,  reed,  and  such  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  the  day,  do  not  constitute  a  sound 
brick  :  at  Bagdad,  where  the  bitumen  u  obtained  from  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  bricks 
are  still  used  in  most  of  the  buildings. 

The  immense  edifices  of  unburnt  brick  constructed  by  the  Egyptians  remain  almost 
entire :  one  distant  about  10  leagues  from  Cairo,  and  measured  by  Dr.  Pococke,  in  173S, 
was  about  150  feet  in  height,  with  its  base  rectangular,  one  side  being  2 10  feet  and  the  other 
1 57  feet  This  brick  pyramid  was  supposed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  built 
by  Asychius,  who  is  sdd  to  have  inscribed  on  it  the  following :  **  Do  not  disparage  my 
worth,  by  comparing  me  with  pyramids  composed  of  stone :  I  am  as  much  superior  to  them 
as  Jove  is  to  the  rest  of  the  deities ;  I  am  formed  of  bricks,  made  of  mud  that  adhered 
to  the  ends  of  poles,  and  drawn  up  fr-om  the  bottom  of  the  lake." 

These  bricks  are  composed  of  a  black,  argillaceous  earth,  containing  small  pebbles,  shells 
and  chopped  straw,  and  were  of  two  dimensions,  the  largest  15  inches  long,  7  inches  broad, 
and  about  41  inches  thick. 

The  Greexs  as  wdl  as  the  Romans  used,  as  we  have  seen,  unburnt  bricks :  Vitruvius 
meations  the  wall  of  Athens,  on  the  sides  towards  Hymettus  and  Pentelicus;  the  walls  of  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  the  columns  and  entablature  of  which  were  of  stone ;  the 
palace  of  King  Attains  at  Tralles,  that  of  Croesus  at  Sardis,  and  of  Mausolus  at  Halicar- 
nassus :  that  author  also  describes  the  manner  in  which  unburnt  bricks  were  made,  and 
observes  that  gravdly,  pebbly,  or  sandy  clay  is  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  most 
proper  is  a  red  earth,  of  a  chaJky  nature,  or  containing  sand;  and  diat  the  proper  season  for 
noaking  them  is  the  spring  and  autumn,  as  they  dry  more  equally.  When  plaster  is  laid 
on  bricks  which  are  not  perfectly  dry,  they  shrink,  and  the  plaster  no  longer  adhores  to 
them  :  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  would  allow  no  bricks  to  be  used  which  were  not  at  least 
five  years  old,  and  had  been  approved  by  a  magistrate. 

The  three  sorts  of  bricks  in  use  were  the  doron,  the  tetradoron,  and  the  pentadoron. 

The  word  doron  ngnifies  palm,  designating  a  gift  that  might  be  borne  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Roman  palm  was  equd  to  it.  The  tetradoron  is  a 
cube  of  four  palms,  and  the  pentadoron  five :  there  were  half  bricks  of  eadi  sort :  the  lesst 
thickness  the  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  given  to  their  walls  was  that  of  the  doron,  or  one 
brick,  to  their  ordinary  walls  a  brick  and  a  half,  and  to  their  thickest  two  bricks.  In 
building  a  wall  there  are  alternate  courses  of  whole  bricks  and  half  bricks,  so  that  the  joints 
are  regularly  broken. 

In  neither  Athens  nor  Rome  are  found  any  renuuns  of  unburnt  bricks,  and  the  form  of 
those  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  is  not  quite  certain,  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
were  cubical;  it  does  not  seem  very  practicable  to  build  a  wall  and  keep  the  courses 
regular  where  the  three  varieties  are  to  be  used  ;  they  seem  intended  for  as  many  difllerent 
kinds  of  work.  The  unburnt  bricks  still  used  by  the  nations  of  the  east  are  made  by  treading 
the  clay  with  the  feet,  and  mixing  chopped  straw,  after  it  has  been  duly  prc^Mured ;  it  is  then 
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put  iuto  small  wrooden  moulds,  and,  in  order  to  give  them  firmness,  they  are  plunged  into 
a  vessel  of  water,  in  which  is  a  quantity  of  chopped  straw,  and  after  two  or  three  hours*  im- 
mersion, they  are  laid  out  in  the  shade,  where  they  rem^n  until  they  become  dry.  When 
walls  are  constructed  with  them  they  are  coated  with  a  layer  of  clay  and  chopped  straw, 
which  protects  them  firom  the  rain ;  sometimes  a  coat  of  lime  and  plaster,  beaten  and  mixed 
t<^ether  is  substituted,  where  a  better  effect  is  desired. 

Brick'nuJung,  —  The  earth  usually  selected  by  brick^maiers  is  of  a  tenacious  character, 
and  partakes  of  the  quality  of  loam ;  a  stiff  clay  makes  a  brick  that  fidls  to  pieces  in 
burning,  whilst  a  milder  eiuth  is  made  by  adding  a  quantity  of  sand  to  that  which  is  too 
strong.  The  clay  dug  in  the  autumn  is  wheeled  in  barrows  to  a  piece  of  ground  previously 
levelled  to  receive  it,  where  it  has  a  quantity  of  breese  added,  which  ren<kr8  it  partly  com- 
bustible, when  submitted  to  the  heat,  which  converts  the  clay  into  a  brick.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  brick  should  become  red-hot  throughout,  and  which  would  be  difficult  without 
the  breeze,  which  also  gives  colour,  hardness,  and  durability.  After  this  mixture  of  clay, 
sand,  and  breeze  is  rendered  ready  for  use  by  being  worked  together  with  the  spade,  and 
continually  softened  by  water,  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  usuidly  small 
heaps  are  thrown  up,  so  that  the  weather  may  penetrate  them,  and  form  one  uniform,  soft, 
and  yielding  mass :  it  is  then  tempered  by  adcting  water,  or  spreading  it  to  dry ;  then  the 
whole  mass  is  pressed  down,  and  preserved  by  a  covering  to  prevent  the  sun  or  air  further 
affecting  it 

The  clay  is  now  generally  wheeled  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring  finom  the  place 
where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost  to  the  pug-mill;  where  chalk,  sand,  or 
other  materials  are  incorporated  with  it,  the  mill  being  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  water, 
which  reduces  the  whole*  into  a  thin  pastes  running  through  a  sieve  or  wire  strainer  into  a 
reservoir  formed  for  the  purpose ;  when  this  is  full  the  whole  is  suffered  to  subside,  and 
the  water  is  gradually  drawn  off:  after  it  has  acquired  sufficient  consistence,  this  finely 
divided  paste  is  moved  by  barrows,  and  mixed  with  sifted  breeze ;  a  few  days*  exposure 
to  the  air  makes  it  sufficiently  dry  for  the  moulder's  use. 

The  pug  mill  is  a  conical  tub,  secured  by  iron  hof^is,  about  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  as  much  in  height :  the  bottom  is  made  of '  Jlay,  or  some  other  material  imper.- 
vious  to  water,  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  perfectly  firm  and  steady.  The  clay  is  put  into 
it,  and  then,  by  means  of  revolving  rakes,  with  iron  teeth,  like  those  of  the  harrow,  and 
made  in  such  a  form  that  in  their  revolution  they  lift  up  the  clay,  which  fidls  down  again 
towards  the  bottom ;  the  masses  so  separated,  and  supplied  with  abundance  of  water, 
are  soon  reduced  into  a  paste.  The  whole  is  prevented  from  adhering  to  the  bottom  by  a 
constantly  revolving  scraper,  which  allows  the  pugged  clay  to  find  its  way  to  the  orifice  at 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  discharged. 

A  long  beam  of  timber,  keyed  on  the  upright  shaft,  has  a  yoke,  to  which  a  horse  is  at- 
tached, that  walks  round  in  a  track  not  exceeding  16  feet  in  diameter ;  if  larger  the  proper 
motion  would  not  be  maintained.  A  pump  worked  by  hand,  or  by  the  machinery,  throws 
the  required  quantity  of  water  into  the  mUl :  the  clay  is  put  in  fi^m  barrows,  wheeled  up 
a  platform  maide  finr  the  purpose. 

Th9  Motdda^t  BenehiA  usually  attended  by  a  lad  or  assistant,  who  cuts  the  clay  into  por- 
tions sufficient  to  fill  the  mould  ;  these  are  taken  up  by  the  moulder,  and  thrust  into  it» 
which  is  previously  passed  through  a  mass  of  sand,  to  prevent  the  clay  from  adhering  to  it : 
after  the  clay  has  been  well  forced  down,  a  flat  wooden  strike  is  made  use  of  to  remove  alt 
tiiat  is  superfluous ;  the  brick  is  then  turned  out  upon  a  board,  and  taken  away  by  a  boy  to 
the  track  in  a  barrow,  covered  with  thin  laths  or  strips  of  wood :  one  moulder*s  bench 
will  supply  5000  bricks  or  more  per  day. 

The  bricks  are  then  laid  upon  each  other  in  the  hadUi  arranged  on  their  edge,  and  placed 
diagonally,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  pass  freely  around  them ;  they  remain  here  some  time, 
after  which  their  position  is  changed,  and  in  a  week  or  10  days,  if  the  weather  be  fiivourable, 
they  are  fit  to  be  burnt. 

HiA  clan»p  is  the  general  system  adopted  for  burning  them,  which  is  formed  by  making 
a  foundation  of  place  bricks,  and  then  arranging  those  to  be  burnt  in  layers,  with  a  stratum 
of  breeze  or  cinders,  2  or  3  inches  in  thickness  between  them. 

A  fireplace  is  generally  at  the  west«nd,  about  3  feet  in  height,  from  which  various 
flues  branch  out  that  run  in  a  straight  direction  throughout  the  clamp ;  these  flues,  filled 
with  coals  or  breeze,  are  placed  at  distances  of  5  or  6  feet  apart :  when  the  weather  is- 
fiivourable  a  month  is  sufficient  to  bum  off  a  considerable  quantity. 

KUns  containing  20,000  are  in  the  country  often  preferred  for  burning  bricks ;  these  are 
made  13  foet  in  length,  11  feet  in  width,  and  12  fleet  in  height;  the  outer  walls  incline 
inwards  as  they  rise,  and  are  a  brick  and  a  half  in  thickness  throughout 

The  furnace  is  formed  of  three  arches,  which  have  apertures  at  the  top  to  allow  the 
heat  to  pass  through  to  the  charge,  which  is  placed  on  a  floor  of  lattice ;  a  moderate*  and 
gentle  heat  is  applied  for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  to  drive  off  the  water ;  the  mouth 
of  the  fiimace  is  then  blocked  up  by  a  ihinlog  composed  of  brick,  and  room  only  left  to 
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introduce  the  neoessBry  quantity  of  wood  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Hre;  when  the 
flame  has  made  its  entire  way  through  the  whole  of  the  layers,  and  appears  at  the  top,  the 
fuel  is  more  sparingly  applied,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fire  is  suffered  to  go'  out,  and  the 
kiln  gradikally  oools.  Forty-eight  hours  is  sufficient  to  bum  off  a  Idln  of  bricks,  if  care  is 
paid  to  the  raising  and  slacking  the  heat,  which  requires  some  skill  on  the  |iart  of  the 
burner. 

Marli,  or  AaAis,  wtoekt,  and  plttee-^rickt  are  so  named,  according  to  their  fi"— »m^  or 
quality.  Tlie  first  is  of  bright  uniform  yeUow  colour,  partly  obtained  by  washing  chalk 
with  a  fine  clay ;  finom  these  are  selected  the  cutters  for  arches,  which,  from  their  fine  tex- 
ture, are  calculated  for  rubbing. 

Seamda  is  another  term  for  a  second  quality  of  malm,  which  are  used  fiir  gauged  worik, 
and  the  foeings  of  walla. 

Stocks  are  cither  red  or  grey,  the  first  being  the  kiln^bumt,  the  other  that  usually  from 
the  clamp. 

Flaee-hriek$  are  of  an  xnfeiior  quality,  and,  firom  the  fire  not  having  thoroughly  burnt 
them,  are  generally  fit  only  fi>r  purposes  of  building  where  soundness  is  not  a  requisite. 

Hoaiing  hrieka,  in  imitation  of  those  made  by  the  ancients*  were  formed  by  M.  Fabbnmi 
out  of  a  material  whidi  consisted  of  55  parts  of  siliceous  eartii,  15  of  nu^ocsia,  14  of  water, 
12  of  alumina,  3  of  lime^  and  1  of  iron :  this  kind  of  brick  does  not  become  altered  hj 
fire,  being  infusible,  and  although  it  loses  |  part  of  its  weight,  it  is  not  in  any  wmj 
diminished  in  sise :  as  these  bricks  are  found  to  float  on  water,  they  have  been  very  much 
used  where  lightness  of  construction  was  desirable^ 

Fire'brid^  used  for  furnaces  and  the  lining  of  stoves  where  great  heat  b  generated,  are 
moulded  in  various  parts  of  England.  At  Hedgerley,  near  Windsor,  where  the  loam  eon- 
tains  a  considerable  amount  of  sand,  they  were  made  in  large  quantities;  Wdsh  lumps 
and  Stourbridge  bricks  are  a  similar  quality,  and  will  stand  the  action  of  great  heaL 

Retorts  for  a  variety  of  purposes  are  made  with  a  mixture  of  day  and  iron,  particularly 
for  the  manufiicture  of  gas ;  the  iron  retort  receiving  a  casing  of  prepared  clny,  which 
permits  the  fire  to  act  ibst  on  the  clay,  and  thus  prevents  the  rapid  destmctioii  of  the 
metal. 

Retorts  or  bricks  made  of  one  part  pure  clay  and  three  parts  of  coarse  and  pure  sand, 
slowly  dried  and  annealed,  will  resist  a  very  high  temperature^  ajid  are  not  readily  fused ; 
but  if  in  contact  with  any  metals  in  a  fusible  state,  which  are  suffered  to  oxidise,  Uiey  will 
then  act  upon  the  earthy  matter,  and  cause  it  rapidly  to  fuse. 

A  long  continued  white  heat  will  scvf^  the  compound  made  of  any  of  the  siliceous  and 
aluminous  earths ;  therefore  clay  and  sand  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  bear  a  great  heat  as  an 
entire  clay ;  coarsely  powdered  and  burnt  clay  being  substituted  fiir  sand,  the  vessels  whidi 
contaik  glass  in  the  fiimaoe^  and  which  are  subjected  to  intense  heata^  are  thus  made,  and 
resist  for  a  length  of  time  the  action  of  the  saline  fluxes  they  contain. 

Jf^ndsor  loem,  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  made  by  besting  a  thin  paste,  b  employed 
as  a  lute  to  unite  the  joints  of  fire-lnicks,  or  to  set  them  in  instead  of  common  mortar;  and 
if  it  b  required  that  vitrefiu^ion  should  take  place  with  the  day  so  used,  borax  or  red  lead* 
mixed  in  small  portions,  wiU  produce  the  effect ;  such  a  compound  will  destroy  the  porosity 
of  earthenware^  when  exposed  to  high  temperatures. 

The  strength  of  brickwork  depends  entirdy  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  bricks  are 
laid ;  at  present  the  practice  in  England  is  confined  to  what  b  called  Old  English  and 
Flembh  Bond.  The  first,  which  b  the  preferable  mode,  has  a  course  of  stretchers,  and 
then  a  course  of  headers ;  the  latter  b  alternate  header  and  stretcher. 

/a  the  Old  English  the  stretching  courses  bind  the  wall  together  in  the  longitudinal, 
and  the  heading  courses  in  the  transverse  direction ;  so  that  if  any  fracture  occurs,  it  does 
not  break  at  the  joints,  but  as  a  solid  mass. 

The  Flemish  bond,  introduced  into  England  about  the  reign  of  William  and  BfiBry,  is, 
however,  frequ^itly  preferred,  because  it  presents  a  more  regular  face ;  wherever  streiigtl> 
b  an  object  it  should  l>e  rcijected,  and  the  old  English  practice  followe<i  Each  course 
being  dtematdy  headers  and  stretchers,  should  have  every  brick  in  the  same  course  laid  in 
the  same  directidn,  and  in  no  instance  b  a  brick  to  be  placed  its  whole  length  aloi^  the 
side  of  another,  but  to  be  so  situated  that  the  end  of  one  may  extend  to  the  middle  of 
those  it  a4ioins,  except  in  the  outside  of  the  stretchmg  course,  where  three-quarter  bricks 
must  be  used,  to  prevent  a  continued  upright  joint  in  the  face  of  the  work :  and  where  a 
wall  crosses  another  at  right  ancles,  all  the  bricks  of  the  same  level  course  should  lie  in 
the  same  parallel  direction,  in  otaer  that  the  angles  may  be  completdy  hooded. 

In  Flemish  bond,  to  prevent  the  wall  splitting,  it  b  necessary  to  make  use  of  iron  hoops, 
in  the  horisontd  joints  between  the  two  courses,  and  some  bricklayers,  to  attain  the  same 
end,  lay  diagonal  courses  at  certain  hdghta  from  each  other,  but  the  latter  system  bfiw  from 
efficacious ;  others  lay  dl  heading  courses  within  the  outside  Flemish  bond,  making  the 
face- work  dtematdy  of  9  and  4  inches  in  thickness;  thb  prevents  splitting,  but  destroys 
the  stretching  bond. 
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Tika  Are  formed  oi  a  redcUsb  or  grey-coloured  clay,  which  fiues  at  a  red  heat :  theie  clays 
are  probatiy  mixtures  rather  than  compounds  of  silica,  alumina,  and  water, 

llie  common  kind  of  tiles  is  made  of  the  blue  clay,  obtained  near  London  at  a  greater 
depth  than  the  ordinary  brick  earth ;  this  is  excavated  in  the  autumn,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
during  the  winter,  to  properly  temper  it :  after  the  tiles  are  moulded  to  their  shape,  they 
are  burnt  in  kilns,  surrounded  by  a  conical  structure  with  an  opening  at  top. 

A  kiln  20  feet  square,  with  3  furnaces,  is  calculated  to  bum  about  34,000  tiles  at  one 
time;  the  space  which  contains  them  above  the  arches  of  the  fireplace  being  14  feet  6 
inches  square,  and  about  8  feet  in  height,  this  square  chamber  being  open  at  the  upper  sur- 
&ce :  around  it  is  built  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  with  a  clear  diameter  <^  38  feet  at  bottom 
and  3  feet  at  top,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  brick,  18  inches  in  thickness  at  bottom,  and 
diminishing  by  three  regular  internal  sets-off  to  9  inches  at  the  top  :  an  entrance  is  usually 
left  at  opposite  sides  lor  the  charging  and  unloading  the  kiln,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
generally  sunk  about  10  feet  below  the  ordinary  siur&ce  of  the  ground,  and  a  Tauhed  pas- 
sage leads  to  the  furnace,  where  the  fuel  is  applied :  such  a  kiln  is  adapted  for  the  burning 
of  bricks  as  well  as  tiles,  and  is  found  to  answer  for  both  admirably  welL 

The  Earth  used  for  making  tiles  should  be  pure  and  tough,  and  free  from  any  foreign 
matter :  after  constant  turning  over  and  tempering,  it  is  brought  to  a  proper  consistence 
and  moulded  into  the  desired  shape. 

JPEdifi  7V&S  are  usually  made  j  of  an  inch  In  thickness,  I0{  inches  long,  and  6\  wide, 
weighing  from  2  to  2^  pounds  each :  these  when  laid  lap  over  each  other,  and  the  part 
uncovered  is  called  the  gaugei  whi^  is  generally  6^  inches :  when  so  laid*  740  tiles  will 
suffice  to  cover  100  superficial  feet ;  they  are  hung  upon  the  lath  by  two  oak  pins  in- 
serted in  holes  perforated  by  the  moulders  before  burning. 

Plain  tiles  are  now  made  so  that  they  -may  be  placed  side  by  nde,  in  courses  perfectly 
flat,  without  overlapping :  this  is  a  for  more  economical  method*  decreasing  the  weight 
nearly  half:  a  groove  is  run  in  the  edges  which  receives  a  correspondinff  fillet,  both  at  the 
sides  and  at  the  top  and  bottom,  communicating  with  each  other,  ana  should  any  water 
enter  the  joints  it  is  carried  down  to  the  eaves  in  a  continued  line. 

Pan  Tile»f  first  used  in  Flanders,  have  a  wavy  or  convex  and  concave  surface  one  way, 
and  are  made  14^  inches  in  length  and  10)  inches  in  breadth ;  their  gauge  is  usually  10 
inches,  and  170  are  sufficient  to  cover  100  superficial  feet ;  these  tiles  weigh  from  5  to  5^ 
lbs.  each. 

Ridffe  and  Hip  THeg  are  formed  cylindrically,  13  inches  in  length,  and  girth  16,  weighing 
on  an  average  5  pounds. 

Gutter  iSlu  are  nearly  the  same  size  and  thickness. 

Mathematieal  Tiles,  for  covering  the  upright  surface  of  cottages,  instead  of  lathing  and 
plastering  the  outsides,  are  much  in  use  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex :  these  tiles  are 
intended  to  resemble  courses  of  brick,  and  are  made  to  overlap  each  other ;  the  fece  of 
each  consists  of  two  planes,  the  size  of  a  common  brick,  and  when  placed  in  their  proper 
position,  they  form  a  double  thickness  of  tile ;  they  are  nailed  on,  and  a  fine  mortar  b  in- 
troduced where  they  rest  on  each  other,  which  is  pointed  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary 
brickwork. 

Weather  Tilea  difier  from  these :  they  lap  over  each  other,  and  are  made  of  various 
patterns,  but  having  their  size  and  thickness  that  of  the  common  plain  tile ;  they  resemble 
the  plates  of  chain  mail,  when  in  their  position,  and  their  exposed  edges  oflen  receive  a 
variety  of  outline,  and  form  great  diversity  of  pattern ;  when  put  on  with  proper  nails,  they 
are  fimnd  very  durable  and  keep  out  the  weather.  Various  machines  have  been  invented  for 
the  manufiiettve  of  tiles,  one  of  which,  patented  by  Mr.  Hunt,  has  two  wooden  cylinders, 
round  which  revolve  bands  of  cloth,  which  press  the  clay  into  one  regular  thickness,  through- 
out ;  this  b  conducted  by  a  continued  web  over  a  covered  wheel,  curved  on  the  rim,  which 
gives  the  cylindrical  form  to  the  tile ;  they  then  pass  through  iron  moulds,  and  are  cut  off 
to  the  length  required. 

The  Flat  TfZu  are  made  in  somewhat  nmilar  manner :  by  thb  machine  drain  tiles,  and 
the  sole  pieces  on  which  they  rest,  are  moulded  with  the  greatest  correctness. 

The  Briek-nuiktng  Machine,  patented  by  the  same  inventor,  has  also  two  cylinders,  each 
covered  with  an  enmess  web,  which  are  so  placed  that  they  £5rm  a  aort  of  hopper  on  tlieir  two 
upper  cylindrioal  surfaces,  the  ends  being  enclosed  by  two  iron  plates:  well  tempered 
clay  from  the  pug  mill  u  thrown  into  thb  hopper,  and  at  the  lower  part  it  acquires  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  a  brick  :  beneath  b  worked  an  endless  chain,  by  the  movement  of  the 
cylinders,  and  at  various  marked  intervab  are  laid  the  palette  boards  under  the  hopper ; 
the  clay  b  brought  down  by  a  slight  pressure,  and  enters  a  frame,  which  has  a  wire  stretched 
across  it,  which  projects  through  the  mass,  and  cuts  off  the  requisite  thickness ;  thb  b 
immedbtely  removed  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  endless  chain ;  and  thb  operation 
is  renewed  as  often  as  a  new  palette  board  b  advanced  under  the  hopper  i  such  a  machine 
produces  about  1200  bricks  per  hour,  and  b  worked  by  two  men  and  three  boys. 

Bricks  usually  made  with  machinery  are  found  to  dry  with  more  difficulty,  in  con.* 
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n^uenoe  of  the  ^rcat  pronire  that  bu  been  made  uw  of i  tbe  citj,  boi 
driea  on  tbe  ootnde  long  befan  the  centre  pwti  with  iti  faumiditj,  and  ii 
nr&oe  i*  apt  to  peel  oS      Thig  macfaine  doei  not  eiereiie  more  thu  ■  alight  pre 
tbe  bricks  nude  vith  it  are  tmifonn  in  liie  and  quality. 

Jit  Skrilt  TVei,  whicb  corered  tbe  Grade  and  Roman  templea,  hare  besi  '■™*-*— *  'at 
cl«7,  and  wheo  pniperiy  made  bare  an  d^ant  effect :  flat  tika  with  laiicd  odea  extad 


from  rafter  to  rafter,  the  upper  enda  baring  a  rib  that  enlera  a  groore  fbriD 
aide  of  the  tile  plased  abore  it ;  after  thcae  are  lud,  the  Jomti  in  the  directiaa  <d  the 
raften  ate  corered  with  other  tilei,  tbrmed  tike  the  half  of  a  fhutnm  of  a  cooe,  and  mad* 
to  lap  a*er  each  other ;  the  ends  arer  the  eaiea  or  aoimee  are  ckxed  by  an  oraameD^  aa  aa 
aade.  hooeysucUe,  or  flover. 

In  other  eiamples  the  long  joint!  are  corered  by  tib  tiles.  «!th  a  flne  arni  or  edge  at  tbe 
top.  vhich  ii  oalouUted  to  prodtioa  coniidetable  itroigth,  and  ke^  out  the  mather  cqnaU; 


Tlie  architects  in  Paris  baTe  made  use  of  Such  to  carer  both  public  and  private  buildingi, 
and  lome  of  tbe  nunu&oturen  produce  them  in  all  tbeir  wied  Ibimi  hy  m«ji.lrm  of  4 
very  simple  kind  -.  those  vhich  eorered  the  temple  c^  Jupiter  Stator  at  Home  wen  of 
marble,  and  of  conuderable   dimension,    and  since  their  diacorery  they  hare  aerred  aa 


7^  Swii  Till,  -nth  its  loterd  raised  flUeti,  bnog  laid  nde  by  side,  had  the  uppa  edge 
orerlspped  by  the  tucceeding  course ;  the  longitudioat  joints,  or  those  in  tbe  direction 
of  the  rafters,  were  eOTered  by  a  rib,  cut  on  the  onderside  to  saddle  the  EUcts  of  die  tn> 
tiles  with  the  joint  between  them.  The  lover  cods  were  covered  by  a  perpendicular  cma- 
mentol  tile  or  antifitas,  the  sculptura  of  which  constantly  varied :  on  some  of  those  at  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  whidi  the  writer  discoverad,  is  the  representa^on  of  an  eagkv 
and  on  others  the  honeysuckle. 

Id  Flanders,  where  moulding  in  clay  vai  at  a  very  early  poind  carried  to  great  pcrfec- 
tdou,  are  many  varieties  of  pattern  ;  and  tb^  are  contrived  not  only  to  produce  a  good 
effect  as  th^  lie,  but  to  keep  out  the  weather :  the  wavy,  whicb  is  tbe  most  comonn, 
are  laid  on  or  taken  off  with  very  little  trouble  j  they  are  made  with  a  prtyectii^  knob 


Chap.  IV. 


BRICKS  AND   TILES. 


^IS 


on  the  underside,  for  tlie  purpose  of  hanging  on  the  lath ;  the  tail  of  the  next  overlapping 
and  by  its  *veight  keeping  the  other  in  its  place. 


Fig.  507. 


•BHIOIBCULAB  POBMED  TILBS. 


T%B  aemidradar  formed  TUe  lies  like  the  plates  of  chain  mail  one  over  the  other,  and 
forms  an  admirable  covering  both  for  effect  and  utility.     In  these  the  fillet  which  bounds 


Cig.fi96. 


WAVT  TILBI 


the  ooDcave  sides  is  elevated  above  the  tile,  and  that  dotted  is  raised  beneath  it,  so  that  when 
placed  it  covers  the  others  and  keeps  all  the  joints  tight,  as  well  as  serves  to  hang  them  all 
together;  this  is  a  very  ingenious  and  excellent  mode  of  forming  the  tile. 

Most  buildings  might  be  improved  by  making  theb  covering  more  ornamental,  and  when 
a  graceful  form  is  given  to  the  tile,  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  effect.  In  the  example 
three  are  made  use  of,  and  that  which  lies  undermost  forms  the  gutter,  which  conveys 
away  the  water  that  fiills  upon  the  roof;  the  wavy  character  of  the  arrangement  is  well 
adapted  for  rustic  buildings  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

These  plates  ol^day  baked  in  a  kiln  have  been  long  used  for  covering  the  roofi  of  houses, 
and  the  inoderns  have  generally  adopted  only  one  kind,  whilst  the  ancients  employed  two : 
that  placed  in  regolM  rows  was  called  imbrex,  and  that  which  covered  the  joints  of  two  sa 
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laid  ude  by  side,  the  Ugula  /  the  ends  at  the  eaves  being  finished  ^ith  those  oi 
we  have  termed  the  antefissae.  Pliny  menti<His  them  under  the  term  /www,  probably  frans 
their  resembkuce  to  masks,  and  says  they  were  invented  by  a  Sicyonian  potter  named 
Dibutades,  who  was  established  at  Corinth,  where  they  were  called  protypeg,  from  being 
stamped  in  front  only  :  other  tiles  fixed  upon  the  ridge,  executed  by  the  same  artist,  were 
termed  eetypeM, 

Many  very  ornamental  tiles  wore  made  use  of,  some  of  which  were  covered  with  plates  of 
metal,  either  ailver  or  bronze. 


Fig.  599. 


coNvsx  mas  with  coviikd  JoiifTt. 


A  more  simple  application  consists  of  fijrming  the  tiles  in  such  a  manner  tfwt  the  cover- 
ing to  the  joints  can  be  dispensed  with ;  this  is  aecomplished  by  making  the  lower  tile 


Fig.  600. 


VA/'^ 


X 


COmm  TILBI  LAH)  WITHOUT  COVBBKD  JOUITS. 


with  grooves  at  the  edges,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  the  upper  may  enter  and  keep 
out  the  weather. 

Tiles  are   sometimes  laid  diagonally,  and  with  an  undulating  surface :  the  joints  are 
then  sufficiently  covered,  and  do  not  require  any  further  protection. 
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Throughout  France  there  are  many  yarieties  of  pattern,  and  in  laying'  their  plain  tUes,  par- 
ticularly m  Paris,  they  yary  the  arrangements';  in  some  initaneen,  a  square  plain  tile  ia  laid 


gy^y.^^^-^.  ;>^  v^y.v^^^^.^-v.v.yy^^.  ..-^ 


Fig  601. 


DUOOWAUT  LAID  TIU8. 


diagonally,  in  others  they  haye  undulatory  or  polygonal  sur&oes,  forming  chaiinels  to  con- 
duct off  the  water,  and  producing  a  good  effect. 

Iht  TUm^  which  coyer  some  of  the  abattoirs,  are  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  those 
manufectured  in  Burgundy ;  a  concaye  tile  is  laid,  with  its  position  alternately  rerersed. 


nAT  TILBS  LAID  IIDB  BT  SIDB. 


Fig.  COS. 

and  those  which  present  a  eonyez  back,  and  form  the  outer  surface  of  the  roo^  abut  agsdnst 
a  cylindrical  tile  which  coyers  the  joint. 

Th«  Flat  7VJ^  one  edge  of  which  has  a  fillet,  and  the  other  a  semicircular  turn,  seem 
to  combine  the  use  of  the  two  tiles  in  the  former  example,  and  to  produce  a  much  better 
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effect;  they  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  ancients;  by  forming  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  riljs  become  portions  oS  cones,  they  will  fit  each  other  and  make  a  Tery  strong  covering: 


(r\ 


^ 


ii 


Fig.  603. 


TU.BS  IN  IMITATION  OF  THS  ANTIQUS. 


Numerous  other  specimens  might  be  given  of  the  ornamental  tile  :  among  them  the  fiJ- 
lowing  show  the  great  variety  of  pattern  that  may  be  produced ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 


Fig.  604. 


TILBS  ALTmiNATBLT  CONVSX  AMD  CONCAVI. 


that  the  covering  of  our  buildings  should  continue  to  exhibit  the  monotonous  plain  and 
pantile,  wh^i  so  many  picturesque  designs  might  be  substituted  for  them. 

To  tiles  as  a  covering  for  a  roof  there  are  some  objections,  and  generally  slate  is  now  pre- 
ferred ;  but  their  manufacture  is  capable  of  great  improvement,  and  when  their  surfiiees 
are  glased,  so  as  to  render  them  impervious  to  wet,  Uiey  are  upon  an  equality  with  slate. 
Tiles,  in  the  orctinary  state,  when  exposed  to  mo&ture  or  to  rain,  will  imbibe  about  a 
seventh  of  its  weight  of  water,  while  slate,  if  of  a  good  quality,  will  not  take  up  more  than 
a  two-hundredth  part :  if  tiles  remain  saturated  with  water  for  any  length  of  tune^  they 
certunly  ii^ure  the  timber  on  which  they  are  laid,  and  will  probably  occasion  the  rooms 
constructed  in  the  roof  to  be  affected  by  damp. 

Pavements  are  frequently  formed  of  glazed  tiles ;  those  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
tessersB  have  a  good  effect :  in  the  middle  ages  our  churches  were  paved  with  a  square 
tile,  each  of  which  had  a  different  pattern,  or  formed  figures  and  devices  resembling  those 
of  a  carpet. 
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CHAP.  V- 

MOBTAS  AND  CEMENTS. 

Calca&zous  mortars  and  cements  are  said  to  acquire  their  hardness  by  the  dov  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  though  few  mortars  that  have  been  submitted  to  the 
process  of  analysis  haye  exhibited  the  quantity  of  acid  necessary  for  the  full  saturation  of 
the  lime,  eyery  28  parts  by  weight  requiring  22  of  carbonic  acid.  This  idea  was  probably 
suggested  by  noticing  that  the  outer  surface  of  a  lump  of  mortar  first  exhibited  the  greatest 
hardness,  and  then  the  portion  nearest  to  it,  and  at  last  the  centre.  According  to  one 
theory  a  chemical  a£Snity  exists  among  the  ingredients  that  compose  the  mortar,  so  that  the 
lime  acting  upon  the  alumina  and  sand  or  sihca  enters  into  combination  with  them ;  while 
another  supposes  that  the  particles  are  only  affected  by  mechanical  agency,  and  that  the 
lime  adds  to  their  cohesive  properties.  The  minute  state  of  the  lime,  and  its  extreme 
division,  allows  it  to  spread  over  the  entire  surfiu»  of  the  particles  of  sand,  bringing  them 
more  closely  into  contact,  or  it  fills  up  their  interstitial  spaces,  forming  a  matrix  to  hold 
them  together. 

Lime  is  superior  in  its  adhesive  power  to  that  of  its  cohesive,  and  therefore  attached 
itself  to  hard  bodies  in  preference  to  its  own  softer  particles.  The  hydrates  of  lime  and 
alumina,  when  powder^  and  mixed  with  water,  possess  great  adhesive  powers,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  anhydrous  substances,  as  carbon  and  silica:  those  bodies  which  harden 
quickest  have  the  strongest  a£Snity  for  water,  though  some  substances  which  will  not  harden 
in  this  liquid  wiU  in  others.  Lime-paste  slowly  dried  acquires  considerable  cohesive  pro- 
perties :  rich  limes,  when  mixed  with  sand  or  grains  of  silex  to  form  ordinary  mortar, 
being  very  soluble  in  water,  remun  in  a  soft  state  when  excluded  from  the  air  for  a  length 
of  time ;  but  when  a  small  portion  of  puzzolana  is  added  in  a  finely  .comminuted  state, 
the  lime  loses  its  solubility,  and  in  a  short  time  hardens  under  water,  probably  occasioned 
by  a  chemical  combination  taking  place  between  the  lime  and  puzzolana. 

Sydrmdic  Mortars  are  composed  of  silica  and  caustic  lime  in  general,  and  their  peculiar 
property  may  be  attributed  to  their  forming  a  hydrated  silicate  of  lime ;  when  clay  and 
magnesia  are  added,  double  silicates  of  greater  consistency  and  strength  are  produced :  the 
nlica  should  always  be  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  easily  converted  into  a  gelatinous  paste  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  should  be  prepared  by  calcining  it  with  an  alkaline  earth  at 
a  bright  red  heat,  after  which  it  will  dissolve  in  acids.  Sand  of  the  quartzose  kind,  when 
mixed  with  lime  in  the  ordinary  way,  will  not  form  hydraulic  mortar ;  but  if  after,  when 
reduced  to  fine  grains,  it  be  burnt  with  the  lime,  it  becomes  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
building  in  water :  those  limestones  which  contain  10  per  cent,  of  clay,  when  strongly 
burnt,  form  good  hydraulic  mortars ;  but  if  this  proportion  be  increased  to  double  or  more, 
it  requires  to  be  well  ground  before  it  will  set  Marls  which  contain  90  per  cent  of  clay 
make  an  excellent  mortar  without  adding  any  other  ingredient ;  when  the  proportion  of 
clay  is  greater,  it  must  not  be  subjected  to  any  great  or  prolonged  heat ;  if  strongly  cal- 
cined it  becomes  vitrefied,  and  requires  pounding,  or  grinding  very  fine,  as  well  as  an 
addition  of  some  strong  lime  to  make  an  hydraulic  mortar.  When  1  part  of  silica  and 
4  of  caustic  potassa  are  fused  together  and  slowly  cooled,  a  part  of  the  compound  may  be 
poured  out  of  the  crucible  before  the  whole  has  solidified,  and  pearly  crystals  are  formed  in 
the  residuary  portion,  composed  of  1  atom  of  silica  and  1  of  potassa :  when  1  part  of  silica 
and  2^  of  carbonate  of  potassa  are  fused  together,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  a 
bisilicate  of  potassa  is  formed ;  these  silicates  are  soluble  in  water ;  this  solution  may  be 
also  obtained  by  digesting  gelatinous  hydrate  of  silica,  or  very  finely  divided  silica,  in 
solution  of  potassa. 

In  Holland  a  substance  called  terras  or  trass  has  been  firom  time  Immemorial  used  as  a 
water  cement ;  it  consists  ot  a  substance  called  Wakhe^  a  species  of  basalt,  and  has  been 
employed  in  forming  mounds  or  barriers  against  tne  irruption  of  the  sea :  according  to 
Morveau  compact  basalt,  after  burning,  made  a  similar  cement  to  the  Dutch  terras ;  and  a 
material  very  nearly  resembling  it  is  found  in  great  abundance  near  the  port  of  Leith,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Mortar  made  vee  of  by  the  Egyptiane  was  formed  of  sand  and  lime,  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portions we  now  adopt :  100  grains  taken  from  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  were  careftiUy 
analysed ;  after  being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  dried  thoroughly,  and  immersed  in  6  ounces 
of  pure  water  for  some  time,  they  were  heated  to  remove  the  soluble  salts :  when  filtered 
after  this  operation  the  mortar  was  found  to  have  lost  181  grains,  which  consisted  of  15*3 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  3*2  of  soda.     The  residue  of  81]  grains  had  4  cubic  inches  of  dilute 
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muriatic  acid  poured  upon  them,  and  there  was  then  a  loss  of  4*7'grauns  of 

acid,  the  total  weight  of  which  in  the  mortar  was  5*64  grains;  and  on  completing  the 

process  the  constituents  were  found  to  be 

Gndnt. 
Sulphate  of  lime  and  soda        -  -  -  -     18-5 

Carbonic  acid  .....       5*64 

Lime  -.--..     io-7 

Alumina  -  •  -  «  -  -       0-3 

Alumina  and  crystals  of  selenite  -  -  -     54*7 

>  Water  and  loss  .....     io*l6 


100<X> 

Hkis  mortar  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  siliceous  matter,  and  is  a  compound  of  rich 
lime  and  eoarady  powdered  gypsum,  as  a  substitute  fpr  sand,  in  the  proportion  hj  weight 
of  1  of  lime  to  5  of  gypsum :  it  possessed  considerable  tenacity,  and  its  specific  gravity 
was  about  1  -98. 

The  Greeks  used  a  fine  mortar,  and  well  understood  the  compoation  of  stuoooes  ;  some 
that  remain  at  the  present  day  cannot  be  surpassed  fi)r  whiteness,  hardness,  or  polish : 
their  floors  were  made  of  a  cement  resembling  the  finest  marble,  which  dried  so  rapidly 
after  washing,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any  iqjurious  effects,  even  when  walked  on 
without  the  sandaL 

The  Romans,  according  to  Vitruvius,  paid  great  attention  to  the  selection  of  th«r  limes, 
and  considered  that  of  the  finest  quality  which  was  made  firom  the  hardest  and  purest 
marble :  fi>r  hydraulic  purposes  they  generally  made  iise  of  puizolana,  being  perfectly 
aware  that  common  lime  and  sand  would  not  set  under  water :  all  Roman  muortais  ex> 
posed  to  the  action  <^the  atmosphere  seem  to  be  alike ;  they  are  composed  of  pounded  tile 
or  brick,  coarse  sand  or  gravd,  and  lime,  the  latter  often  occurring  in  small  lumps,  as  if  not 
properly  slaked :  their  artificial  hydraulic  mortars  were  composed  of  pure  lime  and  large 
pr<^9orticHis  of  pounded  brick,  which,  when  broken,  resemble  a  brescia  of  which  Ume  is  the 
matrix :  with  this  they  lined  their  reservoirs,  first  preparing  it  by  beating,  and  floated  it 
on  the  walk  by  means  of  sandstones,  which  they  rubbed  over  the  sur&ce ;  upon  thb  was 
laid  a  fine  coat  of  plaster,  and  then  one  of  red  lead  and  oil ;  tlie  first  rough  coating  dried 
the  plaster  rapidly,  by  absorbing  its  superabundant  water,  lliese  oements  or  mortars  very 
frequently  exhibit  on  their  surfiu^e  a  coating  of  carbonate  of  lime,  particularly  in  the  con- 
duits of  the  aqueducts,  some  of  which  are  extremely  hard,  and  of  considerable  thickness.  We 
have  many  remains  of  limestone  quarries  worked  by  the  Romans ;  one,  called  Calcaiiae  in  the 
Roman  Itineraries,  is  situated  at  Tadcaster  in  Yorkshire. 

lAme  is  the  essential  ingredient  of  all  calcareous  cements,  and  is  never  found  in  a  natural 
state  quite  pure ;  it  is  usually  that  of  an  earthy  salt,  which  crystallised  is  called  calcareous 
spar  ;  when  massive,  limestone  is  found  combined  with  carbonic  acid  in  the  proportions  of 
46  to  5^  oi  lime.  Iliis  gas,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  is  a  permanently  elastic 
fluid  under  the  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  whitest  lime- 
stones, as  the  white  granular  marble,  for  instance,  are  nearly  pure,  only  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  siliceous  earth  ;  this,  when  subjected  to  calcination,  fidls  into  a  coarse  powder, 
and,  as  it  cannot  be  burnt  in  an  ordinary  kiln,  is  not  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  *w^Vng 
mortar. 

Chalk,  in  consequence  of  its  requiring  less  fiiel  to  convert  it  into  lime^  is  preferred ;  but 
as  it  is  subject  to  be  only  superficially  burnt,  and  to  contain,  in  consequence  a  quanti^  of 
core,  it  is  not  so  eligible  fi>r  the  builder. 

Odiie  Lmegkme  is  the  next  in  quality,  and  superior  to  this  is  the  grey  limestone,  which 
requires  longer  time,  as  well  as  more  fuel  to  convert  it.  The  swinestones  and  bituminous 
limestones,  which  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  become  firequently  black  when  heated  red- 
hot,  the  carbonic  acid  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which,  having  no  attraction  for  lime, 
flies  off",  leaving  the  lime  perfectly  white,  very  caustic,  and  more  porous  than  tiist  produced 
from  the  compact  limestones;  this  kind,  when  exposed  to  air,  or  the  acdon  of  wativ, 
crumbles  into  a  fine  powder,  and  is  useful  for  mortar. 

The  Maynetian  Ltmutoiu  is  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone  formation  in  thick  bed^ 
either  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  tinge ;  they  are  compounds  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, in  the  proportions  probably  of  three-fifths  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  two-fifths  of  tiie 
•arbonate  of  magnesia :  after  burning  it  retains  its  causticity  fur  a  long  time. 

Grey  Chalk  or  Chalk  Marl,  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  iron  and  clay,  formed 
the  bottom  bed  of  the  great  chalk  deposit,  and  contains  no  flints ;  that  which  is  used  for 
hydraulic  mortar  has  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  clay,  and  when  burnt  has  a  pale  ydlow 
colour. 

The  blue  limestone,  or  the  dark  dove  colour,  when  burnt  into  lime^  becomes  buff;  it  is 
fi>und  both  in  the  transition  and  mountain  limestone  deposits,  and  ccmstitutes  nearly  Aw 
whole  of  the  lias  formation:  its  position  is  between  the  lower  oolite  and  the  new  red 
sandstone,  and  its  entire  thickness   is   250  feet.     Watchet,    Aberthaw,  and   Barrow  in 
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I^icestershire,  arft  «U  oo  the  same  bed,  and  Smeaton  foand,  upon  a  careful  analysis,  that 
the  proportions  of  iron  and  ekiy  in  eaeh  were  the  same^  or  about  11  or  IS  per  cent. 

For  the  Eddvstone  lighthouse  he  used  equal  measures  of  Aberthaw  lime,  in  the  state  of 
hydrate,  and  or  fine  powdered  puczolana,  proportions  which  when  reduced  to  weight,  and 
allowing  24  per  cent,  for  water,  agree  with  those  stated  by  Vitruvius  to  be  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  The  Dorking  lime  is  used  for  land  and  water  cements,  as  is  the  Morstham, 
both  of  which  are  obtained  from  the  chalk  marl,  as  is  the  Hailing  on  the  Medway. 

In  the  cements  made  from  lias  the  oxide  of  iron  they  contain  appears  to  combine  with 
the  lime  during  the  process  of  burning,  and  sets  without  difficulty  when  mixed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  sand. 

The  Toumay  mortar  b  a  lias  cement,  and  thus  formed :  after  the  lumps  of  lias  are 
withdrawn  frx>m  the  kiln,  what  remains  with  the  ashes  of  the  slaty  coal,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  of  ashes  and  one  of  lime,  is  sprinkled  with  water,  just  sufficient  to  slack  the 
lime.  It  is  then  beaten  by  an  iron  pestle  for  half  an  hour ;  this  is  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  until  it  attains  the  consdstence  of  mortar.  It  is  then  placed  under  cover,  and  in  a  few 
days  beaten  again,  either  with  stone  or  brick  ;  it  acquires  in  a  short  time  great  hardness. 
The  coal  ash  in  this  instance  is  burnt  clay  in  a  ^tate  of  fine  divifdon,  and  therefore  ready  to 
combine  rapidly  with  the  argillo- ferruginous  lime,  which,  being  in  a  state  of  hydrate,  and 
allowed  to  be  some  time  in  contact  with  the  ash,  a  combination  takes  place,  whidi  is 
further  increased  by  beating,  the  lime  parting  with  its  water,  and  combining  wi^  the 
ash. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  hydraulic  limestones, 
M.  Berthier  recommends  the  following  method  of  analysis  :  after  the  sp^imen  has  been 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  it  b  passed  through  a  hair'Sieve,  and  a  given  quantity  is  put  into 
a  vessel ;  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  is  poured  upon  it, 
taking  care  to  stir  the  whole  wi^  a  glass  or  wooden  rod.  When  the  effervescence  has 
begun,  the  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  until  the  whole  becomes  a  thick 
paste ;  this  is  put  again  into  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  filtered ;  all  the  clay  contained 
xn  the  paste  will  remain  in  the  filter,  and  the  substance  which  has  passed  through  must  be 
drjied  in  the  sun  or  by  the  fire,  and  afterwards  weighed :  or  the  specimen  to  be  examined 
may  be  calcined  to  re<hiess  in  an  earthenware  or  metal  crucible,  and  very  clear  water  being 
poured  into  the  solution,  a  precipitate  will  be  formed,  which  is  magnesia ;  this,  washed  in 
pure  water,  and  dried  speedily,  is  to  be  then  weighed.  The  clay  may  be  thus  estimated,  as 
well  as  any  fine  sand  that  it  may  contain. 

llie  only  apparent  difference  between  lime  obtained  fW>m  limestones  and  chalk'  is  that  of 
the  greater  retention  or  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  both  Smeaton  and  Higgins 
have  proved  that  when  chalk  or  stone  lime  is  equally  fresh  from  the  kiln,  their  qualities  as 
cements  are  nearly  equal ;  but  as  chalk  lime  absorbs  carbonic  acid  more  rapidly  from  its 
spongy  texture,  it  loses  much  of  its  cementing  quality,  and  does  not  make  so  good  mortar 
as  the  lime  from  stone. 

Limestones  are  sometimes  found  wholly  composed  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid :  the  best 
hydraulic  limestones  contain  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese;  the  silica 
bemg  the  most  abundant. 

7%e  rich  or  fat  Limes  are  those  which  in  slaking  double  their  volume,  and  afler  having 
been  immersed  for  a  length  -of  tune  retain  their  consistency,  and  in  pure  water  will  dis- 
solve to  the  last  particle ;  they  are  derived  from  the  pure  limestones,  which  contun  from 
0*1  to  0-6  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron;  they  absorb  in  slacking  nearly  300  per 
cent,  of  their  weight  of  water. 

.l%epoor  LimtM  do  not  much  augment  their  volume,  and  only  partly  dissolve,  leaving  a 
residue,  which  has  little  or  no  consistency  ;  they  are  produced  firom  the  limestone  in  which 
silica  is  present  in  the  state  of  sand,  magnesia,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  absorb 
about  200  per  cent,  of  water. 

7^  moderatdy  hydrauUc  Lima  set  in  1 5  or  20  days  after  they  are  immersed,  and  then 
continue  to  beoome  harder  in  quality ;  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  they  acquire  the  con- 
sistence of  soap,  in  pure  water  dissolve  with  di^culty,  and  expand  in  slaking. 

JFVdbi  Limeaione,  united  with  Clay,  Magnesia,  Iron,  and  Manganese,  in  the  proportion  of 
not  more  than  15  or  18  parts  out  of  100  of  the  whole,  are  obtained  the  hydraulic  limes ;  these 
set  after  six  or  seven  days*  immersion,  and  continue  to  acquire  hardness ;  such  lime  absorbs, 
on  slacking,  250  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  water.  Some  of  the  best  hydraulic  limes  are 
obtained  from  limestones  which  have,  in  addition,  a  greater  amount  of  silica,  or  where  it 
occupies  nearly  half  the  whole  quantity  of  the  other  substances ;  these  kinds  set  on  the 
second  or  third  day  after  immersion,  and  in  a  month  become  hard  and  perfectly  insolublei 
Lime  is  said  to  set  when  it  wUl  bear  without  depression  a  rod  the  twentieth  part  of  an  indi 
in  diameter,  loaded  with  a  weight  of  10  or  11  ounces  avoirdupois,  or  when  it  will  redst 
any  indentation  made  by  the  finger  moderately  pressed. 

By  these  observations  it  would  seem  that  there  are  no  definite  proportions  between 
the  quantities  of  silica  and  alumina  or  of  magnesia  which  unites  with  the  calcareous 
matter;  but  it  is  well  ascertained  that  no  good  hydraulic  mortar  can  be  made  without 
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silica,  and  that  the  best  limestone  for  the  purpose  is  that  which  contains  a  certain  quantitj, 
with  alumina  in  the  proportions  usually  found  in  clay*  Limestones  are  made  into  lime 
by  driving  ofT  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  by  burning  them  in  open  kilns. 

When  limestone  is  in  a  pure  state  it  will  bear  a  white  heat,  but  that  which  ecmtains  the 
properties  to  render  it  an  useful  hydraulic  lime  easily  fuses;  its  calcination,  therefore^ 
requires  more  care ;  the  heat  should  never  exceed  redness,  and  the  burning  should  not  pro* 
oeed  too  rapidly ;  if  exposed  to  too  great  a  heat,  they  become  covered  with  an  «HMMnw>l,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  is  not  driven  off,  and  consequently  they  will  not  slack*  The  forma  of  kilna 
used  for  this  purpose  vary  in  different  districts,  as  they  are  cylindrical,  conical,  egg-strnped, 
or  prismatic. 

Fiare  KihUf  intended  for  burning  scares  or  fiiggots,  have  the  limestone,  with  which  they 
are  fed,  resting  on  one  or  two  vaults,  built  up  dry  with  the  materials  of  the  charge :  a 
small  fire  b  lighted  beneath  the  vaults  or  arches,  and  this  is  gradually' increased,  mb  the 
draught  gains  strength.  The  air  which  rushes  constantly  through  the  flame  passes  through 
the  charge,  and  by  d^rees  renders  the  whole  of  the  mass  incandescent :  the  lime  required 
for  this  kind  of  burning  varies  according  to  the  sixe  and  quality  of  wood  used. 

Vicat,  who  made  many  experiments  upon  lime  and  mortars,  ascertained  that  if  lime  was 
plunged  into  water  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  withdrawn,  it  decrepitated  and  fell  into  a 
fine  powder,  which  might  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  a  oonsidorable  time»  and  would  not 
again  heat  when  water  was  added  to  it. 

When  lime  was  slacked  in  the  common  manner  100  parts  by  weight  of  common  &t  or  rich 
lime  absorbed  236  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  its  volume  was  increased  to  SIO;. 
when  slacked  by  plunging  for  a  few  seconds,  it  absorbed  131  per  cent,  of  water,  and  its 
bulk  increased  to  104 ;  and  when  slacked  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  it  absorbed  148 
per  cent  of  water,  and  its  volume  was  augmented  to  176.  The  same  lime,  therefore,  will 
produce  cream  of  lime  of  the  same  consistency  with  different  portions  of  water  as  either  of 
the  above  processes  are  adopted. 

The  great  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  the  common  process  shows  us  that  the  particles 
of  lime  are  minutely  subdivided,  and,  therefore,  in  a  state  to  take  up  a  greater  quantity  of 
sand. 

The  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  the  hydrate  of  lime  has  a  material  influence  on  its 
hardness.  One  hundred  parts  of  rich  lime,  by  weight,  imbibing  137  parts  by  weight  of 
water,  acquired  a  hardness  of  *126 ;  of  183  parts,  *222 ;  and  when  315  parts,  by  weight,  068, 
so  that  the  middle  quantity  gave  the  best  result  The  greatest  tenacity  in  the  common 
limes  was  obtained  by  the  usual  method  of  slaking,  the  next  by  spontaneous  ermponiwa, 
and  the  least  by  immersion.  The  greatest  tenacity  of  the  hydraulic  limes  is  also  found  to 
be  in  the  same  order. 

Water  has  no  action  on  the  hydrates  of  the  hydraulic  lime,  but  it  dissolves  and  deccmiposes 
the  rich  lime ;  the  latter,  if  slacked  and  made  into  balls  and  thai  exposed  to  the  air,  will  ia 
a  month  or  two  be  covered  with  a  carbonate  of  lime ;  if  these  baUs  are  then  broken  and 
plunged  into  water  the  interior  lime  will  dissolve,  and  the  shell  or  carbonate  will  remain. 
The  solidification  of  common  mortar  is  therefore  accounted  for  by  the  reformation  of  a 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  hydrate  of  lime  attracting  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere :  the 
water  which  holds  the  lime  in  solution  for  any  length  of  time  combines  with  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  as  evaporation  proceeds  slowly  crystallisation  takes  place ;  this,  according  to  some 
opinions,  constitutes  the  hardness  of  old  mortar. 

Where  coal  is  used  the  limestone  and  coal  are  indiscriminatdy  mixed,  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  varying  with  the  hardness  of  the  limestone  to  be  reduced :  1  bushel  of  coal  will  make  4 
or  5  bushels  of  lime,  the  magnesian  limestone  requiring  still  less.  Where  there  is  any 
aluminous  earth  in  the  limestone,  the  fire  must  be  kept  down  by  means  of  a  damper 
introduced  in  the  kiln,  or  there  will  be  danger  of  the  lime  becoming  vitrefied  in  conaequence 
of  its  affinity  for  silex  and  alumina :  a  white  heat  will  often  convert  lime  into  glass ;  good 
lime  may  be  made  with  a  slow  red  heat 

Common  Ume,  when  slacked  under  water,  takes  up  more  than  it  can  solidify,  and, 
as  it  cannot  then  throw  off  the  superfluous  quantity,  remains  in  a  state  of  paste : 
hydraulic  limes,  on  the  contrary,  when  slacked,  and  brought  to  the  consistence  of  crym,  if 
plunged  into  water,  in  setting  give  up  the  superfluous  quantity,  and  if  made  into  a  thick 
paste  before  immersion,  then  absorb  sufficient  to  set  them.  The  hydraulic  limes,  when 
mixed  with  sand,  make  an  excellent  mortar  for  buildings  that  are  out  of  the  water,  and 
the  richest,  which  take  up  a  greater  quantity  of  sand,  would  be  found  the  most  economical 
for  general  purposes. 

When  Limettotu  is  to  be  converted  into  lime,  it  is  not  unusual  to  sprinkle  it  with  water 
before  it  b  thrown  into  the  kiln,  which  aids  the  process.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  if  heated 
too  violently,  and  in  a  close  vessel,  melts  and  crystallises  again  into  a  state  of  carbonate ; 
when  it  contains  any  mixture  of  alumina,  and  is  burnt  in  contact  with  charcoal,  it  u  not  so 
well  adapted  for  hydraulic  mortar  as  when  burnt  with  coal.  The  best  foel  u  the  biaa 
from  wood  or  forze,  for  it  has  been  found  that  charcoal  has  the  effect  of  depriving  it  of 
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the  strength  which  it  acquires  from  the  flare  or  flame  heat:  pure  lime  and  clay  thus 
heated  in  a  kiln  will  produce  good  hydraulic  lime. 

When  water  is  thrown  upon  a  subcarbonate,  however,  it  will  form  a  hydrocarbonate, 
which  will  not  set  under  water,  and  with  an  excess  of  base  is  more  difficult  to  reduce  into 
lime  than  a  neutral  carbonate  by  a  second  calcination ;  this  will  in  some  degree  account 
for  the  difficulty  of  converting  limestone  into  lime»  when  it  has  been  chilled  before 
calcination  is  complete. 

Artificial  hydraulic  lime,  which  is  so  necessary  for  all  engineering  works,  is  now  generally 
prepared  by  mixing  with  a  rich'lime  a  certain  proportion  of  alumina  or  clay,  and  then 
subjecting  it  to  the  process  of  calcination:  with  lime  so  prepared  the  beton,  a  mass 
composed  of  hydraulic  lime  and  rubble,  is  made,  the  lime  being  slacked  previous  to  its 
mixture ;  this  sets  under  water,  and  is  universally  employed  in  France,  where  the  piers  of 
bridges  are  founded  on  a  beton  composed  of  sand,  flint,  and  artificial  'hydraulic  lime ;  it  is 
often  applied  at  great  depths  in  a  caiisoon  without  a  bottom,  and  after  it  has  been  deposited 
8  months,  has  been  found  hard  enough  to  bear  2500  tons  on  a  surfiwe  of  less  than  100 
square  yards.  Chalk  is  sometimes  used,  which  being  quickly  reduced  to  a  powder  is  formed 
into  a  paste  by  the  addition  of  water,  but  does  not  produce  so  good  an  artificial  lime,  in 
consequence  perhaps  of  the  less  perfect  state  of  the  combination  of  the  materials.  Cal- 
careous substances  cannot,  without  slaking  or  subjecting  them  to  heat,  be  reduced  to  the 
same  state  of  fineness.  The  proportion  of  lime  and  clay  for  the  manufiusture  of  hydraulic 
lime  must  vary  according  to  their  quality ;  but  20  parts  of  dry  clay  added  to  80  of  rich 
unslacked  lime^  or  140  of  carbonate  of  lime,  is  found  to  be  a  good  proportion ;  the  finest 
and  softest  clays  are  always  preferred. 

Parher't  cement  was  first  patented  in  1796 :  it  contains  45  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  55  of  car- 
bonate of  lime»  according  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  the  mineral  substance  used  for  its 
manufiMture  is  a  roiiform  limestone,  found  in  nodules  in  beds  of  clay ;  they  are  most 
abundant  in  the  argillaceous  strata,  which  alternate  with  those  of  oolite,  and  the  clay 
stratum,  which  reposes  on  the  chalk  and  often  on  the  London  clay.  In  Kent  they  are 
found. on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  are  called  Septaria ;  the  siliceous  clay  of 
which  they  are  composed  contains  veins  of  calcspar ;  after  th^e  Septaria  or  cement-stones 
are  collected,  they  are  subjected  to  calcination  in  kilns,  and  the  cement  is  packed  in  casks  ( 
their  analysis  shows  usually  55  parts  of  lime^  S8  of  alumina,  and  7  of  oxide  of  iron. 

In  Yorkshire  there  is  a  cement  made  for  hydraulic  purposes,  which  contains  34  parts 
of  clay,  and  62  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  that  obtained  at  Harwich,  which  sets  very 
quickly,  has  47  parts  of  clay,  and  49  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

When  this  material  is  properly  burnt  it  is  of  a  light  brown  colour ; '  the  cement,  when 
taken  from  the  kiln,  requires  grinding  before  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  when  mixed  with  water 
it  regains  all  the  carbonic  acid  that  was  driven  ofi*  by  burning.  The  stone  or  septaria 
of  which  this  invaluable  cement  is  made  is  fine  grained,  and  susceptible  of  polish,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  being  about  2*59. 

Its  components  after  a  carefol  analysis  are  found  to  be, 

Carbonate  of  lime         .....  657 

— — ' of  magnesia  -            -            -            -            -  5 

— —  of  iron           -            -             -            -            -  60 
of  manganese             -            -            -            -  19 

Clav  /  ^^^  '  '  "  "  -     180 

^     '   \  alumina     -  -  -  -  ^      ^^ 

Water  ..---.       13 
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Two  measures  of  sand  and  one  of  good  cement  powder  form  an  excellent  composition 
for  ordinary  building  purposes,  though  many  prefer  equal  measures  of  each;  cement, 
however,  unites  more  readily  and  powerfully  with  brick  or  stones  when  it  is  perfectly  pure 
and  unmixed  with  sand :  for  the  lining  of  reservoirs  or  cisterns  it  is  used  pure,  and  if 
mixed  with  sand  is  seldom  found  to  be  water-tight ;  hence  where  a  thickness  is  required, 
it  Lb  better  to  dub  out  with  tiles  as  much  as  is  necessary,  using  only  pure  cement 

KHm  for  huming  Parker's  Cement. — Tliat  in  Her  Migesty's  dockyard  at  Sheemess 
is  circular,  17  feet  in  diameter  from  out  to  out,  and  about  21  feet  6  inches  in  height :  an 
inverted  cone  occupies  the  middle,  which  has  a  clear  diameter  at  top  of  8  feet,  and  at 
bottom  of  5  feet  6  inches,  where  there  is  a  conical  mass  of  brickwork,  which  spreads 
the  cement  as  it  Mis  through  the  ash-holes  or  eyes ;  there  are  four  of  these  placed  at  re- 
gular distances,  each  30  inches  in  width,  and  18  inches  in  height,  to  the  crown  of  the  flat 
arch  that  covers  them ;  within  are  fire-holes  a  foot  square,  which  have  iron  bars  to  sup- 
port the  brickwork  above  them.  Around  the  entire  cylindrical  kiln  are  four  wrought-iron 
hoops  I  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  3  inches  in  width,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  work 

3  A 
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together :  these  are  placed  at  regular  distances  from  abore  the  lower  archea  to  the  top, 
and  are  held  by  vertical  iron  bolts  where  they  join :  the  kiln  will  hold  a  charge  of  90 
tons  of  broken  cement-stones  measuring  26  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  as  well  as  the  fuel  re- 
quired for  burning  it.  When  used  the  bottom  is  covered  with  wood,  and  the  coals  and 
cement-stones  are  arranged  in  alternate  layers,  each  about  a  foot  in  thickness:  after  it 
has  been  lighted  three  days  the  lower  part  may  be  drawn,  and  then  by  constantly  filling 
up,  this  may  be  done  every  twenty-four  hours :  the  cement-stones  and  coals  are  thrown 
in  from  the  top,  and  every  ton  of  cement-stone  yields  SI  bushels  of  cement  powder.  Id 
the  mill  for  grinding  this  cement,  the  materials  are  thrown  by  a  labourer  into  a  sieve 
containing  seventeen  wires  to  an  inch,  which  is  shaken  by  the  machinery  attached  to  the 
steam-engine,  after  which  it  is  packed  into  casks  and  kept  ready  for  use :  two  tons  of  cement 
powder  are  ground  during  the  day. 

In  France  the  materials  selected  for  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  mortar  are  the 
chalk  of  the  country,  and  a  clay  which  contains  63  parts  of  silica,  28  of  alumina,  and  7  of 
oxide  of  iron ;  after  they  are  reduced  into  small  lumps  they  are  ground  in  a  mill*  the 
stones  are  placed  on  their  edges,  and  followed  by  a  strong  whed  to  whi^  is  attached 
a  set  of  rakes ;  these  are  moved  by  a  8  horse-wheel  in  a  circular  basin  13  feet  in  diameter ; 
in  the  middle  is  the  pivot  of  the  vertical  axle  which  supports  the  machinery :  water  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  into  this  bariu  as  required,  and  the  proportions  of  chalk  are  three  measures 
to  one  of  clay.  When  this  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  mill  for  an  hour  and 
a  half^  it  is  drawn  out  in  the  state  of  a  thin  pulp  into  four  or  five  sucoeanve  reservoirs, 
in  the  last  of  which  it  stands  untU  it  has  obtained  its  requisite  consistency ;  the  mass 
is  then  cut  out  into  prisms,  which  are  placed  on  shelves  to  dry,  and  in  a  short  tune  they 
are  sufliciently  so  to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  calcination. 

Smeaton's  otnervi^ions  on  water  cements  show  that  the  quality  of  lime  does  not  depend 
either  upon  its  hardness  or  its  colour,  for  the  white  lias  of  Somersetshire,  though 
approaching  to  a  flinty  hardness,  and  having  a  chalky  appearance,  he  says,  is  not  equal  to 
the  clunch  lime,  obtained  near  Lewes  in  Sussex,  which  is  of  great  repute  for  all  works 
executed  in  water.  This  clunch  lime  u  a  species  of  chalk,  not  found,  like  the  lias,  in  thin 
strata,  but  in  thick  masses.  It  is  considerably  harder  and  heavier  than  common  chalk,  but 
yet  <^  the  lowest  degree  of  what  may  be  termed  stony  hardness,  and  inclining  to  a  yellowish 
ash  colour.  When  analysed,  it  contains  three  parts  out  of  sixteen  of  its  weight  of  yellowish 
clay,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand,  seemingly  of  the  crystal  kind,  not  quite  transparent, 
but  mixed  with  red  spots :  hence  the  fitness  of  lime  for  water  building  seems  neither  to 
depend  upon  the  hardness  of  the  stone,  the  thickness  of  the  stratum,  nor  the  bed  or  matrix 
in  which  it  is  found,  but  in  burning  and  falling  down  into  a  powder  of  a  buff-ooloured 
tinge,  and  in  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  clav  ;  and  he  found  all  the  water  limes 
to  agree  in  these  particulars,  among  which  that  obtained  at  Dorking,  he  supposed,  was 
stronger  than  that  made  from  common  chalk,  it  containing  one-seventeenth  part  of  light- 
coloured  clay  of  a  yellowish  tinge. 

Sutton  lime  in  Lancashire,  he  observed,  had  this  buff  cast,  ^e  stone  itself  bdng  of  a  deep 
brown  colour,  its  quality  as  a  water  lime  not  depending  upon  its  colour  before  it  is 
burnt :  this  limestone  was  found  to  contain  three  parts  out  of  sixteen  of  its  weight  of 
brown  or  red  clay,  and  one  part  out  of  forty-two  of  fine  brown  sand,  making  a  lime  very 
superior  to  all  others  for  water-building. 

The  mortar  used  at  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  was  composed  of  equal  measures  of  pusio- 
lana  and  blue  lias  lime,  slaked  into  a  powder,  forming  a  very  strong  cement,  and  setting 
well  under  water,  though  requiring  considerable  time  to  do  so :  in  thu  sand  was  altogether 
omitted,  and  when  two  bushels  of  slaked  lime  powder  were  added  to  two  bushels  of  puxxo- 
lana,  the  whole  occupied  2*32  cube  feet  For  the  common  fiwe  mortar,  to  two  bushels  of 
lime  powder  were  added  one  bushel  of  puzzolana  and  three  bushels  of  common  sand, 
which  occupied  4*67  cubic  feet 

Smeaton  also  used  a  water-lime  and  minion,  or  siftings  of  the  ironstone,  after  calcination 
at  the  iron  furnaces,  which  were  ground  in  a  mill  before  being  added  to  the  powdered 
lime ;  this  minion  or  forged  scales,  he  considered,  when  well  pulverised,  and  sifted  clean 
from  dirt  and  glassy  slag,  equivalent  to  as  much  puxzolana  or  tarras.  Two  bushels  of  lime, 
two  bushek  of  minion,  and  one  of  sand  was  the  proportion  for  face  mortar ;  and  for  backing 
mortar,  two  of  lime,  \  bushel  of  minion,  and  three  bushels  of  common  sand,  occupying  4*17 
cubic  feet. 

When  common  lime  was  mixed  with  minion  for  ordinary  face  mortar  he  employed  two 
bushels  of  lime,  the  same  quantity  of  minion,  and  two  bushels  of  sand,  making  4-75  cubic 
feet,  and  for  common  lime,  mixed  with  tarras,  his  proportions  were  for  tarras  mortar  two 
bushels  of  powdered  lime,  ^nd  one  of  tarras  or  1  '67  cubic  feet ;  and  for  the  backing  mortar, 
to  the  same  quantity  of  powdered  lime,  only  ^  bushel  of  tarras,  and  three  bushels  of  sand,  or 
3*50  cubic  feet 

Puxzolana,  obtained  near  Naples,  is  of  a  violet  red  colour,  and  of  volcanic  origin :  it 
is  sometimes  found  in  coarse  grains  in  slag,  pumicci  or  tufa,  and  often  of  a  yellow,  grey,  or 
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blaek  colour:  it  u  composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  a  small  quantity  of  other 
matters;  a  portion  analysed  by  M.  Berthier  contained  silica  44*5,  alumina  15,  lime  8*8, 
magnesia  4'7,  oxide  of  iron  12,  soda  4^  potash  1  >4^  water  9*2,  in  100  parts,  and  the  only 
preparation  to  which  it  was  sulijected  was  grinding  and  sifting ;  when  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  it  is  beaten  with  a  due  proportion  of  lime  to  a  proper  consistency. 

PngTolana  was  obtained  by  the  Romans  near  Baias,  and,  mixed  with  lime  and  small 
atones,  VitruTius  tells  us  it  acquired  great  hardness  from  the  moisture  it  absorbed,  and 
that  it  would  resist  the  dartiing  of  the  wares  and  the  action  of  se»*water.  '  Acids  will, 
however,  act  upon  it,  tboudti  some  speeimens  are  not  at  all  afiected  by  them ;  others, 
when  washed  with  sulphuric  acid,  become  covered  wi^  an  aluminous  efflorescence ;  pus- 
solana  thrown  into  limpid  lime-water  decomposes  it  more  or  less,  but  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity restores  it  to  a  state  of  purity. 

We  find  the  mortars  or  cements  used  by  the  Romans  in  this  island  composed  of  chalk 
lim^  sand,  pounded  brick  or  tile  dust,  oeossionally  mixed  with  ashes  of  wood  or  charcoal, 
the  residue  of  the  hearth  where  the  lime  was  burnt,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  driven 
off;  their  mortar  is  remarkably  hard,  generally  of  a  pinkish  tint,  and  often  when  broken 
exhibfts  cavities  which  contain  crystals  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  This  kind  of  mortar  is 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  the  artificial  punolanas  known,  and  we  find  it  through- 
out Europe  in  every  place  oceniMed  by  the  Romans;  its  weight  and  durability  have 
occasioned  it  to  be  considered  as  more  excellent  in  quality  than  that  made  at  the  present 
day ;  but  this  spparent  advantage  is  entirely  owing  to  time^  which  has  permitted  it  to  ab- 
sorb firom  the  atmosphere  a  greater  quantity  of  carbonic  scid,  and  to  become  in  consequence 
more  solid,  and  capid>le  of  bearing  ereater  weight. 

Numerous  experiments  were  madie  during  the  last  century  by  the  French  chemists  upon 
the  ochreous  days,  in  order  to  fimn  a  substance  that  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
the  Italian  pussohmas ;  and  M.  Bmyere  has  shown  us  that  by  a  mixture  of  powdered  clay 
and  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  three  of  the  first  to  one  of  the  latter,  an  active  cement  is 
fi>rmed,  which  sets  under  water  in  a  few  hours,  but  never  arrives  at  a  very  great  degree  of 
hardness :  all  kinds  of  clay  composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  and  a  littie  oxide  of  iron,  and 
no  carbonate  of  lime,  if  soft  and  fine  in  their  textures,  will  produce,  by  proper  treatment, 
a  very  active  and  energetic  puxiolana. 

A  clay  which  does  not  effervesce  in  nitric  acid,  and  wh&k  burnt  has  a  brick-red  colour,  if 
after  it  is  pulverised,  it  is  thinly  spread  in  a  layer  on  a  plate  of  iron,  and  heated  to  redness, 
allowed  to  remain  about  twenty  minutes,  taking  care  continually  to  stir  or  move  it  with  a 
rod,  so  that  all  the  particles  may  be  properly  and  thoroughly  calcined,  forms  an  excellent 
artificial  pusxolana,  which,  mixed  into  a  stiff  paste  with  half  its  weight  of  lime,  becomes 
very  hard  in  water. 

Pipe  clay,  which  contains  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  silica,  but  no  carbonate  of  lime,  after 
burning,  will  set,  with  the  same  proportion  of  lime  as  in  the  preceding  example^  into  a  very 
hard  cement,  after  it  has  been  immersed  five  or  six  months. 

Clay  calcined  at  too  great  an  heat  loses  its  quality  as  a  puxaolana,  and  it  never  should 
be  so  great  as  is  required  to  burn  a  sound  brick ;  tiie  arttficial  pussolanas,  made  by  the 
ancients  by  pulverising  old  tiles,  bricks,  and  the  residue  of  their  potteries,  shows  us  that 
those  materials  in  which  there  had  been  a  deficiency  of  burning  were  employed  in  preference. 

Sand  varies  in  the  sise  of  its  particles,  and  where  mbble-work  is  employed,  after  the 
coarse  sUmes  are  filled  in  vrith  the  finer  sorts,  the  interstices  are  run  in  with  some  cementing 
substance ;  to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  all  these  spaces,  a  measure  is  made  of  each  of 
the  varieties,  and  afterwards  of  the  quantity  of  water  to  fill  them  up.  In  pebbles  of  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  void  is  equal  to  half  the  measure  which  contains  them ;  in 
gravds,  five-twdfths ;  common  sand,  two-fifths ;  fine  sand,  one-third ;  and  very  fine  sand, 
two-sevenths. 

To  ascertain  what  proportion  of  each,  when  mixed,  would  approximate  a  solid  mass,  or 
fill  up  all  the  voids,  requires  more  considerstion,  though  this  is  commonly  done  by  first 
filling  a  measure  witii  the  larger  stones,  and  then  by  d^^ees  adding  the  finer ;  and  when 
all  in  the  proportions  of  their  bulk  have  been  calculated,  they  may  be  put  together,  and  if 
the  measure,  when  duly  shaken,  is  no  more  than  full,  we  are  sure  the  interstices  are  filled  up. 

The  sand  usually  preferred  for  making  mortar  has  a  sharp  grit,  and  is  obtained  from 
rivers ;  the  proportions  with  which  it  u  compounded  with  the  lime  varies  in  different 
districts  according  to  the  quality.  Mortar  for  ordinary  constructions  is  composed  of  one 
part  of  stone  lime  and  three  of  sand  mixed  together ;  the  lime,  bong  in  a  perfectiy  dry 
state,  is  thrown  into  a  basin  fi>nned  by  heapmg  up  the  sand  around  it ;  water  is  then 
sprinkled  or  thrown  on  to  slack  the  lime,  and  it  is  immediately  covered  over  witii  sand ; 
after  remaining  some  time  in  this  state,  and  the  whole  of  the  lime  has  been  reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  turned  together,  then  passed  through  a  wire  screen,  wh^e  all  the  core,  or  that 
portion  of  the  lime  which  has  not  slaked,  is  taken  out  The  whole  has  then  more  water 
poured  upon  it,  and  being  triturated  or  larryed,  is  rendered  fit  for  the  workman. 
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The  lime  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  heap  of  sand,  and  after  water  has  been 
thrown  on  it,  it  is  amalgamated  together  by  hoes ;  after  remaining  in  this  state  a  few  bourR. 
it  sets  and  is  fit  for  use :  by  this  means  the  lime  takes  up  a  larger  quantity  of  sand ;  78 
bushels  of  good  stone  lime,  and  18  yards  of  sand,  when  formed  into  mortar  will  have  a 
cubical  content  of  315  feet 

Sand  is  the  produce  of  the  spontaneous  disint^ration  of  the  granitic,  achistoae,  or  cal- 
careous rocks,  and  their  specific  gravity  is  the  same  as  that  of  quarti,  a  cubic  foot  of  whi^ 
would  weigh  162^  pounds,  but  when  in  the  state  of  sand  it  does  not  w«gh  more  titan  75 
pounds,  so  that  the  interstitial  parts  are  more  than  equal  to  the  sand  itself :  the  proportion 
of  lime  to  fill  up  these  spaces  between  the  particles  of  sand  must  be  ascertained  before  we 
can  hove  a  aoUd  mass,  and  the  difibrence  between  the  weight  in  its  loose  and  compact 
state  ought  to  give  us  the  quantity  of  lime  requisite  to  bind  the  particles  firmly  together. 

Concrete  is  of  very  ancient  use,  and  formed  the  foundations  as  well  as  hearting  of  the 
walls  in  the  remotest  ages,  and  among  all  nations :  it  is  made  ^y  mixing  lime,  coarse  grard 
and  sand  together,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  water.  The  lime  should  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  fine  powder,  which  is  done  immediately  it  is  brought  from  the  kiln,  by  grinding 
it  in  a  mill,  or  by  pounding  it ;  when  used  it  is  slaked  and  not  before,  the  ordinary 
method  employed  is  to  mix  it  with  the  other  ingredients  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then 
add  the  water  immediately  before  it  is  put  into  the  barrow  and  wlyeeled  to  its  destination, 
or  where  it  is  to  be  thrown  down. 

Neither  gravel  nor  sand  alone  will  form  a  perfect  concrete,  for  when  large  pebbles  are 
mixed  with  quicklime  and  water,  they  are  not  in  any  way  held  or  cemented  together,  but 
when  fine  sand  is  used  in  the  ordinary  proportions  of  common  mortar  a  concrete  is  formed ; 
and  a  mixture  of  coarse  with  the  fine  sand  renders  the  mass  still  more  compact :  when  all 
the  materials  are  properly  mixed  together,  the  lime  combines  with  the  fine  sand  <mly,  and 
cements  the  pebbles  or  Ixurger  stones  together,  forming  a  rubble,  so  that  the  proportions  of 
sand  ought  to  be  precisely  those  required  to  make  mortar  of  the  best  quality. 

In  the  sea  wall  at  Brighton  the  proportions  were  six  parts  of  large  shingle  and  well-rifted 
sand,  and  one  part  of  grey  chalk  lime  fiesh  firom  the  kiln ;  these  were  not  mixed  together 
at  one  time,  but  three  parts  of  sand  and  one  part  of  lime  were  first  made  into  mortar  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  which  was  thrown  with  an  equal  quantity  of  beach  shingle  into  a  pug- 
mill,  where  they  were  well  mixed  together  b^re  being  used. 

Artificial  stone  has  been  formed  of  concrete,  and  the  process  patented  by  Mr.  Ranger ; 
the  moulds  have  at  the  bottom  a  flat  board,  made  larger  than  the  sixe  of  the  intended 
stone  to  be  cast ;  the  four  sides  are  held  together  by  irpn  cramps,  tightened  up  by  means 
of  wedges :  when  the  moulds  are  prepared  they  are  laid  out  to  receive  the  mixture  of 
gravel,  sand,  quicklime,  and  boiling  water,  which  is  thrown  into  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  kept  constantly  rammed  down  until  the  mould  is  full ;  the  surfiice  is  then 
floated  over  with  mortar  and  rendered  quite  smooth. 

Boiling  water  has  the  advantage  of  causing  the  lime  to  slack  more  rapidly,  and  therefore 
fewer  moulds  are  required ;  in  half  an  hour  these  artificial  stones  are  sufficiently  set  to 
allow  of  the  moulds  being  taken  to  pieces,  after  the  trenails  are  drawn  which  kept  the  sides 
together ;  two  holes  are  left  in  the  concrete  block  to  attach  any  tackle  that  may  be  required 
to  hoist  tiiem  to  their  destined  position  :  when  the  boards  which  form  the  mould  are  all 
withdrawn,  the  blocks  are  put  up  to  acquire  hardness,  which  they  do  in  two  or  three  months. 

Whenever  concrete  is  used  for  the  foundation  of  a  building,  it  should  be  thrown  from  as 
great  a  height  as  possible,  which  compresses  it  into  a  more  solid  mass :  its  depth  when 
laid  in  trenches,  or  spread  over  an  entire  sutfece,  should  never  be  less  than  4  or  5  feet,  and 
where  great  weights  are  to  be  borne  not  less  than  6  feet. 

The  hydraulic  mortar  in  the  construction  of  the  Menai  Bridge  in  North  Wales,  made 
of  Aberthaw  lime  and  sand,  was  found  to  answer  admirably  well ;  it  was  composed  of 
one  measure  of  lime  to  two  of  sand ;  that  used  by  Ferronet  at  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  in 
France  had  equal  measures  of  lime  and  pounded  tile  firom  the  Neuilly  kilns,  ground 
very  fine. 

The  artificial  hydraulic  lime  made  by  Guyton  de  Morveau  at  Lena,  in  Sweden,  consisted, 
according  to  Bergman,  of  ninety  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  rix  of  clay,  and  four  of  oxide 
of  nuinganese. 

General  Treussart's  system  for  making  artificial  puzxolana  is,  first  to  reduce  soft  red 
bricks  to  ponder  and  mix  them  with  common  lime  which  has  been  some  time  slaked,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  measures  of  brick-dust  to  one  of  lime  paste,  with  the  addition  of  as  much 
water  as  is  necessary  to  incorporate  them  thoroughly.  Common  lime,  sand,  and  brick-dust 
in  equal  quantities  he  also  found  to  make  a  good  hydraulic  mortar  :  he  observes  that  all 
hydraulic  limes  set  much  quicker  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  may  be  conridered  good 
when  either  as  hydrates,  or  mixed  with  sand,  they  set  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  in 
the  summer,  and  acquire  a  hardness  sufficient  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 
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This  method  of  construction  is  6ur  more  simple  than  that  where  iinbumt  bricks  are  em- 
ployed, aiid>  by  no  means  so  costly  ;  it  is  universally  adopted  in  the  departments  of  the  Ain, 
Rhone,  and  Isere,  in  France,  and  forms  fire-proof  houses,  far  preferable  for  cottages  to 
timber  framing,  and  well  suited  for  bams,  stables,  or  sheds  attached  to  a  (arm. 

Walls  properly  carried  up  in  this  material  form  one  entire  mass,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
coat  of  plaster  will  endure  for  ages,  and  present  an  agreeable  appearance.  Rondelet  informs 
us  that  he  repaired,  in  1764,  an  ancient  chateau  in  the  department  of  A  in,  which  had 
endured  for  upwards  of  500  years,  and  that  the  walls  had  attained  a  hardness  and  com- 
pactness equal  to  ordinary  stone;  when  desired  to  increase  the  size  of  the  windows  and 
other  apertures,  the  workmen  were  obliged  absolutely  to  use  the  same  tools  as  in  a  quarry. 

The  Romans  practised  this  system  at  a  very  early  period  in  Gaul,  and  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  it  by  Pliny,  who  in  admiration  observes :  **  What  shall  we  say,  do  we  not 
see  in  Afirica  and  in  Spain  walls  of  earth  called /vrmacet,  having  the  form  given  to  them 
by  planks  and  boards  placed  on  each  fiice :  and  between  which  prepared  earth  has  been 
rammed  ?  The  earth  so  rammed,  I  cfb  assure  you,  does  continue  for  years  in  an  imperishable 
state,  and  is  neither  affected  by  the  beating  rain,  by  wind,  nor  by  fire,  and  neither  mortar 
nor  cement  is  used  in  them.  In  various  parts  of  Spain  we  see  the  high  watch-towers  built 
by  Hannibal,  upon  the  summits  of  mountains,  with  this  material.** — Pliny,  lib.  35.  cap.  14. 

Manner  of  making  PUS,  —  The  ants  probably  suggested  the  process  of  preparing  earth  for 
building  purposes,  and  in  the  tropical  climates  we  discover  these  industrious  insects  almost 
rivalling  man  in  the  arrangement  and  strength  of  their  habitations :  the  elevation  of  tlieir 
houses  exceeds  in  height  500  times  that  of  the  builders.  Hie  termites,  which  are  scarcely 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  sixe,  pile  up  dwellings  7  fieet  high,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  20. 
liishop  Ilebcr  describes  some  in  India  which  were  as  much  as  7  or  8  feet  in  circumference ; 
within  were  numerous  galleries  and  cells,  the  principal  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  king 
and  queen,  placea  nearly  in  the  centre ;  its  floor  was  more  than  1  inch  in  Uiickness,  formed 
of  clay,  and  the  roof  one  solid  well-turned  oval  arch  of  considerable  strength. 

The  Termes  mordax  and  Atroz,  or  turret-building  ants,  form  their  habitations  with 
a  well-tempered  black  earth,  often  S  feet  in  height,  in  form  of  a  conical  mushroom: 
all  the  varieties  of  ants  select  a  fine  clay  for  their  cells,  galleries,  and  bridges^  lining 
their  rooms  with  a  composition  formed  of  wood  and  gum,  which  these  insects  seem  to 
have  the  instinct  to  prepare  in  a  very  fine  state,  and  to  lay  on  like  a  coat  of  cement : 
thus  it  is  that  man  may  receive  instruction  from  a  close  observation  of  the  habits  of  the 
animal  creation.  All  earth  is  suited  for  pise-work,  but  the  best  is  clay  which  contains 
small  gravel,  and  of  such  a  consistence  that  it  can  be  dug  with  the  common  spade: 
every  kind  of  earth  that  will  sustain  itself  with  a  small  slope,  is  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  may  be  successfully  used.  To  prepare  it,  after  bea|ing  thoroughly,  it  must  be  passed 
through  a  screen  to  take  away  the  stones  beyond  the  size  of  a  common  hazel  nut ;  and 
if  not  moist  it  must  be  watered,  and  turned  over  with  a  shovel  until  it  has  acquired  a 
regular  consbtence,  which  is  known  by  moulding  it  by  the  hand,  or  between  the  fingers, 
and  then  throwing  it  into  a  vessel,  when,  if  it  retains  the  shape  given  to  it,  it  may  be 
considered  as  fit  for  use.  After  the  earth  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  put  into  a  firame  or  move- 
able box,  where  it  is  forced  down  and  beaten  with  a  rammer.  There  is  some  attention 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  this  box,  which  is  formed  of  deal  planks  put  together,  with 
their  joints  ploughed  and  tongued,  and  fturther  stroigthened  with  clamps  on  the  outside, 
fostened  on  with  clenched  nails.  These  sides  or  firames  rest,  when  in  their  places,  on 
cross-pieces  or  putlocks,  which  pass  entirely  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  near  the 
ends  are  mortises,  into  which  upright  pieces  are  placed,  wedged  firmly  at  the  bottom  up  to 
the  sides,  already  set,  to  the  distance  which  is  to  constitute  the  tiiickness  of  the  wall, 
usually  about  20  inches  at  bottom,  and  gradually  diminished  as  the  height  is  increased ; 
the  diminution  or  inclination  is  uniform  throughout,  and  in  a  house  of  two  stories  does  not 
exceed  1  fooL  The  sides  or  frames  are  made  10 feet  in  length,  and  3  feet  high;  the  uprights 
5  feet  long,  comprising  the  tenons,  so  that  they  stand  up  sufilciently  above  the  sides  to  allow 
of  being  secured  by  ropes.  The  wedges  are  9  inches  in  length,  I^  at  the  base,  and  20 
inches  at  top,  made  to  fit  the  mortises  exactly,  which  should  be  deep  enough  to  permit 
the  bottom  to  be  2  inches  below  that  of  the  wall,  that  the  hnne  may  hold  within  it  a 
portion  of  the  wall  already  made.     The  frames  at  top  are  steadied  by  small  sticks,  which 
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press  them  against  the  outude  uprights,  held  t<^;ether  by  the  cords  at  their  upper  ends ; 
between  each  pair  of  uprights  it  is  found  necessary  to  have  a  strut  or  one  of  these  sticks ; 
when  placed,  the  cords  above  are  tightened  by  twisting  them  with  a  small  piece  of  wood 


Fig.  606. 


pin-womE. 


introduced  between  them.  Whe*  the  frames  are  thus  filed,  the  earth  is  thrown  io,  and 
worked  in  the  same  manner  as  concrete  or  common  mortar ;  first  well  wetting  the  parts 
about  the  putlocks,  to  enable  their  being  easily  withdrawn ;  as  many  workmen  are  then  em- 
ployed as  Uiere  are  divisions,  one  being  placed  in  each  compartment. 

After  the  bottom  is  well-cleaned  and  lightly  sprinkled  with  water,  the  labourers  bring  to 
the  masons  the  prepared  earth  in  wicker  baskets,  and  tread  it  with  their  feet  so  as  to  form  a 
bed  of  an  uniform  thickness  of  not  more  than  S  or  4  inches ;  they  thmi  ram  it  down,  reducing 
it  to  little  less  than  half  its  former  thickness ;  this  first  bed  being  compressed,  the  laboureis 
bring  more  earth,  and  form  another,  spread  out  and  beat  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  tiO 
the  whole  case  is  filled. 

The  rammer  is  a  block  of  wood  10  inches  hieh  ;.at  the  middle  of  its  height  it  is  square^ 
and  6  inches  by  5,  diminishing  in  thickness,  and  terminated  by  rounded  edges  at  the  bot- 
tom :  towards  the  upper  part  it  is  terminated  by  a  circular  surfoce  4  inches  in  diameter, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  hole  is  sunk  1  inch  in  diameter  and  S  inches  deep ;  the  circular 
part  at  the  top  being  rounded  off  firom  the  square  bdow,  the  flai  portion  of  tiie  nunmer 
at  bottom  must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  even  ;  a  block  of  ash,  elm,  or  haad,  is  usually  pre- 
ferred ;  the  handle  is  4  feet  2  inches  long,  and  in  ramming  it  is  turned  round  at  each  stroke 
to  make  the  work  solid  and  to  unite  it  with  that  previously  done. 

When  a  walV  is  commenced,  the  first  frame  is  put  at  one  of  its  extremities,  and  tiie  end  is 
inclosed  by  two  planks  united  by  deets,  secured  at  the  top  by  two  iron  cramps  ;  the  other 
part,  where  there  is  no  end,  is  terminated  by  a  fell  of  about  €(fi.  The  section  of  the  wall 
serves  to  unite  the  first  constructed  with  that  which  follows. 


Afto  the  fint  itntum 
along,  so  that  the  plank  ei 
Uiuling  it  with    th.t 
about  to  be  made,  and 


Apertures,  and  vheri 
the  valla  are  finiahed, 
prerioiulj  to  eoTcrmg 
them  with  plaater,  it 


i    finished 


or  frame  ia  takeo  down,  and  placed  Itirther 
rlined  pait,  which  tenoiiutes  the  preceding 
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ment  of  Ma<r,  are  nifficiently  dry  in  September  or  October  tor  plastering  ;  lho«  finished 
in  Julj  or  August  maj'  generally  be  completed  beJbre  the  frost  and  nun  tUTe  any  eflTeet 
upon  the  work :  although  pis4  is  formed  of  earth  Knieeij  wetted,  whilit  the  unburnt 
bricks  of  the  andents  were  kneaded  with  ttraw  and  «>Cer,  it  is  nerertheless  prudent  to 
regard  VitruTiua's  obserration,  "  not  to  apptj  plaster  unleae  the  middle  is  dry."     The  p'a6 

fined  to  the  centre^  &om  whence  it  escapes  slowlj,  riung  by  degrees  to  the  lur&oe ;  it 
covered  with  plada',  it  insinuates  itself  between  this  and  the  pisil,  oeoasioaing  the  outer 
coat  to  tall  off.  Here  ii  no  fear  of  the  action  of  the  air  when  it  is  well  done,  for  the  drier 
it  is  Uie  better  the  piaster  adfaem  ;  in  the  department  of  Iain  there  are  ancient  houses  of 
pitf  that  have  neier  been  plastered  on  the  eiterior,  and  which  still  renst  all  the  indemencies 
of  the  weather :  when  the  earth  is  poor,  or  not  consistent  enough,  by  being  wetted  with 
lime-water,  or  grouting  Ibrmed  of  mortar,  it  hardens,  the  surftce  becDmes  improredi  and 
■  building  might  be  carried  up  with  its  walls  so  even  as  not  to  require  any  coat  of 

The  Coh  WaBi,  in  Deronshii^  formed  of  clay  and  diopped  straw,  are  generally  S  feet 
in  thickness,  based  upon  either  brick  or  stone  foundations,  S  or  4  fiiet  in  height  abora  the 
lerel  of  the  soil.  Mouses  so  built  are  warm  and  healthy,  and  unully  covered  with  thatch  : 
like  pis&work  they  require  to  be  carried  up  at  seieral  times,  lor  if  hurried  the  walls  will 
not  settle  equally,  but  bulge  and  incline  from  the  perpendicular.  The  earth  selected 
is  loam  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  straw,  the  whole  being  well  beaten  and 
pounded  before  it  is  used.  The  first  height  of  4  feet  being  carried  up  all  round,  and  the 
diiisions  or  waits  brought  to  the  same  level,  they  are  lefl  some  weeks  to  dry  and  settle, 
each  succeeding  rise  being  diminished  in  height  as  it  is  carried  up.  The  workman  stands 
on  the  wall  to  receive  the  cob,  which  is  pitched  up  to  him,  or  brought  from  below,  he 
treading  and  presung  it  down  as  it  is  thrown  in  :  after  a  rise  has  been  made  in  the  wall, 
the  sides  are  carefully  pored  down  before  the  neit  addition  is  made  to  it ;  this  is  per- 
formed by  an  iron  oob  parer,  which  in  shape  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  baker's  peeL  At 
the  openings  which  are  to  be  afterwards  cut  out,  as  the  doore  and  windows,  lintels  sre  in- 
troduced, due  allowance  being  made  for  settlement ;  tbese  rest  at  their  ends  on  templates 
or  cross-pieces,  to  which  they  are  secured.  When  the  earth  has  sufficiently  settled  and 
dried,  the  apertures  are  cut  out,  and  the  sides  or  reveals  carefully  dressed ;  the  wbole 
is  then  coated  with  a  fine  stucco  or  plaster  ;  if  kept  dry  st  top  and  at  its  foundation,  and 
no  water  allowed  to  drip  upon  it,  it  wilt  remain  sound  tor  centuries :  where  this  con- 
struction is  adopted  for  garden  walls,  it  is  necesary  to  tbateb  the  top,  or  cover  it  with 
tiles,  to  prevent  the  destructive  eflecta  of  every  shower  of  rain. 
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BrrvMnr  or  asphaltum  is  used  in  the  eomposition  of  hydraulic  cements,  and  for  mrnshcs 
and  japans :  it  is  a  black  substance  found  in  the  earth ;  in  external  character  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  ooal ;  it  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  generally 
obtained  from  the  secondary  and  alluvial  formations;  its  average  density  u  1  '1^  and  it  melts 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

The  island  of  THnidad  contains  a  tar  lake,  3  miles  in  eircumference,  and  asphaltum  is 
produced  in  great  abundance  from  springs  in  many  parts  of  Asia ;  it  is  also  obtained  in  oon- 
siderable  quantities  near  Autibes  in  France,  where  it  is  made  into  a  Tamisb  by  dtssolviog 
2  portions  of  asphaltum  with  12  parts  of  fused  amber,  2  parts  of  resin,  6  parts  of  linseed 
oil  Tarnish,  and  12  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Bitmmtn  has  been  applied  as  a  coTering  for  roofs  and  floors,  and  lining  cisterns,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  have  been  imported  f^m  the  borders  of  the  Lower  Rhine :  to  every 
pound  of  bitumen  when  melted  is  added  4  or  5  pounds  of  powdered  limestone^  chalk  or 
burnt  clay ;  when  thoroughly  mixed  and  combined,  it  is  poured  out  and  spread  into 
moulds,  previously  smeared  with  a  thin  coating  of  loam  to  prevoit  adhesion ;  after  the 
whole  has  cooled,  the  mould  is  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  bricks  or  contents  are  18  inches 
in  Ijength,  a  foot  broad,  and  4  inches  thick,  weighing  about  70  lbs. 

JtpKaiUum  may  be  decomposed  by  alcohol  and  caustic  potash  ;  its  origin  is  but  little  known ; 
by  some  chemists  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  coals  decomposed  by  volcanic  heat  or 
by  spontaneous  combustion. 

Rentu, — The  Juice  of  Pine  and  Fir  TVees,  like  that  of  the  Pistacea  terebinthus,  has  an  austere 
stringent  taste ;  it  is  viscid  and  transparent,  readily  inflammable,  and  easily  becomes  concrete. 
In  distillati<m  with  water,  it  yields  a  highly  penetrating  essoitial  oil,  and  the  liquor  b 
found  to  be  impregnated  with  an  acid,  a  brittle  resinous  matter  remaining  behind :  diges- 
tion with  rectified  spirit  of  wine  completdy  dissolves  all  the  resinous  parts,  with  which  some 
portion  of  the  insipid  gum,  or  mucilage  is  also  taken  up.  If  thb  solution  be  filtered,  and 
diluted  largely  with  water,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  throws  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  oil; 
the  gummy  substance  being  retained  :  if  the  solution  be  subjected  to  distillation,  the  spirit 
carries  with  it  some  of  the  lighter  oil,  so  as  to  be  sensibly  impr^^ted  with  its  terd>inthi- 
nate  odour,  and  it  leaves  behind  an  extract,  differing  from  the  resin  separated  by  water,  in 
having  an  admixture  of  mucilage.  The  native  juice  becomes  miscible  in  water  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  yolk  or  white  of  an  egg,  or  by  that  of  vegetable  mucilage,'and  forms  a  milky 
liquor :  exposed  to  the  immediate  action  of  fire,  the  roots  and  other  hard  parts  of  the  tree 
produce  a  thick,  black,  empyremnatic  fluid,  which,  containing  a  proportion  of  saline  and 
other  matter,  mixed  with  the  resinous  and  oily,  proves  soluble  in  aqueous  liquors,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  several  modifications  constitutes  the  varieties  of  tar  and  pitch.  The  resinous 
residue  of  the  several  processes  to  which  the  matter  extracted  from  pines  may  be  sufcgected 
constitutes  the  varieties  of  resin,  colophony,  &c  &c.  There  afe  also  other  products,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  much  employed  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Tcur  and  Pitch  are  extensively  used  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  decomposition  of 
wood,  cordage,  and  other  articles. 

Tar  mixed  with  grease  or  clay  is  used  for  greasing  wheels,  &c 

Fellow  Reem  in  the  proportion  of  S  cwt  to  10  cwt  of  tallow,  for  common  yellow  soap. 

Shoemakers^  Wax  is  a  composition  of  pitch,  oil,  and  suet,  but  it  is  also  made  of  resin,  bees- 
wax and  tallow. 

Turpentine  in  all  its  different  forms,  is  extensively  employed  in  painting. 

Tar  and  Pitch,  with  a  mixture  of  tow  or  beaten  cables,  used  for  paying  over  the  seams 
of  the  sides  and  decks  of  ships  after  they  are  caulked,  to  preserve  the  oakum  fivm  any  wec 
Oakum  is  formed  of  untwisted  old  ropes  steeped  in  tar,  and  in  ship-building  is  indts- 
pensible. 

Lampibladk  is  used  by  painters,  modellers,  and  other  artists. 

T\irpentine  made  from  the  Scotch  fir  is  so  inferior  to  that  obtained  firom  the  silver  fir 
that  the  latter  is  generally  preferred. 

Tar  is  procured  from  the  Scotch  pine  in  great  quantities  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is 
considered  superior  to  that  produced  in   the  United  States  firom  P.  resinosa,   Strobus 
Australia,  &c.     The  process  by  which  tar  is  obtained  is  very  simple ;  it  is  chiefly  from  the 
roots  of  the  Scotch  pine.     A  conical  cavity  is  made  in  the  ground,  generally  on  the  ade  of 
a  bank ;  and  the  roots,  together  with  logs  and  billets  of  wood,  neatly  trussed  m  a  stack  of 
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the  same  conical  shape,  are  let  into  this  cavity ;  the  whole  is  then  covered  with  turf  to 
prevent  the  volatile  parts  from  being  dissipated,  which  by  means  of  a  heavy  wooden  mallet, 
and  a  wooden  stamper  worked  by  two  men,  is  beaten  down  and  rendered  as  firm  as  possible 
above  the  wood ;  the  stack  of  billets  is  then  kindled,  and  a  slow  combustion  of  the  pine 
takes  place  as  in  making  charcoal :  during  this  combustion  the  tar  exudes,  and  a  cast-iron 
pan  being  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  with  a  spout  which  prcjects  through  the  side 
of  the  bfluak,  barrels  are  placed  beneath  the  spout  to  collect  the  fluid  as  it  comes  away ;  as 
last  as  these  barrels  are  filled  they  are  bunged,  and  are  then  ready  for  immediate  exportation. 
The  turpentine  melted  by  fire  mixes  with  the  sap  and  juices  of  the  pine,  while  the  wood 
itself  becoming  charred  is  converted  into  charcoal. 

Pitch  is  made  by  putting  the  tar  without  any  addition  into  large  copper  vessels,  fixed  in 
masonry  to  prevent  any  £mger  firom  it  taking  fire,  and  is  there  suffered  to  boil  for  some 
time,  after  which  it  is  let  out,  and  when  cold  hardens  and  becomes  pitch.  Tar  and  char- 
coal are  obtained  in  Russia,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Sweden,  from  the  bottoms 
of  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees :  in  Germany  the  process  is  conducted  with  very  great 
accuracy. 

Renn The  resinous  matter  which  exudes  from  the  pinaster  is  called  by  several  names 

in  France,  even  in  its  raw  state :  that  which  encrusts  on  the  sides  of  the  wound  is  called 
barras ;  it  \s  nearly  as  white  as  wax,  and  is  used  for  mixing  with  that  substance  for  making 
tapers,  to  iiiiieh  it  gives  suppleness  and  elasticity :  the  barras  is  collected  only  once  in 
the  year  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  is  scraped  off  with  an  iron  rake :  the  principal 
substance  which  flows  from  the  tree  is  called  galipot,  or  rSrine  ntoUe;  this  having  been 
collected  in  the  hollow  cut  of  the  tree,  or  in  the  trough  attached  to  it,  is  put  into  large 
pits  or  reservoirs  capable  of  containing  150  or  200  barrela  each,  which  pits  are  dug  in  the 
earth,  and  lined  with  planks  made  of  Sie  pine  trees,  fitted  so  close  together  as  to  prevent 
the  liquid  oozing  through :  it  is  afterwards  melted  in  large  copper  caldrons  set  in  brick- 
work to  firee  it  from  the  impurities  mixed  with  it,  with  a  proper  chimney  to  convey  away 
the  smoke,  as  should  it  be  suffered  to  come  in  contact  with  the  resin,  the  whole  would 
probably* take  fire;  it  b  also  necessary  to  keep  continually  stirring  the  caldron  to  prevent 
the  resin  from  burning  to  the  bottom. 

When  the  matter  is  to  be  made  into  brown  resin,  some  of  the  barras  b  to  be  mixed 
with  it,  and  when  it  b  thought  to  be  sufficiently  boiled  a  little  is  poured  upon  a  piece  of 
wood ;  when  it  becomes  cold,  if  it  will  crumble  between  the  fingers,  the  resin  b  ready. 
It  b  then  poured  through  a  filter  made  of  straw  laid  horizontally,  4  or  5  inches  thick,  and 
run  into  barrels,  where  it  b  left  to  harden:  in  thb  state  it  b  brown  and  brittle,  and 
called  by  the  French  crat  tec,  which  b  the  brown  resin  of  the  shops. 

Fdhw  Renn, — When  the  resinous  matter  b  boiling  a  quantity  of  cold  water  b  added, 
a  few  drops  at  a  time ;  this  makes  the  resin  swell,  and  a  trough  having  been  previously 
fixed  to  one  side  of  the  caldron,  the  matter  flows  through  it  to  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it ; 
firom  thb  the  operator  raises  it  by  a  bufleful  at  a  time  and  puts  it  back  into  the  caldron, 
repeating  the  operation  several  times,  till  the  resin  has  become  yellow  and  as  clear  as 
wax;  it  b  then  filtered  through  straw  into  moulds  hollowed  in  the  sand,  where  it  b 
formed  into  cakes,  as  sold  in  the  shops.  To  make  these  moulds,  a  circle  b  first  traced 
in  the  sand  with  a  fi>rked  stick  which  acts  like  a  pair  of  compasses ;  the  sand  b  then 
hollowed  out  with  a  knife,  and  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  mould  are  well  beaten  with 
wooden  mallets  to  make  them  perfectly  hard  and  smooth ;  the  cakes  of  resin  generally 
weigh  from  150  to  200  lbs.  each. 

Lamp-biach  b  made  fit>m  the  waste  materiab  used  in  preparing  the  resin,  which  are 
carefully  preserved ;  the  straw  and  pieces  of  wood  ard  all  burnt  in  a  close-  furnace,  or, 
when  Uie  wood  of  the  pine  tree  b  burned  for  tar,  lamp-black  b  formed  on  the  cover  of 
the  furnace. 

Pinus  AtutraUt,  (the  long-leaved  pine) :  four-fifths  of  the  houses  in  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  the  Floridas,  are  built  with  it ;  no  other  species  b  exported  from  the  southern  states 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  preferred  before  all  other  pines  in  naval  architecture :  it  is 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  Liverpool,  where  it  b  called  the  GeorgU  pitch-pine^  and  b  sold 
25  to  30  per  cent,  higher  than  any  other  pine  imported  from  the  United  States,  where  it 
supplies  nearly  all  the  resinous  matter  used  for  ship-building.  The  resinous  products  are 
turpentine,  scrapings,  spirit  of  turpentine,  resin,  tar,  and  pitch. 

Terpentine  b  the  raw  sap  of  the  tree  obtained  by  making  inebions  in  the  trunk;  it 
b^ins  to  distil  in  the  month  of  March  when  the  circulation  commences,  and  it  flows  with 
increasing  abundance  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  so  that  July  and  August  are  the 
most  productive  months.  Tlie  sap  is  collected  in  boxes,  or  notches  cut  in  the  tree,  3  or  4 
inches  from  the  ground,  of  a  size  to  hold  about  3  pints  of  sap,  but  proportioned  to  the 
dimension  of  the  tree,  the  rule  being  that  the  cavity  shall  not  exceed  \  of  its  diameter : 
these  cavities  are  made  in  January  or  February,  commencing  with  the  south  side,  which 
b  thought  the  best,  and  going  round  the  tree.  The  next  operation  b  clearing  the 
ground  from  the  leaves  and  herbage :  about  the  middle  of  March,  a  notch  b  made  in  the 
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tree  with  two  obUqne  gutters  to  conduct  the  sap  which  flows  from  the  wood  into  the  box 
or  cavity  below ;  in  about  a  fortnight  the  box  becomes  full,  and  a  wooden  shovel  traii^x)Tts 
it  into  a  pail,  and  it  is  then  put  into  a  cask :  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  chipped  every 
week,  and  the  boxes  after  the  first  generally  fill  in  about  three  weeks.  Ttte  sap  thus 
procured  is  used  as  turpentine  without  any  preparation,  and  is  called  pure  dripping. 

7%e  Seropimgg  are  the  crusts  of  resin  that  are  formed  on  the  aides  of  the  wounds; 
these  are  often  mixed  with  the  turpentine,  which  in  this  state  is  used  in  the  manu&etnre 
of  yellow  soap,  and  is  called  Boston  turpentine ;  in  five  or  six  years  the  tree  is  abandoDed, 
and  the  hark  never  becomea  sufficiently  healed  to  allow  of  the  same  place  bdng  wounded 
twice. 

Spiritt  of  TurpenHmt  are  principally  made  in  Nordi  Carolina,  and  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  turpentine  in  large  copper  retorts :  six  barrels  of  turpentine  afford  I3S  qnarta  of 
the  spirit ;  the  residium  after  the  distillation  is  resin,  which  u  sold  at  }  the  priee  of  the 
turpentine. 

As  soon  as  vegetation  ceases  in  any  part  of  a  pine  tree  its  consistence  changes,  the  sap 
wood  decays,  and  the  heart  becomes  surcharged  with  resinous  juice  to  such  a  d^^ree  as  to 
double  its  weight  in  one  year ;  this  accumulation  increases. 

7\ar  of  the  southern  states  of  America  is  made  from  the  dead  wood  of  Pinus  australis. 
obtained  from  trees  prostrated  by  time,  by  fires  annually  kindled  in  ^e  forests,  or  from  the 
tops  of  those  that  are  felled  for  timber,  &c. :  dead  wood  is  productive  of  tar  for  several 
years  after  it  has  hUen  from  the  tree.  To  procure  the  tar  a  kiln  is  formed  in  a  part  of 
the  forest  abounding  in  dead  wood,  which  is  collected,  stripped  of  the  sap  w6od,  and  cut 
into  billets  of  2  or  3  feet  long,  and  about  3  inches  thick,  a  tedious  and  diflieult  task, 
rendered  so  by  the  numerous  knots  with  which  the  wood  abounds.  The  next  step  b  to 
prepare  a  place  for  piling  the  billets,  and  for  this  purpose  a  circular  mound  is  raised, 
slightly  declining  from  the  circumference  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  shallow  ditch ; 
the  diuneter  of  the  pile  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  wood  whidi  it  is  to  receive ;  to 
contain  100  barrels  of  tar  it  should  be  18  or  IN)  feet  wide :  in  the  middle  is  a  hole  with  a 
conduit  leading  to  the  ditch,  in  which  is  formed  a  receptacle  for  the  tar  as  it  flows  ouL 
Upon  the  surfiice  of  the  mound,  after  it  has  been  beaten  hard  and  coated  with  day,  the 
wood  is  laid  round,  in  a  circle  like  rays.  The  pile  when  finished  m«y  be  compared  to  a 
cone  truncated  at  §  of  its  height  and  reversed,  being  20  feet  in  diameter  below,  25  or  90 
feet  above,  and  10  or  '12  feet  high ;  it  is  then  strewed  over  with  pine  leases  covered  with 
earth,  and  held  together  at  the  sides  with  a  slight  cincture  of  wood ;  this  covering  is 
necessary  in  order  tiliat  the  fire  kindled  at  the  top  may  penetrate  downwards  towards  the 
bottom  with  a  slow  and  gradual  combustion,  for  if  the  whole  mass  were  rapidly  inflamed 
the  operation  would  fell,  and  the  tar  would  be  consumed  instead  of  distilled ;  in  fine,  the 
same  process  is  observed  as  in  Europe  for  nuking  charcoal ;  a  kiln  which  is  to  affi>Td  100 
or  130  barreb  of  tar  is  eight  or  nine  days  in  burning. 

Stradmrph  TurpenHnct  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  clear,  free  from  impurities,  transparent, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  with  a  strong  resinous  smell,  and  rather  a  Utter  taste :  it 
is  the  only  turpentine  produced  by  any  kind  of  pine  or  fir  tree,  which  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  clear  varnishes,  and  its  oU  seUs  at  a  higher  price  than  any  other.  The  pro- 
portions for  making  the  oil  are  5  lbs.  of  liquid  resinous  juice  to  4  pints  of  water  distilled 
in  a  copper  alembic ;  this  is  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine;  and  if  1  pint  of  it  be  redistilled 
with  4  pints  of  water  it  is  called  rectified  or  aethereal  oil  of  turpentine. 

Lan^B-bhek. — The  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  frimace,  a  ehimney, 
and  a  snudl  chamber  or  box  for  collecting  the  soot :  the  ftuiuwe  ia  about  2  fieet  6  inches 
wide^  3  or  4  fieet  long,  and  2  feet  6  inches  high,  and  it  is  usually  set  in  brick :  on  each  of  the 
long  sides  this  furnace  has  an  opening  near  the  bottom,  which  can  be  shut  up  at  pleasure, 
by  means  of  a  little  door  attached  to  it  The  furnace  has  a  brick  chinmey  made  almoet 
horisontal,  to  conduct  the  smoke  into  the  chamber  or  box :  the  chimney  is  fixnn  14  to 
16  inches  long,  and  12  inches  broad  and  high ;  at  the  place  where  the  pipe  of  the  ehimney 
terminates  is  constructed  a  chamber  or  box,  into  which  the  pipe  should  enter  some  inches, 
so  as  to  carry  the  smoke  into  its  centre.  This  chamber  is  generally  about  12  feet  square^ 
and  9  feet  high  in  the  roof;  there  is  a  door  on  one  side,  and  in  the  upper  part  or  ceifing 
an  opening  5  or  6  feet  square.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  are  lined  with  thin  planka  of 
wood  or  plastered  very  smooth,  and  the  door  is  fitted  closely  into  a  groove :  over  tiae 
opening  in  the  roof  is  placed  a  flannel  bag,  supported  by  rods  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  composed  of  four  pieces  of  coarse  flannd  sewed  together.  # 

When  the  lamp-black  b  to  be  made,  a  little  of  the  straw  through  which  the  resin  and  tar 
have  been  strained,  and  some  of  the  other  refuse,  are  put  into  the  fiimace  and  lighted,  fivsh 
straw,  impregnated  with  tar,  being  strewed  over  the  fire,  as  fest  as  the  other  is  consumed. 

The  smoke  passes  into  the  chamber,  and  deposits  its  soot  on  the  wall^  and  on  the  flannel 
bag,  from  both  of  which  it  is  detached,  after  the  whole  of  the  straw  and  refuse  have  been 
burned,  by  striking  the  outsides  smartly  with  a  stick.  The  flannel  pyramid  acts  as  a  filter 
to  the  lighter  part  of  the  smoke,  retaining  the  soot,  and  permitting  the  heated  air  to  escape 
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into  the  atmofiphere.     The  door  of  the  chamber  is  then  opened,  and  the  lanip*black,  bang 
swept  up,  is  packed  in  small  barrels  made  of  the  wood  of  the  spruce  fir  for  sale. 

In  the  Landes  the  furnace  and  the  chimney  are  in  tha  open  air,  and  the  chamber  only 
covered  with  a  tile  roof;  but  in  Germany  the  whole  apparatus  is  constructed  in  a  bam-like 
building,  about  24  feet  long^  12  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high. 

Glous. —  This  transparent,  impermeable,  and  brittle  substance,  consists  of  many  varieties, 
which  are  differently  composed,  and  applicable  to  as  many  purposes :  the  manufacture  of 
glass  is  of  the  highest  importance^  and  now  that  all  restrictions  are  withdrawn  to  its 
improvement,  we  may  expect  to  find  it  rendered  not  only  cheaper  but  better.  It  was 
known  not  only  to  the  Egyptians,  but  also  to  the  Phoenicians,  whom  Pliny  says  were  the 
inventors  of  the  manufiicture ;  both  Sidon  and  Alexandria  were  fiunous  for  the  production 
of  beautiful  glass,  which  was  cut,  engraved,  and  tinted  with  a  variety  of  colours,  some 
specimens  of  which  equalled  the  precious  stones  in  brilliancy  of  effect  Rome  was  also 
celebrated  for  its  manufiwture,  and  Nero  is  reported  to  have  given  as  much  as  6000 
sesterces  for  two  glass  cups :  before  Colbert  introduced  an  establishment  into  fVanoe  for 
blown  mirror-glass,  Europe  generally  was  indebted  to  Venice  for  all  that  appeared  in 
commerce :  it  was  not-  maide  in  London  until  1557.  Glass  is  made  by  ftising  silica  with 
a  due  proportion  of  alkali,,  which  serves  as  a  flux  to  the  silica,  and  makes  the  whole 
transparent :  it  may  be  sud  to  consist  of  one  or  more  salts,  which  are  silicates,  with  bases 
of  potash,  soda,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  or  oxide  of  lead. 

The  silica  ordinarily  made  use  of  is  se»*sand,  which  consists  chiefly  of  quarts,  and  the 
finest  quality  is  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  near  Lynn  :  the  common  bUdc  flint  is 
also  used ;  after  it  has  been  heated  red-hot,  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  breaks  to  pieces, 
and  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  is  easily  ground  into  a  fine  powder.  The  alkali  is  either 
potash  or  soda  in  a  state  of  carbonate :  borax  is  the  fiux  for  the  finer  sorts  of  glass,  but 
for  the  more  common  kind  lime  is  substituted :  two  oxides  of  lead  are  used,  vis.  litharge 
and  minium,  which  give  to  the  glass  greater  powers  of  refiracting  light,  and  that  of  sud- 
denly changing  its  temperature  without  cracking.  The  white  oxide  of  arsenic  is  also  a 
flux,  and  in  any  large  quantity  will  give  the  glass  a  milky  hue,  which  increases  with  time. 

SahMe  Glat$  is  a  simple  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  of  both  these  alkalies ;  crown  glass 
is  a  silicate  of  potash  and  lime ;  common  window-glass  is  a  silicate  of  soda  and  lime,  or  red 
potash ;  bottle  glass  is  composed  of  silicate  of  soda,  lime,  alumina,  and  iron. 

The  common  crown  glass  for  ordinary  windows  is  compounded  after  the  following  pro- 
portions ;  450  pounds  of  kelp,  dried  and  ground,  325  pounds  of  Lynn  sand,  and  25  pounds 
of  slacked  and  sifted  lime.  The  kelp,  which  is  the  alkali,  differs  so  much  in  quality  that 
its  proportions  continually  vary :  arsenic  is  added  to  fiMjilitate  the  ftision,  and  oxide  of 
cobalt  with  ground  flint  introduced  to  improve  the  colour.  By  measure,  five  parts  of  fine 
sand  and  eleven  parts  of  ground  kelp  or  soda  is  another  proportion  for  common  crown  glass. 

fftnt  Glau  is  composed  of  silex,  to  which  is  added  carbonate  of  potash  and  red  lead  or 
litharee,  the  latter  giving  the  glass  its  great  specific  gravity,  its  superior  transparency,  its 
ductihty  and  powers  of  refraction.  The  materials  aftor  preparation  are  put  into  a  crucible 
of  Stourbridge  day,  which  holds  about  1600  lbs.  weight  of  fused  glass ;  a  double  stopper 
covers  the  mouth  of  the  crucible^  and  as  it  is  not  luted,  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  excess  of 
oxygen,  has  the  means  of  escaping :  a  strong,  rapid,  and  intense  heat  for  sixty  hours  is 
required  to  drive  off  the  gases  and  to  fuse  the  metal,  during  which  process  the  surfiice  is 
regularly  skimmed  of  all  the  impurities  that  arise. 

FUnt  pUtte  pJasst  for  optical  purposes,  is  thus  prepared ;  seven  pounds  of  the  metal  is  taken 
out  of  the  pot  when  at  a  certun  point  of  fusion,  in  a  conical-shaped  ladle,  and  then  blown 
into  a  hollow  cylinder,  which  is  cut  open  and  flattened  into  a  sheet  20  inches  by  14,  and 
varying  in  thickness  firom  )  to  ^  of  an  inch  ;  the  plate  is  then  annealed,  and  afterwards  cut 
and  ground  into  the  required  form. 

When  glass  is  not  sufficiently  annealed,  it  is  put  into  tepid  water,  which  is  heated  and 
maintained  for  some  hours  at  a  boiline  point,  and  is  thai  suffered  to  become  gradually  cold ; 
unannealed  flint  glass,  heated  and  suddenly  cooled  in  water,  resembles  in  its  appearance  a 
mass  of  crystals,  from  whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  process  of  annealing  renders  the 
glass  incapable  of  polarisation,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  more  compact  A  barometer 
tube  40  inches  in  length,  unannealed,  heated,  and  suddenly  cooled,  would  contract  <^  of  an 
inch,  and  if  done  by  the  usual  manner,  its  contraction  wotdd  be  double^  or  |.  The  red  tint 
given  to  glass  by  manganese  is  destroyed  by  annealing,  and  the  best  fuel  for  melting  glass 
in  the  furnace  is  oven-burnt  coke  mixed  with  screened  coal:  in  plate  glass  there  is  no 
lead ;  in  consequence  it  is  purer,  and  more  hoipogeneous  than  common  flint  glass. 

Plate  Glau. — Common  salt  or  the  muriate  ot  soda  is  decomposed  by  the  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  when  both  salts  are  in  a  state  of  solution  and  subjected  to  heat ;  an  alkali  so 
obtained  u  dried  by  being  continually  boiled :  1  pound  of  pure  soda,  and  4  pounds  of 
sand,  produce  a  hard  glass,  which  neither  water  nor  the  mineral  acids  will  affect.  The  best 
plates  are  formed  out  of  720  pounds  of  Lynn  sand,  450  of  alkaline  salt,  80  of  slacked  quick- 
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lime,  25  of  nitre,  and  425  pounds  of  broken  plate  glass ;  this  generally,  if  well  managed, 
produces  1200  pounds  weight  of  plate  glass. 

On  the  continent  the  tot  mijrrors  are  formed  with  300  pounds  of  white  quarts  sand, 
100  pounds  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  43  pounds  of  lime  slacked  in  the  air,  and  SOD  pounds 
weight  of  old  glass ;  \  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  soda  is  added  in  manganese.  The  atomic 
constitution  of  glass  consists  of  five  atoms  of  silicic  acid,  one  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  one  of 
potash. 

After  the  materials  are  thoroughly  prepared  and  refined,  they  are  put  into  a  cisteni, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  preriously  raised  to  that  of  the  glass,  and  when  the  cistern 
is  full,  it  remains  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  furnace,  until  all  the  air-bubbles  are 
dispersed ;  afUr  this  operation  it  is  ready  for  casting.  The  table  for  this  purpose  is  formed 
of  a  castF-iron  plate,  supported  on  pillars  of  considerable  strength ;  the  metal  is  then  suffered 
to  flow  readily  and  equally  from  the  furnace  into  a  cistern,  which  is  carried  to  the  table, 
it  being  .first  heated  with  hot  ashes  and  carefully  cleaned.  The  surface  of  the  metal  has 
the  scum  taken  off  by  a  copper  instrument,  and  the  cistern  that  holds  it  is  then  hoisted 
and  swung  by  means  of  a  crane  over  the  end  of  the  casting-table^  where  it  is  oTerset, 
and  the  metal  immediately  flows  equally  over  it.  A  <wpper  roller  is  passed  over  the  fluid, 
and  the  surface  is  thus  rendered  comparatively  smooth ;  by  means  of  this  roller  the 
necessary  thickness  is  given  to  the  plate,  as  it  runs  upon  a  fillet  placed  on  the  edges  of 
the  table:  afUr  plates  are  cast,  they  are  taken  to  the  annealing  chamber,  where  they 
remain  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  placed  in  a  horixontal  position. 
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OEOUETRT. 

GiOHnsT,  derived  from  the  Greek  iniids  whici 

it,  19  employed  ia  eirtimating  the  leti^  of  a  line 

and  the  cubical  or  solid  content*  of  a  body.  « 

pnurtiol.      Egypt  gave  birth  to  the  nudy;  from  tbence  it  wu  imported  into  Greece,  «id 

among  the  refined  and  intelligent  inhsbitants  of  that  classic  land  it  arrived  to  a  degree  of 

peHection  that  succeeding  agee  have  but  little  improved. 

Tiiorttieol  gcanirtry  ii  founded  on  ideas,  oi  those  perceptions  of  the  mind  vbich 
resolve  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  any  propoution ;  it  ia  the  method  of  defining  exactly 
the  notion*  ve  form  of  any  particular  figure. 

iVmticoJ  smmrtn/,  so  important  to  the  civil  engineer,  is  that  divinon  which  enablec 
him.  by  the  aid  of  various  mathemuical  instruments,  to  carry  into  operation  the  principles 
taught  by  theory,  and  to  trace  and  define  the  boundaries  of  any  figure  that  may  be 
required  to  be  let  out  for  mechanical  or  other  purposes.  This  branch  is  subdivided  into 
Triffonmutry,  Ptoawictry,  and  StrrixinltlTi/. 

TfigoHometry  U  the  art  of  measuring  heights  and  distances  by  means  of  triangles ;  for 
example,  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  distance  between  the  tvo  spires  A  and  B,  which  are 
separated  by  a  wide   and  deep  river,  and  con- 
sequently  inaccesnhle.      It    sbows   us   an   easy  a  ' 
method  of  laying  down  the  map  of  a  country, 
and  ^defining    upon    it    the    inequalities   of   tiie 
■ur&ee.  as  the  depths  of  valleys  or  the  beights  of 

inaccessible  coast,  to  fbrm  a  chart  which  shall 
^ide  him  through  deep  and  safe  channels,  and 
to  ahuD  the  rticks  and  sfaoals  which  would  destroy 

Flaniomitn/  is  applied  to  Bseertaining  the  area 
orsuperfiaialcontentaof  any  surface;  it  shows  the 
land  surveyor  the  method  of  fincUng  the  number 
of  acres  contained  in  a  given  district  of  country, 
or  of  subdividing  it  into  any  number  of  equal 
or  unequal  parts. 

SIttvmrtry  or  mensuration  is  the  art  by  which 

figure  I  that  is  to  say.  the  quantity  of  cube  leet 
or  yards  it  may  contain. 

Tlie  elements  of  practical  geometry,  or  leading 
definitions,  ouy  be  thus  described :  —  a  point  is 
the  eitremity  of  a  line  without  dimenMoni,  or  fu  flOT 

even  length,   breadth,   or  thickness ;    hence,  by 

some  it  ia;nerelyheld  as  an  idea  ;  but  Euclid,  the  earliest  and  ablest  teacher  of  the  icienee, 
considered  it  the  beginning  or  nucleus  of  all  quantity.  It  is  therefore  the  smallest  portion 
of  matter,  or  of  an  object,  that  the  eye  can  distinguish,  or  which  may  be  defined  or  ex- 
pressed by  a  pencil,  or  instrument  of  any  kind. 

A  potHl  may  be  established  at  any  given  place,  and  may  be  marked  by  a  slake  or  statT, 
or  by  the  end  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 

The  pant  o/JiBi^uM  is  that  where  two  lines  meet,  as  at  a 

Q.     Tie  point  of  intersection  is  where  two  or  more  lines 

.  ,  is  that  from  whence  the 
eflecied  back  from  the  line  A  C  or  B  C.  A 
point  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness  i  a  line 
has  length  only ;  a  sur&ce  has  length  and  breadth,  and 
a  solid  has.  in  addition,  thickness:  one  dimension  is 
required  then  for  a  line,  two  for  an  area,  and  three 
for  a  solid  body.  The  edges  which  bound  a  solid 
are  lines,  and  where  Ehey  unite  may  be  considered 
points  I    these    may    all    be    imaginary,   but   they    are  Fie  (OS. 

necessary  to  establish,  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  true 
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otiinAte  of  quantity,  or  the  contents  of  other  surfiuses  or 
solids. 

TangmU  point  is  that  at  F,  where  the  straight 
line  V  X  touches  the  ounre  of  the  circle  N,  at  a  part  of 
its  circumference  G  O  F,  or  at  G,  where  two  circles  touch 
each  other,  without  cutting;  N  is  the  central  point  of 
the  circle :  right  lines  drawn  from  this  point  to  the  cir- 
eumftraoMse  are  its  radii;  the  two  points  which  bound 
each  being  the  centre^  and  a  dot  on  the  cireumftrence. 
Hie  i<««««^***r  passes  throu^  the  centre,  comprises  twice 
the  radius,  and  maj  be  defined  as  bounded  by  two  points, 
situated  somewhere  on  the  outline  of  the  circle.  This 
circumference  may  be  also  supposed  to  be  divided  by 
points  into  a  number  of  d^rees,  and  the  divisions 
between  by  others,  ad  injimitumt  until  the  entire  figure  is 
composed  of  points,  or  fiinning  a  polygon  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  sides. 

Station  pmnt  is  the  place  from  whence  an  observation 
is  made,  and  the  spot  immediately  beneath  the  centre 
of  the  instrument  used ;  R  is  sudi  a  point. 

Dutamce  point  is  a  stone  or  hole  in  an  object,  re- 
marked in  taking  an  observation ;  V  in  the  tower  serves 
for  such  a  point  of  sight,  and  is  used  to  denote  the  hori- 
zontal or  level  line  by  which  the  height  of  the  tower  T 
may  be  ascertained. 

Inaeeeasihk  point  is  one  that  cannot  be  approached,  as 
S^  the  water  which  surrounds  the  tower  not  permitting 
an  easy  access  to  it. 

lAnet  have  length  only,  and  are  the  boundaries  of 
all  figures;  they  may  be  considered  to  pass  from  one 
body  to  another,  without  being  visible ;  C  D  is  an  ima- 
ginary line  from  the  point  of  the  pyramid  to  the  stone. 

A  right  Hne,  as  that  of  GH,  is  straight,  and  lies 
evenly  between  two  points,  neither  ascending  nor  de- 
spending,  but  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the  ob- 
jects. 

A  ewved  Kne  has  no  portion  of  a  right  line^  but  is 
concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other. 

GH  is  a  perpendietUar  line  standing  on  KL,  the 
angles  formed  on  each  side  being  equal;  GHL  and 
G  H  K  both  beinc  right  angles.  The  plummet  makes, 
when  it  is  dropped^  a  perpendicular  line,  as  at  N. 

Tlie  column  L  is  a  perpendicular  line  standing  on  its 
base  M,  or  rather  it  cQverges  or  tends  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  the  line  with  which  it  is  perpendicular  being 
a  tangent  to  the  earth's  circumference:  fidling  bodies 
tend  towards  a  point  at  its  centre,  and  our  ideas  of  a 
perpendicular  line  must  always  be  with  reference  to  a 
limited  base,  or  it  must  be  considered  a  diverging  line ; 
for  the  sides  of  buildings  continued  to  a  great  height, 
and  maintained  perpendicularly,  would,  according  to  our 
usual  notions,  require  that  the  area  of  the  upper  floor 
or  top  should  be  larger  than  the  one  below :  the  walls  or 
lines  that  bound  them,  to  be  upright,  must  be  radii,  and 
consequently  diverge  from  each  other  as  they  are  con- 
tihued  upwards ;  in  practice  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
any  other  guide  than  the  plummet,  which  dropped  from 
a  height  fells  to  the  centre^  and  any  material  disposed 
within  such  a  line  gravitates  to  the  same  point.  Spires 
of  churches  are  rarely  found  to  have  the  point  at  their 
apex  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  area  of  their  base ; 
that  at  Salisbury  is  nearly  2  feet  inclined  beyond  it ;  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  one  point  by  the 
plummet  that  is  directly  over  another,  when  the  height 
is  considerable.  Columns  are  rarely  found  placed  truly 
perpendicular ;  their  internal  feces,  as  those  towards  the 
cell  of  a  temple,  are  sometimes  less  inclined  or  diminished 
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than  those  on  the  outside;  hence  some  have  supposed 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  intended  to  produce  a 
better  effect 

The  line  OF«  in  the  triangle  OQR,  is  a  perpen- 
dicular, because  it  fidis  at  right  angles  with  the  base; 
OPQ  and  OPR  being  both  right  angles.  In  prac- 
tice, a  perpendicular  or  right  angle  is  set  out  by  the 
numbers  3,  4,  and  5;  for  example,  if  QP  is  maide  3 
feet,  P0  4  feet,  and  QO  5  feet,  OP  will  be  perpen- 
dicular;  or  if  O  P  is  made  3000  feet,  PR4000,aiid  RO 
5000,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

ST  is  perpendicular  to  the  side  T,  because  it  is  at 
right  angles  with  it;  hence  the  radius  of  a  polygon, 
when  it  fells  on  the  middle  of  one  of  its  sides,  is  also 
its  perpendicular. 

jIh  indUed  Un»,  as  V  X,  is  that  which  is  neither  pa- 
rallel nor  perpendicular  with  another,  as  that  of  Y  Z. 

PtiraM  Ufieg  are  those  like  AB,  CD,  and  £F,  which 
may  be  drawn  to  any  length,  and  yet  never  approach. 
All  lines  which  preserve  an  equal  distance  from  each 
other  are  called  parallel  lines. 

The  two  curved  lines  S  T,  V  X  are  parallel,  although 
they  are  not  of  an  equal  length* 

This  subject  has  ever  been  considered  difficult  of  ex- 
planation, and  much  has  been  written  upon  it.  Some 
writers  have  exerted  themselves  to  dem<Hi8trate  that 
two  parallel  lines,  when  they  meet  a  thirds  are  equally 
inclined  to  it,  or  nudce  the  alternate  angles  with  it  equal. 
Euclid  has  shown  that  if  a  straight  line  meet  two 
straight  lines,  so  as  to  make  the  interior  angles  on  the 
same  side  of  it  less  than  two  right  angles,  thesd  straight 
lines,  being  continually  produced,  will  at  length  meet  on 
the  side  on  which  the  angles  are  which  are  less  than  two 
right  ancles;  but  this  is  not  so  evident,  and  many 
celebrated  geometricians  have  attempted  to  make  our 
author  more  dear  upon  this  point.  Some  have  as- 
serted **  that  straight  lines  are  parallel  which  preserve 
always  the  same  distance  from  each  other;"  but  the 
correct  definition  would  be,  that  **  two  straight  lines  are  parallel  when  there  are  two 
in  the  one  frcHn  which  the  perpencUcular  drawn  to  the  other,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
equaL"  The  difficulty  in  such  a  statement  consists  in 
showing  that  all  the  perpendiculars  drawn  frt>m  the  one 
of  these  lines  to  the  other  are  equal. 

Parallel  lines  by  some  are  said  to  be  those  which 
make  equal  angles  with  a  third  line  towards  the  same 
parts,  or  make  the  exterior  angle  equal  to  the  interior 
and  opposite ;  this  definition  requires  only  that  it  should 
be  proved  that  all  the  straight  lines  wlueh  are  equally 
inclined  to  one  given  straight  line  are  equally  inclined  to 
att  the  other  straight  lines  which  fell  upon  them. 

Ordmatet  are  lines  in  a  parabola,  RPQ,  which  are 
drawn  parallel  with  the  htae,  as  GH,  IK,  LM,  NO, 
and  are  derived  from  the  Latin  onUne.  A  straight  line 
drawn  from  any  point  in  a  curve  perpendicularly  to 
another  straight  line,  which  is  called  the  absciss,  is  an 
ordinate.  The  absciss  and  ordinate  together  are  called 
the  co'ordinaUt  of  the  point  The  situation  of  a  point 
in  a  plane  is  determined,  when  its  distances  from  two 
straight  lines  in  the  same  plane  are  known ;  and  when  a 
series  of  points  are  so  situated  in  respect  of  each  other 
that  the  co-ordinates  of  each  have  the  same  mathematical 
relation,  they  form  a  curve,  the  nature  of  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  relation  of  the  co-ordinates. 

Horiztmitd  HiUt  or  apparent  line  of  level,  is  that  which 
cuts  or  touches  at  right  angles  a  line  supposed  to 
pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth;  the  line  aft, 
resting  on  the  perpendicular  cd^  is  horizontal,  and  all 
lines  parallel  with  this  are  deemed  horisontal. 
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Levd  line  is  that  traced  out  by  the  instrument  made 
use  of  by  bricklayers  and  other  artisans;  the  fiice  glia 
level  when  the  plummet  hanging  at  e  falls  perpendicular 
over  a  line  traced  tof,  which  is  set  out  at  right  angles 
with  it;  the  line  of  true  level  is,  however,  a  curved  line, 
which  is  at  all  points  equally  distant  firom  the  centre 
of  the  earth;  for  example,  in  a  length  of  5000  feet, 
an  allowance  must  be  made  of  nearly  six-tenths  of 
a  foot,  to  reduce  the  line  levelled  to  its  true  level. 

The  plane  of  the  sensible  horizon  is  indicated  in  two 
manners,  first  by  the  direction  of  the  plummet  or  plumb 
line,  to  which  it  is  perpendicular,  and  by  the  surfiu»  of 
a  fluid  at  rest:  levels  are  therefore  formed  either  by 
means  of  the  plummet  line,  or  by  the  use  of  a  fluid  applied 
in  an  instrument  made  to  contain  it. 

2%e  Gunner's  Level  is  a  triangle  with  a  scale,  on  which 
the  plumb  line  fidls ;  by  which  arrangement  the  inclin- 
ation of  a  straight  line  to  the  horizon  can  be  measured. 
The  plummet  hangs  from  the  point  where  the  two  equal 
legs  of  the  level  join  at  right  angles,  and  this  plays  over 
a  quadrant  that  b  divided  into  twice  forty-five  degrees 
from  the  middle ;  so  that  when  the  plane  on  which  the 
ends  or  legs  of  the  levd  rest  b  horizontal,  the  thread  of  the 
plummet  fidls  over  zero;  when  it  fidb  over  any  other 
point,  the  degree  marked  on  the  scale  indicates  the  in- 
clination of  the  line  to  the  horizon. 

Diagonal  Une^  as  that  in  the  figure  A  BCD,  which 
is  drawn  from  A  to  C,  cutting  it  into  two  parts,  and 
dividing  the  rhombus  into  equal  portions. 

Magter  Une  b  a  term  given  to  that  which  b  set  out  or 
boned  through  a  country  or  field  to  be  mapped,  (thb 
latter  technical  expression  being  possibly  derived  from 
the  French  word  honur,  to  limit  or  confine  within 
bounds,)  and  from  which  spring  a  number  of  triangles  or 
other  figures.  I F  b  a  base  or  master  line,  being  the 
longest  which  can  be  traced  in  the  plot  £  F  G  H  I. 

The  use  of  a  map  b  to  exhibit  the  boundaries  of  a 
country,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  several  parts, 
in  reference  to  their  just  and  proper  proportions ;  this 
may  be  done  very  accurately  on  a  globe,  but  without  the 
same  spherical  surface;  it  b  not  possible  to  represent 
any  considerable  area  in  such  a  manner  that  the  dis- 
tance of  places  shall  retain  the  same  proportions  which 
they  have  on  the  globe;  for  small  maps,  or  the  plans 
of  an  estate,  lines  may  be  boned  through  for  the  con- 
struction of  angles  or  other  figures  without  diflBculty. 

Heighte It  is  highly  important  that  we  should  have 

the  means  of  determining  accurately  the  relative  altitudes 
of  points  on  the  earl's  surfiuse :  when  it  is  required  to 
ascertain  the  height  of  one  point  or  station  relatively  to 
another,  and  also  the  relative  heights  of  a  number  of 
points  above  a  common  horizontal  plane,  as  for  tracing 
the  line  of  a  railway,  levelling  b  practised* 

The  height  of  a  figure  is  a  perpendicular  let  fiUl  from 
its  highest  point,  as  Q Tin  the  triangle  QRS,  or  the 
line  a  6  in  the  inclined  pyramid  c. 

Line  ofheighU  b  that  which  descends  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  a  building ;  O  P,  for  instance,  b  such  a 
line,  from  whence  the  observer,  placed  with  the  instru-  Fig.  625. 

ment  YM,  is  enabled  to  mark  out  at  N,  or  any  other  point,  a  determined  distance  or 
measurement.  _ 

Scales  are  right  lines  of  any  length,  *  ^ 

divided  into  equal  parts ;  the  scale  A  B, 
for  instance,  is  set  out  or  divided  into 
50  feet,  and  one  portion  attached  sub- 
divided into  feet;   the  other  b  marked         Fig. 626. 
with  5QOt  each  portion  containing  100,  and  thb  again  subdivided  into  tens. 
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Ftaiu  always  bave  a  scale  attached  to  them ;  in  that  of 
the  fort  F  its  length  and  diyiaions  are  made  with  refer- 
ence to  one  of  its  sides,  as  H  or  I,  which  may  be 
supposed  either  50  or  500  leet  in  extent  In  the  figures 
M,  N,  the  scales  K  and  L  may  be  made  to  agree  with 
the  length  of  either  of  its  sides,  and  by  reducing  or 
enlarging  the  scaler  the  figures  to  be  traced  may  be  made 
larger  or  smaller,  care  being  taken  to  set  out  the  angles 
correctly. 

Working  drawings  are  usually  upon  a  large  scaler  as 
they  are  intended  for  the  artisans  to  set  out  their  respectiTe 
labours ;  they  diould  be  of  a  sise  to  express  aoeurately  the 
parts  of  the  machine  or  other  object  to  be  executed :  an  out- 
line is  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  sometimes  a 
quarter  scale  is  required,  where  the  parts  are  intricate  or 
small,  at  other  times  a  12th  or  S4th  part  of  the  real  sise :  < 
for  fortifications  or  earth  works  the  plans  are  made  upon 
a  scale  of  so  many  chains  or  fieet  to  an  inch,  and  when 
laid  down  accurately,  they  may  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased by  adopting  different  scales.  A  rery  easy  and 
umple  method  of  performing  this  is  by  covering  the 
designs  with  squares  or  lines  parallel  and  at  right  angles 
with  each  other ;  when  the  plan  b  irregular,  as  that 
shown  at  M  and  N,  it  is  necessary  to  bound  them  by  a 
square,  or,  taking  the  longest  sides  fin*  a  base  line,  to 
construct  one  upon  it,  and  then  set  out  aoeurately  all  the 
angles,  or,  according  to  the  degrees  tiiey  measure^  a  dia- 
gonal line  may  be  drawn  from  the  points  of  the  two 
extreme  angles,  and  then  parallelograms  and  squares  may 
be  constructed  on  each  side  of  it  to  embrace  the  other 
portions  of  the  plan,  and  afterwards  the  figure  which 
bounds  the  whole  may  be  reduced  or  enlarged ;  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  will  aU  have  the  same  rehitive  value  to 
each  other,  and  one  will  be  a  foo-simile  of  the  othor, 
though  on  a  different  scale. 

Wavy  or  ewrved  lAnu  rise  and  fidl,  as  indicated  at 
A  C  E  D  F  B,  and  when  a  circle  is  struck  firom  the  centre 
V,  the  line  N  is  a  curve. 

We  may  suppose  the  surfoee  of  the  earth  to  present  a 
wavy  or  curved  fiwm,  which  it  is  required  to  ascertain ; 
this  is  performed,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see^  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  the  level ;  the  wavy  line  is  measured 
from  another,  which  is  set  out  by  means  of  upright  staves 
and  rods  with  great  accuracy,  and  where  the  inequalities 
are  numerous^  it  is  requisite  to  make  the  measurements 
frequently;  when  the  eye  of  an  observer  is  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  phme  which  presents  an  nndu- 
latory  surfooe,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  rise  and  fidl 
without  establishing  a  number  of  fixed  points,  or  placing 
in  each  hollow  a  perpendicular  staff  that  can  be  seen 
from  the  station  point ;  if  these  rods  were  aU  so  cut 
that  the  eye  could  see  their  tops  in  one  continued  line,  the 
level  might  be  established,  or  the  inequalities  measured 
sufficienUy  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  where  great  nicety 
is  required,  instruments  oareftilly  a4iusted  are  necessary, 
9M  the  eye  is  easily  decmved  in  long  distances. 

S^ikerieal  Lum  are  those  which  may  be  traced  on  the 
globe  li. 

Spind  JJmm  proceed  with  a  regular  and  gradual  en- 
largement of  distance  round  the  volute  P  to  the  ter* 
mination  at  O.  This  name  is  given  to  all  those  curves 
which  have  the  peculiar  property  of  receding  from 
the  centre  while  they  continue  to  revolve  about  it; 
there  are  many  varieties,  as  the  equable^  the  hyperbolic, 
the  logarithmic,  spiral,  and  others:  the  first  was  ably 
treated  upon  by  Archimedes,  who  also  showed  the  rules 
by  which  it  could  be  generated. 
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Of  Anpks.  —  Tiro  right  lines  dnwn  from  the  aune 
point,  and  diverging  from  each  other,  fonn  an  angle ;  the 
two  lines  AB  and  CB  form  the  angle  ABC*  because 
these  two  lines  touch  each  other,  or  cross  at  the  point 
B.  An  angle  is  commonly  designated  by  three  letters, 
and  it  is  usual  to  place  in  the  middle  letters  which  mark 
the  point  of  divergence,  which  in  this  case  is  B. 

At  the  point  D  several  angles  unite,  aa  the  angle 
EDF,  FDO,  GDH,  HDL 

The  magnitude  of  an  angle  docs  not  depend  on  the 
lines  which  bound  it,  but  upon  their  divergcnoe  from 
each  other;  the  lines  which  proceed  from  the  point 
D,  though  ccmtinued  to  an  indefinite  length,  do  not  in 
any  d^ree  alter  the  angle;  it  is  only  greater  than 
another  when  lines  of  equal  length  are  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  apart. 

Oppotitt  An^M  are  those  formed  by  the  interseeting  of 
two  right  lines ;  the  angle  R  P  O  is  opposite  the  angle 
S  P  Q,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  latter  is  opposite  the 
former. 

The  angb  LIM  is  not  opposite  to  that  of  MI  N>  be- 
cause it  is  not  formed  by  the  same  prolonged  lines. 

Euclid  defines  a  plane  angle  to  be  the  inclination  of  two 
lines  to  one  another  which  meet  together,  but  are  not 
in  the  same  direction :  Apollonius,  however,  gives  a 
somewhat  more  obscure  definition ;  he  calls  it  the  col- 
lection of  space  about  a  point  Euclid's  idea  in  strict- 
ness can  only  apply  to  acute  angles^  and  from  it  we  can 
form  but  very  inadequate  notions  of  angular  magnitude. 

The  angular  point  B,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  always 
considered  to  be  the  point  of  the  angle  ABC 

The  solid  angle  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  plane 
angles,  which  are  not  in  Uie  same  plane^  in  one  point; 
such  magnitudes  admit  of  no  accurate  comparison  one 
with  another;  no  multiple  or  submultiple  of  such  angles 
can  be  taken,  and  we  have  no  method  oi  expounding  the 
ratio  which  one  bears  to  another ;  on  this  account  our 
reasoning  is  limited  to  the  plane  angles  which  contain 
them. 

The  visual  angle  is  formed  by  two  rays  of  light,  or 
two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  extreme  points  of  an 
object  to  the  centre  of  the  eye,  whieh  we  may  suppose 
at  B. 

A  OurviHnear  AngU  is  formed  by  two  curves,  as  the 
cog  of  a  wheel ;  the  lines  D  E  F  fonn  such  an  angle  struck 
from  the  centres  F  and  D. 

A  mixed  Ajtffle  has  a  curved  side  united  with  a  strvght 
line,  as  G  H  I. 

The  Central  Angle  of  a  fyure  is  that  which  is  formed 
on  the  centre  of  a  figure  by  the  intersection  of  two  lines ; 
the  angle  L  K  M  is  a  central  angles  because  it  is  formed 
from  the  centre  of  the  pentagon  POMLN,  by  the 
meeting  of  the  two  right  lines  LK  and  M  K. 

T%e  Anfflea  of  a  Pofygcn  are  those  formed  by  the  sides 
of  the  figure,  as  N  L  M. 

The  Angle  of  a  denu'pofygon  is  that  which  is  made  by 
the  line  drawn  from  the  centre  and  the  side,  aa  K  M  L. 

7%e  Angle  of  tt  Ciretm^ference  is  that  of  which  the 
summit  bases  on  the  circumference^  as  L  M  N. 

7%e  appotUe  Angle  to  a  aide  is  that  which  is  over  fygRJnst 
the  side  whieh  serves  for  a  base,  aa  L  K  M. 

A  Salient  Angle  is  that  whope  point  is  towards  the 
outside  of  the  figure^  as  O  P  N. 

A  re-entering  An^  is  that  whose  point  is  towaids  the 
inside  of  the  figure,  as  O  Q  M.  , 

At^aeent  Anglee  are  those  formed  at  the  extremities  of 
the  same  side»  as  K  ML  and  K L M. 
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An  Inacee$sible  Anglt  is  formed  by  two  lines  which  meet  in 
a  point,  as  A  B  C,  the  point  of  the  pyramid  B  being  supposed 
inaccessible,  or  which  cannot  be  reached  so  as  to  measure  it. 

A  9oUd  Angle  is  the  point  whore  more  than  two  planes  or 
superficies  of  a  solid  touch  each  oAer.  The  point  £  is  a 
solid  angle  between  the  three  fiuses  H,  I,  K :  all  points  or 
angles  of  solid  rectilinear  bodies,  of  whatsoever  figure^  are  solid, 
as  more  than  two  fiwes  meet  each  other. 

The  cube  is  bounded  by  six  squares,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  five  regular  Platonic  bodies,  which  being  placed 
beside  each  other  fill  up  the  qmoe  about  a  point ;  there  are 
here  eight  solid  angles  fixmed  by  the  junction  of  the  six 
planes.  The  duplication  of  this  solid,  or  the  finding  of  the 
side  of  a  cube,  containing  exactly  twice  as  much  t»  another, 
was  fi>r  a  long  time  a  problem  of  difficulty,  and  which  cannot 
be  solved  by  means  of  the  straight  line  and  circle,  which  were 
the  only  lines  the  ancients  made  use  of  in  oonstrueting  their 
geometrical  solids. 

The  Opening,  or  Size  of  an  Angle^  is  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  d^prees  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  contained 
between  the  two  sides,  the  circle  always  having  the  summit 
of  the  angle  for  a  centre.  L  M  N  is  of  60  degrees  openinj^ 
because  there  are  so  many  contained  betweoi  the  lines  LM 
and  N  M,  or  60  parts  out  cS  360  of  the  ciroumlerence,  which 
is  described,  taking  M  as  a  centre. 

In  geometry  generally,  the  term  right  is  iqpplied  to  such 
angles  as  have  one  line  perpendicular  to  the  c^er,  as 
where  the  angle  is  one  of  90  d^^ces.  The  PlatoDio 
school  of  mathraaaticians  was  frequently  employed  to  dis- 
cover rational  numbers,  which  should  designate  the  sides  of 

«!■—  1 

a  right-angled  triangle :  Pythagoras  gave  the  formula  n- 


2 


n«+l 


and  n — --,  where  n  is  odd :   Plato  gave  2n,  n*—  1,  and  a*  +  1 

where  n  is  either  odd  or  even.  For  practical  purposes  the 
numbers  3,  4,  and  5,  effect  this :  suppose  P  Q,  to  be  4  feet, 
P  O  3  feet,  and  the  distance  from  Q,  to  O  to  be  5  feet,  then  we 
know  that  we  have  a  right  angle,  fer  if  to  the  square  of  4  we 
add  the  square  of  3,  and  then  extract  the  square  root,  we 
obtain  5. 

7%6  AmgU  O  P  Q  is  for  the  same  reason  one  of  90  degrees, 
because  the  distance  between  O  P  and  P  Q  is  a  quarter  of  the 
circumference  of  the  cirde  which  encloses  it. 

A  Bight  Angle  is  that  made  by  a  right  line  falling  perpen*- 
dicularly  on  another,  and  which  contains  in  its  opening  a 
quarter  of  the  circumference ;  A  B  C  is  a  right  angle,  because 
l3ie  line  AB  fidls  perpendicularly  on  that  of  BC;  a  right 
angle  is  square,  and  is  used  as  such  by  all  workmen. 

The  square  G,  formed  with  either  wood  or  metal, 
enables  us  to  set  out  very  accurately  a  right  angle,  or  any 
other  figure  which  has  its  sides  perpendicular  to  the  base  ;  for 
drawing  we  have  one  limb  fixed  into  a  cross  piece  that  gives 
it  the  form  of  a  T :  with  such  a  square  we  can  construct,  by 
means  of  a  drawing  board  nicely  a4}usted,  lines  both  paraD^ 
and  perpendicular. 

The  square  used  by  mechanics  is  fbrraed  like  an  L,  and 
should  be  a  true  right  angle ;  this  can  always  be  ascertained 
by  drawing  a  line  along  the  edge  of  tiie  blade^  and  then  re- 
versing it ;  if  the  line  and  blade  in  the  new  position  correspond, 
the  square  is  pronounced  to  be  true. 

A  rule  or  square,  formed  of  wood  or  ivory,  like  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  is  used  for  drawing  perpendicular  lines ;  this 
is  laid  with  one  side  to  the  given  line,  and  the  perpendicular 
required  is  drawn  by  the  edge  of  that  at  right  angles  to  the 
first 

T  squares  are  sometimes  noade  of  two  equal  pieces,  kept 
together  by  a  screw ;  the  blade  is  fixed  into  one  of  these,  flush 
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with  its  inner  Ikee :  if  the  other  be  applied  to  the  edge  of 
the  drawing  board,  the  former,  with  the  blade,  can  be  turned 
on  the  eerew  as  a  centre  to  any  angle;  the  screw  being 
then  tightened,  parallels  forming  that  angle  with  the  side 
of  the  board  can  be  drawn ;  and,  if  applied  to  an  a4)oining 
side,  the  blade  will  be  at  a  right  an^  to  its  first  position  ; 
these  bevel  squares  are  exceedingly  useful  to  architectural 
draughtsmen  and  engineers. 

An  Obtmae  Angk  is  greater  than  a  right  angle^  and  con- 
tains more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cirde  or  90  degrees ;  the 
angle  H I K  exceeds  the  angle  L I K,  or  that  of  the  quarter 
of  a  circle  described  from  I  as  a  centre. 

The  magnitude  of  an  angle  does  not  depend  on  the  lines 
by  which  it  is  formed,  but,  as  has  been  obaerred,  upon  their 
distance  from  each  other ;  the  obtuse  is  therefore  greater  than 
the  acute,  in  consequence  of  the  Unes  which  constitute  it 
being  fiu^er  apart,  or  diTemng  more  than  those  of  the 
acute:  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses  may  be  made  to 
exhibit  this ;  when  separated  but  little,  we  hare  an"  acute 
angle,  and  opened  more  and  more  we  obtain  the  obtuse, 
the  rule  joint  upon  which  the  limba  more  being  considered 
the  point  of  the  angle. 

When  a  point  of  the  compasses  is  applied  to  N,  and 
a  circumference  described,  the  arc  oontained  between  the 
lines  which  diverge  from  the  centre,  as  M  and  F,  serve  to 
measure  the  angle. 

An  AeuU  Anj^  is  less  than  a  right  angle,  as  M  N  O,  be- 
cause also  it  is  less  than  a  quarter  circle  or  90  d^rees. 

A  Right-angUd  TriamgU  has  two  sides  at  90  degrees 
from  each  other,  and  the  line  which  unites  them  is  allied 
the  hypothenuse,  as  K  L. 

An  ObtuM'angied  Trian^  is  that  which  has  its  anf^e 
greater  than  a  right  one. 

An  Aeut^-^mgUd  Trian^  is  that  which  has  its  angle  less 
than  a  right  angle:  consequently  an  equilateral  triangle 
is  acute;  in  goieral  every  triangle  has  two  acute  angles. 

The  triangle  NOP  is  obtuse  angled;  ABC  an  equi* 
lateral  triangle;  RQS  an  isosceles  triangle;  FED  a  right 
angle ;  and  L  M  K  a  scalene  triangle. 

EeetiSntar  F^ffures  are  those  which  are  contained  or 
bounded  by  right  lines,  as  T  K  L  M. 

In  the  squane  the  right  lines  which  form  the  sides  fell 
upon  parallel  lines,  and  make  the  alternate  angles  equal,  and 
the  lines  being  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  two  which  are 
parallel,  it  necessarily  follows  it  must  be  so  to  the  other. 
In  a  quadrilateral  -figure  the  surfiice  'a  oomprised  within 
four  equal  right  lines,  which  are  called  its  sides,  with  all  its 
angles  right  ones. 

CtmnUnear  Figum  are  such  as  are  bounded  by  curved  ? 
lines,  as  NOP. 

A  plane  figure  contained  hj  one  line»  called  the  ciicum- 
finrence,  is  such  that  all  straight  Ivoes  drawn  firom  the 
centre  to  it  are  equal  to  <»ie  another.  The  stra^ht  line 
and  the  circle  are  the  only  fifuies  admitted  into  plane  or 
elonentary  geometry,  all  questions  in  mathematics  depatding 
giD.  the  intersections  of  straight  .lines  with  strught  lines, 
straight  lines  with  circles,  or  of  circles  with  circles.  All 
^gures  are  formed  by  the  intersections  of  planes  with  solids 
^md  are  termed  problems,  for  the  understanding  of  which 
U  Sb  necessary  to  have  them  bounded  by  straight  lines  and 
^circles.  The  circle  is  a  very  important  figure  in  trigonometry 
or  the  measurement  of  angles,  and  the  ratio  that  the  cir- 
oumfereoce  bears  to  the  diameter  is  a  calculation  that  long 
exercised  the  heads  of  the  l^med :  in  the  two  concentric 
circles  of  the  figure,  their  relative  circumferences  are  in  pro- 
portion to  their  diameters,  a?  N  O  fu^  p. 
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Mvsfxl  Figwru  are  bounded  both  by  lines  and  parts 
of  circles,  as  QR& 

Regular  Figwrtt  are  all  formed  of  equilateral  and  equi- 
angular polygons ;  cirdes  can  be  described  within  and  about 
such  figures ;  such  can  also  be  explained  by  geometrical 
methods  in  particular  instances.  General  expressions  lor 
the  radii  of  the  circles  explained  within  and  about  them, 
and  for  their  areas  and  angles  can  be  given :  thus  if  we 
denote  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  T  by  the 
expression  n,  and  if  «^  represent  the  ii^  part  of  1800,  we 
shall  have  a  being  the  aide  Ra^  a  coeec  m°,  r  ■»!  a  cot. «", 
areas*  \ntf  cot  tfi. 

That  figure  which  has  its  sides  all  of  equal  length,  and 
its  angles  equal,  as  those  of  the  hexagon  T,  &e.,  is  regular. 

FigtKTt,  in  geometry,  is  often  used  in  two  difierent 
senses:  in  one  it  implies  a  space  bounded  on  all  sides, 
whether  by  lines  or  planes;  in  another  it  signifies  the 
representation  only  of  the  ol^eet  of  a  theorem  or  problem, 
and  enables  us  to  render  .its  demonstration  or  solution 
more  easily  understood. 

An  Irregidatr  Figure  is  that  whose  sides  are  unequal, 
and  its  angles  Tarious,  as  V,  the  ndes  X  Y,  YZ,  ZSt 
being  all  unequaL 

Trianglm  are  figures  contained  within  three  sides, 
and  Ibrm  three  angtes,  as  A  B  C 

The  following  are  some  of  the  properties  of  plane  tri- 
angles :  the  greater  side  is  opposite  the  greater  angle,  and 
the  difi*erence  of  any  two  is  less  than  the  third  side. 

Compasses  hare  been  fi>rmed  with  three  l^p  finr  the 
construction  of  nnaps,  by  which  three  points  can  be  taken 
off  at  one  time ;  these  have  two  I^^  that  open  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  third  made  to  turn  round  an  ex- 
tension of  the  central  pin  of  the  other  two,  besides  haying 
a  motion  of  its  own  on  the  central  joint. 

A  lUetUinedl  Triangle  is  formed  by  three  right  lines,  as 
ABC. 

A  Spkerieal  TrtastgUf  T,  is  that  which  has  its  three 
sides  curred. 

Equilateral  figures  inscribable  in  circles  are  necessarily 
equiangular,  but  the  oonrerse  does  not  always  hold  true : 
when  the  number  of  sides  is  odd,  the  equiangular  figure 
inscribed  in  a  circle  is  always  equilateral ;  but  when  the 
number  of  sides  is  even,  they  may  ather  be  all  equal,  or 
one  half  equal  to  each  other,  and  the  other  half  equal  to 
each  other,  though  not  to  the  fi>rmtf ,  the  two  sets  being 
placed  alternately :  this  was  well  understood  by  the 
masons  of  the  middle  ages,  as  we  see  expressed 
in  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  and  the  mosaic  patterns 
they  have  left  us  on  the  pavements  and  walls  of  tHeir 
several  buildings.  Pisa  is  rich  in  sudi  illustrations,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  study  to  construct  equi- 
lateral and  other  angles  within  the  circle  when  the  caUiis 
dral  in  that  city  was  built. 

An  EquilaimU  Tritotgle  has  its  three  sides  equal, 
asDEF. 

An  Itoeedee  Tnangle  has  two  of  its  sides  equal,  and 
of  the  same  length,  the  third  being  either  greater  or 
less :  V  and  Y  are  mixed  triangles.  Among  the  pro> 
perties  of  the  isosceles  triangle  is  one  in  particular,  vis. 
the  angles  at  the  base  are  always  equal,  and  as  the  demon- 
stration given  by  Euclid  is  the  first,  and  somewhat  in- 
tricate and  difficult  for  learners,  it  has  been  termed  the 
pone  astnomMm 

A  Scalene  Triangle  has  its  three  sides  unequal,  as  G  H  I. 

A  cone  or  cylinder  is  said  to  be  scalene  if  its  axis  is 
inclined  towards  its  base ;  but  the  term  oblique  would  be 
more  appropriate. 
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The  three  internal  angles  of  ererj  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  or  to  180  degrees.  From  the  summit  of 
the  angles  NOP  describe  circles*  each  divided  into  360  de- 
grees, and  if  we  add  the  degrees  contained  between  the 
linesofthe  three  angles*  as  PNO  68,  NOP  60,  OPN52, 
we  shall  find  the  contents  of  the  three  angles  together  180 
degreeM,  or  the  double  of  two  right  angleSk 

A  Common  TrioMgk  is  that  which  is  comprised  between 
two  triangles,  of  which  it  contains  an  equal  portion,  and 
which  has  for  its  base  the  same  aa  that  of  the  two  tri- 
angles comprised  between  the  same  parallels*  The  triangk 
G  H I  is  common  with  respect  to  Y  H I  and  Z I H,  because 
it  is  comprised  between  two  triangles 

Fiouass  or  Fom  Smxs,  oa  Qp k i>s n.4THUiLS :  — » 

A  Square  has  four  equal  sidesi  and  four  right  an^es,  as 
ABCU 

In  the  rectangle  AB  C D,  the  side  B C  is  parallel  to  the 
side  A D,  and  the  side  AB  parallel  to  the  side  DC.  The 
line  A  B  is  perpendicular  to  thfs  two  lines  B  C,  A  D*  the 
two  other  lines  are  therefore  parallel :  in  like  manner  the 
line  A  D  is  perpendicular  to  the  two  lines  A  B*  D  C ;  the 
two  lines  A B,  DC,  are  therefore  parallel. 

A  PamBdogtam  has  four  ri^^  angles,  but  its  sides  are 
mequal,  two  being  shorter  than  the  othm,  as  £  F  G  H. 

Tlie  opposite  sides  of  rectangles  are  equal;  and  a  Vaam 
foiling  upon  parallel  lines,  as  we  have  seen,  make  the  alter* 
nate  angles  equaL 

By  nqterpontum  the  relative  proportions  of  the  square 
and  parallelogram  can  be  ascertained;  this  method  was 
very  much  used  by  the  ancient  geometricians :  whan  two 
figures  so  applied  are  found  to  coincide  and  to  fill  up  the 
same  space,  we  infor  that  they  are  equal  each  to  each. 

When  Euclid  endeavoured  to  prove  that  two  trian^ea 
which  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the 
other,  and  also  the  angles  contained  by  those  side%  equal,  he 
supposes  one  triangle  to  be  placed  over  the  other :  on  such 
a  principle  we  compare  rectilineal  figures,  for  if  it  be  shown 
that  the  square  when  placed  over  the  parallelogram  occupies 
only  two-thirds  of  that  figure,  we  infer  that  it  requires  half 
entirely  its  area  in  addition  to  cover  it.  It  is  easily  de- 
monstrated also  that  any  two  equal  rectilineal  figures  may, 
by  resolving  them  into  parts,  be  implied  by  superposition 
one  above  tibe  other,  so  as  entirely  to  agree  in  quantity. 

A  parallelogram  is  bisected  by  each  of  its  diagonals,  for 
the  triangles  into  which  it  b  divided  are  equal  to  one  another : 
and,  consequently,  if  one  angle  of  a  paralldogram  be  a  right 
angle,  all  its  anf^ea  will  be  right  angles.  Hence  we  learn  that 
a  rhombus  has  all  its  sides  equal  to  one  another;  that  a  rect- 
angle has  all  its  angles  right  angles ;  and  that  a  square  haa 
all  its  sides  equal,  and  all  its  angles  right  angles. 

Euclid  has  clearly  shown  that  the  opposite  sides  and 
angles  of  parallelograms  are  equal,  and  that  their  diagonals 
bisect  one  another ;  and,  conversely,  if  in  any  quadrilateral 
figure,  the  opposite  sides  be  equal,  or  if  the  opposite  angles 
be  equal,  or  if  the  diagonals  bisect  one  another,  that  quad- 
rilateral shall  be  a  parallelogram.  The  same  writer  has  also 
proved  that  the  complements  of  the  parallelograms  which 
are  aboul  the  diagonals  of  any  parallelogram  are  equal  to 
one  another. 

A  Mhombta  has  its  four  sides  equal,  but  not  at  right  q 

angles,  as  K  L  M  N.  Fig  GSj. 

The  rhombus  has  the  peculiar  property  of  its  diagonals  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles ;  and  therefore  whenever  a  quadrilateral  has  all  its  sides  equal,  or  its  diagonals 
bisect  one  another  at  right  angles,  it  is  a  rhombus. 

A  Rhomboid  has  its  opposite  sides  and  angles  equal,  as  O  P  Q  R,  without  being  equi- 
lateral or  rectangular,  llie  diagonals  of  all  quadrilaterals  are  straight  lines,  .which  join 
the  opposite  angles,  and  consequently  would  divide  the  figure  into  four  triangles 
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A  Trapaiwn,  is  any  other  figure  whoee  oppoftite  four  tides 
are  not  paralld,  as  A  B  C  D. 

A  Sddem  Tnpeziwn  has  two  of  its  sides  parallel,  but  its 
four  sides  unequal,  as  E  F  G  H. 

A  RedanffMlar  Trapezium  has  two  of  its  sides  parallel,  and 
two  right  angles,  as  I K  L  M. 

An  hrtgvkcr  Tngpezimm  has  none  of  its  sides  parallel,  as 
PQNO. 

When  one  pair  of  opposite  sides,  as  in  the  figure  A  B  C  D, 
are  parallel,  it  is  called  a  Trapezaidt  and  among  the  remarkable 
elementary  properties  of  this  trapesium  are  the  following 
The  sum  of  any  three  sides  is  greater  than  the  fourth  side : 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  diagonals  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  sides,  and  four  times  the  square  of  the  line 
joining  the  middle  points  of  the  diagonals.  The  lines  joining 
the  middle  points  of  the  sides  form  a  parallelogram ;  and  if  the 
figure  can  be  inscribed  within  a  circle,  the  sum  of  each  pair  of 
opposite  angles  in  two  right  angles,  and  the  sum  of  the  rectan- 
gles of  each  pair  of  opposite  sides,  are  equal  to  the  rectangle  of 
the  diagonals. 

When  a  diagonal  is  drawn  in  a  parallelogram,  and  two  other 
right  lines  parallel  with  the  sides  are  made  to  cut  it,  the  two 
parallelograms  which  the  diagonal  does  not  cut  are  called  the 
supplements  or  complements.  In  the  figure  RSTZ  the  pa- 
rallelograms RX  Y  and  X  VT  are  such. 

Land  surveying  requires  that  every  plane  figure  should  be 
resolved  into  some  oi  the  forms  we  have  described,  or  con- 
sidered as  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  triangles ;  for  com- 
puting the  area  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
the  length  of  at  least  one  side ;  and  when  this  is  ascertained, 
together  with  any  two  of  its  other  parts,  those  remaining  and 
the  area  may  be  computed  by  the  rules  of  trigonometry. 

Pofyffont  which  are  r^ular  have  their  angles  equal  each  to 
each,  because  they  are  contained  the  same  number  of  times  in 
the  same  number  of  right  angles,  and  their  sides  about  the 
equal  angles  are  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio. 

If  the  circumference  of  a  circle  be  divided  into  any  number 
of  «qual  parts,  the  chords  joining  the  points  of  division 
include  a  regular  polygon  inscribed  in  the  circle^  and  the 
tangents  drawn  through  those  points  include  a  r^pilar  poly- 
gon of  the  same  number  of  sides  circumscribed  about  the 
circle:  therefore  when  we  have  a  regular  polygon  inscribed 
in  a  circle,  by  drawing  tangents  through  the  angular  points,  we 
can  readily  construct  another  on  the  outside. 

JPmiagon  is  bounded  by  five  sides,  and  haying  within  it  as 
many  angles;  it  is  called  regular  when  they  are  all  equal,  as  the 
figure  A. 

In  the  rq^lar  pentagon,  if  we  inscribe  within  it  a  triangle, 
whose  base  corresponds  with  one  side^  and  its  point  that  where 
two  opposite  sides  meet,  we  shall  have  an  isosceles  triangle : 
in  such  a  triangle  we  have  the  angles  of  the  greater  double 
that  of  the  less. 

An  Irrtgvkar  PaUagon  \»  where  the  sides  and  angles  vary, 
as  B. 

Hexagcm  is  a  rectilinear  figure  of  six  sides  and  as  many 
equal  angles ;  this  is  called  also  irregular  when  the  sides  are 
iinieqnal,  as  in  the  figure  D. 

The  side  of  a  regular  hexagon  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
circle  in  which  it  is  inscribed,  and  it  will  also  be  found 
that  the  side  of  a  regular  decagon  is  equal  to  the 
greater  segment  of  the  radius  divided  medially, 
and  the  side  square  of  a  regular  pentagon  is  greater 
than  the  square  of  the  radius  by  the  side  square  of  a 
r^^ular  decagon  inscribed  in  the  same  circle.  The 
hexagon  is  composed  of  six  equilateral  triangles,  and 
its  figure  was  much  adopted  formerly  by  architects, 
from  the  iacility  which  it  afibrds  for  subdivision. 
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Htptagtm  is  bounded  by  seven  sides,  E,  and  m  many  equal 
angles ;  it  is  called  irregular,  F,  when  tiiese  are  not  equal. 
Heptagonal  numbers  are  those  where  the  difference  of 
the  terms  of  the  corresponding  arithmetical  progression  is 
5.  Hius  arithmeticals  being  called  1,  6,  11, 16,  the  hep* 
tagonals  written  under  them  would  be  I,  7,  18,  S4,  &c.,  the 
latter  being  formed  by  the  continual  addition  of  the  terms 
of  the  first :  among  the  properties  of  these  numbers  is  one 
very  remarkable^  viz.  that  if  any  heptagonal  number  is 
multiplied  by  40^  and  9  added  to  the  product,  the  sum  is 
a  square  number. 

Oetagom  is  bounded  by  eight  sides  and  angles,  as  A,  and 
whoi  these  vary  it  u  termed  an  irregular  one,  as  B.  It 
has  been  found  that  any  r^pilar  figure,  which  has  the 
number  of  its  sides  denoted  by  8*^  + 1  and  prime,  may 
be  inscribed  in  a  eirole  without  any  other  aid  than  that  of 
plane  geometry,  that  is,  by  the  intersections  of  the  straight 
line  and  circle  only  ;  and  it  is  clear  tiiat  by  dividing  the 
subtended  arcs  into  two,  four,  or  more  equal  parts,  a  re- 
gular figure  of  twice  four  times,  &c,  the  number  of  sides 
of  any  may  be  inscribed.  An  octagon  for  instance  may  be 
drawn  by  bisecting  the  arcs  which  are  subtended  by  the 
sides  of  a  square. 

Nonagtm  is  bounded  by  nine  sides,  as  C,  and  has  nine  equal 
angles ;  when  irregular,  as  the  figure  D,  these  all  vary, 
lliis  figure,  by  some  geometricians  called  the  Ennea^fm, 
has  not  yet  had  any  rule  laid  down  for  its  construction, 
and  can  only  be  inscribed  iq>prozimatively. 

Decagon  has  ten  equal  sides  and  angles,  E ;  when  they 
vary,  as  in  the  figure  F,  it  is  not  regular. 

This  figure  is  the  double  of  the  pentagon  ;  and  Euclid 
has  shown  in  his  fourth  book  of  the  Elements,  that  the 
side  of  a  regular  decagon  is  equal  to  the  greater  s^ment 
of  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing  circle,  divided  by  a 
medial  section,  or  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
whole  radius  and  one  of  the  parts  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  other  part. 

Undeeoffom  has  deven  equal  sides  and  angles,  and  this 
may  be  the  form  of  such  a  figure  as  H,  which  also  has 
eleven  sides,  arranged  neither  within  a  circle  nor  after  any 
particular  form. 

Tliis  figure,  also  termed  the  endecoffOHt  has  no  regular 
rule  laid  down  for  its  construction ;  it  can  only  be  set  out 
or  inscribed  within  the  circle  by  approximation. 

DuodeeagoH  has  twelve  sides  and  angles  equal,  and  is 
regular  when  so  drawn  as  H,  and  irregular  as  shown  in  the 
side  figure. 

A  retpdar  Pofypmi  has  all  its  sides  equal,  and  likewise  all 
its  angles  equal;  and  the  centre  is  the  same  with  the 
common  centre  of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  ardes, 
and  the  perpendicular,  which  is  drawn  firam  the  centre  to 
any  one  of  the  sides,  is  called  the  apothem :  if  any  two 
adjoining  angles  of  a  r^^lar  polygon  be  bisected,  the  inter- 
section of  the  bisecting  lines  will  be  the  common  centre 
of  two  circles,  the  one  circumscribing,  the  other  inscribed 
in  the  polygon.  The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  equal 
to  half  the  rectangle  under  the  perimeter  and  apothem. 

An  EquUateral  Figun  has  all  its  sides  equal,  as  in  the 
square,  pentagon,  and  hexagon.  A,  B,  C. 

Those  figures  of  four,  five,  and  six  sides  when  lines  are 
drawn  firom  their  sevend  angles  to  the  centres,  or  when 
they  are  inscribed  within  circles,  may  have  their  separate 
and  relative  values  easily  calculated. 

Equiangular  Figuret  are  those  which  have  their  relative 
angles  equal ;  the  figures  R  S  T  and  V  X  Y  are  so,  the  angle 
R  being  equal  to  the  angle  V,  the  angle  S  to  that  of  Y, 
#id  that  of  T  to  X. 
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Equal  Figures  contain  equal  quantities :  the  square  G, 
for  example,  contains  as  much  as  the  parallelogram  D. 

Equilateral  figures  are  those  which  have  their  sides 
equal  to  each  other,  and  such,  when  inscribed  in  circles, 
are  consequently  equiangular,  but  the  conyerse  does  not 
always  hold  true. 

In  the  square  F,  by  drawing  lines  across  from  the 
divisions  made  on  the  respeetiye  sides,  it  may  be  made 
into  nine  equal  parts,  and  if  the  length  of  one  was  set  out 
equal  to  the  divisions  in  G  or  D  this  figure  would  be  in 
proportion  of  nine  to  four  when  compared  with  them. 

J»operimetrical  figures  are  such  as  hare  equal  perimeters 
or  circumferences  Problems  which  relate  to  them  are 
extremely  difficult  of  solution,  and  require  a  peculiar 
analysis;  as,  among  curves  having  the  same  length,  to 
determine  that  of  which  some  assigned  property  is  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum ;  for  example,  among  those 
having  the  same  perimeter,  to  find  that  which  has  the 
greatest  area ;  this  constitutes  one  of  the  simplest  ques- 
tions of  the  kind,  and  the  curve  to  which  the  property  be- 
longs is  proved  by  elementary  geometry  to  be  a  circle. 

In  the  figure  G,  the  circumference  equals  the  three 
sides  of  that  shown  at  £,  as  well  as  the  four  of  F  in  the 
preceding  diagram. 

Fiffurts  are  similar  when  their  relative  angles  are 
equal :  the  side  LK  is  to  KM  as  ON  is  to  NP,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  nmilar  when  their  angles  and  sides 
exactly  agree,  as  in  the  figure  Q^ 

CaUre$  are  the  points  in  the  middle  of  a  figure ;  A, 
for  example,  in  the  pentagon  B  C  D  £  F. 

Centre,  in  geometry  and  mechanics,  has  a  variety  of 
significations,  and  is  numerously  applied.  The  centre  of 
a  circle  or  an  ellipse  is  the  middle  of  any  diameter ;  centre 
of  a  curve  is  the  point  where  two  diameters  intersect  each 
other ;  and  in  mechanics  we  have  to  treat  of  the  centres 
of  attraction,  equilibrium,  gravity,  oscillation,  &c 

The  centre  of  conversion  is  the  point  in  a  body  about 
which  it  turns  when  a  force  is  applied  to  any  part  of  it, 
or  unequal  forces  to  its  different  parts.  A  rod,  struck  at 
one  of  its  extremities  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to 
its  length,  will  turn  it  round,  but  there  will  be  one  point 
in  it  which  remains  at  rest,  or  about  which  the  other  points 
turn;  this  is  the  centre^  The  point  or  fulcrum  upon 
which  a  lever  turns  is  its  centre  of  equilibriunu 

The  Centre  of  an  irregular  figure  is  that  marked  by  a 
star  in  the  middle  of  HIKLMNQFQRS,  or  there 
nuty  be  found  the  centre  of  each  moiety  of  the  figure^  as 
GT.  and  then  the  star  taken  as  a  mean. 

T%e  F^fha  V  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  XZ910,  it 
being  equidistant  from  the  circumference  in  every  part. 

7%e  Foci  or  centres  of  an  ellipsis  are  the  points  by  which 
it  is  described,  as  1  and  S. 

The  focus  of  the  parabola  is  a  point  in  the  axis,  having 
this  property,  that  a  radius  drawn  from  it  to  any  point  in 
the  curve  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  tangent  at  that 
point  that  the  tangent  makes  with  the  axis.  Hence  a 
ray  of  light  proceeding  fit>m  the  focus,  and  reflected  by 
the  curve,  proceeds  in  a  direction  paraDel  to  the  axis ;  or 
if  parallel  rays  fell  on  the  concave  side  of  a  parabola,  they 
are  reflected  into  the  fijcus. 

In  the  ellipse  the  two  foci  are  situated  in  the  greater 
axis,  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre,  and  if  firom  both 
foci  strai^t  lines  be  drawn  to  the  same  point  in  the  cir- 
cumference, the  two  lines  make  equal  angles  with  the 
tangent  at  fhat  point :  a  ray  of  light,  therefore,  issuing 
fit>m  the  one  focus  is  reflected  by  the  curve  into  the 
other.     There  is  a  similar  property  in  the  hyperbola,  but 
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with  this  diflTerenoe,  that  one  line  falls  on  the  concave  and 
the  other  on  the  convex :  or,  the  two  lines  drawn  from 
the  foci  to  any  point  in  the  hyperbola,  make  equal  angles 
with  the  tangent  on  its  opposite  sides. 

7%e  Centre  of  a  globe,  AZIO,  is  that  point  which  is 
equidistant  from  every  part  of  its  sur&ce.  The  point  Y  is 
the  pole  of  the  circle  4. 

Lakire  was  the  first  who  proposed  the  globular  pro- 
jection, or  the  delineation  of  the  terrestrial  surfiuse  or  any 
part  of  it  on  a  plane ;  it  is  important  that  this  subject 
should  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  projection  of  any 
circle  on  the  sphere,  which  does  not  pass  through  the  eye^ 
is  a  circle,  and  circles  whose  planes  pass  through  the  eye 
are  projected  into  striught  lines.  The  angle  made  cm  the 
sur&ce  of  the  sphere  by  two  circles  which  cut  each  other, 
and  the  angle  made  by  their  projections,  is  equal. 

Gnomonic  or  central  projection  is  that  where  the  eye  is 
situated  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection is  a  plane  which  touches  the  sphere  at  any  point 
assumed  at  pleasure :  the  point  of  contact  is  called  the 
principal  point,  and  the  projections  of  all  the  other  points 
on  the  sphere  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  tangents  of  the 
arcs  intercepted  between  them  and  the  principal  point. 
As  the  tangents  increase  very  rapidly  when  the  arcs  ex- 
ceed  45°,  and  at  90°  become  infinite,  the  central  projec- 
tion cannot  be  adopted  for  an  entire  hemisphere. 

The  Centre  of  a  geometric  square  is  11,  or  the  point 
from  which  the  greater  circle  is  struck. 

And  the  Centre  of  a  rule  S  is  in  A,  or  the  pivot  cm 
which  it  turns. 

The  Circumference  is  that  line  which  bounds  a  circle 
whose  centre  is  A. 

As  we  have  seen  there  is  a  point  in  a  circle,  from 
whence  a  line  may  be  drawn  equidistant  around  it,  and 
which  is  the  circumference ;  the  rectification  of  the  circle^ 
or  the  determination  of  the  ratio  that  the  circumference 
bears  to  the  diameter  cannot  be  expressed  in  finite  numbers. 
Archimedes  in  his  treatise  De  Dimeneicne  CircuH  showed 
that  they  were  as  7  is  to  22,  or  113  to  355 :  De  Lagnay 
found  when  the  diameter  was  1,  that  the  circumference 
was  3-14159265358979323846264338327950288.  The 
areas  of  all  circles  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  <ji  the 
squares  of  their  diameters,  pr  the  area  is  one- fourth  of 
the  circumference:  Archimedes  makes  it  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  14  to  11  :  the  ratio  the  area  of  a  circle  bears 
to  Uie  square  of  its  diameter  has  been  thus  expressed^ 
2x4x4x6x6x8x  See, 

Sx3x5x5x7x7x&c. 

§t         OA  AO 

which  is  the  same  as-x—  x-^x&c;    the  denominators 

9     25     49 

being  the  square  of  the  odd  numbers,  and  the  numerators 

differing  from  the  denominators  by  unity. 

Circlee  have  similar  circumferences  when  their  dia- 
metera  or  radii  are  equal,  as  in  those  of  C  D  and  F  G,  or 
VB  equal  radius  V£. 

The  ffreaieet  Ctrcumferenee  of  a  sphere  is  that  which 
is  struck  from  the  pole  T  as  its  centre,  and  which  cuts 
it  into  two  equal  parts,  the  plane  passing  through  the 
centre  H. 

The  curved  eurface  of  a  Sphere  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
contained  by  its  versed  sine,  and  the  sphere's  circumference : 
for  the  fluxion  of  the  surface  is  obviously  equal  to  tlie  rectangle  contained  by  the 
fluxion  of  the  circumference,  and  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  the  radius  is  the 
sine ;  it  varies  therefore  as  the  sine ;  but  the  fluxion  of  the  cosine,  or  of  the  versed  sine, 
varies  as  the  sine,  consequently  the  surface  varies  as  the  versed  sine.  Now  where  the 
tangent  becomes  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  fluxion  of  the  surface  becomes  equal  to  the  rect^ 
angle  contained  by  the  sphere's  circumference  and  tho  fluxion  of  the  versed  sine. 
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The  Sphere  is  divided  then  icio  two  equal  portions,  as 
shown  by  the  sections  H  of  the  globe  K. 

The  sphere  is  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  semi- 
circle about  its  diameter,  or  it  may  be  defined  as  a  body 
bounded  by  a  sur&ce  of  which  every  point  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  centre.  The  curve  sur&ce  of  either  of 
these  zones  or  half  globes  is  equal  to  twice  the  area  of 
one  of  its  great  circles,  or  rather  of  the  section  made  by 
the  plane  passing  through  the  centre:  the  curve  sur- 
face of  a  zone  or  portion  contained  between  two  parallel 
planes  is  equal  to  the  curved  sur&ce  of  a  cylinder 
of  the  same  height  with  the  height  of  the  zone,  or  the  dis- 
tance between  the  planes,  and  of  the  same  diameter 
with  the  sphere,  from  whence  we  learn  that  the  whole 
surfiuse  of  the  sphere  is  equal  to  the  carved  sur&oe  of  the 
circumscribing  cylinder. 

The  solid  content  of  a  globe  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
cone  whose  altitude  is  the  radius,  and  whose  base  is 
equal  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere ;  hence  the  content  of 
the  sphere  is  one-third  of  the  product  of  its  radius  into 
its  surface  and  the  sphere  is  also  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
its  circumscribing  cylinder.  Hence  the  cone,  the  sphere 
and  the  cylinder,  whose  diameters  and  heights  are  equal, 
are  in  the  proportions  of  1,  2,  and  3,  or  the  cylinder 
is  equal  to  the  sphere  and  cone  taken  together ;  the  cone 
is  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  sphere  is 
double  the  cone. 

In  the  Globe  P  the  great  circle  dotted  at  M,  the  other 
at  N,  and  the  outer  circumference  Q  R  P,  are  all  equal 
to  one  another,  because  the  planes  by  which  it  is  cut 
pass  through  its  centre. 

The  globe  is  by  this  means  cut  into  four  equal  parts, 
and  the  content  of  each,  as  well  as  their  superficies,  may 
be  easily  ascertained. 

A  emaU  Circle  inscribed  on  a  globe,  as  that  shown  at 
B  on  the  globe  A,  must  be  struck  from  another  centre. 

Globular  projection,  or  the  representation  of  the 
boundaries  of  planes  which  pass  through  the  globe  at 
right  angles  with  its  diameter,  belongs  more  immediately 
to  spherical  geometry :  a  cirde  whose  plane  passes 
through  its  poles  is  called  the  meridian^  and  which  cuts 
the  planes  of  the  equator,  and  all  circles  parallel  to  it  at 
right  angles. 

The  plane  of  the  horizon  of  any  place  touches  the 
earth*s  sur&ce,  and  divides  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
heavens  into  two  hemispheres.  The  earth*8  mr&ee  was 
by  the.  ancient  astronomers  divided  into  five  zones, 
founded  on  the  different  lengths  of  the  longest  day,  as  we 
proceed  from  the  equator  towards  either  of  the  poles: 
these  were  also  denominated  climates,  and  were  each  of 
such  a  breadth  that  the  longest  day  at  the  boundary 
nearest  the  pole  exceeded  the  longest  day  at  the  boundary 
nearer  the  equator  by  a  certain  space  of  time,  as  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour:  within  the  polar  circle  the  climates 
were  supposed  of  such  a  breadth  as  to  make  the  longest 
day  at  the  opposite  sides  differ  by  a  month. 

J^  Cirde  B  of  the  globe  C  has  its  centre  in  the  middle 
of  the  plane  D,  and  the  section  made  is  common  to  both 
figures. 

Small  equal  Circles  of  the  same  globe  have  their 
centres  equidistant  firom  its  centre.  In  the  globe  £  the  circles  F  and  G  are  equal  to  one 
another,  because  they  are  equally  distant  firmn  the  middle  of  the  sphere.  H  and  I  are 
also  so  in  the  figure  H I K I^  and  the  two  portions  cut  off  are  equal. 

An  Arc  is  that  portion  of  a  circle  which  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  its  periphery ;  the 
dotted  portion  £  F  is  an  arc  of  the  circle  £  F  G  H,  as  is  A  D,  C  B  of  the  other  circle 
drawn  in  lines. 

The  Point  K  of  the  arc- 1 KL  is  the  summit,  and  the  line  MN,  as  it  touches  the  point 
P  of  the  arc  O  Q,  is  also  its  summit. 
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Circlet  of  all  siwB  are  divided  into  560  d^reea,  as  F 
b  the  centre  of  the  circle  BCD,  to  which  they  «U 
radiate. 

Dtffreea  are  dirisions  which  may  be  shown  by  right 
CMT  curved  lines,  and  are  here  drawn  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  E  D  C,  as  well  as  on  the  parallelogram, 
ADLCBK. 

By  geometricians  degrees  are  understood  to  be  the  S60th 
part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  or  of  four  right  angles : 
each  of  these  degrees  is  divided  into  60  minutes,  and  each 
minute  into  60  seconds,  and  we  find  such  a  division  re- 
cognised by  the  ancients.  The  Chinese  divide  the  circle 
into  365)  parts,  so  that  the  sun  daily  describes  one  of 
these  dqnees. 

The  l^ench  mathematicians  in  some  instances  divide 
the  quadrant  or  right  angle  into  1 00  degrees,  and  each 
degree  into  an  hundred  minutes,  which  suits  bett^  their 
decimal  method  of  computation.  A  degree  of  latitude  is 
understood  to  be  that  distance  an  observer  must  advance 
along  the  meridian  on  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  to  the  north 
or  south,  in  order  to  produce  a  variation  of  one  d^ree  in 
the  altitude  of  the  pole ;  the  exact  measurement  of  one  of 
these  degrees  has  beoi  a  study  of  the  greatest  interest,  as 
by  it  is  ascertained  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  itself 

At  the  present  day  this  problem  has  acquired  greater 
importance,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  earth's 
ellipticity  ;  for  it  is  by  the  comparison  of  the  lengths  of 
the  meridional  degrees  at  different  latitudes,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  ascertain  accurately  its  true  figure. 

Tlie  great  irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  render 
it  difficult,  but  as  the  length  of  a  degree  depends  on  the 
radius  of  Uie  circle  on  which  it  is  measured,  it  wilt  readily 
appear  that  the  terrestrial  degrees  at  different  places,  if 
measured  on  the  external  surface,  must  be  unequal.  To 
obviate  this,  and  to  reduce  all  the  degrees  to  the  same 
radius,  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  supposed  to  be  continued 
all  round  under  the  continents,  and  to  this  surfiue  or 
level  all  the  measurements  are  made  to  refer.  Tlie  prin- 
ciple adopted  is  the  following:  two  stations  being  as- 
sumed on  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  meridian,  the 
distance  between  than  must  be  found  with  great  exact- 
ness in  feet  or  yards ;  this  being  done,  the  latitude  of  each 
of  the  stations  u  then  determined,  the  di£ference  of  the  two 
latitudes  being  the  length,  of  the  oetestisl  arc  intercepted 
between  the  two  stations,  and  by  comparing  this  with  the 
terrestrial  measure,  the  number  of  yards  or  feet  corre- 
sponding to  a  degree  is  known. 

An  error  of  a  second  made  in  the  measuremoit  of  the 
edestial  are  corresponds  to  100  feet  on  the  ground,  so  that 
great  nicety  of  observation  is  required  before  it  can  be  as- 
certained with  precision. 

From  measurements  made  at  various  stations,  the  di- 
mensions and  ellipticity  of  the  earth  are  found  to  be. 


Feet.                 Hflat. 

Equatorial  diameter    - 

-     41,843,330  -   7924-87 

Polar           ditto 

-     41,704,788   «   7898-63 

Difference  of  diameters 

138,542  »       26-24 

A  Circle  is  a  plane  bounded  by  a  single  line,  called 
its  circumference :  the  area  dotted  is  a  plane  so  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  line  A  BCD  struck  from  the  centre 
£,  and  equal  circles  are  those  struck  firom  similar  radii, 
asHNIandFLG. 

A  Semieirck  always  contains  180  degrees,  and  is  divided, 

asOPa 

A  Protractor  is  such  a  figure,  and  used  to  set  out  de- 
^ees :    its  simplest  form  is  a  semicircular  limb  of  metal 
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divided  into  180  degrees,  and  subtended  by  a  diameter, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  notch  to  mark  the  centre : 
when  thu  notch  is  placed  at  the  angle  of  any  figure,  and 
the  diameter  laid  along  a  given  straight  line,  an  angle  of 
any  number  of  degrees  may  be  marked  oS, 

For  complicated  or  large  surreys  the  protractor  is  in 
the  form  of  the  entire  circle  having  its  rim  connected  with 
the  centre  by  four  radial  bars ;  over  the  centre  is  a  disc  of 
glass,  on  which  two  lines  are  drawn,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  their  centre  of  intersection  denoting  that  of 
the  instrument.  Round  the  centre,  and  concentric  with 
the  circle,  is  fitted  a  collar,  which  carries  two  arms ;  one 
ai  these  has  a  Temier  at  its  extremity  adapted  to  the 
divided  circle,  and  the  other  a  milled  head,  which  turns  a 
pinion,  working  in  a  toothed  rack  round  the  exterior  edge 
of  the  instrument.  The  rack  and  pinion  give  motion  to  the 
arms,  each  of  which  carries  a  fine  steel  pncker,  which  is 
pressed  down  when  the  protractor  is  placed  in  its  required 
position. 

The  QModrant  contains  90  degrees,  and  is  divided  as 
shown  at  ABC.  This  instrument,  when  attached  to  an 
artificial  globe,  is  made  of  a  thin  pliable  slip  of  brass,  which 
when  applied  to  its  surfiuse  serves  as  a  scale  for  measuring 
distances  between  points  in  d^rees :  it  is  graduated  into 
minutes  and  seconds,  and  at  one  end  is  a  nutt  furnished  with 
a  screw,  by  which  it  can  be  attached  to  the  brass  meridian 
of  the  ^obe  at  any  point.  This  point  being  placed  in  the 
aenith,  and  the  quadrant  applied  to  the  globe,  its  sero 
coincides  with  the  horison,  and  consequently  the  altitude 
of  any  point  alone  its  graduated  edge  is  indicated  by  the 
corresponding  division. 

A  Segmnt  is  a  less  portion,  as  D  £  F  G.  The  s^ment 
of  a  circle  is  a  part  of  the  area  comprised  between  an  arc 
and  its  chord,  and  segments  of  different  circles  are  said 
to  be  similar  when  their  arcs  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  their  respective  circles,  or  when  they  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  degrees. 

A  Sector  is  that  portion  which  by  two  right  lines 
passing  throucdi  the  centre,  as  KI,  LI  in  the  figure 
V  N.  A  smJl  sector  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  por- 
tion M,  and  the  greater  sector  by  N. 

Such  a  fiffure  is  a  portion  of  the  area  of  a  circle,  bounded 
by  two  radii  and  the  int^cepted  arc :  sectors  of  difierent 
circles  are  sud  to  be  similw  when  the  sides  or  radii  in- 
clude equal  angles.  The  area  of  a  sector  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  con^ 
tained  arc,  and  altitude  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
circle. 

CyUmdrietd  Ring  is  bounded  by  two  circles,  and  void  in 
the  middle,  as  Q  O :  its  section,  when  solid,  is  that  of  a 
cirde^  the  area  of  which  multiplied  by  the  length  of  its 
diamrt4»r  gives  its  contents. 

Ovala  have  both  a  long  and  short  diameter,  which  divide 
them  into  four  equal  parts :  the  line  C  £  is  the  corrugate 
and  B  D  the  transverse  diameters :  F,  F,  are  the  too, 

J%e  Oval  or  EBipee  somewhat  resembles  the  transverse 
section  of  an  egg,  and  a  variety  of  forms  are  ^ven  to 
it :  it  is  product  by  cutting  the  cone  by  a  plane  passing 
obliquely  through  its  opposite  sides.  The  name  of  ellipse  is 
derived  from  one  of  its  properties  ascertained,  vis.  that  the 
squares  of  the  ordinates  are  less  than  the  rectangles  under 
the  respective  abscissa  and  the  parameter,  or  di£fer  from 
them  in  defect. 

The  ellipse  is  the  curve  in  which  the  planets  perform 
their  several  revolutions  about  the  sun,  and  its  properties 
enter  into  every  investigation  where  physical  astronomy  is 
concerned,     TTie  curve  it  forms  is  defined  by  means  of  an 
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equation  between  the  radius  vector,  which  is  «  line  drawn 
from  the  focus  to  the  curve,  and  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  transverse  axis :  this  is  termed  the  polar  tqmatioM 
to  the  ellipse. 

It  is  the  property  of  this  figure,  that  if  a  cirde  be  d^ 
scribed  upon  either  axis,  and  from  any  point  of  that  axis 
an  ordinate  be  drawn,  both  to  the  circle  and  ellipse,  then 
the  ordinate  of  the  circle  is  to  the  ordinate  of  the  ellipse, 
as  the  axis  to  the  other  axis.  Hence  the  whole  area  of 
the  circle  is  to  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  consequently  the  area  of  an  ellipse  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  areas  of  the  two  circles 
described  upon  its  transverse  and  coi^jugate  axes. 

The  Owd  G  approaches  nearer  a  circle  than  tbiU  shown 
at  H,  the  transverse  diameter  N  O  being  greater  than  that 

of  Pa 

An  EUipeU  may  be  described  by  working  a  thread 
round  the  two  foci  YZ,  and  holding  it  lU  Sk  so  that  it 
may  pass  TVXS^  and  thus  form  a  true  ovaL 

A  Parabola  is  a  part  of  an  oval  cut  off*  by  a  straight 
line,  as  shown  in  the  figure  4567,  or  at  ISS.  Spiral 
lines,  as  at  S,  bent  in  the  manner  of  a  volute,  are  struck 
from  a  variety  of  centres. 

Tlie  parabola  is  also  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
cone  with  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides,  and  the 
term  is  applied  to  all  algebraic  curves  of  a  higher  order 
determined  by  an  equation  of  the  form  yMHhfi«»aMi<«i. 
The  curve  whose  equation  is  y^oto'dr  is  called  the  cubical 
parabola,  and  that  which  has  for  its  equation  y  «>a  j^,  the 
semi-cubical  parabola ;  this  latter  curve  was  the  first  that 
was  rectified  or  found  equal  in  length  to  an  assignable 
straight  line. 

A  figure  is  said  to  be  inscribed  within  another  when  it 
is  bounded,  as  that  of  the  triangle  D  E  F  is  by  the  lines 
ABC 

It  is  extremely  useful  at  times  to  bound  a  regular  as 
well  as  an  irregular  figure  within  another  whose  dimen- 
sions are  known  or  can  be  easily  computed:  in  au 
early  Italian  edition  of  Vitruvius,  we  see  the  sections 
of  the  cathedral  of  Milan  covered  entirely  with  equilateral 
triangles,  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  calculating  its 
quantity :  our  freonasons,  particularly  those  who  were 
not  thoroughly  skilled  in  computation,  could  not  adopt 
a  more  simple  means  of  ascertaining  the  area  of  a  body 
than  by  applying  an  equilateral  triangle  to  it ;  six  such 
would  form  a  hexagon,  as  the  four  in  the  cut  do  tiiat  of 
the  triangle  of  similar  sides ;  this  figure  is  capable  of  sub- 
division as  wdl  as  multiplicatum,  and  presuming  that  the 
base  of  a  pillar  was  comprised  within  any  such  form,  the 
proportion  of  its  rdative  parts  could  be  easily  computed. 
Bounding  an  irregular  figure  with  a  parallelogram,  and 
afterwards  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  equilateral  tri- 
angles, its  area  could  be  obtained,  and  with  as  mvdi  pre- 
cision as  by  numbers. 

The  F^traBdogram  LMNO  has  inscribed  within  it  the 
irregular  figure  H I K. 

7%«  Cirde  may  have  inscribed  within  it  the  eqmaire 
FQSa 

In  computing  the  relative  areas  of  the  two  figures,  we 
have  to  consider  only  that  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is 
the  same  as  the  diagonal  of  the  smiare ;  to  obtain  which 
we  have  to  square  two  of  the  sides  and  add  them  to- 
gether, and  then  extract  the  square  root,  which  will  be 
the  diameter  of  the  circumscribing  circlet  when  the 
square  u  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  circle,  then  the 
side  of  the  square  is  the  same  as  the  diameter,  and  their 
areas  may  be  easily  found  by  the  ordinary  rules. 
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TAe  (Xrdt  X.  is  inKribal  wilhin  ibeptmloffoit  1  9  S  4  5,  whose 
udea  are  euh  the  bue  of  an  Uoseelca  triangle,  tbe  propirty  of 
which  a  to  have  «ch  of  iti  angles  M  tbe  bate  double  that  at 
the  lertei ;  and  if  anj  two  aitjoining  Mnglea  of  ■  regular 
polygon  be  bisected,  the  inteneetion  of  the  biwcling  linea  will 
be  the  common  centre  of  the  two  circles,  tbe  one  within,  and 
the  other  cLrcdmscribing  the  poljgon. 

The  regular  polygoni,  which  have  tbe  same  number  of  lidei, 
are  similar  figuresi  for  their  anglea  are  equal,  each  to  each, 
because  thej  are  cootained  the  same  number  of  times  in  tbe 
same  ntunber  of  right  angles,  and  tbeir  aida  about  the  equal 
angles  are  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  i  it  will  alio  be 
erident  that  the  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  equal  to  half 
the  rectangle  under  its  perimeter  and  apoSiem,  which  ia  a  per- 
pendicular let  &11  from  the  centre  to  the  middle  of  one  of  Iha 
sides;  therefore  the  sum  of  tbe  odes  multiplied  bj  the  length 
of  tbe  apothem  will  be  the  area. 

When  tbe  penugon,  beragoo,  or  beptagoo,  or  either  of 
them,  are  formed  into  trianf^ea  uniting  in  the  centre,  those 
must  have  equal  buce  and  equal  altitude*,  and  oansequentlj 
are  equal  one  to  another ;  and  whatever  the  shape  of  tbe 
polygon,  it  must  contain  aa  many  of  theaa  triangles  ai  it  bai 
sides,  thereibre  it  must  be  equal  to  half  the  rectangle  under 
the  perimeter  and  apothem. 

TV  Cirdi  Z  ia  inscribed  within  the  Aef^oa  Y. 

TV  Cirt^  B  contains  inscribed  within  it  a  raguki  AipUffim. 

TV  Aria  is  the  straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  about  which 
a  body  turns,  in  which  sense  it  is  sometimea  called  the  aaia 
of  rotation  or  of  osallation,  according  to  tbe  motion  of  the 
body:  it  is,  howeier,  a  straight  line  about  which  tbe  parts  of 
a  figure  are  symmetrically  dispoeed- 

The  arit  in  ptritTochio  is  one  of  tbe  Ere  meehaniol  powerii 
consisting  oT  a  peritrochium  or  wheel  Hied  immovaUy  to  an 
■lie,  so  that  both  turn  together  round  the  axis  of  motioo. 
The  power  is  applied  to  the  ciicumfbrenec,  and  the  weight 
Tused  by  the  rope  is  wound  round  the  aile :  the  power 
gained  is  the  same  as  that  gained  by  the  lerer,  the  longer  arm 
of  which  ia  equal  to  tbe  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  (be  sboiter 
equal  to  the  fMius  of  the  aile. 

TV  Axit  of  a  Cirdt  is  a  right  lina,  A  B,  drawn  thfeagfa 
tbe  centre  C,  so  m  to  divide  X  into  two  equal  part* ;  E  F  it 
the  chord,  and  C  D  the  radius. 

IV  Aril  of  a   Globe  is  a  lina  poasing  through  its  eentr* 

Aiit  of  a  Cjfliiuler  is  the  line  4  T  passing  tbitiugh  ila 
middle  Tertically,  and  round  which  the  plan*  4567  nay 
traverse  to  generate  the  figure. 

Tlie  axis  of  a  column  or  firnslum  of  ■  cone  ia  a  stnight 
line  drawn  throDgfa  its  centre,  aiid  in  the  middle  of  it*  *^id 
DUB :  all  weight  placed  upon    it  should  haT*  regard  to  it* 

"Ilie  straight  line  which  diTides  a  conic  section  symmetrical] j 
i*  called  the  aiis :  in  the  ellipse  and  b  jperbola  the  axis  cuts  tba 
curve  in  two  points,  which  are  termed  the  principal  Terticeaof 
tbe  ellipse  or  hyperbola:  and  a  nraigbt  line  intercepted  be- 
tween them  is  called  the  prtnelpal  diameter  or  transrerse  axis. 

The  Bxu  of  any  oircle  of  the  sphere  is  that  diameter  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  ;  ita  axtremitia*  an 
called  the  polta. 

It  it  therefore  evident  that  parallel  cirela  have  the  anne  axis 
and  poles,  fijr  a  straight  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  one  of 
two  parallel  planes  i*  perpendicular  to  the  other  likewis*  i  it 
may  tito  be  obaerred  th*t  two  parallel  eirclea  euuiot  both  of 
them  pa**  through  the  centre  of  th«  sphere,  or  they  eaoort  botb 
be  great  oirole*  of  tbe  sphere. 

Axis  of  Twolution  may  hi 
about  whidi  the  figure  rerolrc 
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7%€  AxU  0/  lAc  EMptU  M  u  shown  at  KL.  If  a 
moring  or  geDcrating  circle  roll  along  the  concave  circum- 
ference of  a  fixed  circle  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  radiiu 
of  the  former  be  half  that  of  the  li^r,  any  given  point 
in  the  plane  of  the  generating  cirde  within  or  without  it 
will  describe  an  ellipse;  such  a  cunre  has  beat  prored 
to  be  an  epicycloid ;  when  the  cirde  revolves  on  tiie  in- 
side of  the  ciicumibrence»  the  curve  is  sometimes  called 
the  hypocydoid.  Hie  revolving  circle  is  the  generating 
circle,  the  cirde  on  which  the  revolution  is  performed 
the  fundamentd  drde»  and  the  portion  of  the  fundamental 
cirde  on  whidi  the  epicydoid  rests  is  the  base. 

Tht  AxU  of  the  Panibola  P  is  the  perpendicular  line 
N  O,  which  fidls  upon  the  line  QR. 

The  Axee  of  Spheroide  are  the  two  lines  which  cross  at 
right  angles,  TV  being  that  which  is  horiaontaL 

SoHde  have  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The  mass 
A  has  length  from  B  to  C,  breadth  from  B  to  D,  and 
thickness  from  D  to  £. 

The  boundaries  of  solids  are  surfiMes,  and  all  the  regular 
solids  are  terminated  by  regular  and  equal  planes;  they 
are  five  in  number,  as  the  tetraedron,  the  hexaedron,  the 
octaedron,  the  dodecaedron,  and  the  ioosaedron ;  these  are 
also  cdled  Platonic  bodies,  on  account  of  their  being 
treated  of  and  described  by  Plato :  besides  these  five  there 
can  be  no  other  solids  bounded  by  like  equal  and  regular 
plane  figures,  and  whose  solid  angles  are  all  equal: 
three  of  these,  as  the  tetraedron,  octaedron,  and  ioosaedron, 
are  ecmtained  by  equilateral  triangles;  one,  vis.  the  cube 
or  hexaedron  by  squares,  and  the  other,  the  dodecaedron, 
by  pentagons.  Tbis  sphere  may  be  inscribed  in  either  of 
these,  as  may  also  another  around  or  circumscribing  it, 
the  common  centre  of  which  may  be  found  by  bisecting 
any  three  of  the  tUhednd  angles,  or  by  bisecting  any  three 
of  the  edges  by  planes  at  right  angles  with  them. 

The  solid  content  of  any  regulax  polyedron  is  equd 
to  one-third  of  the  product  of  its  convex  surfiwe  and  iqso- 
them,  which  is  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  sphere. 

The  regular  polyedrons  of  6,  8,  IS,  and  SO  foces,  have  for 
every  fiice  a  fiu^  opposite  and  pdallel  to  it,  and  the  oppo- 
site edges  of  those  foces  likewise  paralld ;  also  the  straight 
line  which  joins  two  opposite  angles  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  polyedron :  any  one  of  them  may  be  in- 
scribed in  a  regular  poly«lron  which  has  a  greater 
number  of  faces,  by  taking  for  its  vertices  certain  of  the 
vertices  of  the  latter,  or  of  the  centres  of  its  fiwes,  or  of 
the  middle  points  of  its  edires. 

Similar   and  equd  bodies  are  those   which  have  all , 
these  dimensions  or  one  sise^  the  square  O  K  L  and  PM  N 
being  the  ssme  in  both,  as  wdl  as  the  other  sides. 

In  the  Cube  A  the  sides  BCD  are  dl  equd.  The 
hexaedron  or  cube  has  six  fooes,  eight  solid  angles,  and 
twdve  edges ;  the  centres  of  its  fiMses  are  the  vertices  of 
an  inscribed  regular  octaedron;  four  of  its  vertices  are 
the  vertices  of  an  inscribed  octaedron ;  its  tul|joining  foces 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  diameter  of  a 
circumscribed  sphere  is  to  the  edge  as  the  hypothenuse 
to  the  lesser  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  sides 
are  as  the  side  and  disgond  of  a  square.  The  dismeter  of 
the  inscribed  sphere  is  equd  to  the  edge  of  the  cube. 

The  Sphere  has  its  surfiwe  represented  by  F.  As  a 
line  according  to  Euclid  is  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
point,  so  a  surfiwe  is  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  line : 
if  the  generating  line  be  a  strdght  line,  and  move,  subject 
to  the  condition  of  having  dways  two  consecutive  positions 
in  the  same  plane,  the  surface  generated  is  devdopable^ 
and  can  be  stretched  out  on  a  plaae^  as  that  of  a  cylinder. 
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7SW  Cohimn  O  has  a  circular  plane  at  top  and  bottom 
and  a  cylindrical  mirhee ;  the  irregular  figure  F  ia  bounded 
by  numerous  planes  running  through  Q  R  S|  &c. 

To  draw  accurately  such  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  intersect 
them  by  planes  in  a  vertical  as  w^l  as  in  a  horiaontal  direc- 
tion :  the  form  P  indicates  the  taste  which  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  took  precedence  over  the 
simple  shaft  preriously  in  use ;  to  ascertain  the  quantity  or 
weight  of  such  irrmilar  figures  tiie  greatest  care  in  their 
measurement  is  requurcd. 

The  difference  between  the  diameters  at  O  and  N  in  the 
column  HI  is  termed  its  diminution,  and  the  proportions 
whi«^  gorem  this  in  architecture  should  always  be  drawn  from 
a  study  of  nature.  Smeaton,  in  preferring  the  trunk  of  the 
oak  for  his  model  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  to  the  o<dumn, 
showed  that  he  had  thought  well  on  the  sut^ject,  and  by  adopting 
the  curre  line  for  its  section,  he  produced  less  resistance  to  the 
waves  as  they  rose  up  its  sides :  where  oolunms  carrv  weights 
they  must  be  proportioned  to  the  load,  and  many  writers  have 
urged  that  ^gfat  or  nine  diameters  is  as  much  as  should  at  any 
time  be  depe^ed  upon  for  stone  or  timber ;  when  used  as  poets 
the  ancients  varied  their  marble  columns  from  four  to  ten 
diameters  in  height,  but  on  no  occasion  do  they  appear  to  load 
them,  when  applied  to  temples,  beyond  their  own  weight 

K  is  an  irregular  cylindtr,  hollowed  in  the  extent  of  its 
hdght,  and  formed  of  dififerent  horisontal  planes. 

Hie  contents  of  such  forms  are  not  very  easily  obtained,  to 
acquire  which  a  variety  of  dimensions  are  necessary ;  to  model 
them  the  turning  lathe  is  employed :  their  eurvature  can  thus 
be  foshioned  to  the  purposes  tor  which  they  are  intended. 

A  CjfKnder  has  three  superfide%  formed  by  a  rectangular 
parallelogram ;  the  solid  A  is  generated  by  turning  the  paral- 
lelogram Z  B  C  on  its  axis  B  C. 

The  cylinder  is  a  solid  figure,  the  surfiMe  of  which  is  partly 
plane  and  partly  curved,  the  plane  portions  being  two  equal 
and  parallel  circles,  and  the  curved  portion  such  that  any  point 
being  taken  in  the  dreumference  of  either  circle,  the  straight 
line  which  is  drawn  through  it,  parallel  to  the  line  joining  their 
centres,  lies  wholly  in  the  surfiiice. 

The  base  of  a  cylinder  is  the  circular  ends  R  and  S,  that  at 
Q  is  shown  in  perspective. 

Wherever  a  cylinder  is  made  use  ol,  either  for  support  or  as 
a  gudgeon  attached  to  machinery,  we  must  recollect  that  its 
stifihcss,  when  compared  to  that  <^  its  drcnmscribing  prism,  is 
as  three  times  its  mass  to  four  tiroes  that  of  the  prism.  When 
a  cylinder  is  compared  with  a  prism  of  the  same  length  and 
weight,  its  vibrations,  according  to  Dr.  Toung,  will  be  less 
frequent,  in  tiie  ratio  of  900  to  307,  or  nearly  of  43  to  44 :  then 
it  may  be  said  that  the  stiiBiess  of  a  cylinder  is  to  that  of  its 
circumscribing  prism,  as  three  Umes  the  bulk  of  the  cylinder 
to  four  times  that  of  the  prism ;  the  authority  before  cited 
also  observes  that  the  force  of  each  stratum  of  the  cylinder  may 
be  considered  as  acting  on  a  lever,  of  which  the  length  is  equ^ 
to  its  dirtance  x  from  the  axis,  for  though  there  is  no  fixed 
fulcrum  at  the  axii,  yet  the  whole  force  is  exactly  the  same  as 
if  such  a  folerum  were  placed  there,  since  the  opposite  actions 
of  the  opposite  parts  would  remove  all  pressure  ham  tiie 
lialcrums;  the  tension  of  each  stratum  being  also  as  the 
distance  «,  md  the  breadth  being  called  9y,  the  fluxion  of  the 

foree  on  either  side  of  the  axis  will  be  Sa^yx,  while  that  of 
the  force  of  the  prism  is  2a^x  and  its  fluent  -  x*.   Bufr  the 

fluent  oi  2a^yx,  or  ^V^l—xx)  a^x,  calling  the  radius  unity, 
is  I  (z^^x),  z  being  the  area  of  the  portion  of  the  section  in- 
cluded between  the  stratum  and  the  axis,  of  which  the  fluxion 

•  ■  * 

is  fXt  for  tlie  fluxion  of  «  -y*  jr  is  px^y^x^S  y** y  —y  *•*  — 
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the  fluent  becomes  |^  while  the  fbree  of  the  prism  is  expressed 

When  the  ends  of  a  cylinder  are  not  parallel  it  is  an 
irregular  figure^  and  it  is  said  to  be  inclined  when  placed 
on  one  of  its  ends  which  is  cut  in  a  plane  out  of  ri|^t 
angles  with  its  lengths. 

BaButten  are  a  species  of  cylinder,  which  usually  are 
made  to  swdl  in  the  middle;  that  as  I  has  additiooal 
strength  to  that  shown  at  £,  the  diameter  at  F  being  the 
same  as  at  its  base  H. 

A  regular  Bofyedrtm  has  all  its  &ces  or  planes  equal,  as  A. 
The  apothem  of  such  a  figure  ii  a  perpendicular  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  any  one  of  the  fiMes,  and  is  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  inscribed  sphere.  Cubes,  or  cubic  numbers,  are  those 
formed  by  the  multiplication  of  any  number  into  twice 
itself  thus  8  and  27  are  cubes,  the  first  being  equal  to 
2x2x2,  and  the  second  to  S  x  3  x  3 :  the  number  thus  pro> 
duced  by  multiplication  is  called  its  power,  and  the  original 
numher  its  root ;  this  is  called  the  square  root  if  the  power 
is  squarCf  and  the  cube  root  when  the  power  is  a  cube. 
These  powers  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
number  of  times  that  the  given  number  has  been  multiplied 
by  itself:  the  square  is  called  the  second  power,  the  cube 
the  third  power,  and  when  multiplied  again  the  fourth 
power,  or  biquadrate.  Tlie  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  powers  of  10,  are  100b  1000,  IQ^OOO,  100,000,  &c  which 
in  algebra  may  be  repres^ited  by  a,  oo,  aaot  aaaa,  aaaaa,  or 
a'**  when  a  is  raised  to  the  hundredth  power,  a'  when  a  is 
cubed,  and  d*,  a*,  &c.  when  raised  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
powers:  such  terms  are  also  in  geometric  progression, 
because  each  term  is  once  greater  than  the  preceding. 

Vitruvius  infinrms  us  that  the  ancients  cidled  10  a  perfect 
number,  but  that  mathematicians,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
ferred 6,  the  number  of  ndes  of  the  cube ;  its  divisors  equal 
its  number,  for  a  sixlh  part  is  1,  a  third  2,  a  half  3,  two- 
thirds  4,  &c. 

An*vrr€gtdar  cube  has  them  unequal,  as  those  of  C  D  in  the 
figure  B. 

A  Pjframid  u  bounded  by  many  planes,  and  terminating 
at  a  point,  as  in  those  at  G  and  E.  They  are  called  pyra- 
mids from  the  resemblance  they  bear  to  a  spire  of  flame ; 
but  the  etyniology  of  the  term  is  perhaps  derirable  fimn 
the  Egyptian  words,  which  signify  the  separating  or  setting 
apart  from  common  use,  which  was  the  case  with  such  build- 
ings :  the  word  pyramid,  therefors^  may  denote  a  sacred  fene 
or  place  set  apart  for  some  religious  use. 

In  geometry  a  pyramid  is  a  solid  contained  by  a  plane 
polygonal  base  and  other  planes  meeting  in  a  point,  whidi 
is  called  the  vertex ;  the  planes  which  meet  in  the  vertex  are 
called  the  sides,  which  are  all  triangles,  and  the  slant  height 
is  the  length  of  one  of  these  sides  measured  firom  the  point 
to  the  middle  of  one  side  of  its  base :  every  pyramid  is 
equivalent  to  one  third  of  a  prism  having  the  same  base  and 
altitude ;  consequently  those  which  have  similar  bases  and 
altitudes  are  equal :  the  solid  content  is  found  by  multiplyii^ 
the  area  of  its  base  by  one-third  of  its  perpendicular  height 

Tlie  base  of  a  pyramid  is  the  plane  opposite  to  its  apex 
or  points,  or  the  side  on  which  it  rests;  FGH  is  the  base 
of  the  figure  E. 

F,  H,  M,  are  pyramids  with  square  bases,  and  the  figure 
M  is  usually  designated,  when  the  top  H  is  removed,  the  frus- 
tum :  when  a  pyramid  is  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base,  the 
frustum,  as  M,  which  is  the  part  comprehended  between 
the  base  and  the  section,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  three 
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mda  akitude  that  of  the  IVui- 
*«  re^wctivdj  the  lower  baie 
of  die  friutunii  the  upper  b*ae  of  the  fVustum,  and  ■  mean 
proportiooal  between  them. 

A  tr^meattd  Botfy  is  that  of  a  pyramidt  where  L  ii   so 
called,  when  the  top  M  ii  broken  off. 

Obeliak*  are  of  thia  form,  and  duj  have  anr  numba  of 
facCE^  one  of  whieh^  ia  a  triangle  or  other  rectilineal  figure, 

tbeir  baaes  the  sidel  of  the  fint  triangle  or  rectilineal  figure  : 
the  altitude  of  such  pj^ramida  ia  the  perpendlEular  diMniMe 
of  the  wertex  from  the  baaef  and  the  truncated  pyramid  ia 
aaid  to  be  trianAilar,  quadrilateral,  or  pfiDtagoaa],  accdrding 
to  the  figure  of  ita  baae.  When  the  pyramid  bai  a  part  <rf' 
it!  nunmit  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bue,  the  pari 


It  of  which  the 


id  oontent  ia  eight  timet  tbe  cube  of  the 


eated  pyramid. 

A  Fiiim  ia  a  aolid  eompoaed  of  many  planea,  of  which 
tbe  two  opponle  are  eqiud ;  K,  T,  and  8  are  inataiMea  of 
triangular,  square,  and  hexagonal  priama. 

Hie  priam  ia  a  solid  contained  by  plana,  of  which  two 
that  are  opponte  an  equal,  timiUt  and  parallel,  and  all  the 
rest  are  paraUelwnmis.  A  right '  ' 
dienlar  to  ita  couu  ;  an  oblique  pi 
■idea  are  oblique  to  the  ends. 

TWqad^vH  baa  bur  equal  lida,  tinned  by  Knit  aqiUlateral 
trianglis,  H  and  I,  or  it  ia  a  triangular  pyramid  baring  fbur 
equal  and  equilateral  boes,  which  aia  the  least  Dumber  pea. 
nbte  fbr  a  Kitid.  If  we  aseuine  a  —  the  linear  edge,  t  ~ 
the  whole  superfieiea,  o^  to  the  solid  conti^t,  r—  the 
rmdiua  of  the  inscribed  sphere,  a  ^  the  radius  of  the  circum- 
aotibed  sphere,  then  the  following  relations  hold  true, 
a-ar*/6,  £-S4r*V3,  c-8r'^3,  a  — 3r. 

Baaatdnm  is  a  solid  which  is  bounded  by  six  equal  sidra, 
M  E  and  A.  This  is  one  of  the  Sre  re^lar  or  Platonic 
folids,  the  whole  tur&ce  of  which  ii  equal  to  twenty-four 
times  tbe  square  of  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  sphere,  and  to 
ragfat  times  the  aquare  of  the  radius  of  tbe  ' 
sphere,  and  ita  soUd 

Dabaadnm  is  oomposed  of  twelve  equal,  equilateral,  and 

Hie  surftce  of  the  dodecaedron  is  feund  by  multiplying 
tbe  square  of  its  side  or  linear  edge  into  tbe  number 
SO-€157S,  and  its  aolidity  by  multiplying  the  cube  of  its 
ndeby  T-«63]3. 

leOKOdnM  is  a  solid  composed  by  twenty  equal,  equilateral, 
and  equiangular  triangles,  as  the  figure  G,  and  may  be 
r^srded  as  formed  oT  twenty  equal  and  similar  triangular 
pyramids,  whose  rertice*  all  meet  at  the  same  point ;  henee 
-the  content  of  one  of  these  pyramids  multiplied  by  20,  girea 
tbe  whole  oontent  of  tbe  icouedion. 

ParaOiicipiptden  is  a  solid  composed  of  six  plane  quad- 
rangles, of  which  the  opposite  sides  are  parallel,  four  of 
wUch  are  equal  to  one  another. 

All  tbe  iaoea  of  one  of  tbe  above  named  solids  cannot  be 
seen  at  the  same  time;  in  the  cube  A,  we  can  Irom  the 
point  X  only  see  the  three  bees  A,  D,  and  C,  and  the  eye 
may  be  so  placed  aboTc  it  that  only  the  top  &oe  oiay  be  seen. 

In  the  representation  of  the  several  solids,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  attend  to  some  rules,  and  that  they  should 
alwayt  be  drawn,  either  as  they  appear,  to  tbe  eye,  or  ae- 
eotding  to  a  recogniaed  scale.  Isometrical  perspective  giro 
us,  as  we  dull  hereafter  see,  such  a  method  of  showing  '' 
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actual  dimensions,  we  may  obtain  the  requisite  measures 
from  the  properties  of  similar  triangles ;  tor  instance,  to 
find  the  position  of  the  imace  of  either  of  the  right  lines  in 
the  cube,  we  must  determme  the  point  in  which  a  line 
parallel  to  it,'  passing  through  the  place  of  the  eye,  cuts 
the  plane  of  the  picture ;  this,  which  is  called  the  Tanii^ing 
point,  is  shown  at  X,  and  all  the  lines  which  are  under  the 
same  paraUd  will  tend  to  it;  when  the  lines  are,  however, 
parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  picture,  the  distance  of  their 
vanishing  point  becomes  infinite,  as  we  shall  see  when 
treating  of  the  laws  of  perspective.  In  treating  diagrams, 
geometricians  usually -make  all  lines  which  are  on  the 
return  of  a  cube,  or  which  represent  its  sides,  tend  to  one 
point,  and  draw  the  itce  in  front,  as  D,  perfectly  square. 

When  a  cube  is  represented  with  its  sides  equal,  it  is 
SMd  to  be  geometrically  drawn,  but  when  shown  as  at 
K  it  is  in  perspective. 

A  Sphere  is  a  body  comprised  within  a  single  super- 
ficies, m  which  all  tiie  lines  drawn  from  a  central  point 
equal  one  another. 

LMNO  is  an  hemisphere  or  half  globe;  a  segment 
either  less  than  a  portion  cut  ofl^  as  at  Q,  or  greater, 
as  that  part  of  the  sphere  at  R. 

Hie  xone  is  a  portion  taken  out  of  the  middle^  as 
shown  at  S. 

The  sector  of  a  sphere  has  a  portion  of  the  outer 
surface,  and  terminates  in  a  point  as  at  T. 

The  globe  R,  when  cut  in  two*  has  the  parts  or  planes 
shown  as  at  T,  V,  which  are  called  its  sections,  and  S  is  an 
hemisphere. 

B  is  an  armillary  sphere,  and  used  by  astronomers  to 
show  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  relative  position 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  &c.  This  is  an  ancient  astro- 
nomical machine  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  hoops  or 
circles,  representing  the  different  circles  of  the  system  of 
the  worltt  as  the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  the  cohiree,  &c., 
arranged  in  their  r^ular  pontion. 

D  shows  the  mounting  of  the  sphere  used  to  represent 
the  earth,  which  is  usually  represented  as  round,  or  a  true 
globe ;  this  was  inferred  from  the  figure  of  its  shadow,  as 
seen  on  the  moon*s  disc  in  lunar  eclipses.  The  hypothesis 
of  its  being  a  true  sphere  is  sufiScient  to  explain  the  general 
appearance  of  the  heavens  as  seen  from  diiSerent  points  of 
its  surfiue:  Eratosthenes,  upwards  of  SOOO  years  ago, 
made  the  attempt  to  asKsertain  its  diamettf :  he  knew  that 
on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  the  sun  illumloated  the 
bottom  of  a  well  at  Syene ;  at  the  same  instant  he  observed 
at  Alexandria  that  the  sun  was  7^  151^  from  the  senitb,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  Syen^  was  due  south  from  that  place, 
and,  therefore,  that  both  were  under  the  same  meridian. 
Having  determined  the  distance  between  the  two  places  to 
he  5000  stadia,  and  accurately  measured  the  sun's  altitude, 
he  found  the  earth's  circumference  to  be  250,000  stadia : 
this  method,  which  is  not  accurate^  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  many  other  philosophers. 

Artificial  globes  are  used  for  explaining  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  situation  of 
places  with  respect  to  each  other ;  they  are,  however, 
limited  to  general  explanation  :  it  is  often  highly  necessary 
for  the  engineer  to  determine  the  meridian,  or  to  draw  a 
meridian  line,  and  this  requires  the  aid  of  a  good  telescope, 
a  wdl-r^ulated  clock,  and  the  sextant,  or  an  instrument 
for  determining  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  star.  By  the 
sextant  we  can  determine  two  instants  of  time ;  when  the 
star  has  the  same  altitude,  the  clock  will  give  the  interval 
of  time  between  them,  and  half  this  interval  will  be  the 
time  between  each  observation  and  the  passage  of  the  star 
over  the  meridian.     If  we  next  day  note  the  time  of  the 
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clock  when  the  star  again  attaina  that  altitude,  and  add  to 
that  time  the  above  mentioned  half  interval,  we  shall  have 
the  time  by  the  clock  when  the  star  will  be  on  the  meridian ; 
if  at  that^  instant  a  telescope,  movable  in  a  vertical  plane, 
be  dtreeteli  to  the  star,  so  that  in  passing  the  meridian  the 
star  mav  be  on  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  the  position  of  the 
plane  of  the  meridian  will  be  obtained.  If  a  meridian  circle 
pass  through  the  senith  of  any  place,  the  arc  intercepted  be< 
tween  the  senith  and  the  equator  is  called  the  boiimde  of  that 
place :  assuming  this  or  any  other  meridian  circle  that  paiwrs 
through  the  senith  of  any  particular  place  as  the  first  me- 
ridian, the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the  first 
meridian  and  the  meridum  circle  passing  through  the  senith 
of  any  other  place  is  called  the  hi^fUmde  of  that  place :  by 
the  senith  is  meant  the  top  of  the  heaven,  or  vertical  point 
directly  over  head,  or  it  may  be  defined  as  the  pole  of  the 
horison,  firom  which  it  is  90^  distant 

When  a  cavity  is  made  through  a  globe,  as  at  E,  it  is 
said  to  be  pierced. 

In  the  globe  L  it  is  comprised  over  its  whole  surfiice ; 
the  coating  of  a  sphere  is  its  superficies.  In  a  part  of  a 
globe  the  area  of  the  base  or  section  must  be  added  to  that 
contained  over  the  convex  portion  to  obtain  its  superficies. 

In  the  figure  EFGHIK,  the  upper  and  lower  fiuxs,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  ends,  must  be  added  together  to  make 
up  the  total  surfiuse  or  entire  superficies. 

And  when  it  contains  a  cavity  in  the  centre,  as  a  shell, 
it  is  a  hollow  globe  or  sphere. 

A  Spheroid  is  an  oblong  sphere  fi>rmed  by  the  turning 
of  an  ellipse  round  its  axis :  if  the  generating  ellipse 
revolves  ^wut  its  nugor  axis  the  q>heroid  is  said  to  be 
prolate,  and  about  its  minor,  oblate. 

Supposing  2  a  the  axis  of  revolution,  and  2  b  the  dia- 
meter of  the  generating  ellipse  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
then  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  being  at  the  centre,  and 
X  being  taken  on  the  semi-axis  a,  the  equation  of  the  sphe- 
roid is 


«»/+*• 


?  + 


1. 


The  solid  content  of  such  a  figure  is  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  its  circumscribing  cylinder. 

A  Baraboloid  is  the  half  of  such  a  figure,  and  is 
described  by  the  revolution  of  a  half  parabola  round  its 
axis :  sometimes  the  term  is  used  to  express  the  parabolas 
of  the  higher  orders,  and  sometimes  the  solid  formed  by 
the  rotation  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis,  or  the  parabolic 
conoid.  In  the  parabola  the  parameter  of  its  axis  is  a 
third  proportional  to  the  abscissa  and  its  ordinate.  The 
focus  is  that  point  in  the  axis  where  the  ordinate  is  equal 
to  the  semi-parameter ;  the  diameter  is  a  line  within  the 
curve  terminated  thereby,  and  is  parallel  to  the  axis; 
an  ordinate  to  any  (diameter  is  a  line  contained  by 
the  curve,  and  that  diameter  parallel  to  a  tangent  a^ 
the  extremity  of  the  diameter.  In  a  parabola  the  alE 
seissas  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  thor  ordi* 
nates ;  and  as  the  parameter  of  the  axis  is  to  the  sum  or 
any  two  ordinates,  so  is  the  difference  of  these  ordinates  to 
the  difiference  of  their  abscissas.  Tlie  distance  between 
the  vertex  of  the  curve  and  the  focus  is  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  parameter ;  the  radius  vector  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  distances  between  the  focus  and  the  vertex,  and  be< 
tween  the  ordinate  and  the  vertex. 

The  parabolic  curve  is  that  which  some  mathematicians 
call  the  curve  of  equilibrium  for  an  arch,  because  it  sustains 
a  load  uniformly  when  distributed  over  its  length ;  it  should 
be  comprised  in  the  depths  of  Wl  flat  arches,  and  it  is 
the  best  form  for  suspension  bridges.  It  is  the  curve 
described  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  by  a  jet  of  water  when  it 
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issues  from  a  hole  made  in  the  side  of  a  eistem  or  feservoir, 
and  it  fonns  the  best  curve  for  the  reflection  of  light. 

Tlie  mouldings  found  in  Greek  templesi  so  worthily 
admired,  are  all  of  this  form ;  they  result  from  the  inter- 
section of  conic  surfiuses  by  planes  paraUel  to  the  side  of 
the  cone  in  general. 

VX  is  the  base  of  the  parabola  Y.  The  parabola  is  a 
cunre  consisting  of  two  similar  ndes,  which  may  be  produced 
indefinitely,  by  being  drawn  in  such  a  manniT  with  regard 
to  the  axis  pasung  through  the  vertex,  that  the  abscisssc  are 
to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  ordinates ;  so  that  if  the 
former  be  1,  4,  9,  the  latter  will  be  1,  3,  3,  &c  When  a 
body  or  projectile  is  thrown  in  a  horixontal  direction, 
its  path  through  the  air  will  be  half  of  a  parabola,  whose 
vertex  lies  in  the  point  of  projection. 

When  a  body  is  thrown  obliquely  upwards,  its  path  is 
that  of  a  complete  parabola,  whose  vertex  wiil  be  the 
highest  point  reached  by  the  body,  which  ascends  one  side 
and  descends  by  the  other:  if  the  projectile  forms  any 
angle  whatever  with  that  of  gravity,  a  bodv  set  in  motion 
by  these  forces  will  not  follow  the  direction  of  either  of 
them,  but  will  adopt  a  middle  course  proportional  to  both 
the  forces ;  the  course  of  the  body,  which  is  determined  by 
the  laws  relative  to  the  parallelogram  of  forces  and  the 
earth's  attraction,  will  be  that  of  a  curved  line  resembling 
the  parabola. 

llie  base  of  a  paraboloid,  as  Z,  is  Its  circular  end';  in  the 
frustum  of  a  cone  it  b  at  3,  and  the  top  at  2  shows  the 
base  of  the  part  cut  off,  and  1  the  slant  height. 

In  the  parabola  N  O  P  the  superficial  content  may  be 
obtained  by  considering  it  y  the  portion  of  an  oval. 

A  Come  is  a  body  comprised  within  two  superficies,  and 
is  formed  by  revolving  a  right-an^^ed  triangle  on  its  axis, 
as  that  at  X.  So  is  mrm^  the  paraboloid  C  when  one 
side  of  the  figure  b  curved. 

The  base  of  a  eane  is  the  circle  on  which  the  figure 
stands :  N  O  is  the  slant  height 

If  a  body  be  thrown  vertically  upwards,  it  will  be  re- 
tarded in  an  uniform  manner,  and  not  arrive  ather  per- 
pendicularly or  at  the  apex  of  the  eone^  but  will,  by  the 
influence  of  gravity,  assume  the  parabolic  curve,  which  is 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  cone.  Tliis  is  in  ecmsequenoe  of 
the  effect  of  the  projectile  force  beooming  every  moment 
less  powerful  by  the  earth's  attraction  on  the  ascending 
body,  and  which  is  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  accele- 
rates its  descent.  The  laws  which  regard  the  latter  are  in 
inverse  application ;  a  body  will  ther^ire  lose  its  velocity 
after  a  certain  time,  and  return  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  precisely  the  same  time  as  was  occupied  by  its  ascent ; 
the  projectile  force  is  momentary,  and  the  action  of  gravity 
permanent ;  the  motion  is  consequoitly  a  compotmd  one^ 
the  forces  acting  sometimes  in  the  same  vertical,  and  some- 
tilkies  in  an  opposite  or  oblique  direction. 

When  a  bsill  or  other  body  is  projected,  its  force  as  well 
as  angle  may  be  ascertained  by  using  a  spiral  sted  spring, 
which  may  be  strained  according  to  various  degrees  of 
tension ;  this  spring  placed  in  a  tube^  and  made  movable 
about  a  pivot,  may  be  made  to  act  at  any  required  angles 
by  means  of  a  graduated  scale. 

The  base  of  an  angle  is  D  C :  B  is  the  summit  of 
the  angle  A. 

The  base  of  any  solid  is  the  side  on  which  it  rests : 
L  M  is  the  base  of  Che  figure  K. 

The  amount  of  the  weight  of  such  a  body  is  proportional 
to  the  mass,  the  measure  of  which,  estimated  by  that  of 
some  other  body  which  serves  as  an  unit,  is  termed  its  al»- 
solute  weight.  Gravity  and  weight  in  mechanics  always 
are  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  action  and  re-action. 
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The  9uptrJktM%  is  that  which  has  length  and  breadth : 
A  B  C  D  in  the  parallelogram  bounds  its  area,  and  indip 
Gates  its  quantity. 

A  B  is  the  boundary  of  the  straight  line  as  C  D  is  of  the 
curyed  :  £  F  G  H  are  the  boundaries  of  the  parallelogram. 
BoundttrUa. — It  is  curious  to  obaerre  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  ancioit  geographers  in  their  description  of 
a  country  to  express  its  form :  Strabo  tells  us  that  Spain 
resembled  a  hide  spread  out,  and  we  also  learn  that  Alex- 
andria was  in  the  form  of  a  Macedonian  cloak.  Britain 
was  represented  by  them  as  contained  within  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  base  or  longest  side  was  that  opposite  to  GauL 
The  Greeks  conndered  the  several  continents  to  be 
bounded  by  the  sea.  The  general  outline  of  a  country 
must  be  obtained  before  we  can  accurately  estimate 
its  area,  and  in  our  descriptions  we  must  notice  its 
boundaries;  England,  for  instance^  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  EngUsh  Channel,  on  the  east  by  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  north  by  Scotland,  on  the  west  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  St  George's  Channel :  in  mapping  a  country  or 
an  estate,  it  is  necessary  thar  we  should  remark  on  the 
boundary  lines,  where  it  touches  or  comes  in  contact  with 
the  adjoining  lands  not  comprised  in  our  survey  :  from 
an  accurate  tnap  of  England  and  Wales,  with  its  outline 
properly  defined,  the  area  was  computed  to  be  57,960 
square  miles. 

The  term  England  is  derived  probably  from  its  trian- 
gular form :  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  a  line  drawn  from 
the  South  Foreland  in  Kent  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cora- 
wall  ;  the  eastern  side,  by  a  line  drawn  fitmi  Berwick  to 
the  South  Foreland,  and  the  western  or  longest  side^  by  a 
line  drawn  fit>m  Berwick  to  the  Land's  End.  In  the 
maps  which  were  drawn  during  the  last  century  there 
was  no  approach  to  the  accurate  form  of  either  England 
or  Wales,  nor  was  there  any  attempt  made  by  the  surveyors 
of  that  time  to  exhibit  the  rising  ground,  mountain  chains, 
or  principal  features  of  the  country.  From  such  inac- 
curate surveys  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  differences 
which  appear  in  the  various  calculations  of  the  area  which 
have  been  made.  Sir  William  Petty  estimates  the  area 
of  England  and  Wales  at  28,000,000  acres,  Gregory  King 
S9,000/XX),  Dr.  Halley  39,938,500,  Arthur  Young 
46,916,000,  Dr.  Beeke  38,498,578,  and  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
at  36,999,680 ;  the  latter  is  much  nearer  the  truth,  as  the 
statute  acres  he  has  given  were  deduced  from  the  aggregate 
measurements  of  the  several  counties  in  England  and 
Wales :  of  these  Wales  comprises  4,752,000,  and  Engisod  32,247,680  acres.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  boundaries  of  all  kingdoms  and  states  should  be  dearly  d^ned ; 
before  this  ii  done,  or  an  outline  of  their  coasts  or  form  \b  obtained,  it  is  not  possible  to 
compute  their  area,  or  to  lay  down  a  system  of  taxation  or  rates  that  the  inhabitants  should 
contribute  to  the  state.  The  boundaries  which  relate  to  a  district  should  also  be  well 
defined,  as  should  those  which  nature  has  prescribed,  as  the  basin  or  valley  drained  by  a 
particular  river :  sufiScient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  part  of  the  sulqect  of  map- 
ping, for  all  rivers  have  a  limit  or  boundary,  in  their  drainage  of  the  superfluous  waters,  and 
the  high  ground  from  which  they  draw  their  supply  is  capable  of  being  defined  and  having 
its  outline  established.  In  making  the  surveys  for  the  parishes  throughout  England  this 
might  have  been  attended  to^  and  the  information  conveyed  would  then  have  been  invaluaUe 
to  the  engineer  in  all  his  future  surveys,  and  to  the  government  in  eontroUing  him. 

Of  areas  and  solids  it  is  not  neeessary  to  say  any  more  o£  thmr  boundaries  than  that  the 
lines  and  surfiuses  which  contain  them  are  so  mlled ;  as,  for  example^  A  B  is  the  boundary 
of  the  straight  line,  &c. 

L  M  N  is  the  boundary  line  of  the  half  circle,  as  K  is  that  of  the  whole  flgpure  I« 

P  Q  R  are  the  boundaries  of  the  quarter  circle,  and  R  is  that  of  the  segment  cut  off  S. 

When  the  curved  line  of  a  segment  is  less  than  half  the  cireumferenee,  as  at  R,  it  is  the 
small  segment. 

Hie  boundaries  of  a  sector  are  TV X,  the  radius  or  lines  TV  and  TX  comprising  a 
part  of  the  external  circumference. 
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a  portion  of  n  iplme,  h  that  indioatcd  at 
C  in  tbe  two  balTo,  A,  A. 

The  globe  ii  dindcd  into  fire  wtua  by  tbe  two  tropin 
■nd  the  two  polar  ordea;  that  nKOpcucd  belwcei  the 
tropia  ii  oall«l  tb«  torrid,  iti  brewlth  being  1T°,  or  twice 
the  nin'i  greateat  dedination ;  thia  it  dinded  into  two 
equal  puti  b;  tbe  equMor.  That  lone  mcludtd  between 
the  tK^io  of  Caneer  and  the  arctic  eirde  ii  ealied  the 
north  temperate  lon^  and  that  between  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  and  tb«  autarctiB  oircla  the  Kratta  tempenle 
loiwi  <aohofth«earainbnadtfa43°;  that  portion  com- 
priaed  bttwecm  the  aretio  drde  and  tba  north  pole  ii  the 
north  frigid  (one,  and  that  between  tbe  antaretie  circle 
and  uath  pole  tba  louth  fligid  aoae. 

nib  diTiaion  of  tbe  earth  into  toaia  probabif  ame 
from  the  dlfiereiKe  obaerted  in  the  temperature,  which  ii 
higher  in  the  equatorial  regioQi  than  in  any  other  part  of  ., 
the  earth,  in  conae^uence  of  the  nm's  ray i  being  more 
direct ;  to  crarj  pomt  of  the  eaitb'a  nir&ce  whose  lenith 
lice  between  the  tropica,  the  aun  ia  lertieal  twice  in  the 
year  i  in  tbe  polar  r^oni  the  temperature  is  lowest,  in 
oonKquHue  of  the  obliquity  with  which  tbe  lun's  ra;i 
&I1,  and  the  length  of  the  winter  night.  In  tbe  countries 
■ituated  between  thew  two  r^iona  there  ia  a  medium 
tempeiature,  increasing  at  tbe  aenith  approachea  the 
nearer  of  the  two  tn^ica,  and  dimlniahing  aa  it  approaebei 
the  nearer  of  tbe  polar  dreleai 

Zonea  are  KHnetimei  irregular,  aa  N  oo  the  globe  Y, 
tbewidthtofOQandPR  bong  diflerent. 

Sua  lODe  OD  the  globe  T,  aa  ia  V  on  that  of  X. 

fbuwaieof  TatuMiifiinii,ai  thoaeof  A,B,  bti'<  f-  •"- 
figure  hanng  nipetfleial  o 

The  nirTeyor  of  land  di 

Iba  boundariea  and  auperfiirial  ooMent  of  any  portion  o 
the  eartb'i  nirfiuc  (  the  ol^ect  bong  la  aaoatain  thi 
— — '  -*  a  angle  field,  ot  tbe  rdatiTe  diatanoea  an< 


are  reduced  to  the  ume 
le  that  aa  corn  growa  »er- 
be  produced  on  the  liant 
area  which  iti  base 
...  -lot  boriunlal,  they 
multiplied  by  the  coaiDea  of  their  leipeetiTe 
u  to  the  horiion.  When  a  country  ia  aurieyed, 
or  a  large  geometrical  map  ia  to  be  formed,  it  ia  neceanry 
to  have  n^ard  to  the  earth'i  eurrature  and  many  otbcr 

It*HiignipUe  plamt,  aa  abown  at  D,  are  made  uae  of  to 
eihiUt  tbe  foundationc  (^  the  walla  of  a  building,  or  the 
arnnnmaita  of  the  aereral  dlvintHia  i»  compartmenta. 


■1  dlvintHia  ot  compartmenta. 
lua  term,  derived  from  the  Gre^  tignifies  a  twxU, 
and  the  drawing  of  it :  in  architaetun  it  usually  indicaiea 
the  ground  plan,  as  of  a  fortreaa,  garden,  or  building : 
when  either  of  thae  are  laid  down  properly  to  a  acJe, 


quantity 

regard 


.ybee 


An  orliegTaptie  pbm  ihoin  the  extent  is  irell  u  elers- 
tioD  of  the  aevtrsl  portiotu  of  the  building. 

A  Htne^rr^Me  jian  nprntnta  tbe  whole  in  penpcctlTK 

Vitruiiiu  infomu  lu  that  ucbitccture  dependi  on  fit- 
Dcsa  fJxA  kTTmn^eiDent,  uul  kIso  on  proportian,  tmifbnnitj, 
coniutenej,  ud  economr ;  tbe  Bnt  reUt«  tn  the  nice 
■lUiutment  of  the  dimenuona  of  tbe  Mieral  parts  to  the 
whole,  aa  well  aa  to  their  lue.  Ordinalim  U  tbe  word 
we  have  tendered  into  Stneaa,  and  in  it  ia  compriaed  the 
termi  we  are  now  using.  »  Ichnc^rapbj,  Orthof^raphy, 
and  Scenographj ;  aa  the  fint  relaiiea  to  the  plan  dnwn 
geometricallf,  >o  does  the  second  to  tbe  deration;  the 
uat  eibibiti  tbe  front  and  receding  aide  properly  abadowed, 
the  line*  being  drawn  to  their  proper  Taniahing  poiDla. 
After  (Uch  ■  description  M  ■>  contained  in  the  author 
■bore  cited,  it  is  not  posuble  to  &ncy  that  the  Romam 
were  unaciuainted  witb  our  method  of  malt  ipg  design^ 
and  particularly  when  be  tiirther  obserrca  that  the  three 
ijrstcnu  of  preparing  them  are  tbe  result  of  Aomglit  and 
ixtrmHim,  the  first  being  an  effort  of  the  mind,  eicr  in- 

■n  obiect,  whilst  tbe  other  u  the  effect  of  this  effort,  whicb 
showi  a  new  light  on  things  the  most  recondite,  wd  pro- 
duces them  to  answer  the  intended  purpoae :  such  are  tbe 
ends  of  arrangement-  Proportion  ia  that  agreeable  har- 
monj  which  results  from  one  and  all  parta  agreeing 
with  each  other  and  tbe  whole ;  unifbnnitr  is  the  pant; 
or  likeness  of  tbe  parts  to  one  another :  oiTuistettej  is 
the  result  found  when  the  work  exhibits  a  suitable  dctul, 
and  ecooomj  ia  the  due  and  proper  application  of  the 
means  afforded,  and  prudently  employing  it.  Ilie  lecond 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  YitruTius  should  be  studied 
by  all  who  are  desirous  of  beeotniog  cItII  engineera- 

Of  diffrrtnl  lUa  or  lilualiintM  of  pbata  vtCA  rrsard  to 
tA*  Aorum,  which  is  said  to  be  either  ttniiNt  or  ratiomili 
the  first  is  a  plane  whicb  is  a  tangent  to  the  earth's  suriStee 
at  the  plue  of  the  spectator,  extended  on  all  ndes  till  it 
ia  bounded  by  tbe  sky  j  the  latter  is  a  plane,  parallel  to 
tbe  former,  Init  passing  tbrouKb  tbe  centre  of  tbe  earth. 
IlMse  two  terms  are  only  relative,  as  they  vary  with  tbe 
spectator's  position ;  for  when  his  eye  is  in  the  plane  of  the 
•ennble  borison  he  can  only  see  what  is  above  it,  but  when 
it  ia  rused  above  the  boriion  he  can  observe  what  is  benoUb 
it.  llie  sflutUc  borison  is  tberelbi«  properly  defined  to 
be  tbe  conical  lurfiiee  which  has  its  apex  in  the  eye  of 
tbe  spectator,  and  embraces  the  portion  of  the  earth  over 
whicb  the  eye  can  reach  \  the  visual  rays,  which  are  tan- 
gents to  the  earth,  are  situated  in  this  aur&ce,  and  point 
below  the  true  sensible  horisoa,  or  the  rational  borison 
which  is  parallel  to  it  {  and  the  angle  i 

horiioo  is  termed  its  dip  or  diprettum,  and  which  ia  easily  cMimated  from  the  known  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  and  tbe  height  of  the  eye  above  its  surfiiee.  An  inclined  plane  is  that 
which  is  neither  borisontal  nor  vfrtical,  but  which  alopea  on  the  borison,  as  tha  rliff  at  D. 

A  may  be  considered  the  true  level  or  the  sur&ce  of  the  waters  i  B  is  the  borisontal  plane 
parallel  with  A;  C  is  a  vertical  plsne  perpendicular  to  A,  oi  parallel  to  the  plummet  let  bll 
at  &1   D  may  be  called  an  inclined  plane. 

Of  SinettTioigmlt,  and  Seamli. — llie  MDS  of  any  aro  ofacinle  ii  tbe  Mrai^t  line  drawn 
from  one  extremity  of  tbe  arc  perpendicular  to  tbe  radium  p— ing  thnnigh  the  other  ex- 
tremity. Tht  sine  of  an  arc  ia  the  half  of  the  chord  of  tbe  double  are.  Ttn  tangent  to  ■ 
curve  is  a  straight  line  which  meeta  or  touches  the  curve  without  intcraecting  it ;  the 
arc  and  its  tangent  have  always  a  certun  relatiotl  to  each  other,  and  what  the  one  i> 
given  in  parts  of  the  radius,  the  other  can  always  be  computed  by  means  of  an  inHnite 
series;  the  Arabians  were  tbe  first  to  introduoe  tangenta  into  trigMtometry,  and  which 
important  service  in  simpli^ing  many  caloulMions.      The  secant  ia  a  strai^t  line 


visual  ray  makca  with  the  plane  of  the 
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cotine  and  ths  ndjiu,  btooa  if  th*  radiiu  be  Ukcn  m  tmit.  Iha  ■ 
Iha  coune.      Tbe  Goaecant  aod  ooainc  i*  the  oonpleiiwiit  of  *B  tn^i 

Tbe  lida  at  tlw  trungla  ABC  are  lina, 
beouw  it!  lids  are  endoHd  m  tbe  tiiclt 
E  F  G  B  D,  which  bu  tor  ita  nuliiu  one  of  tba 
■ids  A. 

A  tangent  ia  a  right  kliw  which  iaili  peipo^ 
dicularly  on  thi  end  ot  the  radius,  wliera  it 
toucha  the  circle,*)  HF:  A  H  U  a  Meant. 

lb  traa  a  IJM  or  OMffiptrt  at  tin  fnmd, 
the  engineer  i>  prorided  with  Mavea  or  rodi  of 
Tirinu  length!  which  etuible  him  to  itatioD 
Ibe  holder  at  tDj  paitienlar  point  where  the 
obBerratioa  ij  required  to  be  oiade ;  auch  a  itaflT 
oi  piquet  i>  nude  uaa  o(  with  Tarioiu  dericea  on 
tbe  point,  to  set  out  a  straight  line  through  anj 
diMrict  that  ia  to  be  (unejed.  An;  one  ita- 
tioncd  at  either  of  the  extremitiea  of  the  line 
A  D  could  direet  othen  at  the  intennediate 
atatioTu  F,C,H,B.E,  to  plant  their  rodi  in  the 

the  base  or  diagonal  of  a  figure,  from  which  thfl 
couatry  around  ii  w  be  mapp«l  or  levelled. 

Sonietimca  tbeac  piquets  have  placed  upon 
ihem  boards,  either  coloured  or  pierced  wilb 
hales,  or  with  curred  topi,  wbicb  eoable  them 
to  be  more  readJl;  distinguished. 

Tbe  navea  made  use  of  tor  leieUing  baTa  ■ 


diTided  in  their  height  into  hundrediht  of  a  fbot, 
and  are  alternately  coloured  blaeli  and  white  i 
iht  line*  denotiru  the  tenths  are  drawn  through 
the  whole  breadth,  and  eimy  \  and  |  firat  ii 
fiirther  distinguished  b;  one  or  two  conspicuotis 

Sawller  stumps  or  pins  are  made  use  <£  to 
mark  out  the  line  or  figure  alter  the  lurrej  is 
eommenced  ;  Q  is  a  farm  made  use  oT  for  one 
description  of  marks,  and  P  for  another. 

When  the  eicaTator  commences  his  labour, 
he  is  geneiall]' instructed  to  leaye  witnesses  of  his 
work  in  tbe  sbiqie  of  small  cone*  of  earth,  by 
which  the  depth  of  his  excawation  can  always  be 
obtained.  B  is  the  natural  and  original  level  al 
the  man  A.  At  ereiy  extreme  height  as  well  u 
depth,  these  marks  tbould  be  left  tor  the  engineer 
to  make  his  surrey  when  he  is  desirousof  Terily. 
ingthequantity  of  earth  which  has  been  temoTed, 

bole  made  in  the  ground  that  is  to  be  measured, 
and  not  the  earth  removed,  and  when  great 
depths  are  taken  out,  allowances  in  price  are 
made  accordingly ;  in  large  excaTailona  the 
workmen  are  usually  distributed  in  gangs  ;  one 
digs,  another  fills,  and  a  third  wheels  the  earth 
away  :  when  the  dirfanrr  exceeds  twenty  yards, 
a  fiflirth  man  is  employed,  a  stage  being  con- 
sidered that  distance.  Tbe  Cm  man,  who  has 
to  wheel  the  earth  out  of  tbe  work,  generally  has 
an  inclined  plane  tu  mount,  whilst  the  second 
runs  hig  barrow  along  level  ground  \  when  this 
is  the  case,  the  stage  or  run  u  limited  to  a  leu 
distance,  and  when  tbe  level  is  an  inclined  plane, 
then  the  run  is  extended  to  twenty-live  yards. 
There  is  a  oonuderable  advantage  obtained  in 
dividing  the  moving  of  earth  into  separate  atages, 
but  tbe  engineer  who  has  the  direction  of  the 
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work  should  always  set  them  out  proportionably,  which  sometimes  is  rather  a  difficult 
task  to  perform.  As  the  excavation  proceeds  it  should  be  measured,  as  it  is  expedient 
that  this  should  be  done  before  any  of  the  marks  are  obliterated  or  destroyed,  which  they  are 
constantly  subject  to»  particularly  where  horses  and  carts  are  employed  in  any  great  numbers. 

Bidea^  Siffhi  Fans»,  ^e.  —  Rulea  are  required  of  different 
lengths  and  thicknesses,  with  straight  and  bevelled  edges,  a 

either  to  draw  lines  on  paper  in  pencil  or  with  ink ;  but    f— "" 
when  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  ground,  it  may  be  done    ^^ 
more  readily  by  stretching  a  lin^  as  at  C,  from  one  stump 
to  another. 

Plarand  RvU$,  —  There  are  several  kinds  in  use ;  the 
best  consists  of  a  single  rule  with  an  axis,  carrying  two 
small  rollers  fixed  at  each  esctremity :  these  must  be 
made  of  precisely  equal  diametors,  and  should  be  as  fitf 
apart  as  the  length  of  the  rule  will  {>ermit :  an  instru- 
ment rolling  on  two  such  wheels  will  be  moved  parallel 
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to  any  position  it  was  first  placed  in,  and  consequently  parallels  to  any  line  to  which 
its  edge  is  set  may  be  drawn.  The  ed^^  of  the  wheels  are  grooved  very  truly,  to  prevent 
them  from  slipping  instead  of  rolling,  which  would  a£fect  the  parallelism. 

The  second  variety  consists  of  two  plain  rules  connected  by  two  equal  pieces  of  brastf 
turning  on  centres,  and  these  must  be  truly  parallel,  so  that  in  every  position  the  four 
centres  of  motion  may  form  a  parallelogram:  when  used,  the  edge  of  one  being  set 
to  any  lin^  the  other  rule  must  be  firmly  held  down  by  the  hand,  and  the  first  moved 
till  the  same  edge  is  brought  to  where  the  required  parallel  to  the  ^ven  line  is  to  be 
drawn.     The  &ces  of  these  rules  are  generally  provided  with  scales. 

£,  D,  or  any  other  very  long  lin^  may  be  accurately  set 
out  by  means  ci  piquets  placed  at  short  distances,  and 
making  use  of  an  instrument  with  an  eye-hole,  as  at  B,  H, 
and  which  is  made  to  traverse  along  the  line,  and  having 
attached  to  this  instrument  a  plummet  so  that  its  per- 
pendicular naay  always  be  maintained ;  parallel  lines  may 
afterwards  be  drawn  in  any  number.  Take  also  the  shortest 
distance  between  the  point  A  and  the  given  line  D  £,  by 
placing  one  foot  ci  the  compasses  on  the  poiqt  A,  and 
describing  with  the  other  an  arc  which  shall  touch  the 
given  line  D  E  in  the  pohit  F,  than  the  interval  A  F  will 
be  the  shortest  distance  from  the  point  A ;  then  with  the 
same  cUstance,  firom  the  point  G,  strike  a  similar  curve,  and 
lines  may  be  thus  drawn  or  set  out  parallel  to  each  other. 

To  draw  through  the  point  A  a  line  parallel  to  K  I, 
first  draw  from  the  point  A  the  line  A  K,  till  it  touches 
the  right  line  K  I  in  any  point  K;  firom  this  point  A, 
and  with  any  radius  as  O  P,  describe  the  arc  O  P,  then 
with  the  same  radius  firom  A  strike  the  arc  Q,  N,  and  by 
setting  off  the  same  angle  from  N  to  Q,  as  that  of  O  P, 
and  then  through  Q,  drawmg  the  line  A  Q,  we  have  the 
parallel  line  required. 

Another  meuiod  may  be  pursued  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes :  af^er  a  straight  ed^e  is  laid  down,  points  may  be 
marked  at  the  required  distance,  through  which  the  line 
may  be  afterwards  traced. 

If  through  the  piquet  Q  a  line  parallel  to  the  railing 
B  S  is  to  be  drawn,  and  you  then  place  two  piquets  at  B, 
S,  and  with  the  same  length  of  cord  strike  two  portions  of 
a  circle,  as  at  Q,  T,  a  line  drawn  through  two  other  pi- 
quets placed  at  the  extremity  of  this  radius  will  be  at 
once  equally  distant  from  the  railing  and  parallel  with  it. 

Perpendiathr  limea  are  those  placed  upon  another  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  adjacent  angles  formed  by  their 
intersections  are  equal,  and  consequently  each  is  a  right 
angle.  A  straight  line  is  perpendicular  to  a  curve  at  a 
given  point,  when  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  that  point,  in  which  case  it  is  sometimes  called,  a 
normai  to  that  curve. 

A  straight  line  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane  when  it  is  at  right  angles  with  every  straight 
line  in  the  plane  passing  through  the  point  of  intersection :  a  plane  is  perpendicular  to  a 
plane,  when  any  straight  line  in  the  first,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  common  in- 
tersection of  the  two  planes,  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  second  plane. 
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To  draw  a  pefpemdiemiar  at  the  emd  of  a  Km  :  place  one 
foot  of  the  compaaees  in  the  point  A,  and  the  other  in  the 
point  C ;  then  from  C  as  a  centre,  and  with  the  radius  C  A, 
describe  the  arc  DAE;  from  the  point  F,  where  the  circle 
cuts  the  right  line  A  B,  draw  a  line  through  the  point  C 
till  it  cuts  D  A  £  in  G  :  a  right  line  drawn  frcMn  the  point 
A  to  the  point  G  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  A  B. 
When  the  perpendicular  is  to  be  raised  in  the  middle  of  a 
line,  or  let  fidl  finom  I  and  K,  equally  distant  from  H, 
strike  curves  intersecting  at  N  and  O,  and  a  line  drawn 
through  these  points  of  intersection  will  be  the  right  line 
or  perpendiculw  required. 

Should  the  point  not  be  in  the  middle,  as  is  the  case  at 
X,  on  the  line  YZ,  the  points  1  and  2  must  be  set  out  at 
equal  distances  from  it,  and  then  arcs  of  intersection  struck. 

Or  if  it  should  be  required  to  drop  a  perpendicular  to 
the  line  Q  R,  from  a  point  situated  at  P,  then  from  P  as  a 
centre  strike  the  cunre  ST,  and  where  it  crosses  the  line 
Q  R,  with  the  same  radius  form  the  intersecting  curves  at 
V,  and  draw  the  line  P  V,  which  will  be  the  perpendicular 
required. 

Seak  is  a  term  applied  to  a  mathematical  instrument, 
containing  an  assemblage  oi  lines  and  figures,  by  means  of 
which  certain  prq^rtional  quantities  can  be  taken;  in 
mensuration  it  signifies  a  line  or  rule  of  a  definite  length, 
divided  into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts,  and  is  used  for 
measuring  other  linear  magnitudes.  An  ordinary  scale  is 
usually  set  out  bv  stepping  the  compasses  along  a  given 
line^  very  lightly  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  the  distance 
betweoi  the  points  being  previously  determined  on.  Some- 
times it  is  required  to  find  out  the  scale  by  dividing  the 
^ven  line  into  a  oertun  number  of  parts,  and  considerable 
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nicety  is  necessary  accurately  to  perform  this :  practice  alone  can  effect  it. 

To  construct  a  scale,  considerable  care  is  requisite  that  all  the  portions  or  divisions  may 
be  set  out  equally  :  to  form  one  of  80  feet  for      ^  g^      „      -     _^  ^^     _y 
instance*  it  is  only  required  to  step  the  com-  ^ 

passes  so  many  times  along  the  line ;  or  after  10  ^ 

feet  have  been  set  out  at  one  end,  to  take  its 
extent,  and  then  set  out  the  remaining  80  feet. 
But  when  it  is  required  to  make  a  scsle  of  140 
feet  upon  a  given  line,  as  G  H«  then  it  is  better 
frxnn  G  as  a  centre,  first  to  strike  the  arc  H  S, 
and  from  H  as  a  centre  the  are  G  O,  and  then 
drawing  the  lines  G  B  and  H  E,  at  the  same 
angle  firom  the  line  G  H ;  these  may  be  sub- 
divided into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts ; 
then,  by  uniting  the  points  KY,  LX,  MV, 
NT,  OS,  PR,  th^  will  cross  the  line  GH,  and  leave  all  the  divisions  equaL 

When  it  is  requured  to  divide  a  long  line  into  a  consi- 
derable number  of  equal  parts,  it  is  best,  if  the  number 
will  admit  of  it,  to  resolve  it  into  two  fectors,  and  first  to 
divide  the  line  into  the  number  of  equal  parts  indicated  by 
the  snudl  fector,  then  subdivide  each  of  these  parts  into  the 
number  expressed  by  the  larger ;  thus,  in  dividing  a  line  into 
150  equal  parts,  it  is  better  to  divide  it  first  into  fifties,  and 
then  into  tens ;  it  is  advisable  always,  when  the  number  of 
divisions  is  ccmsiderable,  to  adopt  a  small  number  at  the 
oommencemmt,  and  continue  to  subdivide  them  into  the 
required  portions,  and  when  all  is  perfiyrmed,  to  verify  them 
over  the  whole  length  of  line. 

To  construct  two  scales  on  two  lines  of  unequal  length, 
as  suppose  it  is  required  to  divide  each  of  the  lines  M  N 
and  Q  R  into  ten  equal  parts ;  tak^  or  step  along  the  line 
A  K,  ten  parts,  all  equal,  but  of  any  length ;  then  from  the 
points  A  and  K  at  Uie  extremity  of  the  line,  strike  arcs 
which  intersect  at  L ;  from  thb  point  draw  lines  through  C, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  and  S ;  then  from  the  point  L,  with  M 
and  N  as  radii,  strike  arcs  which  will  cut  at  O  and  P,  and  with  O  and  R  as  radii,  other 
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arcs  cutting  at  S  and  T:  then  O P  and  S  T  will  be  the  ecales  required ;  for  as  L  A K  is  an 
equilateral  triangle,  the  subdiyirions  on  both  lines,  though  of  unequal  length,  must  be  equal. 

Or,  the  straight  line  a  b  may  first  be  divided  into  five  equal 
parts,  and  afterwards  subdivided  from  a  and 6;  an  equilateral 
triangle  may  be  set  out;  then  parallel  lines,  as  ed,  being 
drawn,  scales  of  any  length  may  be  taken  from  it,  all  equally 
divided. 

A  scale  divided  into  hundredths  is  very  useftil,  particu- 
larly where  the  chain  is  made  use  of:  ten  equal  distances 
are  set  out  by  as  many  horiiontal  lines,  then  from  B  to  L, 
the  equal  distances,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q.  are  set  out  Another 
division  is  set  out,  divided  into  tenths  or  hundredths  at  one 
end ;  on  each  horizontal  is  expressed  a  tenth  by  the  sloping 
lines;  on  the  horizontal  line  SS,  may  be  measured  two- 
tenths,  on  the  line  S3  that  of  three-tenths,  and  by  descends 
ing^  four,  five^  and  six-tenths.  Supposing,  for  instance,  it 
ia  required  to  take  off  four  chuns  thirty  links,  or  three- 
tenths,  placing  the  compasses  on  the  fourth  line  horizontal 
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of  PX,  and  extending  them  to  the  slant  line  numbered  SO,  you  have  the  dimensions  re* 
quired,  and  so  for  any  other  within  the  limit  of  the  scale*  for  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
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that  the  last  division  to  the  right  contuns  the  decimal  arrangement   A  B,  C  D,  E  F,  G  H, 
are  scales  of  the  same  length,  made  to  suit  different  measures,  as  those  used  in  other 


Fig.  804. 

countries ;  or  the  first  may  be  called  a  scale  of  tenths,  the  second  feet»  the  third  six  times 
that  scale,  and  the  fourth  six  times  that  of  the  third. 

Seaka  are  often  used  as  ratios,  or  for  drawing  lines  which  shall  be  in  relative  proportion 
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to  e«5h  other;  so  that  the  first  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  seeood  that  k  docs  to 
the  third.  A  third  proportional  is  required 
to  the  lines  AB  and  C D,  the  first  of  which 
is  double  the  length  of  the  latter ;  draw  any 
angle  less  than  a  right  angle,  as  E,F,G. 
Carry  the  line  A  B  from  F  to  H  on  F  G ; 
carry  CD  on  FEfirom  F  to  I,  and  draw  the 
line  IH ;  then  carry  CD  from  H  to  K  on 
the  line  towards  G;  make  LK  parallel  to 
I H,  then  I L  is  the  third  proportional  re- 
quired. 

Whm  a  fimrth  prcpOfiUmal  is  reqmrtd, 
an  angle,  as  SFV,  is  set  out  at  pleasure; 
from  the  point  F,  the  line  MN  must  be  set 
out  towards  the  point  V,  which  will  termi- 
nate at  X.  Carry  the  line  OP  on  FS, 
where  it  will  terminate  at  Y,  draw  the  line 
YX  ;  then  carry  QR  towards  V, and  it  will 
end  at  Z.  Draw  IZ  paralld  to  YX,  and 
the  lei^  Y I  will  be  the  fourth  proportional, 

as  shown. 

A  mean  proportumal,  found  between  the 
lines  AB  and  KG,  is  found  to  be  CD: 
for  example,  draw  the  line  £  P  at  pleasure, 
and  set  upon  it  the  line  AB  and  KG, 
which  will  be  found  to  terminate  at  H ; 
then  dlTide  EH  into  two  equal  parts  by 
the  point  I;  firom  this  point  as  a  centre^ 
describe  a  semicircle.  From  the  point  G, 
which  answers  to  the  length  of  the  line  A  B, 
raiae  a  perpendicular,  which  will  cut  the 
semicircle  at  K;  the  line  GK  is  the  mean 
proportional  to  the  line  AB,  CD:  or  the 
lineABistoKG,  asKGUtoCD.  Should 
it  be  required  to  find  a  mean  proportional 
to  the  lines  LM  and  OQ,  draw  the  line 
EP  at  pleasure,  and  carry  on  it  the  two 
lines  L  M,  O  Q.  Describe  a  semicircle,  and 
raise  a  perpendicular  as  before :  then  from 
£  as  a  centre,  as  with  the  radius  £  K,  de- 
scribe an  arc  K  R,  which  cuU the  line  EP  in 
S;  then  the  line  E  S  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  two  given  Unes  LM  and  O  Q ; 
that  istosay,  LMuto  ES^  as  ESis  to  Oa 

Arithmetieal  Proportion  is  when  four  mag- 
nitude are  proportionals;   A,B,C,D  may 

represent  them  numerically:  then  -p**  g 

Three  straight  Unes  are  in  harmonical 
progresnon,  when  the  first  is  to  the  third, 
as  the  dififerenoe  of  the  first  and  second  to 
the  difference  of  the  second  and  third. 
Pythagoras  is  said  first  to  have  noticed  in 
chords  of  the  same  thickness  and  tennon  the 
sounds  of  the  fifth  and  its  ocUve.  These 
lengths  are  as  1,  f,  and  L  the  first  of  w^ch 
is  to  the  third,  as  the  difference  of  the  first 
and  second  is  to  the  difference  of  the  second 

and  third.  ^  . 

If  a  mnsioal  string  is  called  CO,  and  ite 
parts  DO,  EO,  FO,  GO,  AO,  BO,  CO, 
be  in  proportion  to  one  another,  as  the  num- 
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to  the  fourth,  as  the  difference  of  the  first  and  seoond».u  to  the  difference  of  the  third  and 
fourth ;  9,  12,  16,  24,  are  such  ;  for  9  :  24  : :  3  :  8. 

Jb  trace  on  the  ffround  a  Btraigkt  line  equal  in  length  to  a  circle,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  diride  the  diameter  A  C  of  the  circle  into  eight  equal  parts,  and  prol<Miging  the  line 
to  F,  upon  which  six  of  the  divisions  are  to  be  set  out. 

Through  the  point  C,  at  right  angles,  draw  G  H,  and  from  F  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius 
FA,  describe  I A  K,  when  A  K  will  be  the  length  sought 

When  it  u  required  to  draw  a  straight  line  equal  to  a  portion  of  the  curve,  as  that  of  L; 
it  may  be  done  by  dividing  it  into  small  portions  as  shown,  set  out  from  M,  and  transferring 
them  to  a  straight  line,  as  O  P :  by  this  means,  it  may  be  performed  with  sufficioit  aocu* 
racy  lor  ordinary  purposes. 

Jb  draw  either  on  the  ffround  or  on  Tpapgr  angles  of  any  kind,  a  protractor  is  some- 
times made  use  of:  this  is  a  semicircular  limb  of  metal,  divided  into  180°,  and  subtended 
by  a  diameter,  in  the  middle  of  which  b  a  line  and  dot  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  circle,  to 
which  all  the  divisions  of  the  d^rees  radiate. 

By  this  simple  instrument  an  angle  of  any  number  of  d^^ees  may  be  set  out  by  laying 
its  straight  edge  on  a  line  previously  ruled  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  marking  off  the 
angle  required ;  lines  then  drawn  from  the  dot  or  centre  will  fully  express  it. 

When  this  instrument  is  made  use  of  for  surveying  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  formed  into  an 
entire  circle,  with  four  arms  radiating  from  the  centre.  A  circular  disk  of  glass  is  placed 
over  a  hole  in  the  centre,  on  which  two  lines  are  drawn, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles :  round  this  is  a  small 
circular  ring  of  brass,  which  carries  two  arms»  one  of 
which  has  attached  to  it  a  vernier,  which  moves  over  the 
outer  circle,  divided  into  degrees,  and  the  other  a  head, 
which  can  be  moved  round,  and  made  to  turn  a  small 
pinion  that  works  in  a  toothed  rack  round  the  outer  edge 
of  the  protractor.  The  arms  are  moved  by  this  rack 
and  pinion  entirely  round  the  whole  circumference,  and 
the  vernier  can  be  set  to  any  particular  angle.  The 
arms  are  made  to  extend  over  the  outer  rim,  and  each 
carries  a  fine  point,  which  is  pressed  down  when  the  in- 
strument is  to  be  used,  and  these  make  a  small  dot  or  hole 
in  the  paper. 

To  draw  an  angle  of  30°  on  the  line  B  C,  for  instance  at 
the  point  B,  the  demicircle  has  its  dot  or  centre  laid  at  B ; 
the  number  of  degrees  are  counted  off  from  D  to  E,  and 
then,  moving  the  protractor,  a  line  is  drawn  from  B 
through  E,  and  A  B  C  is  the  angle  required. 

Or  from  the  point  G,  oh  the  right  line  I H,  it  is  re- 
quired to  set  out  an  angle  of  90^.  Place  the  centre  of  the 
protractor  at  the  point  G,  and  its  diameter  I K  along  the 
line  IH;  then  counting  off  the  number  of  degrees,  and 
mark  the  point,  as  at  L»  remove  the  instrument,  and  draw 
the  line  G  F  through  L,  and  tLGF  will  be  the  angle 
required. 

The  same  may  be  done  by  placing  the  protractor  at  N, 
and  its  diameter  along  the  line  O  P,  and  counting  from 
this  line  O  P  on  the  circumference  of  the  protractor  144°, 
as  from  R  to  S,  draw  then  the  right  line  N  M  through  S^ 
and  the  obtuse  angle  of  144°  is  obtained. 

As  this  is  a  ri^t  angle  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  a 
line  perpendicular  to  another  to  obtain  it :  the  side  of 
a  square  nukes  an  angle  of  90°,  and  its  diagonal  one 
of45°,  orthehal£ 

The  division  of  an  angle  into  any  numb«  of  equal 
parts  is  termed  its  angular  seeticm;  and  its  trieection 
requires  the  aid  oi  solid  geometry,  being  equivalent  to 
the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation ;  the  general  division  of 
an  angle  into  any  proposed  number  of  equal  parts,  b  a 
problem  which  mathematicians  have  not  yet  solved. 

To  draw  on  a  right  line  an  angle  equal  to  any  given 
angle,  as  on  the  line  A  B,  from  the  point  A,  to  draw  an 
angle  equal  to  the  given  angle  CDE.     Place  one  fbot 
of  the  compasses  on  the  point  D,  and   strike   the   are      ^^'  ®^'* 
F  G :  with  the  same  radius,  from  the  point  A,  strike  a  similar  arc  horn  H  to  F ;  then 
take  the  height  from  F  to  G,  and  transfer  it  from  H  to  K :  draw  the  line  A  L  through 
K,  and  you  have  what  is  required. 
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When  angle*  are  to  be  let  out  upon  the  ground,  lines 
or  cords  are  made  use  of;  and  if  an  angle  of  144  degrees 
is  to  be  set  out  from  the  line  O  P,  the  centre  <^the.pro- 
tractor  must  be  placed  at  the  point  N,  or  where  the  angle 
is  required,  and  then  the  number  of  d^rees  counted  from 
R  to  S^  and  then  a  string  or  cord  attadied  to  the  point 
N  is  stretched  over  the  dirision  at  S  towards  M,  and 
O  M  is  the  angle  required.  Or,  what  would  be  the  same 
thing,  the  smaller  angleof  36^  may  be  counted  off  from  the 
base  line  towards  & 

By  the  same  means,  on  the  line  M  N,  from  the  point  O, 
an  angle  equal  to  C  D  E  may  be  drawn,  and-  so  of  other 
angles ;  but  sometimes  it  may  be  required  to  make  on  the 
cord  ST,  at  its  extremity  S,  an  angle  equal  to  P  RQ ;  we 
must  then  ftz  a  stump  or  piquet  at  the  point  R,  and 
another  at  each  of  the  points  P  and  Q,  V  and  X.  l^en, 
with  a  eord,  we  must  measure  the  distance  from  R  to  X, 
and  set  it  off  from  S  towards  Y,  and  place  a  piquet  there ; 
from  X  we  must  take  the  distance  to  V,  and  set  it  off  from 
Y  to  Z,  describing  an  are  at  Z.  Then  the  length  R  Y  isset 
off  from  the  piquet  S,  and  an  arc  described  cutting  the  other 
at  Z :  through  this  point  of  intersection  a  line  is  to  be 
stretched,  and  then  the  angle  Z  8  Y  will  equal  that  of  V  R  X. 

An  Eqmiattral  Driamjfle  upon  the  base  line  A  B  is  formed 
by  strikmg  arcs  of  a  drde^  having  the  same  radius  from 
the  points  A  and  B :  where  these  intersect  at  B^  B  C  and 
A  D  are  drawn,  and  the  figure  is  complete. 

Before  any  of  these  figures  can  be  set  out,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  straight  line  should  be  first  established,  and 
the  engineer  commences  by  marking  the  two  ends  of  the 
required  line,  by  fixing  at  each  point  a  piquet  staff.  Then 
taking  up  a  pontion  at  a  short  distance  bdind  one  of 
them,  and  closing  one  eye,  he  looks  along  the  edge  of  one 
staflf^  and  directs  his  attendant  to  place  between  the  two 
piquets  first  set  up  other  intermediate  ones  at  regular  dis- 
tances, taking  care  that  they  are  all  so  pUiced  that  they 
are  in  the  line  between  the  two  first  Thu  kind  of  ad- 
justment,  which  is  termed  boning  a  line  through,  requires 
considerable  practice  before  it  can  be  relied  upon ;  and  the 
assistant  who  follows  the  direction  of  the  engineer  must 
well  understand  the  signals  th«t  are  made  to  him  by  the 
motion  of  the  hand  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  the  difiiculty 
will  be  increased.  The  same  practice  is  adopted  in  setting 
out  a  base  or  any  other  stnught  line  when  an  instrument 
is  used ;  and  all  lines  whidi  are  to  be  measured  should  be 
preriously  set  out  in  this  manner,  for  then  those  who 
carry  the  chain  will  be  guided  in  the  right  direction,  and 
not  be  subject  to  a  deviation,  which,  whether  to  the  right 
or  left,  would  increase  the  dimensions  beyond  the  truth. 
All  disgomds  and  angles  require  the  same  precautions  to 
be  taken,  where  accuracy  is  desired.  After  a  base  line  is 
established,  perpendiculars  and  angles  may  be  raised  upon 
any  point  of  it  in  the  manner  already  described. 

In  an  hoBodei  TriattffU  the  angles  at  the  base  are  equal 
to  one  another,  and  if  the  equal  sides  are  produced,  the 
angles  upon  the  other  side  of  the  base  are  likewise  equal : 
to  set  out  such  an  angle  from  the  point  F,  with  any  radius 
greater  than  the  base  F  G,  describe  the  are  H,  and  from 
the  point  G  describe  with  the  same  radius  the  are  I,  cut-  y 
ting  each  other  at  K :  draw  FKandGK:  KGFisthe  ' 
isosceles  required.  The  isosceles  triangle,  which  has  the 
two  equal  sides  less  than  the  base,  may  be  set  out  in  a 
similar  manner,  using,  however,  from  the  points  M  and  N 
a  radius  less  than  its  length,  which  will  intersect  each 
other  at  L :  L  M  N  will  then  be  the  isosceles  required. 

A  Scalene  Triangle  may  be  formed  on  the  line  O  P  of         ^^-  *>*• 
any  required  dimension  ;  from  the  point  O  strike  the  arc  which  will  intersect  another  struek 
with  a  different  radius  from  P:    and  then  by  drawing  through  S  the  lines  OS,  PS»  the 
angle  is  formed. 
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IViangleg,  similar  and  equal  to  others,  may  he  set  out 
on  straight  lines  by  taking  the  length  of  the  base  of  the 
given  triangle,  C  £  D,  and  carrying  the  length  D  £  on  the 
line  A  B  from  A  to  F.  Then  from  the  points  A  and  F, 
and  with  the  radius  A  F,  describe  the  arcs  which  shall  cut 
each  other  at  G :  draw  the  lines  G  A,  G  F,  when  one  will 
be  like  the  other. 

If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two 
ndes  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  and  likewise  the  included 
angles  equal ;  their  other  angles  shall  be  equal  each  to  each, 
▼is.  those  to  which  the  equal  sides  are  opposite,  and  the 
base  or  third  side  of  the  one  shall  be  equal  to  the  base  or 
third  ade  of  the  other.  And  if  two  triangles  have  hoo 
angtes  of  the  one  equal  to  two  angles  of  the  other,  each  to 
each,  and  likewise  the  sides  lying  between  equal ;  their 
other  sides  shall  be  equal  each  to  each ;  vis.  those  to  which 
the  equal  angles  are  opposite,  and  the  third  angle  of  the 
one  shall  be' equal  to  the  third  angle  of  the  other. 

Ah  isoaceUa  triangU  may  be  similarly  imitated:  take 
the  length  of  the  base  LM,  and  mark  it  out  from  H  to 
N ;  then  from  the  points  H  and  N,  with  the  radius  L  K 
or  M  K,  describe  the  arcs  at  O ;  where  they  intersect  at 
P,  the  lines  H  P  and  N  P  are  to  be  drawn.  The  two 
isosceles  triangles  will  then  be  similar. 

In  an  isosceles  triangle,  if  *  straight  line  be  dropped  or 
drawn  from  the  vertex  to  any  point  in  the  base,  or  in  the 
'base  produced ;  the  square  of  this  straight  line  shall  be 
less  or  greater  than  the  square  of  either  of  the  two  sides, 
by  the  rectangle  under  the  segments  of  the  base,  or  of  the 
base  produoeoL 

2^  tcakne  iriangb  X  YZ  may  be  set  out  at  STQ  in  a 
similar  way ;  and  either  of  these  operations  may  be  per- 
formed on  the  ground  by  means  of  cords  and  piquets. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  triangle,  the  square  of  the 
side  which  is  opposite  to  any  given  angle  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  squares  of  the  sides  containing  that  angle,  by 
twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either  of  those  sides,  and 
that  part  of  it  which  is  intercepted  between  the  perpendicular 
let  fidl  upon  it  from  the  opposite  angle  and  the  given 
angle;  greater  when  the  given  angle  is  greater  than  a 
right  angle,  and  less  when  it  is  less. 

In  every  triangle  the  squares  of  the  two  sides  are  together 
double  of  the  squares  of  half  the  base,  and  of  the  straight 
line  which  is  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  bisection  of  the 
base :  every  triangle  is  a  mean  proportional  between  two 
rectangles,  the  sides  of  which  are  equal  to  the  semi-peri- 
meter of  the  triangle  and  the  excesses  of  the  semi-perimeter 
above  the  three  ndes. 

T\>  draw  a  triangU  similar  to  another,  dther  with  or 
without  a  scale,  as  that  shown  at  ABC,  the  side  AB 
measuring  90  feet,  the  nde  A  C  70,  and  B  C  4S,  nuike 
a  scale  of  any  convenient  length,  divided  into  feet,  and  then 
draw' a  similar  triangle,  using  for  radius  the  •  dimensions 
taken  from  the  scale ;  by  this  means  the  figure  may  be 
enlarged  or  reduced  according  to  pleasure,  or  to  the  di- 
mensions determined  by  the  divisions  of  the  scale.  In  the 
present  example^  70  feet  radius  taken  from  the  scale  is  made 
to  cut  that  of  42 :  the  two  centres,  being  F  and  H,  also 
set  out  at  90  feet  distance  on  the  base  line  G  from  the 
same  scale. 

It  must  iqipear  evident,  if  we  nuke  the  three  angles  of 
the  one  triangle  equal  to  those  of  the  other,  whatever  may 
be  the  diiTeraice  of  ^e  sise,  their  shape  will  be  sfanilar ;  we 
may  in  one  instance  use  a  scale  where  each  minute  of  a 

d^ree  is  an  ipch,  and  in  the  other  a  foot ;  still  if  we  employ  the  same  scale  to  each  by 
which  it  was  set  out,  the  area  or  content  will  be  the  same. 

In  doubling  or  quadrupling  the  contents  of  a  figure^  it  is  only*  necassary  to  prepare  cor- 
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rectly  the  scales  by  which  they  way  be  set  out ;  hrreguhur  ferns  may  always  be  cut  up 
into  squares  or  triangles,  and  master  lines  may  be  drawn  ^ 

generally  firom  the  extreme  points  upon  which  the  out* 
lines  may  be  constructed. 

The  triangle  TRS  may  b^  enlarged  to  TPG  in  a  si- 
milar manner,  or  without  a  scaler  by  taking  care  to  make 
their  angles  correspond. 

A  Square  may  be  ocmstnxcted  on  the  tine  A  B,  by  setting 
out  first  the  length  of  its  side  from  A  to  C,  and  then  using 
these  points  for  radii,  striking  two  arcs  which  will  cross 
each  other  at  F.  Then  divide  the  line  F  A  in  P ;  set  off 
the  distance  F  P  towards  H  and  G  on  the  aros  struck  from 
A  and  C ;  then  draw  AG,  CH,  and  GH,  and  the  Ibuf 
sides  will  be  equaL 

A  square  may  easily  be  set  out  by  means  of  the  pro- 
tractor, whose  diameter  being  laid  on  the  line  IK,  the 
perpendicular  L I  can  be  marked  out :  then  from  I  as  a 
centre,  and  L  as  a  centre,  strike  the  arcs  NO,  MO;  unite 
K  O,  L  O,  and  the  square  is  formed. 

Every  rectilineal  figure  may  be  divided  into  triangles, 
and  every  triangle  being  equal  to  half  the  rectangle  under 
its  base  and  altitude,  contains  half  as  many  aquare  umi»  as 
is  denoted  by  the  products  of  the  numbers  which  express 
how  often  the  corresponding  unit  is  contained  in  its  base 
and  altitude.  Suppose  the  linear  unit  to  be  a  foot,  and  it 
is  required  to  find  how  many  square  feet  there  are  in  «  tri* 
angle  whose  altitude  and  base  are  10  feet,  the  rectangle 
of  the  ndes  of  which  is  100  feet;  therefore  the  triangle 
eontains  half  that  area,  or  50  fiwt.  It  is  on  this  aecoust 
we  say  that  a  rectangle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base 
and  altitude ;  a  triangle  to  half  the  product  of  its  base  and 
altitude. 

l^e  length  of  a  line  or  a  side  is  the  linear  units  it  eon* 
tains  r  the  area  or  superfides  is  the  number  of  square  units 
on  its  surfiuse.  A  square  whose  side  is  SS  yards  long  ia 
the  tenth  part  of  an  acre,  therefore  9S  x  23  x  10^4840 
square  yards,  which  is  the  magnitude  of  the  statute  acre, 
llie  chain  employed  to  measure  land  is  of  thu  length,  so 
that  10  square  cludns  make  an  acre.  In  Irdland  ISl  Irish 
acres  are  equal  to  196  English,  and  48  Scotch  are  equal  to 
61  English,  and  in  France  40*466  acres  are  equivalent  to 
1000  English  acres. 

In  setting  out  any  given  area  the  simplest  method  is  to 
resolve  the  whole  either  into  squares  or  triangles ;  in  the 
figure  the  radius  represented  is  88  yards;  it  is  evident 
we  should  have  an  area  of  the  tenth  of  an  acre  within  the 
square  A  G  H  C,  and  the  sqnare  root  of  4840  woifld  give  us 
the  length  of  the  side  that  would  contain  the  acre,  which  is 
10  chams  or  820  yards. 

l%e  ParaBdogram  ABCF  may  be  also  set  out  in  a 
similar  manner,  using  for  radius  the  length  of  their 
respective  sides,  and  through  the  points  of  inteneotion 
drawing  the  lines  which  are  to  bound  tiie  figure. 

Trapezoids  may  be  made  either  larger  or  smaller  tlmn 
others,  as  well  as  similar,  by  dividing  them  first  into  tri- 
angles by  the  diagonals  MK  and  GP,  and  then  taking 
care  that  the  angles  are  made  equal.  At  the  point  G,  on 
the  side  G  P,  the  angle  P  G  Q  is  made  equal  to  the  angle 
KM  I,  and  at  the  point  P  the  angle  GPR  is  made 
equal  to  M  K  I.  Then  the  triangle  S  P  G  is  umilar  to 
I  KM,  and  the  trapezoid  SPHG  is  similar  to  that  of  IKML. 
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To  draw  a  triangle 
that  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  circle^  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  a  line  equal  to  the  eifemn- 


ferenoe,  and  at  one  end  to  erect  a  perpendicular  equal  to  Tadius»  and  then  to  vnhe  this  rigM 
angle  by  drawing  an  hypotenuse. 

Tlie  area  of  a  cifde  being  equal  to  half  the  product  of  the  radius  and  the  eiremn- 
ference,  and  the  area  of  the  triangle  being  equal  to  half  the  product  of  its  height  w^ 
base,  the  surfiioe  or  area  of  a  triangle  so  eonstroeted  and  tiiat  «f  the  eirde  must  be  equai 
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tagom  A  is  drawn  by  describing  a  circle  from  the  point  B  of 
the  given  sise :  tlien  from  the  centre  B  draw  the  two  diameters 
C  D  and  £  F  at  right  angles,  and  from  the  point  G,  which 
b  half  the  radius  of  £  £  describe  the  are  C  H;  the  length 
CH  will  be  the  side  of  the  pentagon,  which  may  be .trsced 
round  the  circle. 

To  inscribe  a  regular  pentagon  within  a  circle,  divide  the 
radius  B  F  medially  in  the  point  H,  so  that  B  H  may  be 
the  greater  s^ment :  draw  the  radius  B  C,  at  right  angln  to 
BF,  and  join  CH:  then  becauM  the  square  of  C  H  is  greater 
than  the  square  B  H  by  the  square  of  the  ndius  C  B,  and 
that  BH  is  the  side  of  the  imcribed  decagon,  C  H  is  the 
aide  of  the  inscribed  pentagon.  Therefore  a  chord  equal  to 
C  H  will  subtend  a  fifth  part  of  the  dxvumference,  and  if 
the  circumference  be  divided  into  five  parts  with  chords,  each 
equal  to  C  H,  a  regular  pentagon  will  be  inscribed.  To  In- 
scribe a  regular  &cagon,  divida  the  radius  medially,  and 
divide  the  circumference  into  ten  parts  with  chords  each 
equal  to  the  greater  segment  of  the  radius  1o  divided. 

7^  Hexagon  has  its  ttdes  equal  to  its  radius,  and  is  made 
up  by  six  equilateral  triangles ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
which  contains  it,  when  cut  by  a  perpendicular  passing 
through  the  centre,  forms  right  anglea  with  the  two  sides  it 
touches. 

T%»  Heptagon  M.  On  a  circle  of  any  given  diameter  fix  the 
point  N:  with  the  radius  NO  describe  the  are  POQ»  and 
draw  the  chord  line  PQ ;  the  half  of  this  chord  irill  be  the 
side  of  the  figure  required. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  na  exact  rule  iift  setting 
out  this  figure,  and  we  can  only  inscribe  it  within  a  circle 
approximatively.  lliis  is  sometimes  done  by  continuing  the 
series  4»  8,  1(»,  &c,  which  represents  the  number  of  parts 
into  which  the  circumlcraice  may  be  divided  by  continued 
bisections,  until  a  number  be  fi>und  which  is  greater  or  less 
by  1  than  a  multiple  of  7.  64  is  such  a  number,  being 
greater  by  I  than  9x7.  Now,  if  the  cirawiiftrenee  be 
divided  into  64  parts,  and  an  arc  be  taken  equal  to  9  of 
those  parts,  which  is  less  than  a  seventh  part  of  the  circum- 
ference by  a  seventh  part,  the  error  may  be  made  up  by  a 
little  calculation,  and  the  side  obtained  near  enough  fi>r 
most  practical  purposes. 

The  Octagon  S.  Describe  a  circle,  and  draw  the  two 
diameters  VX  and  YZ  at  right  angles  through  its  centre; 
then  divide  one  quarter  of  its  circumfierence  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

The  octagon  may  also  be  set  out  by  two  squares,  so 
placed  that  their  diagonals  are  at  right  angles  with  each 
other,  and  also  by  bisecting  the  arcs  which  are  subtended 
by  the  sides  of  a  square. 

2%«  Nonagom  B.  Describe  a  circle,  and  carry  two- 
thirds  of  its  radius  nine  times  round  it. 

The  same  method  may  be  adopted  fi^r  this  figure  as  de- 
scribed fi>r  the  heptagon :  seven  times  the  arc,  which  ii  as- 
sumed as  the  seventh  of  the  circumference)  fidls  short  bat 
little  of  the  whole  cireumfisrence;  and  9  times  the  aro  by 
about  the  same,  therelbre  both  are  near  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

Any  |K>lyjgon  may  be  deoompoaed  into  triangles^  by 
drawing  straight  lines  fitnn  one  of  its  angular  points  to  each 
of  its  opposite  angles,  and  the  area  of  the  polygon  is  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  aU  the  component  triangles :  their  area  may 
be  fi>und  without  this  process^  which,  when  the  number  cf 
sides  is  considerable,  leads  to  some  labour ;  the  theorem  was  established  by  L*H«ilUr,  w4io 
fisund  that  the  double  of  the  surfhce  of  any  reqtilinear  figure  is  equal  to  the  sam  ef  the 
rectangles  of  its  sides,  taken  two  and  two,  exeephng  omof  multiplied  by  the  fme  ef  th4  Mm 
of  the  supplements  of  the  interior  angles  oonteined  between  each  pair  of  sides. 
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To  investigate  the  general  property  of  polygons,  ve  must 
divide  them  into  two  classes,  convex  and  concave,  the  first 
being  those  in  which  all  the  interior  angles  are  less  than  two 
right  angles,  and  the  second  those  which  have  one  or  more 
re-entering  angles.  If  we  term  those  the  interior  angles  of 
the  polygon  which  belong  to  tiie,  interior  of  the  figure, 
whether  less  or  greater  than  two  right  angles,  and  those 
exterior  angles  which  are  obtained  by  subtracting  each  in- 
terior angle  from  four  right  angles,  we  shall  have  the  two 
classes. 

The  Deeapom.  Describe  a  circle,  and  divide  the  radius 
into  two  equal  parts,  as  at  M :  from  this  point,  with  the 
radius  M  H,  mark  the  point  N;  the  distance  G  N  will  be  the 
side  of  the  decagon. 

By  a  reference  to  the  pentagon  we  have  also  the  means 
to  set  out  this  figure^  the  operation  being  nearly  the  same. 

J^  Undeeoffon.  Draw  a  circle,  and  cut  it  in  Uie  ooitre,  P, 
by  two  lines,  Q  R  and  ST,  drawn  at  right  angles  from  the 
point  R ;  with  the  radius  R  P,  mark  on  the  circumference  the 
point  V,  and  draw  the  right  line  V Q;  it  will  eut  the  radius 
PS  in  X;  the  length  PX  will  be  one  side  of  the  undeeagon. 

The  area  of  the  circle  was  computed  by  means  of  in- 
scribed and  circumscribed  polygons ;  and  of  all  plane  figures 
having  equal  perimeters,  the  circle  contains  the  greatest 
area ;  and  consequently,  of  all  plane  figures  containing  equal 
areas,  it  has  the  least  perimeter.  The  circle,  therefore^  is  a 
maximum  of  area  and  a  minimum  of  perimeter. 

The  Dodeooffon  is  formed  by  carrying  the  length  of  one 
half  the  radius  round  the  circle. 

Another  method  may  be  described  fi>r  the  setting  out  o» 
these  figures. 

On  the  line  A  B  set  out  two  equal  parts,  and  at  their  di- 

*  vision,  or  the  point  D,  elevate  the  perpendicular  line  CD; 

then  from  the  point  A,  with  the  radius  A  B,  describe  the  arc 

B  E,  which  wUl  cut  the  perpendicular  C  D  in  the  point  F. 

llien  describe  fix>m  the  point  F,  with  the  radius  FA  or 
F  B,  a  circle:  the  length  A B  carried  six  times  round  forms 
the  hexagon.  By  dividing 
B  F  into  six  equal  parts 
in  the  points  L,  M,  N,  O,  P, 
and  F,  and  fit>m  the  point 
F  taking  the  radius  FP, 
and  describing  the  are  P  Qt 
which  cuts  the  perpendicu- 
lar C  D  in  R :  firom  this  point 
R  as  a  centre,  with  the  ra- 
dius R  A,  describe  a  circle 
and  carry  the  length  AB 
seven  times  round  it,  and  it 
will  form  a  heptagon. 

To  form  an  octagon  take 
the  second  divimon  F  O  and 
work  before,  and  so  on  with 
all  the  other  figures.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  regular 
polygons  may  be  drawn  by 
increasing  the  diameters  of 
the  circles  by  one  division 
each  time,  which  will  gire 
several  points  on  the  per- 
pendicular C  D,  whenoe  cir- 
cles may  be  described  on 
which  may  be  carried  the 
line  A  B  as  many  times  as 
may  be  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  required  poly- 
gon. 
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or  DsoKUs. — For  M«  Peidagcn  diyide  360  degrees  by  5,  and 
the  quotient  gives  78  degrees  for  the  angle  in  the  oentre 
of  the  pentagon ;  then  subtract  these  78  degrees  from  180, 
the  value  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  there  remains  106 
degrees  for  the  angle  of  the  figure,  the  half  of  which,  54, 
will  be  the  angle  of  the  demi-polygon.  Then  make  at  the 
point  A  on  the  given  line  A  B  the  angle  B  A  C  of  54  degrees 
by  placing  the  centre  of  a  protractor  on  the  point  A,  and 
making  its  diameter  coincide  with  A  B :  count  54  degrees  on 
the  cireumfierence,  which  will  terminate  at  D,  and  having  re- 
moved the  protractor,  draw  from  the  point  A  through  the 
point  D  a  line  ADC,  which  will  form  an  angle  B A C  of 
54  d^rees.  The  same  process  must  be  repeatedat  the  point 
B,  the  other  extremity  of  the  given  line  A  B,  in  order  to 
dnw  the  line  B  £,  which  will  cut  A  C  in  F  and  form  a  centre, 
fit>m  which,  with  the  radius  F  A,  a  circumference  may  be  de- 
scribed, on  which,  if  we  apply  th^  line  A  B  five  times,  we 
shall  form  the  pentagon  A  G  H I B j  and  by  a  similar  method 
all  the  other  polygons. 

Mrhod  of  Dsscamiro  CimcLxs,  Ovals,  Paeabolas,  Sheal 
Lixss,  ETC.  —  The  following  table  of  fiwtors  is  sometimes  made 
use  of  to  construct  a  circle  geometrically:  suppose  e  to  be  the 
circumference  of  a  cirde^  the  diameter  of  which  is  unity,  and 
jr  the  side  of  a  square  equal  in  area  to  it,  and  let  a  be  the  area  of 

the  circle :  then  c  «  3*14159 ;  2e  «  6*28319 


^-1-57080; 


—  -0*86180 
18 

360 


360 


0*00673 


i -0*31831 

c 


'-0-63668 


114*59156  ;  x-088683;  and  0^.0-^^640, 

c 

To  daeribea  Crrcfe.— -Place  one  foot  of  the  mmpanirn  in  the 
place  where  the  centre  is  to  be^  and  with  the  radius  required 
describe  the  circle :  to  set  out  a  circle  on  the  ground^  fix  a 
piquet  or  staff  in  the  place  where  the  centre  is  to  be^  as  at  A, 
and  tie  the  end  of  a  cord  to  the  piquet  by  a  slip  knot,  so  as  to 
turn  round  easily.  Hien  to  the  other  end  of  this  cord  attach 
a  staff,  B,  at  the  distance  required  for  the  radius,  and  then 
describe  the  circle  by  stretching  the  cord  A  B  equally,  and 
bdng  careful  to  keep  the  staff  B  perfieetly  perpendicular,  and 
not  to  allow  the  cord  to  touch  the  ffround. 

3b  divide  a  C&vfe.— Divide  the  diameter  A  B  into  as  many 
parts  as  it  is  required ;  then  from  the  point  A,  with  the  length 
of  the  diameter,  describe  B  C,  and  from  the  point  B,  with  th« 
same  radius,  describe  A  C.  From  their  point  of  intersection, 
through  the  division  marked  2,  draw  the  right  line  C  D  until 
it  touches  the  circle :  the  line  A  D  will  be  one-fifth  of  the 
circumference,  the  diameter  having  been  previously  divided 
into  five  equal  parts.  By  this  means  any  cireumforenoe  may 
be  divided,  so  as  to  inscribe  any  regular  polygon,  remem- 
henag  that  we  must  always  draw  the  line  C  D  throuj^  the 
second  point  of  the  division  of  the  diameter  A  B»  whatever 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  may  be  divided  into:  to  form  an 
equilateral  triangle  it  must  be  drawn  through  both  points  of 
division. 

To  draw  a  Chrek  through  thret  given  Pointe* — It  is  necessary 
that  the  three  given  points  sboi^d  not  be  in  the  same  line. 
liet  it  be  requved  to  ^braw  a  circle  through  A.  B,  and  C  If 
on  the  ground,  take  the  distance  between  AB  with  a  cord, 
or  if  on  pi4>er  with  the  compasses,  and  describe  above  and 
below,  firom  the  points  AC,  the  arcs  D  E  and  HI,  and 
with  tiie  same  radius  fit>m  the  point  B  intersect  them :  then 
draw  lines  through  their  points  of  intersection,  and  where  they 
cross  will  be  the  centre,  from  which  a  circle  may  be  described, 
that  will  pass  through  the  three  given  points. 

This  method  of  describing  circumforences  of  circles  is  of 
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■ervioe  to  architects  and  otheri,  eoabliiig  them  to  diaeorer  the  entire  torm,  when 
of  the  figure  haa  been  destroyed. 

To  find  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  an  j  portioo  oi  it,  take 
any  three  points  in  the  cireumftrence  of  the  circle,  as  A,  B, 
and  C :  then  from  the  points  A»  B,  with  the  radius  A  B, 
describe  fiiur  arcs  intersecting  at  £  and  D,  thrauflh  which 
points  of  intersection  draw  at  pleasore  the  nght  line 
£  D  i  then  from  the  points  B  and  C  with  the  radius 
B  C  describe  tova  other  arcs  interseetiag  at  F  asd  G,  and 
through  these  points  draw  the  line  F  G  cutting  £  Q  in 
H,  which  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  A  B  CL 

To  find  the  centre  of  a  portion  of  a  oirde,  as  that  •f 
IKIi»  draw  the  right  line  IL,  and  fUvide  it  into  two 
equal  parts  in  the  point  M ;  then  raise  a  perpendicnlif 
firom  ihe  point  M,  and  prolong  it  towards  tlie  base  until 
it  cuts  the  portion  of  the  circle  I K  L  in  K ;  than  measure 
the  distance  I M,  which  here  is  found  to  be  6]  parts,  an4 
the  distance  M  K  4  parts ;  then  multiply  6]  by  itself;  the 
product  44|  roust  then  be  diyided  by  4,  and  the  quotient 
11)  must  be  counted  as  the  line  M  N  firom  M  to  C ;  then 
divide  the  length  K  O  into  two  equal  parts  in  the  poinl 
P,  which  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  centres  of 
banns  or  reservoirs  of  water  may  be  thus  found,  even 
when  portions  of  them  have  been  destroyed. 

MeUiodofdtterUnng  EQipM9,'^^To  draw  the  oval  A,  trace 
a  right  line  C  D  of  Uie  length  required  for  the  oval,  and 
divide  thb  line  into  four  equal  parts  by  the  points  £,  F,  G ; 
firom  the  points  E^  F,  and  G,  with  one  of  these  divinons 
as  radius,  describe  three  equal  circles :  on  the  point  F, 
the  centre  of  the  line  C  D,  let  ftll  the  perpendicular  H  I, 
which  will  cut  the  circumference  of  the  ciicl#PG  in  K 
and  L ;  from  the  point  K  through  the  centre  £,  draw 
the  right  line  KE,  until  it  cuts  the  dfole  OF  in  M,  and 
in  like  manner  from  the  point  I,  tluougfa  the  centre  G, 
draw  the  right  line  L  G  until  it  outs  the  eirele  FD  in 
M ;  then  fiom  the  point  K,  with  the  ra^us  K  M,  drew 
the  line  M  O,  and  from  the  point  1.  the  line  P  N.  The 
curved  line  C  P  N  D  O  M  is  the  oval. 

When  it  is  required  to  draw  a  more  rounded  figore^  as 
B,  whose  diameter  is  the  same  as  C  D,  it  is  only  ne> 
cessary  to  divide  the  line  CD  into  lliree  equal  parts  in 
Q  R,  and  from  the  two  points  Q,  R,  with  the  radius  of  one 
part,  as  QC,  describe  llie  circles  C  R  and  Q  D ;  then  at 
their  points  of  intersectioi^  S»  T,  draw  the  perpendicular 
ST  across  CD;  then  take  two  equal  paxis  out  of  the 
three,  and  with  the  compasses,  from  the  point  S  describe 
the  arc  VX,  and  from  the  point  T  the  avo  YZ:  the 
line  CYZDXV  is  the  oval  required. 

To  draw  an  Oval  when  the  two  diameters  are  given, 
as  CD  for  the  longer,  and  E  F  for  the  smaller,  take  half 
the  smaller  diameter,  as  GE,  and  set  it  off  on  tiie  greater 
diameter  C  D  from  G  to  H,  and  finom  G  to  I :  divide 
G  H  into  three  equal  parts,  and  oarry  two  parts  on  to  the 
smaller  diameter  E  F  from  G  to  K,  and  firom  G  to  L. 
From  the  two  points  K  and  L,  draw  four  right  tines  of 
any  length  through  the  points  H  and  I :  firom  the  point 
H  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  HC,  describe  the  arc 
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N  C  M,  and  firom  the  point  I,  with  the  same  radius,  de- 
scribe the  arc  O  D  P ;  then  from  the  point  L,  with  the 
radius  LM,  describe  the  arc  MEG,  and  from  the 
point  K,  with  the  radius  K  N,  describe  the  circle  N  F  P ; 
the  line  C  M  £  O  D  P  F  N  will  form  the  oval  A  on  the  two 
given  diameters. 

To  draw  an  oval  similar  to  B,  the  two  ^Kameters  of 
which,  Q  R  and  S  T,  cross  at  right  angles  in  the  point 
V,  take  with  a  thread  or  cord  the  length  of  the  greatest 
dinmeter  Q  R,  and  double  the  thread ;  plaoe  its^  two  ex- 
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trcmities  X  and  Y  on  the  greatest  diameter  Q  R,  equally  distant  from  the  centre  V,  so 
that  the  fold  or  angle  of  the  thread  exactly  reaches  the  point  S  and  the  point  T ;  then 
place  a  pencil-point  at  the  end  of  the  doubled  thread,  and  move  it  round  until  tho 
extremities  Q R  and  ST  have  been  passed  througby  which  will  form  the  oval  required. 

To  find  the  Cmtret  of  am  Oval — Draw  in  any  part  of  the 
oval  the  right  line  C  D,  and  at  any  distance  its  parallel 
EF;  diyide  these  two  parallel  lines  into  two  parts  in 
O  and  H,  and  trace  through  these  points  the  lines 
IGHK;  iben  bisect  this  right  line  in  the  point  L, 
which  will  be  the  centre  required. 

To  find  the  two  Diameitrt  of  on  Ovai  when  the  centre  is 
known,  it  is  required  to  find  the  lengths  of  the  longer 
and  shorter  diameters  of  an  oral  whose  centre  is  at  L. 
Deseribe  from  the  centre  L  a  circle  which  shall  exceed 
the  OTal  both  above  and  below,  and  note  where  the 
circle  cuts  the  oval,  as  in  the  points  MNOP,  in  order 
to  draw  throiigh  those  points  M  and  P  the  right  line 
MP,  to  which  a  parallel  line  must  be  drawn,  paasins 
through  the  centre  L»  to  the  circumference  of  the  ortJ, 
as  QR,  which  will  be  the  lesser  diameter  of  the  oval; 
then  eut  the  lesser  diameter  Q  R  at  right  angles  in  the 
centre  L  by  the  right  line  ST,  wbidi  will  be  the  greater 
diameter  oi  the  oraL 

Method  of  drawing  PanAoiai,  &c — Thwe  tile  right  line 
A  B,  of  the  length  required  for  its  base^  and  divide  it 
into  two  equal  parts  m  the  point  C;  from  this  point 
raise  a  perpendicular  C  D,  of  the  lengUi  required  for  the 
axis  of  the  parabola ;  divide  this  axis  into  several  equal 
parts  in  the  points  £,F,G,H,I,  and  D:  thronffh  these 
points  of  the  axis  C  D,  ^w  transverse  lines  pan&el  witili 
the  base  AB ;  prolong  the  axis  C D  to  infinity,  as  to  K. 
Divide  the  first  space  I D  into  two  eoual  parts,  as  at  L ; 
take  the  length  DI,  and  set  it  off  from  D  towards  M; 
then  take  the  distanoe  MIf  and  set  it  off  from  L  to  the 
extremities  of  the  first  transverse  line^  at  the  points  N  and 
O;  then  take  the  length  MH,  and  set  it  off  on  the 
second  transverse  line,  as  at  P  and  A:  take  also  the 
distance  M  G,  and  set  it  off  from.  L,  to  the  extremities 
of  the  transverse  line  C,  as  at  the  points  R  and  S»  and  do 
the  same  with  all  the  other  lines :  then  through  these  ex- 
tremities so  marked  of!^  trace  the  line  A  X  T,  &c,  which 
will  give  the  parabola. 

Method  of  dueribing  Spiral  Linu,  which  are  either 
simple  or  compound;  the  first  are  those  which  are 
formed  by  a  single  line,  and  the  latter  those  which  have 
a  double  one.  A  simple  spiral  is  drawn  by  tracing  the  line 
C  D,  and  making  upon  it  the  position  of  the  eye  of  tiie 
spiral  G;  then  from  this  point  G,  with  the  radius  GE, 
describe  the  semicircle  £  H  F ;  and  from  the  point  E  bm 
a  centre,  with  the  radius  E  F,  describe  the  semieircle 
FIX;  then  fit>m  the  point  G,  taken  again  as  a  centre, 
with  the  radius  GK,  describe  the  semicircle  KLM; 
then  from  £  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  £  M,  deseribe  the 
semicircle  M  N  O.  The  same  process  must  be  repeated 
alternately  from  the  centres  G  and  E;  and  tiius  semi- 
circles must  be  traced  at  the  interval  where  the  preceding 
circle  ceased,  until  the  spiral  is  of  the  sise  required. 

To  draw  a  compound  spiral,  a  simple  one  must  be 
first  drawn ;  then  set  off  from  the  point  E  to  P,  the  ex- 
tent to  be  given  to  the  width  of  the  band,  as  E  P ;  then 
from  the  point  G,  with  the  radius  G  P,  docribe  the  semi- 
circle PQR,  and  firom  the  point  E  as  a  centre,  with  the 
radius  £  R,  deseribe  the  semicircle  RST:  in  like  manner 
also,  from  the  point  G  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  GT, 
deseribe  that  of  TVX,  which  must  be  eontinued  alter- 
nately from  the  centres  E  and  G,  until  the  several  spirals 
answer  to  the  former. 

Sd  4 
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T%»  Comtbrmttum  of  SolUh  oomes  more  under  the  denomi- 
natioo  of  descriptive  geometry,  and  on  the  Ccmtinent  it  has 
for  many  years  formed  a  brancti  of  study  for  engineers,  both 
evrU  and  military :  it  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed,  as  it 
consists  in  the  application  of  all  the  known  rules  of  projec> 
tion,  to  exhibit  on  a  plane  the  figures  of  the  solids,  as  well 
as  to  show  their  method  of  construction.  The  plane  surfiioes 
of  all  solids  are  bounded  by  edges,  which  can  be  expressed 
by  straight  lines:  and  in  the  construction  of  a  solid  we  have 
to  Ttftard  three  varieties  of  angle :  the  first  are  those  where 
the  Imes  meet  which  bound  the  figure ;  the  second,  those 
which  result  from  several  &oes  meeting  to  form  a  solid 
angle ;  and  thirdly,  those  which  are  formed  by  two  planes 


or 


We  shall  find  that  cubes  eontun  nx  equal  planes,  twelve 
edges,  and  eight  solid  angles,  and  that  in  all  solids  with 
plane  surfiwes,  the  edges  terminate  in  solid  angles  formed 
by  them,  or  where  they  unite  with  each  other :  and  to  find 
the  projections  of  the  right  lines  which  represent  those  edges, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  diould  know  the  position  of  the  solid 
angles  where  they  meet,  and  these  are  formed  generally  of 
several  plane  angles. 

lb  mak»  a  Trioatgidar  Pyramid,  draw  the  triangle  D  E  F 
of  the  required  diinensidns,  and  then  fix  the  point  G  where 
the  -summit  is  r^uired,  and  unite  lines  firom  each  of  the 
points  D  E  F  of  the  base  in  this  point,  which  will  give  the 
figure  required.  All  other  pyramids,  as  those  with  square 
or  polygonal  bases,  are  set  out  in  the  same  manner. 

Pyramids  may  be  regarded  as  solids  standing  on  polygonal 
bases,  their  planes  or  foces  being  triangular,  and  meeting  in 
a  point  at  the  top,  where  they  form  a  solid  anffle. 

2b  conttmet  a  Pyramidora  Tdraedron  in  rdie^  in  card, or 
other  material,  the  base  must  be  set  out  as  at  I ;  then  at  the 
sides  the  other  triangles  must  be  formed.  These  three  outer 
triangles  are  then  raised  and  united  at  the  top,  which  will 
form  the  tetraedron  required.  If  the  fiuses  which  meet  at  the 
apex  are  required  to  be  longer  than  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle, after  the  base  is  set  out,  the  isosceles  triangile  must  be 
traced  of  the  height  required,  and  when  cut  out,  united  at 
the  point  or  summit  as  t«fore. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  a  tetraedron  may  be  inscribed 
in  a  tetraedron,  an  octaedron  in  a  cube^  ana  a  cube  in  an 
octaedron,  an  ioosaedron  in  a  dodecaedron,  and  a  dode. 
caedron  in  an  icosaedron. 

The  mutual  relation  between  the  regular  solids  is  very 
curious:  when  lines  are  drawn  frmn  the -centre  of  the  cir- 
cumscribed solid  to  its  diflferent  angular  points,  these  lines 
will  be  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  fooes  of  the  inscribed 
solid;  so  that  if  we  cleave  or  cut  away  the  solid  angles  of  the 
circumscribed  figure  by  planes  perpendicular  to  tibese  lines, 
and  if  we  continue  the  process  until  we  arrive  at  the  centres 
of  the  several  fiuses,  we  shall  obtain  the  regular  solid,  which 
is  inscribed,  and  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  the 
other.  By  cutting  away  the  solid  angles  of  the  tetraedron, 
we  also  form  the  octaedron. 

To  find  the  inclination  of  the  two  adjoining  planes  of  a 
tetraedron,  we  have  only  to  consider  that  the  required  in- 
clination is  that  of  two  angles  of  equilateral  triangles,  which, 
together  with  a  third,  form  a  solid  angle,  and  therefore  may 
be  rasily  constructed :  in  a  cube  the  angle  of  inclination 
will  be  a  right  angle. 

3b  draw  or  construct  Primu,  ^  Set  out  its  base  of  the 
number  of  sides  given ;  then  from  the  angles  of  the  base 
DCH,  &C.,  elevate  perpendiculars  of  the  height  to  be  given 
to  the  prism,  in  «uch  a  manner  that  we  join  the  points 
l*C,N,  &C.  Hollow  prisms  may  also  be  set  out,  by  giving 
the  thickness  and  drawing  as  it  were  one  prism  within  the 
other. 
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4BPb  eoHtiruet  a  Prittm. — Form  on  each  side  of  the  baae 
T  its  sides  X  T,  of  the  length  required,  and  also  the  top 
V  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  base,  and  then  the  whole 
may  be  folded  together  to  form  the  prism  or  figure 
required.  In  the  figure  shown  at  S»  we  have  a  simple  right 
prism,  the  fiices  being  all  perpendicular  to  the  ends ;  the 
developments  are  consequently  all  rectangles  which  are 
joined  together  at  the  edges  and  enclosed  at  each  end. 

V  shows  the  plan  of  an  hexagonal  prism,  and  its  manner 
of  uniting  the  sides  Z  to  form  a  regular  figure. 

To  draw  an  inclined  prism,  we  commence  by  tracing  the 
profile  parallel  to  its  degree  of  inclination,  and  then  d^ 
scribing  on  its  axis  the  plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  it; 
afterwards  by  lengthening  the  lines  which  represent  the 
edges,  we  may  project  the  horizontal  section,  as  is  shown  in 
the  derelopment  of  right  and  oblique  cylinders. 

7^  TetraedroH,  —  The  three  triangles  which  surround 
that  in  the  middle,  and  which  are  made  to  meet  in  a  point 
at  the  sununit,  form  a  figure  with  four  foces.  To  form 
this  out  of  paper  or  card,  it  is  only  necessary  to  parti  v  cut 
through  the  lines  to  enable  it  to  fold. 

A  sphere  may  be  circumscribed  about  a  given  tetraedron, 
as  well  as  inscribed  within  it 

The  sphere  or  globe  may  be  considered  the  chief  or 
primary  figure,  and  the  standard  of  proportion  to  the  tri- 
angular  prism,  the  cylinder,  and  the  cone :  the  discovery  of 
the  diagram  of  a  sphere  inclosed  within  a  cylinder  on  a 
tomb  at  Syracuse  led  Cicero  to  pronounce  it  as  that  of 
Archimedes.  In  the  triangle  we  might  inscribe  a  circle, 
which  would  represent  the  base  of  the  three  secondary 
figures,  and  among  the  Saxon-sculptured  ornaments  we 
find  the  globe  encompassed  by  an  equilateral  triangle, 
which  is  readily  effected  by  sinking  the  stone  without 
the  circle,  and  then  rounding  off*  its  edges  to  produce  the 
hemisphere.  Taquet,  in  his  Theorems  of  Archimedes,  has 
added  **  Una  tribus  ratio  est  **  to  the  diagrams  in  which  is 
represented  the  prism,  the  cylinder,  and  globe.  Length, 
breadth,  and  depth  constitute  a  geometrical  solid,  and  these 
three  dimennons  belong  to  the  parallelopipedon,  the  tetra- 
edron, and  ihe  sphere  :  the  first  of  these  figures  is  said  to 
be  cubic,  plinthic,  and  oblong;  the  second,  equiangular, 
obtuse,  or  acute ;  and  the  third,  right,  oblate,  and  ovate;  of 
these  varieties  there  are  many  subdivisions.  The  sphere  is 
the  most  perfect  of  the  whole,  as  it  comprehends  all  others 
in  its  centre^  diameter,  radii,  and  circumierence. 

To  draw  a  Hexatdron  or  Cube,  or  to  construct  one^  an 
exact  square  must  be  set  out  for  a  base ;  then  on  the  sides 
the  four  squares  RSTP,  each  equal  to  O,  and  attached 
to  P  another  square  Q,  which,  when  folded  together,  forms 
the  top.  Care  must  be  taken  to  make  allowances  for  the 
joining  or  uniting  at  the  angles. 

Cubes  are  variously  represented:  the  top  D  may  be  shown 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  front  C,  or  the  double  cube 
may  be  drawn  with  its  top,  I K  L  M,  double  the  face  or 
front  G  H I K ;  it  may  be  shaded,  as  N,  and  the  dotted  lines 
£  F  omitted. 

Mr.  Peter  Nicholson,  in  his  Practical  Treatise  on  Stone- 
cutting,  says,  **  Every  stone  bounded  by  six  quadrilateral 
planes  or  &ees  forms  a  solid,  of  which  the  surfiMes  terminate 
on  eight  points,  every  three  surfaces  in  one  point :  every 
three  planes  thus  terminating  is  termed  a  solid  angle  or  _     ^ 

trihedroL     The  angles  formed  by  the  intersections  of  the  '*  ^^' 

fiMes  with  one  another,  or  the  three  plane  angles,  are  called  sides  of  the  trihedral,  and 
the  angles  of  inclination,  by  way  of  distinction,  simply  angles.  The  three  sides,  as 
well  as  the  three  angles,  are  each  called  a  part,  so  that  the  whole  trihedral  consists  of  six 
parti,  and  if  any  three  of  these  be  given,  the  remaining  three  can  be  found :  therefore, 
if  bodies  constructed  of  stone,  which  are  intended  to  have  their  solid  angl'.'s  to  consist 
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of  three  plane  triangles,  the  eonatruction  of  tuch  may  be  reduced  to  the  emwderrffci 
of  the  tnhedral :  m  to  the  remaining  surfcce,  which  eocloaea  the  solid,  completely 
making  a  fourth  side  to  the  trihedral,  it  may  be  of  any  form  whaterer,  regular,  or  in^gubr, 
or  oo^istinir  of  many  surfaces ;  it  or  they  hare  nothing  to  do  m  the  conatruction.  Die 
portions  ^e  trihedral  which  may  be  obtained  fifom  three  giTen  parte,  are  the  Tery 

as  the  three  found  in  a  spherical  * 

triangle  from  three  ^iven  parts:  ^  j 

this  is  in  &et  spherical  trigono- 
metry. 

This  figure  is  easily  compre- 
hended by  the  plan,  on  which»  in 
the  form  c^  the  cross,  the  six 
squares  that  are  to  make  the  sides 
are  set  out  Q  becomes  the  top, 
S  one  end,  and  P  the  other,  R  T  the 
sides,  and  D  the  bottom.  A  piece 
of  card-board,  partly  cut  through, 
where  the  lines  are  drawn,  may  be 
folded  on  the  contrary  side  so  as 
to  exhibit  this  figure.  It  will  ap- 
pear at  once  erident  that  each  face 
has  one  opposite  to  it  as  well  as 
parallel,  and  that  the  opposite 
edges  are  parallel;  the  strai^t 
line    which    joins    two   opposite  Flg.SST. 

angles  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  cube. 

To  draw  and  eonttrud  an  OeUtedrtm, — Trace  the 
square  N  O  P  Q  of  the  given  dunensions :  on  each  side 
construct  an  equilateral  triangle,  which  bdng  folded  to- 
gether will  form  one  half  of  the  octaedron ;  this  repeated 
and  joined  to  the  first  half  constitutes  the  entire  figure. 

The  equilateral  triangle,  the  square,  and  the  pentagon, 
are  the  only  forms  which  enter  into  the  regular  poly- 
edrons,  whose  angles  and  sides  are  eqtial;  the  solid 
angles  of  all,  when  cut  away,  regularly  form  figures,  also 
symmetricaL  The  angles  of  the  tetraedron  may  be  so 
taken  off,  that  we  may  obtain  a  polyedron  of  eight  foces, 
composed  of  four  hexagons  and  four  equilateral  triangles^ 
forming  a  polyedron  of  fourteen  ^ices. 

When  it  is  required  to  show  a  bird's-eye  Ttew  of  the 
octaedron,  it  may  be  drawn  either  in  simj^e  outline^  or 
it  may  be  shaded  to  express  its  figure.     The  square 

CDEF,  by  its  dotted  diagonals,  shows  the  plan  of  its 

sides ;  G  H I K  L  its  solid  fom^  and  M  the  figure  with 

its  sides  tinted. 

To  construct  the  octaedron  on  card  board,  it  is  oi^y 

necessary  to  cut  partly  through  lines  which  unite  the 

triangles  with  the  side  of  the  square,  and  then  to  bring 

them  into  the  position  shown  at  NOPQ,  and  uniting 

the  edges  R  R  to  form  one  hal^  as  T  R.     Similar  oper- 

ation  for  the  other  half  V  must  then  be  performed,  and 

the  two  brought  base  to  base,  to  complete  the  model 

of  the  entire  octaedron. 

These  regular  solids  hare  all  been  admirably  cut  by  the 

aid  of  machmery,  and  are  very  useful  in  enabling  us  to  com- 
prehend the  structure  of  minerals,  or  to  project  the  form 

into  which  a  stone  requires  to  be  shaped  for  particular 

situations  in  masonry.      In  the  aeadony  of  the  Greeks 

consideration  was  deservedly  given  to  the  five  Platonic 

bodies,  so   designated  after  their  great  discoverer,  who 

always  taught  by  example  or  with  models  before  him. 

In  France  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of 

projection,  and  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  regular 

and  irregular  solids ;  rules  are  laid  down  in  every  treatise 

upon  carpentry  and  masonry  to  enable  the  student  to  per- 
form these  operations,  and  it  is  in  proportion  as  he  com- 
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prehends  form,  that  he  can  construct  with  strength  and  economy.    If  it  were  necessary  in  As 
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Gr««tui  acliosli  to  hare  a  thorough  uul  clear  notiiHi  of  fbim  belbrt  an  object  could  be  tightly 

comprcbended.  itii  equally  aoit  the  present  day:  let  ui  remember  what  the  ^ 

artliaDt  of  Athena  haie  left  ua,  and  tlien  leek  for  the  rules  by  which  they 

vere  guided,  and  have  befcre  ua  the  precepta  of  Plato  in  alF  '    '  ' 

that  great  pbiloaophermhis"  Pbsdo'obaerTea:  "IfvaiN 

out  truth,  thit  mutt  be  owing  to  one  of  two  reucou ;  either 

troth  in  the  nature  of  thing)  themaelva,  or  that  the  mind 

aome  radical  defect,  unable  to  diacover  it;  upon  the  latter  auppg^tion,  the 

iuconMaoey  and  uncertainty  of  human  opiniona  can  easily  be  accounted  

Ibr,  and  tberelbre  we  ought  to  ascribe  ail  our  errora  to  the  defcetiieaeaa        rif.  Ml. 

of  our  own  minda.  and  not  to  affirm,  gratuitouily.   that  » 

there  ia  any  defrMt  in  the  nature  of  thinga :  truth  ia  fre- 

queotly  diffleult  of  access ;  tberefoie,  before  we  anite  at  it, 

we  must  proceed  with  great  eautioo,  examining  carefiilly 

erery  Btep  we  take ;  and  after  all  our  eflbrta  we  ahail  often  m 

find  ouraelf  es  diuppointed,  and  forced  to  conftai  our  igDO- 

7b  Jaifceaaifrw  is  formed  round  a  pentagon  i 

The  dodscaedron   may  have  iti  angles  so 
aa  to  produce  a  aolid  haring  twelye  pentagona,  united  t^ 
twenty  heiagona,  and  haTing  altogether  thirty-two  >id< 
in  thia  ihape  it  nearly  appmachei  that  of  the  globe. 
repreaenta  the  solid  resting  on  one  of  ita  angles.  Flf.  Mt. 

To  draw  the  dodceaedron,  describe  first  a  circle  of  the  di 
sioni  to  be  given  it,  and  diride  it  into  ten  equal  parts,  as  at 
DEFGKIHLMN:  these  are  to  b*  united  by  linea.  as 
in  the  figui^ ;  then  from  Atc  altenuite  points,  aa  £,  O,  I,  L,  ]lf  i  draw 
other  line*  to  the  centrej  then  aet  out  PQRST  to  abow  the    . 
pentagon  at  top,  and  omit  tbe  doited  linea  to  rendn  the  Bgur*  ( 

'"o  construct  tbe  dodecaednm  in  card,  draw  first  Ike  pantagon 
e  nae  or  dimensums  of  tbe  taeei  then  on  ttth  tt  its  sides 
!t  the  other  pentagona  V,  X,  Y,  Z,  fcc.  of  tbe  aame  sise) 
then,  after  cutting  through  tbe  lines  partly  by  which  the  latter  ri$.fw^ 

are  umted  to  T,  they  may  he  lidded  and  united  together  to  raaemble  htM  the 
shown  at  A  ;  a  similar  process  must  be  ndopted  for  the  other  half,  and  then  Ui«  ti 
to  complete  the  dodecaedron. 

lite  /Rum&vs  is  formed  by  drawing  twenty  equal  and  equilateral  triangles,  and  uniting 
them  in  a  manner  to  fi>nii  the  figure  Q,  A,  and  B. 

This  figure  is   formed  of  ^  B  r 

twenty  pyramids,  whose  bases    "      

•re  the  twenty  equal  and 
equilateral  triangles,  the  sum- 
mits of  which  terminate  in 
the  centre  of  the  body,  aa 
ahowD  at  A  ;  this  figure  re- 
presents one  half  of  the  ico- 
BBedton,  and  tbe  figure  B 
tbe   other.     To  draw   this 

fbrn^   trace   a  circle  of  the  p^.  g«  ». 

dimensions  to  be  given  to  it, 

and  diride  it  into  six  equal  parts,  at  shown  at 
CDEFGH,then  draw  the  ndea  CD,  DE.EF, 
FGiGH,  and  HC  to  complete  the  hexagon,  in 
which  is  then  to  be  inscribed  the  equilateral 
triangle  HDF,  and  the  parallelogram  UDEGi 
then,  from  the  pmnt  I,  tbe  centre  of  the  uda 
H  D,  raise  the  perpeodieular  L  C,  and  from  tbe  ssjoe 
point  I4  draw  tbe  right  lines  LI,  LK,  to  the  points 
I  and  K,  wbidi  are  tbe  points  where  the  two  udea 
HP  and  DF  o£  the  equilateral  triangle  H  D  F  cot 
the  side  G  £  of  the  parallelogram  H  D  E  G. 

To  construct  it  on  card,  twenty  equal  and  equi- 
lateral trtangles  must  be  plaoed  as  shown  at  M  N, 
and  then,  when  tbe  lines  are  partly  cut  through,  they 
may  ba  folded,  as  drawn  at  Q. 
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C^ninf  are  fbrmed  by  drawiog 
a  parallelogram  equal  to  its  external 
fitee,  and  folding  it  together,  adding 
the  top  and  base. 

A  and  B  show  two  cylinders 
placed  in  a  Tertical  poaition ;  and 
they  are  drawn  by  first  making  the 
circles  BC  and  FG  equal,  and 
afterwards  uniting  them  by  the 
straight  lines  F  B,  C  G,  taking  care 
that  the  centres  E  and  D  are  in  the 
same  perpendicular  line. 

A  cylinder  lying  in  a  hori- 
Bcmtal  position,  as  H,  may  be  con- 
structed around  the  centres  D,  £,  in 
a  similar  manner;  BP  and  CG 
being  drawn  to  unite  the  ends. 

Columns,  which  differ  from  cy- 
linders by  their  calam,  or  swelling 
at  a  certain  part  of  their  height,  or 
diminishing  like  the  frustums  of 
elongated  cones,  may  be  fbrmed  in 
the  same  manner ;  their  summits  P 
and  Q  must,  in  that  case,  be  made 
of  the  dimensions  calculated  for 
their  upper  diameters. 

A  hollow  cylinder,  or  one  constructed  in  card,  is  commenced 
by  drawing  the  parallelogram  R,  which  has  its  sides  ST,  V X, 
the  length  of  its  circumference,  and  those  of  X  T  and  V  S  the 
height  of  the  figure :  simply  bending  such  a  card,  and  uniting 
its  edges,  completes  the  ^gure,  and  by  coTcring  the  two  ends 
with  circular  cards,  formed  of  ^e  proper  dimennons,  a  solid 
cylinder  may  be  represented.  The  cylinder  is  a  solid  figure, 
the  surface  of  which  is  partly  plane  and  partly  cunred,  the 
plane  portions  being  two  equal  and  parallel  circles,  and  the 
ciuTcd  portion  such  that  any  point  being  taken  in  the  circum- 
ference of  either  circle,  the  straight  line,  which  is  drawn 
through  it,  parallel  to  the  line  joining  their  centres,  lies  wholly 
in  the  surfiice. 

Right  and  ObKque  CyKnden  may  be  treated 
as  prisms  with  polygonal  bases.  The  setting 
out  a  ri^t  cylinder  is  obtained  by  haTing  a 
rectangle  of  the  h^ht  required,  and  also  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  which  senres  for  its 
base :  the  twelve  perpendicular  lines  may  re- 
present the  edges  of  a  prism,  and  their  distance 
apart  is  such  that  the  whole  bend  round  the 
plan  is  shown  at  the  top  and  bottom.  In  Uie 
oblique  cylinder,  the  same  principles  of  setting 
out  are  attended  to  as  already  described  for  an 
oblique  prism. 

In  making  plans  and  elevations  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  arch  or  vault,  we  may  generally 
suppose  that  the  vertical  projection  of  a  point 
is  above  the  ground  line,  and  that  the  hori- 
sontal  projection  is  below :  if  the  point  be  above 
the  horisontal  and  before  the  vertical  plane, 
its  vertical  projection  will  be  above,  and  its  horisontal  projection  below,  the  ground 
line :  if  the  point  be  situated  before  the  vertical  and  below  the  horisontal  plane,  the  two 
projections  will  be  below  the  ground  line :  if  the  point  be  situated  above  the  horixontal 
and  behind  the  vertical  plane,  the  two  projections  will  be  above  the  ground  line ;  and  if  the 
point  be  situated  above  Uie  horisontal  and  behind  the  vertical  plane,  the  vertical  projection 
will  be  below,  and  the  horixontal  above  the  ground  line. 

To  construct  a  mould  for  a  cylindrical  oblique  arch  terminating  upon  the  free  of  a  wall 
in  a  plane  at  oblique  angles  to  the  springing  plane  of  a  vault,  so  that  the  coursing  joints 
may  be  in  planes  parallel  to  the  lines  of  tiie  intrados  of  the  vault,  we  must  let  the 
vertical   plane  of  projection   be  perpendicular   to  the  axis  of  the   intrados,   and  coase- 
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qu«ntly  It  will  iiu>  be  perpendi«uUr  to  all  ll 
tbeuix. 

The  Tertical  projectum  of  the  intrados  will  be  >  nirre  similir  to  the  cuire  of  the  right 
•ection  of  the  intradas.  The  vertical  prajectiom  of  the  couning  jointi  will  be  radunt 
■tnight  line*,  mtenecttog  the  curred  projeo^on  of  the  iDtrodoa.  The  rertical  pio- 
Jectiona  of  all  the  joIdIii,  which  are  in  lertial  plane*  parallel  to  the  axis,  will  be  ttraight 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  grouod  line :  the  lenieal  pn^^ection  of  all  the  joiots.  boriaontal 
planes  parallel  to  the  groutid  line- 
In  practice  we  mair  mould  a  cylinder  to  the  tbrm  of  tbe  opening,  which  ii  to  he  arched 
or  TBuited  ovcti  and  after  ila  end*  haie  been  cut  to  niit  the  &cei  o{  the  walla  with  which 
it  i>  lo  unite,  we  may  make  a  eorrect  model  of  this,  and  trace  upon  it  the  direction  of  each 
coune,  ihnwing  its  plan  and  ntuation  ;  or  we  may  cover  il  with  plaatic  claj'i  of  a  tbicLnen 
correipondent  with  the  first  coune  of  maaonry,  upon  which  we  may  define  each  particular 
joint,  and  thua  arrive  at  ■  thorough  knowledge  of  al)  the  planea  and  tbeir  projeclioni. 
Modeli  at  all  times  serve  to  help  ua  to  the  right  knowledge  of  form,  and  when  cor- 
rectly made,  there  is  no  difilculty  in  giving  their  reprcwntatioo  upon  paper,  whatever  may 
be  their  ntuation  with  respect  to  the  plane  on  which  they  are  to  be  drawn.  The  lame  prin- 
ciples apply  to  conei  and  all  other  figures,  whether  right  or  oUique. 

Cbaea  are  cooatructed  by  " 


FI(.K 


describing  a 

fbience  into  «i  equal  parti ; 
taking  one  of  these  parts,  and 
imiting  il  together  at  the 
edge,  tbe  cone  required  is 
Gmned.  When  It  ii  required 
to  fcrm  a  less  acute  cone,  a 
greater  portion  of  the  circle 
may  be  taken,  or  that  portion 
whicb  eqoals  the  circum- 
ference of  the  hue. 

To  draw  a  cone,  either 
petpeodinular  to  the  horiion 
or  reclining,  a  circle,  G,  must 
be  fint  dacribed,  of  the  ei- 


asEFCD:  GHmiut 

out  of  the  required  bright,  and    the  perpendicular  drawn, 

after  which  tbe  Ada  H  P,  and  H  D,  H  C,  and  H  E. 

Tn  France  the  ^trt  mode  by  the  engineers  and  architects 
fbr  the  use  of  the  workmen  are  of  the  liie  ot  tbe  objects  to 
be  fbnned  ;  these,  oorresponding  with  oui  working  drawings, 
are  set  out  with  tbe  greatest  precinon.  The  poution  of 
every  part  or  its  plane  must  be  careAiLy  studied  befiire  any 
figure  can  be  worked.  If  in  the  eone  X  it  were  required  to 
t^e  out  a  portion,  u  that  of  T  S  in  the  cone  Y,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  set  out  upon  the  card  of  which  it  is  formed  the 
dimension  T  8  on  its  outer  edge,  and  then  line*  drawn  to  the 
centre,  from  which  the  curvature  is  struck,  will  represent  the 
omitted  part.  By  a  similar  method  the  conical  covering  of 
•  tower  or  building  may  hare  developed  upon  it  all  the 
apertures  or  ornaments  which  form  its  decoration  i  which* 
when  drawn  upon  tbe  flat  aur&ee,  will  be  in  their  true 
position  after  tbe  card  ia  folded  together,  if  projected  truly. 

To  cut  out  a  piece  of  paper  or  card,  so  that  it  can  be 
folded  up  into  the  forinof  an  oblique  pyramid  :  the  position 
of  tbe  point  mtist  be  shown  on  tbe  plan  or  hoiisontal  pro- 
jection, which  corresponds  with  tbe  apei  of  the  pyramid  | 
from  this  point  must  be  described  the  arc  of  a  circle,  upon 
which  are  to  be  transferred  the  horisontal  projections  of  the 
inclined  arrises :  then  on  the  perpendicular  raised  from  the 
plan  to  the  apex  is  to  be  set  the  height  of  the  pyramid 
above  the  plane  of  projection ;  from  a  pinnt  so  established, 
Ijpes,  as  dotted,  are  to  be  drawn  to  their  seat  on  the  horisontal 
plane,  wbish  will  show  the  ml  lengths  of  the  edgra  of  the 
pyrwrnida :  the  small  aeet><m  shows  tbe  form  at  one-third 
ttom  the  top. 
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a  iDcliiutioD  :  baTiag  defined  the  inclined 
priim  in  the  direction  of  iti  length,  and  tin 
the  lurboci  by  which  it  a  tern; ' 
dnwD,  the  polfgon  which  torn 
ii  to  ba  dnvn  pcrpendiculiT  to  me  kib  :  ui 
edge*  of  the  prinu  will  be  obtained. 

Jt^  tud  Omjv  Gma  nuj  be  Ibrmed 
nunner :  thul  the  base  of  a  cone  is  the  sector  of  ft  drel« 
whoae  ndhu  ii  equsl  to  the  aide, 
the  dieumftrciice  of  the  oirele  whi 

If  ve  »ard  the  cone  la  a  polygon  with  an  indeflni 
niimber  criT  lidea,  we  ihill  have  Uttle  diffleulty  in  d 
felaping  it ;  in  the  aample  we  have  abown  twelve  ndea, 
and  the  llnea  may  be  imagined  ■-  -■■ —  '' ' 


Tkt  Bat  it  a  nsular  polygon,  of  an  ill' 

finite  number  of  u^  and  canuquently  ita 

development  i>  the  aector  of  a  circle,  whose 

radiui  ii  equal  to  the  lide  of  the  cone,  and 

the  are  equal  to  the  eircumleienee  of  the 

circle  which  fbrmi  ita  bane. 

The  aacienti  made  coniiderable  progrtaa 

in  the  diaootery  of  the  properti 

aectioot :  Aichlmedn  incidentally  refei 

the  aubtect.  but  bia  wiitinga  do  not 

the  whtrie  of  the  theory  relatiug  U 

tnata,  bowerer,  of  the  aieaa  of  the  lectioai, 

and  the  aolidt  formed  by  their  rerolutian 

about  an  aiia ;  he  alto  abowa  that  the  area  of 

a  parabola  ia  two-tbiida  that  of  ita  circum- 

acritung  parallelognm,  and  thii  for  a  king 

time  waa  the  only  true  quadrature  of  a 

earrilineal  apace  known.     Thii  great  geo- 

metriinan  alio  pointed  out  what  wai  the 

proportion  of  dliptie  ateaa  to  Umr  d  . . 

aerilnnc  drdea.  and  of  aolidi  formed  by  the  rcrolntioo  of  the  diSbteot  netlonB  to  tkdr  eir- 

eumscnlung  cylioderai 

Apolbmiua,  the  Greek  geometer,  cultivated  the  science  of  cootc  netiODa^  asd  maih  cod- 

nderable  advance*  on  the  aubject ;  before  his  time  the  diStoaM  mima  wcr*  defnad  hy  aup- 

ponng  right  eonea  to  b«  cut  by  planes  perpendicular  to  thmr  ridea,  by  whidi  ilillfcnd  il  aai 

neceaaary  to  have  three  different  cxmea  to  produce  tile  three  aectHiHt  aa  a  rigbt-ang^ed  eoAe 

fiv  the  parabola,  an  aculv-angled  cone  fin  an  rilipse,  and  an  obtuae-anvled  cone  Ibr  the  hy- 
perbola.     ApoUoniua  ahovad  that  the  three  keotiona  might  be  obtaiaeS  front  any  <nt  cdbc, 

wheOier  right  or  oblique- 
In  setting  out  ■  series  of  courses  or  loDe*  on  the  cone,  it  is  necessary  to  define  aQ  tiM 

diviaioiii  intended  on  the  base,  aa  wdl  as  oa  the  slant  lines,  and  Ibeo  form  eatti  pettici 

■epantely ;  where  a  cone   is  to  ba  cased  with  masonry  ibt  Ihiekneas  of  the  atoDet  irtiM 

applied,  forma  an  outa  cone,  conaequentlj  two  derdopmeols  ere  required. 


m^  be  traced  the  varleliea  of  ci 


the   preceding   eumpla ;    after  Ilia   ust  of 
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Ihaellipns.  hjrpcrbola,  uuJ  parabol*, 
to  tuefiil  in  liie  (todj  at  conui  sec- 
tioiu,  or  in  the  derdoptDHit  o( 
mouldings  iiied  b;  the  Gnekt 
Tbe  base  orttie  eoat  may  be  dirided 
mto  ■  nuiaber  of  eqiul  partly  and 
frDm  each  point  on  them  lioea  loajr 
be  dnwn  to  the  apci,  and  either  Ot 
the  above-named  figurea  ma;  thu* 
be  porttayed. 

To  Kt  out  an  oblique  eoae.  the 
position  of  the  apex  muit  be  found 
on  the  plan,  and  the  aune  method 
of  proceeding  mutt  then  be  adopted 

■11  the  linea  haa  been  found  upon  the  plan,  and  their  reapecttTe  bcighta  Mt  oM  so  the 
plaoea  whiob  repreaent  tfae  (ertical,  they  maj  be  ttantforred  to  the  figure. 

Gtoba  are  eonatructed  by  drawing   the   panl-  ** 

lelogram  E  F  G  H,  which  haa  its  greater  tide  E  F 
twice  the  tmaller  one  E  H.  Diride  the  tnull  lidea 
EH  and  FG  CMh  into  two  equal  part*  in  the 
pointa  I  and  K,  end  draw  the  line  I  K  ;  divide  thii 
length  into  twelve  equal  paiti,  and  prolong  it  at 
pleasure.  Take  nine  parts  irom  the  twelve  on 
I K.  and  placing  one  foot  of  the  compaiaei  on  any 
dirision,  aa  T.  obaerve  where  the  other  foot  euta  the 
line  I K,  ai  at  L :  bom  the  point  L  ai  a  centre, 
with  the  nuUna  LT,  den^ba  tbeoro  MTN:  thai 
with  the  now  ndiua  L7.  plaoing  one  foot  on  th* 
point  6,  obHTva  where  tba  other  foot  &lli  at  Oi 
■nd  from  thia  point  O  at  a  centre,  with  the  radina 
06.  deaciibe  the  are  HsN,  which  will  form  the 
apindle  MT  NG.  Twelve  of  theae  tpindlea  made 
with  the  aame  ndiut,  and  according  to  the  nme 
rules,  cul  and  folded  togelbei,  will  form  the  globe 

a  cover  ■  dome  or  any 


diagram  will  ihow  the  method  for  cutting  it 
if  it  i*  to  be  bent  round,  go  aa  to  eibibit  boriaontal  I 
joints,  the  aeveral  portions  will  be  thoae  of  cones,  aa 
already  detcribed.  Tunber  domes  are  frequently 
formed  by  adopting  both  procetacs,  and  many  upon 
a  small  aeale  siitt  in  Italy,  hocked  round  with  thin 
board,  the  first  fbnution  being  that  of  a  numbs 
of  goiei,  cut  M  diown  in  the  flgore  E  F  C II ;  three 
or  four  thickoetaet  of  bent  pUnk.  screwed  firmly 
t^etber  will  form  a  dome  of  sufficient  ttrengib  to 
nataui  a  covering  of  lead  or  oopper,  and,  ^eo 
■sotted  by  an  iron  boop  at  the  baae,  will  endure  a 
considerable  wn^t  whboot  yielding. 

When  the  base  of  a  dome  it  polygonal,  the  foraa 
to  be  given  to  the  gores  may  be  canly  found  by  ■ 

Tb  prcject  a  Sjpitrt  ertieffrapUeafy  oa  tt*  Moite 
of  tils  E^i^ar  :  the  ceatre  from  which  tfae  circle  ia 
struck  that  represents  the  equator  will  be  the  pn^Jcotloo  of  the  pole  ;  and  the  two  diameters 
which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other  will  be  pnjentiona  of  mendians  90°  distant  from  caefa 
other :  each  quSdnuU  of  the  circle  mast  then  be  dhidsd  on  its 
equal  pasts,  and  Udsi  drawn  ai  ndii  from  titese  p<^ts  will  be  the  p 
1 5°,  M'^,  tui.  Ac,  ^ri^ng  the  equator  inta  tw<M]r-fonr  equal  parts,  any  one  of  which  ma« 
be  astumM  as  the  lint  meridian.  To  pr«feet  tbe  piTalld*  of  latitude,  diride  ooe  of  t)w 
quadranta  into  nine  equal  parta,  and  drop  from  tba  points  of  divirion  at  niHiy  perpendi- 
eidara,  irhich  will  cut  the  diametCT  of  the  rircte ;  Oen  firom  the  \KAt  as  a  centre,  deaeribe 
other  circlet  thnmob  these  points  on  the  diameter,  which  win  be  the  pngections  of  parallels 
of  latitude  at  the  iSttanoe  of  lea  degrees. 

By  a  series  of  parallel  circles,  crossed  by  others  perpendienlar  to  them,  we  may  fenri  a 


Pi»Bat. 
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■pherc  into  ■  poly edron,  and  these  banili 
p  jmnid)  of  which  they  are  >  poniiHi. 

The  mlDerklDgist  hM  tAken  the  rqr>^ir  tetraedran,  the  nibe».th< 
oetatdrxflL,  the  tix-tijltd  prirMt  and 


exhilnt  the  fiiceg  of  the  tTiinalfd 


Kienl  crrMala  are  fbunil :  in  the  flnt  f 
we  And  all  the  planes  at  each  ciiual  and 


smooth  planes  initeid,  and 

the  ■ereial   lajen    which 

gular  planes,  ve  arriTe  at 
the  ei^t  triangular  planei 
of  ■  regular  octiedroD.  By 
a  itudy  of  the  Uructure  of 
a  mineral  lubManee,  we 
■hall  anife  at  a  lolerabljr 
good  idea  of  the  piinelpln 
of  desniptiTe  geometry: 
the  aphere  may  be  in  the 
frcscnt  ]n5tance  cooaidered 
the  nudeui  upon  which 
the  parallel  depoait*  (re 
farmed. 

The  iphere  ia  >  polyedion,  haviug  a  great  number  c 
cated  pyramid!  whose  base  is  a  polygon,  and  its  derelopmeot  by  o 
in  the  same  manner  as  fiir  truncated  pyiamids.  with  this  diflertooe,  that  all  the  aiilMi  ait 
arcs  of  cirolea,  described  from  the  nimmits  of  cones,  instead  of  being  polygooa. 


II    II   II   II  II    II    I 


FIslW. 

On  Sliadaa. — That  part  of  a  body  from  which  li^t  is  intercepted  by  aoy  otlect  intct- 
Tening  is  said  to  be  in  ^sdow.  The  rays  of  light,  which  we  receiTe  &om  the  son.  praceed 
in  straight  lines,  and  opaque  objects,  not  transmitting  through  them  the  light  tbey  recelre. 
necessaiily  bare  their  opposite  sides  to  the  luminary  in  shadow ;  b  shaiiaw  becoms 
apparently  darker  as  the  illuminating  powers  which  produce  it  are  increased.  A  stream  of 
light  may  be  supposed  to  proceed  &om  eiery  luminous  bod]'  which  &lls  on  all  the  olycca 
around,  and  is  again  reflected  by  tfaem  to  others,  until  it  is  entirely  iiiq>erceptible. 

StadOBt  are  produced  by  depri'ing  the  object  oT  the  direct  rays  of  light,  and  the  aitist 
generally  represents  on  his  drawiog  a  shadow  equal  in  depth  to  the  projectkon  of  the  ob- 
ject which  casts  it,  or  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

Light  is  either  transmitted,  absorbed,  thrown  back,  or  reflected,  and  the  latter  is  alwaji 
>0  thrown  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence 

Some  colours  reflect  light  stronger  than  others  and  on  this  subject  the  p*'"**^  mu^ 
carefully  study  nature  to  obtain  his  knowledge :  in  a  lofly  building  those  parts  Direst 
the  ground  reorare  the  greatest  portion  of  reflected  U^t.  and  the  upper  the  les,  coosequeotlj 
they  are  darker :  and  the  strength  of  colours  is  hngbtened  or  lessaied  from  Ibis  cause. 
All  shadows  thrown  from  one  object  to  another  are  darker  than  the  otyect  itself,  aitd  those 
parts  which  do  not  receive  the  direct  light  reoeixe  their  brightDess  from  rdection,  and  the 
shallow  gets  no  reflection  eicept  from  the  object  in  shade. 

The  cornice  of  a  building,  which  casts  a  shadow  on  its  perpendicular  bee,  rewres  oo  its 
under  side  or  soffite  a  proportionate  quantity  of  reflected  ligbt,  either  bata  the  ground  be- 
neath it  or  the  upright  &ee  of  the  waU ;  consequently  it  is  not  so  dark  as  the  shadow  it  casU. 
and  hence  the  besutiAil  relief  belwcen  one  and  the  other :  there  is  the  positive  h^t.  the 
intermediate,  snd  the  shadow. 
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tboK  that  art  of  equal  magnitude  u  those  at  B,  and  Iboae  that  tecave  their  rajrt  from  a 
■mailer  light,  ai  that  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  as  ahown  at  C. 

AB  baminaria,  as  the  sun,  emit  a  (tream  of  light  b]r  which  ohjecta  are  rendered  Tiaible, 
and  those  bodies  which  eiDDOt  be  penetrated  bjr  it  are  called  opaque  bodies :  the  part  which 
i*  depHred  of  light,  or  which  doe*  not  receive  it,  is  said  to  be  in  thade,  and  that  part  of 
an;  turfiice  on  which  a  thade  i<  projected  is  called  the  shadow. 

The  lide  of  the  bod]',  as  that  of  a  prism,  which  is  not  opposite  the  ii^t,  is  « 

that  which  il  in  shade,  as  A  K.    Should  the  top  of  the  pritm.receive  the  direct         ' ' 

light;  then  the  nde  K  ought  to  hare  a  teint,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  bee 
which  is  so  strongly  illuminated  i  but  if  the  ra}t  &U  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
the  borisontil  a^  Tertical  bees  which  receire  them  may  be  supposed  equally 
bright 

Sciographf,  or  the  prineiplea  upon  which  ihadow*  are  projected,  will  b«  the 
better  understood  as  we  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  descriptive  geometry, 
which   eiplsins  as  well  •*  removei  all   the  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
position  of  the  several  plane*,  or  their  relation  to  «ach  other  :  as  the  rays  of 
the  nin  are  reflected  in  all  directions,  the  projccture  of  the  prism  prevents  a 
part  of  the  reflected  rays  from  proceeding  to  the  plane  behind  the  prism,  and        "s-o". 
consequently  that  plane  would  be  a  little  darker  than  the  bee  of  the  prism 
which   is  parallel  to  it ;  but  as  the  lude  of  the  prism  adjoining    to  the  plane  will  throw  a 
reflecdon,  it  Is  difficult  to  distinguish  any  difference  twtween  them.      The  diflerence  of 
light  between  the  side  of  the  prism  which  it  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and   the  plane 
d^iendson  the  poaition  of  the  luminary  ;  if  let  plane  be  equally  inclined  to  both,  there  will 
be  the  same  light  on  each  ;  but  when  it  it  more  inclined  to  one  than  the  other,  then  that 
which  is  the  most  oblique  will  be  the  darkest 

In  a  cube  that  it  doubly  inclined,  as  in  the 
fgure.  it*  projection  upon  a  horiiontal  plane  is  i 
-  regular  hexagon,  and  upon  a  vertical  plane  a  rect 
«ngle ;  thus  showing  the  variety  of  shadows  met 
a  solid  inay  cast  By  dropping  perpendiculin 
from  the  solid  angles  of  the  cube,  we  may,  upon  thi 
boriiontal  plane,  where  the  heiagoD  js  ibown,  sei 
out  the  seat  of  every  portion  of  the  cube  which  ii 
obliquely  placed  above :  b;  parallel  lines  we  de- 
scribe upon  the  vertical  plane  the  quadrangular 
figure  which  the  cube  eihihits,  and  which  is  similar 
to  a  section  se^oi  disgonally-  In  stone  cutting,  as 
ire  shall  hereafter  find,  it  is  highly  important  that 
we  understand  the  form  of  a  cube  in  every  position, 
and  this  is  only  to  be  exhitnted  by  imsgining  a 
variety  of  planes,  upon  which  the  figure  may  be 
drawn  :  the  cube  may  be  made  to  contain  the  sphere 
or  portiotit  of  it,  th«ptanes  of  which  can  be  found  "<■  ••*■ 

in  every  direction,  and  aflbrd  the  student  an  opportunity  of  study  and  practice  in  drswins 
3  £ 
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It  b  not  poaibla  tbordughlj  to  aompra- 
iMod  thcMMof  adMilow  upon  wthn  a  vtr- 
tie«1  OT  boritoDtal  plane,  irithout  lulng  the 
method*  ilrMd;  daMribed  for  projecting 
them :  bj  the  Tirioui  po*itioDi  in  *hich  the 
cube  ii  placed,  we  can  pere«Ta  that  ili 
■hadow  u  dependent  upon  the  mn«  prin- 
ciple! ai  tbOBi  alread)>  ducribed  fcr  the  for- 
mation  of  a  wild. 

The  geometrical  form  of  the  cube,  •hoim 
in  the  &ure,  vould  be  *)  here  represented. 

The  diagonal  linn  dotted  on  the  plan  ihov 
the  potition  of  tl 
the  perpendicule 

Jectioa  ahawB  ita  diagonal :  by  a  larietj  of 
inelinationa  the  prt^ectiooi  of  the  cube  maj 
be  made  to  exhibit  the  parti  of  maehinery, 
for  on  eiery  ade  may  be  drawn  a  wheel 
or  other  figure,  and  iu  projection  found  ntber 
upon  the  vertical  or  horiiontal  plane. 


A  aphcre  or  ball,  vbetbec  it*  prcoeotioD  be  on  a  ver- 
tical or  horiiiHital  plane,  ii  alwayi  bund  to  be  rircular. 

To  project  a  euned  line,  when  the  Bir&ce  in  wbidi  it 
liea  ii  curred,  and  it  ia  not  perpettdienlar  to  the  plane  (/ 
the  projection,  it  ii  better  la  fbim  a  polygon,  and  then 
from  each  of  iti  angleg  to  drop  a  perpendicular,  from 
which  parallel  linea  may  be  drawn  to  the  chord)  wbtch 
nibtend  the  ares.  But  ai  the  curred  tine  hai  •  douhia 
flexure,  it  ia  neoeeaary  to  inaeribe  within  it  another  poly- 

C  which  shall  reproenl  the  (ur&ca  in  which  the  curred 
ii  situated.  If  (he  plane  ou  wbieh  the  ihadow  of  tba 
globe  i>  reprewnted  wai  not  in  penpeetiTe,  the  form  of  h 
would  be  circular ;  it*  diameters  in  erery  direction  being 
the  same,  so  niurt  be  that  of  ita  ehadow.  "I-  »»• 

The  cDne,  when  priQected  upon  a  perpendicular  &ce,  assumes  the  oharKcter  of  the  pyranud. 
and  on  the  boriiontal  plane  the  circle,    'nie  projection  of  anyoftheaeGgura  ' 
nmpU^  and  needs  but  little  ^rther  obaerTalion. 

Fn  the  shadow  of  the  cone  the  aame  rules  must  be  adopted, 
tbe  seat  having  been  found  on  the  borisontal  can  be  readily, 
by  means  of  parallel  lines,  Iransferred  to  the  vertical ;  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  plane  does  not  alter  the  height  of  the 
proje<ited  shadow,  though  its  breadth  depends  upon  its  position. 

Tbe  shadows  of  curved  lines  being  projections  of  those 
curves,  they  may  be  treated  as  such :  that  of  a  circle,  in  any 
pontion  where  the  luminary  is  not  in  its  plane,  will  be  a  conic 
section  if  tbe  shadow  be  received  on  a  plane,  and  the  form  of 
the  curve,  which  will  represent  it,  will  depend  on  tbe  relative 
position  of  the  circle,  the  luminary,  and  the  plane  of  the 
shadow  i  therefbre  the  ahadow  of  a  circle  can  only  be  ob- 

To  find  tbe  si 
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1 1  Mil  ji  to  ix  >ta  poutioD  OD  the  pluw  of  the  ifaadow,  tod  thii  cu  onlj  ba  efibcted  bj  the 
ordiiury  mica  of  projaetion  :  if  we  regard  the  cylinder  itf  ray ■  vhieh  produoea  the  ihadow 
of  a  circle  ai  a  aoUd  capable  of  being  cut  b]r  ■  plaoe  in  any 
direction,  ve  iball  And  no  difficulty  in  filing  the  pointi  ot 
cadi  ny  upon  the  plans  ao  cutting  it,  and  through  then 
traoog  the  Ibnn  of  the  ihadow. 

A  pyramid  may  ba  prqjeotad  on  a  plane  or  upright  wall, 
by  eoatinuing  the  line*  of  iti  base,  and  then  drawing  per- 
pendiculan  to  them. 

The  6gure  more  clearly  ihowi  ihe  oTthogr^hical  pro- 
jection on  two  planca  at  right  angle*  with  each  other,  one  of 
which  11  termed  the  boriiontal,  the  other  vertical :  it  (imply 
dependi  upon  lepreaentiog  »  pinnt  on  any  apace  by  drawing 
a  perpendicular  from  it  to  both  the  Tcrtiokl  and  boriumt^ 
plancB,  that  on  which  the  perpen^eular  &U*  being  termed 

(ba  pn^eetion  of  the  propoaed  point;  if  we  then  iougine 

Unas  made  up  of  piHnt%  we  ihall  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  projeeling  the  entire  ouUioe 
of  any  Igme. 

We  may  luppoae  the  figure  to  reprcaent  a  buildii^  and  if  it  be  requited  to  tbow  the 
pontion  on  the  plan  of  the  tilee  or  ilatea  with  which  it  i>  covered,  we  hare  oply  to  drop 
perpendiculara  from  them  to  the  plane  below,  and  find  where  their  llnei  intcneot  x  the  w^t% 
of  the  pyramid,  which  may  ba  the  point  of*  hipped  moC  wotild  611  wbaie  the  diagoniJi 
of  the  iquare  eroaa  on  the  piao  below  { 
it  ii  tberefcre  not  difficult  to  tnuufer 
the  aeat   of  a  point  from   one  plane 


E 


Id  the  cylinder 
before  we  can  pn^cct  ii,  to 
undine  iti  lur&ce  corered  by  a 
^ateni  of  lines  or  a  aeriea  of 
pinnta,  after  wbich  each  may  be 
pnijeetcd  to  a  Terticsl  or  horl- 
■onlal  plane,  and  when  tbeae  are 
united  by  lines,  the  figure  will  be 
projected.  Cylinden  may  be  re- 
garded a)  primu  whose  bam  are 
dlher  circular  or  elliplteal,  end 
these  may  be  resoUed  into  poly- 
gODB  which  have  •trughtlinafor 
aides,  uniting  in  as  many  poictts. 

Solids,  which  hare  a  double 
currature,  require  that  we  should 
consider  them  as  inclosed  within 
■  single  (urbce,  and  aa  such 
bodies  preaent  neither  angka 
lino,    tbey    must     be    re- 


curve which  will   bound  theii 


0  the  plane  of  prttfectioi 


^ 

.---- 
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And  the  ring  L  B,  which  has  ita  fiice  in  shade,  easts  a  cir- 

cular  shadow  on  the  ground,  which  is  darker  than  the  ob- 
ject that  has  defined  it  :    the  globe  M  C  receives  its  light 

in  front 

In  a  polygonal  or  circular  ring,  the  boundaries  of  light  and 

shade  may  be  accurately  defined,  by  having  its  ichuography 

and  elevation  properly  drawn  out     If  the  seat  of  the  sun's 

rays  be  drawn  on  any  plane,  on  which  a  cylinder  is  laid,  with 

its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  seat  and  parallel  to  the  plane, 

the  lightest  line  on  the  cylinder  will  be  nearer  to  the  plane 

in  this  position  than  in  any  other ;  but  if  the  axis  of  the 

cylinder  make  oblique  angles,  then  the  line  of  light  will  be 

higher  on  the  cylinder.     And,  should  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 

be  parallel  to  the  seat  of  the  sun,  the  lightest  line  on  the 

cylinder  will  be  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  plane :  these 

rules  cannot  be  so  well  understood  as  by  a  reference  to  the 

model  of  a  polygonal  ring  laid  in  a  position  to  receive  the 

sun's  rays,  and  then  its  several  planes  may  be  traced  geome- 
trically, and  the  principles  of  light  and  shadow  rendered  clear. 
In  Mhading  the  globe,  we  must  first  consider  the  point  upon 

which  the  rays  of  light  directly  fidl,  and  then  gradually 

diminish   its  effects  until  the  shade  conomences.      But  we 

must  not  forget  that  the  outer  edges  receive  a  reflected  light, 

and  that  no  part  of  the  sur&ce  which  bounds  the  figure  is 

black.     When  the  sun's  rays  feW  upon  a  reflecting  plane,  tlie 

angles  made  by  them  will  produce  reflected  light,  which  is 

received  by  every  part  of  the  object  witliin  its  influence :  the 

globe  standing  over  a   sheet  of  white  paper  would  conse- 
quently have  all   its  under  side  illuminated  and  rendered 

brighter.     To  project  its  shadow  it  is  necessary  to  draw  out 

the  several  planes,  and  pursue  the  course  adopted  in  descrip- 
tive geometry. 

As  the  light  of  the  sun  fiills  perpendicularly  or  from  above, 
the  top  edffes  and  the  interior  of  a  hollow  body  will  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  it,  and  the  sides  N,  O,  P  will  be  of  different 
shades,  as  they  are  more  or  less  removed  from  the  position  to 
receive  the  direct  rays  of  light 

£,  F,  D,  will  show  the  ordinary  manner  of  shading  solid 
bodies,  the  light  being  presumed  ordinarily  to  proceed  from 
the  left  hand,  and  where  two  objects  are  shown,  as  H,  I,  their 
several  planes  which  are  on  the  same  parallels  must  be  diaded 
in  the  same  manner.  As  the  rays  of  light  proceed  in 
straight  lines,  every  opaque  object  on  which  they  fidl  throws 
a  shadow  on  the  side  opposite  the  luminous  body  ;  and  this 
shadow  is  darker  in  proportion  as  the  illumination  is  stronger. 
Shadows  are  eitlicr  tight  or  vened,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  planes  which  receive  them :  that  which  is  thrown  by 
an  upright  body,  as  the  prism  which  is  projected  on  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  is  a  right  shadow ;  that  on  a  vertical 
plane,  as  a  beam  fixed  perpendicular  to  the  fiice  of  a  wall, 
is  a  versed  shadow.  In  both  instances  the  length  of  the 
shadow  is  to  the  height  of  the  opaque  body,  as  the  cosine  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  luminous  ray  makes  with  the 
plane.  The  altitudes  of  objects  may  be  thus  taken  by 
measuring  the  shadows  they  produce,  and  which  was  fre- 
quently done  by  the  ancients. 

Sciography,  or  the  science  which  teaches  the  projection  of 
shadows,  has  been  very  successfully  studied  by  many  artists, 
and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  allude  to  a  few  more  simple 
architectural  forms  to  make  the  subject  perfectly  clear. 

A  cylinder,  having  an  abacus  or  square  tile  laid  upon  it, 
would,  when  the  sun  is  at  an  angle  of  45^,  form  a  ^adow 
in  depth  equal  to  its  projection.     A  line  drawn  from  the  Fig.  9fft. 

centre  to  the  angle  of  the  abacus  is  the  seat  or  plane  of  a  ray  of  light ;  perpendicular 
lines  represent  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  parallel  lines  to  the  rays  of  light  are 
projected  and  made  to  intersect  with  those  that  are  perpendicular,  the  points  of  intenee* 
tion  express  the  extent  of  the  shadow,  and  a  line  drawn  through  them  indicates  it 
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s  polfganal  base  and  >  projection  breslung  round  its  top,  vhen  Httached 
Id  ■  wall,  will  cut  m  similir  shuiow ;  it  vil)  Dot  be  difficult  to  cut  the  !hidow  upon 
the  bSH.  ihaft.  and  capital  af  B  column,  if  ve  luppose  them  to  be  cut  into  pUnes  parallel 
with  iti  axis,  fbr  the  purpose  of  marking  the  potnti  which  receive  the  shadows;  for  it 
muat  be  evident  that  if  a  ray  of  light  enter  any  of  theae  planes,  eyery  part  of  that  ray 
will  be  ID   thai  plane,   and  the  pTojecting    parta   upon  the  edge*  of  those  planes   will 

In  ifaading  mouldings,  it  must  be  remembered  that  where  the  end  or  side  of  a  building 
on  which  they  occur  is  in  shade,  they  will  not  receiie  any  reflected  light,  either  from  the 
ground  or  the  suifiice  of  the  building;  and  luch  mouldii^  will  have  a  contrary  eSect  to 
olhen  in  shadow,  situate  on  the  light  side  of  an  object. 

^H  omle  laid  level,  vboie  greatest  pri^ection  is  aboTe,  when  on  the  dark  side  of  a 
building,  will  be  lightest  abore,  and  gradually  becomiag  darker  towards  its  lowest  edg^ 

Tilt  antlto  will  be  the  rererse  of  this  when  in  the  same  situation  (  it  will  be  continually 
lighter  and  lighter  towards  the  under  edge. 

Ftrtpativt  a  the  art  of  drawing  the  forms  of  objects  as  the;  are  seen  :  this  method  of 
delineelion  differs  materially  from  (bat  called  geometric,  and  is  In  lact  the  seciloo  of  a 
pyramid  of  mys,  proceeding  from  the  object  to  the  eye;  suppose  for  eiample  a  line  drawn 
tteta  every  point  or  angle  of  a  cube  to  the  f^e,  or  threads  substituted  for  such  lin^ 
and  that  they  in  their  passage  pasa  through  a  transparent  plane,  aa  a  sheet  of  glass  or 
paper  ;  the  holes  made  in  this  plane  will  indicate  the  boundary  and  form  of  the  object, 
and  consequently  its  perspective  representation. 

Figtwla,  Serasatti,  Broolt  Taylor,  Fria&y,  amd  Hit  ihltimt,  have  by  their  writings 
rendered  this  subject  perfectly  clear,  and  the  Young  Painter's  Maulstick  by  James  Malton 
ta  an  admirable  practical  treatise  ;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  the  first  Discourse  he 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  showed  ita  importance  :  for  it  had  been  by  many  supposed 
to  bound  the  artist  with  laws  that  might  cripple  the  beauty  of  tbe  forms  be  wan  caHed  upon 
to  draw,  but  the  President  empbalicmlly  stated  that  "  Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  tn 
discountenance  that  folse  and  Tulgtu-  opimon,  that  rulca  are  the  fetters  of  genius  ;  they  are 
fetters  only  to  men  of  no  genius ;  a»  that  armour,  which  upon  the  strong  is  an  ornament 
and  defence,  upon  the  weak  becomes  a  load,  and  cripples  the  body  which  it  was  made  to 
protect.  How  much  liberty  may  be  taken  to  break  through  these  rules,  and  as  tbe  poet 
erpressea  it,  'To  snatch  a  grace  beyond  tbe  reach  of  art,*  may  be  a  subsequent  consideration 
when  the  pupils  become  masters  themselves  :  it  is  then  where  their  genius  has  received  its 
utmost  improvement,  that  rules  may  possibly  be  dispensed  with  :  but  let  us  not  destroy  the 
scafTold  until  we  have  raiaed  tbe  building. " 

To  the  civil  and  military  engineer  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  perspective  is  highly  im- 
portant, to  enable  him  correctly  to  delineate  all  the  objects  within  his  sight,  and  to  all  it  is 
the  principles  of  the  srt  of  seeing,  and  should  be  generally  understood. 

Drawing  is  as  usefiil  as  the  art  of  writing,  and  oftentimes  the  pencil  in  the  hand  of  an 
experienced  draughtsman  can  elplain  more  than  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  :  and  in  giving 
directions  to  a  workman,  a  drawing  accurately  made  ia  often  all  he  requires ;  to  those  who 
■re  desirous  of  fanning  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  form,  the  study  of  perspective  is  nece^ 
sary,  for  every  thing  we  see  ia  seen  perspeclively,  and  no  object  appears  as  it  really  is  Irom 
any  ona  point  of  view  except  it  be  the  ^here. 

In  the  geometrical  reprnentation  of  a  building  all  tbe  forms  are  drawn  exactly  as  they 
are,  and  it  is  necessary  that  such  drawings  should  be  made  before  we  can  exhibit  its  per- 
spective  effect. 


r 


1  imaginary  line  extended  from  U 


any  particular  point,  ■ 
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nnmbcr  of  thete  nyi  is  called  a  pTramid :  to  find  the  perspective  of  the  small  house  io 
the  aooompanyiiig  figure,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  TisiBal 
rays,  made  with  the  visible  angles  of  the  object  as  they  pierce  the  plane  vhidi  cuti  them. 

The  point  of  view  or  point  of  sight  is  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

The  plane  of  delinestton  or  picture  is  the  canvass  or  paper  upon  which  the  snl^eet  is 
drawn. 

The  original  object  is  the  bouse  or  any  other  to  be  drawn. 

Theori^nal  lines  are  the  boundaries  <rf  the  original  objects,  or  of  planes  in  thoae  objects. 

The  horisontal  planes  are  any  planes  placed  truly  level,  that  is,  to  which  the  plumb  line 
is  perpendicular. 

Tlie  horisontal  line  is  a  line  on  the  plane  of  delineation  level  with  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
or  point  of  view,  and  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  by  a  hcnisontal  plane  passing  tiirou^  the 
eye  of  the  observer  produced  till  it  cuts  the  plane  c^  driineation. 

Vertical  planes  are  planes  perpoidiculsr  to  horisontal  planes. 

Qround  phme  is  that  upon  which  the  objects  to  be  drawn  are  placed,  and  also  that 
on  which  the  observer  stands. 

Ground  line  is  that  on  which  the  plane  of  delineation  rests  on  the  ground  line. 

Station  point  ii  that  on  the  ground  plane  perpendicularly  under  the  point  of  sight  or 
point  of  view. 


«   y         (T  n  k   '      «< 


Fif.  90ft. 
Vanishing  point  u  a  point  on  the  plane  of  delineaiion,  which  is  the  point  of  union  or 
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point  of  convef  gency  that  two  or  more  lines  will  have,  which  are  the  t'et>ireM*iitation8  of  two 
<Mr  more  parallel  lines  in  an  original  object,  placed  inclined  to  the  plane  of  delineation. 

Vanislang  line  is  a  line  on  the  picture  or  plane  of  delineation  supposed  to  be  obtuned  by 
a  plane  passiI^s  through  the  eye  parallel  to  any  plane  in  an  original  object,  and  produced 
until  it  cuts  the  picture :  the  horisontal  line  is,  therefore,  the  Tantshing  line  of  all  horizontal 
planes,  and  all  horixontal  lines  have  their  vanishing  points  in  the  borisontal  line. 

To  ind  the  vanishing  point  of  a  line  as  well  as  idl  the  others,  the  diagram  introduced 
may  be  sufficient. 

The  plan  of  a  church  is  shown  at  A  BCD  £,  and  at  the  side  an  elevation  on  which  the 
several  heights  are  drawn :  it  is  required  to  put  this  in  perspective  on  a  plane  or  sheet  of 
paper,  standing  vertically  <m  its  edge  upon  the  sround  line,  R  T,  the  situation  of  the  drau|(hts- 
man  being  at  S,  the  station  point.  ST  and  SR  are  drawn  paralld  to  the  ends  of  the 
building  through  the  station  point  S :  and  where  they  cut  the  ground  line,  R  T,  they  fix 
the  extent  of  the  vanishing  point  The  line  V  Z  is  the  horisontal  line,  and  perp^idiculars 
dropped  upon  it  from  the  points  R  and  T  determine  the  vanishing  points  V,  Z. 

On  the  plan,  F  £  and  F  A  are  prolonged  to  the  ground  line  R  T :  these  dropped  serve 
to  set  out  the  heights  of  the  several  parts  ;  X  Y  is  the  height  O  P,  which,  when  drawn 
through  to  its  vanishing  point,  V,  marks  am,  as  the  perspective  height  of  the  same  line« 
X  W  shows  the  height  O  N,  which  is  also  drawn  through  the  vanishing  point  in  the  same 
manner,  and  where  it  cuts  the  prolonged  perpendicmars  am  at  v,  a  line  is  drawn  to  its 
vanishing  point  z,  and  at  o  is  found  the  point  of  the  gable  of  the  roo£ 

Lines  having  been  drawn  from  the  points  A,B,C,D,£,F,G,H,  of  the  plan  to  the  station 
point  S,  the  correspondins  small  letters  on  the  ground  line  RT  show  where  the  perpen- 
diculars are  to  be  dropped,  on  which  the  several  heights  are  to  be  perspectively  marked  off. 
mopqn  show  the  end  £  D :  ikmu  the  side  £  F,  rski  the  side  A  F,  rtyt  the  end  A  B.  O  O 
is  Uie  height  of  the  spectator,  which,  of  course,  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  and  were  the 
horisontal  line  VZ  dropped  to  half  the  height,  the  perspective  representation  would  be 
varied  materially :  the  tap  of  the  tower  bae,  as  well  as  the  ridges  wx  and  oz,  w<nild  then 
all  incline  downwards  towards  the  vanishing  points,  Z,  V,  which  are  supposed  to  be  imme- 
diately over  the  points  RT  of  the  ground  line. 

Sometimes,  to  enlarge  the  perspective  representation,  the  lines  are  not  drawn  immediately  to 
the  station  point,  but  are  prolonged  upon  the  ground  line,  and  then  crossed  to  the  vanishing 
points  which  have  been  previously  found.  In  this  example  we  have  the  efiect  of  the 
capital  above  and  below  the  horixontal  line,  and  the  small  letters  show  the  position  on  the 
plan,  and  the  corresponding  large  ones ;  those  of  the  plan  above  and  elevation  are  shown 
in  perspective. 

For  convenience  the  plan  to  be  put  into  perspective  may  be  placed  either  above  or  below 
the  line^  and  in  the  diagram  three  systems  are  shown  of  drawing  a  figure ;  the  angle  of 
viuon  or  angle  of  view  being  the  sune  in  alL 

Tlie  Young  Painter's  Maulstick  contains,  among  many  other  valuable  hints,  one  with 
r^^rd  to  the  best  angle  for  vision,  or  that  within  which  objects  diould  be  viewed,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  most  agreeable  representation ;  for  as  the  angle  of  vision  is  enlarged  or  lessened 
by  viewing  the  objects  near  or  remote,  their  appearance  will  be  altered.  Objects  may  be 
placed  too  near  the  eye  for  their  proper  observance,  and  as  the  eye  can  contemplate  only  a 
point  at  one  time,  it  is  by  its  celerity  and  continual  motion  that  it  becomes  perfectly 
sensible  of  a  whole  or  of  many  forms ;  but  when  an  object,  or  many  otgects  widely  ex- 
tended, are  placed  too  near  the  traverses  of  the  eye,  to  contemplate  them  becomes 
painful.  In  taking  a  view  of  a  building  turning  the  head  should  be  avoided,  as  no  view 
should  comprise  a  greater  extent  than  the  eye  can  agreeably  contemplate  at  one  glance,  or 
that  can  be  seen  by  a  pleasing  and  satis&ctory  traverse  of  the  eye  idone,  which  necessarily 
confines  the  extent  of  the  matter,  and  of  course  the  angle  of  vision,  to  certain  limits.  Hie 
eye  rests  with  composure  on  what  it  can  contemplate  with  little  trouble ;  not  only  too  great 
an  extent,  but  too  many  objects,  however  they  may  interest  and  delight  at  first,  soon 
distract  and  tire  the  organ  of  vision.  Smallness  of  object  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
angle  of  view ;  a  cube  or  miniature  being  placed  too  near  the  eye  ouiy  form  a  large 
angle  of  view,  and  cause  pain  in  observing  it :  a  large  extent  of  view,  or  a  large  picture, 
may  be  contemplated  with  as  much  ease  as  a  small  one ;  it  is  only  to  place  the  observer 
at  a  greater  distance. 

laometrieal  Penpeeihe  is  sometimes  used  to  represent  buildings,  and  is  of  great  use  in 
diagrams  and  drawings  of  machinery,  as  all  perpendicular  lines  in  them  may  be  measured 
by  a  scale ;  the  principles  may  be  explained  in  the  representation^  of  a  cube,  into  which 
figure  all  others  mav  be  resolved. 

The  square  or  side  of  the  cube  is  crossed  by  diagonal  lines*  and  then  another,  as  A  C,  is 
set  out  from  A  D,  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees ;  and  where  this  euts  the  other  diagonal,  as 
at  B,  you  have  the  length  of  the  side,  as  A  B,  for  the  radius  of  a  circle  which  is  to  contain 
the  isometrieal  cube ;  and  if  on  this  a  scale  is  marked,  all  other  parts  may  be  measured  by  it- 
The  sides,  as  well  as  radius  and  height  in  the  figure,  all  exactly  eorrespond  in  length,  and, 
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oufuequoitl^r  ■  (tnigfat 
edge  or  ruler,  with  b  tri- 
angle binog  anglci  of  30k 
90,  Mid  60  dcgTMa,  will 
eiuble  IB  to  Kt  out  or  nib- 
diride  m  cube  into  any 
numbec  of  put*. 

Tb«  cub*  u  eOQlaiiMd 
in  m  circle,  uid  id  centre 
becomes  one  ugle  of  the 
upper  liice :  line*  drawn 
bum  the  «o^c«  of  the 
hexagon  indicata  the  whole 
of  the  lidB.  One  quarter 
of  Rich  a  cnbe  aty  be 
Mttown  aa  extneled  or  eut 
out  bf  diTidin^  the  aides 
'~'o  twOt  aud  raiung  three 


Greek  croat,  or  three 
itep*.  B;  cutting  a  cube 
into  a  aeiiet  of  planea  tbe 
interior  of  a  building  may 
be  repreaented,  and  a  uale 
applied,  and  in  thia  eiam- 


coaaequeotljr  SO  feet  a- 
part.  Twoottaert  interren- 
ing  would  haTe  been  more 
in  uoiaoD  with  the  pro- 
portioni  Ibund  in  i^ur^hea, 
and  could  be  eaeily  in- 
troduced bj  dinding  the 
aide  of  the  cube  into  fbvr 


Uid  down  of  drawing  the 
Rn>eeti*e  linea 

Where  whed*  are  to  be 
■faown  the^  muat  flrM  be 
'Ineloeed  ntbin  a  iquarc^ 
and  thm  there  i>  no  diffi- 


.   IT  minerala  

<>f  drawing  is  leij  use^, 
and  ]■  becoming  geni 


bj  drawing  two  pi 


cylinder  i  between  tbe  plana  wUch  eipnm 


Its  top  and  bottom,  we  may  bare  any  other  nnmbar  we  require  by  setting  c 
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lercDce  of  the  circle  on  the  ;  >  j  I  ' 

uppet  pluM  to  a  point  in  i  '  \         '■  ' 

tb«  centre  of  the  lower ;  i  ■ 

or  it  nuj  he  exhibited  on  V 

it!    heie   bj   mekiDg   the  '"7 

iqjexteniuiuite  in  the  centre  ** 

Ffg.  »I0. 
hn 

StUagmd  Fomtt  or  Lino. — To  Mt  out  line*  on  the  ground,  where  the  lituation  it 
inaecesnble,  a*  luppoung  it  were  required  to  dnw  through  the  point  A  ■  line  pHmUul  lu 
the  inaoconble  wall  B  C  Unite  two  atni^t  edgea  or  rulen  alwut  3  feet  in  length  by  ■ 
(cnw,  on  which  thej  could  be  nude  lo  open  uid  ihul  like  a  pair  of  compasies.  Place  the 
end  of  thia  initrument  againit  a  piquet  at  A,  and  bane  along  the  edge  of  the  two 
rule*,  and  open  them  until  thej  cut  the  inacceaaible  pointa  B  and  C  ;  th?n  secure  the  open- 
ing of  tb*  two  rule*,  b;  tcrewing  on  a  cross  piece  which  ihall  emhrace  the  two  arms. 


Thai  chaAging  tbe  poaition,  walk  to  the  ude  through  which  the  parallel  ia  to  be  drawn, 
looking  along  the  two  open  ama  of  the  lulea  till  B  C  is  seen,  which  will  be  the  case  when 
the  atation  E  ia  arriTed  at. 

Ilien  removing  the  tranaverae  rule  from  abora  the  two  others,  and  placing  their  head  on 
the  piquet  E,  open  them,  so  that  by  honing  along  thrar  udea  the  point  B  and  tbe  piquet  A 
■re  diaooTcred,  and  hj  which  the  angle  BE  A  is  obtained;  this  being  found,  fix  the  rules,  and 
proceed  to  tbe  station  A,  ao  as  to  aee  the  point  C  aliMig  the  limb  of  the  angle  BE  A.  Then 
a  cord  drawn  along  the  other  limb  at  F  will  be  the  panllel  lo  the  wall  required. 

If  it  be  required  to  let  lall  a  perpendicular  from  any  inaccessible  place,  as  at  B,  from 
the  point  G.  fiiit  mark  out  the  parallel  Una,  and  then,  bj  means  of  a  square  L 1  H, 
adTBoee  along  the  line,   till  the  boning  edge  of  tbe  perpendicular  comei  opposite   the 

Of  LttdSmff  and  LmlUnf  luttnaiiaiti To  the  architect,  as  well  as  tbe  civil  engineer, 

this  term  ia  imderstood  rather  to  mean  the  difference  which  exists  between  two  planes  or 
heights  than  tbe  idea  of  a  perfectly  horiaontsl  sur&ce  ;  tbe  object  generally  being  to  dia- 
eovet  how  much  ground  must  be  elevated  or  removed  to  bcilitale  the  running  of  water,  or 
tbe  construction  of  a  railroad  over  valleys  or  mountaina.  A  level  line  infers  a  plane  or 
aurfaee  paiallel  with  the  horixon  of  the  place  vbera  it  exists ;  so  that  if  water  were  placed 
upon  its  aurflice,  it  would  remain  at  rest,  having  no  inducement  either  to  mount  or  descend. 
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But  in  reality  when  we  look  at  a  distant  object,  our  eye  is  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to 
the  surfiMe  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  the  true  level ;  this  follows  the  earth's  conratiire^ 
and  in  constructing  a  canal  the  bottom  should  not  be  a  strai^t  line^  but  eoncmtric : 
any  drops  of  water  placed  in  succession  upon  such  a  curved  line,  from  their  bong 
equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  will  remain  in  the  pontion  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

In  the  levelling  for  the  foundation  of  a  building  where  the  dimenuona  are  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  they  are  generally  treated  as  straight  lines,  and 
in  practice  this  is  sufficiently  accurate ;  but  aU  plummets  gravitating  towards  the  earth's 
centre,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  succession  of  lines  taken  with  the  common  level  must  be 
polygonaL 

Tebscopes,  used  to  distinguish  distant  objects,  consist  of 
a  number  of  glasses  placed  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  with 
their  centres  in  a  strawht  line. 

The  Ey^  Glass  is  puoed  in  a  small  tube,  which  can  be 
drawn  out,  and  adjusted  to  different  observations,  and  it 
has  in  its  focus  a  thread  nuvked  £,  which  serves  to 
regulate  the  si^t 

T%e  Offset  Glass,  at  the  other  end  of  the  telescope,  is 
shown  at  C. 

Tks  Optical  Axis  is  the  line  proceeding  from  the 
eye  when  looking  through  the  glasses,  and  which  passes 
through  them  at  right  angles.  The  glasses  are  spherical, 
and  of  a  convex  form,  their  centre  being  thicker  than 
their  edges. 

Hu  Focus  of  a  Glass  is  the  point  in  which  the  rays 
reflected  from  an  object,  having  passed  through  a  glass, 
unite  in  a  point  In  practice  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  cross  hairs  in  the  telescope  should  be  properly  adjusted, 
which  is  done  by  attaching  them  to  a  brass  ring,  and 
the  eye  tube  must  be  drawn  out  until  these  hairs  appear  to  occupy  the  focus  of  the  gUsi> 
and  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Tlie  telescope  has  a  screw  attached  to  the  instrument,  oa 
which  it  rests,  and  which  elevates  and  depresses  it  in  a  manner  to  be  directed  to  sny 
object.  Tlie  horizontal  hair  in  the  telescope  being  in  apparent  contact  with  the  otgect, 
the  vertical  one  must  be  treated  in  the  same  mann»  until  it  also  cuts  it. 

The  Spirit  Lend  with  a  Tdeseope  is  made  of  brass  about  12  or  18  inches  in  length, 
sometimes  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  at  others  that  of  a  parallelogram  :  it  encloses  a  ti^e- 
scope  D  E,  in  which  is  a  tube  F,  having  an  eye-glass,  with  a  thread  fiistened  in  its  feciUi 
and  which  draws  out  to  suit  the  various  sights :  at  the  other  end  of  the  telescope  the 
object-glass  is  inclosed  in  a  small  frame,  and  which  can  be  moved  either  up  <»*  down  by  a 
screw.     This  telescope  is  placed  in  the  tube  B  C  in  a  manner  that  it  can  be  turned  on  its 
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axis  half  round,  and  back  to  its  original  position :  against  one  side  of  the  tube  B  C  the 
spirit  level  H  is  attached  at  its  two  ends  by  the  screws  K  and  H ;  at  H  are  two  rings,  one 
oSr  which  olaspa  the  tube^  and  the  other  end  u  attached  to  the  screw  L,  by  which  the  levd 
H I  can  be  elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  make  the  level  agree  with  the  visual 
ray  of  the  telescope ;  below  the  square  tube  B  C  is  a  plate  of  brass,  which  can  be  elevsted 
or  depressed  by  tlie  screws  M  N ;  to  the  centre  of  this  plate  the  joint  is  attached,  by  whicb 
the  level  can  be  turned  in  any  direction,  and  roughly  adjusted. 

7b  eenire  the  Telescope,  it  must  first  be  mounted  on  a  stimd,  and  pointed  towards  the  object, 
in  order  to  observe  where  the  thread  of  the  telescope  cuts,  and  which  need  not  be  on  a  level 
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■ritk  tfae  LiutruDKnt      Then  Ihi:  telescope  must 

be  tuined  lulf  round,    or   the   other   nde   up- 

vards,  ia  otdn  to  ue  iT  the  ttaresd  cuta  the  sune 

point  i  if  it  does,  it  ii  uiSnent  proof  that  the 

telaeope  is  pnqieilj  centred,  ind  hai  it*  dgbt 

PVaUcI    to   the  pointi  of  support  i    but  if  tiiU 

point  of  light  or  vinul  ny  cuts  above  or  b<^w, 

then  the  screw  must  be  turoed  which  eleTstes 

or  depresses  the  ohjeM  gtsss,  until  the  Tisusl  t»y  ooincides  with  an  intermediste  point, 

snd  then  sgain  reiersg  the  telescope,  to  see  if  it  is  properly  eentred. 

'  3b  netifif  (As  Lnel,  or  to  nuke  the  spirit  lerel  attached  agree  with  tb*  telescope,  two 
piquets,  ss  G  »i)d  H,  sre  planted  not  more  than  900  leet  apart ;  then  from  tlie  station  G 

obsene  the  piquet  H,  tha  spirit  lerel  being  adjusted  until  th    '    "  '       ' 

as  Bi  K  1  the  card  I  must  then  be  raised  or  lowered  ui 
the  obserrer  si  G.  The  obserrer  al 
then  place  against  bis  piquet  another  card  K,  at 
the  hei^t  (^ his  eje;  when  looking  at  the  card 
I,  he  must  then  moie  the  le*d  to  the  piquet  H, 
smd  place  it  boriiontallr  al  the  same  beight 
as  the  centre  of  the  card  X,  to  observe  the  pi- 
quet G  ;  then  if  its  nisual  ray  coincides  with  tbe 
centre  of  the  card  K,  it  iis  proof  that  tbe  lisusl 
ray  is  psralld  to  the  boiiaon,  and  that  the  level  ~,    ^.^ 

is  rectified.     But  if  it  happen  that  the  visual  ray 

cuts  aboTe  or  below  the  centre  of  the  card  K,  as  in  the  figure  shown  at  L,  then  keeping 
tbe  aye  at  tbe  same  height,  lover  tbe  telescope  until  the  visual  ray  cuts  an  intermediate 
point,  a*  M 1  keep  the  telescope  in  this  position,  and  a4Just  the  spirit  level  until  the 
bubble  is  in  tbe  centre,  which  is  done  hy  meani  of  adjusting  screws.  ITien  proceeduig  to 
the  piquet  O,  keeping  tbe  level  at  the  same  height  as  the  centte  of  tbe  card  M,  and  bone 
Ibe  nuddle  of  (he  card  I,  vbicb  if  the  visual  ray  cuta  in  the  centre,  it  proves  that  the 
(iiual  ray  is  parallel  to  the  boriion,  end  consequently  that  the  visual  ray  of  the  telescope 
attaidied  to  this  level  agrees  with  tbe  spirit  level. 

Ta  Ttttify  thi  Lml  by  a  Mix^U  JWiim.  — 
Having  centred  the  telescope  of  the  spirit  level, 
place  it  ou  its  stand  ;  then  knowing  two  points 
which   are  OD  a    true   level,   and  at  a  short 

dixtaooe   opart,   plaee    the   eye-piece    of    the  i 

telescope  at  the  height  ofone  of  these  points,  so 
that  the  air  bubble  may  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
glass  tube;  then  if  on  boning  the  second  point 
It  cut*  the  thread  of  the  telescope,  it  is  a  proof 
tbat  the  level  is  properly  rectified  and  Bt  for 

It  is  known  that  tbe  point  A  at  the  comer 
of  tbe  house  B  is  oo  a  true  level  with  tbe 
oiU  of  tbe  window  of  tbe  inn  D  st  C:  centre 
the  telescope  to  tbat  lerd  in  tuch  a  manner 
that  the  thread  always  cuts  the  ssme  point  pif,  ^n. 
when  turned  either  way. 

TV  ^ilrit  Ltd  in  gencrtl  use,  of  the  most  convenient  and  improved  fi>Rn,  has  a  teleecope 
a  bi  supported  at  ea^  tsid,  and  a  spirit  level  bdow  it,  inclosed  in  a  brass  tube,  with  a  piece 
of  glass  let  in  at  the  opp^  nde,  to  observe  tbe  position  of  the  air  bubble :  the  instrument 
hss  a  compass  nsuslly  attadied  to  it.  By  mean*  of  Ibe  socket  F,  and  the  screw  below,  the 
teleecope  may  be  rused  or  lowered  at  pleasure ;  on  the  plate  H  are  four  levelling  serewi, 
which  paw  through  the  upper  plate,  and  by  which  it  may  he  odjuated.  Tbe  eroet  burs  in 
tha  telocope  are  fixed  to  ■  brass  ring  placed  within  the  tube,  and  are  kept  in  tbai  pontioa 
by  fiitir  small  screws,  as  seen  st  aom.  lite  eye  tube  at  a  ia  to  be  drawn  out  until  these 
hun  appear  eiaetly  in  the  focus  i^  the  glass,  snd  are  clearly  seen.  Tbe  telescope  is  then 
directed  to  some  vertieal  object  or  piquet,  and  by  turning  the  screw  ;  it  is  raised  or 
lowered  to  the  required  point.  Gear  and  distinct  vision  of  sn  object  is  obtained  by 
tnrtiing  tbs  screw  B,  which  by  its  connection  with  a  rack  and  pinion  contained  in  the 
tube  which  carrieB  the  ot^ect-^ass,  nther  lengthens  or  shortens  it :  when  this  has  been 
lione  ao  that  the  hcn-ison^  hur  is  observed  to  be  in  oontset  with  the  object,  torn  the 
telescope  half  ronnd,  so  that  tbe  spirit  level  is  above,  and  see  if  tbe  same  point  of 
eontact  is  preserved;  should  it  not  be  so,  then  the  screw  do  must  be  turned  until  it 
ia  right  in  both  positions-  tbe  horisontal  hair  being  a^Juiled,  tbe  vertica]  one  must 
also  be  treated  in  the  aame  manner ;  when  both  are  properly  attjUBted,  their  intersection 
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■ppur*  in  the  centre  of  the  teLescope,  Hie  Bpirit  Jerel  miut  then  be  mdjiutcd  ui  a 
mwiacT  that  it  ihall  be  eiactl;  pinillel  with  the  siis  of  the  telescope,  or  what  is  cdled  in 
line  of  coBbiutvm.  The  end  or  the  letel  neit  the  eje-glan  hu  ■  screw  b;  irhicfa  it  maj 
be  elersted  or  depreaied  at  pleasure ;  haring  by  mesuu  of  this  screw  got  the  bubble  in  iD 
right  place,  the  tdocope  miiat  be  rerened  again  and  again,  undl  it  ii  seen  that  the  babbk 
tteadilf  maintain!  iti  pa«tian.  To  lake  an  obaerration,  the  three  legs  of  the  stand  are 
opened  and  placed  firmly  on  the  ground,  with  the  tower  plate  of  the  instrument  as  neortf 
level  as  the  eje  directs  i  then  bj  turning  the  Tarious  screws  ibe  level  con  be  soon  brought 
into  its  proper  poaition :  three  a^^uatoienti  are  always  required  for  (he  Y  spirit  lerel :  the 
first  regards  the  wires  of  the  telescope,  which  should  be  made  to  coincide  very  exactly  with 
the  axis  of  the  rings  on  which  the  telescope  lums ;  the  seeond  ■djustment  brings  tbe  lerd 
parallel  to  this  aii)  )  and  the  third  sets  the  telescope  petpendicular  to  the  vertical  ub,  b 
that  the  level  ma;  preserve  its  poation  when  tbe  instrument  is  turned  round  upon  the  stavea 


or  odJutttnf  (ha  Kletcop 


To  adjust  the  line  of  eoUimotiaa,  the  er«-pieee  bong  drairn  out,  you  should  dinet  tin 
tel«MXipe  to  some  fixed  object,  care  being  tolien  that  you  get  ■  distinct  view  of  tbe  ana 
wirea,  and  that  you  notice  where  their  intersection  cuts :  after  this,  by  turning  tbe  teleacops 
round  on  its  axis,  you  must  observe  whether  the  wires  cut  the  same  otyect  in  the  same 
plooe:  should  they  do  so,  the  instrument  is  fit  for  observation ;  but  if  this  is  not  the  cOK. 
tho  wires  must  be  moved  by  turning  the  small  screws  near  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope  until 
half  the  quantity  of  error  is  got  over,  and  then  trials  must  be  made  again,  till  tbe  adjust- 
ment is  correct.  To  place  the  level  parallel  to  the  line  of  colliiuatioa,  the  telescope  miut 
be  moved  till  it  lies  in  the  direction  i^two  of  the  parallel  plate  screws,  and  bytbeu  movn^ 
the  screws  the  air-bubble  is  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  glass  lube :  the  telew<^  ibosld 
then  be  reversed  endirise,  tlul  is  to  say,  one  end  brought  in  the  place  of  the  other,  »ai 
then  the  air-bubble  examined  again ;  if  it  be  oot  in  its  proper  place,  the  parallel  plate-screvl 
must  be  used  to  make  it :  repeated  trials  ore  needed  to  efiect  this  properly.  To  set  tbe 
telescope  in  a  popendicular  position  with  its  vertical  axis,  it  should  be  first  pbeol  orer 
two  of  the  parallel  plste-screwt  ^  then  by  unscrewing  one,  and  screwing  up  tbe  oths,  tbe 
air-bubble  may  be  brought  to  the  centre  of  the  tube ;  then  tbe  instrument  must  be  turnsd 
hair  round,  and  if  not  correct,  then  again  adjusted;  then  turn  the  telescope  one  quarts 
round,  and  by  repeated  trials  its  a(|justment  may  be  completed. 

TVomrUoa's  iB^nrid  Lteti  a  preferred  by  many  to  that  of  the  Y,  in  ooosequeDcc  of  itt 
adjustments  not  ImDg  so  Ufcely,  oAer  they  ore  once  perfected,  to  deiangement.  The 
telescope  rests  at  once  upon  a  horizontal  bar  made  lo  turn  round  upon  the  head  of  tlv 
staves  irhich  support  it,  in  (he  same  manner  as  in  the  theodolite.  iSie  spirit  leiel  b 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  telescope,    and  over    it  the  composs-bux  ;    tlie  wire   plate  h» 
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tbree  threads,  two  of  vhtcb  hn  verticAl  and  the  third  horiuntal;  tberfl  u  alio  tom^ 
times  a  micrometer  scale,  fixed  perpendicularly  oa  the  diaphragm  in  lieu  of  the  vires: 
one  edee  of  a  fine  dip  of  pearl  with  itraight  edgei  ii  applied  for  this  puipoae,  which  ii 

divided  into  hundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  and  a);iun  subdivided  into  leaser  quantities:  in  the 
fixing  of  this  pearl  micrometer  the  divided  edge  is  placed  K>  thM  it  intetieets  the  line  of 
collinuitioii,  the  central  diTiiion  indicating  the  point  upon  the  itaS*  where  the  level  &lls. 
The  telescope  generally  show  the  object  inverted,  consequently  fewer  glasses  are  required ; 
and  in  lhi>  as  in  the  Y  level,  the  line  of  collimation  and  the  level  must  be  made  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  the  telescope  brought  into  a  pontion  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
vertical  axis,  and  so  that  the  air-bubble  wlien  turned  round  horiiontally  should  always 
preserve  its  poution  in  the  middle.  This  kind  of  spirit  level  being  firmly  fixed  in  its  cell, 
the  line  of  collimation  has  its  attjustment  given  by  the  aid  of  two  screws  ntsr  the  eye-end 
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Levels  were  formerly  constructed  with  two  telescopes,  as  A  B  and  CD,  et 
inches  in  length,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  when  (he  eye-glaas  of  A  B  w 
of  C  D  was  at  D :   each  of  these  was  so  con-  ^ 

trived  that  they  could  be  elevated  or  depressed 
al    pleasure,    by   screws  placed   at    F  and   E. 
GlandHK  were  pivots  placed  at  right  angles 
with  the  bottom,  and  were  the  points  on  which 
the  levels   were   supported ;    by    turning    the 
rule   E  F  round  on  its  pivots,   the  two  tele- 
scopes  were    made  to   change  their  positions.    , 
To  the  support  of  the  level  I  K  is  attached  a    I 
w«ghi  at  X,  of  a  square  form,  and  weighing    ' 
3  or  4  pounds,  which  is  placed  there  to  maintain 
the  telescopes  in  a  slate  of  equilibrium.  Iiul  so 

Q,      At  R  is  attached  three  rings  which  hold  „    ^^ 

the  eye  or  liandle  V:  by  means  of  the  handle  *■*"■ 

at  T,  which  passes  through  the  uppt-r  part  of  the  box  al  S.  the  lev^  are  i 
pressed  when  required ;  the  box  Z,  wliich 
and  is  fiiralsbed  vrith  a  screw  at  V  to  adjus 
Such  s  box  placed  on  its  stand  was  mi 
efleeted  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  centring  It 
their  visual  rays  always  in  a  parallel  with  t 
telescope  was  made :  the  level  being,  moi 
object  to  be  observed,  the  weight  was  permitted  t 
that  the  telescopes  were  not  subject  ti 
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ejB-glHi  of  Um  tdeioopc  A  B.  at  uiy  line 
parallel  to  tba  horuon,  ■■  that  of  the  line  a). 
on  tbi  houM  C,  »  aa  to  cover  it  exactly  with 
the  thread  of  the  teleecope;  then  tanuna  the 
teleaoopei  half  round  on  the  two  piToti  G>  H,  ao 
that  the  telescope  A  B.  which  wai  on  the  left, 
oomea  on  the  right  hand ;  then  looking  thnnigh 
the  nme  teleaoope  AB,  if  the  thread  still 
coren  the  horiiontal  line  ab,  it  ti  a  proof  that 
the  tde«eope  A  B  i«  well  eentred,  and  that  ita 
visiuil  n]Pi  are  paralld  to  the  two  pivots  G  and 

H:    ihould  it  either  cut  aboTe  or  below,  the ^^^ 

lerewat  E  miwtthenbe  turned  until  the  Tiaual  n    mi     ~    ^ 

ra;  cut* half waj between* and/;  thentumtfae  "■■"'' 

teleacope  round  ou  the  pivots,  so  that  the  telescope  through  which  the  oi 
been  raada  maj  paas  from  right  to  left ;  on  looking  through  it,  if  the  thre*d  cuti  the 
line  >/  it  is  a  proof  it  is  weU  centred  lie  suns  rule  must  be  obaened  with  the  other 
telescope,  and  both  being  prcfietly  centM,  it  is  only  then  necessar?  to  have  the  two  Tiaul 
rays  parallel  with  the  horiion,  and  thit  a  done  by  putting  the  weight  into  equilibrium : 
after  this  is  done,  point  the  tdtscope  towarda  the  object,  as  the  house  C,  and  if  in  looking 
through  the  ey»glua  of  the  telescope  A  B,  it>  thread  cuts  the  object  in  any  point,  ai  C. 
and  haTing  turoed  the  whole  level  to  make  the  eye-glass  D  of  (he  telescope  C  D  come  to 
the  lame  point,  it  is  then  a  proof  the  visual  rays  are  parallel  with  the  horiion.  The  wet^ 
N,  by  being  advanced  or  pushed  back,  changes  at  once  the  equilibrium  of  the  level,  and  ^ 
the  whole  it  tnay  be  truly  and  correctly  adjusted- 
Level  lines  and  pointaare  allequidistantfKHatbecentre  _  «  .  • 
of  the  earth;  the  points  B,K,L,  and  C,  are  equidis 
from  the  centre  of  the  globe  A.  There  are  two 
•criptions  of  levels,  one  caLed  the  true,  the  other  the  ap- 
parent :  the  true  level  is  that  which  follows  the  circum- 
ference i  the  apparent  is  that  which  is  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  radius  of  the  circle':  B  G I  F,  which  is  so 
drawn  at  the  end  of  A  B,  is  the  apparent  level. 

The  term  levelling  in 

thing  to  a  level  or  flat;  I  _ 

a  true  level  is  ascertuned,  the  object  being  to  find  ou 

the  Bur&ce  be  raised  or  sunk,  or  I'hat  is  the  slope  or 

cUnation.      Level  lines  or  level  planes  are  supposed  to  be  m    »•        " 

petlectiy  flst,  or  parallel  with  the  horison  where  they  exist,  ^" 

and  a  sheet  of  water  at  rest  may  be  supposed 

to  have  it*   surhce  level,  lor  if  any  part  of     --— 1  a  |  i 

the  plane  on  which  it  rested  was  lower  than      fl\         ~~- L_^ lu  1 

another,  it  would  run  in  that  direction.  /\  '^j  ' — ~L — le 

It  therefore   follows   that    some   allowance    ^^-^^.-_LL.::^^^=Z^._^JZ^2J^ 
ibonld  be  nude  in  levelling  through  very  long  p),  gj) 

distanoBB,  aifiom  E  to  D,  D  lo  £,  and  B  to  A, 

and  for  this  very  accurate  tables  have  been  eonv-  H  G  r 

pletad  for  all  Stances  within  the  range  of  an 


eh  varieafivm  1  to  ^  of  the 
angle  subtended  by  the  horiiontal  distance  of 
objects.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,  the  refraction  is  about  s  fourteenth  of 
tbe  horiiontal  angle,  and  the  radius  of  the  cur- 
vature of  the  ray  seven  times  that  of  the  earth. 
Tbe  effect  of  refraction  may  be  allowed  for  by 
computing  the  eorrection  for  curvature,  and  *^-  ***. 

then  taking  on&aeventh  for  the  quantity  by  which  the  ohject  is  rendered  higher  bj  the 
refraction  than  it  ongbt  to  be. 

Numerom  table*  hare  been  drawn  up  to  enable  tbe  engineer  to  correct  the  curvature  aod 
refraction  fbr  distances  in  chains,  feet,  or  miles ;  the  eorreetions  for  refraction  are  taken 
usually  from  one-seventh  up  to  a  twelfth  of  the  apparent  above  the  true  level,  which  a 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Suppose  a  spring  to  issue  from  (he  earth  at  G,  thj  water  would  not  fiow  along  tbe  liat 
H  P,  which  is  the  appstenl  level,  but  would  flow  towards  K  and  L,  in  the  clrae  N,  and 
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b  tbe  emrth^i  cnrratura ; 


tbns  it  ii  appaKDt  tbc  tme  Icrd 
fnnn  hi  centre  *re  supposed  to  be  lerei. 

U  tntOing  fir  a  Railroad  or  a  Caiud, 
plue  th«  lereUing  iUth  SOO  or  400  711 
hnportuit  to  make  Home  mllovuice  for  the  c\ 

ttull  hereafter  describe;  but  before  we  p  ,       _.   ^    ._ 

describe  tlM  Miff  01  tirgct  nude  use  of  for  determining  t^e  height  oF 
tbe  serera]  object*  above  or  below  the  lerd  line.  The  moat  comnon 
form  is  that  of  ■  rod  \\  inches  square,  and  6fe«  6  inchea  long,  made  of 
maboganj,  and  inlaid  on  its  face  iritb  a  white  wood  to  receiye  the 
diriaions  and  figures  :  the  staff  consists  of  two  piece*  doretoiled  into 
each  other  throughout  their  srbole  length,  so  that  one  half  oT  tbe  rod 
elides  upon  the  other,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rod  can  be  pulled 
out  or  extended  10  1 3  feet  long,  and  jet  will  leave  a  foot  of  the  two 
halves  joined  toeether  for  maintaining  the  straight  line  of  the  initru. 
ment :  the  division!  be^  to  couAt  from  tbe  bottom  of  the  ttaSl 

The  vane  is  ■  thin  piece  of  mahogany  10  inches  long  and  3  wide, 
hiving  projeotions  behind,  which  form  a  socket  lor  fitting  the  rod, 
and  enable  it  to  slide  up  and  down ;  this  motion  is  rendered  more 
certain  br  the  addition  of  a  fiat  spring  placed  in  tbe  socket.  In  the 
centre  of  the  vane  is  pierced  a  hole,  tbrough  which  ma^  be  reod  off 
the  figure  on  the  staff,  and  the  edges  of  this  hole  being  chamfered, 
the  borisontai  wires  which  cross  it  can  be  distinctly  perceived  a*  tbej 
lie  over  the  divisioiu  of  the  scale  beneath  :  when  this  staff  is  placed 
in  a  trulj  vertical  position,  its  vane  can  be  elevated  or  depressed,  ss 
tbe  signal  is  given  by  the  engineer  who  is  at  the  levelling  instrument ; 
fbr  the  telescope  cannot  be  altered  by  elevation  or  d^resuon,  there- 
fore the  vane  is  moved  upon  the  staff  until  it  is  brought  into  exact 
coincidence  with  the  boriionlal  bail  of  the  instrument :  so  that  when 
the  cross-wire  of  the  vane  is  ruled  10  high  as  to  intersect  6  feet,  there 
is  a  stop  to  prevent  its  being  pushed  higher  :  when  a  greater  heiglit 
is  required,  the  vans  ■■  put  to  this  h^ght,  and  then  it  is  raised  b; 
sliding  up  the  fi^jnt  portion  of  the  staff,  which  earries  the  rane  widi 

Several  methods  of  marking  these  rods 
are  adopted,  hut  all  begin  to  count  from 
the  bottom  of  thestaff:  some  have  adouhle 
scale  of  divisions  running  up  the  middle 

of  feet  and  inches  divided  into  tenths, 
and  others  of  feet  divided  into  hundredth 
parts,  without  regard  to  inches.  When  the 
Itvals  can  be  taken  in  inches  and  tenths,  or 
in  fact  and  hundredths,  the  calculations  are 
rendered  more  easy  and  nmple,  and  it 
baa  been  suggested  that  the  decimal  ^ 
viuon  shoulo  be  adopted  for  rules  and 
scales  generally. 

The   Btsves  now    in   use   sre  generslty 

without  vanes,  having  their  graduatious 
distinctly  marked  in  feet,  tenths,  and 
hundredths;    these    were    introduced    by 

Mr.  William    Gravatt,   and   are  made   of 

three  pieces  of  mshogany  with  Joints  at  the 

ends,  to  enable  them  to  be  united  in  one 

length  of  1 T  feet  or  more ;     such   staves 

can    be    packed    up   with    the    stand    of 

the   instrument,    and  are   more   portable. 

Mr.  Sopwith    of  Newcastle  has   improved 

upon    these,   by    adding    a    spring    catch 

to    that  which  slides,  so  that  it  is  more 

eaxily  retained   in  its  place  ;  but,  however  Flf-VX. 

correctly  these  may   be  graduated.  If  tbe 

attendant  who  holds  them   is  not  very  earefii],  en 
B  turned  Irom   the  lost   forward 
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of  great  mignitude  may  result,  fbr 
tion  to  become   the   next  back,  an 
the  result  of  carelessly  placing  It  OD  the 
should  be  observed,  and  the  stave  should  be 
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pressed  firmly  into  the  ground  at  each  station,  and  then  on  taming  the 

be  much  change  apparent  in  the  level  taken. 
When  it  is  required  to  know  wheth^  the 

points  £,E,  are  elevated  or  lower  than  the 
points   C  and  G,  place  piquets  at  D,E,  and 

having  properly  rectified  the   level,    place   it 

against  the  piquet  at  B  C,  and  bone  the  line  E 

through  the  telescope,  and  the  card  must  be 

raised  or  lowered  until  the  visual  ray  meets 

the    centre  of  it    at   E;  then  measure    the 

height  that  the  centre  of  the  eye-glass  at  C  is 

above  the  base  B,  and  set  off  firom  the  base  of 

the  piquet  D  this  same  height  BC,  and  the 

height  then  up  to  the  point  at  E  on  the  card, 

will  be  the  difference  of  the  levels. 

If  the  observed  height  fiiU  lower  than  the 

sight  point,  as  at  K,  it  proves  that  the  ground 

is  lower  than  at  I,  as  much  as  the  difference  is 

between  K  and  H. 

When  it  is  required  to  find  the  difference 

between   the  levels  of  the  spring   at   A   and 

another  at  B,  piquets  of  the  required  length 

must  be  fixed  at  the  stations  D,  C,  and  B,  and 

the  level  may  be  placed  at  C ;  then  by  taking 

the  necessary  observations,  measuring  off  the 

heights  on  the  piquets,  and  deducting  the  height 

of  the  stand,  it  may  be  easily  computed ;  or,  sup< 

pose  the  height  from  B  to  F  to  be  16  feet,  and 

that  of  A  D  10  feet,  the  difference  will  be  the 

variation  in  the  level. 

If  it  be  required   to   ascertain  whether   a 

well  at   the   station  at  F  is  above  or  below 

the    level  at   B;    after  rectifying  the   level, 

place  it  at    D,   where  both   piquets  can   be 

seen :  when  the  observations  have  been  made  on 

the  piquets,  their  difference  can  easily  be  cal- 
culated, which  will  be  the  variation  in  the  level. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  plant  piquets  in  a  line 

from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  A  to  the  descent 

at  B,  where  hills  as  F,  G,  and  H,  intervene ;  a 

piquet  must  be  placed  at  A  D,  and  another  at 

BE,   and  then  the  level   must  be  stationed 

between   the  two   ohjects  AB,  at  any  place 

where  the  piquet  A  D  can  be  seen. 

From  the  station  F,  bone  the  piquet  A  D, 

and  then  looking  through  the  other  end  of 
the  level  place  in  a  line  the  piquets  Q,  R,  S ;  and 
if  this  be  found  not  to  cut  the  piquet  B,  then 
from  the  lost  of  these  piquets  bone  R  and  Q, 
and  take  up  another  station,  as  at  G,  boning 
through  the  piquets  P,  O,  N ;  we  must  continue 
our  observations  un^  by  boning  from  the 
piquets  A  D  and  B  E,  we  find  B  E  in  the  visual 
ray  with  the  other  piquets ;  then  a  line  drawn 
through  the  foot  of  the  piquets  planted  on  the 
hills  and  valleys  between  the  two  stations  A 
and  B,  as  A,N,0,P,  and  B,  will  nutfk  the 
shortest  road  required. 

When  the  district  through  which  the  levels 
are  to  be  taken  is  much  intercepted  by  trees 
or  buildings,  it  is  often  found  very  useful  to 
leave  at  convenient  intervals  marks  which  may 
be  cut  in  posts,  stumps  of  trees,  or  painted  on 
a  fence  or  building :  such  a  bench-mark  will 
be  valuable  for  future  reference,  and  during  the 
survey  to  check  the  levels  made  in  different 
directions  ;  and  it  should  always  be  establish- 
ed at  the  end  of  every  day's  labour.  Fig.  931 . 
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If  it  he  required  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  any  fall  from  the  point  A  to  the  little 
hillock  at  G,  piquets  may  be  placed  first  at 
A  and  K,  and  the  levd  F,  having  made  the 
necessary  observations  at  the  station  £,  may 
be  removed  to  I,  where  the  piquets  H  and  D 
can  be  observed;  then  by  a  simple  calculation 
the  difference  in  the  levels  may  be  found. 

The  difference  between  the  levels  of  two  houses  E  and  O  may  also  be  found  by  planting 
piquets  at  G  and  L,  and  the  level  at  D,  H,  and  C  :  so  may  the  inequalities  of  a  country. 


Z]fZ^~ 


Fig.  939. 


as  from  A  to  C,  be  markod,  and  a  canal  set  out  upon  a  dead  level,  K,  O,  P,  being  piquets,  and 
L  H  T  the  position  of  the  level  used  for  mating  the  observations :  M  and  Q  show  the  depth 
of  cutting. 

In  this  latter  example  D,  F,H,  and  T  show  the  position  of  the  level  for  taking  the  ob- 
servations, and  K  A,  ON,  PR  the  station  of  the  piquet 


Fig.  984. 

Hie  ordinary  method  of  levelling  the  foundations  of  a 
building,  or  an  area  of  moderate  extent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  drain  or  watercourse,  is  by  a  level 
1 0  or  1 2  foet  in  length,  formed  of  wood,  and  having  attached 
at  A  a  string  which  holds  a  plummet  that  foils  into  a 
hole  below ;  this  simple  instrument  is  blocked  up  until 
it  is  brought  perfectly  IsHcl ;  then  the  difference  in  the 
heights  or  the  blocks  is  taken,  which  added  together- 
oonstitutes  the  variety  in  the  level. 

The  level  shown  at  B  has  an  upright  straight  edge, 
which  when  placed  against  a  wall  or  building  at  once 
indicates,  by  Uie  play  of  the  plummet,  how  much  in  that 
length  it  is  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

These  implements  all  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
a  level  line  being  a  tangent  to  the  earth's  curvature  and  of 
a  plumb  line  disposing  itself  into  the  direction  of  a  radius 
of  the  earth,  of  course  perpendicular  to  the  middle  of  that 
tangent,  and  that  the  level  direction  is  a  right  line.  To 
prove  tiie  correctness  of  such  an  instrument  it  should  be 
placed  upon  a  surfoce  known  or  ascertained  to  be  perfectly 
levd,  and  such  may  always  be  formed  by  wedging  up  a 
plank  at  one  end  or  the  other:  after  folding  that  the 
plummet  hangs  in  its  proper  vertical  direction,  it  should 
be  reversed  by  turning  the  two  ends  of  the  levd  in  an  op- 
posite direction  or  pontion,  when,  if  the  plummet  retains 
the  same  place  over  the  line^  the  instrument  may  be 
depended  upon. 

C  and  E  are  other  varieties  of  levels  which  are  in  use 
for  ascertaining  how  much  a  stone  or  other  body  may 
be  out  of  a  level ;  the  plummet  in  the  one  foils  over 
a  mark  on  the  cross  piece  towards  D,  when  it  is  perfectly 
level  at  the  feet,  and  in  the  other  over  a  graduated  are 
of  a  circle. 

3  F 
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Small  Bpirit  levels  are  also  used,  which  are  made  of 
glass,  and  mounted  on  brass  tubes ;  M  and  V  are  small 
brass  plates  which  have  an  upright  and  horizontal  cut 
made  through  them,  so  that  the  eye  can  see  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  when  the  bottom  OKP  is  placed  upon 
any  surface,  by  looking  through  M  N  a  level  may  be  ob- 
tained :  sometimes  a  glass  tube  F  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
a  box  H,  which  is  furnished  with  an  eye-hole  at  O. 

The  earth*s  diameter  being  nearly  41,796,480  feet,  or 
7916  miles,  it  has  been  estixnated  that  the  h^ht  of  the  p,    ^^ 

apparent  above  the  true  level  for  every  mile  is  a  little 

more  than  8  inches.  To  find  the  difference  between  the  true  and  apparent  levd,  the  dis- 
tance levelled  should  be  squared,  and  its  product  then  divided  by  the  mean  diameter  of  the 
earth,  when  its  quotient  will  be  the  difference  required :  for  the  differences  of  the  heights 
of  the  apparent  levels  at  different  distances  are  as  the  squares  of  those  distancen ;  In  short 
lengths  the  differences  are  small,  but  they  increase  rapidly  as  the  distances  Increase :  in  ten 
chauis  it  is  '12  of  an  inch;  in  twenty  chuns  *5;  in  thirty  1*18;  in  forty  2 ;  in  fifty  3*12; 
and  in  100,  12*50  inches. 

Con^fwund  LetftBing  is  usually  adopted  where  great  accuracy  is  required,  and  this  is  per- 
formed by  taking  back  and  forward  sights ;  by  this  means  errors  are  easily  corrected :  the 
height  obtained  at  a  back  or  forward  observation  La  deducted  from  the  other,  so  that  when 
these  heights  are  compared  together,  the  result  may  be  depended  upon,  it  being  obtuned 
upon  the  spot,  sufficient  correctness  is  arrived  at :  in  setting  out  a  canal  or  railroad, 
it  is  usual  to  go  over  the  same  ground  a  second  time  in  an  opposite  direction,  beginning 
the  first  operation  where  the  latter  ended ;  and  if  the  results  turn  out  the  same  in 
both  cases  the  cotrectness  is  sufliciently  ascertained.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  measure 
and  set  off  the  distances  with  the  chain,  and  to  reduce  all  the  sloping  measures  to  their 
horizontal  value :  the  distance  between  the  sights  ought  to  be  short,  and  the  piquet-bearer 
should  be  careful  to  hold  his  staff  upright,  and  to  place  it  on  the  same  spot  for  a  forward 
or  back  observation. 

Drawing/  a  Section  or  Projile  of  a  QotaUry  after  it  has  been  levelled,  to  enable  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  to  be  made,  for  the  construction  of  a  canal,  railroad,  or  other  work, 
is  the  next  point  to  be  considered.  This  drawing,  to  be  useful,  should  be  on  a  la^ 
scale,  that  is  to  say,  from  8  to  16  inches  to  a  mile :  in  the  first  instance  an  inch  represents  a 
furlong,  and  each  chain  the  tenth  of  an  inch ;  when  this  scale  is  doubled,  it  is  usually  called 
5  chains  to  an  inch.  A  straight  line  representing  the  base  or  level  is  first  drawn,  whidi 
may  represent  the  horizon;  on  this  is  set  out  the  several  distances  that  have  been 
measured  upon  the  ground ;  the  profile  lines  are  then  laid  down,  and  after  die  heights  are 
accurately  set  out,  the  sur&ce  of  the  country  may  be  traced  through  them :  by  such  a 
section  a  sufiicient  knowledge  of  the  expense  may  be  acquired  for  the  formation  of  any  en- 
gineering work  that  may  be  constructed. 

In  the  year  1742  it  was  proposed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  to  show  cm  all 
maps  by  the  means  of  contour  lines  the  respective  levels  of  the  districts  surveyed.  Hie  idea 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  marks  left  around  a  hill  after  the  waters  on  an  inun- 
.  dation  had  been  drawn  off;  supponng  the  valleys  around  a  number  of  hills  were  to  be 
inundated,  and  the  water  suffered  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  stand  at  one  level,  then 
if  piquets  or  stumps  were  driven  around  the  margm,  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  their  position  mapped  and  a  line  traced  through  them,  then  sudi  a  contour 
line  would  show  the  various  spots  which  were  at  the  same  level,  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  lower  the  sur&ce  by  degrees,  and  draw  off  a  foot  of  its  depth  at  each  time,  and  mark  its 
various  boundaries  in  a  similar  manner  and  map  them  as  before,  such  a  series  of  contour 
lines  would  accurately  express  the  height  of  the  ground,  and  show  where  the  relative  levels 
were  to  be  found :  we  can  imagine  Shooter*s  Hul,  which  is  400  feet  in  height,  unmersed 
in  water,  and  that  it  could  be  lowered  or  drawn  off  a  yard  in  depth  each  time;  then 
if  stumps  could  be  driven  to  mark  the  water's  edge,  as  this  was  done,  and  these  stumps 
or  the  figure  they  comprised  mapped,  we  should  then  have  expressed  by  contour  lines 
the  extent  of  the  level  planes  at  every  yard  of  elevation. 

In  public  surveys  where  three  chains  are  used  to  an  inch,  such  a  series  of  lines  laid  down 
would  be  found  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  engineer  about  to  cut  a  road 
9T  eajial  through  the  country  so  mapped,  as  be  would  at  once  see  all  the  points  which 
were  upon  the  same  level :  for  the  supply  of  a  town  with  water  such  a  survey  would  be 
pf  the  greatest  importance,  and  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  engineer. 

The  engi^eer,  when  surveying  a  country  through  which  a  railroad  or  canal  is  to  pass, 
must  not  only  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  ler&s  of  the  several  districts,  but  also  notic<« 
the  manner  in  which  the  earth's  strata  are  disposed ;  if  he  has  an  eye  to  judge  accurately,  he 
may,  like  Brindley,  perform  much  of  his  task  by  walking  over  the  intended  line,  and  get  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  he  has  to  overcome :  general  ideas  are  too  frequently 
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thrown  uide,  and  the  entire  attention  deroted  to  minutiii:  in  taking  the  levels  of  a 
Toiley  Ihraugh  vhieh  a  stream  diacharges  itself  into  the  aca,  and  vhere  there  are  many  mill 
wein,  and  their  Ml  can  be  ascertained,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service  previously  to 
deeide  the  level  of  the  tiver'i  mouth,  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  and  also  the  slope  of  iu  bed, 
which  may  be  calculated  by  adding  the  several  falls  log?ther,  and  taking  an  average  in- 
clinatioQ  per  mile  of  the  stream  :  although  this  is  not  a  very  Accurate  way  of  proceedmg,  it 
will  lerve  as  a  check  to  groBB  erron. 

Inland  districts  are  not  necessaiilj  higher  than  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire  and  elsewhere,  the  ilope  <^  the  streams  is  M>  ineonsidefsble  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible,  the  bU  being  frequently  le«  than  a  inches  to  the  mile ;  the  Thames  from 
Lechdale  to  London  bridge  is  1461  miles,  and  in  this  distance  the  rise  from  low-water 
mark  ia  848  feet,  cansequently  its  lall  averagn  about  90  inches  per  mile,  though  far  a  part 
of  ite  course  the  slope  of  the  bed  ii  not  more  than  a  foot  Surveys  made  through  a  countcj 
where  the  &lls  of  the  rivers  arc  known  may  be 
frequently  rendered  more  accurate  by  cwn- 
panng  tfae  levels  as  taken  with  the  instru- 
ment with  thaw  observed  in  the  manner  a1- 
Inded  to. 

TVi^aunH^teaeheathemethodofmeaiuring   . 
■11  kinds  of  diatanees  a*  well   as  heights   by 
triangle* ;  it  enables  the  engineer  to  ascertain    z 
how  many  feet  or  yards  there  are  in  a  rigfat 

brodth  of  a  river';  the  length  of  a  line  of  fbr- 
tiBcation;  the  opening  of  a  breach;  the  distance 

■urrounding  country  ia  inaccessible ;  it  also 
enables  him  to  meMure  the  height*  of  hilli, . 
mouatains,  and  buildings  of  every  kind  with 
great  precision :  fiuTDCily  these  two  bnmche* 
of  trigonometry  were  called  imgimetrj  and 
aiiimetTy. 

By  the  Gnt  wia  undenlood  the  method  of 
meuuring  in  &  ri^l  liiw  fhim  one  place  to 
another,  as  to  find  the  width  of  a  river,  or  the 
distance  of  one  building  ftom  another,  a*  the 
distance  of  the  castle  A  from  the  church  B  : 
it  ia  evident  from  the  stations  M  G  and  H, 
two  angles  may  be  measured ;  that  by  computa- 
tion sAenrard*  tba  distance  majr  be  known 
accurately. 

By  the  second  the  height  of  the  tower  at  C 
frx»m  the  point  D  may  he  found  from  the  sta- 
tion pcnnts  where  the  instrument  is  placed. 

For  suppose  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
divided  into  360  equal  parts  or  degrees,  these 
each  into  minute*,  and  theae  into  seconds,  it  will 
be  easy  to  measure  the  angle  taken  by  the 
demicircle  with  the  points  C  and  D ;  its  mag- 
nitude may  be  eipresaed  by  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds  ;  this  division  of  the  circle,  called 
usually  the  MxageBmal,  was  that  adopted  by 
the  ancients.    Supposing  the  paint  occupied  by 

the  demicircle  to  be  marked  by  the  letter  B,  the  ratio  that  C  D  bean 
to  C  B  is  called  the  sine  of  the  angle,  and  the  ratio  of  B  D  to  B  C  the 
cOHoe  of  the  angle,  or,  as  they  are  usually  written, 
DC    j„    ..  BD    ^   . 

He  rario  which  the  sine  of  an  angle  bean  to  the  coune  is  called  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  ;  the  inverse  of  ttie  ratio  the  cotangent ;  the  ratio  of 
unity  to  the  counc  otta  angle  the  secant,  and  that  of  unity  to  the  one 
the  ooaeeant  The  difibrence  between  unity  and  the  conne  is  termed 
the  vened  sine,  and  the  difference  between  luit;  ind  the  nne  of  an  an- 
gle the  ooversed  sine. 

Tfae  depth  of  all  place*  may  also  be  found,  aa  the  depth  and  width 
of  all  ditches  and  avititt,  as  that  of  E  F,  and  the  breadth  at  the 
bottom. 
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The  demicircle  is  placed  at  £,  and  the  angle 
that  the  bottcnu  of  the  well  or  surface  of  the 
water  makes  with  the  perpendicidar  line  E  F  ia 
accurately  measured  ;  then  by  means  of  a  scale 
or  trigonometrical  calculation,  when  the  diameter 
is  ascertained,  its  depth  can  be  readily  found ; 
or,  if  the  angle  be  taicen,  and  the  depth  ascer- 
tained by  measurement,  the  width  at  bottom  may 
be  found.  Whenever  it  is  required  to  measure 
a  distance  or  qpace  that  is  not  accessible^  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  angle  more 
acute  than  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  same 
rule  must  be  obsenred  in  plantmg  over  piquets 
to  measure  angles  between  other  oljtjects :  in  all 
instances  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain  them  as 
large  as  possible. 

By  means  of  the  trian^e  ACB  we  can  as- 
certain the  distance  from  A  to  B,  and  by  the 
triangle  DFE  that  from  the  windmill  to  the 
church. 

The  exact  situation  of  these  points  may 
alw^s  be  determined  by  means  of  Uie  triangle  ; 
but  we  cannot  by  instruments  measure  them 
exactly :  to  resolve  its  value  by  construction,  il 
is  only  necessary  to  establish  the  data  of  the 
things  given,  and  then  measure  the  lines  and 
angles  that  are  unknown ;  if  the  data  be  sul^ 
iicient  this  representation  on  paper  afibrds  ua  F|g.94S« 

the  means  of  finding  the  lines  and  angles  that  are  not  given,  and  when  these  unknown  qnsn- 
tities  are  drawn  out  proportionate  to  a  scale  of  the  known,  it  is  only  requisite  to  messore 
them  by  the  same  scale  to  ascertain  their  values.  Suppose  it  is  required  that  the  distsnee 
between  the  inaccessible  points  A,  B,  should  be  known,  as  we  can  take  up  a  station  at  C,  sod 
measure  the  distance  from  C  to  A  and  from  C  to  B,  the  three  terms  of  the  triangle  ABC, 
viz.  the  length  of  two  sides  and  the  angle  comprised  can  be  found.  The  distsnee  from  the 
windmill,  D,  to  the  church,  E,  may  be  also  calculated  when  the  angle  from  F  is  known, 
together  with  the  lensth,  FD  and  FE. 

The  knowledge  or  the  three  angles  is  not 
enough  to  enable  us  to  obtain  the  length  of 
each  sidcb  m  there  may  be  many  triangles  like 
LMV  and  GHI  equal  to  each  other,  and 
the  length  of  their  ndes  different:  we  must, 
therefore^  always  be  enabled  to  measure  a  base 
line ;  as  when  the  distance  from  one  place  to 
another  is  required,  we  must  place  our  piquets 
in  such  positions  with  regard  to  our  instruments 
that  the  angles  made  are  not  too  acute  or  too 
obtuse. 

Trigonometry  being  based  on  the  know- 
ledge of  sides  and  angles,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  very  exact  in  our  observations,  as  well 
as  in  the  measurement  of  the  line  from  which 
we  calculate  our  angles,  for  if  the  ground- work 
be  insecure^  the  building  up  wifi  be  in  Jeo- 
pardy. 

To  find  the  distance  between  one  place  and 
another  without  actually  measuring  it  may 
be  done  when  it  is  allowed  to  approach  them, 
as  firom  the  point  F  to  that  at  G  :  a  piquet 
planted  at  I  was  found  to  be  by  measurement 
50  yards  from  F ;  the  same  distance  was  set 
out  in  a  straigfat  line  towards  K,  where 
another  piquet  was  planted.  The  distance 
from  O  to  I  was  tiun  measuredf  which  was 
found  to  be  60  yardsi  and  this  distance  was 
set  out  towards  L,  and  a  piquet  planted :  then  ^^'  ^^' 

the  distance  from  L  to  Kwas  measured,  which  was  found  to  be  102  yardi^  the  exact  dis- 
tance from  F  to  G,  afterwards  measured  with  a  cord. 
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inaccatiib  from  twc  (d  M(  athf,  bia  ai 
from  a  ffafiini,  u  Ihe  diMwice  from  the  lower 
A  to  tbe  tree  B,  aupposing  it  to  be  ponible  tu 
place  ■  piquet  at  C.  whence  *e  cut  proccrd 
to  the  two  object!  A  uiil  B.  Menaure  io  a 
right  line  from  A  to  the  piquet  C  bt>w  xokoj 
feel  it  is,  M  TO  ^  thOi  meuure  in  t  right  line 
on  A  C  prolonged  to  D  TO  feet,  to  that  A  C  D 
nuy  be  1 40  &et  711611  from  tbe  point  B 
meMure  B  C,  in  ■  right  line,  ud  call  it  lOO 
feet ;  mewure  tbe  suae  distance  on  B  C  pro- 
longed ;  theo  measure  the  distance  ED,  1 50 
feet,  and  which  is  that  of  the  inacoesiible 
length  or  distance  A  B. 

Bg  sumu  of  a  Pignxt  lo  mtamrt  At  tHi- 
butet  Jrom  am*  Olgnt  lo  tautAcr,  whm  it  ii 
ih^  poaSil*  to  appiwuk  tatt  of  Ikim,  at  ta 
nuonn  tia  opening  er  har  of  a  riotr.  —  Fluit 
at  tbe  point  A  a  perpendicular  piquet,  4  or  £ 
feet  high,  a*  >t  A  C ;  place  on  tbe  nimmii  C, 
the  blade  of  a  knife  with  it*  back  turned  to 
the  piquet;  elerMe  or  depress  this  blade  until 
you  see,  looking  alcmg  the  back  of  it,  tbe 
point  B :  then  keeping  the  knife  at  the  same 
opening,  turn  round  to  the  land  aide,  opposite 
a  le»d  piece  of  grouml ;  replace  the  knife  in 
the  piquet  C  and  its  back  against  this  piquet, 
in  order  to  look  along  the  hack  of  the  blade 
until  the  Tiiual  ts;  cuts  the  ground,  as  at  D ; 
tbe  distance  A  D  will  be  that  of  tbe  bar  or 
entrance  of  tlie  river  AB. 

An  obiertUion  simiLaity  made  at  E  O,  uid 
tried  along  tbe  ground  from  H  lo  I,  where 
tbe  bMe  may  be  mestuied,  gives  tbe  width  of 
the  river. 

B  J  means  of  piquets,  tbe  length  of  the  ridge 
of  a  roof  ma;  be  found,  u  that  of  the  church  at 
NO.  Piquets  placed  at  PR  on  tbe  line  oft,  drawn 
on  tbe  ground  parallel  to  the  ridge  having  on  their 
topi  two  latbs  arranfed  like  a  cross :  these  must 
be  moved  along  the  Ime  till  tbey  are  perceived  to  be 
opposite  the  points  N,  O,  and  then  the  distance 
PP  being  mcuured,  the  length  of  the  ridge  will 

To  enable  Ihe  observer  to  be  more  accurate,  Ihe 
piquets  placed  at  P  and  R  on  the  base  line  a  maj 
be  itKHinted  with  ctoh  aUfes,  the  armi  ST  and 
YX  beuig  in  a  line,  and  YZand  Z2  at  right 
angles  with  it  t  should  the  distauce  of  the  ol^eeta 
be  considerable,  the  otnervatloni  oo  made  would 
be  far  from  accurate  ;  when  witbin  a  few  feet  or 
yards,  the  dimension  measured  on  the  ground 
between  tbe  feet  of  the  piqueU  might  be  suffi- 
ciently near  Ihe  tmtb  for  ordinary  purposes. 
This  practice  somewhat  eormponds  to  the  com- 
mon metbod  of  ioniiji,  oi  booming  as  it  is  some- 
tinies  termed,  wbicb  often  leads  to  very  erroneous 
calculations.  In  Holland,  wherever  difficulties 
are  offered  to  the  navigation  of  a  channel  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  coast,  and  the  course 
not  distinctly  known,  poles  are  set  up  to  enable 
tbe  sailors  to  steer  in  ■  straight  cUrection,  from 
whence  probably  we  have  Ihe  term  ;  and  in  thia 
manner  lines  are  set  out  with  booms  or  spars 
when  a  canal  is  to  be  cut ;  hut  without  great  care 
it  is  scarcely  practicable  lo  make  a  very  long 
line  stnugbt  by  such  means. 
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By  means  of  Piquets  to  measure  the  Distance  between  inaccessibU  JPtaces^  as  that  from 

the  tower  A  to  the  windmill  D.     Trace  on  the  ground,  where  you  are  to  perform  the 

operation,  a  line  parallel  to  the  given  length 

to  be  measured,  as  the  line  S  V ;  then  attach 

two  rules  at  ri^t  angles*  placed  in  the  form 

of  a  cross,  on  tiie  heads  of  the  two  piquets, 

each    4   or  5  feet  in    height.      Place  these 

two  piquets  at  any  points  on  the  line  SV, 

and  look  along  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

discover  the  objects  as  well  as  the  piquets,  as 

at  C  ;  by  the  rule  I K  you  may  see  the  tower 

A,  and  by  the  rule  E  F  the  piquet  D.     Then 

from  the  piquet  D,  observe  by  the  rule  LM 

the  mill  ^  and  by  the  rule  H  G  the  piquet 

C,  which  may  be  done  by  bringing  these  two  piquets  nearer  together  or  further  apart, 

always  keeping  them  in  the  line  S  V,  until  you  can  discover  the  objects  before  nampH,  which 

happens  when  at  the  points  C  and  D  :  then  the  length  C  D  will  be  equal  to  the  inaocessihle 

length,  A  B,  between  the  tower  A  and  mill  B. 

Tojind  the  Height  of  an  Object,  AB,  when  it  can  be  approached, —  Place  a  mirror  at  C 

horixontally  at  any  place  on  the  ground,  with  its 

back  downwards,  so  that  the  glass  may  be  upper- 
most ;  retire  from  the  mirror  at  a  distance  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye  from  the 

ground,  as  at  D,  and  standing  perfectly  upright, 

observe  if  the  top  of  the  proposed  height  can  be 

seen  in  the  middle  of  the  mirror ;  if  not,  see  if  the 

mirror  be  too  near  or  too  for  from  the  object, 

and  place  it  other  nearer  or  fiulher  from  it. 

When  the  view  of  the  object  in  the  mirror  has 

been  obtained,  measure  on  the  ground  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  mirror  to  the  foot 

of  the  proposed  height,  as  from  C  to  A,  and  it 

will  be  the  height  required. 

7b  measure  by  means  of  two  Piquets  Heights  to 

which  the  Foot  is  accessible. — Take  two  piquets,  as 

£,  C,  one  of  which  is  half  the  length  of  the  other ; 

elevate  them  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  on  a 
level  with  the  foot  or  base  of  the  height  which 
is  required  to  be  ascertained,  and  so  that  the  shorter 
piquet  may  be  its  own  length  distant  from  the 
longer  one ;  look  along  their  tops,  and  walk  either 
backwards  or  forwards,  keeping  them  the  same 
distance  apart,  until  by  the  same  visual  ray  the 
summit  of  the  object  to  be  measured  can  be  seen. 
The  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  object  to  the  foot 
of  the  short  piquet,  vis.  from  C  to  A,  added  to 
its  length,  gives  the  height  of  the  object 

To  measure  a  Height,  when  the  Base  is  accessible 
bg  means  of  a  Piquet  -—  Retire  from  the  foot  of 
the  height  to  be  measured  as  much  as  the  height 
is  supposed  to  be ;  plant  a  piquet  upright  on  the 
ground,  as  at  D  E,  on  the  same  level  as  the  foot  of 
height,  and  as  hiffh  as  the  eye :  lie  down  on  the 
ground  with  the  teet  against  the  piquet,  and  look 
along  its  top  until  in  the  same  visual  ray  the  sum- 
rait  of  the  height  to  be  ascertained  is  seen.  The 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  height,  A  to  C,  to 
the  place  where  the  eye  was  when  lying  on  the 
ground,  will  be  the  required  height. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  of  measuring 
heights  by  means  of  the  piquet,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned in  several  ancient  writers.  We  may  imagine  that  Archimedes  and  Apollonius,  who 
enriched  geometry  with  so  many  new  theorems,  made  use  of  the  staff  or  piquet  for  several 
purposes,  particularly  where  the  properties  of  similar  angles  were  to  be  exhibited :  seventeen 
centuries  have  passed  since  these  great  men  taught  in  the  academies:  the  principles 
they  have  left  us  have  been  but  little  added  to,  although  they  have  been  varied  in  their 
application.     Wherever  the  piquet  is  employed,   its   perpendicular  position  should  be 
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regarded,  and  maintaiaed,  as  the  slightest  inclination  would  affect  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tions made  with  it. 

7b  measure  hy  meant  of  a  Piquet  and  ike  Rule 
of  Three  a  Height  of  whidi  the  Foot  is  accessible,  — 
Place  on  the  ground  at  some  distance  a  piquet 
C  E,  of  any  length  ;  then  retire  from  this  piquet 
till,  by  lowering  the  eye  to  the  ground,  as  at 
D,  the  top  of  the  piquet  and  the  summit  of  the 
height,  B,  to  be  measured,  is  seen  in  the  same 
▼isual  ray. 

State  the  question  by  placing  in  the  first  term 
the  distance  from  the  point  where  the  eye  was 
placed  when  on  the  ground  from  the  piquet ;  in  the 
second  term,  the  distance  from  the  same  point  to 
the  base  of  the  required  height,  and  for  the  third 
term,  the  height  of  the  upright  piquet :  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  required  height 

From  D  C  we  will  suppose  5  feet,  and  from  D 
to  A  25  feet,  and  the.  height  of  the  piquet,  C  £,  6 
feet:  then  we  shall  have 

5  :  25  : :  6  :  30  feet  for  the  height  of  A  B. 
For  if  a  line  be  drawn  in  a  triangle  parallel  to  one 
of  its  sides,  it  will  cut  the  two  other  sides  propor- 
tionally ;  and  the  line  which  bisects  any  angle  of 
a  triangle  divides  the  opposite  sides  into  two  seg- 
ments which  are  proportional  to  two  other  a(tja- 
cent  sides:  let  the  angle  DEA  of  the  triangle 
D  A  E  be  bisected  by  the  line  C  E,  making  the 
two  angles  at  £  so  bisected  equal :  then  the  segment  D  C  will  be  to  the  segment  C  A,  as 
the  side  DE  is  to  the  side  E  A,  or  DC  will  be  to  C  A,  as  DE  is  to  E  A,  and  the  line  EC 
being  drawn  perpendicular  or  parallel  to  B  A,  cuts  the  two  other  sides  proportionally, 
making  DC  to  CA,  as  is  DE  to  EB,  or  to  iu  equal  E  A. 

When  the  sun  shines,  if  we  set  up  vertically  a  staff  of  any  known  loigth,  and  measure 
the  length  of  its  shadow  upon  a  horizontal  or  other  plane,  and  measure  also  the  length  of 
the  shadow  of  the  object  whose  height  is  required,  we  may,  by  a  similar  rule,  obtain  it :  as 
the  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  staff  is  to  the  len^gth  of  the  staff  itself,  so  is  the  length  of 
the  shadow  of  the  object  to  the  object's  height 

To  draw  the  Map  of  a  Country  d  la  Cmaliere. — We  must  be  placed  on  an  eminence 
which  gives  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country  to  be  mapped,  and  have  some  attendant 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  all  the  places  and  objects  before  and  around,  as  well  as  their 
<listances  from  each  other,  that  their  relative  positions  may  be  set  down.  To  transfer  this 
rough  map,  or  to  draw  it  out  fiur,  we  must  begin  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  on  this  form  a  scale  divided  into  as  many  miles  as  there  are  between  the  most 
distant  places ;  then  mark  the  site  of  the  different  places  which  come  on  this  line,  by  taking 
in  the  compasses  the  distance  right  or  left  from  the  first  position,  performing  the  same 
operation  with  all  the  others :  rivers  may  then  be  traced,  as  wdl  as  the  various  objects  between 
them. 

It  would  be  advisable  in  mapping  a  country  always  to  work  upon  a  meridian  line,  and 
before  any  survey  is  commenced,  its  direction  should  be  accurately  laid  down :  where  a 
number  of  parishes  are  surveyed,  it  is  important  that  general  instructions  should'be  im- 
plicitly followed,  that  the  whole  when  brought  together  may  be  examined  :  for  example, 
all  writing  and  figuring  should  be  placed  in  the  same  direction ;  the  top  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  representation  is  made  should  be  considered  north,  and  whatever  the  form  of  the 
plan,  this  rule  should  never  be  departed  from :  upon  a  sketch  so  made,  a  series  of  triangles 
may  be  extended  at  any  time,  and  the  respective  sides  calculated  with  precision.  From  an 
eminence  or  lofty  site  numerous  towns  and  villages  may  be  seen,  and  afler  the  meridian 
line  is  established,  their  bearings  from  each  other  may  be  noticed  upon  the  divisions  of  a 
card,  which  if  drawn  within  a  circle  will  serve  to  make  the  sketch.  From  a  table  showing 
the  distance  in  miles  of  one  place  from  another,  this  may  be  rectified  and  brought  to  ap- 
proach the  truth :  or  a  cirdie  noay  be  traced  on  the  ground,  and  after  dividing  it  into 
S60  d^rees,  piquets  may  be  set  upon  that  part  of  its  circumference  which  is  in  a  line  with 
the  object,  and  the  observer  being  stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  figure,  the  divuions  of  the 
circle  may  be  noticed,  and  thus  tiie  sketch  of  a  country  may  be  made  where  instruments 
cannot  readily  be  obtained,  or  a  hasty  survey  is  to  be  laid  down. 

If  an  estate  could  be  seen  at  once,  and  its  meridian  line  be  determined,  there  would  be 
no  difiSculty  in  mapping  it,  and  approximating  its  area,  by  walking  across  it  in  the  longest 
direction,  afterwards  triangulating  it  from  this  line  as  a  base,  and  then  uniting  U  with  the 
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mcTHliui  line  ilrewlf  drevn.  Either  the  time  ot  the  atepi  taken  bmj  be  counted  from 
cme  poiitiDo  or  ituion  to  uiotheT  ;  the  initer  found  Sir  WiUum  CiU'i  Itinenrj  of  Greece 
■  niie  guide,  elthough  it  ooDtaiiied  ooly  the  beariagi  of  the  places  uid  tba  tinw  occupied 
in  riding  or  miking;  vbcn  the  tnieller  buna  better  map.  hemuat  (ad  hi*  eoune  bjiiiA 
gCDenl  direetioo*,  which  beve  ofttn  proied  hii  only  aeenrity. 

O/DtmmnUt  aui  tinlr  Omtrmelian.  —They  a 

■re  unuUy  mads  dtber  of  copper  or  of  wood, 
and  are  18  incbca  in  leogth,  S  inehea  wide  and 
\  an  inch  in  tbickneM ;  uioaUy  a  abect  of  white 
paper  b  ^ued  on  thur  nirfiice.  upon  which 
the  diniioiu  an  marked.  To  graduate  the 
dcmicirclc^  divide  ita  diameter  AB  into  two 
equal  parti  in  the  point  C ;  (torn  thii  point, 
with  the  radiui  CA,  deaeribe  the  lonKircle 
A  D  B>  and  from  the  p<Hnt  C  derate  the  per- 
pcDdieuUr  CI  on  tbe  diameter  A  B>  which  wilt 
cut  the  demieirele  A  D  B  in  two  equal  part* 
in  D. 

To  graduate  tbe  Kmlcircle  A  D  B,  oper  the 
compawn   to   tbe   extent   of  the  radiiu   C  A, 
■nd  carry  the  openinK  three  timea  on  the  *emi- 
eirde  A  D  B. 
and  from  F 
AC  on  tbe 


B  j  alflo  carry  the  lami 

^micirele,  from  D  to  O 

ADB  wiU  be  dint 


To   hare 
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divide  cwdi  of  tbeaa  bi  parts  into  three  other  equal  parts,  ai  i 
point!  K,  L,  and  G,  and  cash  of  these  muat  again  be  diiided,  and 
divided  into  ISO  degreea. 

GtmidrtUa  with  nghts  (d  p^miiflu)  used  for 
measuring  anglca,  diatanoea,  Ace,  are  usually 
about  15  inohca  in  diameter;  the  degreea  are 
numbered  ftom  each  eitremity  of  ^eir  dia- 
meter, where  a  aigfat  ia  attadied  by  a  screw,  as 
at  C  and  D.  At  the  centre  E  is  a  moiahle 
rule  with  a  ligbt  at  eaeh  of  its  eitrcmitiea; 
in  the  middle  of  the  aemicircle  is  a  compaaa 
to  ahow  the  cardinal  ptnnti. 

A  telescope  ia  frequently  added  to  tbem, 
by    which   tbe    anglea    of   oltjects   at   a   con- 

"urately  Fif .  S». 


ssible    1 


taken,  and   the  whole  ii  placed   o 


determine  tbe  position  of  the  several  head- 
lands and  prindpal  object!  oo  •  ooaat,  to 
complete  a  maritime  survey,  and  afterwards 
to  lay  them  accurately  down  upon  paper. 
Suppose  two  boats  are  anchored  at  a  known 
distance  from  each  other,  and  tbe  bearinga 
of  the  several  objects  taken  frtaa  each ;  then 
if  the  roeaaured  distance  between  the  boati 
be  drawn  out  to  serve  aa  a  scale,  and  the 
vaiious  lines  laid  down  according  to  the  olv 
served  anglea,  their  point!  of  intenection  would 
denote  the  position!  of  the  abiecta  that  have 
been  noticed;  or  tbe  aasie  might  be  done  on 
land,  b;  aelecting  a  plun  on  which  a  baae 
line  could  be  measured,  and  then  fixing  station 
staves  at  the  extremities  i  from  these  station 
staves  tbe  angles  which  the  pTominent  features 

taken,  and  the  whole  may  be  laid  down  to 
any  scale,  by  adopting  a  nmilar  procen  to  that 
previously  dewribed. 

Thi^  instrument  called  the  ilatim  po 
over  the  centre  of  which  moves  a  numb 
nerally  tlirec  rulers,  connected  by  a  com 


vitally  differ  from  a  dcmidrt^ 
t  can  be  directed  to  any  object ;  ge- 
»  ajranged  that  they  can  be  tuinni 
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BO  as  to  open  and  fonn  at  one  time  two  angles  of  any  given  inclination ;  the  middJe  ruler, 
which  is  double,  has  a  fine  wire  or  thread  stretched  in  the  opening,  the  others  have 
one  similarly  placed  from  end  to  end,  so  a4)usted  that  the  three  tend  to  the  centre  of  the 
instrumoit :  tiiey  can  readily  be  directed  towards  an  object,  and  their  angles  accurately 
measured :  such  a  station  pointer  may  be  made  by  graduating  an  arc  of  a  circle  on  a  sheet 
of  glass  ground  on  one  side,  upon  which,  with  a  pencil*  all  the  angles  naay  be  marked ;  this, 
laid  upcm  paper,  may  be  easily  set  off  and  traced. 

When  the  demicircle  u  to  be  used,  it  has  its  plane  ^  d 

placed  horiiontally  for  taking  distances,  and  upright 
for  heights;  having  a  joint  which  works  upon  a 
movable  socket,  it  can  be  easily  adjusted ;  a  plumb 
line  at  once  indicates  whether  it  is  truly  vertical  or 
horixontaL 

To  take  an  angle  with  this  instrument,  we  turn 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  object  A  is  seen  through 
the  sights  on  its  diameter,  and  then,  without  moving 
the  demicircle,  we  look  along  the  alhidade  or  mov- 
able rule,  and  when  through  its  sights  the  object  C 
is  seen,  the  angle  ABC  can  be  laid  down.  The 
number  of  d^roes  contained  in  this  angle  may  be 
counted  off  between  H  and  I,  which  may  then  be 
written  down. 

The  demicircle  now  yields  to  the  azimuA  itutru" 
mtmty  which  measures  angles  with  greater  ftcility, 
whether  vertical  or  horixontal,  serving  also  the  pur- 
poses of  the  theodolite;  it  does  not  possess  the 
power  of  rq>etition,  but  should  an  error  occur, 
it  may  be  reduced  or  rectified  by  measuring  the 
same  an^e  upon  different  parts  of  the  arc,  which 
may  be  accomplished  by  turning  the  instrument 
on  its  stand,  and  adjusting  it  9a  required :  such  ob- 
servations frequently  repeated,  and  a  mean  result 
taken,  are  free  from  any  great  error. 

To  take  the  height  of  an  object  the  demicircle  is 
turned  or  placed  upright,  and  adjusted  by  the  plumb 
pasring  through  its  centre,  when  its  base  will  be  ho- 
rixontal and  at  right  angles  with  the  height  to  be 
taken.  The  alhidade  is  thai  turned  until  through 
its  sights  the  object  O  u  seen;  the  angle M NO 
will  be  ascertained,  and  the  degrees  may  be  counted 
off. 

Distesieet  between  places  inaccessible  may  be  ascer- 
tuned  and  measured  in  the  fi^llowing  manner :  when 
the  angle  A  B  C  is  taken,  measure  on  the  ground 
the  distance  between  B  A  and  B  C,  and  construct 
upon  paper  with  a  scale  the  angle  taken,  and  pro- 
ceed as  has  been  befi>re  described. 

It  will  appear  evident  that  if  upon  the  angle 
G  E  F,  the  dixnenrions  are  set  off  fit>m  £  to  F  and 
£  to  G  that  have  been  previously  taken  fi^m  B 
to  A  and  from  B  to  C,  by  the  scale  the  distance 
between  the  objects  may  be  accurately  measured. 
We  may  infer  that  this  instrument  was  used  first  by 
the  Arabians,  firom  the  index  or  ruler  which  carried 
the  sights  being  called  an  alidade  or  alhidade, 
which,  on  the  limb  of  the  instrument,  showed  the 
number  of  d^prees  or  minutes  that  the  object  was 
above  the  horixon. 

Besides  the  altitude  and  aximuth  circle,  we  have 
now  nutrdl  and  rtfitcHmg  circles  for  measuring 
the  altitudes  and  arimuths  of  stars:  the  mwral 
is  so  called  because  it  is  supported  by  a  long 
axis  passing  into  a  wall,  to  which  the  phme  of  the 
circle  is  parallel;  the  rtfitetnuf  circle  carries  a 
mirror,  by  which  an  object  is  seen  by  reflected 
vision ;  another  object  is  viewed  directly  the  two  are 
brought  to  coincide,  and  the  angular  distance  be-  Fig.  963. 

tween  them  u  measured  by  the  inclination  of  the  mirror  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope ; 


Fig.  969. 


Fig.  960. 


Fig.  961. 
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the  rq»eating  or  multiplying  oircle  is  so  oontrived,  that  the  observation  made  may  be 
repeated  or  multiplied  by  reading  it  off  successively  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  gradusted 
limb  :  the  number  of  values  thus  found  afford  a  mean  result. 

Dittaneu  between  places  where  one  only  is  accessible  may  also  be  found.  Place 
the  demieircle  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  A,  and  measure  the  angle  CAB;  then  place 
the  instrument  at  Q  and  measure  the  angle  A  C  B ;  by  setting  out  these  angles  on  paper, 
the  distance  between  A  and  B  may  be  found  by  a  scale  of  parts,  or  by  calculation. 


If    ^wl   t  t  i 


Fig.  968.  Fig.  ^64. 

To  ascertain  the  distance  from  the  piquet  at 
M  to  the  angle  of  the  building  at  N :  place  the 
demieircle  at  P,  and  measure  the  angle  M  P  N ; 
then  draw  the  line  R  S,  of  the  length  or  dis- 
tance that  P  is  from  M,  and  construct  from  the 
point  R  a  similar  angle  to  that  observed  from 
P.  Suppose  it  has  been  found  by  measure- 
ment that  the  angle  taken  at  P  was  112^, 
the  length  of  the  line  P  M  was  83  feet,  and  the 
angle  PMN  30^ ;  if  all  these  are  accurately 
drawn  out  by  a  scale,  the  distance  may  be 
easily  ascertained.  R  to  T  being  the  same  as 
the  measured  distance  from  P  to  M,  and  R  to 
I  that  of  P  to  N,  it  is  evident  that  by  the  FIr.  965. 

scale  the  distance  from  T  to  I  on  the  line  X  may  be  taken  off. 

DiHancea  between  places  inaccessible  on  all 
sides,  as  between  A  and  B,  may  be  found  by 
placing  the  demieircle  on  a  point  C,  where  both 
objects  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  a  piquet  at  D. 
The  demieircle  is  then  turned  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  piquet  D  is  visible  through  the  sights 
of  the  diameter,  and  the  steeple  B  through  the 
sights  of  the  alhidade.  The  degrees  contained 
between  the  diameter  and  the  alhidade  must 
then  be  read  off;  keep  the  diameter  in  the 
same  line  C  D,  and  move  the  alhidade  until 
through  its  sights  the  tower  A  is  seen ;  then  read 
off  again  the  d^p'ees  contained  between  it 
and  the  base  line ;  remove  now  the  demieircle 
to  the  piquet  D,  and  measure  this  distance 
from  the  new  station ;  repeat  the  operation, 
and  lay  the  angles  so  taken  down  upon  paper 
witha  propersode,  as  K  F I M  H  N,and the  dis- 
tance between  A  B  may  be  truly  ascertained.  ^^'  ^^* 

If  it  were  required  to  ascertain  how  many  yards  distance  it  was  between  the  points  M,  L, 
of  a  fortified  town,  by  placing  a  piquet  at  N,  and  then  measuring  the  angle,,  and  the  *''"*f*** 
from  N  to  L,  and  frcmi  N  to  M,  the  same  might  be  laid  down  accurately  on  paper  by 


Fig.  967. 
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means  of  a  scale :  the  opening  of  the  angle, 
1174  degrees,  could  be  set  out  at  Q,  and 
the  distance  OS  made  67  yards,  and  OV 
on  the  line  T  64;  then  by  the  scale  P 
the  distance  from  V  to  S  will  be  found 
1 12  yards,  which  will  be  that  also  from  M 
to  L. 

To  find  the  length  of  a  building,  as  from 
T  to  L,  select  two  stations,  as  Y  and  P, 
and  plant  two  piquets :  at  the  first  take 
the  angle  PYL,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  SO^,  and  measure  the  distance 
between  the  two  piquets,  which  is  here 
45  yards:  then  firom  the  piquet  P,  con- 
struct the  triangle  Y  PL,  which  is  also  one 
ofSQO. 

Then  set  out  a  scale,  and  draw  bd  equal 
to  YP,  and  the  angles  bdgj  answering  to 
YPL,  and  kbh  equal  to  L  YT;  the  whole 
may  then  be  measured,  and  in  this  case 
the  distance  from  t  to  A  will  be  found  102 
yards,  which  is  the  length  of  the  building 
TL. 

Maps  may  be  laid  down  by  means  of 
the  demicircle,  and  aU  the  towns  at  A,  B,  C, 
D,  £,  F,  G,  H,  be  accurately  measured,  and 
put  at  their  proper  distances  from  each 
other.  First  place  the  instrument  at  H, 
and  a  piquet  at  N;  after  having  takea 
all  the  angles,  more  the  instrument  to  N, 
and  make  a  similar  observation :  measure 
the  distance  from  H  to  N,  which  here  is 
200  yards,  and  then  lay  down  the  several 


Fig.  968. 


Fig.  969. 


Fig.  970. 


angles  as  observed  accurately  upon  paper,  and  the  lines  at  their  intersection  will  give  the 

positions  of  the  towns. 

This  S3r8tem  was  practised  in 

France  as  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth tentury,  when   a  base 

line  was   measured   fiY>m  the 

town  stationed  at  N  and   L, 

and  all  the  others  shown  on 

the  map  accurately  laid  down 

from  drawing  a  series  of  angles 

taken  at  the  two  stations. 
Picard,  m  1670,  called  the 

attention  of  the  moderns  to  the 

measurement   of  a  degree  of 

the  meridian,  and  his  observ- 
ations were  confined  to  a  line 

stretching  between  the  parallels 
of  Malvoisine  and  Amiens :  this 

was  succeeded  by  the  very  ac- 
curate observations  and  the 
trigonometrical  survey  made 
by  Delambre  and  Mechain;  the 
terrestrial  arch  it  embraced  ex- 
tended over  nearly  10  degrees, 
and  it  was  almost  exactly 
bisected  in  the  parallel  of  45  ^-  ^^' 

d^^rees :  these  observations,  made  during  the  great  revolution,  led  to  a  more  exact  method 
of  measuring,  and  to  the  adoption  of  the  trigonometrical  system  of  surveying.  After  the 
labours  of  Delambre  and  Mechain,  Biot  and  Arago  carried  a  train  of  triangles  southward 
as  fiir  as  Tormentera,  which  is  a  small  island  near  Ivica,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  of  the  connecting 
triangles  are  affected  by  the  earth's  curvature,  and  these  must  undergo  a  correction,  corre- 
spondent with  it  before  the  length  of  the  unknown  sides  can  be  accurately  obtained ;  for  we 
know  that  triangles  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  cannot  be  regarded  as  plane,  neither 
can  horisontal  angles  at  one  station  be  considered  as  in  the  same  plane  with  those  at 
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Fig.  972. 

*  another :  N  L,  the  original  base  from  whence  the  trian^latlon  commences,  may  reprcacnt 
the  meridian  line;  but  before  we  commence  our  computations  we  must  .correct  any  imper- 
fections in  our  instrument,  or  carelessness  in  taking  oiur  surrey ;  we  shall  afterwards  find 
much  advantage  by  adopting  the  approximating  theorem  of  L^jendre,  who  first  demon- 
strated that  if  each  of  the  angles  of  a  small  spherical  triangle  be  diminished  by  a  third  part 
of  the  spherical  excess,  their  sines  become  proportional  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  mangle, 
considered  as  sphericaL  The  situations  of  Paris  and  the  several  towns  in  its  nei^bouihood 
were  accurately  laid  down  by  the  obsenrations  made  from  this  base  line,  and  hence  com> 
menced  the  method  now  adopted  in  makinff  a  trigonometrical  survey. 

In  1784  the  British  goremment  turned  its  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  bj 
Mr.  Fox's  direction,  who  was  then  minister,  it  was  ordered  that  by  means  of  a  series  of 
triangles,  the  difference  in  the  longitude  between  the  observatories  of  London  and  Psris 
should  be  ascertained :  the  meridian  of  Paris  having  been  already  continued  to  Dunkirk, 
the  Royal  Society  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  General  Roy,  to  complete  the  task ; 
and  he  commenced  laying  down  a  base  line^  rather  mcnre  than  5  miles  in  length,  upon 
Hounslow  Heath. 

To  connect  the  trianfulations  between  Paris  and  Dunkirk,  Cassini,  Mechain,  and 
Legendre  were  employed  by  the  French  government,  and,  as  a  check  on  their  operations 
another  base  line  was  lidd  down  in  Romney  Marsh  in  Kent,  where  a  steel  chain,  constructed 
on  purpose  by  the  celebrated  Ramsden,  was  made  use  of.  Romney  Marsh  is  60  miles  from 
Hounslow,  and  when  the  two  bases  were  united,  by  calculating  the  sides  of  all  the  triangles 
taken,  so  great  an  accuracy  had  been  observed,  that  there  was  only  the  apparent  error  of 
28  inches :  the  junction  of  the  two  observatories  of  Paris  and  Greenwich  was  completed 
in  1788. 

Heists  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  demicirde. 

The  height  of  the  tower 
at  A,  the  top  of  which  we 
will  suppose  is  not  to  be 
approached,  may  be  mea- 
sured by  placing  the  in- 
strument at  C  in  such  a 
manner  that  by  elevating 
its  plane  perpendicular  to 


Fig.  973. 


Fig.  974. 


the  horizon,  through  the  pinnules  of  the  diameter,  which  are  parallel  with  the  horisoo, 
the  tower  A  B  is  seen  in  some  point,  as  at  £.  llien  elevate  the  alhidade  of  the  demi- 
circle  until  the  top  of  the  tower  is  visible  through  its  pinnules :  remark  then  on  the  demi- 
circle  how  many  degrees  are  intercepted  between  the  diameter  and  the  alhidade,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  angle  £  D  B,  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  2C^. 

Then  measure  on  the  ground  the  distance  from  the  station  to  the  tower,  and  afterwards 
construct  a  scale  and  lay  down  a  similar  figure,  the  lines  M,H,  showing  the  plan  of  th» 
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tower,  the  distance,  KH,  being  45  yards ;  the  angle  taken  at  K,  20*^  being  first  set  out, 
it  will  then  easily  be  perceived  that  the  height  may  be  ascertained  by  the  scale. 

The  height  of  the  obserratory  O  P  from  tlie  station  at  R,  may  also  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  constructing  the  angle  YTV,  and  setting  off  the  distance  TX,  and  then 
measuring  by  the  scale  the 
height  Xo.  The  angle 
Z  X  T  is  here  a  right  angle, 
and  the  distance  from  T 
to  X  is  17  yards. 

Inacoesable  heights  may 
be  measured  by  having  two 
statioos,  as  C  and  D :  after 
the  distance  between  them 
is    ascertained,    take     the 


angles  BCD  from  the  sta- 
tion C  and  the  angle  BDC 


Fig.  976. 


Fig.  976. 


Fig.  977. 


Fig.  978. 


from  the  station  D :   then  construct  the  angle  L  G  O,  and  the  angle  G I M,  and  by  means 
of  the  scale  the  height  O  N  may  be  measured,  which  will  correspond  to  the  height  A  B. 
The  height  from  P  to    R  may   be  ascertained  in  a  similar  way:  from  the  point  S, 


measiure  the  angle 
TSR,  and  from  the 
point  T  the  angle 
STR,  also  the  dis- 
tance  between  the  sta- 
tions S^T:  then  con- 
struct a  scale  Q,  draw 
the  line  V  K,  and  set 
off  the  measurement 
of  the  distance  taken 
between  S  and  T, 
which  is  VX:  at  V 
and    X    set   out   the 


Fig.  980. 


angles  taken  at  the  two  respective  stations ;  the  height  Z  T  will  be  that  of  P  R. 

The  height  of  the  tower    A  B,   which  is  inaccessible,   may  also  be  found  by  means 
of  the  demicircle  placed  at  D  C :  after  the  observations  have  been  made,  draw  the  line 


Fig.  981.  Fig.96S. 

GH  by  the  scale :  from  the  point  G  draw  the  angle  G  K  L  equal  to  the  angle  C  D  A,  and 
the  angle  I N  M  equal  to  D  A  B  :  the  dimension  or  length  of  line  P  O  by  the  scale  will 
be  the  height  of  the  tower  A  B. 

The  height  from  one  portion  of  a  building  to  another  may  also  be  readily  found,  as  the 
difference  between  the  levels  at  R  and  S :  place  the  piquets  at  V  and  T,  and  measure  the 
four  angles  TVR,  TVS»  VTS^  VTR,  and  also  the  distance  between  V  and  T. 
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Then  b]>  >id  of  a  Kmle  up  tbe  hue  line,  Z  T,  kI  out  the  sngte(  »  taken  at  a  and  T,  *• 
eaY./Tu,  and  dnirthe  line  ^/ from  the  point  where  the  lines  E,(croH,  to  where  the  lins 
e.if  inlemet  each  other,  and  this  line  ;/ measured  b;  the  scale  will  be  Che  hugfat  requirtd. 


Ftt.«M. 

Ilie  hei^t  of  the  tower  A  B  ma;  b*  ascertained  from  the  Btati 
maaner.  Fint  take  the  height  of  the  tower 
C  D,  and  then  place  the  demicircle  at  D,  in 
null  a  poutioD  that  its  diameter  ihall  be  paral- 
lel to  the  wall  of  the  tower,  DC;  turn  the 
■Ihidade  towards  the  point  A,  at  the  Jbot  of 
the  great  tower,  and  meaiure  the  angle  CDA, 
the  angle  D  C  A  being  a  right  angle.  Keep- 
ing the  demicirele  at  D,  place  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  graduated  limb  shall  be  up- 
permoet,  its  plane  perpendicular,  and  its  dia- 
meter paiallel  with  the  horiion,  as  well  as 
with  the  nj  DE:  then  turn  its  alhidade 
imtil  the  top  of  the  tower  B  is  seen :  the 
degrees  intercepted  between  the  diameter  and 
the  alhidade  will  he  those  of  the  angle  E  D  B. 
Construct  a  scale  K,  and  set  out  the  figure 
NIK  on  the  base  line  FG  ■      "- 

the  height  KN,  on  tb( 

The  height  of  the 


M,  the  height  of  the  snuU  tower;  and 
me  KL.  will  be  the  height  h;  the  scale, 
iwer  O  P  ma;  also  be  obtained  b)i  planng  the  demidrele  at  B. 


building,    the    height  of 

Having  observed  the  too 
angles  PRTandTRO, 
keeping  TR  as  a  level 
line,  and  setting  off  the 
aame  angle  &om  Z  bj 
the  scale,  making  XZ  the 
height  of  the  lov  build- 
ing, and  raiung  a  perpen- 
dicular on  the  line  YZ, 
where  the  angle  cuts  the 
ground:  wb^  this  cuts 
;tbe  line  1Z,  as  at  8,  will 
be  by  the  scale  the  hdght 
Of  the  tower  OP. 


mtr 


Fig.» 


angles,  tl 


different  circles  are  proportional  to  their  radii,  and  th^  similar  arcs  of  cirdi 
proportional  to  thai]'  radii,  and  vies  «r>d.  Two  arca#af  different  circles,  w 
the  same  ratio  to  thor  respective  radii,  must  be  similat,  and  therefore  axm 
same  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds;  it  fotlowi,  then,  that  an  a 
second  of  ill  circles  is  contained  the  same  number  of  times  in  their  radii,  and 
calculation  of  (he  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diametei.  ~ 
this  number  differs  from  S06S65  by  onlj  a  fraction  i  therefore  the  radiui 
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differs  firom  an  arc  of  that  number  of  seconds  only  the  fraction  of  a  second.  In  plane 
geometry  we  consider  angles  as  belonging  to  triangles  which  do  not  exceed  180  d^rees, 
but  we  may  fiuicy  them  of  unlimited  increase  or  diminution :  if  a  line,  for  instance,  revolve 
round  a  central  point,  it  will  in  a  revolution  move  through  360  degrees,  and  in  a  revolution 
and  a  quarter,  that  number  with  the  addition  of  90.  If  we  call  180  degrees  ir,  the  revolving 
radius  in  every  revolution  will  move  through  the  angle  2  ir,  and  in  every  quarter  of  a  re- 

volution  -,  and  in  every  half  revolution  through  v.  In  general,  if  n  be  an  integer,  the  radius 

after  a  number  of  complete  revolutions  will  have  moved  through  an  angle  expressed  by 
2  » ir.  If  it  has  exceeded  a  complete  number  of  revolutions  by  an  angle  «,  the  angle 
which  it  has  described  will  be  expressed  by  2  »  «*  +  «,  and  if  it  fall  short  of  a  complete 
number,  it  will  be  expressed  by  2  nir  —  «.  If  the  anele  it  has  described  exceed  an  exact 
number  of  revolutions  by  half  a  revolution,  we  shall  get  itft  expression  'by  changing  w 
into  •w  in  the  former  finrmula,  which  gives  2iiir  +  «'  =  (2n+l)ir.  I^in  like  nuumer,  the 
angle  which  the  revolving  radius  has  moved  through  exceed  or  fidl  short  of  a  complete 

number  of  revolutions  by  a  right  angle,  its  expression  will  be  found  by  changing  «  into  - 

in  each  of  the  formula,  which  gives 

2  n  ST  + 1  «(2  »  +  I)  ST,  and  2  »  »-|  =(2 »  -  l)ir. 

The  angle  -  —  i»  is  called  the  complement  of  «,  and  the  angle  «*->«»  the  supplement  of  «. 

To  find  the  length  of  the  inclined  line  A  B,  fix  two  piquets,  one  at  C  and  the  other 
at  D,  and  measure  the  angles 
DC  A  and  DCB,  the  first 
being  27°,  the  other  A'UP. 
Then  from  the  piquet  D, 
measure  the  angles  CDB, 
120°,  and  C  D  A,  142° :  then 
measure  Uie  distance  be- 
tween the  piquet  C  D,  which 
is  9  yards :  construct  the 
scale  £,  and  set  off  on  the 
line    FG  nine  parts  taken 

from  the  scales,  and  then  con-         p.    ^^  PI    g^^ 

struct  the  two  angles  I F  H 
and  K  G  L,  and  the  distance  fitim  their  points  of  intersection  will  be  the  length  required. 

Heights  that  are  ta- 
eKned  and  inaccessible 
may  also  be  measured, 
as  that  of  the  Leaning 
Tower  at  Pisa.  From 
the  stations  R  and  S, 
from  whence  may  be 
seen  the  base  and  sum- 
mit, plant  two  piquets : 
then  place  the  demi- 
circle  at  the  piquet  R, 
and  measure  the  angles 
S  RO  and  S  R  P: 
place  the  demicirde  at 
the  piquet  S,  and  mea- 
sure the  angles  RSP 

and  RSO,  and  measure  the  distances  between 
the  piquets  R,  S :  lay  this  down  upon  paper,  and 
horn  the  points  where  these  angles  unite  or  cut, 
as  at  e  and  d,  measure  the  length  edby  the  scale, 
and  it  will  give  the  inclination  of  the  tower,  or 
rather  its  inclined  height. 

JDntths  which  are  inacceutbU  can  also  be  as- 
certamed,  as  that  of  the  well  A :  measure  the 
diameter  AB,  and  at  the  point  B  measure  the 
angle  ABC  with  the  demicircle  and  by  a  scale 
of  parts;  the  perpendicular  AC,  or  depth,  may 
be  ascertained  by  drawing  the  right  angle  C  F  I, 
and  setting  out  the  angle  H  L  K,  and  from  the 
scale  taking  the  height  L  F. 


Fig.  990. 
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To  meuure  tbe  depth  of  a  duA,  ii  i 
width  ar  diimeter  4t  top  M  O  being  9  feci 
the  demicircle  et  O  in  luch  ■  niuuier  tniu  uu 
iegieta  mn;  be  downwudi,  and  it*  diameter 
pinllei  with  tbe  horiion,  u  ii  the  line  O  M. 
Tbtn  turn  the  klhidulc  until  the  bottom  of  tUe 
(baft  mt  N  ii  teea ;  meuure  the  uigleii  M  O  N 
and  O  M  N  -,  dnw  the  Hale  P,  and  the  right 
line  R  S,  ud  let  off  the  9  feet  from  R  t  ~ 
then  draw  the  angle  TRY; 
on  the  perpendicular  R  V,  : 
■cale,  will  be  the  depth  required  of  M  N. 

The  breadth  of  a  dit«h  maj 
alio  be  found,  aa  that  of  A  B. 
Being  stationed  at  C  aboie 
the  point  A,  take  the  depth 
CA,  and  meuure  the  angle 
ACB.  Then  with  a  scale 
•el  out  on  the  line  £  F,  and 
from  E  draw  the  angle  G  E  H, 
and  at  the  point  6  the  angle 
E  G  L  which  anawcT  to  thoae 
pTSriouiljr  meuured.       From 


■  heiahlRY 
isured  b^  the 


■CS- 


\. 


It  N  may  also  be  found 
in  like  manner :  from  the  point  N,  meuure  the 
angle  KNM  and  the  angle  NKM,  and  dia*  tbe 
acale  O.  Draw  the  line  P  R.  and  act  off  tbe 
h«ght  taken  from  N  to  K,  u  F  S.  At  the  point 
P,  draw  the  angle  SPT,  and  from  the  paint  S 
the  angle  P  8  V  i  then  from  the  point  X,  where 
they  cron,  nleuun  S  X  bj  the  scale,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  ditch  will  be  aacertwned. 

The  Tarkiui  methods  of  measuring  heights  bj 
■nglei  are  luppoeed  to  hare  had  their  orisin  in 
^ejP^  from  whence  the;  were  introdueed  into 
Greece  by  Tbaln  :  there  ean  be  iw  doubt  that  after 
Pythagoru  bad  diaoorered  that  celebrated  pro- 
position eonceming  the  square  of  tbe  hypotenuse, 
trigonometry  made  rapid  adeanea ;  we  have  menticm 
made  by  Vitruviua  of  many  phlloeopbin  who  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  oomputalion  by  clears  de- 


pToblen 


Tit  Geamtlrie  Sgtian  is  an  instrtunent  for  mea. 
luring  distanoea  and  heighta,  &c,  and  is  Taluable 
Tor  ita  portability  u  well  u  for  the  facility,  by  the 

9  rule   of   three,  oT   soiling  moat   of   the 

la    arising    fritm    its   tise  -  it    ii    made    of 

■out  13  inches  square,  or  of  wood  15  or  IS 
inches  square :  it  is  graduated  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  from  bottom  to  top,  and  may  be  called  a  quad- 
rant of  90  degreea.  Tbe  two  lidei  of  the  square 
which  are  opposite  to  tbe  angle  of  the  centre  D,  u 
on  the  sides  A  B  and  B  C,  are  each  dirided  into 
100  eqtial  parts,  which  commence  at  the  two  eitre- 
mitiea  of  the  quadrant,  ao  that  in  both  dinsions  the 
faundred-poiot  flniahce  at  the  angle  B,  which  is 
opponte  to  the  oeotie  D,  and  to  foolitate  the  eoimt- 
Ing  tbeae  degrees  they  are  dirided  into  tenths  by  ria  9M 

abort  linec  taodiDg  to  tbe  eentre. 

The  nde  DC  represents  tbe  boriiofi :  at  tbe  ecsitre  D  is  Gied  an  alhidade  by  a 
of  a  screw,  whidi  equals  the  diagonal  of  tbe  square  A  B  C  D,  on  which  the  same  din 
■r;  marked  u  on  the  nde  of  the  square,  and  u  tbe  alhidade  is  longer  than  the  nde  o 
square  it  will  contain  more  than  100  equal  part):  two  ught*  are  attached  to  it,  and  est 
Joint  to  one  aide  for  the  purpose  of  turning  or  elerating  it  wbcD  reqiured. 


DittoHca  batmm  oijalt  when 
oiw  ii  aoecaible  aie  meuured 
bj  pluiDg  tbe  geometric  iquwe 
at  the  lUtioD  R.  in  ludl  >  nmn. 
Dcr  that  by  boaing  along  ita  (ide 
D  A,  «e  can  diacoTer  the  point 
T,  and  by  tha  other  lide  D  C, 
the  piquet  or  point  X  at  uay 
dbilBiice  from  it;  the  line  D  T 
will  then  make  a  right  angle 
«ith  the  line  D  X.  Plus  the 
centre  of  the  iquare  at  the  pi- 
quet X>  and  turn  it  in  inch 
nuoner  that  by  boning  along  the 
line  D  A  the  piquet  R  ia  >«n, 
and  by  the  aighta  of  the  alhidade 
the  point  T:  then  remark  the 
Dumber  <^  equal  parti  in  the  angle  made  on  the  liile  CB,  M  M  Y. 

Place,  in  the  Gnl  term  of  a  rule  of  three  mm,  the  number  of  equal  parts  from  the  point 
C  of  the  aquare  to  the  point  Y.  In  the  Mcond  term,  place  the  number  of  feet  between  tbe 
two  itatioiu  or  centra  of  the  geometric  tquarei  D,  D  i  uid  laMly,  for  tbe  third  term,  tbe 
Duinber  100  for  the  number  of  equal  puii  into  wbicb  tbe  ride  C  B  ii  i^fided.  lie  quotient 
will  give  the  diiUnce  in  feet  frinn  the  piquet  R  to  tbe  point  T :  if  it  be  derired  to  find 
the  length  of  the  hypotenute  XT,  place  in  the  flnt  term  the  lalue  of  DC  of  the  square  ; 
in  the  Kcoiid  the  number  of  feet  fiiim  R  to  T,  and  in  tbe  third  term  the  number  of  parta 
marked  oD  the  alhidade,  which  are  counted  from  tbe  centre  of  tbe  iquare  to  the  place  where 


:  point  V.   The  quotient  will  give  the  distance  XT. 


tbe  alhidade  i>  on  the  aide  C  B,  as  at  tb 

Ditlamxt  toicMii  aiijrtU  vAicA  an 
imutatitU    are  ibutfd  by  the  geo-  ^    ' 

metric  square^  by  first  placing  it  at 
tbe  point  R,  vhere  a  piquet  is  fixed, 
and  then  boning  a  line  along  its  side     ' 
DA,    until  tbe  point  T  is  visible.     ^ 
Tbta   in  the  TiBual  ny  formed  by 
the  lide    of  the  square  DC    plant 
the  piquet  V.      Place  the  geometric    A 
square  at  the  piquet  V  in  suc^  a 
manner  that  by  boning  along  iti  side     " 
D  A  the  piquet  R  ia  seen,  and  by  the 
alhidade   the  point  S ;    then  count 
tbe  number  of  diTiuoni  comprised 

between  tbe  poinU  C  and  T,  where  

the   alhidade   tests.      Then    by   the  Fig.  1D01, 

rule  of  three  proceed  as  before. 

HeigkU  man  ^  wuattiitd  iy  rAs  ffumulHc  tqaari 
when  the  fool  is  accessible,  as  by  placing  the  initru- 
ment  at  the  point  R,  and  fixing  its  plane  perpen. 
dicular  to  the  horison,  in  such  a  manner  tbat  the 
aide  C  D  shall  be  parallel  to  it :  eleiate  the  alhidade, 
until  tbe  point  F  ia  obtained  through  it*  s^hts, 
and  remark  when  it  stands  on  tbe  side  CB  of  the 
■quare,  wat  tbe  point  B,  where  tbe  100  difisiont  of 
the  side  C  B  ate  finished. 

Then  by  the  rule  of  three,  place  for  the  first  term 
100  br  the  side  of  the  square  CD;  in  the  second 
tbe  number  of  leet  from  the  centre  D  of  the  tquare 
to  the  point  O,  and  for  the  third  term  100,  the 
number  of  puis  comprised  from  the  point  C  to 
the  point  wtiere  the  alhidade  is  it  tbe  angle  B,  as 
before   mentioned.      The   quotient,    which   in    this  ^^     ^^^ 

can  is  tbe  distance,  will  be  the  height,  to  which. 
however,  must  be  added  the  height  the  foot  of  the  square  ia  from  tbe  ground,  whei 


If  it  be  required  to  meaaure 


with  such  accuracy  that  the 
expressed  in  a  drawing,  the  only  n 


nches  with  rules 
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To  find  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of  a  tower, 
aa  that  from  O  to  P.  First  find  the  height  from 
the  ground  at  S  to  O,  then  measure  the  distance  to 
the  station  R.  Elevate  then  the  alhidade  until  you 
catch  the  point  P ;  remark  where  it  stands  on  the 
side  A  B,  as  at  Z  ;  let  R  be  distant  38  feet  from  S^ 
and  the  height  S  O,  fin*  example,  be  34  feet,  and  the 
number  of  parts  on  the  instrument  bom  A  to  Z 
40.  Then  as  40  :  38  ::  100  :  95,  towhieh  add  the 
height  of  the  square,  and  we  obtain  the  whole 
height  of  the  tower ;  from  this  sum  subtract  the 
height  SO,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  height 
from  O  to  P. 

It  is  a  well-known  property  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, that  if  the  ratio  of  any  pair  of  its  sides  be 
known,  the  angles  and  ratios  of  the  other  ndes  may 
be  found  ;  this  is  indeed  the  principle  upon  which 
trigonometry  is  formed ;  as  there  are  three  pairs  of 
sides  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  differently  related  to 
either  of  its  acute  angles,  so  there  are  three  ratios 
which  will  determine  the  angle. 

Let  w  be  the  angle,  y  the  opposite  aide^  and  x  the 
containing  side,  and  e  the  hypotenuse;  the  angle 
w  nuiy  be  indifferently  determined  by  any  of  the 

three  numbers,  -,  -'  -.   The  first  -  is  the  sine  of  the 
r  X  X  r 

angle  ip,  the  second  -  is  the  tangent,  and  the  third 

X 

-  IS  the  secant. 


HtigkU  of  Obfecta  which  are 
not  accessible  may  also  be  taken, 
for  instance  placing  the  geo- 
metric square  at  the  station  V, 
so  that  its  centre  is  level  with 
the  point  R:  turn  its  plane 
obliquely  in  such  a  manner  that 
by  boning  along  the  side  DA, 
the  point  T  is  seen,  and  by  boning 
along  the  side  DC,  a  piquet 
can  be  placed  in  the  visual  ray,  as 
at  X,  measured  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  station  V. 
Then  remove  the  square  to  the 
piquet  X,  and  turn  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  by  boning  along 
its  side  DA,  we  see  in  the  line 
the  piquet  V,  and  by  the  sights 
of  the  alhidade  the  point  T. 
Remark  the  number  of  divi- 
sicns  from  C  to  Y,  where  the 
alhidade  stands,  and  state  the 
rule  of  three  sum  by  placing 
for  a  first  term  the  number  of 
divisions  from  C  to  Y ;  in  the 
second  term  the  distance  in  feet 
from  the  two  stations  V  and  X  ; 
and  lastly  100  for  the  third  term, 
being  the  side  A  D :  the  quotient 
gives  the  line  VT.  For  the 
second  operation,  place  the 
square  at  V,  so  that  its  centre 
shall  be  exactly  in  the  same 
place  as  before,  and  its  plane  per- 
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pendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  its  side  D  C  parallel  to  it.  Then  elevate  the  alhidade  untS 
the  point  T  is  seen  through  its  sights,  and  remark  where  the  alhidade  stands  on  the 
side  C  B,  as  at  the  point  Z. 


GEOMETRY. 

1  Brsl  tenn  the  puif  on  the  olliidade.  In  i 
n  the  tbitd  the  number  oF  pirti  in  t 
counted  from  C  to  Z.  llie  quotient  thus  obtuned,  added  to  tlut  round  bj  1 
tioa,  giTB  the  baigbt  of  R  to  T. 

0/ 4*  Sitator,  and  its  lue*  br  me*- 
(urtDK  dirtuwr 
eompueated    i 

otben  prefioinlj  dewribed,  and  ia 
utuallj  made  ot  either  ivorr,  wood. 
bmt,  or  tiller,  haTing  it*  two 
limb*  D  B  and  D  C  6  or  S  inches  in 
lenfrth,  vhen  uwd  for  drawing,  and 
13,  15,  or  more,  toi  making  aur. 
Teji ;  the  largest  lecton  are  the 
moat  accurate,  on  account  of  their 
dirinona  being  larger.  The  limb* 
of  the  Kclor  are  perfectlir  flat,  and 
contain  all  the  liaei  neceaaarj  to  be 
drawn  on  tbem  j  thej  are  united  at 
one  end  b7  a  rule  joint  with  I.  dot 
in  the  eentre  of  the  Krew,  round 
which  it  works:  when  the  in- 
atniment  ii  eloaed,  the  two  limba  are 
called  the  upper  and  lower :  each 
fiwe  o(  the  aector  has  a  particular 

equal  parti  ii  called  the  bee  of 
equal  part*,  and  another  the  &ce  of 
ebonU.  Sj  the  line  of  chorda,  the 
opening  of  anglea  ii  aicertained 
in  making  a  surrey,  and  upon  this 
the  lights  F,F,  are  placed  with 
iCTCws  fi>r  directing  the  Tisuil  rayi. 
For  lurreyiag,  the  iuitrument  is 
pieced  upon  a  itaS'  bj  meani  of  a 
joint  with  one  or  more  screwi.  bj 
which  anj  motion  ma;  be  giren  it, 
and  a  plutnb  bob  ii  attached,  which 
indicatca  on  the  ground  the  precise 
Goitre  after  an  obserration  has  been 
tak«i.  The  sector  has  two  bees, 
one  of  which  ■•  that  oT  equal  puti, 
the  other  that  of  chords,  and  each 
(ace  hai  two  branches,  which  are 
again  dirided  by  three  Hoes ;  tw- 
sides  the  lines  of  equal  parts  which 
it  contain!,  there  are  ajso  tbe  litM 
of  plana  and  poljgoni ;  on  tbe 
boe  B,  which  is  tiu  rerene  of 
A,  the  line  of  chords  is  added 
to  those  of  aolids  and  metala. 
The  lincfl  of  equal  parts  ia  generally 
drmwQ  fKim  the  centre  of  the 
sector  to  the  third  part  of  the 
four  bto  which  the  end  of  each 
braocb  ia  dirided,  and  its  length  is 
that  of  the  teeton.  which  is  diTided 
geoerallji  into  300  equal  parts  or 
mora.  This  length  is  first  divided 
in  bale  so  that  it  may  have  tbe  lOO 
marked  in  tbe  middle  ;  and  each  of 
these  100  is  again  divided  in  50 
points,  and  sa  on  until  the  300  parts  sr 
T%e  dimtiom  oftht  h'u  n/'  pliai  is  se 
•quarea,  aa  it  comprise*  between  iCa  poi 


alculations  of  equal  sides  of  equal 
lengths  of  equal  sides  of  a  certain  number  of 
'  up  to  64,  and  a  tolerable  skill  in  the  uia 
of  these  points :  the  tir^t  point  on  the 
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line  of  plaiw  is  placed  opposite  the  S5th  division  on  the  line  of  equal  parta^  and  the  aeoood 
point  opposite  35^  and  continued  as  in  the  following  table 


1     opposite 

25 

17 

opposite    103 

33 

opposite 

143ft 

49 

opposite 

175 

S         — 

354 

18 

—         106 

34 

— 

146 

50 

-^ 

176j 

3         — 

43J 

19 

—         109 

35 

_- 

148 

51 

-^ 

178) 

4         — 

50 

20 

—         lllj 

36 

_- 

150 

52 

-^ 

180| 

5         — 

56^ 

21 

—         1141 

37 

.— 

152 

SS 

_ . 

188 

6         — 

61* 

22 

—         1171 

38 

— 

154 

54 

— 

18S| 

7         — 

6b^ 

23 

-         119ft 

39 

— 

156 

5S 

— 

185| 

8         — 

7<^ 

24 

—          1221 

40 

— 

158 

56 

— 

187| 

9         — 

75 

25 

—         125 

41 

_ 

160 

57 

— 

189 

10         — 

79 

26 

—         1271 

42 

— 

162 

58 

-^ 

190f 

11         — 

82ft 

27 

—          130 

43 

_ 

164 

59 

-^ 

1921 

12         — 

86| 

28 

—          1321 

44 

— 

166 

60 

— . 

19d| 

13         — 

90 

29 

—         135J 

45 

— 

167{ 

61 

— 

195 

14         — 

931 

30 

—          137 

46 

— 

1691 

62 

— 

197 

15         — 

96ft 

31 

—          1391 

47 

— 

1711 

63 

— 

1981 

16         — 

100 

32 

-          1411 

48 

— 

1731 

64 

— 

200 

The  lines  of  polygons  are  constructed  by  the  division  of  circles,  or  by  the  propoftion  it 
bears  to  the  line  of  equal  parts^ 


12 

is  opposite 

60 

9 

■ 

18 

opposite 

80 

6 

is  opposite 

116 

4 

• 

IS 

opposite 

163 

11 

^_ 

65 

8 

— 

88 

5 

— 

136 

3 

— 

200 

10 

— 

72 

7 

— 

101 

The  division  of  the  line  of  chordt  or  an^ee  is  so  named  from  its  forming  all  kinds  of 
angles,  either  on  paper  or  on  the  ground ;  it  is  generally  the  same  length  as  that  of  the 
equal  parts,  and  is  always  di- 
vided into  180^,  the  number  of 
d^p'ees  which  a  demicirde  con- 


The  line  of  chords  is  set 
out  by  describing  from  its  middle, 
K,  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius 
KH,  the  semicircle  HLC, 
which  must  be  divided  into  180 
parts  or  d^rees,  so  that  the  line 
of  chords  shall  be  the  diameter 
of  the  demioircle  HLC.  Prom 
the  point  H,  the  centre  of  the 
sectors,  place  one  foot  of  a  pair 
of  compasses,  opening  them 
to  the  first  point  of  the  division 
of  the  demicirde,  and  describe 
an  arc  from  thenee  cutting  the 
lin9  of  chords  at  the  first  pomt  "«•  ^^' 

of  its  division  :  then  from  the  same  centre  H,  describe  an  arc  from  all  the  other  divisioiis 
of  the  demicirde  cutting  the  line  of  chords  H  C  :  it  will  then  be  found  that  this  line  «iU 
be  divided  into  180^,  commencing  their  enumeration  from  the  centre  of  the  sector  at  H. 

Tlie  ancients  worked  their  trigonometry  by  means  of  chords  and  arcs,  which,  with  the 
chords  of  their  supplemental  arcs  and  the  constant  diameter,  formed  all  kinds  of  rigfat^ 
angled  triangles.  Beginning  with  the  radius,  and  the  arc  whose  chwd  is  equal  to  the 
radius,  they  divided  them  both  into  sixty  equal  parts,  and  estimated  all  other  ares  sod 
chords  by  those  parts ;  vis.  all  arcs  by  60ths  of  that  arc,  and  all  chords  by  60ths  of  its 
chord  or  of  the  radius :  this  method  is  as  andent  as  the  writings  of  Ptolemy,  who  used 
the  sexagenary  arithmetic  for  this  division  of  chords  and  arcs. 

Menelaus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sra,  wrote  six  books  on  the  chords  of 
arcs,  and  hb  system  of  trigonometry  was  greatly  improved  in  the  following  century  by 
Claudius  Ptolemsus,  who  taught  astronomy  at  Alexandria:  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Almagest  he  has  a  table  of  arcs  and  chordb,  with  their  method  of  oonstmction ;  it  contaifli 
three  columns ;  in  the  first  are  the  arcs  for  every  half  degree^  in  the  second  the  chords, 
expressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  of  which  degrees  the  radius  contains  60,  and 
in  the  third  column  are  the  differences  of  the  chords,  answering  to  one  minute  of  the  arcs, 
or  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  differences  between  the  chords  in  the  second  column.  In  thi* 
table  we  discover  the  property  of  any  quadrilateral  inscribed  within  a  circle,  via.  that  the 
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rectangle  under  tbe  two  diagonals  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tiro  rectangles  under  the 
opposite  sides.  This  system  of  computation  by  chords  was  changed  for  that  of  sines  by 
the  Arabians,  who  improved  the  science  left  by  the  Greek  schooL 

7%e  divukm  of  the  line  ofmiUde  u  drawn  below  that  of  the  chords,  and  of  the  same  length. 
As  the  line  of  planes  is  founded  on  tlie  knowledge  of  the  equal  sides  of  perfect  squares, 
that  of  solids  is  founded  on  the  cube  roots  of  tiie  equal  sides  of  cubes,  which  are  also 
marked  up  to  64.  The  first  point  of  the  line  of  solids  is  placed  opposite  the  division  50 
of  the  line  of  equal  parts,  and  is  as  follows :  — 


1    opposite 

50 

17 

opposite 

128^ 

S3 

opposite 

160} 

49 

opposite 

183} 

2          — 

63 

18 

— 

134^ 

34 

— 

162} 

50 

— 

184^ 

3           — 

72 

19 

— 

ISSf 

35 

— 

163} 

51 

— 

185{ 

4          — 

79J 

20 

— 
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36 

— 

165} 

52 

— 
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5          — 

85} 

21 

.^ 

138 

37 

— 

\^^ 

53 

.. 
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6          — 

91 

22 

— ' 

140 

38 

— 

168^ 

54 

iPi. 
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7          — 

95| 

23 

— 
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39 

— 

169} 

55 

— 

190} 

8          — 
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24 

— 
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40 

_— 
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56 

_ 
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9          — 

108ft 

25 

— 
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41 
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172} 

57 

— . 

192} 

lO          — 
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26 

— 
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42 

— 
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58 

« 

193} 

11          — 

114^ 

27 

— 

150 

43 
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175} 

59 
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194} 

12          — 

116| 

28 

— 

151{ 

44 

— 

176} 

60 

... 
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13          — 

117J 

29 

— 

153} 

45 

— 
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61 

_ 

196} 

14          — 

120} 

30 

— 

155^ 

46 
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179} 
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— . 
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123| 

31 

— 
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— 

180} 
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— 
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158{ 
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— 
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— 
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7%e  dhiwm  of  the  Hne  of  metals  is  divided  according  to  the  differences  m  the  calibre  of 
the  balls,  and  each  metal  is  distinguished  by  its  particular  sign  :  that  of  gold  the  sign  is 
put  opposite  146}  of  the  line  of  equal  parts,  that  of  lead  172},  that  of  silver  179,  that  of 
copper  187},  that  of  iron  195,  and  that  of  tin  200. 

7b  eUvide  a  right  Hne  into  two  or  more  equal  parts  by  the  sector, 
take  its  length  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  carry  it  to  the  line  of 
equal  parts,  then  keeping  the  sector  open,  carry  from  the  line  of 
equal  parts  the  number  which  exactly  divides  it.  Supposing  it  is 
required  to  divide  the  line  into  five  parts,  which  shall  be  equal,  take  its  length  and  set  it 
off  on  the  line  of  equal  parts  on  the  sector  at  the  opening  of  a  number  divisible  into  as 
many  parts  as  the  line  is  to  be  divided,  vis.  it  must  be  remarked,  first,  what  number  is 
divisible  by  5,  and  having  observed  that  200  is  one  of  those  numbers,  as  40  is  tbe  fifth ; 
place,  therefore,  the  two  points  of  the  compasses  containing  the 
length  of  the  line  to  be  divided  on  each  point  of  the  200,  which 
is  usually  at  the  extremity  of  the  sector,  and  keeping  it  open» 
then  take  the  distance  between  the  two  40  on  the  line  of  equal 
parts,  which  distance  will  be  only  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the 
line. 

To  divide  a  eirde  by  applying  a  right  line  as  often  as  is  re- 
quired :  divide  360  by  the  number  of  times  it  is  requhred  to  ap- 
ply the  given  line,  and  the  quotient  thus  obtained  is  so  many 
degrees.  Then  open  the  sector  and  carry  the  length  of  the  given 
line  to  the  line  of  chords,  where  the  figures  answer  to  the  number 
of  degteea  previously  obtained :  keep  the  sector  open,  and  take  the 
opening  between  the  two  60^  on  the  same  line  of  chords :  this  opening 
will  be  a  radius  to  describe  a  circle,  which  may  be  divided  by  the 
given  line  into  as  many  parts  as  is  required,  or  into  five,  as  shown 
at  CDEFH. 

To  divide  a  circle  into  equal  parts  by  the  sector,  take  in  your 
compasses  the  length  of  the  radius,  and  carry  it  to  the  two  60°  on 
the  line  of  chords ;  then  divide  360  by  the  number,  as  already 
described.  For  example,  it  b  required  to  divide  the  circle 
ABODE  into  five  equal  parts :  take  the  length  of  its  radius 
F  B,  and  carry  it  to  the  two  6(P  on  the  line  of  chords,  opening  and 
shutting  the  sector,  until  the  two  points  of  the  4;pmpasse8,  open  to 
the  extent  F  B,  foil  exactly  on  the  two  60°  of  the  line  of  chords. 
Keeping  the  sector  at  this  opening,  divide  360  by  5,  the  number 
of  equal  parts  required :  we  shall  have  72  as  the  quotient,  which 
must  be  taken  from  the  line  of  chords  as  before  ;  this  opening  will 
then  precisely  divide  the  circle  into  five  equal  parts. 
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7b  dram  any  attgle  on  a  right  Um$,  —  From  the  point  or  extremity  of  the  given  line 
describe  an  arc  of  any  radius,  keeping  the  compasses  open ; 
apply  it  to  the  sector,  opening  it  until  the  points  fidl  upon  the 
two  60^  of  the  line  of  chords :  then  take  the  opening  on  the 
same  line  of  chords  of  'the  degrees  of  the  proposed  angle : 
place  one  foot  of  the  compasses  where  the  arc  touches  the 
given  line,  and  let  the  other  fidl  on  the  arc  through  this 
point,  and  that  of  the  extremity  of  the  given  line  whence  the 
arc  is  described ;  draw  a  right  line,  and  it  will  be  the  required 
angle.  As,  if  it  is  required  to  construct  at  the  point  A,  cm 
the  line  A  B,  an  angle  of  S€Pf  describe  from  the  point  A, 
the  arc  C  D,  of  any  radius :  then  with  the  same  opening  of 
the  compasses  carried  to  the  two  60^  on  the  sector,  and 
placed  on  the  line  of  chords,  which  must  be  done  by 
opening  the  limbs  of  the  sector :  then  take  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  569  on  the  same  line,  which  wiU  be  equal 
to  the  required  angle^  and  apply  it  to  the  arc,  when  it  will 
touch  the  point  E  :  then  draw  a  right  line  through  this  point 
from  that  of  A,  and  the  angle  BAE  will  be  cme  of  SG'^. 
By  the  same  means  the  opening  of  any  rectilineal  angle  may 
be  measured,  and  its  degtees  ascertained :  great  care  must 
be  taken  always  to  plumb  down  the  centres  of  the  piquets,  as 
that  of  CE  is  found  to  be  at  D. 

When  the  sector  is  used  Ibr  surveying,  the  larger  it  is  made,  the  less 
liable  it  will  be  to  error,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  observed  in  placing 
the  piquet,  the  centre  of  which,  if  planted  obliquely  in  the  ground  as  Shown 
at  C,  will  produce  oonsidorable  error. 

An  angle  in  geometry  denotes  the  indinsiion  of  one  struct  line  to 
anolher,  and  in  this  simple  acceptation  must  be  less  than  two  ri^t  angles; 
but  in  trigonometry  the  term  angle  has  a  more  extended  signi6cation.  Let 
A  B  be  a  fixed  line  and  A  a  given  point  in  it,  and  suppose  A  E  to  revolve 
in  one  plane  about  A  ;  then  the  whole  angular  space  described  by  A  E  in 
its  revolution  about  A  is  called  an  angles  which  may  therefore  in  this  case 
be  of  any  magnitude ;'  or  if  with  the  centre  A  and  any  radius,  we  describe  a 
circular  arc,  subtending  any  angle  A  C  D,  this  arc  cannot,  according  to  the 
geometrical  definition  of  an  angle  be  greater  than  the  semi-circumference  of  the  circle ;  but 
according  to  the  trigonometrical  definition*  the  subtending  are  may  be  of  any  magnitude, 
consisting  of  any  number  of  cireumfisrenoes,  or  any  portion  of  a  circumference. 

7b  firm  and  meamre  amglei  iff  the  sector  .*  as 
from  Uie  point  A  to  finrm  and  measure  the  angle 
B  A  C.  Place  the  sector  at  the  station  A,  the  fiwe 
of  the  chords  being  uppermost,  and  bone  by  its 
sights  one  of  the  objects  as  B«  and  by  the  other  limb 
the  object  C,  and  the  angle  B  A  C  will  be  fi»rmed. 
To  measure  this  angle,  take  in  the  compasses  the 
distance  between  the  two  60°  on  the  line  of  chords, 
and  putting  one  foot  in  the  centre  of  the  sector, 
let  the  other  fell  on  line  of  chords  which  will  be  at 
6SP,  which  indicates  the  angle. 

To  measure  distances  by  the  sector,  by  forming 
a  triangle  of  which  the  two  sides  are  known  as  well 
as  the  comprised  angle :  as  to  find  the  distance 
between  B  C,  when  the  two  sides  D  B  and  D  C, 
with  the  comprised  angle  BDC,  are  known. 
Place  the  sector  at  D,  in  order  to  form  and  mea- 
sure the  angle  BDC,  which  we  will  suppose  to 
be  83° :  then  measure  the  length  of  its  sides,  D  B 
and  B  C,  the  first  of  which  is  80  and  the  second 
75  feet ;  this  being  done,  remove  the  sector  frxnn  its 
stand,  and  turn  the  under  ride  uppermost,  keeping 
it  open  at  the  angle  BDC,  83°.  Then  place  one 
foot  of  the  compasses  on  the  line  of  equal  parts  at 
the  figure  80,  the  number  of  feet  contained  in  the 
side  DB,  and  open  the  other  limb  to  75  the 
number  contained  in  D  C :  this  opening  of  the 
compasses,  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  scale 
along  the  line  of  equal  parts,  will  give  108  feet 
for  the  distance  from  B  to  C  Fig.  1016. 
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The  length  of  the  building  from  I  to  K  may 
be  similarly  fbund,  by  placing  the  sector  at  L, 
and  then  measuring  the  angle  ILK,  and  the 
lo^^LIand  LK. 

2b  Mconm  ditiamcu  with  the  Mdor  by  fimning 
a  triangle,  two  angles  of  which  as  wdl  as  the 
a4iaoent  ude  are  known:  as  to  find  the  distance 
A  B,  from  the  base  line  A  C :  eonstmct  and  mea- 
sure the  angle  CAB,  84*'  frtmi  the  station  A, 
and  the  angle  A  C  B,  47S  and  the  base  line 
134  feet:  then  to  obtain  the  other  angle^  A  B  C, 
add  together  the  two  known  angles,  and  sub- 
tract them  from  180^,  the  Talne  of  three  angles 
of  any  triangle,  and  the  remunder,  49^,  is  the 
Talue  of  the  angle  ABC.  To  obtein  the 
length  of  AB,  take  in  the  compasses  the 
length  of  the  aide  A  C,  134  feet,  from  the  centre 
of  the  sector  along  the  side  of  equal  parts ;  then 
turning  the  fece  of  the  sector,  place  one  limb 
of  the  compasses  open  to  194  at  the  98  point 
on  the  line  of  chords,  which  is  twice  49,  the 
value  of  the  inaccessible  angle  ABC;  then 
leaving  the  sector  open,  take  from  the  same  line 
of  chords  the  value  of  twice  the  angle  opposite 
the  side  A  B,  which  will  be  94^ ;  this  meanired 
on  the  sector  fitnn  the  centre  along  the  line 
of  equal  parts  gives  129  feet  lor  the  side  AB. 
The  side  CB  may  also  be  found  by  taking 
twice  the  angle  CAB,  1680,  instead  of  twice 
the  angle  ACB,  and  following  out  the  same 
method. 

IVhen  angles  are  greater  than  194),  its  douUe 
not  being  contuned  on  the  line  of  chords,  we 
must,  to  find  this  double,  subtract  124|  from 
1 80^  the  remainder,  SSL  doubled  will  give  111 
for  the  double  required 

7b  meatun  dUianeea  with  a  wedor  when  the 
ol^ects  are  inaccessible,  as  that  of  the  side 
AB:  select  two  stations  at  pleasure^  as  C 
and  D,  48  feet  apart,  or  any  other  distance. 
From  the  station  C,  form  and  measure  with 
the  sector  the  angle  D  C  B,  which  in  this  case 
we  will  suppose  to  be  40)^,  and  then  the  angle 
DC  A,  76f>:  from  the  station  D  form  and 
measure  the  angle  C  D  A,  76^  and  the  angle 
CDB,  124f>. 

These  three  ahgles,  with  the  distance  between 
the  stations  C  and  D,  form  several  triangles 
which  may  be  done  by  the  preceding  rules, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  side  CA  is  91 
feet  lon^  and  the  side  D  A  also  the  same  di- 
mension. The  same  rules  apply  to  the  other 
triangles,  and  the  sides  C  B  and  D  B  may  be 
found ;  and  lastly  the  triangle  DAB  may  be 
found,  the  side  DA  91  feet,  DB  108  feet,  and 
the  angle  ADB  480;  then  following  the 
principle  which  has  been  previously  explained, 
vis.  the  method  of  measuring  by  the  sector  the 
distances  formed  by  a  triangle  of  which  we  know 
the  length  of  two  sides,  and  the  angle  comprised 
by  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  length  A  B 
is84fiBet. 

To  obtain  heights  or  distances  by  means  of 
trigonometry,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
length  of  one  line  should  be  ascertained  by 

measurement,  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  being  taken  by  observation ;  the  sector,  as  well 
as  the  other  instruments,  are  graduated  with  great  precision,  but  all  observations  require 
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eorrection  by  other  methods,  which  do  not  depend  upon  the  acearacj  of  the  instruneiit 
nor  the  mechanical  skill ;  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  principle  of  repetition,  hj  vhich 
any  error  in  the  graduation,  and  in  reading  off  the  number  of  degrees,  to  which  a  single 
obeerration  is  liable,  is  <Uvided  among  many  repeated  obeerrations,  so  that  by  a  suflBeicat 
number  of  repetitions  the  required  angle  can  be  accuratdy  obtained,  or  nearly  ao :  amtCber 
mediod  for  correcting  erroneous  graduation  and  reading  ofi^  consists  in  taking  the  mean  of 
several  readings  upon  difierent  parts  of  the  instrument. 

Toftnd  by  the  aeetor  the  three  am^ia  of  a  trum^  iHien  the  three 
sides  are  known.  Take  in  the  compasses  from  the  centre  of 
the  line  of  equal  parts  the  length  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  angle 
to  be  ascertained,  and  carry  this  opening  to  the  same  equal 
parts,  and  open  the  sector  in  such  a  numner  that  each  foot  of  the 
compasses  answers  to  the  two  other  known  udes.  Keep  the  sector 
at  this  opening,  and  turn  it  over;  take  in  the  compasses  the 
distance  between  the  60^  on  the  line  of  chords,  which  being  mea- 
sured horn,  the  centre  of  the  same  line  wUl  give  the  required 
angle. 

In  the  triangle  ABC  the  three  sides  of  which  are  known, 
▼is.  A  B  10  feet,  B  C  7,  and  C  A  IS  feet,  it  is  required  to  know  the 
angle  ABC.  The  side  C A  opposite  the  required  angle  being 
13,  take  in  the  compasses  the  distance  between  the  centre  of 
the  sector  and  the  IS  point  in  the  line  of  equal  parts.  Apply 
this  length  to  the  sector,  opening  and  shutting  it  until  each  loot  oF 
the  compasses  (open  to  the  IS  parts)  answers  precisely  to  10  feet 
of  A  B  and  the  7  of  B  C :  keep  the  sector  at  this  opening,  and 
turn  it  over,  taking  in  the  compasses  the  distance  between  the  ^' 

two  60^  on  the  line  of  chords ;  place  one  foot  in  the  centre  of  the  sector,  and  the  other  I^ 
felling  on  the  same  line  of  chords  will  indicate  98^  SI'  for  the  angle  ABC  By  the 
same  process  it  will  be  found  that  the  angle  B  C  A  is  49^)  15'  and  C  A  B  3S^  14'. 

7b  meofure  viih  the  sector  heighU  whoee  feet  are  ao- 
eeewihle. — The  height  of  the  line  AB,  whose  foot  B  is 
accessible,  is  found  by  taking  a  station  at  any  distance, 
as  at  F,  40  feet,  and  planting  the  sector  there,  mounted 
on  its  foot,  with  its  line  of  chords  or  yisual  ray 
parallel  with  the  horizon.  Then  lift  the  other  limb 
of  the  sector,  until  the  top  on  the  point  B  is  dtscovered 
through  its  sights :  this  will  give  23^  for  the  angle 
D  C  B,  and  as  the  risual  ray  cuts  the  line  A  B  in  a 
right  angle  at  the  point  D,  a  triangle  will  be  formed 
of  which  two  angles  and  the  adjacent  sides  are  known, 
▼is.  the  angle  D  C  B,  SS^  the  angle  C  D  B,  90^,  with 
the  a4jacent  side  DC  40  feet  The  angle  CDB 
will  be  found  by  taking  the  known  angle  D  C  B  2S° 
from  90^;  the  remainder,  67^,  will  be  the  unknown 
angle  C  B  D.  To  have  the  side  D  B,  take  in  the  com- 
passes from  the  centre  of  the  sector,  and  along  the 
line  of  equal  parts,  the  value  of  the  known  side  D  C, 
40  feet,  and  carry  this  to  twice  the  angle  CBD, 
67b1S4  on  the  Une  of  chords.  Take  in  the  com- 
passes  on  the  same  line  twice  the  angle  which  is  op- 
posite to  the  required  side  B  D,  which  will  be  46,  the 
angle  DCB  being  33,  and  keeping  this  opening, 
turn  the  sector  to  measure  it  on  the  line  of  equal 
parts,  which  will  give  16  for  the  number  of  feet  from 
D  to  B,  to  which  sum  the  height  of  the  sector  EC  B^ 

must  be  added  for  the  whole  hei^t  of  the  Une  A  B.  ^ff*  lOBS. 

In  like  manner,  by  placing  the  sector  at  B,  the  height  F  G  OMy  be  aseertained. 

The  sector  b  still  much  employed  in  France,  where  it  is  called  the  compass  of  piopottioa : 
its  principle  depends  upon  the  fourth  proposition  of  Euclid's  sixth  book,  in  which  it  is  shown, 
that  equiaogular  triangles  have  their  homologous  sides  proportionals.  The  scales  now  put 
upon  sectors  are  divided  into  single  and  double ;  the  former  has  a  line  with  inches  divided 
into  eighths  or  tenths,  a  second  into  decimals  containing  100  parts,  a  third  into  chords^  on  a 
fourth  are  sines,  on  a  fifth  tangents,  on  a  sixth  rhumbs,  on  a  seventh  and  eighth  latitudes 
and  hours,  &c.  &c  The  double  scide  contains  a  line  of  lines,  a  line  of  chords,  another  of 
nnes,  a  fourth  of  tangents  to  45^,  a  fifth  of  secants,  a  sixth  of  tangents  above  4S9,  and  a 
seventh  of  polygons. 

The  single  scales  may  be  used  when  the  sector  is  either  open  or  shut,  but  the  double 
requtfe  it  to  be  opened. 
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To  meantt  vtti  Ae  tttor  inaeet—ibk  ke^itt,  u  tfai 
or  BUtloiu.  as  Bl  C  D.  in  a  riRht  line  wilh  the  inwwi 
between  the  aUtiona   C  and  D,  which  ia  7S  leet. 
Place  the  wctor  at  tlien  nations,  mounled  on 

B  C  D  29°,  and  the  obtiuB  angle  C  D  B  1 30°,  with 
the  adjacent  aide  DC,  7S  feet.  To  find  the 
aidei  BCaudBD,  fbUov  the  prerioiu  rule,  and 
the  unknown  angle  A  B  C  will  be  Sl°  the  aide 
BC  1 53  feet,  and  B  0  97.  To  get  the  height  G  B 
and  alterwardi  the  whole  hoglit  A  B,  obaerre 
the  triangle  DBG,  in  which  the  anglea  GDB 
and   B  DO  are  required  :  we  ihall  ban  the  Grit, 


angle  GDB,  and  if  from  aCP  we  nibtraet  tbia 

SO.  we  shall  hne  40°  for  the  angle  D  BG.      In  the  trian 

GDB  50°,  and  D  B  O  40°,  with  the  a4Jacent  aide  DB  97 

by  the  metiiod  bdbre  cited  for  mccniring  distance!  bj  meana  of  a  triangle, 

and  the  adjacent  aide*  are  known,  and  it  will  ba  found'  that  the  height 

to  which  add  5  feet  for  the  hoght  i^the  lector,  it  will  ba  found  that  the 

feet. 

—  This   instrument   is   of  wooi 


length  G  B  is  known. 


7<ft«t, 


Of  tin  Attrtiabt  and  ib  appKcatim.^ 
eomi^ita  of  a  round  plane,  a  Ibot  or  18  mcui 
which  ia  aunk  and  called  the  aea,  tba  other 
the  altimetric  scale;  it  is  an  ancient  iuTention, 
and  ia  aaid  to  hare  been  in  uae  aa  early 
as  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  The  sunk  &ce 
of  the  astrolabe  eontuna  aereral  linea  or 
banda  of  metal ;  the  flrat  haa  engrsTod  on  it 
aereral  atars,  and  on  the  others  are  circles 
of  aiimuth,  ke.  for  different  derations  of  the 
pole,  seifing  to  enjnine  and  aacertun  the 
iDotions  of  the  staia.  On  the  other  Gice, 
which   is  used  by  geometricians,  and  which 

graduated  circles,  serring  to  take  the  heights  of 
Tarious  objects  iboTe  the  horiioD.  These 
circles  are  dirided  into  four  equal  parts  by 
the  two  diameters  AB  and  CD,  of  whii^ 
A  B,  descending  from  the  ring  of  the  in- 
strument, represents  rertieal  lines,  and  the 
diameter  C  D,  which  cuts  A  B  at  a  right  an-  " 

gle  in  Ihe  point  B,  represents  the  horiion  or  •'  '"**■ 

thilerel  ofseaor  land.  Below  the  horiiontal  line  C D  is  an  oblong  figure  FCHI,  which 
!s  called  the  attimetric  scale,  and  is  composed  of  two  geometric  squares,  each  having 
two  of  their  ndes  dirided  into  twel*e  equal  parts.  We  count  from  the  horizontal  line 
C  D,  or  from  the  points  F  and  G,  the  diriaons  on  the  aides  F I  and  G  H,  on  which  versed 
shadow  is  written,  and  those  on  the  other  two  sides  which  compose  the  long  lude  I H,  on 
which  right  shadow  is  written,  from  right  to  left  of  the  ' 


1 

\/ 

\l 

fW 

^ 

w 

astrolabe  in  a  Tertieal  position. 

MroMtiring  dataxctt  wiA  tit  oriratdt,  when  Only 
one  of  the  objecta  ia   acceasible ;    aa  the  diatance 


■   nog,  n 


tweln  equal 
irising  the  portion  which  ii 
Then,  holding  the  aatrolaba 
raise  or  lower  it  until  in  the  sanM 
ti  looking  from  the  top  of  the  itafT 
O,  tfarough  die  sighta  of  the  alhidade,  the  point  N 
b  discovered.  Observe  then  at  what  point  of  the 
altimetric  scale  the  alhidade  is  standing,  sa  at  the 
tluTd  point  of  the  nde  G  H,  voaed  shadow.    Ilien 
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diTide  18,  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  staff  M  O  is  graduated,  by  3»  fhe  diriaioii  of 
the  altimetric  scale  on  which  is  the  alhidade :  the  quotient  will  gire  4^  for  the  number  of 
times  that  the  staff  M  O  would  measure  in  the  length  M  N,  and  as  this  staff  is  5  feet  out 
of  ground,  the  distance  M  N  will  be  20  feet. 

When  a  great  length  is  to  be  measured,  the  obaorrer  must  be  mounted  at  •  connderable 
height,  as  the  astrolabe  can  only  measure  twelve  times 
the  length  of  the  staff  added  to  the  height  on  which 
it  is  mounted. 

The  width  of  the  river  from  P  to  R  maj  be  ascer- 
tained by  placing  the  observer  at  S,  which  we  will 
suppose  to  be  1 2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water ;  then 
suspending  the  astrolabe,  raise  or  lower  its  alhidade 
until  the  point  R  is  seen ;  remark  at  what  point 
of  the  scale  the  alhidade  stands,  as  in  this  case  it 
is  found  at  1 :  divide  the  height  12  by  1,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  12,  which  denotes  that  PR  contuns 
12  times  the  height  of  PS,  or  144,  which  b  the 
width  PR. 

Meaawring  Height^  whose  foot  b  accessible  with  the  astrolabe^  as  tiie  hei^  K  L^  Flaee 
the  alhidade  of  the  astrolabe  in  such  a  position  that  the  line  of  the  alhidade  which 
to  the  vbual  ray  of  the  two  sights  shall  be 
exactly  in  one  of  the  right  angles  of  the  alti- 
metric scale,  which  b  found  by  one  of  the  versed 
dudows  and  one  of  the  right  shadows.  Then 
suspend  the  astrolabe  from  a  staff,  and  holding  it 
in  the  hand,  look  at  the  point  L  from  the  end 
of  another  staff,  through  the  sights  of  the  alhidade^ 
moving  the  staff  nearer  or  ferther  from  the  line 
K  L,  until  the  point  N  b  seen :  lay  the  staff  N, 
down  on  the  ground  in  a  right  line  with  K  N,  as 
at  NV,  the  length  VK  will  be  precisely  the 
height  of  KL. 

Meantring  inaeeeitible  Heightt  with  the  Atttxiabe. 
— It  vaaj  happen  that  in  taking  up  the  two  dif* 
ferent  stations  for  measuring  inaccessible  heights, 
the  alhidade,  which  serves  to  g^ide  the  sight,  may 
in  the  same  operation  fell  in  four  different  ways 
on  the  sides  of  the  altimetric  scale,  vis. :  when  in 
two  stations  the  alhidade  b  on  the  same  side  as 
the  versed  shadow ;  then  observe  at  the  first  station, 
which  is  generally  the  nearest  to  the  object,  at 
what  point  on  the  side  versed  shadow  the  alhidade 
stands ;  with  thb  number  divide  1 2,  and  write  down 
the  quotient  separately:  remark  at  the  seccmd 
station  B  at  wluit  point  on  the  same  side  versed 
shadow  the  alhidade  stands,  and  with  thb  number 
divide  12  again,  and  subtract  thb  from  the  first, 
or  vice  vend  if  it  b  greater,  and  with  the  re. 
mainder  divide  the  number  of  feet  between  the 
stations,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the  height 
required  by  adding  that  of  the  staff  to  it 

Secondly When    the    alhidade    at   the   first 

station  stands  at  the  point  12,  or  the  angle  in 
which  the  right  shadow  and  the  versed  shadow 
meet,  and  at  the  second  station  on  the  side  versed  shadow ;  then  remark  the  number  at 
which  the  alhidade  stands  on  the  side  versed  shadow  at  the  second  station,  and  with 
this  number  multiply  the  dbtance  between  the  two  stations,  and  divide  thb  product  by  the 
remainder  of  the  points  which  the  alhidade  makes  on  the  side  versed  shadow,  to  make  IS 
of  the  divbion ;  thb  quotient  added  to  the  height  of  the  staff  will  give  the  required 
height. 

Thirdly.  — When  the  alhidade  stands  at  the  first  station  on  the  right  shadow,  and  at  the 
second  on  the  versed  shadow ;  then  divide  12  by  the  number  to  which  the  nlhtiftmlf 
points  at  each  station,  subtract  the  quotients  firom  each  other,  the  remainder  will  noark  tlnk 
the  distance  to  be  known  b  as  many  times  greater  as  there  are  parts  to  be  ad^Hf4  to 
the  remainder,  besides  the  height  of  the  staff. 

Fourthfy When  the  alhi<bde  stands  on  the  ornhra  at  both  stations,  divide  13  by 

number  at  which  the  alhidade  standi- at  both  sUtions,  and  subtract  one  from  the      ~ 
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multiply  the  distance  between  the  two  stations  by  IS,  and  divide  this  product  by  the 
remainder  from  the  subtraction  of  the  two  quotients ;  the  quotient  of  this  last  division 
added  to  the  height  of  the  staff  gives  the  required  height 

For  meamring  inacce$nble  Heightt  with  on  Awtrclabej  as  that  of  A  B,  select  two  stations  as 
C  and  D,  distant  from  each  other  in  this  case  36  feet ;  suspend  the  astrolabe  at  the  station 
C,  look  at  the  point  A  through 
the  sights,  and^obserre  at  what      ^. 
point  on  the  altimetric  scale  the 
alhidade    stands,    as    at    the    6 
point    on    the    versed    shadow. 
Perform  a  similar  operation  at 
the  station  D,  that  is  to  say,  ob- 
serve the  point  A  through   the 
sight  of  the  alhidade,   noting  at 
what  point  it  stands,  as  at  the 
third  point  of  the  versed  shadow, 
which  shows  that  the  first  of  the 
preceding  observations  must  be 

followed;  divide  12  by  6,  the  number  of  divisions  which  the  alhidade  indicated  on  the 
versed  shadow  at  the  first  station,  and  the  quotient  will  give  2:  then  divide  IS  by  S, 
the  number  indicated  by  the  alhidade  on  the  side  versed  ^dow  of  the  second  station, 
the  quotient  will  give  4;  subtract  these  two  quotients  from  each  other,  as  4— 2sb2,  with 
which  divide  the  number  of  ieet  distant  between  the  stations  CD,  36,  which  leaves  18 
to  be  added  to  the  height  of  the  staff  5,  making  23  fieet  for  the  required  height,  A  B. 

Or  if  it  b  required  to  measure  the  height  A  B,  in  another  case,  choose  the  two  stations 
C  and  D,  which  here  are  27}  feet  apart ;  then  suspend  the  astrolabe  at  the  station  C : 
by  the  stuff  and  by  the  sights  of  the  alhidade  bone 
the  point  A,  and  mark  where  the  alhidade  stands 
on  the  altimetric  scale,  which  at  the  first  station 
will  be  at  the  right  angle  figure  12,  where  the 
right  and  the  vened  shadows  meet:  suspend  the 
astrolabe  at  the  second  station,  and  bone  the  line 
A  through  the  alhidade,  remarking  where  it  stands 
on  the  altimetric  scale,  as  at  the  8  point  in  the  versed 
shadow,  in  which  case  we  must,  to  finish  the 
operation,  employ  the  second  of  the  previous  general 
rules :  therefore,  multiply  the  distance  between  the 
two  stations  C  and  D,  which  is  27}  foet,  by  the 
number  of  the  side  versed  shadow  at  which  the 
alhidade  stood,  viz.  8  x27|a220-r4,  the  number 
of  points  necessary  to  make  up  12ai55  +  5,  the 
height  of  the  staff,  and  we  have  60  feet  for  the 
required  height  A  B,  which  is  found  without  approaching  the 
line. 

Another  method  to  find  the  height  PR  may  be  described, 
which  is  an  example  (»ming  under  the  third  system.  Take  a 
station  at  any  point  S,  and  having  planted  the  staff  per- 
pendicularly, suspend  the  astrolabe  from  the  left  hand,  elevating 
or  depressing  it  until  the  point  R  is  seen  from  the  top  of  the 
stafi^  and  by  looking  through  the  sights  of  the  alhidades: 
observe  at  what  point  on  &e  altimetric  scale  the  alhidade 
stands,  as  at  the  4th  point  of  the  right  shadow,  then,  according 
to  the  third  rule,  we  have  12 -$-4^3;  then  retire  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  station  S,  and  plant  the  staff  perpendicular  to,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  point  P,  suspending  the  astrolabe  also,  until  the 
point  R  is  seen,  by  looking  along  the  staff  T,  and  through  the 
sights  of  alhidade :  after  having  observed  where  the  alhidade 
stands,  as  at  10  on  the  versed  shadow,  this  number  10  will  serve 
to  divide  12,  the  number  of  parts  on  the  staff  T;  the  quotient 
will  be  1,  which  subtracted  from  3,  the  quotient  of  the  first 
division,  there  remains  2;  this  number  2  denotes  that  the 
height  RP  is  twice  as  great  as  the  distance  between  the 
station  S  and  T;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  distance  ST  is  8  feet, 
the  height  from  P  to  R  will  be  16  +  5,  when  the  height  of 
the  staff  is  added :  iC  the  difference  had  been  1  only,  then  the 
distance  between  the  two  stations  with  the  height  of  the  staff 
would  be  equal  to  the  required  height    Lastly,  \£  Hie  difference      Fig.  1030. 


Fig.  1029. 
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were  S,  we  must  triple  the  distance  between  the  two  statioos  in  order  to  hare  a  aiun, 
to  which  the  length  of  the  staff  must  be  added,  to  obtain  the  required  height. 

To  illustrate  the  fourth  remark,  select  the  two  stations  R  and  S^  in  order  that  the 
height  from  M  to  N  may  be  obtained ;  these  stations 
are  40  feet  distant  from  each  other:  at  the  station 
R  suspend  the  astrolabe ;  bone  through  the  sights  of 
the  alhidade  the  point  N,  and  obserre  at  what  diyi- 
sion,  and  on  what  side  of  the  altimetric  scale,  the  alhi- 
dade is,  as  at  the  third  point  of  the  side  right  shadow ; 
suspend  then  the  astrolabe  at  the  second  station  S, 
and  bone  the  point  N  through  the  alhidade,  and  baring 
observed  that  it  stands  at  the  10  point  of  the  right 
shadow,  adopt  the  fourth  rule,  previously  given;  ac- 
cordingly divide  18  by  Sa4  — 3,  being  the  number 
of  points  on  the  side  right  shadow  indicated  by  the 
alhidade  at  station  R:  divide  IS  by  10,  the  num- 
ber indicated  on  the  side  ri^t  shadow  of  the  alti- 
metric scale  at  the  second  station  S;  the  quotient  1, 
r^ecting  the  remainder  of  this  division,  which  is  of  little 
account,  must  be  subtracted  from  ths  first  quotient  4, 
and  S  remains:  then  multiply  40  feet,  the  distance 
between  the  two  stations  by  12,  in  order  to  divide  the 
product  480  by  8,  the  remainder  from  the  subtraction 
of  the  two  quotients ;  the  quotient  of  this  last  division 
will  give  160  feet,  to  which  add  5  feet,  the  height  of  the 
staff,  which  gives  165  feet  for  the  total  height  c^  the 
line  VN;  if  then  we  subtract  the  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  point  M,  viz.  V  to  M,  we  shisll  obtain  the 
height  MN. 

Meatwring  Depik$  ly  the  Astrolahe.  —  Required  the  depth  of  a  well,  as  from  PM  to  ON : 
first  measure  the  opening  of  the  mouth  PM,  which  is  34  inches;  then  saspetkd  the  astro- 
labe, disposing  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vertical  line 
A  B  of  ihe  altimetric  scale,  which  divides  the  right  shadow 
into  two  equal  parts,  shall  be  plumb  or  on  the  same  line 
with  the  wall  of  the  well  P  O :  then  turn  the  alhidade  of 
the  astrolabe  until  the  bottom  of  the  well  N  is  seen  through 
the  sights  of  the  alhidade:  remark  at  what  point  on  the 
right  shadow  the  alhidade  stands ;  if  on  the  4th  point,  as 
in  this  case,  the  depth  M  N  is  half  the  number  1 2,  which 
is  half  the  division  of  the  long  square;  therefore,  if  the 
diameter  of  the  well  M  P  is  34  inches,  the  depth  M  N  will 
be  102  inches,  and  if  we  subtract  6  inches  for  the  height  of 
the  astrolabe,  there  will  remain  96  inches  for  the  depth  of 
the  welL  If  the  alhidade  fell  on  the  6th  point  of  the 
right  shadow  instead  of  on  the  4th,  the  depth  of  the  well 
would  only  be  twice  the  diameter  of  the  mouth :  if  on  the 
point  12,  where  the  right  and  versed  shadow  makes  a  right 
angle,  the  depth  would  be  precisely  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  well:  if  on  the  1st  point  of  the  right  shadow,  the 
depth  of  the  well  would  be  twelve  times  the  diameter  of 
the  mouth,  and  so  on  with  the  other  points,  taking  their 
relation  to  the  number  12. 

Meanaing  HeighU  or  D^tht  with  the  Attrolabe,  when 
the  station  is  either  above  or  bdow,  as  to  get  the  height 
O  P.  We  must  so  place  ourselves  at  R  that  we  can  see 
the  point  O ;  and  at  R  suspend  the  astrolabe  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  line  AB  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon ;  then  turn  the  alhidade  until  by  means  of  its  si^ts 
we  discover  the  point  O ;  observe  thai  where  the  alhidade 
stands  on  the  right  shadow  at  the  2  point,  counting  from 
the  vertical  line  AB,  which  indicates  that  the  depth  or 
height  OP  will  be  six  times  greater  than  the  distance 
R  P,  because  2  Is  the  sixth  of  12,  the  division  of  the  side  of 
the  square  used  in  this  operation.  Therefore  if  we  measure 
the  distance  RP,  and  find  it  12  feet,  we  shall  have  to 
multiply  12  by  6,  and  the  product  72  feet  will  be  the  height 
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Of  the  Comptua  and  the  Magndie  Needle,  —  This  is  usually  made  of  brass  or  wood  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  circular  box,  about  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  mounted  in  a 
square  mahogany  case,  as  shown  at  GHKI.     Each   side  is  ^ 

djyided,  and  a  line  drawn  across  it  at  right  angles ;  at  C,  the 
centre,  several  circles  are  described,  the  outer  one  divided 
into  360  d^rees ;  in  the  centre  is  suspended  the  needle ;  on  the 
top  are  two  sights,  through  which  the  observations  are  to  be 
taken;  the  box  is  covered  with  glass  set  in  a  brass  rim,  the 
margin  of  which  is  divided  into  360  d^rees.  The  compass 
when  used  is  attached  by  a  joint,  which  eoables  it  to  be  moved 
in  any  direction  on  the  stand  provided  for  it ;  a  ball  and  socket 
is  usually  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  the  purpose. 

The  nuiriner's  compass  has  a  circular  card  attached  to  its  needle, 
which  turns  with  it,  on  the  circumference  of  which  are  marked 
the  d^rees,  and  also  the  thirty-two  points  or  rhumbs  likewise 
divided  into  half  and  quarter  points.  Hie  pivot  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  of  a  circular  box,  called  the  compass»box, 
which  contains  the  needle  and  its  card,  and  is  covered  with  a 
glass  top  to  prevent  the  needle  from  being  disturbed  by  the 
agitation  of  the  air.  'ilie  notation  is  marked  out  by  dividing 
the  circumference  into  four  quadrants  by  two  diameters  at  right  ^K*  ^OU, 

angles,  the  extremities  of  which  are  the  four  cardinal  points  niarked  N,  S,  £,  W.  Bisecting 
each  of  the  quadrants,  the  several  points  of  bisection  are  denoted  by  placing  the  two  letters 
at  the  extremity  of  the  quadrant  in  juxtaposition ;  thus  N£  denotes  the  point  which  is 
half  way  between  north  and  east,  and  so  with  N  W,  S£,  SW.  Let  the  octants  next  be 
bisected,  the  points  of  division  are  denoted  by  prefixing  to  each  of  the  above  combinations, 
first  the  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  two  cardinal  points  of  which  it  is  formed.  Thus 
N£  gives  NNE  and  ENE,  and  so  with  the  others:  sixteen  points  having  thus  been 
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fixed,  their  distances  are  to  be  bisected,  and  each  of  the  points  so  found  is  expressed  by  that 
one  of  the  preceding  points  already  named  to  which  it  is  nearest,  followed  by  the  name  of 
the  cardinal  point  towards  which  its  departure  from  the  nearest  points  leads  it,  the  two 
being  separated  by  the  little  letter  h  /  thus  the  point  half-way  between  N  and  N  N  £  is 
NbE,  that  which  b  half-way  between  NNE  and  N£  is  NEbN:  the  whole  of  the 
thirty-two  points  are  thus  established. 

The  variation  of  the  needle  is  its  deviation 
from  the  north ;  and  to  find  the  true  meridian  of 
a  place  by  the  sun,  we  may  fix  a  piquet  upon  a 
horizontal  plane,  either  perpendicular  or  inclined, 
as  that  at  A  B,  with  a  plumb  attached,  as  B  C : 
from  the  point  C,  which  is  found  by  the  plumb, 
and  with  the  radius  at  which  the  point  of  the 
shadow  D  finishes  before  noon,  describe  the  arc 
DF;  then  in  the  afternoon  observe  where  the 
shadow  touches  the  arc  a  second  time,  as  at  F, 
and  draw  the  line  D  F ;  bisect  this  line,  and  nuse 
the  perpendicular  C  G,  and  this  line  will  be  the 
mericUan.  By  placing  the  compass  at  I  and  K, 
its  variation  may  then  be  observed  from  the  true 
meridian. 
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The  meridian  may  also  be  found  hj  the  plane  tabl^ 
as  that  shown  at  ML  ON;  describe  on  it  the  arc 
of  a  circle  M  P  O,  and  sink  it  to  the  depth  of  an  inch* 
and  thai  within  it  describe  another  arc,  as  Z,  parallel 
with  the  first :  at  L,  place  a  small  piquet  or  stafiEl 

Place  this  plane  table  on  a  level  plane  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  is  done  at  X,  so  that  it 
stands  on  its  side  N  O ;  and  baring  O  L  towards  Ihe 
sun,  turn  it  until  the  extremity  of  the  staff  at  L  casts 
its  shadow  on  the  circle  at  Z,  and  then  mark  on  the 
ground  the  line  R  X ;  and  after  some  space  of  time, 
observe  another  point  where  it  cuts  the  circle:  at 
three  o'clock  place  the  plane  table  on  its  side  N  O, 
with  OL  towards  the  sun,  taking  care  that  one 
comer  of  the  plane  table  touches  the  line  R  X,  as  at 
the  point  R ;  and  observe  as  before  where  the  shadow 
of  the  staff  touches  the  circle  Z,  and  having  remarked 
this  poin^  draw  along  the  foot  of  the  plane  table  the 
line  RS;  from  the  point  of  intersection,  R,  describe 
the  arc  X  S,  which  bisected  in  T  will  be  the  meridian 
required. 

The  dip  of  the  needle  is  Subject  to  variations,  to 
account  for  which  numerous  hypotheses  have  been 
suggested.  Hall^  once  supposed  the  earth  a  great 
magnet,  with  four  poles  or  points  of  attraction,  two 
being  near  each  pole;  but  on  reflecting  that  no 
magnet  was  known  to  possess  more  than  two  poles,  he  abandoned  that  idea,  and  iiMgfWfH 
the  earth  to  consist  of  an  external  shell,  which  contained  the  magnetic  power,  having  its 
two  fixed  poles  distant  from  the  poles  of  rotation,  and  an  inner  globe  separated  from  the 
outer  crust  by  a  fluid,  also  having  two  poles,  and  the  same  axis  of  diurnal  rotation  as  the 
shell.  The  general  opinion  now  is,  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  owing  to  its 
temperature ;  that  the  globe  itself  is  a  great  magnet,  and  the  intensity  of  its  magnetism  at 
any  point  is  inversely  as  the  temperature  of  that  point.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  making 
accurate  observations  upon  the  variations  to  which  the  needle  is  subject  must  have  reooone 
to  one  of  the  instruments  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  as  Colonel  Beaufoy*s  variation 
instrument,  so  generally  employed  in  his  numerous  magnetical  experiments,  or  DoUand's 
dipping  needle  remarkable  for  its  simple  construction,  and  the  adaptation  of  adjustable 
agate  planes,  on  which  the  pivots  of  the  needle  rest :  for  the  purpose  of  proving  whether 
these  planes  are  horizontal,  there  is  a  contrivance  on  the  under  side,  by  which  their  level 
can  be  truly  ascertained. 

A  vessel  constructed  of  iron  having  caused  considerable  disturbance  of  the  needle,  a 
number  of  experiments  were  undertaken  by  Mr.  Barlow  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich,  who  found  that  the  attracting  power  of  iron  is  not  resident  in  the  mass,  but 
on  the  surfiice ;  so  that  a  hollow  shell  of  sbout  four  pounds  wdght  acts  as  strongly  on  the 
needle^  at  the  same  distance,  as  a  solid  iron  ball  of  900  pounds;  thb  being  established,  it 
occurred  at  once  that  a  thin  iron  plate  of  five  or  six  pounds  weight  might  be  made  to 
represent  and  counteract  the  whole  amount  of  the  attraction  of  tifie  vessel,  and  thereby 
leave  the  needle  perfectly  undisturbed ;  the  action  of  the  ship  and  that  of  the  plate,  as 
r^;ards  their  effect  on  the  needle,  neutralbing  each  other;  upon  this  principle  Barlow's 
correcting  plate  is  made,  which,  mounted  on  a  tripod  stand  or  fixed  pedestal,  determines 
the  variation  of  the  compass  in  a  ship,  as  dependent  upon  the  local  attraction  of  the  vessel. 

Maps  drawn  by  dte  Campau. — Tlie  instrument  used  for  this  pur- 
pose has  its  rim  divided  into  S60  degrees,  and  against  one  of  its 
sides  paralld  to  the  meridian  is  a  movable  rule  or  alhidade,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  Is  furnished  with  a  groove  to  bone  the  objects  either 
vertically  or  otherwise,  without  disturbing  the  horizontal  position  of 
the  compass.  When  a  map  is  to  be  laid  down,  two  stations  are  se- 
lected from  whence  the  whole  of  the  country  can  be  seen :  place 
the  compass,  for  instance,  at  the  point  A,  and  turn  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  points  north,  and  that  by  boning  along  the  alhidade 
the  point  B  is  seen ;  remark  then  how  much  the  needle  declines 
from  the  meridian  of  the  compass:  turn  the  north  side  of  the  compass  towards  the 
next  object  to  be  boned,  as  C,  remarking  the  degrees  indicated,  as  2S°  W. ;  write  this  down 
on  the  side  of  the  visual  ray,  and  proceed  with  the  other  angles  of  the  position,  as  that  of  D, 
which  is  7^  W. :  then  place  the  compass  at  the  second  station  B,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
north  side  is  towards  D,  and  observe  the  degrees  whidi  are  indicated  by  the  needle,  as  1 5^ 
W. ;  figure  this  down  against  the  visual  ray,  from  B  to  D :  then  turning  the  north  side  of  the 
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eompofls,  bone  its  position  through  the  sights  of  alhidade,  and  remarking 
that  the  needle  indicated  45^  W.,  write  this  against  the  risual  ray. 

Draw  out  the  map,  traeing  a  line  A  B,  on  the  paper,  and  set  out 
upoD  it  IGOO  feet,  the  distance  measured  from  A  to  B;  against  the 
line  A  B,  used  as  the  basei  place  the  side  of  the  alhidade  of  the  com- 
pass, and  turn  the  sheet  of  paper,  keeping  the  compass  against 
the  side  A  B,  until  the  needle  p<»nts  at  the  same  degree  as  when 
boning  to  A :  without  removing  the  pafilte,  ohaorre  what  is  the  degree 
of  the  ray  to  C,  and  haTing  found  it  to  be  9SP  W.,  place  the  side  of 
the  alhidade  against  the  side  A,  and  turning  the  compass,  with  the 
side  of  the  alhidade  always  against  the  point  A,  and  the  paper  un- 
moved until  the  needle  makes  82^  W.,  as  found  from  the  point  A  to  C, 
draw  a  right  line  along  the  side  of  the  alhidade  of  the  ccnnpass, 
which  must  also  be  done  for  the  other  positions  as  7°  W.,  for  the 
point  D  :  then  observe,  where  the  station  B  is  marked,  what  is  the 
degree  on  the  line  which  goes  towards  C,  and  having  found  it  45^  W., 
place  the  side  of  the  alhidade  on  the  sheet  of  paper  at  the  point  B, 
the  extremity  of  the  line  A  B ;  and  doing  the  same  at  the  point  B, 
we  ahall  have  second  rays  which  will  cut  the  first  in  several  points, 
and  give  the  positions  <^  the  places  to  be  set  down  oo  the  mae^. 

The  compass  is  also  used  to  mark  the  meridian  on  maps ; 
this  is  done  by  placing  against  the  line  drawn  from  one  plane 
to  another,  as  from  A  to  B,  one  of  the  sides  of  the  compass, 
and  then  observiitt  the  place  where  the  needle  points,  and 
marking  its  direction,  as  K  L ;  this  is  afterwards  again  proved 
by  plainng  the  box  against  this  second  line^  and  finally 
drawing  £  F  parallel  to  it. 

The  compass  should  be  extremely  susceptible  and  possess- 
ing an  intensity  of  directive  force ;  the  first  of  these  is  ob- 
tained by  constructing  the  needle  of  the  material  and  form 
best  suited  to  receive  and  retain  the  magnetic  power.  Shear 
steel  has  been  found  best  adapted  to  receive  the  greatest 
amount  of  magnetic  forces  and  the  best  form  is  that  of  a 
losenge  or  rhomboid  cut  out  in  the  middle  so  as  to  diminish 
the  extent  of  surfoce  in  proportion  to  the  mass,  it  being  as- 
eertained  that  the  directive  force  of  the  needle  when  mag- 
netised to  saturation  depends  not  on  the  extent  of  surfiuse^ 
but  on  the  mass. 

To  mBonart  An^flu  with  a  Omqmuy  attach  a  long  rule 
to  its  north  side,  and  present  it  against  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  angles  to  be  measured,  and  observe  how  many  d^rees 
the  north  point  of  the  needle  declines  from  the  north  point  €£ 
the  compasi^  bq^inning  to  count  these  degrees  from  the 
smallest  are  there  is  fsom.  the  north  point  of  the  card,  to  the 
degree  where  the  north  point  of  the  needle  stops,  in  order  to 

figure  on  one  side  the  d^ee  of  declination,  supposing  that  the  north  point  of  the  needle 
does  not  coincide  with  the  north  point  of  the*  compass :  then  present  the  same  side  of  the 
oompass  to  the  other  side  of  the  angle,  and  count 
fitmi  the  smallest  arc  how  much  the  north  point 
of  the  needle  is  distant  from  the  north  point 
of  the  card;  subtract  the  degrees  from  each  other, 
and  the  remainder  fitmi  18C^,  and  this  remainder 
will  be  the  angle  required.  As  in  the  salient 
angle  B  A  C,  apply  the  long  side  marked  north 
of  the  compass  to  the  side  AB,  and  observe 
how  many  degrSes  the  north  point  of  the  needle 
declines  from  the  north  point  of  the  card ;  and 
since  they  coincide^  it  is  a  proof  there  is  no 
declination;  write  therefore,  north  to  |he  side 
A  B  :  then  apply  the  ssme  side  of  the  compass  to 
the  other  side  A  C,  to  count  how  much  the  north 
point  of  the  needle  declines  from  the  north  point  of  the  card,  as  90^,  write  down  A  C  90° ; 
above  mark  north,  in  order  to  subtract  this  firom  90<>,  which  being  subtracted  from  180°  still 
leaves  90°  for  the  angle  B  AC  But  if  the  angle  required  was  CD  A,  when  the  north 
point  of  the  needle  is  36°  from  the  north  pomt  of  the  card,  having  placed  the  north  side 
of  the  compass  against  the  other  side  D  B,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  declination  of  the 
needle  would  be  92*^;  subtract  the  36°  from  92°,  there  will  remain  Se^,  which  beins  sub- 
tracted from  180°  leaves  1 24°  for  the  angle  C  D  B. 
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To  make  Surveya  under  Gromnd,  as  in  Aftnef, 
wUk  the   Cknnpau.  —  Supposing  it  required  to 
make  an  opening  at  A,  and  after  a  shaft  has  been 
sunk  to  the  required  depth,  to  cut  a  road  in  the 
mine  which  shdl  continue  in  the  direction  of  and 
terminate  at  a  point  direetl  j  under  B :  we  must 
place  ourselves  above  the  opening  A,  as  at  C,  and 
then  measure  in  a  ri^t  line  the  distance  from 
A  to  B,  which  in  this  case  is  28  feet ;  then  place 
the  north  side  of  the  compass  at  the  point  C,  on 
the  line  CB,  and  observe  at  what  d^pree  the 
needle  points,  as  to  the  7^  E.  of  N.,  and  figure 
this  down:  then  having  removed  the  compass, 
draw  on  the  ground  at  the  point  C,  and  on  the 
line  C  B,  the  perpendicular  C  G,  and  lay  a  staff 
along  this  line  C  G,  which  carries  at  its  salient 
extremity  a  plumb-line^  to  nuurk  the  point  H  on 
the  ground  at  A,  and  also  several  others,  as  I K, 
&c.,  drawing  back  the  rod  on  the  line  C  G ;  take 
care  to  observe  how  much  the  rod  was  advanced 
from  the  point  C,  where  it  marked  the  point 
H,  as  9  feet :  then  fit>m  the  entrance  A,  draw  a 
right  line  through  the  points  H,  I,  K,  measuring 
back  9  feet  fivm  H,  which  will  give  the  point 
R,  answering  to  the  point   C  above  ground: 
place  the  side  of  the  compass  marked  north  at 
the  point  R,  and  turn  the  compass  till  the  needle 
stops  7°  E.  of  N.,  which  being  remarked,  draw 
a  line  along  the  north  side  as  RS,  in  order  to 
dig  according  to  this  line  from  the  point  R  28 
feet,  which  will  coincide  with  the  point  B ;  but 
should  it  not  be  practicable  to  continue  in  a 
straight  line  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the 
rock,  or  for  some  other  cause,  several  detours  at 
right  angles  may  be  made  to  the  right  and  left, 
as  shown  at   0,P,  &c,  taking  care  that  the 
number  of  small  detours,  P,  compensate  for  the 
detour  O,  to  find  again  at  V  the  right  line  RS. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  geometry  that  the  miner 
studies  the  situation  of  the  mineral  deposits  on 
the  suriace  and  in  the  interior  of  the  ground :  he 
also  determines  the  several  relations  of  the  veins 
and  rocks,  and  becomes  capable  of  directing  all 
the  op^erations  which  are  to  be  performed. 
Wherever  iron  does  not  interfere  with  the  mag- 
netic needle,  the  compass  is  employed  to 
measure  the  direction  of  a  metallic  vein,  and 
its  graduated  circle  serves  to  notice  the  in- 
clination or  dip,  which  is  called  the  clinometer. 
The  distance  from  one  point  to  another  is  mea^ 
sured  with  a  staff  or  chain ;  for  some  surveys 
the  dials  of  the  compasses  are  graduated  into 
hours,  generally  twice  twelve ;  thus  the  whole 
limb  is  divided  into  24  spaces,  each  of  which 
contiuns  fifteoi  degrees  or  one  hour,  which  is 
subdivided  into  eight  parts. 

T%e  Jacob*8  Staff",  an  instrumoit  used  by  geo- 
metacians  to  measure  distances  and  heights,  is 
a  long  rod  or  square  staff  with  a  cross,  as  shown 
at  D  E ;  it  is  usually  made  of  the  wood  of  the  wild 
cherry,  pear  tree*  or  ebony,  these  three  trees 
having  fewer  knots  or  veins,  which  allows  the  cur- 
sor to  move  freely  up  and  down  the  rod :  the  rod 
itself  is  divided  usually  into  four  equal  parts,  as 
at  M,  or  five  as  at  L,  and  is  commonly  S  or  4  feet  in  length  t  the  cursor  has  a  square  hole 
made  in  the  middle,  and  is  allowed  to  have  but  little  play ;  it  is  provided  witfi  «  miall 
screw  to  keep  it  at  any  required  point     In  order  to  measure  distances,  it  should  be  ia 
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length  eqiul  to  one  of  tbe  p«rU  the  rod  a  diTided  Into, 
wid  vb«i  *e  wUh  to  tneaaure  ■  height,  *e  must  idd 
half  the  thicknen  ofthgrodtotbeeitremitjof  half  the 
cunoT  vhich  ii  used  to  take  tbe  heijttic  lu  aider  to 
bone  more  eaaXj  tlong  the  rod  of  Jiicob's  staff,  four 
■mall  bole*  are  pierced  ulde  the  hole  in  tbe  cunor,  ta 
Bhown  at  K  ;  thii  initniment  wben  ueed  ig  mounted  on 
a  stand  fixed  tn  the  ground. 

lb  MUHT*  du  Dittaita  betma  tm   ObfeetM  mu  of 
wkirA  ii  acteHtbU.' — Place   tbe  cursor   on  tbe  second 
diriiioa  of  JacoKi  staff,  fix  a  piquet  on  tbe  ground  near 
the  aocesflible  object,  and  place  tbe  end  of  tbe  rod  near 
the  piquet ;  bone  slong  it  until  you  discoTer  a  point  of 
the  ioaeceuible  object,  and  bone  vith  the  eitremitiea  of 
the  cursor  two  other  points,  one  to  tbe  ririit,  tbe  other 
to  the  left  of  the  inaoeeaiible  object,  and  in  the  aune 
line  vith  the  first  inaoceisible  point :  run  the  cursor  to 
the  third  dirUioD  of  the  staff,  and  retire  in  a  right  line 
from  tbe  first  station,  and  from  tbe  first  inaccessible 
pinnt,  in  such  a  manner  that  bj  boning  along  the  rod 
jou  can  discorei  tbe  piquet  and  the  point  in  the  iuu- 
cessible  obtect,  and  also  ^e  two  ptnnts  to  tbe  right  and 
left  of  the  inaccesEUde  point  by  boning  along  tbe  ex- 
tremities of  the  cursor ;  the  distance  between  tbe  latter 
station  and  tbe  piquet  at  the  inaoctssihle  object  will  ba 
half  the  distance  between  the  two  objeata.      The  breadth 
of  a  riTei  maj  be  fi>und  b;  placing  tbe  cursor  on  the 
second  division  of  the  rod  or  staff,  as  at  H,  and  then 
placing  a  piquet  at   A.  against  wbich  the  end.  M,  of 
Jacob's  stair,  is  required  to  bone  ;    wbich  is  done  bj 
placing  it  in  such  a  manner  that  bj  lo<Jiing  along 
the  staff  MN,  you  can  sec  tbe  point  B,  and  also 
tbe  two  points  E  and  F  bj  the  exliemities  C  and 
D  of  the  cursor:  run  the  cunor  on  the  third  point 
of  tbe  rod,  as  to   Q,  and  retire  in  a  right  line  from 
the  aceeasible  object  A,  until  by  boning  along  tbe 
staff  H  N,  and  bj  the  extremities  of  its  cursor  C  D, 
you  diasorer  the  inaoceaaible  point  B,  and  also  tbe 
two  others    £  and   F :    the   distance   K  A,   bwng 
doubled,  will  gire  the  breadth  of  the  riTer  from  A 
to  B,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  30  feet  from  K  to  A,  it 
will  be  60  list  from  A  to  B. 

Th    nuaawi    Dittauea    btttsttn   into   iitaeaatibie 

Obfttt Fix  the  cursor  aa  the  second  dirision 

of  tbe  sta&^  and  place  yourself  about  midway 
tietween  the  two  objecU  which  are  inaccauble, 
bone  along  the  staff,  and  by  the  two  extremities  oT 
the  cursor,  which  ehould  be  placed  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  line  between  the  two  objects,  until 
you  discorer  the  two  inaccessible  object*  by  the 
visual  rays ;  plant  a  piquet  at  tbe  place  where  the 
observation  was  made :  then  run  the  cursor  on 
the  third  dirision  of  the  stafi^  and  retire  from  the 
first  station,  boning  by  the  staff  and  by  two 
extremities  of  tbe  cursor  until  you  discover  by 
tbe  visual  rays  the  ioaeceauble  objects  ;  the  dittaoce 
between  the  sUtions  will  be  equal  to  that  between 
tbe  objects.  As,  lor  instance,  it  is  required  to  as- 
certain the  distance  from  A  to  B :  run  tbe  cursor 
OD  tbe  third  division  of  the  Blaff  M  N  as  to  H ; 
then  being  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  both 
objecta,  bone  by  tbe  staff  M  N  and  by  the  two 
extremitia  of  the  cursor,  CD,  which  is  parallel 
with  tbe  line  A  B,  the  two  object*  A  and  B  (  that  is  to  say,  you  mui 
ray  H  C  the  olqect  A,  and  by  the  ray  M  D  the  object  B,  wbich 
you  are  at  L,  where  you  roust  place  a  piquet  lor  the  first  statioi 
CD  on  the  third  diviaion  of  tbe  stuff  MN,  as  to  C,  and  tetiiinc 
3  H 
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L,  booe  the  piquet  L  and  the  ioacocssible  objects  A  and  B,  as  was  done  at  the  fint  statioDf 
which  being  observed  at  the  station  K,  pbuit  there  a  piquet  for  the  second  station.  Tlie 
distance  between  these  two  stations  or  piquets  L,  K,  will  be  equal  to  that  between  the  inae- 
oessible  objects  A,B;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  180  feet  from  L  to  El,  it  will  be  180  fieet  from 
A  to  B.  , 

2b  meanat  aeee$$ible  tu  wdL  at  inaeeestibU  Heipht$.  —  Place  the  cursor  on  the  second 
grand  division  of  the  stafl^  holding  the  staff  horizontal  with  the  cursor  perpendicular  to  the 
horison ;  advance  to  or  retire  fitim  the  ob- 
ject whose  height  is  required,  until  by 
boning  along  &e  staff  and  the  two  ex- 
tremities  of  the  cursor  the  foot  and  the 
summit  are  discovered  at  the  same  time, 
which  when  observed,  plant  a  piquet  at 
the  station  of  the  same  height  as  the  staff 
KB  held.  Then  run  the  cursor  on  the  third 
great  cUvision  of  the  staff,  and  advance  or 
retire  from  the  piquet  until  at  the  same 
time  the  foot  and  die  summit  of  the  object 
are  discovered,  remembering  to  keep  the  staff 
horixontal,  as  at  the  first  station,  and  bone 
by  the  two  extremities  of  the  cursor ;  then 
plant  a  piquet  at  this  station :  the  distance  between  the  two  piquets  will  be  that  between 
the  objects. 

The  height  of  an  object,  A  B,  being  required,  fix  the  cursor  at  the  second  division  of  the 
staff  M  N,  as  at  H ;  then  holding  the  staff  horixontal,  bone  from  its  extremity  M  along 
the  two  extremities  C  and  D  of  the  cursor,  until  the  foot  A  and  the  sunmiit  B  are  seen, 
which  will  be  the  ease  at  L,  where  a  piquet  must  be  planted,  of  the  height  the  staff  M  N 
is  held.  Run  the  cursor  C  D  to  the  third  great  division  of  the  staff,  as  at  G ;  then  ap- 
proaching or  retiring  from  the  piquet  L,  holmng  the  staff  horixontal,  and  at  the  height  of 
the  piquet  L,  bone  from  the  end  of  the  staff  M,  by  the  two  extremities  C  and  D  of  the 
cursor,  until  the  fix>t  A  and  the  summit  B  are  seen,  which  will  be  at  the  station  K, 
where  a  piquet  must  be  planted  for  the  second  station.  Then,  measure  in  a  right  line 
the  distance  between  the  two  piquets  K,  L,  which  will  be  the  height  required ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  distance  K  L  is  80  feet,  the  height  A  B  will  be  80  feet :  small  heights  can 
oidy  be  measured  by  this  jneans,  as  the  instrument  must  be  placed  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  height  required. 

To  meoMure  Lengtiu  when  they  are  aeceaaibh  about  Muftooy.— Stand  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  required  length,  and  dispose  the  staff  and  cursor  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  bone 
the  two  objects  by  this  end  of  the  staff 
and  the  two  extremities  of  the  cursor,  which 
should  be  placed  parallel  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  objects ;  this  may  be  done  by 
moving  the  cursor  nearer  to  or  further  from 
the  eye:  count  how  many  small  divisions 
there  are  on  the  rod  between  the  end  of 
the  staff  boned  and  the  place  where  the 
cursor  stopped ;  measure  how  far  it  is  fit>m 
the  station  whence  the  two  objects  were 
boned  to  the  middle  of  the  line  drawn 
between  them :  by  the  rule  of  three  place 
as  a  first  term  the  number  of  small  parts 
at  which  the  cursor  stopped  on  the  rod; 
in  the  second  term  the  number  of  feet 
from  the  station  to  the  middle  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  objects ;  and  in  the  third, 
SO  for  the  length  of  the  cursor :  the  quotient 
will  be  the  answer.  The  distance  fitmi 
A  to  B  is  required,  which  to  obtain  we 
must  place  ourselves  at  tiie  station  K,  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  the  distance  between  A 
and  B,  and  dispose  the  staff  in  such  a  way  that  the  rod  and  cursor  may  be  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  in  order  that,  when  boning  from  the  end  of  the  cursor  C  and  D,  the  two 
objects  A  iind  B  may  be  discovered,  either  by  advancing  or  retiring  the  cursor  Iwck,  as  to  tbe 
60  division.  Then  measur^e  how  far  it  is  from  the  station  K  to  the  point  L,  which  is 
the  middle  between  the  two  objects  A  and  B,  or  450  feet.  Then  by  the  rule  of  three, 
placing  as  a  first  term  60,  the  number  at  which  the  cursor  stands,  and  in  the  second  term 
450,  the  number  of  feet  fr^m  the  station  K  to  the  middle  L,  between  the  two  ol^jects 
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A  and  B,  and  in  the  third  term  30,  the  length  of  the  cursor ;  the  quotient  gires  225,  the 
number  of  leet  from  A  to  B. 
To 


Heigktt  ly  Jaeob*B  SU^amd  Arithmetie.^  In  this  case  its  rod  u  placed  parallel, 
and  its  cursor  perpendicular  to  the  horixon ;  then  boning  from  the  end  of  the  rod  by  the 
elevated  end  of  the  cursor,  the  summit  of  the  height  to  £  found,  which  is  done  by  moving 
the  cursor  nearer  to  or  fiurther  from  the  eye^  and  remarking  the  number  of  small  divisions 
on  the  rod,  comprised  between  the  end  boned  and  the  place  where  the  cursor  stops ; 
tben.measure  the  distance  from  the  station  to  the  loot  of  the  required  height ;  put  lor  a 
first  tenn  the  number  of  small  divinons 
at  which  the  cursor  stands;  Ibr  the  second 
the  distance  in  feet  from  the  station ;  and  for 
the  third  term  half  the  length  of  the  cursmr, 
the  quotient  will  be  the  height  sought. 

The  height  AB  is  required.  The  staff 
M  N  is  to  be  first  placed  parallel  with  the 
horiaon,  and  CD  perpencUeular  to  it;  in 
order  that  by  boning  from  the  end  M,  by 
the  elentted  arm  D  of  the  cursor,  the  point  B  ^    .^l 

may  be  seen.     Count  how  many  divisions 

there  are  on  the  rod  between  M  and  the  cursor  D,  as  45 ;  then  measure  the  distance  on 
the  ground  to  A,  which  here  is  600  foet ;  then  45  :  600  : :  1 5  :  200,  to  which  quotient  must 
be  added  the  hdgfat  of  the  stand,  to  obtain  the  height  of  the  tower  A  B,  15  being  half  the 
length  of  the  cursor  C  D. 

T%e  Htnu  Tabbf  and  the  method  used  for 
measuring  heights  and  distances,  &c  with  it. 
This  instrument  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  clearly  in  use  when  Vltruvius  compiled 
his  book ;  it  b  u&ually  made  of  a  plate  of 
brass,  ather  of  a  round  or  square  form,  on 
which  is  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  to  draw  the 
lines  necessary  to  form  pluis  or  maps,  as 
well  as  to  obtain  the  distance  between  ob- 
jects. The  plane  table  A  for  mapping  is  of 
brass,  10  or  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  on 
its  edge  is  a  rircle  B,  capable  of  containing 
six  sheets  of  paper,  and  having  a  diameter 
sufficient  for  measuring  the  360  degrees.  In 
the  centre  at  C  a  point  is  placed,  the  upper 
part*  of  which  is  sunk  to  receive  a.  screw. 
On  the  centre  is  placed  a  brass  alhidade, 
F  G,  which  fits  into  the  hole  C,  and  which 
is  furnished  with  a  tdescc^ie. 

The  plane  table  is  often  used  for  formhig 
a  sketch  map,  and  for  filling  up  the  details 
c^  a  survey,  where  the  principal  points  have 
already  been  fixed  by  the  theodolite,  but 
observations  made  with  it  cannot  be  relied 
upon  where  great  accuracy  is  demanded:  in 
many  plane  tables  the  divisions  into  360 
degrees  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  reverse 
lace  of  the  firame  is  divided  into  equal  parts, 
as  inches  and  tenths,  which  are  very  con- 
Tenient  for  ruling  parallel  lines,  setting  out 
squares  and  other  purposes.  On  one  side  is 
screwed  a  compass-box,  with  a  magnetic 
needle  to  indicate  the  bearings,  and  to  enable 
the  engineer  to  place  the  instrument  at  any 
new  station  pandkl  to  its  former  position. 
The  brass  rule  or  index  with  a  sloping  edge 
and  perpendicular  nght  vanes  at  eadi  ex- 
tremity is  all  that  is  required  to  complete 
the  apparatus. 

The  modem  plane  table  is  commonly  made  of  wood  in  order  that  pins  may  be  readily 
fixed  in  it ;  its  sixe  for  taking  distances  is  about  2foet  in  length,  and  18  inches  in  width, 
and  about  1  inch  in  thickness ;  its  station  line  being  only  6  inches.  When  used  a  rule 
L  M  is  placed  on  its  edge  to  serve  for  the  sights,  and  we  require  a  stand  to  place  the  table 
on,  some  piquets,  pins,  and  a  chain  to  measure  distances  with :  a  sheet  of  paper  is  then 
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placed  on  the  plene  table»  folding  down  the  edges,  which  are  secured 
either  with  mathematical  pins  or  by  paste ;  sometimes  the  plane 
table  b  sunk,  and  by  means  of  a  frame  the  paper  is  kept  flat 

When  the  paper  is  laid  over  the  table  T,  the  frame  V  passes 
OTer  it,  and  keeps  it  perfectly  stretched  and  in  its  place. 

Totakethe  DUianet  between  twoOhjecU,  ae  A  and  "B,  which  are  each 
aeeessible  Jhtm  one  to  the  other,  the  plane  table  is  placed  at  any  point, 
as  C  opposite  the  middle  of  the  two  objects :  draw  a  scale  near  one 
of  the  long  sides  of  the  tabid  and  fix  a  pin,  D,  at  about  an  inch 
from  this  scale  within  the  table,  where  the  station  line  generally  is ; 
then  turn  the  plane  table  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  its  sides 
shall  he  nearly  parallel  to  the  two  objects  A  and  B  :  place  against 
the  pin  D  the  side  of  a  rule  which  may  be  moved  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  boning  along  the  fece  of  this  rule  fiwn  the  pin  D,  the 
Tisual   ray  may  cut  the  point  A :  draw  on  the  paper  fi^m   the 
pin  D  along  the  side  of  the  rule  the  line  D  £ :  then  shift  the  rule 
to  the  other  side  of  the  pin,  and  in  a  similar  manner  draw  the  line 
D  F :  measure  how  fiur  it  is  from  the  station  C  to 
the  object  A,  as  64  feet,  and  take  from  the  scale  G  64 
parts,  and  set  them  off  on  the  line  D  £  from  D  to  H, 
to  answer  to  the  64  feet  from  the  station  C  to  the  ob- 
ject  A  :  likewise  take  66  parts  fit>m  the  scale  G,  and 
set  them  off  on  the  line  D  Ffrom  D  to  I,  to  answer  to 
the  66  feet  frx>m  D  to  B  :  draw  the  line  H  I,  which 
being  measured  by  the  scale  G,  will  give  51  parts  for 
the  number  of  feet  fi^m  A  to  B. 

7b  measure  the  Distance  between  inaceeetSble  Obfeete, 
as  that  of  A  and  B :  place  the  two  piquets,  C  and  D, 
at  pleasure,  and  draw  on  the  plane  table  a  scale,  £, 
of  any  length  or  diTision,  as  into  600  equal  parts,  and 
measure  the  distance  between  the  two  stations  C  and 
D,  as  563  feet :  take  from  the  scale  563  parts,  which 
will  give  the  station  line  F  G  on  the  table,  on  which 
fix  the  pins  F  and  G :  place  the  plane  table  at  one  of 
the  stations,  as  at  C,  in  such  amanner  that  the  station 
point  F  shall  be  above  the  piquet  C,  and  the  plane 
table  towards  the  o)3Jeets  A  and  B :  bone  the  piquet 
D  by  the  two  pins  F  and  G,  keeping  the  table  in  this 
position;  place  a  rule  against  the  pin  F, and  bone  the 
object  A  along  the  side  which  touches  the  pin  and 
draw  the  line  F  H.  Then  turn  the  rule  against  the 
pin,  until  the  ofaject  B  is  seen,  drawing  in  the  plane 
table  the  line  F  I :  remove  the  plane  table  from  this 
situation  to  the  piquet  D,  placing  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  point  G  of  the  station  une  shall  be  exactly 
above  the  piquet  D,  so  that  by  boning  along  the  pins 
F  and  G  the  piquet  C  may  be  discovered :  place  the 
rule  against  the  pin  G,  and  bone  the  object  A  along 
it,  drawing  on  the  table  the  line  from  the  pin  G, 
along  this  rule  a  line  G  K,  and  remark  where  it  cuts 
F  H  at  L :  turn  the  rule  until  the  object  B  is  dis- 
covered, keeping  the  rule  against  the  pin  G,  and  draw 
on  the  plane  table  along  the  rule  a  line  G  M,  and 
observe  where  the  line  G  M  cuts  F  I,  as  at  N :  the 
length  L  N  measured  by  the  scale  F  will  give  342  feet  for  the  inaccessible  distance  A  B. 

In  this  figure  two  stations  are  selected  as  the  extremities  of  the  base  line,  the  distance 
between  which  is  accurately  measured,  and  represented  by  a  Une  drawn  on  paper,  aooording 
to  the  assumed  scale :  if  the  modern  plane  table  be  used,  it  is  set  up  at  one  of  these 
stations,  and  a  fine  needle  or  pin  being  stuck  into  the  table  at  one  extremity  of  tbe  line 
drawn  on  the  paper,  the  edge  of  the  index  is  brought  to  press  gently  on  the  pin,  and  co- 
incide with  the  line  and  the  table  turned  round,  till  the  object  of  the  second  «**^^in  it 
bisected  through  the  sight  vanes ;  the  table  is  then  clamped,  and  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic meridian  marked ;  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  index,  still  kept  in  contact  with  the  up- 
right pin  which  serves  as  a  centre,  is  then  directed  successively  to  the  objects  A  and  B,  and 
lines  drawn  on  the  paper  in  the  direction  of  each :  when  this  is  done,  the  table  is  re- 
moved to  the  other  station,  and  the  pin  placed  at  the  correspondent  point  on  the  paper, 
which  forms  a  second  centre.     The  edge  of  the  ruler  is  then  directed  to  A  and  B  as  befcr& 
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vben  the  inlenection  of  the  wveril  lines  diairn  from  the  weonri  centn,  with  Ujomc  drawn 
fiom  the  Gnt,  nurks  on  ttw  ptpti  the  poutkin  of  A  ud  B. 

7b    ■mmi  dit  Btndi  a/  Rietn,  u  that  of 
ABC;  pluit  at  pleuure  the  tiro  piquets  H  and 

SOO  fe«t :  draw  on  the  plane  table  the  lUtion 
line  K  L,  vhirh  ditide  lata  200  equal  paria,  to 
terre  m  a  aoale  and  to  anawer  to  the  900  (eet 
from  H  to  1 ;  place  the  plane  table  mounted  on 

ita  Btand  at  the  piquet  I,  and  ita  point  L  aboTe  I 

the  piquet  I  in  nicb  a  manner  that  it  ihall  be 
lovudi  the  river,  and  ita  line  L  K  on  the  line 
I H  between  the  itationi :  then  plaoe  the  rule 
■gainst  the  pin  L*  and  bone  the  point  A  by  the 
rule,  and  dnv  on  the  plane  table  along  the  tide 
of  the  rule  the  tine  LM,  which  aa  well  ai  the 
otheiB  muit  have  ita  name  written  againit  it : 
keep  the  rule  agaiiut  the  pin  and  turn  it  towardi 
t£e  point  B,  and  draw  along  the  rule  on  the 
plane  table  L  N,  and  oontinue  in  luceeanun  to 
turn   tlie  rule  towardi  the  point  C,  and  dnw 

on    the    plane    Uble  a  line   L  C,   and   thii  in  " 

continuation  lor  the  ilnuonties  D,  E,  F,  &e. 
whel^  piqueta  muat  be  preoiouslj  planted,  if 
there  were  not  aome  objects  filed  which  would 
answer  the  purpose :  then  taking  the  plane  table 
from  the  Motion   I,  place  it  st  the  piquet  H,  ng.  ittT. 

disposing  it  in  such  a  manner  that  when  boning 

bj  the  two  pina  K,L,  the  piquet  1  can  be  discovered,  and  place  the  rule  againit  the  pin  K, 
.  and  bone  the  point  A,  drawii^  along  the  rule  on  the  plaiw  table  a  line  K  P,  and  do  tbe 
same  with  the  line  KQ,  K  R,  and  so  on  for  the  other  imuoaities,  D£F,  where  piquets  also 
muat  be  planted  :  in  thi)  manner  all  the  windings  of  a  aea  coast  can  be  traced,  bj  taking 
up  two  stalioDB  in  m  boat  •ecurel'r  moored  or  anchored. 

lb    tob    (A*    Flan    of   any 
Pba    mkr*    ntnnea    earn    be  B 

cbtaoHd,  aa  that  of  the  citadel 
A  BCDEFGHI:  the  angles 
being  distinguiahable,  plant 
about  the  middle  of  tbe  plot  two 
piquets  K  and  1^  at  an;  diitanee 
apart,  but  in  aueb  a  manner  that 
•11  the  an^ea  from  both  piqueta 
ean  be  diaoovered;  then  draw  ' 
■bout  the  middle  of  the  plane 
t^le  a  station  line  M  N,  about  a 
third  of  ita  length,  whidi  muat 
have  two  pins  at  its  two  ei- 
tretnilies:  mote  the  plane 
table  on  its  stand  at  tbe  piquet 
K,  so  that  the  station  point  M 
on  the  plane  table  comes  ex- 
actly above  the  piquet  K,  and  ' 
bone  along  the  two  piua,  H,  N, 
till  the  piquet  L  ia  seen  in  the 
same  visual  ra;  :  place  the  rule 
against  the  pin  M,  and  bone 
from  it  the  angle*  at  A,B,C,D,  " 

&t,  and  draw  from   the   pin  If-  IW- 

M,  along  the  role,   the  lines 

MO,MP,  MaHR,MS,MT,  MV,  MX,  and  MY:  then  remove  the  plane  table  to  the 
station  I^  and  place  it  in  suoh  a  manner  that  the  point  N  on  the  station  line  ahall  be  above 
the  piquet  L,  and  that  when  boning  along  (he  station  line,  M  N,  the  piquet  K  can  be  dia- 
oovored  in  the  same  visual  raj  :  then  place  the  rule  againat  the  pin  N,  to  bone  from  this  pin 
■11  the  angles  at  A,  B,  C,D,  &e.  to  be  taken,  and  draw  on  the  table  the  Unea  1,  a,  3,  4,  &e., 
remarking  where  these  last  lines  cut  the  (brmer.  in  order  to  draw  lines  through  these  point* 
of  intenection,  which  shall  form  a  figure  similar  to  ABCDEFGHI.      A  icale  m^ 


\ 
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be  made  by  mcaiuring  one  of  the  rides  on  the  ground,  aa  E  F,  io  feet,  ind  diTidiog  iti 
ooTTesponding  a6tm  on  the  plane  table  into  ai  many  equal  parts. 

To  tail  Ua  Hok  of  a  Flaa  when  aitraaa  u  rfnitd.  aa  that  of  the  town  ABCDEF: 
plant  piquets  or  other  marka  vhich  nia  j  be  diatinguiabed.  and  baring  nuunred  one  of  the 
udea  ■*  E  F,  336  feet,  draw  on  the 
plane  table  a  atalion  line  GH, 
which  diTide  into  S36  parte,  and 
fix  a  [nn  at  eacb  eitremit;  of  it : 
place  the  plane  laMe  at  the  atatkin 
F,  w  a*  to  be  tawardi  the  an^e  or 
point  O,  CO  the  Nation  line  pre- 
nwly.  Plaee  the  rule  i^init 
the  pin  O,  and  turn  it  until  the 
angle  B  ii  seen  ;  thai  draw  along 
the  rule,  the  line  GK;  turn  the 
rule  towards  the  pinnt  C,  and  diaw 
the  line  G  L ;  in  the  leme  waj  bone 
tite  line  D,  end  draw  tfae  line  G  M. 
But  6>t  the  angle  E  it  ii  not  ne- 
cessarr  to  bone  it.  as  we  bare  it 
aliesd;  laid  down.  Remove  tha 
plane  table  from  F  to  E,  and  turn  p^,  1009^ 

it  in  such  a  nkanner  that  the  point 

H  ooTTcapondi  rigbll;  on  the  itation  line  and  the  aide  FE,  so  that  bj  putting  tbe  rule 
against  the  pin  H  tbe  angle  A  may  be  boned,  and  draw  tbe  line  H  N  i  in  like  mumer 
continue  to  draw  the  Dtheilinei  HO,  UP,  HQ,  to  tbe  sngleaB,C  and  D,  in  order  to  lenaik 
where  theae  lines  cut  those  of  the  fint  itation,  on  the  p<nnts  R,  8,  T,  V,  that  bj  drawing 
through  these  points  of  intersection  right  lines,  we  may  form  with  the  atatioa  line  G  H 
apian  R  S  T  V  M  G  nmilar  in  all  ropecti  with  that  of  tbe  town  ABCSEF. 

Taibmt  from  a  gim  I^mt  a  lAiu  puraOtl  to  am  iaoccuiiUe  Xm^tit,  as  that  of  the  line 
B  C :  i^ant  a  piquet  at  D,  the  point  throu^  which  the  line  is  to  pass,  and  another  aa  at  E : 
tneaaure  the  diitanee  between  these  two  piquets  as 

50  feet  1  dif ide  tbe  itatioa  line  FG  tm  the  plane  ^ 

laUe  into  50  parts,  to  answer  to  the  50  feet  from  ■ 
DtoE. 

Plaee  the  plane  table  mounted  on  its  foot  in 
Hich  a  manner  that  the  point  G  on  the  station 
line  shall  be  above  tbe  piquet  E,  so  that  when 
boning  bj  tbe  two  pins  on  the  station  line  G  F, 
the  piquet  D  maj  be  seen  in  the  same  visual 
ray  ;  plaoe  the  rule  againet  the  pin  G,  in  order  Yit-  'OOC- 

to  bone  &a  two  pmnts  Bandit  which  will  enable 

the  lines  GH  and  OI  to  be  drawn  aa  the  plane  Uble.  Tboi  ranove  the  plane  tabk 
from  the  station  E  and  plsoe  it  at  D,  dispovng  it  in  such  a  manner  that  when  bcuiing  by  the 
two  pins  F  and  G,  we  san  disoover  tbe  piquet  E,  and  placing  tbe  rule  against  the  pin  F> 
the  two  points  B  and  C 

Draw  the  lines  FK  and  FL  on  tbe  plane  table,  observing  where  they  cut  tbe  lines  GH 
and  G  I,  in  the  points  M  and  N,  in  order  to  draw  the  line  M  N,  which  will  be  parallel  to 
the  inaocesnble  line  BC. 

Draw  on  tbe  ground  from  the  point  D  a  line  D  O,  parallel  to  this  line  H  N,  and  tbe  hne 
DOwiUalaobepaiBlleltotbeline  BC. 

Tbiaamin  til  Htight  of  accatOJt  muss,  as  that  of  the  line  BC.      Plant  a  piquet  Dat 
any  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  tower  or  line  B  C,  as  at  40  feet     Divide  its  station  line 
into  40  parts  corresponding  with  the  40  feet  frvm  B 
to  D  :  dispose  then  the  plane  of  the  table  in  aucb  a  r. 

manner  as  to  be  quite  perpendicular  with  tbe  boriion, 
and  its  itatimi  Uiw  parallel  to  it,  and  the  point  F  on 
its  station  line  over  the  piquet  D.  Place  the  rule 
above  tbe  pin  F,  lowering  or  ruling  It  until  we 
discover  by  tbe  side  which  touches  the  pin  the  point 
C ;  then  draw  along  the  rule  cm  the  same  side  aa  the 
pin  the  line  FH  \  from  the  p<ant  E,  on  the  station 
line,  elevate  the  perpendicular  £1 1,  and  remark  where 
this  perpendicular  cuts  the  line  FII  cm  the  plane 
table,  as  St  K I  the  hei^t  E  K  messured  on  the 
station  line   EF  will  give  a  b«gfat,  to  which  add  FIs.  ]a$l, 

tJiit  from  the  point  F  on  the  sUtion  line  to  Uie  sta- 
tion point  D,  and  we  will  have  the  precise  height  BC. 
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7b  meoMWB  tke  HeightB  ef  inaeeestihU  Haeet,  m  that  of  B  C  :  plant  three  piquets  D,  E,  F,  at 
any  distance  eooTenient,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  their  sommits  are  in  a  horizontal  line, 
or  that  a  cord  passed  through  their 
heads  may  be  lereU  and  looking 
along  it  some  point  O  may  be  esta- 
bliahed.  Measure  the  distance  be* 
tween  the  two  piquets  D,  F,  as  27 
feet,  in  order  to  divide  on  the  plane 
table  the  station  line  HI  into  27 
equal  parts,  to  serve  as  a  scale,  and 
to  answer  to  the  87  feet  Having 
mounted  the  plane  table  on  its  stand 
with  its  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  place  the  point  I  on  the 
sUtion  line  IH,  precisely  against 
the  level  of  the  piquet  F,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  station  line  IH 
should  be  in  the  visual  niy»  which 
passes  above  the  piquets  D,  E,  F,  or 
along  the  cord  DF.  Flaca  the  end 
of  the  rule  agunst  the  pin  I,  lowering  or  elevating  it  until  you  see  the  point  C,  and  draw 
along  the  rule  a  line  I K.  Place  the  plane  table  perpendicular  at  the  station  D,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  point  H  on  the  station  line  H I  cuts  against  the  head  of  the  piquet  D,  and 
that  the  station  line  H I  shall  be  in  the  same  line  with  the  heads  of  the  piquets  D,  £,  F. 
Then  place  the  rule  against  the  pin  H,  elevating  or  depressing  it  until  we  discover  the 
point  C  drawing  on  the  plane  table  the  line  HL  cutting  I K  in  BL 

I^om  the  point  M  let  fall  a  pej^endicular  M  N,  on  the  station  Une  H  I,  which  measured 
on  the  line  H  I,  which  serves  as  a  scale,  gives  30  feet,  to  which  5  is  to  be  added  for  the 
height  the  station  line  is  above  the  ground,  making  altogether  85  feet  for  the  hdght  of 

BC. 

7b  meantre  the  Height  of  taaccsfttNt  Pboet,  when  they  are  at  a  considerable  elevation,  aa 
that  of  the  line  B  C,  situated  on  the  slope  BD.     Plant  two  piquets  E  and  F  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  summits  are 
in  a  right  line  with  the  point  B. 
Measure  the  distance  between  the 
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two  piquets  E  and  F,  as  68  feet ; 
divide  the  station  line  GH  into 
68  parts,  and  place  a  pin  at  each 
extremity  of  the  station  line. 
Place  the  point  H  in  the  station 
line,  precisely  over  the  piquet  F» 
and  make  tfie  station  line  GH 
coincide  precisely  with  the  visual 
ray  passing  over  the  heads  of  the 
two  piqueto  E,  F.  Place  the  rule 
against  the  plane  of  the  table 
until  we  get  the  point  C,  draw- 
ing along  the  rule  a  line  HL 
In  like  manner  bone  the  point  B 
and  D,  drawing  along  the  side  of 
the  rule  the  lines  H  K  and  H  L. 

Then  transport  the  plane  table 
to  the  piqueto  E,  placing  the  point  G  on  the  station  line  G  H,  precisely  above  the  head  of 
the  piquet  E,  and  make  the  station  line  coincide  with  the  visual  ray  of  the  two  piqueto  £ 
and  F.  Place  the  rule  against  the  pin  G,  in  order  to  elevate  and  depress  the  rule  till  we 
discover  the  point  C,  drawing  along  the  rule  a  line  G  M,  and  boning  also  the  pointo  B 
and  D ;  draw  the  lines  G  N  and  G  O,  and  observe  where  the  lines  G  M  of  this  station 
cut  HI  of  the  first  in  P,  where  GN  cuto  GK  in  Q,  and  GO  cuto  HL  ia  R:  draw 
the  right  lines  PQ  and  QR.  The  line  PQ  will  represent  the  height  BC,  and  QR 
that  of  the  slope  B  D,  so  that  if  we  measure  P  Q  and  Q  R,  we  sh^  obtain  the  entire 
height. 

By  the  mensuration  and  protraction  of  lines  and  angles  are  determined  the  lengths, 
heights,  depths,  and  distances  of  objects.  Accessible  lines  are  measured  by  applying  to 
them  some  certain  measure  a  number  of  times,  as  a  foot,  yard,  or  chain ;  but  inaccessible 
linte  can  only  be  measured  by  angles,  for  taking  which,  when  the  plane  table  is  used,  the 
lines  are  calculated  from  the  principle  of  similar  triangles,  or  some  other  geometrical  pro- 
perty, without  regard  to  the  measure  of  the  angles :  this  method  is  not  so  accurate  for 
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taking  angles  of  eleration  or  of  depression  as  b j  the  theodolite  or  quadrant,  vfaich  latter 
is  divided  into  d^^rees,  and  furnished  with  a  plummet  suspended  from  the  eentre. 

To  draw  the  Map  of  a  Comniry  with  the  S^mare 
HamB  Tbfrb.  —  Choose  two  stations,  as  A  and  B, 
and    plant   two    piquets    where  the  whole    of 
the    country  it   is    intended  to    nutp  may    be 
seen.     Then,  having  measured  the  base  or  station 
line  A  B,  draw  on  tiie  plane  table  the  line  L  K, 
near  one  of  its  sides,  and  placing  the  plane  table 
mounted  on  its  feet  at  the  station  A,  turn  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  point  K  of  the  station 
line  shall  be  aboye  the  point  A,  with  the  plane 
table  turned  towards  the  places  to  be  taken, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  we  disoover  the  pi- 
quet B  in  the  visual  ray  of  the  two  piquets  K 
and  L.     Place  the  rule  against  the  pin  K,  and 
turn  it,  bonins  it  towards  the  places  to  be  taken, 
and  draw  the  Imes  K,  C,  D,  E,  I ;  remove  the  table 
from  A  to  B,  so  that  this  point  D  may  be  above 
the  piquet  B,  and  that  we  can  discover  the  pi- 
quet  A   in  the  same  visual  ray  with  the  pins 
L  K ;  so  that  by  placing  the  rule  agunst  the  pin 
L  we  can  bone  the  places,  obaervmg  the  lines 
L,  C,  D,  £,  F,  in  order  to  note  where  the  lines  drawn 
from  the  second  station  cut  those  from  the  first ;  these^ 
points  will  give  the  just  position   of  the  places  in 
the  country  required  to  be  mapped.     But  if  it  be  re- 
quired to  find  how  fer  these  plaees  are  from  each  other, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  measure  the  distance  be- 
tween the  stadons  A  and  B,  and  to  divide  the  station 
line  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts,  and  then  it 
will  serve  for  a  scale  fi>r  the  whole.     If  from  the  two 
stations  A  and  B  we  cannot  see  all  the  other  places, 
F,  G,  H,  then  one  or  more  other  stations  will  be  necessary. 

3b  draw  tht  Map  of  a  ComUry  with  lA«  RoumSt  Plane  Dable,  which  is  furnished  with  caids^ 
each  of  which  has  a  radius  or  semi-diameter  marked  upon  it,  to  answer  and  serve  as  station 
lines,  and  mounting  its  stand  in  some  elevated  ground,  piquets  are  planted  to  show  the 
station  points,  and  the  distance  being  measured  between  them,  as  in  the  line  A  B,  742  feet, 
serves  as  a  scale.  Place  the  plane  table  at  the  piquet  A  in  such  a  manner  that,  when 
boning  along  its  rule  or  telescope,  we  can  see  the  piquet  B.  Then  draw  along  the  ruk 
a  station  line,  on  which  write  station  from  A  to  B ;  which  b^ng  for  aU  the  ol^ects- whose 
position  we  would  have,  take  the  card  from  the  table,  by  turning  the  screw  which  holds 
the  alhidade  or  rule,  and  place  a  fresh  card  on  the  plane  table;  then  go  to  the  piquet  B, 
placing  the  centre  of  the  plane  table  above  it,  and  turn  it  until  we  discover  by  the  side  of 
the  nue  the  station  A,  and  draw  the  station  line,  writing  on  it  as  before,  station  fitim  B  to 
A ;  bone  firom  this  station  B  all  the  objects  boned  firom  A,  and  draw  all  the  lines  to 
the  visual  rays,  writing  the  name  of  the  object  on  them  as  before.  Having  marked  on  the 
cards  all  the  places  of  the  map  intended  to  be  laid  down,  draw  about  the  middle  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  the  line  C  D,  to  serve  as  a  station  line,  remarking  that  the  map  will  be  large 
or  snudl  in  proportion  to  it ;  place  the  centre  of  the  card  drawn  at  the  station  A  on 
the  point  C,  and  make  the  radius  of  the  card  on  which  is  written  station  from  A  to 
B  coincide  with  the  line  C  D ;  prolong  it  to  infinity  on  the  map  to  be  noade  by  means  of 
rules ;  draw  all  the  lines  markeid  on  the  card,  and  likewise  place  its  centre  drawn  at  tiie 
station  D  over  the  point  D,  making  its  radius  coincide  with  the  line  CD;  prolong  on 
the  paper  all  the  lines  marked  on  the  card  B  and  the  points  oi  intersection,  which  the 
lines  prolonged  from  the  centre  B  make  with  those  from  the  centre  A,  which  will  show 
the  positions  on  the  required  map.  To  form  a  scale,  set  off  the  length  C  D,  and  divide 
it  into  as  many  feet  as  were  measured  from  A  to  B. 

The  Hkeodoate  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  and  is  so  complete  an  instrument  for 
the  taking  of  large  or  small  surveys,  that  it  has  almost  superseded  all  othen ;  formerly  they 
consisted  of  a  whole  or  half  circle,  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  divided  into  360  degrees^ 
but  angles  that  were  vertical  and  horisontal  could  not  be  taken  by  it  at  the  same  time. 

The  theodolite  now  in  use  consists  of  two  circular  brass  plates,  which  turn  one  upon  the 
other,  and  have  a  horisontal  action  by  means  of  an  upright  axis,  which  is  made  of  two 
parts,  external  and  internal ;  the  former  ia  secured  to  the  lower,  the  latter  to*the  upper 
plate.  ^  The  lower  plate  has  its  circumference  divided  into  360  degrees,  which  are  again 
subdivided,   and  at  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  of  the  upper  plate  are   fixed   two 


Tcroian;  withthaehoruontal 
platea  and  tbeir  diTiuoni,  til 
Mtgle*  in  ■  plane  parallel  to 
tht  boTuon  are  taken  in  de- 
gna  and  mmnte*.  and  ttitj 
are  adjusted  b;  fout  parallel 
ptate  Kmn,  p,  tet  in  pajn  op- 
poHte   to   each  Dther;   thoc 

cording  an  the  tiro  ipirit  lereli 
placed  at  light  anglei  a  in. 
dicate,  and  the  whole  brought 
to  a  perfect  le*el.  Thne 
spirit  lerels  are  uauallj  filled 
with  npiriti  of  wine,  and  are 
heimeticallf  scaled  ;  the  tube 
i>  iliRhtl;  curred,  and  ii 
placed  with  it4  convex  side 
upwards,  so  that  the  air  bub- 
ble, when  level,  occupies  the 
highest  central  part.  Thne 
two  plates,  called  the  upper 
and  lower  horiiontal,  ar«, 
when  at^usted,  retained  in 
their  position  by  clamp  wrewB, 
A.  On  the  upper  plate  rests  a 
liame,onwhichBretbeaogulai 
receptacles  called  Yt,  into 
which  the  telescope  is  placed ; 
and  thej  are  M>  fixed,  that 
by  turning  the  telescope  to  ob- 
serre  an  object,  the  horiiontal 
motion  is  communicated  to  one 
or  both  of  the  circular  plateSi 
The  telescope  has  in  the  focus 
of  the  eye-pieoe  and  object- 
glass  three  lines  formed  of 
Yery  fine  wire,  one  of  which 
i)  h«isontal.  the  others  croas* 
Ing  its  middle  or  central  point 
diagonally,  so  as  to  diTide  the 
glass  into  an  hexagon.      By 

or  any  part  of  it  may  be 
pointed  at.  From  the  lower 
part  of  this  telescope  ii  sus- 
pended a  spirit  level,  which 
being  more  delicate  than  those 
filed  on  the  nraier  plate  ii 
used  finally  to  adjust  the  cir- 
cular plates,  and  to  bring 
them  to  a  true  horisontal  po- 
sition. The  under  part  of  the 
telescope  has  a  vertical  semi- 
circulai  arc  s,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  altitudes,  the  axis  of 
which  rests  on  two  points  in 
the  frame  which  supports  it, 
so  that  when  the  upper  plate 
is  horizontal,  the  semicircular 
are  attached  to  the  telescope  is  in  S;  vertical  plane ;  the  angle  of  inclination  beins  indicated 
by  a  fixed  index  and  rernier  attached  to  the  upper  plate.  This  Tertieal  arc  is  ailjuited 
and  retained  at  any  required  angle  by  means  of  a  elanjp  and  tangent  screw.  One  ude 
of  the  arc  is  divided  into  degree*  and  jwrts,  and  the  other  shows  the  difference  between  an 
hypotenuse  of  100  units,  and  the  base  in  right-angled  triangles,  cslculated  to  degrees  of 
inclination  of  the  hypotenuse,  from  O  to  45.  To  ihe  upper  plate  is  attached  a  oompais, 
wbichierres  to  notice  the  beanngs  of  the  diflerent  stations,  and  also  is  a  check  to  the  angles 
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taken.  This  instrument,  by  means  of  a  screw,  u  fixed  on  three  legs ;  beneath  the  eentre 
of  the  staff  head  is  a  hook,  to  which  is  attached  a  plummet,  that  very  much  aids  the  obserrer 
in  placing  the  instrument  in  a  horizontal  position. 

To  a4iust  the  theodolite  properly  is  highly  important,  and  the  first  point  to  be  attended 
to  is,  to  draw  out  the  tube  of  the  eye-piece  till  the  cross  wires  are  dearly  and  distinctly 
seen :  the  next  adjustment  is  that  of  the  line  of  eoBimatum^  the  term  given  to  the  lioe 
passing  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross  wires,  fixed  in  the  fiicus  of  the 
object  and  eye-glasses,  and  the  centre  of  those  glasses;  this,  when  properly  adjusted, 
should  coininde  with  the  axes  of  the  cylindrical  rings,  in  which  the  telescope  turns; 
this  is  performed  by  making  the  cross  wires  coincide  with  a  well-defined  part  of  some 
object  in  the  distance,  and  turning  the  telescope  half  round  till  the  level  b  at 
the  top;  when  on  looking  through  it,  the  same  point  should  be  covered  by  the 
centre  of  the  wires,  which,  if  it  is  not,  must  be  acquired  by  moving  the  eentre  half 
the  amount  of  the  deviation,  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  screws,  and  eorrecting  the 
other  half  by  elevating  or  depressing  the  telescope:  when  the  wires  and  the  ol^ect 
remain  perfect  in  both  portions  of  the  telescope,  the  line  of  collimatkm  in  altitude  or 
depression  is  correct  Tliis  process  must  also  be  resorted  to,  to  adjust  the  line  of  firllima 
tion  in  the  vertical  plane.  After  this,  the  level  attached  to  the  telescope  is  fixed  in  a 
position  parallel  to  the  rectified  line  of  coUimation,  or  lon^tudinal  axis  of  the  telooope: 
to  effect  this,  open  the  clips  that  retain  the  telescope,  and  bring  the  vertical  are  at  or  near 
zero ;  then  turning  the  tangent  screw,  bring  the  air-bubble  of  the  level  to  the  eentre  of 
the  tube ;  then  reverse  the  telescope,  and  if  the  bubble  does  not  return  to  the  ™i^^<llf>^  bring 
it  there,  one  half  by  turning  the  screw  placed  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  to  derate  or  depress 
that  end  of  the  levd,  and  the  other  half  by  the  tangent  screw  that  acts  on  the  vertied  arc. 
The  circular  plates  must  also  be  a4justed  until  they  are  perfectly  horizontalf  as  any  devia- 
tion  would  produce  in  the  measurement  of  an  an^  a  proportionate  error.  Hie  bubble 
of  the  levd  under  the  tdesoope  must  be  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  tube  by  the  tai^ent 
screw  of  the  vertied  arc ;  then  turn  the  upper  plate  180  degrees  fitmi  its  former  podtaon. 
Should  the  bubble  not  return  to  the  middle,  half  the  difference  is  to  be  corrected  by  the 
parallel  plate  screws,  and  half  by  elevating  or  depressing  the  tdescope  by  means  of  the 
tan^nt  screw :  this  operation  is  repeated  over  the  o&er  pair  of  paialld  plate  screws, 
until  the  air  bubble  of  the  spirit  levd  attached  to  the  tdescope  remains  permanently  in  the 
centre  of  the  tube,  in  whatever  position  it  is  turned.  Hie  two  small  levds  on  the  vernier 
plate  are  then  to  be  adjusted  by  the  screws  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Hie  vernier  of  the 
vertied  arc  is  next  to  be  looked  to,  and  should  point  to  zero  after  all  the  other  adjustments 
are  effected,  and  any  deviation  from  that  point  must  be  rectified  by  the  screws  wfaidi  are 
attached  to  it :  shoiUd  the  deviations,  however,  be  small,  note  the  amount,  and  apply  it  bj 
adding  or  subtractins  from,  each  vertied  angle  observed.  Thu  deviation  may  be  readily 
discovered  by  repeating  the  observation  of  the  dtitude  or  depression  in  ^le  reversed 
positions  boUi  of  the  tdescope  and  vernier  plates ;  the  two  readings  having  equd  and 
opposite  errors,  half  their  di£E^«nce  will  be  the  index  errors.  When  the  theodolite  has 
been  thoroughly  and  properly  adjusted,  it  is  placed  exactly  over  the  station  from  whence 
the  angles  are  to  be  taken;  and  this  is  done  by  observing  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line 
which  Ls  suspended  to  it :  it  is  then  set  levd  by  the  paralld  plate  screws  bringing  the 
tdescope  with  the  vertied  arc  clamped  at  zero  over  each  pair  dternatdy.  Clamp  the 
lower  horizontd  limb  in  any  position,  and  direct  the  tdescope  to  the  ol^ect,  moving  it 
until  the  cross  wires  correspond  with  it ;  then  damp  the  upper  limb,  and  by  the  tangent 
screw  make  the  intersection  of  the  wires  exactly  bisect  the  object;  then  read  off  the  two 
verniers,  noting  the  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  both,  and  take  the  mean  of  the  two 
observations.  Then  rdease  the  upper  plate,  and  move  it  round,  until  the  tdesoope  is 
directed  to  the  second  object,  whose  angle  is  required,  from  the  first  dready  observcdv 
and  by  the  clamp  and  tangent  screws  make  the  cross  wires  bisect  the  object.  Tlien  read 
off  the  verniers,  and  the  d^erence  between  their  mean  and  the  mean  of  the  first  reading  will 
be  the  angle  required. 

To  measure  angles  of  devation  or  depression,  unclamp  the  vertied  arc,  and  direct  the 
intersection  of  the  cross  wires  of  the  telesbope  to  the  object :  note  the  reading  of  the 
vertied  arc,  and  repeat  the  operation  with  the  tdescope  turned  half  round  in  its  ys  with  the 
level  uppermost ;  the  mean  of  the  two  readings  will  correct  the  error  in  the  line  of  colB- 
mation.  The  magnetic  bearing  of  an  object  is  taken  by  simply  reading  the  an|^e  made  bj 
the  needle  with  the  common  compass,  which  is  ordinarily  attached  to  the  theodolite,  and 
usudly  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter:  the  angle  cannot  be  obtained  with  any  truth 
nearer  than  by  degrees.  Hie  tdesoope  shows  the  objects  seen  through  it  in  an  inverted 
position  $  the  reason  for  this  inversion  is  that  objects  are  seen  more  dearly  by  tbeomiaskNi 
of  some  of  the  glasses :  a  second  eyo-piece  is  usually  provided,  which,  when  applied^  diowa 
the  objects  in  their  true  and  naturd  pontion. 

7^  ^*^^cumferenter  is  sometimes  used  where  great  accuracy  is  not  required  in  the  survey : 
it  is  a  simple  instrument,  and  consists  of  a  flat  bar  of  brass,  B  B,  about  15  indies  in  length* 
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with  8tglits»  C^C,  at  ita  opposite  ends,  and  two  narrow  slits  h,e  in  obeerrations ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  bar  is  a  circular  brass  box.  A,  containing  a  magnetic  needle,  and  covered 
with  glass.  The  ends  of  the  needle  play  over  a  brass  circle,  g,  which  is  divided  into 
360  equal  degrees,  in  such  a  noanner  that  the  two  numbers  of  90^  are  at  right  angles 
to  the  lines  drawn  through  the  sights  This  instrument  is  usually  supported  on  a 
staff  or  tripod,  £,  and  when  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  it  can  be  turned  in  any  direction  by 
means  of  its  socket  joint  When  the  magnetic  needle  is  well  balanced,  and  moves 
fireely  in  its  borisontal  position,  the  u^ht  can  be  turned  towards  the  object  to  be  sur- 
veyed, and  the  needle  will  retun  its  position 
of  due  north  and  south ;  consequently  the 
number  of  donees  which  the  angle  ccmtains, 
after  moving  m>m  one  object  to  another,  can 
be  counted  ofi;  The  length  of  the  mag- 
netio  needle  increases  the  accuracy  of  the 
cireumferenter,  finr  if  made  too  small  it  will 
be  apt  to  fi>llow  the  motion  of  the  instrument 
when  turned  round. 

This  instrument  is  chiefly  used  in  mines 
and  coalpits,  and  sometimes  has  a  spirit 
level  attached  to  it ;  aa  are  screws  to  ad- 
just and  turn  it  round,  which  is  perfi>rmed 
by  moving  the  vertical  screws  at  m ;  F  is  a 
spirit  levd;  but  by  the  firee  play  of  the  needle 
it  may  be  generally  ascertained  whether 
the  cireumferenter  is  nearly  or  perfectly  level. 
When  this  is  the  case,  by  clamping  the 
ball  and  socket  joint  tight,  and  turning  the 
sights  to  the  respective  objects,  the  mea- 
surement in  degrees  of  the  angle  made  may  be 
relied  upon.  The  needle  should  not  be  su& 
fered  to  play  longer  than  is  necessary,  but 
be  lifted  off  its  centre,  otherwise  the  delicate 
point  upon  which  it  turns  would  soon  be 
destroyed.  This  instrument  usually  has  the 
east  and  west  marked  contrary  to  their  true 
positions,  in  order  that  by  the  reading  off  the  needle,  the  actual  direction  of  the  line  is 
shown. 

The  Sunning  Crou,  employed  for  establishing  perpendicular  lines,  is-  a  better  arrange- 
ment than  the  cross  staff,  being  more  carefully  made ;  it  consists  of  finir  sights,  fixed  at 
right  angles  upon  a  brass 
cross,  which  can  be  screwed 
to  a  tripod  or  single  staff; 
by  placing  it  with  reference 
to  a  given  line^  perpendi- 
culars can  easily  be  traced  on 
the  ground  or  set  out. 

A  Circular  Box  of  brass, 
lulled  the  opHcal  tquare, 
is  a  more  convenient  in- 
strument fi9r  the  same  pur- 
pose; this  contains  the  two 
principal  glasses  of  the  sex- 
tant,  viz.  the  index  and  ho- 
rizon glasses,  fixed  at  an  angle 
of  45^ ;  so  that  viewing  an 
object  by  direct  virion,  any 
other  fonning  a  ri^tt  angle 
with  it  at  the  place  of  the 
observer  will  be  seen  by  reflection  to  coincide  with  the  object  viewed.  Placing  the  in- 
strument in  such  a  position  as  to  look  through  any  given  Une^  we  are  enabled  to  direct 
a  station  staff  to  be  placed  perpendicular  to  the  given  line.  There  are  several  varietiea 
of  this  instrument,  some  of  which  are  fitted  for  the  pocket,  and  extremely  useful  to  the  sur- 
veyor. 

Prismatie  Compau  is  a  similar  instrument,  but  differs  from  the  cireumferenter,  by 
having  a  floating  card  attached  to  the  needle  graduated  to  IS'  of  a  d^ree;  but  angles 
cannot  be  taken  with  it  of  less  than  half  a  degree :  these  graduations  commence  at  the 
north  pomt,  and  are  numbered  5S  10°>  20^>  &<^  round  the  circle  up  to  360^.     A  sight 
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Tane  is  6xed  perpendicularly  with  a  fine  wire  stretched  across  it,  opposite  to  which  ts  a 
prism :  on  applying  the  eye  to  the  latter,  and  bisecting  any  object  with  the  wire  in  the 
sight  Tane,  the  division  on  the  card  coinciding  with  the  thread,  and  reflected  to  the  eye 
of  the  obaoTYer,  wiU  show  the  angle  Ibrmed  by  the  object  with  the  meridian.  Hie  instru- 
ment must  be  carefully  used  when  the  obsenration  is  naade,  and  the  card  must  have  firee  play 
on  its  centre,  otherwise  the  results  will  not  be  true:  each  angle  as  taken  should  be 
registered  down,  which  is  more  simple  than  first  taking  one  object  at  15,  and  others  at 
SO,  30,  and  so  on,  where  one  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  other  before  the  angles  between 
any  two  given  points  can  be  ascertained. 

The  Box  or  Pocket  Sextant  is  used  for  laying  out  angles,  and  for  filling  in  the  details 
of  a  survey,  where  the  theodolite  is  employed  in  setting  out  the  long  lines,  and  laying 
out  the  larger  triangles :  it  is  usually  divided  to  140^  on  a  silver  plate^  although  a  greater 
angle  than  110^  should  not  be  takm  with  it:  to  the  sight  is  attached  a  small  telescope, 
wUch  often  requires  time  to  arrange,  and  is  inconvenient.     To  take  plain  sights,  there 
is  an  aperture  opposite  the  half-suvered  or  horison-glass,  which  answers  the  purpose 
better.      When  an  observation    is  made,  take  the    sextant    in    the    ri^t    hand,  and 
apply  the  eye  to  the  small  aperture,  looking  through  the  unsilvered  part  of  the  horixoa- 
glass  to  some  object  or  station  marked  on  the  line.     Then  with  the  left  hand,  turn  the 
screw   which  carries  the  silver  glass,  until  it  reflects  the  object,  the  an^e  ct  which 
is  to  be  ascertained ;  when  these  two  objects  are,  as  it  were,  in  conjunction^  vix.  the 
object  viewed  direct  through  the  unsilvered  glass,  and  the  reflected  object  appeariii^  as  one^ 
the  desired  angle  will  be  given.      The  index  or  vernier  being  placed  at  aero,  before  the 
screw,  which  turns  the  silver  glass  b  moved,  the  object  viewed  direct  and  by  reflecticm  being 
the  same,  is  a  proof  that  the  instrument  is  correct :  should  this  not  be  the  case^  the  defect  of 
the  instrumoit  must  be  set  right  by  means  of  two  screws,  ooe  in  the  upper  part,  over  tbe 
horison-glass,  and  the  other  at  the  side  of  it ;  these  screws  must  be  turned  until  the  olqect 
viewed  direct  and  reflected  appear,  as  they  really  are,  one,  the  Temier  standing  at  aeto. 
There  is  attached  to  the  vernier  a  small  magnifying  glass,  which  enables  the  angle  when 
required  to  be  read  off. 

The  Sextant  in  maritime  surveys  is  of  great  service,  and  in  all  situations  where  the  theo- 
dolite cannot  be  placed  on  a  firm  footing,  or  where  the  angular  distance  between  two  bodie 
in  motion  is  required,  it  is  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  almost  the  only  instrument  used 
at  sea  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  objects,  or  the  angles  they  make  with  one  another ;  when 
employed  it  is  taken  in  the  right  hand,  dbd  its  foce  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  two  otyects, 
the  angular  distance  of  which  is  required :  when  the  altitude  of  an  object  is  required,  the  iii> 
stniment  is  held  vertically,  and  when  oblique  angles  are  to  be  measured,  in  an  oblique  plane. 

The  sextant  is  a  modification  of  the  quadrant,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Newton  :  the  principle  of  its  construction  may  be  thus  described.  Let  A,  B,  be  two  minors 
moving  on  axes,  parallel  to  each  other,  the  second  mirror,  B,  h&ag 
half  silvered,  so  that  it  admits  the  passage  of  rays  of  light 
through  half  its  area.  Suppose  a  ray  of  light  to  pass  from  the 
object  C,  and  reflected  on  the  mirror  at  A,  and  after  a  second  re- 
flection from  the  half-nlvered  glass  B,  enter  the  eye  at  E.  Also 
let  a  second  object  D  be  seen  by  direct  vision  through  the  half- 
silvered  glass  B  :  it  is  required  the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye  £ 
by  the  objects  C  and  D.  Produce  the  plane  of  the  mirrors  until 
tthey  intersect  in  F :  the  angle  A  FB  is  equal  to  half  the  angle 
CED.  For  producing  AB  to  G,  we  have  GBE  »  to  BAG 
+  A  E  B.  Then,  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  reflection, 

HBA  s  FBE»  GBF:  therefore 

GB£»8GBF»BAE-4-AEB:but  

8  GBF  »  2  BAF  +  2  AFB:  therefore  rig  lOO 

BAE  +  AEB»2BAF  +  2  AFB. 

But  because  CAI  ^  BAF-  FAE, 
BAE»2BAF: 
taking  equals  trom  equals,  we  have  AEB,  or  CED  equal  to  8  AFB. 

When  the  two  mirrors  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  angle  formed  equal  to  scro^  the 
distant  object  seen  by  direct  vision  and  its  reflected  image  will  seem  to  ooincidei 

In  constructing  the  sextant,  the  arc  is  graduated  to  10  minutes  of  a  degree:  these  are 
again  subdivided  into  10  seconds  by  the  vernier,  which  moves  round  an  arc,  the  axis  of  which 
is  at  the  centre  of  the  circle :  over  this  centre,  and  attached  to  the  arm  carrying  the  vernier, 
is  placed  a  mirror,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  which  moves  with  the  index. 

The  Index  is  a4justed  by  clamp  as  well  as  tangent  screws :  another  half-silvered  giftss  is 
attached  to  the  frame,  nearly  opposite  the  first,  with  its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  zero  on  the  limb  is  so  placed  that  the  vernier  indicates  aero  mhen 
these  two  mirrors  are  in  a  parallel  position  to  each  other  r  glasses  of  diflTerent  tints  axe 
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e  inatrument.  Tor  th«  purpose  of  taking  obaerrBtioiH  with  the  aun,  *nd 
ense  li^t.  Before  used,  the  iodex  and  horiion  glasHs  muit  be  u>  idjuated 
tnat  tney  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  initrumenl,  as  well  aa  parallel  with  each 
other  I  when  the  index  diyiaion  of  the  vernier  is  at  0  oD  the  arc,  and  the  optical  aiiiof  sight 
or  telescope,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument. 

nc  Zulu  Gbui  is  adjusted  by  moring  the  index  to  the  middle  of  the  limb,  and  holding 
the  iDstruinent  in  a  hDrimntal  position  with  the  divided  limb  avajr  from  the  observer,  and 
the  ((lass  to  the  eye ;  look  ohliquelj  down  the  glass,  so  as  to  see  the  oircuUr  arc,  by 
direct  view  and  by  reflection  in  the  glass  at  the  same  time,  and  if  tbej  appear  to  form 
one  continued  arc  of  a  circle,  the  index  glass  is  in  adjustment. 

7^  Horizim  Glan  is  in  its  right  position,  when  by  a  sweep  with  the  index  the  reflected 
image  of  any  object  passes  over  or  covers  its  image  when  seen  directly  ;  any  error  in  this 
eflect  may  be  rectified  by  turning  a  screw,  placed  at  the  lower  end  at  the  frame  Ibr  this 
purpoBc. 

Tit  POraOeHim  of  the  planes  of  the  two  glasses,  when  the  index  is  at  lero,  may  be 
readily  ascertained,  by  letting  the  lero  on  the  indet  at  the  sero  on  the  limb  ;  when,  on 
taking  an  observation,  it  is  obaerved  that  the  ot^ect  seen  by  direct  vision  and  that  reflected 
coincide  and  appear  as  one,  the  glasses  are  parallel  to  each  other :  any  deviation  is  called 
the  index  error,  wbieb  does  not  often  occur  in  a  well-made  instrument 

Hadky't  Qaadraxt  iaoftm  made  use  of  in  the  same  manner  for  determining  the  time,1ati-  . 
tude  and  longitude  of  a  places  and  is  as  useful  to  the  land-surveyor  as  the  navigator  :  its  itrc 
is  graduated  to  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  Ibe  vernier  at  the  extremity  of  the  movable  limb 
into  seconds,  which  can  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifier  attached. 

The  telescope  at  the  udca  can  be  moved  upwards  or  downwards  by  a  milled  screw 

i .1  -. .    __j  -.  _._  i.j^  plieed  Oat  the  field  of  view  it  bisected  by  the  line  that  sepa- 

le  uniilvered  part  on  the  hoilion  glass :  it  is  adjub-ted  by  sliding  the 
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tube  at  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope,  so  as  to  m^e  the  locus  suit  the  eye  of  the  ol 
The  inverting  telescope  is  furnished  with  two  wires  parallel  to  lach  other,  betweer 
the  observations  are  to  be  made,  the  wires  being  first  brought  parallel. 
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nsting  of  tvo  aide  branches 
at  A,  having  the  limb  EB  dmoeo  mio  wr,  ani 
divided  into  Gtf.  G  F  is  the  telescope,  which 
by  the  frames  H,H.  At  P  is  a  joint  into  whii 
drant  is  screwed  ;  S  is  the  fool  or  stem,  5  foet 
vrhich  has  a  screw  at  T  to  secure  it. 

A  M  and  I  K  represent  bars  of  brass,  on  which 
ment  traverses :  V,  V,'  are  four  screws  by  which  Vt 
be  elevated. 

When  this  quadrant  is  used  for  taking  heights,  after  the 
observation  is  made  by  the  telescope,  the  angle  is  sscer- 
taiiwd  upon  the  quarter  circle  by  a  plummet  or  bob  at- 
taebed  to  a  fine  silk,  which  works  in  the  box  B;  this 
hanging   always   perpendicularly,    the   number    of  degrees 

7Xe  BiuomtUt  is  frequently  used  for  measuring  the  heights  of  mountains, 
that  the  mercurial  column  Invariably  depends  on,  and  is  in  proportion  to.  tli 
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pressure ;  if  we  therefore  know  the  law  by 
which  the  altitudes  increase,  it  is  posrible 
to  determine  the  dxfliBrenoe  between  the 
elevation  of  two  places  when  their  mean 
barometrical  altitude  are  given ;  it  being 
an  established  law  of  nature,  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  decreases  in  a 
geometrical  progresnoo,  as  the  height  of 
the  place  of  observation  increases  m  an 
arithmetical  progresrion.  To  measure 
the  height  of  any  place,  the  altitude  of 
the  mercury  must  be  measured  simul* 
taneously  at  both  the  lower  and  upper 
stations;  the  loffarithms  of  these  two 
barometric  altitudes  being  found,  the  less 
u  to  be  subtracted  from  the  greater ;  the 
difiiBrence  will  be  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  the  devation  of  the  two 
places :  to  find  the  real  height,  this  loga- 
rithmic difference  must  be  multiplied  by 
a  constant  number  found  by  previous  ex- 
periments. Professor  Littron,  in  ^  the 
Transactions  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
has  given  the  necessary  formulas  and 
tables,  by  which  great  exactness  may  be 
arriv^  at  in  the  measurement  of  heights ; 
but  the  system  is  somewhat  complicated, 
and  needs  great  care,  accurate  observation, 
and  considerable  calculation. 

I7u  Chain  and  Ogwl  Staff  are  em- 
ployed alone  in  land-surveying,  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  theodolite,  or  other 
instrument  for  measuring  angles:  when 
the  chain  alone  is  employed,  no  other 
figure  can  be  used  than  the  triangle^ 
and  the  correctness  of  the  survey  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  with  which  its  sides 
are  measured,  llie  length  of  the  chain 
must  be  accurately  tested  to  ensure  cor- 
rectness, before  any  of  the  distances  are 
taken ;  to  do  this  it  must  be  stretched  on 
a  level  piece  of  ground,  and  with  an  ac- 
curate rod  it  must  be  carefully  measured, 
and  if  any  error  is  apparent,  it  must  be 
rectified  equally  on  bo&  sides  of  the  cen- 
tre :  after  this  has  been  done,  it  may  be 
applied  upon  a  wall,  and  a  permanent 
mark  made  upim  it,  which  will  serve  at 
any  foture  time  to  compare  it  with ;  long 
chains  enable  us  to  measure  with  greater 
accuracy  than  shorter  ones,  and  angles 
formed  by  them  are  less  obtuse. 

GuiUer's  Chain,  as  it  is  called,  has  been 
found  the  most  convenient  where  the 
computation  of  acres  is  required,  and  is  in 
general  use  by  land-surveyors ;  its  length 
is  66  feet,  and  it  is  divided  into  100  links : 
ten  of  these  square  chains  equal  an  acre, 
and  as  the  cham  is  divided  into  100,  the 
contents  expressed. in  chains  and  links  are 
converted  into  acres  and  decimals  of  an 
acre,  by  dividing  by  10;  an  acre  being 
equal  to  66  feet  multiplied  by  66  feet,  and 
then  again  multiplied  by  10,  43,560  feet 
being  equal  to  1 00,000  square  links.  Tlie 
rood  is  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  and  the  rod  or  perch  one  fortieth  of  a  rood ;  thus, 
ducing  the  area  to  square  links  by  cutting  off  the  last  five  figures,  we  obtain  the 
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the  remaining  figures ;  the  decimal  figures  cut  off  are  multiplied  by  4,  to  bring  them  into 
roods*  and  the  decimal  part  of  the  last  product  multiplied  by  40  gives  the  poles  or  perches. 
The  chain  now  in  use  is  of  100  feet,  and  divided  into  as  many  links :  whichever  chain 
is  adopted  fi>r  the  measurement  of  distances,  it  is  divided  every  ten  links  by  hnus  marks, 
notched  in  a  manner  to  distinguish  them,  and  to  ouble  the  number  of  links  at  any 
part  of  the  dudn  to  be  read  ofi^  conveniently :  tesn  arrows  accompany  this  duun,  and  when 
used  two  persons  are  employed,  one  of  whom  leads  and  takes  tiie  ten  arrows  with  him  : 
when  the  chain  has  been  stretched  in  the  proper  direction,  an  arrow  is  stuck  in  the 
ground  where  the  chain  terminates ;  and  these  are  collected  by  the  fi>Uower  as  he 
proeeeds,  and  when  ten  have  been  taken  up,  they  are  given  to  the  leader  to  be  used  again, 
care  being  taken  to  notice  each  exchange  firom  the  follower  to  the  leader;  for  when 
the  line  is  entirely  measured,  the  number  of  changes  added  to  the  number  of  arrows  in 
the  ib]lower*s  hand,  and  to  the  number  of  links  or  feet  extending  firom  the  last  arrow  put 
down  to  the  extremity  of  the  line,  gives  the  entire  length :  the  only  care  to  ensure  correct- 
ness is,  that  the  line  so  measured  is  perfectly  straight,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  chain  are 
made  to  coincide  with  the  arrows  placed  in  the  ground  as  accurately  as  possible.  The 
links  of  the  chain  being  pliable,  and  united  by  rings  that  are  not  welded,  render  it  extremely 
liable  to  get  out  of  order ;  therefore,  it  is  essoitial  that  it  should  during  an  extensive  me»> 
surement  be  frequently  applied  to  some  standard,  to  examine  and  test  its  correctness :  this 
is  very  important,  more  particularly  so,  as  it  has  been  advised  that  no  person  sliould  be 
admitted  to  give  evidence  in  any  court  <^  justice  with  any  other  than  a  stamped  measure : 
when  the  chain  is  used  in  wet  weather,  it  often  becomes  shorter  from  the  collection  of 
particles  of  dirt  getting  into  the  joints  or  rings,  and  defective  by  the  bending  of  the 
links.  When  the  survey  is  made  with  a  chain  of  100  feet,  and  it  is  required  to  plot  it  to 
a  scale  of  five  chains  to  an  inch,  the  scale  must  be  divided  into  (tie  3S0  parts  of  an  inch, 
there  being  that  number  of  feet  contained  in  five  chains,  making  S3  divisions,  each  re- 
presenting 10.  A  scale  double  the  length  of  Gunter's,  divided  into  100  links,  is  fi^und 
both  correct  and  convenient,  each  link  being  double  the  ordinary  length. 

Tke  Offket  Staff  is  a  rod  ten  links  in  length,  marked  at  csch  link  by  a  notch  or  by 
brass  naOs ;  the  follower  carries  this,  and  b  employed  by  the  surveyor  for  taking  ofiftets, 
but  where  these  ofl&ets  are  considerable,  a  tape  100  feet  in  length  is  the  most  con- 
venient:  they  should  always  be  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  main  line,  and  formerly 
the  cross  staff  was  employed;  at  present,  an  instrumoit  called  the  optical  square  is 
found  the  most  convenient  for  this  purpose ,  it  is  a  small  circular  box  about  2  inches 
in  diameter,  which  nuikes  a  right  angle  with  both  accuracy  and  expedition ;  it  has  two 
glasses  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45°  firom  each  other,  and  one  of  them  acts  as  a  mirror ;  the 
other  is  half  silvered,  so  as  to  admit  direct  vision  of  one  object  and  reflected  vision  of  the 
other ;  so  placed  at  right  angles  to  a  line  passing  firom  the  obaorver  to  the  first  object,  the 
image  of  the  second  is  reflected  firom  Uie  first  mirror :  the  princi|He  is,  that  the  an^Je 
made  by  the  first  and  last  direction  of  a  ray  of  light  which  has  suffered  two  reflections  in 
one  plane,  is  equal  to  twice  the  angle  of  indixiation  of  the  reflecting  surfiu^es.  With 
this  little  instrument  right  angles  may  be  accurately  set  out,  by  the  observer  simply 
standing  over  the  given  point  and  looking  through  it  along  the  line,  having  some  one  with 
a  marking  rod  in  the  direction  where  the  perpendicular  is  to  be  set  out,  and  by  motioning 
him  to  the  right  or  left,  until  the  rod  he  holds  is  seen  by  reflection  to  coincide  with  a  staff 
fixed  on  the  line  where  the  oljserver  is  looking ;  when  thii  is  the  case  the  rod  is  fixed  in 
the  ground :  a  perpendicular  line  is  often  set  out  by  the  use  of  the  chain  only,  by  measuring 
on  the  base  line  a  distance  of  40  feet ;  then  at  the  extremities  of  this  distance  measuring 
as  an  hypotenuse  50,  and  as  a  perpendicular  SO :  when  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  in  the 
proportions  of  SO,  40,  and  50^  it  is  a  right  angle,  and  has  the  two  short  sides  perpendicular 
to  each  otiio. 

To  twrvetf  a  Ifot  of  Ground  with  tke  CAoijb,  we  are  confined  to  the  use  of  the  triangle, 
it  being  the  only  figure  the  sides  of  which  cannot  be  altered.  The  field  to  be  measured 
u  then  divided  mto  a  series  of  triangles  of  as  large  a  description  as  can  well  be  obtained ; 
much  of  the  judgment  of  the  surveyor  is  called  into  play  upon  the  adoption  of  the  triangle, 
or  laying  oat  the  sides  of  the  figure,  which  should  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of 
the  equilateral :  the  sides  of  the  triangles  are  then  measured,  also  a  line  firom  one  of 
the  points  to  the  middle  of  its  opposite  sides  which  enables  the  surveyor  to  detect  any 
error  that  may  have  been  committed  in  the  measurement  of  the  three  sides :  the  general 
combination  of  these  triangles  must  be  laid  down  so  that  the  largest  come  as  nearly 
to  the  boundary  of  the  spot  as  possible ;  and  when  their  figure  is  determined,  pickets  are 
placed  on  the  ground  at  their  angles ;  these  are  called  station  points,  and  are  measured 
to  and  firom,  and  all  the  lines  connecting  them  are  denominated  station  lines,  which  are 
to  be  distinguished  firom  the  simple  ofiset  lines. 

T%e  Field  Book  should  conunence  with  a  rough  sketch  made  of  the  land  to  be  plotted, 
and  which  should  be- the  result  of  a  carefiil  walk  over  the  ground  previous  to  the  measure- 
ments being  taken  :  it  b  ruled  into  three  columns ;  in*  the  middle  one  b  to  be  set  down 
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all  the  distances  measured  on  the  station  line,  at  whieh  any  mark,  offiet,  or  other  notiee 
is  made :  in  the  right  hand  column  are  placed  all  the  measumnents  of  the  oflfsets  in  that 
direction,  and  in  the  left  hand  column  those  on  that  side  of  the  station  line.  The  middle 
column  represents  the  station  line,  and  whenever  it  passes  a  road  or  boundary,  it  must 
be  marked  obliquely  to  denote  this  deviation.  The  entries  in  the  field-book  are  usually 
commenced  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  convenience^  the  surveyor  keeping  his  fiioe  in 
the  direction  of  the  distant  station :  wherever  fences  or  other  objects,  as  rivers  or  streams, 
are  croaied,  they  must  be  sketdied  in  the  field-book  in  as  accurate  a  manner  as  the  time  wiU 
permit ;  by  this  much  subsequent  labour  is  saved.  On  commencing  the  measurement 
along  the  station  line,  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  starting  point  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  middle  oolunm  of  the  field-book,  and  on  each  side  is  written  the  letters  whence 
the  measurement  is  taken,  and  at  every  new  distance  this  is  again  to  be  observed. 

When  the  whole  of  the  meafurements  have  been  made  and  entered  in  the  fi^d  book,  the 
contoits  may  be  ascertained  by  computing  the  areas  which  are  enclosed  in  the  measurement 
of  the  respective  triangles ;  but  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  reduce  all  lines  measured  c»ver 
steep  hills  to  a  horixontal  plane ;  should  the  inclined  plane  or  slope  not  be  very  steep,  the 
difference  may  be  rectified*  by  holding  the  chain  horizontal  whilst  measuring,  which  may  be 
judged  of  by  tiie  eye ;  or  if  the  slope  be  steep,  half  the  length  of  the  chain  may  be  used:  when 
the  angle  of  inclination  is  4^,  an  allowance  <^  1  in  15  is  made,  6^1in94,in7^1in8,in  lOP 
1  in  6,  and  in  20^  1  in  2),  or  6  fieet  fi>r  every  100  feet ;  this,  however,  may  be  readily  aseei^ 
tained  by  careful  observation.  The  angles  of  inclination  should  always  be  observed  where 
perfect  accuracy  is  required,  and  the  proper  deductions  made  when  the  work  is  laid  down 
or  mapped. 

Pariik  guneying.  .—Where  it  is  required  to  obtain  the  area  of  the  whole  l^  some  other 
means  than  that  of  adding  together  the  contents  of  each  enclosure,  it  seems  the  simplest 
method  to  commence  by  measuring  two  straight  lines  through  the  entire  length  and  brndth 
of  the  parish ;  to  connect  the  ends  of  these  by  other  measured  lines,  and  upon  them  as 
base  lines  to  construct  triangles  and  measure  the  ofl&ets.  llie  contents  of  the  entire 
parish  may  then  be  ascertained  by  calculation ;  the  lines  measured  to  accomplish  this 
should  be  shown  on  the  plan  when  finished.  These  main  lines  should  pass  over  the  most 
remarkable  objects,  as  the  church,  the  mill,  the  manor  house,  and  thor  extremities 
should  be  marked  by  a  stone  or  permanent  boundary,  that  may  be  referred  to  on  all 
future  occasions,  "niis  boundary  should  be  shown  on  the  plan  by  a  dotted  line^  and 
when  a  fence  constitutes  the  boundary,  the  dotted  line  should  be  shown  on  both  sides 
of  it :  when  this  boundary  passes  through  a  field,  the  whole  field  should  be  diown. 
Hie  plan  should  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  3  chains  to  1  inch,  and  the  north  point  should 
always  be  at  the  top  of  the  plan. 

To  measure  the  base  or  principsl  line,  which  should  be  the  longest  that  can  be  obtmned, 
the  theodolite  is  placed  at  one  extremity,  and  the  angle  formed,  by  this  line  with  the 
magnetic  meridian  must  be  first  accurately  obtained :  then  all  the  angles  of  the  sereral 
prominent  objects ;  at  this  spot  a  pole  must  be  placed  perpendicularly,  and  proceeding 
along  the  line,  the  roads,  rivers,  &c.,  must  be  noted  as  they  are  crossed,  and  all  oonvement 
ofl&ets  should  be  taken.  Poles  should  be  set  up  at  all  the  prominent  stations,  which  serve 
to  guide  the  measurement  and  insure  its  being  in  a  straight  line :  these  must  be  constantly 
boned,  or  the  true  course  will  be  departed  from. 

Where  objects  occur  which  are  not  accessible,  angles  must  be  taken  with  the  theodolite^ 
either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  line,  exactiy  at  60^,  and  then  measured  out  to  any  length 
until  clear  of  the  obstruction :  another  angle  of  60^  must  be  taken  and  measured,  the 
same  distance  as  before ;  these  forming  two  sides  and  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
the  remaining  angle  and  side  will  be  the  same,  and  the  distance,  if  measured  through, 
wiU  be  found  to  agree. 

After  measuring  up  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  base  line,  the  theodolite  is  placed  upon 
it,  and  the  angle  of  one  of  the  aide  lines  taken  with  considerable  accuracy  ;  these  side  linei 
must  then  be  measured,  and  the  theodolite  placed  at  their  extremities,  so  as  to  measuie 
the  angles  made  with  its  transverse  lines :  and  so  proceed  with  the  respective  lines  and  angles. 
till  the  whole  is  completed.  From  the  extremities  of  the  two  prinqipal  lines,  measure 
the  distances  one  firom  the  other,  or  the  length  of  these  tie  lines,  taking  at  the  same  time 
their  angles  very  accurately.  These  angles  and  tie  lines  form  four  principal  stations  or 
boundary  points  to  the  parish,  and  should  be  marked  permanentiy.  The  whole  of  the 
outline  between  these  four  stations  or  the  natural  boundary  may  be  surveyed,  and  afterwards 
the  portions  within  for  the  filling  up.  The  sextant  is  employed  usefully  in  taking  all 
the  interior  angles,  and  uniting  them  with  the  main  lines  which  run  through  and  traverse 
the  parish :  these  two  instruments  are  now  the  only  ones  employed. 

To  compute  the  area  or  contents  of  the  parish,  the  whole  should,  after  it  is  mapped,  be 
thrown  into  triangles,  and  each  enclosure  treated  in  a  similar  manner :  but  the  moBt 
correct  method  would  be  to  divide  it  into  squares  of  about  a  chain,  by  whi<^  means  tW 
small  parcels  would  have  their  quantities  easily  ascertained. 
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Smtderrmuttu  Surveying  is  performed  with  the  miner's  coropan,  which  for  observations 
of  borixontal  angles  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  accurate.  The  circumferenter  or  half 
theodolite  is  more  so,  and  may  be  used  with  greater  certainty,  though  the  common  theodolite 
should  always  be  preferred :  it  is  often  of  more  importance  to  have  an  accurate  plan  of  the 
works  in  a  mine,  than  of  the  land  abore  it.  The  surveys  of  pits  or  mines  being  not  only 
made  to  direct  the  working,  but  for  the  sinking  of  shafts,  ventilation,  or  for  the  raising 
the  produce,  after  the  situation  of  the  shafts  are  determined  on  above  ground,  the  work- 
ings below  must  be  either  set  out  on  the  surfikoe,  or  the  survey  must  take  place  beneath. 
To  adapt  the  theodolite  to  mining  observations,  the  stand  on  which  it  rests  should  be  so 
formed,  that  it  can  be  readily  disengaged. 

The  survey  is  commenced  with  the  assistance  of  two  men,  who  carry  the  chain,  and  two 
others  the  lamps,  one  of  which  is  placed  at  the  starting-  point  fit>m  whence  the  measure- 
moit  is  to  commence,  and  the  theodolite  is  advanced  in  the  directi<Hi  of  the  line,  as  for  as 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  lamp  at  the  point  advanced  ftt>m.  The  vernier  of  the 
theodolite  being  fixed  at  sero»  the  telescope  Is  directed  towards  the  light,  and  the  angle  of 
inclination  noted  down,  another  lamp  is  advanced  al<»g  the  line  and  the  same  observations 
taken :  the  distances  are  th^i  careftilly  measured  from  one  station  to  the  other,  as  practised 
in  roadway  surveying :  all  undei^round  surveys  should  be  made  to  agree  with  those  taken 
on  the  sur&ce,  which  may  be  readily  done  by  comparing  the  adits  «nd  shafts,  both  as  to 
their  distances  and  bearings  to  each  other. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  notice  whether  the  needle  is  aifected  when  the  theodolite  is  used, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case ;  when  the  instrument  is  elevated  2  or  S  feet  above  the 
tram  plates  of  a  railway,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sensible  attraction  between  them 
and  the  needle. 

Maritime  Surv€jfing,  comprises  the  laying  down  charts  with  accurate  representations  of 
the  coasts  and  harbours,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  science,  as  it  en- 
ables the  mariner  to  pursue  his  voyage  and  return  to  his  port  without  encountering  those 
dangers  which  beset  him  in  the  shape  of  rocks  and  shoals,  shallows  and  flats.  The  first 
thing  to  be  performed  for  the  construction  of  a  map  or  chart  is  to  refer  to  some  fixed  points 
on  the  shore  of  the  coast  to  be  laid  down ;  these  are  ascertained  with  great  precision  by 
means  of  a  trigometrical  survey  on  shore. 

Tide  Gmiges  are  erected  in  well-chosen  localities  in  a  vertical  position,  and  divided  into 
foet  and  tenths :  the  xero  point  of  each  gauge  corresponds  with  a  bench  mark  permanently 
fixed,  so  that  should  any  be  displaced  by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  they  can,  by  means  of  a 
spirit  level,  be  refitted  in  their  original  position.     , 

These  gauges  serve  after  a  series  of  observations  to  give  the  lowest  point  of  the  lowest 
tide  at  ftill  and  change  of  the  moon,  and  to  the  level  of  this  lowest  point  the  depths  of  all 
the  soundings  are  referred :  they  serve  also  to  show  the  rise  and  fidl  of  the  tide,  by  which 
means  all  the  registered  soundings  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  level :  this  is  very  essential, 
as  it  is  not  practicable  to  take  all  the  soundings  over  an  extensive  bay  at  tiie  precise  time  of 
low  water :  near  the  shore  these  observations  may  be  made  with  reference  to  some  permanent 
marks  made  on  the  walls  of  the  quays. 

A  second  gauge  is  placed  ftirther  out  at  sea,  so  that  when  the  tide  has  left  the  first,  the 
second  may  be  observed.  Then  the  zero  division  of  the  first  gauge  must  be  compared,  by 
means  of  the  spirit  level,  with  some  division  of  the  second  i  and  this,  as  well  as  each  succes- 
sive gauge,  must  be  denoted  by  some  number  or  letter,  and  entries  made  to  record  the  time 
of  changmg  ft^nn  one  gauge  to  another.  A  situation  should  be  selected  where  the  base  of 
the  tide  gauge  is  not  left  dry  at  low  water. 

When  an  observation  is  to  be  made,  a  person  with  a  well-regulated  watch  is  stationed  at 
each  tide  gauge  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  height  at  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
other  stated  intervals.  A  meridian  line  is  marked  upon  each  station,  so  that  the  observer 
may  regulate  his  watch  by  the  course  of  the  sun. 

The  time  of  high  water  at  the  ftill  and  change  of  the  moon  should  be  carefully  marked 
on  the  tide  gauge,  and  this  time  may  be  either  mean  or  apparent,  but  whichever  is  selec- 
ted must  be  noted ;  the  instant  to  be  registered  is  that  when  the  surfoce  of  the  water  is 
the  highest,  but  if  the  water  is  perfectly  calm,  its  change  when  near  the  highest  point  is 
slow,  and  it  almost  seems  stationary  for  some  moments.  To  prevent  the  efiect  of  waves 
rendering  the  surfiice  uncertain,  an  upright  pipe  is  sometimes  fixed  by  the  side  of  the  gauge 
in  such  a  situation  that  at  low  tide  the  water  only  reaches  the  lower  part :  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe  must  be  stopped,  and  a  number  of  small  holes  drilled  in  it  near  the  bottom  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  float  is  then  placed  on  the  pipe  which  carries  a  light 
rod,  and  by  means  of  feet  and  inches  marked  on  it,  the  rise  of  the  tide  can  easily  be  read  off. 

In  narrow  channels  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  a  great  many  gauges  are  requisite,  and  no 
precise  number  can  be  mentioned,  as  that  must  depend  alti^ether  upon  circumstances. 
Churches,  lighthouses,  are  then  made  use  of  on  land,  to  serve  as  vertices  to  the  triangles 
about  to  be  laid  down,  and  it  is  usual  to  place  signals  upon  them ;  and  those  which  serve  to 
be  viewed  from  the  sea  are  painted  white,  when  the  ground  fiUls  behind  them,  but  of  a 
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darker  colour,  when  they  are  projected  against  the  sky.  All  this  being  arranged,  the  opefa- 
tiona  ibr  the  sunrey  may  commence  at  sea.  There  are  three  methods  adopted  fi>r  deter- 
mining, by  reference  to  fixed  points  on  shore,  the  locality  of  any  station  at  sea.  The  first 
consists  in  obsenring  by  means  of  the  compass  the  bearing  of  two  or 
more  points  on  shore,  by  which  means  the  position  of  the  obaenrer  is 
determined  when  the  position  and  bearings  of  the  points  on  shore  are 
given  with  respect  to  eadi  other.  Suppose  A  B  to  be  two  objects  on 
shore,  and  S  the  position  of  the  observer,  firom  which  the  angles  and 
meridian  b  observed.  In  the  triangle  ASN  the  angles  at  S  and  N 
are  given,  consequently  the  angle  at  A  is  known ;  in  the  same  manner  the 
angle  at  B  is  known.  Then  on  the  side  A  B,  and  the  a4j«cent  angles 
A  and  B  being  givoi,  the  point  S  may  be  fi>und  :  with  the  compass, 
however,  the  angles  cannot  be  detomined  nearer  than  within  one  or 
two  degrees ;  when  two  compasses  are  employed,  one  at  a  height  of 
S  or  S  feet  above  the  other,  the  mean  between  the  two  observations 
made  ^U  perhaps  approach  the  truth.  Fig.  i^gjx 

The  second  method  is  by  observing  at  the  same  period  of  time  ftom 
two  or  more  stations  on  shore  the  bcairing  of  the  observer  at  sea,  and  this  is  only  to  be  done 
by  means  of  well  preconcerted  signals. 

The  third  method  consists  in  measuring  from  the  boat  by  means  of  the  sextant  the  angles 
subtended  by  three  or  more  objects  on  shore,  the  positicMis  of  which  are  given ;  from  these 
data  the  position  of  the  observer  is  determined. 

An  instrument  called  a  Station  Pointer  is  used  to  insure  greater  accuracy  in  taking 
angles;  this  is  fermed  of  three  rules  which  revolve  on  a  common  centre^  in  such  a 
manner  that  two  triangles  can  be  set  out  with  it ;  the  middle  rule  is  double,  and  has  a 
fine  wire  stretched  along  its  openings ;  the  others  have  also  a  fine  wire,  which  is  stretched 
from  end  to  end,  and  so  adjusted  that  all  the  three  wires  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  in- 
strument; in  the  centre  is  an  opening  through  which  a  steel  pin  may  be  passed; 
attached  to  the  middle  limb  are  two  verniers,  with  arcs  of  about  100^  each,  and  when  all 
the  limbs  are  closed,  the  verniers  mark  zero,  and  as  the  limbs  are  opened  the  verniers  mark 
on  the  corresponding  arcs  the  angles  they  respectively  fi>rm:  the  angles  subtended  by 
three  stations  on  the  shore  at  the  place  of  the  observer  at  sea  are  the  measures  to  which 
the  verniers  are  to  be  set ;  and  when  so  set  the  instrument  is  bud  on  the  plan,  and  mored 
till  the  three  wires  pass  through  the  three  stations ;  the  centre  of  the  instrument  ihen 
occupies  the  relative  place  of  the  observer,  and  a  dot  marked  by  the  steel  pin  detennines 
the  point  on  the  plan :  a  graduated  circle  on  paper  or  on  glass  may  serve  this  purpose 
as  well ;  by  drawing  on  the  upper  surface  lines  diverging  from  the  centre  at  the  given 
angles,  the  circle  being  moved  until  these  radii  pass  through  the  stations,  the  centre  of 
the  circle  will  give  the  point  required.  Excepting  in  a  case  where  the  observer  b  in  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  passing  through  the  three  stations,  the  measure  of  two  angles 
is  sufiicient  to  determine  his  position ;  it  is  as  well  to  observe  as  many  angles  as  possible, 
and  where  accuracy  ia  required,  the  observations  of  two  angles  only  should  never  be  con- 
sidered  sufficient.  The  angles  are  taken  with  the  sextant  or  the  reflecting  circle,  and 
measured  in  the  plane  of  the  objects :  should  this  plane  be  inclined  to  the  horison,  the 
angles  of  elevation  of  each  station  above  the  horizon  should  be  observed,  to  give  the 
necessary  data  for  reducing  the  hypotenusal  to  the  horizontal  angle :  when  the  diflference 
of  elevation  is  great,  an  ideal  vertical  line  may  be  drawn  (rota  the  higher  object  downwards 
until  it  apparently  meets  the  base,  and  the  results  will  be 
suflicientty  near  the  truth ;  as  in  the  height  of  a  mountain,  the 
line  B  C  may  be  dropped.  It  is  not  usual  to  apply  a  telescope 
to  the  sextant,  as  the  objects  are  brought  readily  into  the  field 
of  the  mirrors  by  the  unassisted  eye ;  and  time  is  a  great  object, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  in  making  the  obser- 
vations. Sea-water  destroying  the  silver  on  glass,  metallic  re- 
flectors are  generally  substituted. 

Sounding  Lina,  to  ascertain  the  depths,  are  formed  of  strong  p.     ^^^~ 

pliable  cord  or  lead  line,  divided  into  feet  by  different  coloured 

pieces  of  cloth  or  other  marks ;  the  lead  fiutened  at  the  extremity  is  like  the  fiiiaCum  of  a 
cone,  with  its  base  so  hollowed  out  that  grease  may  be  introduced  into  it,  whi^  serves, 
jnrhen  let  down  upon  sand  or  mud,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  bed :  lines  of  different  lengths 
and  strengtli  are  used,  and  leads  differing  in  weight  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water  to 
be  sound^ ;  these  lines  are  liable  to  sudden  changes,  and  must  h%  constantly  compared  with 
some  known  standard ;  deep  soundings  must  be  taken  when  the  boat  is  still,  and  the  dcfrth 
measured  in  a  vertical  position :  in  shallow  water  sounding  rods  are  substituted,  and  where 
hard  rocks  occur  they  are  perhaps  more  convenient.  Sunken  roeke,  reefa,  and  ekatteme^  re. 
quire  great  accuracy  in  the  survey,  and  it  is  necessary  to  cast  anchor,  in  order  to  get  the 
angles  and  their  measurement  with  more  certainty :  when  the  shoal  or  reef  is  so  &r  oat 
at  sea,  that  only  two  objects  on  shore  can  be  seen,  an  assistant  boat  must  be  moorvd 
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between  the  obsenrer  and  the  coast,  in  such  a  position  that  one  additional  station  can  be 
seen  from  it :  at  the  time  of  a  giyen  signal,  angles  are  observed  firom  the  assistant  boat  to 
three  objects  on  shore,  and  to  the  distant  boat ;  and  from  the  latter,  angles  at  the  same 
time  measured  to  the  two  stations  on  shore^  and  to  the  asststant  boat :  suppose  D  to  be 
the  distant  station,  firom  whence  A  and  B  can  be  seen,  and  £  the  position  of  the  assistant 
boat  from  whence  A,  B,  and  C  can  be  seen ;  then  at  the  same 
moment  of  time^  the  angles  are  observed  from  £  and  from  D ; 
their  mean  show  the  position  of  D ;  for  the  point  £  is  fixed  in 
position  by  the  obsmred  angles  C  £  A,  A  E  B,  and  it  becomes 
therefore  a  fixed  station  with  refi^rence  to  D,  from  which  two 
angles  are  observed  to  three  stations  fixed  in  position.  Breakers 
and  currents  must  also  be  observed  at  that  time  when  the  tide 
is  favourable,  or  when  a  perfiaet  calm  allows  them  to  be  re- 
cognised. 

To  reduce  soundings  after  they  have  been  taken  consists  in 
deducting  from  the  depths,  as  noted  down,  proportionate  quantities 
varying  with  the  time,  so  that  all  may  agree  with  the  lowest 
level  of  the  tide;  the  whole  are  then  written  on  the  chart  in 
fathoms  and  quarter  fothoms. 

MaritiMe  Surveifing  without  the  aid  of  Trian^mlation  on  Shortt 
is  not  in  its  results  so  aocurate  as  that  where  they  can  be  adopted ; 
but  where  firee  access  to  a  country  is  not  attainable^  this  miethod 
is  resorted  to  as  the  nearest  approaching  to  the  excdlence  of  the 
first :  instead  of  commencing  with  the  measurement  of  a  short 
base,  and  a  series  of  triangles  spread  over  a  great  area,  a  much 
longer  base  is  established ;  sometimes  one  of  50  miles  or  more : 
upon  this  all  the  observations  are  made,  and  the  details  laid  down 
as  quickly  as  they  are  taken,  and  all  errors  corrected  during  the 
progress  of  the  work.  On  the  choice  of  direction  for  this  base  line  much  of  the  success 
depends :  elevated  land,  at  some  mountiun  or  conspicuous  object,  should  terminate  each 
extremity ;  and  the  more  numerous  the  intermediate  objects  that  can  be  seen  from  the  ends 
of  this  base  line,  the  greater  will  be  the  correctness  of  the  survey.  The  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  first  station  being  taken  and  determined  by  astronomical  observations,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  several  objects  by  the  compass,  the  same  is  to  be  done  at  the  chief 
staticms  along  the  line  selected  for  the  base.  The  stations  are  determined  by  the  chrono- 
meter and  measurement  of  the  rate  of  sailing ;  from  them  the  observations  are  made  which 
are  to  be  laid  down  on  the  chart :  the  distance  between  the  primary  stations,  whose  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  have  been  determined,  is  obtained  by  supposing  P  to  represent  the 
pole  of  the  earth :  the  angle  P  is  known  by  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  two 
stations  B  and  A;  the  sides  PA  and  PB  are  also  given,  being  the  respective  co-latitudes 
of  the  two  stations.  In  the  spherical  triangle  A  B  P  are  two  sides  and  the  contained  angle, 
fit>m  which  we  may  obtain  the  length  of  the  opposite  side  A  B :  a  line  joining  any  two 
of  these  stations  is  the  arc  of  a  circle  on  the  suifrkoe  of  the  earth,  and  must  therefore  be  re- 
duced to  its  chord,  which  is  equal  to  twice  the  sine  of  half  the  are.  When  a  survey  of  a 
coast  is  made  at  night,  and  intersections  cannot  be  obtained,  observation 
must  be  taken  within  a  few  miles  fix>m  the  shore  by  anchoring  the  vessel 
at  one  or  more  intermediate  stations :  the  position  of  the  vessel  is  deter- 
mined by  a  carefiil  observation  of  the  angles  subtended  between  the  sun  and 
primary  stations,  noting  the  time  also  when  the  observation  is  made :  the 
time  gives  the  sun*s  aximuth,  and  from  it  is  deduced  the  azimuth  of  the 
two  primary  stations  from  the  vessel ;  those  intermediate  are  obtained 
by  the  intersection  of  their  lines  of  direction  as  observed  at  the  different 
stations.  The  details  and  soundings  are  then  to  be  taken,  with  the  fiUing- 
in  as  it  can  be  obtained ;  by  this  means  a  very  accurate  map  may  be 
laid  down :  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  a  survey  of  the  coast  when  a 
ship  is  under  sail,  and  although  the  system  adopted  may  vary  in  its 
dtetidls,  the  general  principles  are  the  same,  llie  angular  distances 
between  prominent  points  of  land  as  observed  from  the  vessel,  should  be 
taken  when  at  anchor,  and  the  outline  of  the  coast  sketched :  astronomical 
observations  must  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  bearing  by  the  compass  noted :  continuing  a  series  of  such  observations 
in  sailing  from  one  point  to  another,  and  having  special  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  points 
to  which  angles  have  been  observed,  as  this  would  lead  to  confusion  and  great  difficulty 
when  the  whole  is  to  be  laid  down  on  paper.  A  reckoning  of  the  ship*s  rate  of 
sailing  miut  be  carefully  noted  by  the  log  line;  though  much  reliance  cannot  be 
placed  upon  it,  it  may  hdp,  in  some  degree,  to  check  any  error  arbing  from  the  astro- 
nomical observations :   when  sailing,  care  must  be  paid  that  the  vessel  has  all  its  bearings 
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accurately  noted  when  she  changes  her  course ;  then,  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as 
already  described,  the  soundings  and  remarks  will  enable  a  tolerably  correct  sketch  of  the 
ccmst  to  'be  made.  Distances  are  sometimes  measured  by  sound,  which  travdb  at  the  rate 
of  1090  feet  per  second  of  time;  a  chronometer  will  enable  a  distance  of  scTeral  miles 
to  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy :  the  time  between  the  flash  and  the  report 
of  a  gun  being  found,  the  distance  may  be  calculated  by  the  above  rule. 

TViffonometrieal  5urMyu^.-~  The  survey  of «  country,  when  carried  <m  upon  an  extensire 
scale,  has  much  of  the  labour  of  admeasurement  abridged,  by  merely  applying  the  rods  or 
chains  to  a  base  line,  and  calculating  the  other  distances  by  triangles ;  the  difllcolties  which 
attend  the  operations  of  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  a  country  must  not,  however,  be 
underrated,  particularly  when  the  object  is  to  determine  the  distances  as  well  as  the  positioas 
of  places  with  the  greatest  precision.  Upwards  of  one  million  sterling  had  been  granted  in 
the  year  1841  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  several  times  to  carry  out  the  Ordnance 
surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  general  survey  seems  to  have  been  commenoed  in 
the  year  1783,  in  consequence  of  an  application  made  by  the  French  government  to 
Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Foreign  Department,  to  carry  a  chain  of  trian|;les 
from  London  to  Dover,  which  could  be  connected  with  those  of  the  French  arc  of  the 
meridian^  already  extended  to  Dunkirk ;  so  that  Ixy  actual  measurement  the  relatiTe 
positions  of  the  observatories  at  Paris  and  Greenwich  might  be  determined.  This  ap- 
plication was  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  by  Cawini  de  Tbiery,  and  the  great  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  it  were  highly  appreciated  by  that  body.  The  English 
government,  in  consequence,  employed  General  Roy  for  the  operation,  who  had  already 
commenced  a  survey  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the  express  purpose  of  connecting 
the  private  observatories  with  that  of  Greenwich :  as  early  as  1747,  a  survey  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  was  undertaken  by  this  officer,  which  was  considerably  advanced  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1755.  To  obtain  an  accurate  base  line,  so  that  by  its  measurement  all 
the  other  triangles  constructed  on  it  should  be  computed,  was  the  first  part  of  the  oper»> 
tion :  and  for  this  purpose  General  Roy  selected  a  line  on  Hounslow  Heath,  in  consequence 
of  the  level  surface  the  ground  presented,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich.  The  terminal  points  of  this  base  line  were  marked  by  wooden  pipes  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  the  measurement  was  commenced  in  June,  1784. 

The  first  mode  was  with  deal  rods,  which  had  been  employed  previously  in  other  countries: 
but  it  was  soon  evident  that  firom  the  alternations  of  dryness  and  humidity,  they  were  subject 
to  sudden  «id  irregular  changes,  and  by  no  means  fit  for  a  purpose  where  such  gieat 
precision  was  necessary.  These  rods  were  cut  out  of  an  old  mast  of  Riga  timber,  and 
made  20  feet  3  inches  in  length,  tipped  with  bell-metal,  to  prevent  their  ends  frtmi  bein|r 
ii^ured  ;  they  were  2  inches  in  depth,  and  l\  inch  broad,  and  rendered  inflexible  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  trusang ;  when,  however,  applied  to  the  standard  during  the  measureoient, 
they  were  found  each  to  have  increased  the  fifteenth  part  of  an  inch,  and  were  conse- 
quently laid  aside :  glass  rods  were  then  sulwtituted,  as  tubes  of  this  metal  could  be  easily 
procured  of  the  length  required.  Three  hollow  tubes,  20  feet  in  length  and  1  inch  in  dia- 
meter, perfectly  straight,  were  provided,  and  converted  into  measuring  rods  by  Ramsden  ; 
they  were  placed  in  cases  made  fast  in  the  middle,  and  braced  at  several  otlier  points,  to 
prevent  their  shaking  or  bending,  but  not  their  free  expansion  and  contraction  ;  the  ends  of 
these  rods  were  smoothly  ground,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube ;  one  end  had  a 
fixed  metal  button  attached  to  it,  for  making  the  contacts,  and  the  other  a  movable  slides* 
which  could  be  pressed  outwards  by  a  slender  spring,  and  against  which  the  fixed  extremity 
of  the  succeeding  rod  was  placed,  and  then  pressed  until  a  fine  line  on  the  slider  was 
brought  into  exact  coincidence  with  another  fine  line  on  the  glass  rod,  when  the  distance 
between  the  two  extremities  was  exactly  20  feet.  To  ascertain  precisdy  the  expansion 
to  which  these  glass  rods  were  subject,  they  were  submitted  to  a  microscopic  pyro- 
meter, when  their  expansion  could  bo  ascertained  for  every  degree  of  temperature  from  38° 
to  21 2^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

After  much   calculation   upon   the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  rods  they  vrere 
applied   to   the   base   line,  which  was   not  over   perfectly  level  ground;  consequently  it 
became  nece^ary  to  divide  the  whole  distance  into  inclined  lines,  each  containing  about 
600  feet     This  was  done  by  placing  the  rods  exactly  in  straight  lines,  stretching  from  one 
extremity  of  the  hypotenuse  to  the  other,  and  then  determming  the  relative  heights  of 
the  two  extremities  by  means  of  the  spirit  level,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  horixon ; 
the  cases  containing  the  glass  rods  being  throughout  supported  upon  trestles,  whidi  were 
about  SO  inches  in  height.     After  the  measurement  was  completed,  its  true  length  was 
reduced  to  that  of  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  mean  semi-diameter  of  the  earth  being  estimated 
at  3,492,915  fiithoms  :  infinite  pains  were  evidently  taken  throughout  the  whole  c^cratioa, 
and  the  means  employed  seem  to  have  been  the  best  that  could  be  suggested. 

The  true  length  of  the  base  was  fixed  at  274040137  feet,  but  when  the  Ordnance 
survey  was  commenced  in  1791,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  remeosure  this  line,  from  sa 
idea  that  as  the  ends  of  the  two  consecutive  rods,  having  been  made  to  rest  on  the  sani 
trestle,  when  one  wai  removed  the  trestle  would  have  a  tendency  to  incline  forward,  which 
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would  shorten  to  a  certain  d^;ree  the  measurement,  or  the  flexure  of  the  rods  would 
produce  the  same  effects.  Two  steel  chains,  each  100  feet  in  length,  and  containing  forty 
links,  made  by  Ramsden,  were  selected  to  remeasure  the  line :  the  links  were  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  of  }  inch  square  and  SO  inches  in  length.  When  used, 
they  were  strained  orer  five  boxes  placed  at  equal  distances  upon  bricks,  and  stretched  in  a 
straight  line  by  weights  of  56  pounds:  to  bring  the  extremities  of  the  two  chains 
together  over  the  same  point,  they  were  supported  at  each  end  by  an  upright  piece  of 
wood  or  post ;  that  of  the  preceding  end  had  attached  to  it  a  pulley  over  which  passed 
the  rope  which  stretched  the  chain,  whilst  to  the  end  that  followed  was  applied  a  screw  ap- 
paratus, by  whidi  the  chain  could  be  drawn  back  against  the  weight :  aixrther  upright  or 
post  at  each  end,  not  connected  with  the  others  or  with  the  chain,  supported  a  scale. 

The  diain  being  placed,  the  scale  at  the  preceding  end  was  moved  by  means  of  screws, 
until  one  of  its  divimons  exactly  agreed  with  the  mark  on  the  handle  of  the  chain :  the 
scale  remaining  in  its  place,  the  chain  was  then  carried  forward,  and  again  adjusted  by  the 
screw  scale  in  a  similar  manner :  after  38  of  these  chains  had  been  used,  one  in  con- 
sequence of  the  links  being  bent  was  laid  aside,  and  the  base  line  was  measured  by  the 
other ;  the  one  laid  aside  being  repaired,  was  retained  as  a  standard.  Experiments  out  of 
number  were  made  previously,  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  expansion,  and  a  thermometer  was 
placed  at  each  of  the  five  boxes  when  the  measurement  was  taken,  in  order  to  insure 
aoeuracy  ;  the  chains,  after  the  measurement,  were  again  compared,  when  it  was  found  that 
that  which  had  been  used  had  lengthened  Uirough  the  rubbing  of  the  joints  0373  of  an  inch. 

The  length  of  the  base  line  was  by  means  of  the  chains  found  to  be  27404*3155  feet, 
being  about  2|  inches  more  than  that  measured  with  the  glass  rods.  The  mean  of  the  two 
results,  S7  404*2  feet,  was  then  assumed  for  all  the  ftiture  calculations.  Rods  seem,  how- 
ever, in  general,  to  have  a  preference  over  the  chain,  where  great  accuracy  is  required, 
as  they  cannot  be  considered  so  flexible,  nor  are  they  so  likely  to  increase  in  length,  as 
the  chains  when  slightly  strained  may  do  at  the  joints:  great  care  must  be  taken  at 
the  eonraiencement  of  such  an  operation,  in  ascertaining  the  exact  length  of  the  foot,  to 
be  marked  on  those  measuring  rods  or  chains,  and  some  standard  should  be  applied  to  fot 
the  purpose.  Such  a  standard  is  now  adopted  as  constitutes  the  yard  at  36*000659  inches, 
the  losgth  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  being  taken  at  39*139^9  inches;  this  is 
called  Uie  imperial  measure,  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  correct  and  unalterable 
quantity,  it  was  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  length  of  the  standard  yard 
should  be  restored  by  reference,  to  the  length  of  a  pendulum,  should  accident  occur  to 
injure  the  legal  standard  deposited  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  Ireland  another  method  was  adopted  to  measure  the  base  line  set  out  on  the 
plains  of  Magellan,  which  is  between  7  and  8  miles  in  length,  and  where  the  greatest 
possible  error  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  2  inches.  Two  bars,  each  10  feet  long,  one  of 
brass,  Uie  other  of  iron,  were  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  riveted  at  their  centres,  it 
having  been  previously  ascertained  by  experiment  that  they  expanded  or  contracted  in  the 
proporti(Ni  of  three  to  five ;  some  nonconducting  substance  was  spread  over  the  brass  bar, 
which  equalised  the  two  metals  in  their  susceptibility  as  to  change  of  temperature :  a 
tongue  of  iron,  with  a  minute  dot  of  platina,  was  fixed  across  each  extremity  of  these  two 
combined  bars,  and  diis  tongue  had  the  dots  so  placed  that  under  every  change  of  con- 
traction or  expansion  they  remained  at  the  constant  distance  of  10  feet  The  tongues  were 
perpendicular  to  the  rods,  at  the  temperature  of  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  two  bars  of  brass  and  iron  taking  place  from  their  common  centre,  as  tlie 
inclination  of  the  tongues  became  changed,  the  platinum  dots  remained  unalterably  fixed 
at  the  exact  distance  of  10  feet.  When  the  base  line  is  accurately  taken,  it  should 
be  reduced  to  its  proper  measure  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  as  this  is  constantly  changing, 
some  elevation  must  be  established  that  can  be  referred  to,  and  that  nuuie  use  of  by  the 
Ordnance  surveyors  is  low  water  noark. 

Suppose  R=sto  the  radius  of  the  earth  at  the  level  of  the  sea;  R  +  A  equal  to  the  radius  at 
the  level  ofthe  measured  base;  A^tothemeasuredbase  A  B,  and  ass  to  Uie  reduced  base  a  6. 

Then,  as  similar  arcs  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  radii,  we  have  R  +  A  :  R : :  A  :  a,  and 

.      R.  A 

^"R+A 
and  the  (Ufierence  between  the  measured  and  reduced  base  is 

A— a«A  — ■==; — r-  : 
R  +  A 

reducing  both  terms  to  a  common  denominator  i 

-  AR+AA-AR       . 

A  — a  ai = — r :  whence 

R  +  A 

A  —  a  =  = — r  =  difference  required. 

The  elevation  of  Hounslow  Heath  b  about  102  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 

3  1  3 
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measured  base  37405*6677  leet,  after  due  oorreetion  made  for  temperature,  &c.  Tbe 
radius  R  being  taken  at  7,002,667  yards ;  the  length  of  this  line  at  the  level  of  the  acA  is 
thus  found :  — 

A,  the  measured  hase*  is  equal  to  -  -  -     27405*6677  feet 

A,  the  height,      -  -  .  -  -  -  102 

R,  the  radius  of  the  earth,  ....     21006001 

^^^'^^IIJI  ^^»0'133  feet      Hence  the  reduced  base  will  be  27405-6677 -0-133-= 

27405-5347  feet 

Before  a  base  is  reduced  to  its  length  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  b  neeesaarf  to  eonsider 
its  horisontal  value,  as  all  lines  measured  over  the  earth's  surfoce  must  be  tmted  aa  eon- 
centric,  and  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  horison. 

SignalSf  and  their  ConttnuHtm,  — ¥^hen  the  base  has  been  set  out,  permanent  "g"»»l* 
must  be  established ;  they  should  be  constructed  in  a  durable  manner,  and  have  perfieei 
steadiness. 

In  ordinary  surveys  straight  poles  fixed  in  trees  or  firmly  in  the  ground  may  serve 
sufficiently  for  all  purposes,  and  when  greater  security  is  required,  they  may  be  hdd  in  a 
vertical  poution  by  ropes,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ship's  mast,  and  such  an  arrangement 
may  be  easily  rendered  more  lofty  by  means  of  an  additi<»ial  mast,  and  the  hdp  of  guya 
and  stays.  These  masts  have  each  a  bunting  fla^  usually  either  red  or  white  when  pro- 
jected against  a  dark  ground,  and  green  and  red  when  against  the  sky ;  sometimes  a  cir- 
cular disk  of  sheet-iron  is  found  a  better  substitute  for  the  flag^  and  may  be  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  pole. 

Tlie  parabolic  reflector  has  been  successftilly  employed  in  Ireland,  and  fiir  the  illuminatiiig 
power,  a  ball  of  chalk  lime  was  submitted  to  a  stream  of  oxygen  directed  through  the 
flame  of  alcohol ;  the  light  was  estimated  at  83  times  the  intensity  of  the  brightest  part  of 
the  9iuae  of  an  Argand  burner  of  the  best  construction,  supplied  with  the  finest  oil.  The 
direction  of  this  light  was  marked  by  placing  a  ffuiding  light  at  the  «iig»«»Ji*T'  of  every 
15  miles,  which  was  a  15-inch  parabolic  reflector  dlmnined  by  an  Argand  lamp:  by  tilts 
means  the  former  light,  though  B6  miles  distant,  was  perceived,  larger  and  brighter  than 
the  guiding  lights.  Plano-convex  lenses,  2  or  more  feet  feet  in  diameter,  illumined  by  aa 
Argand  burner,  with  four  concentric  wicks,  the  lens  composed  of  a  series  of  cooeentrie 
rings  reduced  in  thickness  and  cemoited  together  at  the  edges,  are  often  used,  and  their  ap- 
pearance at  a  distance  of  48  miles  is  stated  to  resemble  a  star  of  tiie  first  magnitude. 

Summits  of  mountains  are  usually  selected  for  stations,  and  the  signals  constructed  upon 
them  are  built  either  pyramidically  or  conical,  with  a  pillar  in  the  centre.  The  sdeedon 
of  stations  depends  much  up<m  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  surveyed ;  they  ought  to  be 
placed  in  such  positions  as  to  be  viable  from  each  other,  that  the  errors  of  obaervatiaa 
may  have  as  little  eflTect  as  possible  on  the  distances  measured :  the  triangles  should  be 
equilateral ;  the  smallest  errors  are  likely  to  occur  when  ^the  angle  opposite  to  tbe 
measured  side  is  less  than  a  right  angle,  and  the  angles  adjacent  to  that  angle  are  nearly 
equal :  in  general  no  angle  should  be  less  than  30  d^rees,  and  then  the  calculated  sides  in 
a  series  of  triangles  will  not  be  very  different  from  those  obtained  by  actual  measurement. 

When  a  great  survey  b  undert^en,  the  sides  of  the  first  triangles  should  be  of  greater 
length  than  the  original  measured  base,  and  which  is  readily  accomplished ;  triangles  wfaoee 
sides  were  from  70  to  90  miles  in  loigth  were  adopted  in  Ireland,  though  in  Ei^^laffld 
those  whose  sides  were  from  12  to  18  miles  were  conradered  preferable. 

Calculation  of  the  Hde$  of  TriangltM.  —  All  the  angles  and  the  triangles  which  are  taken 
in  a  trigonometrical  survey  by  the  theodolite  are  spherical,  as  they  form  a  part  of  tifte 
surface  of  a  spheroid :'  it  is  evident  that  as  every  object  used  for  pointing  the  telescope  of 
a  theodolite  has  some  certain  elevation  not  only  above  the  soil,  but  above  the  level  of  Uae 
sea,  and  as  these  elevations  differ  in  every  instance,  a  reduction  to  the  horison  at  all  Uie 
measured  angles  is  necessary ;  but  by  the  construction  of  the  theodolite,  this  reduction  is 
made  by  reading  off  the  horizontal  angles.  Ramsden's  large  instrument,  3  feet  in  diameter, 
was  the  first  by  which  this  spherical  excess  was  observed ;  it  is  in  all  trigonometrical  ob- 
servations small,  not  exceeding  4  or  5  seconds  in  the  largest  triangles  employed :  if  the 
earth's  surfece  was  a  plane,  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  would  be  exactly  180°,  and  the 
excess  above  1 80°  is  so  fiur  from  being  a  proof  of  incorrectness  in  tiie  work,  that  it  ia 
essential  to  its  accuracy,  whilst  it  offers  at  the  same  time  another  proof  of  the  earth's 
sphericity.  The  true  way  to  judge  of  a  trigonometrical  survey  is  to  consider  the  net  work 
of  triangles  as  the  bases  of  so  many  pyramids  converging  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere :  the 
theodolite  accurately  measures  the  angles  included  by  the  planes  of  these  pyramids,  and  die 
surfece  of  an  inuginary  sphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea  intersects  them  in  an  assemblage  o^ 
spherical  triangles,  above  whose  angles  in  the  radii  prolonged,  the  real  stations  of  the  oIk 
servations  are  raised  by  the  superficial  inequalities  of  mountain  and  valley.  When  die 
triangles  are  so  large  as  to  make  the  difference  between  the  chords  and  their  arcs  perceptible, 
tile  condition  of  the  sphericity  must  be  ascertained,  or  else,  when  all  the  triaogles  are  laid 
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down,  they  would  occupy  a  greater  area  than  they  ought :  the  triangles  must,  therefore^ 
be  oonaidmd  as  spherical,  and  treated  as  such,  whoi  their  udes  are  to  be  calculated ;  when 
angular  distances  are  measured  by  a  theodolite,  ^e  plane  of  the  instrument  is  so  adjusted 
to  the  horizon  that  the  angle  observed  is  the  horisontal  angle  of  the  station.  Hie  three 
summits  of  the  triangle  so  measured  are  equally  distant  from  the  earth's  centre,  which  b 
not  the  case  when  the  sextant  and  repeating  circle  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
angles.  The  centre  of  the  theodolite  being  placed  directly  under  the  centre  of  the  signal 
destroys  the  necessity  of  any  calculation  for  reducing  the  observe^  angle  to  the  centre  of 
the  station. 

In  all  spherical  anffles  the  three  angles  together  exceed  180^,  by  what  is  called  the 
MphtrieeJ,  excegi,  which  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  triangle ;  ABC,  being  the  angles 
of  a  spherical  triangle,  r  the  radius  of  the  sphere  expressed  in  feet,  xs 3*141 59,  the  prO' 
portion  the  circumference  has  to  the  diameter,  and  S  the  number  dT  square  feet  contained 
in  the  area  of  the  triangle ;  then  by  trigonometry, 

A  +  B  +  C-180P 
""  1800  '  '• 

S  y  180^ 
Let  £  denote  the  spherical  excess,  »  A  +  B  +  C  — 180° ;  then  E  =  — ^ in  degrees,  or 

£  -a ?  as  expressed  in  seconds :  in  any  triangle  which  can  be  measured  on  the 

surfece  of  the  earth,  S  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  r\  and  therefore  E  is  a  very  small 

quantity :  in  practice  it  seldom  exceeds  four  or  five  seconds ;  but  in  the  triangle  of  a  side  of 

100  mUes  in  length,  it  would  amount  to  more  than  thirty  or  forty  :  an  approximate  value 

of  S  is  sufficient  then  to  compute  the  value  of  £  with  precision ;  and  for  this  purpose,  we 

must  consider  the  triangle  a  plane  one:   let  ahc  be  the  number  of  feet  in  the  respective 

sides  opposite  to  ABC:  we  shall  have  for  the  area  Ss  Ja6  sin.  C    Substituting  this  in  the 

*         ,*^.^-i                      •..  .•             jw     a6  sin.  Cx  648000    ^..   ^        , 
formula  for  the  spherical  excess,  we  obtam  u  seconds,  £  s —— :  this  formula 

is  deduced  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  surfiice  of  the  triangle  is  spherical ;  but  it  equally 
applies  to  triangles  on  the  surfece  of  a  spheroid ;  for  the  spherical  excess  is  the  same  for 
triangles  on  a  spheroid  and  sphere,  when  the  latitude  of  the  stations  and  their  differences 
of  longitude  are  the  same.  To  compute  the  spherical  excess  of  any  triangle,  the  value  of  r, 
the  radius,  should  be  ascertained;  the  curvature  of  the  arc  joining  any  two  points  or 
stations  on  a  spheroid  varies  with  tiie  latitude,  and  also  with  the  direction  of  the  arc  in 
respect  of  the  meridian :  the  value  of  r  may  then  be  considered  sufficiently  near  the  truth, 
by  assuming  its  value  that  which  corresponds  to  the  curvature  of  the  meridian  at  the 
mean  latitude  of  the  stations,  and  even  to  suppose  it  constant  for  all  the  triangles  within 
similar  parallels  of  latitudes.  To  calculate  the  two  remaining  sides  of  the  triangles  after 
tbe  three  spherical  angles  have  been  determined,  one  side  being  always  known  either  by 
measurement  or  computation,  three  different  methods  have  been  adopted :  the  first  is  to 
transform  the  side  whose  length  is  already  known  in  feet  into  an  arc  of  a  circle,  which  is 
done  by  comparing  it  with  the  radius  of  the  earth,  and  solving  the  triangle  by  spherical  trigo- 
nometry. But  this  process  u  not  generally  adopted  ;  that  which  was  followed  in  calculating 
the  triangles  of  the  Ordnance  survey  was  to  consider,  as  the  distance  of  any  two  stations 
mutually  visible  from  each  other  is  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  earth,  the  chord  of  the  intercepted  arc  will  differ  from  the  arc  itself,  by  a  quantity 
which  may  be  computed  from  the  known  ratio  of  the  chord  to  the  radius  of  the  earth,  but 
which  in  general  is  so  small  as  to  be  insensible.  I^  therefore,  from  tbe  observed  spherical 
angles  we  deduce  in  each  case  the  corresponding  angles  formed  by  the  chords,  and  with 
these  compute  the  sides  by  plane  trigonometry,  we  shall  obtain  the  chords  of  the  arcs 
intercepted  between  the  stations,  and  thence  the  arcs  themselves.  The  third  method  was 
after  the  demonstration,  that  a  triangle  on  a  sphere  or  spheroid,  which  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  spherical  surfece,  differs  insensibly  from  a  plane  triangle,  of  which  the  sides 
are  respectively  equal  in  length  to  the  sides  of  the  triangle  on  the  sphere,  and  whose  angles 
are  respectively  equal  to  those  of  the  spherical  triangle,  each  diminished  by  one  third  of 
the  spherical  excess. 

Tables  for  the  reduction  of  spherical  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  chords,  and  likewise  /or 
the  computation  of  the  spherical  excess,  are  given  by  Delambre  in  his  Ba»t  Metrique, 

To  determine  the  Meridian  Line  the  theodolite  is  fixed  at  one  of  the  stations ;  and  some 
hours  before  mid-day  the  telescope  is  directed,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cross-wires  Rball 
touch  the  upper  or  lower  limb  of  the  sun  in  the  east ;  and  then  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
readings  of  the  arc  are  to  be  set  down ;  this  operation  is  to  be  repeated  several  times :  in 
the  afternoon,  the  vertical  arc  being  clamped  to  the  last  reading  off,  the  horizontal  angle 
at  the  time  of  the  slLin*s  limb  touching  the  intersection  of  the  cross- wires  is  to  be  noted  ; 
the  vertical  arc  being  clamped  in  succession  in  the  descending  series  of  the  vertical  angles, 
all  the  horizontal  readings  at  the  time  of  each  successive  intersection  are  entered :   the 

3x4     . 
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point  on  the  hoiisontal  limb  half-way  between  all  the  reading  will  give  the  angle  to 

whidi  the  Temier  is  to  be  placed,  in  order  that  the  telescope  may  point  to  the  position 

occupied  by  the  sun  at  noon. 

On  th€  MenMnratum  qfDtMttmeet,  Hngkt9,  ^,  5y  Hu  eo&K&tfMw  cf  Sime$,  ThnpaUs,  ami 

Seeanta.  —  By  the  terms  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  is  understood  the  knowledge  of  the 

sides  and  angles  of  triangles,  by  means  of  which,  and' the  sssistance  of  tables  <q^ly^?MH  fiv 

the  purpose^  we  can  obtain  the  length  of  the  unknown  ndes  and  angles. 
A  Sin»  is  the  side  gf  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 

hypotenuse  of  which  has  served  as  a  radius  to  describe 

a  circle  oomprisinff  the  right-angled  triangle,  as  A  B  C, 

the  hypotenuse  of  which,  A  B,  is  the  radius  of  the 

circle  D B £ F G,  which  encloses  the  triangle  ABC, 

the  side  of  which,  B  C,  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  CAB; 

for  the  same  reason  the  side  A  C  is  the  sine  of  the 

angle  ABC,  and  the  hypotenuse  A  B  that  of  the  angle 

ABC.     Every  angle  of  a  triangle  is  tiie  sine  of  its 

opposite  side,  as  in  that  of  A  B  C :  the  angle  C  A  B  is 

the  sine  of  the  side  B  C,  which  is  opposite  to  it ;  and 

the  angle  A  B  C  is  the  sine  of  the  side  AC;  and  the 

angle  B  C  A  is  the  sine  of  the  hypotenuse  A  B. 

Total  sine,  radius,  sine  of  900,  or  entire  sine,  is  the 

hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  which  serves 

as  a  radius  to  describe  a  circle  enclosing  a  right- 
angled  triangle.  In  the  triangle  ABC,  the  hypote- 
nuse A  B  is  a  total  sine,  end  the  two  other  sides  A  C  and  B  C  are  only  sines ;  so  thst 
the  total  sine  AB,  being  commonly  divided  into  100,000  parts  which  are  equal,  the 
two  other  sides  or  sines  being  each  smaller,  must  have  less  than  that  number. 

Right  Sime  of  an  Anglt  is  a  line  which  fidls  perpendicular  from  the  point  where  the 
hypotenuse  cuts  the  circle,  on  to  the  extremity  of  another  line,  which  forms  an  angle 
with  the  hypotenuse,  as  the  line  B  C  is  the  right  sine  of  the  angle  CAB. 

iS^iae  of  an  Are  is  the  right  line  drawn  from  one  extremity  of  the  arc  perpendicularly  to 
the  radius  which  answers  to  the  other  extremity,  as  the  right  line  B  C  is  the  sine  of  the 
arc  B  E.  . 

Vened  Sine  is  the  remaining  portion  of  the  radius  which  is  comprised  between  the  line 
of  the  right  sine  of  an  angle  and  one  of  the  same  sine,  as  the  line  C  E  is  a  versed  sine. 

Sine  of  ike  Complement  of  an  Arc  is  a  right  line  drawn  horn  the  extremity  of  an  arc, 
perpendicular  to  the  radius,  which  does  not  touch  the  arc,  but  which  together  with  the  arc 
terminate  a  quarter  circle :  the  line  B  H  is  the  sine  of  the  complement  of  the  arc  B  E ; 
because  the  right  line  B  H  is  drawn  from  the  extremity  B  of  the  arc  B  E,  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  A  D,  which  does  not  touch  the  arc  D  B,  which  bounds  it. 

Hie  reason  why  each  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  inclosed  within  a  circle  is  called  a 
sine  is  said  to  be  from  the  word  eintu,  signifying  the  heart,  the  most  inward  part  of  man ; 
thus,  sines,  which  are  likewise  enclosed  or  rather  found  inscribed  in  a  circle,  are  called  so ;  and 
as  the  heart  is  the  most  important  part  of  man,  so  are  sines  in  a  circle  those  which  produce 
the  most  usefiil  acquirements  in  mathematics. 

Tangents  and  Swanit.  —  A  tangent  is  a  line  which 
touches  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  but  does  not 
cut  it  if  prolonged,  as  B  C :  tangent  of  an  angle  is  a 
line  perpendicmar  to  the  extremity  of  a  radius  at  the 
point  on  which  it  touches  the  circle,  and  this  perpen- 
dicular terminates  at  the  bther  line,  which  forms  the 
angle  of  the  tangent  with  the  radius ;  the  right  line 
B C  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  B  AC,  because  it  is 
perpendicular  to  the  extremity  of  the  radius  A  C,  at 
the  point  C,  where  it  touches  the  circle  DCEF; 
and  the  perpendicular  B  C  terminates  at  the  line 
A  B,  which  together  with  the  radius  A  C  forms  the 
angle  B  A  C  of  the  tangent  B  C 

A  Secant  is  a  line  which  is  drawn  from  the  centre 
into  the  circumferoice  of  a  circle,  as  the  line  A  B  is 
a  secant ;  for  being  drawn  from  the  centre  A,  it  cuts 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  DCEF  in  the  point 
G. 

Secant  of  an  Angle  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  which  cutting  the  circumference  extends  to  the  Ungent ;  as  the  right  line  A  B  is 
the  secant  of  the  angle  CAB,  because,  it  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  into 
its  circumference  DCEF,  in  the  point  G,  and  extends  beyond  the  circle  to  the  tangent  B  C 
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Of  Tablbs  op  Sims,  Takgskts  jlkd  Sbcahts,  and  of  Looaritums. —  In  practical  geometry 
the  instruments  mostly  used  have  theif  d^prees  usually  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  and  con- 
sequently the  tables  are  calculated  to  answer  them  by  having  their  degrees  divided  into  six 
equal  parts  of  10  minutes  each. 

The  sines,  tangents,  &c,  are  comprised  in  two  sets  of  tables ;  the  first  contains  the  sums 
of  progression  of  common  sines  and  tangents  for  the  90  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  for  the 
100,000  parts  into  which  its  radius  or  entire  sine  is  supposed  to  be  divided.  The  second 
table  ocMitains  the  logarithms  from  1  to  10,000 :  in  the  first  table  the  Jirst  column  contains 
the  minutes  of  d^rees,  the  aecond  the  sines  answering  in  order  to  the  minutes,  the  third  and 
fntrtk  the  tangents  and  secants,  the  Jifth  the  degrees,  the  tixth  and  tevetUk  the  logarithmic 
sines  and  tangents.  The  first  column  of  minutes  contains  six  divisions ;  the  first  is  the 
minute,  and  then  follows  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  which  answer  to  the  five  colunms  against 
them.  9he  second  column  contains  the  sums  of  sines  according  to  the  progression  of 
d^rees  and  minutes  of  the  radius  or  total  sine,  and  the  other  columns  contain  tangents, 
secants,  sines,  logarithmic  sines,  and  tangents ;  whilst  the  fifth  serves  to  mark  the  d^rees 
from  top  to  bottom  to  45  degrees  for  the  left-hand  columns,  and  from  bottom  to  top  from 
45  to  90  d^rees  for  those  on  the  right-hand. 

To  find  the  Sine  of  an  Arc,  or  the  degreee  of  a  given  angle  and  its  complement, — Every  arc  in 
a  given  angle  may  have  less  or  more  than  900,  and  its  degrees  may  have  minutes  or  not. 
Required  the  sine  of  an  arc  of  24°,  or  simply  the  sine  of  24°,  look  in  the  table  under  the 
head  of  d^nrees  for  this  number,  and  against  it  is  found  40673  for  its  sine ;  but  if  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  sine  of  24°  lO',  we  must  further  seek  for  10'  under  the  head  of  minutes, 
where,  opposite  to  24°,  also  in  the  column  of  sines,  is  40939,  which  will  be  sine  of  24°  10'. 
If  it  is  required  to  seek  the  sine  of  60°  in  the  table  which  goes  from  45  to  90 ;  when  the 
sine  is  140°,  or  exceeds  a  quadrant,  or  90°,  we  must  take  the  complement  by  subtracting 
140^'  from  180°,  the  value  of  a  demicircle,  and  the  remainder  40^  must  be  sought  in  the 
coluum  of  sines,  which  will  give  64278. 

Tojlnd  the  Degrees  and  Minutes  of  a  given  Sine,  as  that  of  the  sine  4067S.—  Seek  the  sine  in 
the  column  of  sines,  and  the  figure  opposite  in  the  column  of  degrees  will  give  24^^,  and 
opposite  this  sine  40673  in  the  column  of  minutes  is  an  0^  which  signifies  that  the  sine  has 
no  minutes ;  if  the  given  sine  had  been  40939,  seek  it  in  the  column  of  sines,  and  having 
found  it  in  the  left-hand  columns,  observe  what  degrees  and  minutes  correspond  with  it, 
and  having  remarked  it  to  be  24°  10',  set  it  down  as  the  sine  required.  The  rules  above 
given  for  finding  sines  apply  also  to  tangents  and  secants,  both  simple  and  logarithmic : 
when  the  distances  measured  are  in  feet  or  inches,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  these  dimen- 
sions into  seconds,  because  these  small  firactions  become  less  considerable,  as  fractions  of 
lines  in  ^reat  distances  are  of  little  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

To  distinguish  when  observing  objects,  if  the  Sides  of  the  Triangles  formed  are  either  Sines, 
Tangents,  or  Secants. —  In  a  right-angled  triangle,  when  we  know  the  hypotenuse,  or  the 
side  opposite  the  right  angle,  the  sides  of  this  triangle  are  considered  the  sines,  because,  if 
from  one  extremity  of  the  hypotenuse,  with  its  length  as  a  radius,  we  describe  a  circle, 
it  will  inclose  the  whole  triangle,  and  there  will  be  neither  tangent  nor  secant ;  supposing  it 
required  to  find  the  distance  from  A  to  C,  by  employing  a 
right-angled  triangle  A  C  B,  of  which  the  two  angles  BAG 
and  ABC  are  known  with  the  hypotenuse  B  C  ;  it  is  evident 
that  if  from  the  point  B,  the  extremity  of  the  hypotenuse 
B  C  and  with  the  radius  or  length  B  C,  we  describe  a  circle^ 
as  D  C  £  F,  it  will  enclose  the  triangle  A  C  B,  and  its  sides 
A  C  and  A  B  will  be  sines,  because  they  are  enclosed  in  the 
circle  D  C  £  F.  Observe  also,  that  in  the  same  right-angled  tri- 
angle A  C  B,  that  it  Is  a  seneral  rule  when  one  of  the  two  sides 
are  known  which  form  a  right  angle,  as  for  example  B  A,  we  can 
use  it  as  a  radius  or  total  sine,  to  describe  a  circle,  as  A  G  H I ; 
that  the  other  side  A  C  of  the  right  angle  B  A  C  is  a  tangent, 
because  it  fidls  perpendicularly  on  the  extremity  of  the  radius 
B  A  at  the  point  A,  where  it  touches  the  circle ;  and  that  the 
side  B  C,  which  is  opposite  to  the  right  angle  B  A  C,  is  a  secant,  because  it  cuts  the  circle 
AGHIinK. 

In  trigonometry,  all  the  udes  of  acute  and  obtus^angled  triangles  are  called  sines, 
because  these  triangles,  having  no  right  angle,  can  have  neither 
tangent  nor  secant  of  angles :  if  it  be  required  to  find  the 
distance  L  M  by  the  obtuse-angled  triangle  L  M  N,  it  is  clear 
that  having  no  ri^t  angle,  it  can  be  neither  the  tangoit  nor 
secant  of  an  angle. 

To  measure  lengths  bg  the  calculations  of  Sines,  farming  a 
right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  hypotenuse  and  two  angles  ^*  ^ 

are  known,  viz,  right  and  acute, — To  find  the  unknown  angle,  subtract  the  acute  angle  from 
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90^,  the  remainder  will  be  the  unknown  angle ;  to  find  the  two  other  unknown  aides, 
proceed  by  the  rule  of  three,  placing  in  the  first  term  10,000, 
in  the  second  the  value  of  the  known  hypotenuse,  and*  in 
the  third  the  sine  of  the  angle  opposite  to  the  side  required : 
the  quotient  will  give  the  unknown  side.  As  to  find  the 
length  A  B  by  forming  a  triangle  A  B  C,  of  which  the  hy- 
potenuse C  B  is  106  feet,  the  acute  angle  A  C  B  50^,  and 
the  right  angle  CAB  90°.  To  find  the  unknown  angle 
C  B  A,  subtract  the  acute  angle  A  C  B,  50°,  firom  90°,  the 
remainder,  40°,  will  be  the  angle  C  B  A  ;  then  place  for  the 
first  term  10,000,  in  the  second  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse 
reduced  to  seconds,  as  15552,  and  the  third  term  Uic  une  of 
the  angle  A  C  B  50°,  which  sought  for  in  the  tables  is  fiiund 
to  be  76604;  the  quotient  will  give  I191S  seconds,  and  the 
remainder  45408  is  about  one  half  second  more,  consequently  the  length  of  A  B  b  82  feet, 
4  inches,  8  seconds,  9^  thirds.     To  obtain  the  side  A  C,  you  must  adopt  the  same  method. 

Another  extanpt*  may  he  given  •*  where  the  length  of  the  hgpotenuMe  i$  not  knomm. —  From 
90°  subtract  the  known  acute  angle,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
unknown  angle ;  to  find  the  length  of  the  unknown  side 
which  forms  the  right  angle  and  is  a  tangent,  place  in  the 
first  term,  as  before,  10000,  in  the  second  the  known  side,  in 
the  third  the  tangent  of  the  angle  opposite  to  the  required 
angle :  the  quotient  will  be  the  length.  The  height  A  C  of 
the  triangle  A  B  C,  of  which  the  side  A  B  is  1 1913-5  seconds, 
the  angle  C  B  A  400,  and  CAB  90^,  it  is  required  to  find  tlie 
height  A  C ;  subtract  firom  90°  the  acute  angle  40°,  and  the 
remainder  50°  will  be  the  acute  angle  A  C  B.  Then  place 
in  the  first  term  10,000,  in  the  second  11913*5,  and  in  the 
third  the  tangent  of  the  angle,  40°,  which  will  be  83909,  ac- 
cording to  the  tables ;  the  quotient  gives  9996  seconds  for  the 
height  A  C,  which  reduced  to  feet  is  75  feet  5  inches.  If  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse  is 
required,  place  in  the  first  term  10000,  in  the  second  the  length  of  the  side  A  B,  1 1913-5, 
and  in  the  third  place  the  secant  of  the  angle,  40°,  which  u  130540  in  the  table,  and  the 
quotient  gives  15551,  with  a  remainder  of  88290,  or  nearly  one- third  of  a  second,  conse- 
quently the  hypotenuse  is  in  length  1 555 1 J  seconds,  or  108  feet  nearly. 

Required  the  length  A  B  of  the  third  triangle,  having  formed  the  right-angled  triangle 
ABC,  of  which  the  hypotenuse  CB  b  106  feet,  15551  j  seconds,  and  the  aide  C  A  b 
69  fiaet  5  inches.  First  find  the  acute  angle  A  C  B  opposite  the  required  side  A  B  by  the 
unknown  angle  C  B  A,  which  you  can  obtain  by  the  simple    ^  ^ 

rule  of  three,  placing  in  the  first  term  the  value  of  the  hypo- 
ttfiuse  CB,  in  the  second  term  10000,  and  in  the  third 
term  the  length  of  the  side  A  C ;  the  quotient  will  give  64277 
for  the  sine,  which  being  sought  in  the  table  and  not  firand, 
seek  the  nearest  number  to  it,  64278,  which  will  give  40°  for 
the  angle  C  B  A  ;  subtract  firom  90°,  the  angle  C  B  A,  40°,  and 
the  remainder,  SCP,  wUl  be  the  angle  A  C  B.  To  find  the  side 
A  B,  adopt  the  rule  given  for  the  first  triangle,  that  b  to  say, 
by  the  rule  of  three,  placing  in  the  first  term  1 0000,  in  the 
second  the  lensth  of  the  hypotenuse,  and  in  the  third  the 
sine  of  the  an«e  A  C  B  50,  opposite  the  required  side  A  B,      ^^  ^^^ 
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which  sought  m  the  tables  will  be  76604 ;  the  quotient  of  the  sum  will  give  1 1913 

there  will  remain  45408,  which  b  half  a  second,  and  which  reduced  into  feet  gives  82  feet, 

8  inches,  and  9^  seconds. 

Required  the  dittanee/rom  B  to  C,  having  Jbrmed  the  right-angied  triangU  A  B  C,  of  which 
the  side  A  B  b  82  feet,  8  inches,  9(  seconds,  or  119134 
seconds ;  and  the  side  A  C  b  69  feet,  5  inches,  and  hair    ^ 
a  second,  and  the  angle  B  A  C  a  right  angle  of  90°. 
It  will  be  seen  that  since  we  do  not  know  the  hypote- 
nuse, B  C,  we  must    work    by  tangents  and  secants. 
To  find  the  required  side  B  C,  we  must  know  one  of 
the  two  acute  angles,  as   C  B  A,  opposite  to  the  short 
side  A  C,  9996^  seconds.     To  find  tiib  by  proportion, 
place  in  the  first  term  the  length  of  the  side  A  B,  1 19131      p|    j^^ 
seconds;  in  the  second   term  10000,  and  in  the  third 

term  the  side  A  C,  9996}  seconds;  the  quotient  will  give  83912,  which,  being  a  tangent, 
seek  the  nearest  number  to  it,  83909,  in  the  toble,  it  will  give  40  degrees  for  the  angle 
C  B  A. 
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If  you  desire  to  measure  the  acute  angle  A  C  B,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  subtract  400 
from  90^»  the  remainder,  50^,  is  the  angle.  To  have  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse,  or  side 
B  C,  follow  the  rule  given  for  the  second  triangle  by  proportion,  placing  in  the  first  term 
10000,  in  the  second  the  value  of  the  side  A  B,  1191 S)  seconds,  and  in  the  third  the 
secant  of  the  angle  C  B  A,  40°,  which  is  1S0540:  the  quotient  will  give  15552  lines  for 
the  <Ustanoe  B  C,  which,  reduced  into  feet,  will  give  108  feet. 

It  is  required  to  find  the  distance  A  B,  having  formed  an  acute-angled  triangle,  ABC, 
the  angle  A  C  B  la  supposed  to  be  ISP,  the  angle  C  B  A,  37^  and  the  length  of  the 
side   C  B,  58  feet      To  find  the  angle  C  A  B,  add  a 

togedier  the  two  known  angles,  79^  and  87^,  and  subtract 
their  sum,  1  l€Pj  from  180^,  the  remainder,  64<^,  will  be  the 
value  of  the  angle  CAB.  To  obtun  the  length  of  the 
mde  A  B  by  proportion,  place  in  the  first  term  tiie  sine 
of  the  angle  CAB,  64°,  opposite  the  known  side,  A  B, 
SS  feet :  the  sine  will  be  89879 ;  in  the  second  term  the 
length  of  the  side  C B  58  feet ;  in  the  third  term  the-sine 
of  the  angle  A  C  B,  79°,  opposite  the  required  side ;  this 
sine  will  be  98162  ;  the  quotient  will  give  63  feet  for  the 
side  A  B,  and  since  there  remains  31019,  reduce  them 
'  into  inches  and  seconds.  If  the  side  A  C  is  required,  place  for  the  first  term  the  sine  of 
the  angle  C  A  B,64°,  vis.  89879,  for  the  second  term- the  value  of  the  side  C  B,  58, 
and  in  the  third  term  the  sine  of  the  angle  C  B  A,  37°,  which  is  60181  ;  the  quotient  will 
give  38  feet  for  the  length  of  the  side  A  C :  what  remains  must  be  reduced  into  inches  and 
seconds. 

Required  the  distance  firom  A  to  B,  the  side  A  C 
having  46,  C  B  66,  and  the  angle  CAB,  81°.  First  find 
the  angle  C  B  A,  opposite  the  known  side  A  C,  by  pro- 
portion: place  in  the  first  term  the  length  of  the  other 
side,  C  i,  €6,  opposite  the  known  angle,  CAB,  81°. 
In  the  second  term  the  sine  of  the  angle,  C  A  B,  81°,  which 
is  98768,  and  in  the  third  term  the  length  of  the  known 
side,  A  C,  46,  opposite  the  angle'  sought,  C  B  A ;  the 
quotient,  68838,  will  be  the  sine :  seek  the  nearest  number 
in  the  table,  68835,  which  will  give  43°  30^  for  the  angle 
C  B  A.  Add  the  sums  of  the  two  triangles  C  A  B,  81°, 
and  C  B  A,  43°  SO',  their  sum,  124°  30*,  subtracted  from 
180°,  leaves  S5^  30^  for  the  angle  A  C  B.  Then  find  the 
length  of  the  side  A  B,  by  the  rule  before  given.  Place  in  the  first  term  the  sine,  98768, 
of  the  angle  C  A  B,  81°,  opposite  the  side  C  B,  66 ;  in  the  second  term,  the  value  of  the 
known  side,  CB,  66,  and  in  the  third  term,  the  sine,  82412,  of  the  angle  A  C  B,  559  jicy, 
opposite  the  required  side^  AB;  the  quotient  will  give  55  for  tlie  length  of  A  B,  with  a 
remainder. 

Meaturinff  lAngiki  by  the  calaUaHon  of  Sine§,  forming  an  acute-angled  triangle,  of  which 
two  sides  and  the  comprised  angle  are  known.  Required  the  distance  from  A  to  B,  by 
forming  an  acute-angled  triangle  A  B  C,  the  side  of  which  A  C  is  63  chains,  B  C  30  chains, 
and  the  angle  A  C  B  comprised  by  these  two  sides  69°.  To  find  the  two  angles  CAB  and 
C  B  A,  add  together  the  two  sides,  A  C  60  chains,  and 
B  C  SO  chains ;  their  sum  will  be  90° ;  subtract  the 
short  side,  B  C,  SO,  from  the  long  side,  A  C,  60 ;  there 
remains  30 :  subtract  from  180°  die  known  angle  A  C  B 
69°;  the  remainder,  111°,  will  be  the  value  of  the  two 
unknown  angles,  CAB  and  C  B  A,  of  which  toke  the 
hal^  559  SO'.  Place  in  the  first  term  the  sum  of  the  two 
aides,  A  C  60  and  B  C  30—90 ;  in  the  second,  the  dif- 
ference  of  the  two  sides  30,  and  in  the  third  term  the 
tangent  of  half  the  two  unknown  angles  559  SO',  which 
is  145500;  the  quotient  will  give  another  tangent,  48500,  the  nearest  number  to  which 
in  the  tebles,  48413,  will  give  25°  50^,  to  which  add  half  the  value  of  the  unknown 
angle  559  SO',  and  it  wiU  give  81°  20^  for  the  greatest  angle  of  the  two,  viz.  CB  A,  but  if 
you  subtract  the  25°  50^  from  559  SO',  it  will  give  29°  40^  for  the  angle  CAB.  To  find 
the  side  A  B  by  proportion,  place  in  the  first  term  the  sine  of  the  angle  CAB  29°  40' 
opposite  the  side  B  C,  SO  chains ;  this  sine  will  be  49495 ;  in  the  second  term  the  side 
B  C  SO  chains,  and  in  the  third  term  the  sum  of  the  angle  A  C  B  69°  opposite  the  side 
required ;  this  sine  will  be  93358 ;  the  quotient  will  give  56  chains  for  A  B.  If  you 
would  reduce  the  remainder  29020  chuns  into  feet,  you  will  have  14  feet  more,  which 
gives  54  chains  14  feet  for  the  distance  firom  A  to  B. 

Meoiuring  Lengtha  htf  forming  an  Obtuse^  Angled  Triattgk,  of  which  two  angles  and  the 
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adjacent  side  are  known.     Tliis  method  is  almost  the  same  as  that  for  the  fifth  triangle, 

only  instead  of  taking  the  sine  of  the  ohtuse  angle,  we  take  the  sine  of  its  complement,  as 

will  be  seen  in  the  following  example.     Required  the 

distance  from  A  to  B,  having  formed  the  obtuse-angled 

triangle  A  B  C,  of  which  the  angle  CAB  33^  A  C  B 

109^  and  the  adjacent  side  A  C  52  feet     To  find  the 

unknown  angle  CBA,  add  together  the  value  of  the 

two  known  angles   CAB  33^  and  ACB    109^  and 

subtract  their  sum,  142^,  from  180^;   the  remainder, 

38^,  will  be  the  value  of  the  unknown  angle    CBA. 

To  find  the  length  of  the  unknown  side    AB   by  the 

rule  of  three,  place  in  the  first  term  the  sine  of  the  angle  C  B,  38^,  oppoute  the  known  sine 

A  C ;  this  sine  will  be  61566  ;  in  the  second  term  the  value  of  the  known  side  A  C  52, 

and  in  the  third  term  the  sine  of  the  angle  ACB'  109,  opposite  the  side  required.     But 

since  this  angle  A  C  B  is  109°  and  we  have  no  sine  above  90o  we  must  take  the  sine  of  the 

complement  of  109°;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  subtract  the  obtuse  angle  ACB  109^  firom 

180°;  the  remainder  will  be  71°,  and  the  sine  of  71°  will  be  94551,  which  must  be  put  in 

the  third  ierm ;  the  quotient  will  give  79  with  a  remainder  for  the  length  A  B. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  other  difilculties  which  might  attend  the  obtuse-angled 
triangle  are  reduced  to  the  rules  for  the  acute-angled  trian^e,  provided  it  is  remem-  * 
bered  that  to  have  the  sines  of  obtuse-angled  triangles  the  complement  of  180^  must 
be  taken. 

Tojindthe  three  Anglu  of  a  Trian^e,  when  the  three  sides  are  known,  by  the  calculation 
of  sines. — Since  this  difficulty  may  occur  in  the  three  kinds  of  triangles,  right,  acute,  and 
obtuse-angled  we  will  commence  with  the  first,  viz.  the  right- 
angled.       In  the  triangle  ABC,  the  three  angles  of  which      ^  B 
we  wish  to  ascertain,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  side  A  B  is 
11913  seconds,  AC  9996,  and  CB  15552;  to  find  the  three 
angles,  let  fidl  a  perpendicular  AD  from  the  angle  C  A B  to 
the  side    CB;   add  together  the  two  sides  AB  119 IS  and 
AC  9996;   their  sum  will  be  21909;   subtract  the  shorter 
side  AC  from  the  mean  AB,  to  have  their  difference  1917: 
then  by  proportion,  placing  in  the  first  term  the  greatest  side 
C  B,  15552,  in  the  second  the  sum  of  the  two  sides  A  B  and 
AC,  21909,  and  in  the  third  term  the  difference  I9I7;  the 
quotient  will  give  2700,  with  a  remainder  of  9153,  which  is 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  two  segments 

CD  and  DB,  and  this  difference  being  subtracted  from  the  half  length  CB  lesTes 
1285i§,  of  which  take  half  for  the  small  segments  CD,  and  if  to  this  hal^  6425U,  you  add 
the  difference,  2700{,  between  the  two  segments,  you  will  have  for  the  other  segment,  DB, 
9125).  Before  proceeding  further,  value  the  sm^l  portions  of  the  two  sc^pnents  C  D  and 
DB,  and  it  will  give  64251  for  CD,  and  9126)  for  DB.  To  find  the  angles  of  the  two 
right-angled  triangles,  ADC  and  A  B  D,  of  which  we  know  the  hypotenuse  and  one 
side,  follow  the  rule  of  the  third  triangle.  To  find  the  two  acute  angles  D  A  C  and  D  C  A 
of  the  right-angled  triangle  ADC:  by  proportion,  place  in  the  first  term  the  hypotenuse 
AC,  9996,  in  the  second  100000,  and  in  the  thu-d  the  side  CD,  6425];  to  have  the 
opposite  angle  D  A  C,  the  quotient  will  give  64282,  which  will  be  a  sine ;  sedk  the  nearest 
number  in  the  table,  64278,  which  will  give  40°- for  the  angle  DAC,  which  subtracted 
from  90°  leaves  50°  for  the  other  angle  D  C  A  ;  by  the  same  rule  it  will  be  found 
that  the  angle  DAB  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABD  is  50°  and  DBA  40°:  add 
these  together;  their  sum  will  be  90°  for  the  third  angle  CAB  of  the  right-angled 
triangle. 

Mennaraium  of  Distancet,  Heights,  ^e.  hy  Logarithme,  which  fiusilitates  the  calculations  of 
sines,  and  avoids  the  necessity  of  callmg  in  the  aid  of  proportion,  adcUtion,  and  subtraction 
with  them,  hold  the  place  of  multiplication  and  division,  as  has  been  seen  in  preceding 
examples ;  here  we  shall  repeat  them,  to  show  the  convenience  of  logarithms  in  calculating 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  sines  give  halves,  thirds, 
quarters,  &;c.,  by  reason  of  their  remainder,  after  their  division;  logarithms  only  give 
integers,  which  obliges  us  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  known  sides  into  small  measures,  as  &r 
as  4000  (the  number  givoi  in  the  ordinary  tables),  which  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
appreciated  in  mensuration. 

Measuring  Length»f  by  forming  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  hypotenuse,  with 
the  right  and  acute  angles  are  known.  To  find  the  third  angle,  subtract  from  90°  the 
value  of  the  known  acute  angle ;  the  remainder  is  the  third  unknown  angle :  thai  to  find 
the  side  opposite  to  the  acute  angle  just  ascertained,  seek  in  the  logarithms,  in  Uie  eolunm 
of  numbers,  the  number  of  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse  figured  apart  Thai  seek  in 
the  table  of  sines,  in  the  column  of  logarithmic  sines,  the  logarithmic  sine  of  the  awute 
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angle  opponte  to  the  side  to  be  known,  to  add  to  the  lo- 
garithm already  figured  a  part,  and  subtract  their  sum  from 
the  logarithm  of  the  sine  lOOOOOOOO,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
column  of  logarithmic  sines,  where  the  89°  GOf  of  the  tables 
of  sines  end  ;  the  remainder  of  this  subtraction  will  be  a 
logarithm,  which  sought  in  the  table  of  logarithms  will  give 
the  value  of  the  required  side. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  distance  A  B :  having  fi>rmed 
the  right-angled  triangle  A  B  C,  of  which  the  hypotenuse 
C  B  b  known  to  be  1296  inches,  and  the  acute  angle  ACB 
5CP,  with  the  right  angle  CAB  90°.  To  find  the  third  angle 
CBA,  subtract  the  acute  angle  ACB  50°  from  90^;  the 
remainder,*40^,  will  be  the  acute  angle  CBA.  To  find  the 
inaccesable  side  A  B,  seek  in  the  column  of  numbers  the  sum  of  the  hypotenuse  B  C, 
1296,  which  will  give  the  logarithm  SI  126050.  Then  seek  in  the  column  of  sines  of 
logarithms  the  logarithmic  sine  of  the  angle  ACB,  50°,  opposite  the  side  required,  A  B  ; 
the  logarithmic  sine  will  be  98842540,  which  add  to  the  logarithm  figured  aside,  and 
firom  their  sum,  129968590,  subtract  the  total  logarithmic  sme  lOOOOOOOO;  the  remainder, 
29968590,  will  be  a  logarithm,  which  being  sought,  or  its  nearest  number,  29969492,  will 
give  opposite  in  the  column  of  numbers  993  for  the  length  of  the  side  A  B  in  inches : 
according  to  the  same  rule  it  will  be  fi>und  that  the  side  A  C  is  833  inches  long. 

Measuring  Lengths,  by  forming  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  one  of  the  sides  which 
form  the  right  angle  is  known,  with  the  a4jacent  right  and  acute  angles.  To  have  the 
third  unknown  angle  subtract  the  known  acute  angle  from  90° ;  to  have  the  other  side, 
forming  the  right  angle,  which  is  a  tangait,  seek  in  the  column  of  numbers  the  length  of 
the  known  side^  and  write  down  the  logarithm  opposite  it. 
Then  seek  in  the  table  of  sines  the  tangential  logarithm  of 
the  angle  opposite  the  side  to  be  found,  which  add  to  the 
logarithm  written  down,  and  from  their  sum  subtract  the 
total  logarithmic  sine  lOOOOOOOO;  the  remainder  will  be  a 
logarithm,  which  being  sought  in  the  column  of  logarithms, 
will  give  in  the  opposite  column  of  numbers  the.  side  re- 
quired. 

Required  the  height  AC  of  the  right-angled  triangle 
ABC,  where  the  side  AB  is  993  inches,  the  right  angle 
CAB  90^,  and  the  acute  angle  CBA  40°.  We  know  that 
by  subtracting  the  acute  angle  CBA,  40^,  from  90°,  the 
remainder  50°  wUl  be  the  unknown  angle  ACB.  To  have 
the  height  A  C,  which  is  a  tangent,  seek  in  the  column  of  numbers  the  side  A  B,  993 
inches,  to  take  its  logarithm  29969492  :  seek  in  the  table  of  shies  the  tangential  logarithm 
of  the  angle  CBA  40°,  opposite  the  side  required ;  the  tangential  logarithm  will  be 
99228135,  which  add  to  the  lo^ithm  before  found;  their  sum  will  be  129207627; 
subtract  the  total  logarithmic  sme  lOOOOOOOO  from  it ;  the  remainder,  2920762,  will  be 
the  logarithm,  which  sought  in  the  table  of  sines  will  give  833  inches,  opposite  its  nearest 
number,  2920S43O,  for  the  height  required  of  A  C.  To  have  also  the  hypotenuse  C  B, 
add  the  total  logarithmic  sine,  lOOOOOOOO,  to  the  logarithm  292O6450i,  and  from  their 
sum,  12906450,  subtract  the  logarithmic  sine  98060675,  of  the  angle  CBA  40° ;  the 
remainder,  31125775,  is  a  logarithm,  which  sought  in  its  nearest  number,  31126050,  in 
the  table,  will  give  1296  for  the  hypotenuse  C  B. 

0/  measuring  Lengths  by  fbmung  a  right-angled  TriangUy  of  which  the  hypotenuse  and 
one  of  the  sides  which  form  the  right  angle  and  this  angle  are  known.  To  find  the  third 
unknown  side,  add  to  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse  that 
of  the  known  side;  seek  their  sura  in  the  column  of  numbers 
and  figure  the  logarithm,  which  is  opposite,  by  itself;  then 
subtract  the  known  side  from  the  value  of  the  hyiKitenuse  ; 
seek  the  remainder  in  the  colunm  of  numbers,  take  the  lo- 
garithm opposite,  to  figure  it  above  or  below  the  last  loga- 
rithm ;  add  the  two  together,  and  take  half  their  sum,  which 
being  a  logarithm,  seek  it  or  the  nearest  number  to  it  in 
the  table,  the  number  opposite  marks  the  length  of  the 
unknown  side. 

Required  the  distance  from  A  to  B  having  formed  a 
right-angled  triangle  ABC,  of  which  the  hypotenuse 
CB  is  1296  inches,  and  the  side  AC  833  inches,  with  the 
right  angle  CAB,  90°. 

To  find  the  side  A  B,  add  the  hypotenuse  1296  to  the  side  A  C  833  ;  seek  their  sum  in 
the  column  of  numbers,  which  will  give  the  logarithm  33281 757.      Then  subtract  the  side 
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A  C  893,  fircMD  the  bypotenuM  C  B»  1996 ;  their  renuuiuler,  463,  seek  in  the  column  of  num- 
ben ;  write  the  logarithm,  966558 10^  which  is  opposite,  below  the  first  logarithm ;  add  thae 
two  to|[^ether,  their  sum  will  be  59937567,  and  its  half  99968783)  will  be  a  logarithm ;  seek 
thb  or  its  nearest  number  99969499  in  the  column  of  logarithms,  which  will  gire  in  the 
column  of  numbers  993  fi>r  the  number  of  inches  from  A  to  B. 

Ofmmuurn^  Lenffthi  hj/ forming  a  ripH-^ntpkd  Drumgrk  ofwkidk  the  two  ndet  fonming  At 
right  angle  and  the  latter  are   hnown,  —  Required   the    distance    B  C,  baring  fiMrmed  s 

right-angled  triangle  A  B  C,  of  which  the  side  A  B  is  89    r ^o 

feet,  8  inches,  9)  seconds,  or  rather  more  than  993  inches, 
the  side  AC  833  inches;  and  the  angle  B  AC  9a  One 
of  the  two  acute  angles  must  be  found,  say  CB  A,  opposite 
to  the  shortest  known  side  A  C,  833  inches.  Write  down 
the  total  logarithmic  une  100000000.  Then  seek  in  the 
column  of  numbers  the  figure  833,  the  ralue  of  the  side 
A  C  which  b  that  opposite  the  angle  required,  C  B  A ;  and 
tak'e  the  logarithmic  sine,  and  add  them  together :  their 
sum  will  be  19990645a  Seek  in  the  column  of  numbers, 
the  figures  of  the  other  side  A  B,  993  inches,  and  baring 
found  them,  take  the  opposite  logarithm,  99969499,  which  p,  ,^^. 
write  below  the  sum  199906450;  subtract  one  from  the  ''*>•  i*"*- 
other,  the  remainder,  99936958,  will  be  a  tangential  logarithm,  which,  or  the  nearest  Dam- 
her  to  it,  99938135,  you  must  seek  in  the  column  of  tangential  logarithms;  in  the  opposite 
column  of  degrees  will  he  fi>und  40P  for  the  angle  C  B  A:  if  you  subtract  this  angle  from 
90°  there  will  remain  SOP  for  the  other  acute  angle  A  C  B.  I^utly,  to  find  the  distance 
BC,  which  is  a  secant,  add  to  the  toUl  logarithmic  sine  lOOOOOOOa  the  logarithm 
99969492  of  the  side  A  B,  993  inches,  and  from  their  sum  199969499,  subtract  the  loga- 
rithmic sine  of  the  angle  ACB,  50°,  which  is  98849540,  the  remainder  31196952  is  a 
logarithm ;  which,  or  its  nearest  number  31 196050,  will  give  1996  for  the  required  distance 
B  C,  in  inches. 

Measuring  Lengthe  hgformmg  an  aente-anghd  TViangle,  of  which  two  angles  and  the  adjacent 
angle  are  known :  to  find  the  third  angle,  add  togeUier  the  value  of  the  two  known  angles, 
and  subtract  their  sum  from  180° ;  the  remainder  will  be  the 
unknown  angle.     To  find  the  two  unknown  sides,  as  that  a 

which  is  opposite  to  the  least  angle,  seek  the  logarithmic 
sine  of  the  angle,  and  write  it  down :  then  seek  in  the  column 
of  numbers  the  ralue  of  the  known  side,  figure  its  logarithm 
below  the  logarithmic  sine  before  foun«l,  add  tlie  two  toge- 
ther, and  from  their  sum  subtract  the  logarithmic  sine  of 
the  angle  opporite  the  known  side ;  the  renudnder  will  be  a 
logarithm ;  which  being  sought  in  the  column  of  logarithms 
will  give  in  that  of  numbers  the  length  of  the  unknown  side. 

Required,  in  the  acute-angled  triangle  ABC,  the  dis- 
tance from  A  to  B  :  the  angle  ACB,  being  79°,  CB  A, 
70°,  and  the  a4)acent  ride  C  D,  3480  inches.     To  find  the 

angle  CAB,  add  together  the  two  angles  A  C  B  79°  and  CB  A  87°  :  subtract  tb^  sum 
1 16°  from  180°,  the  remainder  64°  will  be  the  unknown  angle  C  B  A.  To  have  the  length  of 
the  side  A  B,  seek  in  the  table  the  logarithmic  sine  of  the  angle  ACB,  79°,  opposite  the  side 
A  B  required  to  be  found  ;  this  logarithmic  sine  will  be  99919466  :  then  seek  in  the  column 
of  numbers  the  length  of  Uie  known  ride  C  B,  3480  inches,  which  will  give  opposite  the  lo- 
garithm 35415799,  which  write  below  the  logarithmic  sine  99919466;  add  them  together, 
their  sum  will  be  135335958.  Lastly,  seek  in  the  Uble  the  logarithm  of  the  angle  CAB  64^ 
and  it  will  be  99536602,  which  subtract  from  the  sum  135335958,  the  remainder,  35798656, 
will  be  a  logarithm,  the  nearest  number  to  which,  35797836,  will  ^ve  380  fat  the  distance 
in  inches  firom  A  to  B. 

Ofmeaeuring  Lenf^he,  by  forming  an  acute-angled  triangle,  of  which  two  sides  and  the 
comprised  angle  are  known.  Required  the  distance  from  A  to  B  of  the  acute-an|^ed  tri- 
angle ABC,  of  which  the  side  AC  is  1440  feet,  CB  790, 
and  the  angle  ABC  69°.  To  find  one  of  the  two  unknown 
angles,  subtract  the  short  ride  B  C,  790,  from  the  long  one 
A  C,  1440,  their  difference,  790,  will  give  the  logarithm, 
98573325.  Subtract  the  known  angle  ACB  69°  from 
180°,  the  remainder  111°  is  the  value  of  the  two  unknown 
angles,  of  which  take  the  hal^  55^  30^,  their  tangential  lo- 
garithm in  the  table  of  rines  will  be  101698657,  which  add 
to  the  logarithm  28573325 ;  their  sum  will  be  130201982. 
Then  add  together  the  sides  AC  1440^  and  BC  790 ;  thrir 
sum,  9160,  will  give  the  logarithm  33344537,  which  must 
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be  written  below  the  sum  total  130901983,  andflubtracted  from  it ;  the  remainder,  96857445, 
will  be  a  tangential  logarithm,  the  nearest  number  to  which,  96849681,  will  give  25°  50^, 
which  being  added  to  the  55^  SO',  the  approximating  value  of  the  two  angles,  will  ghre  81^ 
20f  for  the  greater  angle  C  B  A,  and  35^  S&t  being  subtracted  from  Sff^  30^  there  will  remain 
29°  40'  for  the  angle  CAB.  To  find  the  third  side  A  B  take  the  logarithmic  sine  of  the 
angle  A  CB,  69°,  opposite  the  side  A  B  ;  this  sine  will  be  99701517.  Then  seek  in  the 
column  of  niunbers  the  logarithm  of  the  side  B  C,  730^  which  will  be  8857S335 ;  figure  it 
below  the  logarithmic  sine  99701517,  and  add  them  together;  the  sum  will  be  138374843. 
Seek  the  logarithmic  sine  of  the  angle  C  A  B,  39°  40",  opposite  the  known  side  B  C ;  it  will 
be  96945643,  which  subtract  from  the  sum  138874843,  the  remainder,  31339300,  wt]l  be  a 
logarithm,  the  nearest  number  to  which  in  the  table  will  give  1358  for  the  distance  in  feet 
from  A  to  B. 

Meaamrinp  Jjtnglh*  hy  forming  tmobtuae^anpied  Driangle,  of  which  two  angles  and  the  a4jacent 
side  are  known :  the  rules  tar  the  first  acute-angled  triangle  must  be  applied  here  ;  never- 
theless, since  in  the  table  of  sines  there  are  no  logarithmic 
sines  for  obtuse  angles,  we  must  subtract  the  obtuse  angle 
from  180^,  and  take  the  Ic^arithmic  sine  for  the  remainder 
<w  complement.  Required  the  distance  A  B,  having 
formed  the  obtuse-angled  triangle,  A  B  C,  of  which  the 
angle  CAB  is  330,  the  angle  ACB  109S  and  the  ac^a- 
cent  side  AC  313  feet  To  find  the  third  angle  CB  A, 
add  the  two  angles  CAB,  330,  and  A C B,  109<',  together, 

and  subtract  theur  sum  143^  fit>m  180°,  the  reminder  38°  will  be  the  required  angle  C  B  A. 
To  have  the  length  of  the  required  side  A  B,  seek  the  logarithmic  sine  of  the  angle  ACB. 
109°,  opposite  the  required  side  A  B ;  but  since  the  angle  ACB  109°  is  obtuse,  subtract 
109°  from  180°»  the  remainder  71°  is  its  complement;  the  logarithmic  sine  of  which  is 
99756701.  Then  seek  in  the  colunm  of  numbov  the  side  A  C  313 ;  write  down  the  loga- 
rithm which  is  opposite  34941546,  below  the  logarithmic  sine  99756701,  and  add  them 
together;  their  sum  will  be  134698347.  Seek  the  logarithmic  sine  of  the  angle  CB  A  38° 
opporite  the  side  AC,  it  will  be  97893430,  which  subtract  from  the  sum  134698347,  the 
remainder  36804837  will  be  a  logarithm,  the  nearest  number  to  which  in  the  table,  36803355, 
will  give  479  for  the  distance  A  B  in  feet. 

By  the  same  rule  it  will  be  found,  that  the  side  CB  is  376  feet,  remarking  that  there  is 
no  sine  of  the  complement  to  be  taken  for  the  angle  CAB  because  it  does  not  exceed  90°. 

As  for  the  other  obtuse  triangles,  they  are  solved  like  acute-angled,  only  taking  the  com- 
plements of , the  obtuse  angles. 

MxNsnaATiox  or  SurKaricixs  ahd  SuavxriNo.  —  Of  Beveh 
and  ReetpioMfflet.'-'A  bevel  may  be  compared  to  a  pair  of 
large  compasses,  and  is  usually  made  of  iron  or  wood :  the 
iron  bevel  A,  used  by  stone  masons,  has  each  of  its  branches 
about  3  feet  long,  smooth  and  pointed,  and  its  head,  which  is 
round,  will  open  to  any  angle  required. 

The  carpenter's  bevel,  B,  made  of  wood,  is  commonly 
shorter  than  the  stone-mason's ;  the  extremity  which  forms  its 
head  Is  cut  at  right  angles,  so  that  opening  them  to  the  square 
mark  they  may  serve  more  easUy  to  express  a  right  angle. 

The  RecipiangU  C  consists  of  two  long  rules  of  wood, 
which  have  their  branches  parallel  at  their  edges,  and  are 
attached  together  at  the  middle  of  their  ends  by  a  double- 
headed  screw,  which  forms  the  head  of  the  instrumenti 
When  used  for  taking  salient  and  re-entering  angles,  the 
centre  of  a  protractor  of  wood  or  horn,  6  or  8  inches  in 
diameter,  is  iq>plied  at  D  to  the  point  at  which  the  branches 
cross,  to  observe  how  much  the  branches  arc  opened,  and 
which  give  the  required  angle ;  in  de&ult  of  this  instrument 
we  use  a  beveL 

The  recipiangle  £,  made  of  wood,  copper,  &;c,  is  com- 
posed of  two  plates,  each  about  a  line  in  thickness,! 3  inches 
long,  and  3  inches  wide :  sometimes  its  length  is  increased 
by  adding  slips  of  wood  or  fiat  rulers.  At  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  two  plates  is  described  a  demi-circle,  equal  to  its 
breadth,  divided  into  180° ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  Uie  second 
blade,  towards  its  centre,  is  a  small  tongue  or  round  head, 
which  is  attadied  to  the  centre  of  its  semicircle  on  the 
other  limb  by  a  double-headed  screw. 

The^instruments  descriK>ed  are  extremely  simple  and  have 
thia  feult,  that  it  is  difllieult  to  apply  the  centre  of  a  protractor 
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precisely  to  the  point  where  their  limbs  cross ;  and  that  marked  £  can  only  carry  a  small 
protractor*  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  circle  on  which  it  is  mounted ;  wherelbre  the 
demicircle,  having  its  sines  very  small,  cannot  give  the  just  value  <^  an  angle,  and  we 
cannot  observe  halves  and  quarters  of  degrees,  which  are  necessary  to  set  out  the  angles 
precisely. 

Of  the  ParaOdogrammic  Reeipianffle.  —  The  two  limbs  A  B  and  A  C,  of  any  length 
and  breadth,  ara  joined  tc^ether  at  the  point  A  by  a  double-headed  screw;  they  are 
pierced  in  the  centre  of  their  breadth  at  the  points  D  and  £,  equidistant  from  the  centre 
A ;  and  to  these  holes  are  attached  two  small 
rules,  DF  and  £F,  joined  at  the  centre  F,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  four  rules  AD,  D  F, 
F  £,  and  £  A,  when  the  four  centres  of  motion 
are  of  an  equal  length,  form  a  perfect  square. 
On  the  rule  £  F  G,  which  is  longer  than  D  F, 

attached  a  protractor  with  two  hinges    G 
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and  H.  The  centre  of  the  protractor  should 
be  above  the  centre  of  the  screw  F,  and  the 
line  of  its  diameter,  if  prolonged,  should  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  screw  £ :  its  radius 
should  be  rather  less  than  the  side  F  D,  to 
allow  a  small  line  to  be  seen  on  the  piece  at- 
tached to  the  screw  D,  which  serves  to  indicate 
the  angle  on  the  margin  of  the  protractor.  The 
recipiangle  is  used  for  taking  re-entering  angles, 
but  when  salient  angles  are  required,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  open  the  long  rules  A  B  and  A  C 
in  a  right  line,  and  then  the  centre  F  will  coin- 
cide with  the  centre  A,  so  that  the  same  sides  of 
the  long  rules  which  have  served  to  take  the 
re-entering  angles  will  also  serve  to  take  the 
salient.  When  taking  small  re-entoring  angles 
and  salient  angles,  the  protractor  must  be  ele- 
vated perpendicularly  on  its  rules  by  means  of 
two  hinges,  and  then  laid  down  to  measure  the 
angle. 

To  draw  fAe  Oudine  of  any  Flace  or  to  take  it$  Plan.  —As  we  can  only  take  the  plan  of  a 
place  by  the  knowledge  of  the  length  of  its  ndes  and  the  measurement  of  its  angles,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pass  round  it,  and  observe  whether  it  is  closed  or  not ;  if  it  is 
accessible  and  open,  as  most  hamlets  and  villages  are,  an  artificial  outline  must  be  made  by 
planting  piquets  near  the  places  to  be  taken,  and  on  the  most  elevated  ground.  It  must 
also  be  observed  that  in  placing  these  piquets  it  is 'not  necessary  to  plant  them  at  equal 
distances,  or  that  the  outline  should  be  formed  with  regular  sides ;  idl  that  the  plan  is  to 
comprise  should  be  so  set  out  that  its  angles  may  be  taken.  If  the  place  is  only  partly  opea, 
or  if  several  trees  or  houses  interfere,  their  position  and  measurement  must  be  taken  in  the 
manner  described  hereafter.  The  outline  of  the  plan  being  roughly  sketched  out  on  paper, 
when  the  measurements  are  taken,  the  sides  and  angles  may  be  correctly  set  down  in 
their  true  and  relative  positions. 

When  the  plans  of  a  large  extent  of  country  containing  several  towns  and  tillages  have 
been  taken,  the  measurements  of  which  differ,  they  must  be  reduced  to  one  uniform  scale ; 
and  if  any  marsh  or  water  intervenes,  which  cannot  actually  be  measured,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  trigonometric  method. 

2\>  take  the  plan  of  any  rectilineal  Figure  with  the  i{«d|piaayfe.  --- Required  the  plan  of  the 
ground  A,  of  which  the  figure  BCDEFGHhas  been 
drawn,  and  the  length  of  the  sides  written  along  them,  as 
BC  150,  CD  81,  &c.  First  take  the  angles  of  the 
ground,  as  B  H  G,  with  a  recipiangle ;  then,  having  mea- 
sured it  from  the  angle,  retain  its  opening,  and  apply  the 
centre  of  a  protractor  to  the  point  where  the  two  branches 
cross,  and  the  diameter  of  the  protractor  along  one  limb, 
and  remark  how  many  degrees  are  comprised  between  the 
limbs,  as  93^,  which  write  down  on  its  corresponding 
angle :  then,  to  obtain  the  re-entering  angle,  as  G  F  £, 
place  the  head  of  the  recipiangle  in  the  angle  required, 
and  make  the  two  branches  of  the  instrument  touch  the  two  sides  of  the  angle ;  then  remove 
it,  keeping  it  open,  and  place  a  protractor  on  the  point  where  the  two  limbs  crosa,  with  its 
diameter  along  one  of  the  limbs :  the  d^pree  intercepted  between  the  two  limbs  will  be  the 
required  angle,  G  FE,  110°,  which  vrrite  down  in  the  corresponding  angle  of  the  drawing  -. 
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if  the  nlient  angle  B  H  G  is  required,  take  k  between  the  limbs  of  the  instrument,  and 
observe  on  the  demi-circle  which  is  at  the  head,  how  many  degrees  are  coTered,  and  the 
number,  as  93°,  will  be  the  required  angle.  Sometimes  cords  are  attached  to  the  several 
piquets,  that  the  recipient  may  be  more  accurately  applied  where  the  angles  are  to  be 
taken. 

To  draw  out  the  Han  after  the  Aitglet  tare  tahen,  conunence  with  the  line  A  B,  which 
serves  as  a  scale,  and  draw  it  of  any  length  convenient,  divided  into  any  number  of  parts, 
as  1 5CP ;  then  at  the  upper  part  of  the  paper  draw 
the  line  C  D,  on  which  set  off  150  parts  from 
the  scale,  to  answer  to  the  150  feet  of  the 
scale  A  B :  at  tlie  point  £  draw  an  ancle  of 
121°  equal  to  BCD  on  the  ground,  by  placing 
the  centre  of  the  protractor  at  the  point  E,  and 
its  radius  turned  towards  the  side  to  be  drawn, 
on  the  plan,  and  its  diameter  along  the  side 
CD;  count  from  this  line  121°,  as  to  F,  and 
draw  through  it  a  line^  FG,  which  will  form 
with  C£  an  angle  CEG,  equal  to  B  C  D  on  the 
ground.  To  determine  the  side  £  G,  take 
81  parts  from  the  scale  A  B,  answering  to  the 
81  feet  from  C  to  D  on  the  ground,  and  set 
them  off  on  the  line  £  G,  from  E  to  H.  At  the 
point  H  draw  an  angle  of  113°,  answering  to  the  angle  CDE  on  the  ground,  and  set  off 
on  the  line  H  I,  73  parts  of  the  scale,  from  H  to  K,  to  correspond  with  the  73  feet  from  D 
to  £  on  the  ground ;  then,  at  the  point  K,  draw  an  angle  H  K  L,  with  the  protractor  of 
89°  equal  to  D  E  F,  and  set  off  55  parts  of  the  scale  A  B  from  K  to  M,  answering  to  the 
35  feet  of  E  F :  from  the  point  M,  draw  a  re-entering  angle,  K  M  N,  1 10°,  equalling  £FG, 
by  placing  the  centre  of  the  protractor  at  M,  its  radius  towards  the  plan  to  be  drawn,  and 
its  diameter  along  KM,  to  count  110^  from  this  line  on  the  protractor :  continue  these 
operations  for  the  sides  and  angles  already  set  down  on  the  rough  plan,  and  the  work  will 
be  complete. 

7b  tahe  the  Plani  of  Streets  and  variout  other  Piaeet,  ^c. — To  take  the  plan  of  a  quay  near 
the  river  side,  draw  a  scale,  as  I K,  and  on  a  sheet  of  paper  of  any  length,  draw  an  oblique 
line,  as  at  ab,  to  unite  the  quay, 
A  L,  which  b  skewed,  the  length  of 
which  is  to  be  measured  :  set  off  the 
same  quantity  of  feet  taken  from  the 
scale,  from  c  on  the  line  a&;  the  line 
ac  will  represent  the  border  of  the 
quay,  AL;  after  having  measured 
on  the  ground  how  &r  the  descent, 
R,  is  from  the  barrier,  A,  take  a 
like  distance  from  the  scale,  and 
set  it  off  on  a&,  which  will  represent 
the  descent  of  the  point  R:  then  re- 
mark that  the  border  of  the  quay,  AL, 
makes  an  angle  with  the  other  border, 
M  N,  which  angle  may  be  formed  by 
stretching  two  cords,  ALS  and  MNP, 
along  the  two  borders,  which  will 
intersect  at  Q,  and  form  the  required 

angle,  L  Q  N,  which  will  serve  as  a  i K 

fixed  poijit :  then  measure  the  dis«  ' 

tance  from  the  point  Q,  to  the  bor-  ^**-  *^®** 

der  of  the  quay,  L,  and  from  the  point,  Q,to  the  lx>rder,  N,  and  measure  the  angle,  LQN: 
then  take  from  the  scale  I K,  the  value  of  the  distance  L  Q,  and  set  it  off  on  the  line  a  6 
from  e  to  dt  and  from  this  point,  d,  draw  with  a  protractor  acfc,  equal  to  LQN,  and  .by 
means  of  the  scale  set  off  the  distance  G  N  on  the  line  cfe,  from  d  to/.*  measure  also  the 
border  of  the  quay,  NM  ;  take  a  like  distance  frx>m  the  scale,  set  off  on/e,  from /to  ^, 
and  do  the  same  for  the  other  parts  of  the  quay.  To  have  the  breadth  of  the  quay,  place 
a  square  against  the  parapet,  at  the  openings  and  descent,  Rti,  MN,  &c.,  opposite  the 
streets  which  lead  to  the  quay,  with  the  other  side  of  the  square  towards  the  houses,  so 
that  by  stretching  a  cord,  RS,  along  the  square,  the  exact  width  of  the  quay  may  be 
obtained :  then  draw  perpendicular  lines  on  the  paper  representing  the  quay,  and  its 
descents,  h  efg  n  /  set  off  the  distances  cm  them  of  the  different  brradths  of  the  quay,  lU 
the  points  Ci(>  4  ">»<>»  through  which  draw  the  line  to  indicate  the  width  of  the  street* 
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extent  of  the  houses,  &c.  Lastly,  to  liave  the  angles  of  the 
streets,  take  them  with  a  recipiangle,  and  their  length  and 
breadth  by  means  of  a  cord  and  square ;  then  draw  with  a 
protractor  the  ▼aiious  angles,  as  before  described,  and 
set  off  the  breadths  and  lengths  till  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted. It  must  always  be  Iwme  in  mind  that  the  three 
internal  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  and  make  180^.  In  the  right-angled  triangle^ 
all  its  three  angles  taken  together  make  ISO^,  as'  is  seen 
by  the  ^paee  of  a  circl6  described  from  the  point  of  each 
angle,  comprised  by  the  sides  of  the  same  angle.  The 
same  is  the  ease  with  the  obtuse-angled  triangle  and  the 
acute.  To  have  the  angle  of  the  centre  of  a  regular 
figure,  divide  360°  by  the  number  of  sides  of  the  figure, 
the  quotient  will  give  the  angle. 

In  the  r^ular  hexagon  ahcdef,  to  have  the  central 
angle  at 6,  divide  360°  by  6,  the  number  c/S  «des  of  the 
hexagon,  the  quotient  will  give  60°  for  the  angle, 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  whatever  number  of  sides  a 
regular  or  irregular  figure  may  have,  the  central  angles 
together  equal  860°,  because  they  occupy  a  circle  de> 
scribed  from  the  centre  of  the  figure,  and  which  is  divided 
into  that  number  of  degrees. 

To  find  the  Poiygonal  AngUt  of  a  regular  Fiffttre,  sub- 
tract from  180^  one  of  the  central  angles,  the  remainder 
wUl  be  the  polygonal  angle. 

In  a  regular  hexagon  subtract  60°,  the  central  angle, 
from  180°,  the  reminder,  120°,  will  be  the  polygonal 
angle :  multiply  120^  by  6,  the  number  of  sides  in  a 
hexagon,  and  we  have  720°  for  the  six  polygonal 
angles. 

To  have  all  the  polygonal  angles  of  an  irregular 
figure,  it  is  a  rule  for  those  of  the  same  number  of  sides, 
both  regular  and  irregular,  that  the  sum  total  of  the  poly- 
gonal angles  of  the  regular  figures  is  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  polygonal  angles  of  the  irregular  figure. 

If  in  a  regular  hexagon  six  lines  are  drawn  from  its 
centre  to  its  six  polygonal  angles,  the  hexagon  will  be 
divided  into  six  equal  triangles;  and  as  already  stated, 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  180°  :  we  shall, 

tberefi>re,  have  for  the  angles  of  the  six  triangles  1080°,  and  as  the  rix  oentral  angles  of 
the  hexagon  are  equal  to  360° ;  if  firom  1080°  we  subtract  360°,  there  remains  7200  for 
the  six  polygonal  angles  of  a  regular  hexagon.  By  the  same  rule  it  will  be  fiiund  that  the 
six  polygonal  angles  of  an  irregular  hexagon  are  together  equal  to  720°,  which  is  easily 
seen  by  drawing  lines  from  its  centre  to  its  six  polygonal  angles,  dividing  the  hexagon  into 
six  triangles,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  180° ;  we  therefore  have  1080°  for  the  angles 
of  the  six  triangles  of  the  hexagon,  and  if  we  subtract  360°  firom  10800,  there  remains 
720°  for  the  polygonal  angles,  which  are  equal  to  those  of  the  r^ular  hexagon. 

To  find  in  plans  laid  down,  if  the  sum  of  the  polygonal  angles  is  correct,  multiply 
180^  by  the  number  of  sides  of  the  plan ;  from  the  product  subtract  360^,  the  remainder 
will  be  the  value  of  all  the  polygonal  angles  of  the  figure. 
In  taking  the  polygonal  angles  of  tlie  irregular  hexagon, 
the  addition  of  the  six  polygonal  angles  gives  720,  and 
if  it  is  not  known  whether  the  sum  is  correct,  to  ascer- 
tain it,  by  the  preceding  rule  multiply  180°  by  6,  the 
number  of  sides  of  the  proposed  hexagon;  from  the 
product  1080°  subtract  360°,  the  value  of  all  the  central 
angles,  the  remainder,  720°,  will  be  the  number  of  degrees 
of  the  six  angles  of  the  irregular  polygon ;  and  since  the 
sum  of  the  angles  of  the  polygon  which  have  been  taken 
agree  exactly  with  this,  it  proves  that  they  have  been  cor- 
rectly taken. 

To  find  wheAer  the  I\>fygonal  AngUt  kaoe  each  t^paratdy  6eea  oorruiig  faAm :  by  tbe 
second  of  the  preceding  rules  it  may  be  found  if  the  polygon  is  regular ;  but  if  not,  fef 
example,  in  the  angle  DE  F,  take  on  the  ground  each  angle  of  the  complement,  by  meaas 
of  a  cord  stretched  in  the  line  of  the  angle  of  the  polygon  required,  and  iJ^  by  adding  to^ 
ther,  the  value  of  these  two  angles  u  equal  to  1800,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  angle  is 
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correctly  taken;  but  if  the  sum  of  the  addition  is  more  or  less  dian  180°,  measure  the  angles 
again,  to  ascertain  whence  the  error  has  occurred,  and  by  successive  operations  correct  it. 

To  find  ikt  aaUemt  and  re-entering  Angle  of  a  Plan,  if  correctly  taken,  it  is  requisite 
to  ascertain  if  the  right  angles  of  the  irregular  plan  are  equally  so,  viz.  the  salient 
angle,  IBD,  760,  the  re-entering  angle  BDC,  121<^  the 
angle  DCE,  103^,  CEF,  1 13<>,  EFG,  89°,  the  re-entering 
angle  FGH,  110°,  GHI,  117^  and  the  salient  angle 
II I B,  93°.  Trace  outside  the  two  re-entering  angles  the 
lines  BC  and  HF,  which  form  an  artificial  boun- 
dary, B  C  £  F  H  I ;  measure  all  the  angles  of  this 
as  if  it  were  the  true  one,  except  the  two  CEF,  113°, 
and  H  IB,  lOS^^,  which  are  •already  known,  and  having 
found,  by  taking  these  angles,  that  IBC  is  117°,  BCE 
l^l^',  EFH  126°,  and  FHI  150°,  which,  together  with 
the  two  angles  CEF,  113<^,  and  HIB,  93°,  make  720°; 
then  this  shows  that  the  angles  are  properly  taken,  be- 
cause the  polygonal  angles  of  a  hexagon,  whether  r^ular  or  irregular,  togetlier  make 
720°.  But  since  the  artificial  boundary  B  C  E  FH I  has  the  angle  I B  C,  1 17S  greater  than 
IBD,  76°,  BCE,  121°,  greater  than  DCE,  103°,  EFH,  126«, greater  than  EFG,  89°,  and 
FHI,  150°,  greater  than  G HI,  117°,  therefore  we  must  ascertain  if  the  four  angles  IBD, 
76°,  DCE,  103°,  EFG,  89°,  and  GHI,  117°,  are  correctly  taken.  For  the  first  two  angles 
IBD  and  DCE,  measure  in  the  artificial  triangle  BCD,  the  angles  DBC,  41<3,  and 
DCB,  18° ;  then  subtract  DBC,  41°,  firom  IBC,  1 17° ;  the  remainder,  769,  beii^g  equal  to  the 
angle  I B  D,  as  measured,  shows  it  has  been  accurately  taken.  If  from  the  angle  B  C  £^ 
121<',  the  angle  DCB  18<'  is  subtracted,  there  will  remain  103°  for  the  angle  DCE. 
Pursue  the  same  coufie  for  the  angle  EFG  and  GHI,  and  the  first  will  be  found  89°, and 
the  second  117°. 

To  ascertain  if  the  re-entering  angles  are  properly  taken,  beginning  with  DBC,  add 
to  the  artificial  triangle  BCD,  the  two  angles  DBC^  41°, and  DCB,  18°,  subtract  their 
sum  59°  firom  180^,  the  remainder,  121°,  will  be  the  value  of  the  re-entering  angle  14  D  C, 
which  was  before  found  the  value  of  that  angle :  the  same  rule  must  be  followed  for  the 
artificial  triangle  G  F  H,  to  ascertain  if  the  re-entering  angle  F  G  H,  1 10°,  has  also  been  cor- 
rectly taken.  Lastly,  to  verify  the  two  angles  CEF  and  H  I  B,|have  recourse  to  the  method 
liefote  giTen,  by  using  the  complement  of  the  angle. 

Taking  Ae  Flan  of  Places  wholly  or  the  part  of 
a  circular  figure:  such  a  plan  must  be  enclosed 
within  a  oord,  or  in  some  other  manner,  so  that 
it  may  touch  the  enclosure  as  much  as  possible, 
BB  in  the  figure  BCDEFGHIKL:  if  the  en- 
closure or  boundary  is  very  irregular,  and  full  of 
retreats  or  sinuonties,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  plan, 
their  exact  plan  must  be  taken  independently: 
then  remark  where  the  two  cords  of  the  artificial 
boundary  form  an  angle,  as  at  G,  and  stretch 
another  cord  B  V,  through  the  middle  of  the 
angles  to  the  undulations  of  which  measure  the 
length ;  then  stretch  cords  from  the  sides  of  the 
angles  to  the  undulations,  at  right  angles  to  the 
sides,  the  length  of  which  must  be  written  down, 
as  well  as  their  distances  firom  each  other.  If  the 
artificial  boundary  whose  plan  is  required  has 
towers,  or  other  projections,  they  must  be  sur- 
rounded by  cords,  and  the  length  of  their  sides  and  angles  figured  down,  that  their  circum- 
ference may  be  defined :  to  lay  such  a  plan  on  paper,  draw  a  circle  of  any  length  or  divisions, 
as  180  feet :  place  on  one  of  tfie  sides  the  length  BC,  180  feet ;  draw  with  a  protractor  from 
the  point  C,  the  angle  BCD,  101°  :  continue  to  draw  in  succession  the  length  of  the  sides 
and  angles,  until  you  have  the  measurement  of  the  whole  of  the  artificial  boundary. 

To  have  the  Circular  Boundary,  observe  at  what  distance  from  the  angles  the  rea. 
boundary  touches  the  lines  shown  by  the  cords,  as  at  the  points  M,  N,  O,  P ;  then  take  from 
the  scale  their  relative  distances,  and  mark  them  on  the  sides  of  the  artificial  boundary, 
through  which  the  real  outline  must  be  traced. 

To  ha»e  the  Circular  Boundary  correct,  observe  that  the  angles  of  the  artificial  boun- 
dary are  divided  into  two  by  a  right  line  drawn  frt>m  the  angle  to  the  boundary,  the 
length  of  which  b  figured ;  this  must  also  be  set  out  on  the  paper  at  the  respective  angles  : 
remark  also,  that  to  the  right  and  left  of  each  angle  of  the  artificial  boundary,  where  cords 
are  stretched,  their  distance  and  length  must  be  set  down ;  and  when  these  lines  are  properly 
laid  down,  the  natural  boundary  may  be  traced  through  them. 
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To  trace  on  the  Ground  a  Plan  drawn  on  Paper,  —  Having 
drawn  on  paper  the  plan  to  be  laid  down,  the  angles  of 
-which  are  indicated  by  the  letters  BCD,EFG,HIK: 
drive  a  stump  into  the  ground  at  the  point  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  one  angle  of  the  plan,  as  at  L,  where 
a  cord  LM  must  be  stretched,  towards  the  place  in- 
tended to  trace  the  plan;  on  the  line  set  off  LM,  52 
feet  from  L  to  M,  answ^ ing  for  the  52  feet  from  B  to  C ; 
and  at  this  point  N,  drive  a  large  stump  into  the  ground ; 
above  the  large  stump  or  piquet,  place  a  demicirde  with  its 
diameter  in  the  line  LN,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
angle  LNC,  123^,  equal  to  B  C  D  on  the  paper,  setting  ofi 

also  36  foet  from  N  to  P,  the  length  of  CD:  drive  another  stump  into  the  ground 
at  P,  and  stretch  a  cord  horizontally  between  the  two  piquets  P  and  N ;  drive  other  stumps 
1)etween  the  two,  and  mark  the  two  lines  forming 
the  angles  on  the  head  of  each  stump:  at  the 
point  P  draw  a  re-entering  angle  NPQ,  105^, 
to  equalise  CDE,  and  set  off  86  foet  on  PQ, 
from  P  to  R,  answering  to  D  £  on  the  plan ;  and 
continue  in  the  same  manner  to  form  the  angles, 
RFN,RST,STL,  &c.,  according  to  the  plan, 
with  the  lengths  of  their  sides:  when  there 
are  re-entering  angles  on  the  plan,  take  care 
to  observe  if  the  sides  of  the  plan  on  the 
ground  agree  with  those  on  the  paper,  which  may 
be  rectified  by  means  of  fixed  points ;  for  ex-  • 
ample,  if  the  side  RS  was  prolonged,  it  would 
exactly  £ill  on  the  side  TV,  at  the  distance  of 
15  feet  from  T  in  L,  as  is  marked  from  H  to  X, 
on  the  side  HG  of  the  plan;  if  it  fiills  near  T, 
some  of  the  sides  or  angles  are  too  small,  if  near  V  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

Drawing  and  meawring  Anglee  on  the  Ground  by  a  divided  Port  Cragon 
and  two  "Cord*.  —  Hie  divided  port  crayon  may  be  of  any  length,  fi^m 
5  to  6  inches,  and  ]  of  an  inch  square ;  the  longest  are  the  most  conve- 
nient, on  account  of  the  two  equal  and  parallel  lines  engraved  on  them : 
the  line  B  C  must  be  divided  into  180  equal  parts,  according  to  the  line 
of  chords  on  a  sector ;    and  D  E,  which   is  parallel  to  it,  and  of  the 
same  length,  should  be  divided  into  60  equal  parts :  the  two  cords  may  be 
made  of  fine  twine  about  36  feet  long,  as  F,  G,  H,  which  must  be  divided 
into  two  at  G,  and  a  ring  attached  there ;  and  also  its  two  extr^nities,  F 
and  H,  made  large  eoough  to  receive  a  small  stump  ;  divide  F  G  and  G  H 
each  into  30  equal   parts  to   serve  as  feet,   &c. :    the  second  cord  FI» 
which  is  longer  than  the  first,  must 
be  divided  into  60  parts,  equal  to 
those    on    the    other    cord.      To 
draw  an   angle   on   the   ground, 
as  one  of  40°,  at  fig.  1115,  pUnt 
a  stump   at  the  .point  where  the 
angle  is  to  be  drawn,  pass   the 
ring    G  of   the    cord    over    the 
atump,    stretching   the  side    FG 
towards  the  place  it  is  required 
to  fix  one  side  of  the  angle,  and 
drive  a  stump  through  the  ring 
F;  then  remark  the  port  crayon 
on  the  line  of  chords  B  C,  where 
40°  coincides  with  the  line  DE, 
divide  intp  60  equal  parts ;  having 
observed  that  i^  is  at  the   2l8t, 
stretch  the  cord  FI,  until  its  21st 
point  touches  t^e  ring  H,  5<^hjere  a 
stump  must  be  dri^^;  so  that  on  taking  up  the  cord  the  stump  FGH  remaimi^  tbe 
three  points  of  the  required  angl^  are  giyen. 

One  cord  may  be  considered  as  passing  the  whole  length  of  the  spiral  figure,  its  first  ring 
at  H,  its  second  at  G,  and  a  third  at  the  extremity,  F,  comprising  60  fiiet :  the  other  eora 
containing  30  feet,  or  half  tbe  former  quantity,  has  one  ring  at  H  and  the  other  at  G ;  by 
the  application  of  these  two  cords  angles  may  b?  set  out  on  the  ground :  sometimes,  instead 
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of  the  port-crayon  a  flat  piece  of  brass  or  wood  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two  columns, 
called  BC  and  DE;  the  first  is  marked  with  the  180  degrees,  as  taken  from  the  line  of 
chords  on  a  sector ;  and  on  D  E  are  arranged  the  60  equal  parts ;  when  these  columns  are 
placed  side  by  side  it  is  more  easy  to  read  them  otC, 

This  instrument  is  now  seldom  made  use  at,  but  in  France  it  was  much  employed, 
and  considered  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary  surveys,  or  for  setting  out  angles  either 
salient  or  re-entering :  spiral  lines  were  frequently  set  out  with  it,  and  the  gardener  em- 
ployed under  Le  Nostre  marked  out  the  fimciful  forms  which  were  then  in  &shion  with 
this  ample  instrument. 

To  measttre  wHent  and  re-entering  Angle*,  as  that  of  the  angle  L  M  Nt  drive  a  stump 
at  M,  over  which  place  the 
ring  G,  straining  FG  and  GH 

against  the  sides  of  the  angl^  v^:^5^  o 

and  drive  a  stump  into  each  of 
the  rings  F  and  H. 

Stretch  the  cord  F  I,  which 
must  be  attached  to  the  stump 
F,  unt^l  it  touches  the  extre- 
mity Hof  the  cord  FGH,  and  Q 
remark  how  many  divisions  of 
the  cord  FI  there  are  from  F 
to  H;  then  note  on  the  line 
D  E  of  the  port  crayon  what 
division  or  degree  of  the  line 
which  answers  to  50^  as  112, 
which   will  be   tUe   required 

angle.       To   find    the  salient  **^  ""  Fig.  1 1  IB. 

angle  OPQ,  either  prolong  OP  f-,-  in4 

to  R,  and  QP  to  S»  to  form 

the  re-entering  angle  RPS^  which  may  be  measured  by  the  preceding  rule;  or  place  the 
ring  G  of  the  cord  at  the  salient  angle  P,  and  stretch  the  side  GF  along  QP,  and  GH 
along  OP,  of  the  salient  angle  OPQ,;  so  that  by  measuring  with  the  divided  cord  the 
distance  FH,  number  of  divisions  are  obtained,  which  sought  on  the  line  of  cords  denote 
the  degrees  of  the  angle  RPS^  as  well  as  the  salient  angle  OPQ,  which  is  equal  to  it. 

To  reduce  or  enlarge  a  Flan  on  a  given  scale  without  using  a 
scale  or  protractor:  as,  to  reduce  the  phin  A,  which  has  for  its 
base  F  E,  to  another  plan  having  the  base  H  I.  Draw  a  line 
K  L,  and  from  the  point  K  as  a  centre,  with  the  base  FE  as 
a  radius,  describe  an  arc  NM,  on  which  set  off  the  given  base 
H  I  from  N  to  O,  and  draw  a  right  line  K  F  through  O :  take 
the  distance  F  G  from  the  plan  A,  and  describe  from  the  point 
K,  an  arc  QR,  of  which  take  the  chord  RQ,  and  from  the 
point  H  of  the  given  base,  describe  with  this  distance  the  arc 
S :  from  the  plan  A  take  the  distance  E  G,  and  from  the 
point  K  describe  the  arc  TV,  of  which  take  the  cord  VT, 
and  carry  to  the  point  I  of  the  given  base  H I ;  and  from  this 
point  I  describe  the  arc  X,  which  will  cut  the  arc  S  in  Y ; 
from  the  point  H,  draw  a  right  line 
H  Y  to  the  point  Y,  which  will  make  ^ 
the  side  H  Y  homologous  or  relative 
to  F  G,  on  the  plan  A :  to  have  the 
side  relative  to  G  B,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  same  rule,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  point  K,  with  the 
distance  GB,  describe  the  arc  a  6,  and 
carry  Its  chord  6  a,  to  the  other  point 
Y,  the  extremity  of  the  line  H  Y,  and 
from  the  point  Y  describe  the  arc  c ; 
then  take  the  distance  E  B,  from  the 
plan  A,  and  with  it  describe  an  arc 
from  the  point  K ;  so  that  by  taking 
its  chord  ed,  from  the  point  I  of  the 
given  base  an  arc  may  be  described,  and 
observing  where  the  arc  cuts  c,  as  at  y ; 
then  draw  the  line  Y^,  which  will  be  homologous  to  G  B.  All  the  other  relative  sides  may 
be  found  by  the  same  rules,  so  as  to  reduce  the  pUn  A  to  another  whose  base  is  H I ;  by 
this  means,  plans  may  be  diminished  or  increased,  provided  the  base  Is  not  double  the  other 
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To  draw  by  meant  of  a  Scale  and 
Protractor  a  i%^^  greater,  eqmai,  or 
gmaOer  than  a  givem  P/an.  — It  is 
required  to  copy  the  pUm  A,  which 
is  bounded  by  six  sides,  B  C,  DE, 
&C. ;  the  scale  H  being  divided  into 
100  parts  of  the  same  sise.  Draw 
a  scale  K  of  the  same  length  as  H, 
vis.  into  100  parts;  measure  how 
many  parts  of  thb  are  contained  by 
the  side  B  C,  as  80 ;  draw  the  line 
L  N,  on  which  set  off  80  parts,  as 
taken  from  the  scale  from  L  to  N  : 
then  with  the  protractor  measure 
the  angle  C  B  G  of  ll?**,  and  draw 
another  equal  to   it  at  the  point 

N,  having  its  diameter  along  LN,         Fig.  1118.    '  Fig.  1119. 

and  count  117  degrees  on  its  circum- 
ference, beginning  at  L :  having  removed  the  protractor,  h  a 
draw  the  right  line  N  P,  off  60  equal  parts,  to  answer  to 
the  side  B  G :  at  the  point  P  draw  the  angle  N  F  Q 
equal  to  B  G  F  on  the  plan  A,  and  set  off  as  many 
parts  on  P  Q  as  are  equal  to  G  F  on  the  plan  A :  con- 
tinue to  draw  the  rdative  sides  and  angles  of  the 
plan  A,  until  you  have  the  plan  L  N  F  Q  R  S  equal 
to  it. 

Copying  PUme  by  meant  of  Squares, -^To  copy  the 
plan  A,  it  may  be  inclosed  in  squares,  as  HIKL: 
divide  the  two  opposite  sides  HI  and  KL  into  the 
same  number  of  parts,  as  into  five*  and  draw  right 
lines  through  the  opposite  points  of  these  two  lines : 
divide  also  the  sides  HL  and  IK  into  any  num- 
ber of  parts,  and  draw  lines  through  the  opposite 
points,  which  crossing  the  first  will  form  several  squares. 
To  copy  the  plan  A  precisely  the  same  nze,  draw 
the  squares  equal,  and  then  tracing  the  map  or  plan 
throu^  all  the  corresponding  parts,  they  wiU  be  alike. 

If  it  be  required  to  copy  a  plan  without  drawing, 
squares  on  the  originals  or  on  the  copy,  fine  threads 
stretched  across  may  be  made  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  on  the  paper  on  which  the  drawing  is  to  be 
made,  fill  up  the  squares  in  the  manner  of  the  original : 
thus  the  copy  may  be  completed  without  ruling  any  Fig.  uai. 

lines  on  the  original. 

Th/e  Croet  Staff  is  commonly  of  copper  or  brass ;  there  are  both  simple  and  com- 
pound :  the  simple  one^  A,  is  a  circle  of  brass,  4  or  5  in^es  in  diameter,  divided 
by  two  lines  at  ri^t  angles,  which  have  their  extremities  mounted  with  Hgfats ;  the 
space  between  the  aims  is  hollow,  to  render  it  lighter,  and  more  portable;  below  the 
cross  is  fixed  a  joint  with  a  dowel  to  fit  into  a  socket  joint,  fixed  on  the  staff  which 
supports  it. 

The  cross  staflf^  F,  is  compound,  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter;  it  has  four  sights,  and 
an  alhidade  is  fitted  to  its  centre  by  a  two-headed  screw,  as  KL,  whose  extremiticft 
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are  charged  with  sights,  and  work  on  a  circle  described  on  the  croas,  which  is  divided  into 
360  degrees.  This  alhidade  serving  to  form  angles  has  a  magnetic  needle  at  its  centre, 
to  mark  the  point  of  the  compass,  by  placing  one  side  of  the  square  against  the  object  to  be 
taken.  When  the  double  cross  has  not  an  alhidade,  four  more  sights  are  screwed  in  the 
intervals  of  the  others,  so  that  the  cross  has  eight  sights :  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  large 
squares  are  to  be  preferred  to  small,  as  they  direct  the  visual  rays  better. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  cross  staff  is  accurate,  inpunt  it  on  its  stand,  and  plant  it  on  a 
level  piece  of  ground ;  then,  boning  by  the  sights  A  C,  place  a  piquet  with  its  card  in 
the  line  with  the  visual  ray ;  and,  without  removing  the  ci oss  staff,  bone  through  the 
sights  C,  A,  and  plant  a  piquet  U  in  the  visual  ray ;  bone  through  all  the  other  sights, 
and  if  they  cut  the  same  points,  as  well  as  the  piquets  placed  at  right  angles,  it  may  be 
considered  correct. 

To  measure  aatte^ang^  TriangUa, — Let  fidl  from  an  angle  of  the  triangle  a  perpendicular 
to  the  side  opponte  the  angle,  and  multiply  this  perpendicular 
by  the  length  of  the  side  opposite  the  angle ;  half  the  product 
will  give  the  content  or  superficies  of  the  triangle  required. 
To  measure  the  acute-angled  triangle  ABC,  plant  piquets  at 
ABC,  and  place  the  eross  staff  at  some  point  on  the 
side  BC,  so  that  by  looking  along  the  sights  of  one  diameter, 
the  two  piquets  B  and  C  may  be  seen,  and  without  removing 
the  staff,  look  also  at  the  piquet  A,  through  the  sights  of  the 
other  diameter;  if  at  D  it  cannot  be  seen,  the  staff  is  too 
&r  to  the  right,  and  must  be  advanced  to  the  left,  as  at  £; 
then  JTom  the  point  E  the  two  piquets  B  and  C  may  be  seen 
through  the  two  sights  of  the  diameter,  which  is  in  a  line  with 
BC,  and  through  the  other  sights  the  piquet  A;  measure  the 
perpendicular  EA,  which  is  24  feet,  and  BC  52:  then  mul- 
tiply the  length  £A,  80  feet,  by  BC,  52,  and  take  half  the 
product  4160,  we  have  2060  superficial  feet  for  the  content  of 
ABC,  the  acute-angled  triangle. 

To  rnmaurt  rigkt^angl/td  Tnaugleg. — Multiply  the  two  sides 
which  form  the  right  angle  together,  and  half  the  product  will 
be  the  superficial  content.  Measure  the  side  BC,  which  u  144 
feet  5  inches,  and  A B  125  feet;  multiply  144  feet  5  inches  by 
125  feet,  and  the  product  18104  feet  6  inches  divided  gives 
9052  feet  3  inches  for  the  superficial  content.  For  if  a  parallel- 
ogram and  triangle  be  upon  the  same  base,  and  between  the 
same  parallels,  the  parallelogram  will  be  double  the  triangle, 
as  shown  by  Euclid  in  his  41  st  prop.  Book  I.  It  is  very 
manifest  that  triangles  are  the  halves  of  parallelograms  upon  the 
same  hose,  or  upon  equal  bases  and  between  the  same  parallels : 
and  because  these  parallelograms  are  equal  to  one  another,  the 
triangles  which  are  their  halves  are  also  equal :  on  this  account 
it  is  said  that  the  rectangle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base 
and  altitude,  and  the  triangle  to  half  the  product  of  its  base  and 
altitude.  When  the  two  straight  lines  whidi  form  a  rectangle 
are  of  such  a  length  that  one  contains  exactly  the  same  number  of 
feet  or  divisions  that  there  are  in  the  other,  or  side  adjoining  it ; 
then  the  rectangle  under  these  two  stnught  lines  is  contained  as 
many  times  in  the  given  rectangle  as  is  expressed  by  the  product 
of  the  two  numbers,  which  denote  how  often  the  feet  or  divisions 
are  contained  in  the  two  sides. 

To  measure  obhue-angled  Triangles. — After  having  planted 
piquets  at  the  three  angles  A,  B,  C,  place  the  cross  staff  at  some 
point  on  the  side  BC,  as  at  D,  in  sudi  a  manner  that  by  look- 
ing along  the  sights  of  one  diameter,  the  two  piquets  B  and 
C  are  seen,  and  by  those  on  the  other  diameter  the  piquet  A  ; 
if  the  piquet  is  not  seen,  the  square  is  not  exactly  opposite 
the  angle  A,  and  must  be  advanced  <b  For  £.  Then  measure 
the  perpendicular  F  A,  which  is  220  feet,  and  B  C  663  feet, 
which  multiplied  produces  145860,  the  half  of  which,  72930, 
feet  Lb  the  superficial  content  required. 

To  measure  inaccessible  Angles.  —  First  find  by  the  trigono- 
metric rules  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  via.  A  B 
68,  BC  70,  CA  28,  and  draw  a  similar  triangle  DHE; 
raise  a  perpendicular  on  the  side  D  E,  as  H  G,  and  proceed 
as  before  described. 

^"'^  Fig.  1128. 


Fig.  M2G. 
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To  meature  any  TriangUj  te  that  of 
ABC  Multiply  the  length  of  BD, 
the  perpendicular,  by  the  base  AC, 
and  half  their  product  will  be  the  area : 
this  will  be  erident  if  we  obsenre  that 
in  measuring  the  square  we  multiply 
the  two  sidtt  which  form  a  right  angle 
together ;  the  product  will  be  the  area 
of  the  square,  as  that  of  A  B  C  D. 

In  any  triangle  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  two  sides  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  squares  of  the  s^- 
ments  of  the  base,  or  of  the  two  lines 
or  distances  included  between  the  ex-         /  '  \  ""  ^ 

tremes  of  the  base  and  the  perpendi-        / j \  Fig.  1130. 

cular.      Let    ACB  be  any  triangle, 

having  B  D  perpendicular  to  A  C,  then  Fig.  ll». 

will  the  difference  of  the  squares  A  B, 

BC  be  equsl  to  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  AD,  CD;  that  is,  AB'-  CB*s 

AD»-CD« 

For  since  A B' is  equal  to  AD«  +  BD', 
and  CB*  is  equal  to  CD*  +  BD*, 
therefore  the  difference  between  A B*  and  CD' 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  A  D*  +  B  D', 

andCD»  +  BD«, 
or  equal  to  the  difference  between  AD'  and  CD',  by  taking  away  the 
common  square  B  D'. 

Hie  rectangle  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  two  sides  of  any  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  distances  between  the  perpendicular  and  the  two 
extremes  of  the  base,  or  equal  to  the  rectangle  of  the  base  and  the  difference  or  sum  of  the 
s^^ents,  according  as  the  perpendicular  foils  within  or  without  the  triangle. 

To  meantre  Rhomboidal  Figwrea. — Let  foil  a  perpendicular 
from  one  angle  to  the  opposite  side,  and  this  perpendicular 
multiplied  by  the  side  gives  the  area  required  i>  but  when 
this  cannot  be  done,  prolong  one  side;  let  foil  a  perpen- 
dicular on  the  side  of  the  rhombus,  and  proceed  as  before. 

For  example,  to  measure  the  rhombus  A  B  C  D,  whose 
side  A  B  is  30  feet  long ;  as  this  figure  has  no  right  angles 
it  is  necessary  that  one  should  be  established ;  this  is  effected 
by  placing  the  cross  staff  on  C  D,  in  such  a  position  that  a 
piquet  at  A  may  be  seen  through  one  of  the  pinnules  on 
one  diameter,  and  D  C  through  £oee  of  the  other,  as  at  £ ;  '* 

jhen  measure  the  perpendicular,  27  feet,  which  multiplied  by  30,  the  length  of  the  side  A  B, 
produces  810  feet  as  the  superficial  area  of  the  figure  A  B  C  D. 

To  meaaure  a   TVc^xztimi Add  together  the  two  v  o 

parallel  sides,  and  multiply  their  sum  by  the  length  of 
a  perpendicular  line  contained  between  their  two 
sides,  and  which  is  the  height  of  the  trapezium ;  the 
product  will  give  the  area. 

To  ascertain  the  content  of  the  figure  FGHI, 
where  the  two  sides  FG  and  IH  are  parallel,  the 
shortest  being  SO  feet  9  inches,  and  the  longest  60  feet :  Fig.  Il3i. 

place  the  cross  staff  on  I H,  as  at  K,  so  that  through 

the  pinnules  of  one  diameter  the  piquets  I  and  H  may  be  seen ;  then  through  the  other 
view  the  piquet  F,  where  K  L,  which  is  SO  feet,  is  the  perpendicular.  Add  together  the 
two  parallel  sides,  which  will  be  90  feet  9  inches ;  this  multiplied  by  20  will  produce  1815 
square  feet,  the  half  of  which  will  be  the  area  sought 

To  meature  the  Trapezoid  MN O P,  whose  side  M N  is  4 
feet.  Plant  piquets  at  the  four  angles:  draw  firom  the 
angle  F  the  diagonal  PN,  which  will  divide  it  into  two 
triangles;  find  th^r  superficial  content,  and  add  them 
toge&er  for  the  area  of  the  trapexoid.  For  example,  find 
the  area  of  the  triangle  P  N  M,  the  base  of  which,  P  N,  is  6 
feet  6  inches,  and  the  perpendicular  RM  2  feet ;  these  mul- 
tiplied together  produce  13  feet,  the  half  of  which,  6  feet  6  Fig.  1133. 
inches,  is  the  area  of  the  triangle;  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  area  of  the  other  part  of  the  figure^  and  add  them  together. 
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To  measute  a  regular  Bafygcn.  —  Add  all  the  sides 
together,  and  multiply  the  sum  by  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  centre  to  one  side ;  half  the  product  will  be  the 


Fig.  1134 


Fig.  1136. 


Fig  1137. 


To  find  the  superficial  content  of  the  pentagon  ABCDE, 
measure  one  side  D  C,  which  is  92  feet,  and  then  multiply 
it  by  5,  the  number  of  the  sides :  multiply  its  product  1 10 
by  15,  the  height  of  the  perpendicular  FG ;  take  half  this 
product  of  1650,  which  is  825  superficial  feet,  fi>r  the  area. 

When  the  figure  is  inaccessible,  surround  it  by  the  square 
or  rectangle  FGHI,  whose  side  FG  is  35  feet  3  inches,  and 
FI  33  feet  6  inches  4  parts ;  when  these  two  sides  are  mul- 
tiplied together,  their  product  will  be  the  area  of  the  rect- 
angle :  then  measure  the  fi^ur  triangles  F  A  £,  A  G  B, 
EDI,  and  BHC;  when  their  areas  are  found  and  added 
together,  deduct  the  siun  from  that  already  found  for  the 
whole  rectangle,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  area  of  the 
pentagon.  SimUar  polygons  inscribed  in  circles  have,  as  we 
have  aln»dy  seen,  their  perimeter  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
diameters  of  those  circles ;  for  if  we  imagine  the  number  of 
sides  to  be  infinite,  or  so  numerous  that  they  coincide  with 
the  circumference  of  the  circle^  then  the  perimeter  of  such 
a  polygon  may  be  regarded  the  same  as  the  circumference 
of  the  circle. 

To  meaattre  an  irregular  Pcfy' 
gom.  —  Plant  piquets  at  all  the 
angles  of  the  irregular  polygon, 
and  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
figure,  in  order  that  cords  may 
be  stretched  from  thence  to  the 
angles ;  by  this  means  the  ir- 
regular figure  will  be  divided 
into  "triangles,  which  may  be 
measured  separately,  and  the 
whoie  added  together. 

To  measure  the  irregular  hexagon  A  B  C  D  £  F,  plant  piquets  at  all  the  angles,  and  one 
in  the  centre ;  then  stretch  cords  to  the  several  angles,  and  when  they  are  defined  the 
lengths  of  their  sides  may  be  obtained,  and  their  areas  found,  which  added  together  will  be 
that  of  the  whole. 

If  the  hexagon  ABCDEF 
has  a  piece  of  water  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  is  inaccessible,  then 
cords  maj^^  stretched  from  op- 
posite angles,  and  by  this  means 
measured,  and  the  area  found. 
If  the  entire  area  is  inaccessible, 
then  the  whole  figure  may  be 
bounded  by  a  rectangle,  and  aU 
the  outer  angles  measured. 

In  measuring  land,  take  as 
few  dimensions  as  possible ; 
measure,  for  instance,FC,  and  drop 
perpendiculars  fit>m  A,  B,  D,  E, 
and  measure  them.  If  the 
figures  are  very  irregular,  as 
GHIKLMNOPQRSTVX, 
form  it  into  trapesiuma  and 
angles. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  vast  number  of  small 
figures  tend  to  confrise  the  sur- 
veyor and  render  his  calculations 
more  difiicult ;  it  is  therefore  ad- 
visable not  to  have  a  greater 
number  of  triangles  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  in  finding 
their  area  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 


Fig.  1138. 
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fractions  or  decimal  quantities,  which,  when  added  or  teken  away,  often  materially  affect 

the  whole  quantity.  ^ 

Th  measwt  the  drak. — This  cannot  be  a 

done  in  any  other  manner  than  by  ap- 
proximation, as  we  cannot  find  the  quadra^ 
ture  of  the  circle,  or  the  superficial  con- 
tent of    a   square,  which   shall  contain 
precisely   that  of  a  given   circle.     If  a 
triangle  A  has  throe  equal  sides,  each  14 
feet  8  inches  long,  its  circumference  will 
be  44  fieet :  if  the  square  B  has  each  of 
ito  four  sides   11   feet  lon^,  its  circum- 
ference will  be  44  feet;  and  if  the  circle  C 
hw  its  circumference  44  feet,  these  three 
figures  will   be  isoperimetrical.     If  you 
measure  the  triangle  A  and  the   square 

B  by  the  rules  giveu  already,  you  will 

find  that  the  square  contuns  121  feet 
superficial,  the  triangle  45  feet  4  inches, 
and  the  circle   154  superficial  feet.     Of 

all  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  none 

have    given    rules    which    approximate 

nearer  to  truth  than    Archimedes;^   he 

states  the  circumferoioe  of  a  circle  is  3^ 

the  diameter,  that  is  to  say,  the  circum- 
ference  A  BCD  wiU  be  22   feet  if  its 

diameter    AC    is    7   fiset,    so    that    the 

diameter  is  to  the  circumference  as  7  to 

22,  and  the  circumference  to  the  diameter 

as  22  to  7.     This  is  shown  in  the  circle 

A  BCD,  which,  reduced  to  a  straight 

line,  as  A  F,  is  three  times  the  diameter 

ACand^ofFE. 

T\ie  second  approximation  is  that  the 

area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  a  right-angled 

triangle  formed  of  the  circumference  and 

radius  of  a  circle;   that  is  to  say,  the 

right-angled  triangle  GIH  contains  the 

same  area  as  the  cirde  K,  because  the 

triangle  has  its  side  H  I  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  and  G  H,  which 

forms  a  right  angle  with  it,  equal  to  the 

radius  GK.     The  other  supposition  of 

this  great    mathematician    is,   that    the 

superficies  of  a  circle  is  to  the  square  of 

its  diameter  as  1 1  to  14 ;  that  is  to  say, 

if  the  circle  M  oontuns  1 1  superficial  feet, 

the  square  HP  ON  drawn  on  its  dia- 
meter will  oontun   14^  and   it  will   be 

seen  that  the  circle  Q,  inscribed  in  the 

square  R  S  V  T,  is  less  than  the  square  by 

a  certain  quantity. 


Fig.  I14S. 


Fig. 1144. 


The  relation  of  7  to  12,  which  Archimedes  gives  as  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  dicle 
to  the  circumference,  holds  good  with  a  greater  number  of  figures,  as  of  100  to  314,  and 
the  larger  the  niunber  of  figures  the  nearer  is  the  truth  approached. 

Tojind  the  Circwnfartnee  of  a  Circle  when  the  Diameter  ie  given.  By  proportion,  place  in 
the  first  term  7,  in  the  second  22,  and  in  the  third  the  length  of  the  diameter :  the  quotient 
will  give  the  circumfiarenoe.  If  we  require  the  circumference  of  tlie  circle  A  B  C  D, 
according  to  Archimedes,  we  should  place  for  a  first  term  7,  for  the  second  22,  and  fi»r  a 
third  the  length  of  its  diameter ;  the  quotient  would  be  the  eircumferenoe  sought :  if  the 
diameter  be  15  feet  for  instance,  then,  7  :  22  ::  15  :  47ft.  1  in.  8p. ;  or,  100  :  314  :  15 ; 
47ft.  lin.  2p. 

To  find  the  Diameter  of  a  Cirde  v>hen  the  Ciremn^erenee  i§  given.  Place  in  the  first  tenn 
22,  in  the  second  7,  and  in  the  third  the  known  circumference  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
diameter. 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  Cirde  when  the  Diameter  it  given.    First  find  the  circumfia-enoe,  sod 
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Fig.  1145. 


Fig.  1146. 


multiply  it  by  the  radius,  and  half  the  product  will  be  the  area  :  or,  multiply  the  square 
of  the  diameter  by  *7854,  and  the  product  is  the  area. 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  Circle  when  neither  the  Diameter  nor 
the  Cirttimferenee  are  given.  When  the  arc  £  C  F  is  given,  to 
find  the  area  of  the  circle  A  B  C  D :  draw  the  chord  or 
right  line  £  F,  and  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  from 
whence  draw  a  perpendicular  G  C,  and  measure  P  G ;  then 
multiply  £  C  by  itself  and  divide  the  product  by  G  C;  the 
quotient  will  give  £  G,  to  which  add  G  C  ;  the  sum  will  be 
the  diameter  A  C :  them  by  proportion  proceed  as  before 
described. 

2V>  meaenre  a  Cireular  Ring,  as  A  B  C  D.  — First  ascertain 
the  area  of  the  whole  circle,  and  then  of  the  part  contained 
in  the  lesser  one,  and  deduct  one  from  the  other;  the 
remainder  will  be  the  area  of  the  ring. 

The  diameter  of  the  interior  circle  we  will  suppose  9  leet ; 
its  circumference  then  will  be  found  to  be  28  feet  3  inches 

5  parts ;  and  if  we  consider  the  breadth  of  the  circular  ring 
to  be  3  feet,  we  shall  have  15  feet  for  the  diameter  of  the 
outer  circle  the  circumference  of  which  will  be  47  feet 
1  inch  8  parts ;  the  arc  of  this  circle  will  be  fotmd  equal  to 
1 76  feet  3  inches :  if  we  then  deduct  from  it  the  area  of 
the  inner  circle^  we  shall  obtain  superficial  content  of  the 
circular  ring. 

The  areas  or  spaces  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  the 
squares  of  their  diameters  or  of  their  radii,  for,  as  before 
observed,  similar  polygons  inscribed  in  circles  are  to  each 
other  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  circles ;  for, 
conceiving  the  numbo'  of  sides  of  the  polygons  to  be  in- 
creased more  and  more,  or  the  length  of  the  sides  to  become  less 
and  less,  the  polygon  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  circle, 
till  in  the  end  it  coincides  and  becomes  in  effect  equal ;  hence 
the  areas  of  circles,  which  are  the  same  as  polygons,  must  be 
to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  th^  diameters  of  the  circles. 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  Spiral — Add  together  the  exterior  and 
the  interior  circumference,  and  multiply  their  sum  by  the  breadth 
of  the  band,  and  half  the  product  will  be  the  area.  To  measure 
such  a  spiral  as  A,  whose  breadth  B  H  is  3  feet,  its  exterior  cir- 
cumference B  C  D  25  feet  1  inch  8  parts,  and  its  interior  15  feet 
8  inches  7  parts ;  add  these  together,  and  multiply  their  sum,  40 
fiset  10  inches  3  parts,  by  3  feet,  the  product  of  which  divided  will 
give  the  area  of  the  band. 

To  find  the  Area  of  Sectors, — Multiply  the  arc  C  D  £  by  B  C, 
the  radius  of  the  circle ;  take  half  the  product,  which  will  be  the 
superficial  content  of  the  section.  By  the  same  rule  the  area  of 
the  sector  X  may  be  ascertained ;  for  example,  to  measure  the 
figure  A,  we  multiply  the  arc  CD £,  15ft.  8 in.  6 p.,  by  DC  7ft. 

6  in.  which  is  the  radius  of  the  circle.  Half  the  product  wiU  be  the 
content  of  the  s^ment ;  and  if^  on  adding  the  area  of  the  sector 
X,  we  find  the  sum  equal  the  content  of  the  whole  circle,  we 
are  sure  that  the  calculi^ion  is  correct. 

The  sector  of  a  circle  is  a  portion  of  the  area  of  the  circle 
bounded  by  two  radii  and  the  intercepted  arc,  and  sectors  are 
said  to  be  similar  when  the  sides  or  radii  include  equal  angles. 
The  area  of  a  sector,  then,  must  be  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle 
whose  base  is  equal  to  the  length  oif  the  contained  arc,  and 
altitude  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

To  find  <Ae  Area  of  a  Segment. —  Form  on  the  arc  CD£  a 
sector  B  £  D  C  and  find  the  area  by  the  preceding  rules ;  then 
find  the  area  of  the  triangle,  and  subtract  it  from  the  area  of  the 
whole ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  area  of  the  segment     For 
example,  the  line  C  £,  12  feet  5  inches  8  parts,  and  its  arc  C  D  £, 
12  feet  8  inches  6  parts,  to  ascertain  its  area:   form  on  the  arc         ^*^'  ^^*^' 
C  D  £  the  sector  B  £  D  C,  and  find  its  superficies ;  then  that  of  the  triangle  B  £  C,  and 
subtract  it  firom  the  area  of  the   whole  sector,    when   the   remainder  will   be  that  of 
the  segment  A.     Should  the  segment  be  small,  add  half  the  length  of  the  chord  to  }  the 
height  of  the  arc,  and  multiply  the  sum  by  the  whole  height  of  the  arc. 
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To  Jind  the  Area  of  an  Otxd. —  Multiply  the  length  of  the 

greater   diameter  CD  by  the  lesser  EF;    their  product  will 

senre    for  the  third  term,   whose  first  is  14  and  second  11  ; 

the  quotient  will  be  the  area  sought:    or,   multiply  the  two 

diameters  together,   and  their  product  by  785,  which  divided 

by  1000  gives  the  area:  or,  multiply  the  two  diameters  toge- 
ther, and  extract  the  square  root,  which  will  be  the  diameter 

of  a  circle  whose  area  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ellipsis. 

7b  Jind  the  Area  of  a  Sphere  or  Globe. — Multiply  its  cir- 
cumference by  the  diameter ;  the  product  will  be  the  superficial 

content ;  or,  the  sur&ee  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  the  diameter  squared, 

multiplied  by  3*141593,  and  the  surfilce  of  a  spherical  segment  is 

equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  sphere,  multiplied  by  the  height 

of  the  segment :  the  sphere  is  a  solid  bounded  by  one  curve 

surfiice,  which  is  everywhere  equally  distant  from  the  centre ;  it 

may  be  conceived  to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  semicircle 

about  its  diameter,  which  remains  fixed :  the  axis  of  the  sphere 

being  a  right  line  about  which  the  semicircle  revolves,  and  the 

centre  the  same  as  that  of  the  revolving  circle. 

Archimedes  gives  another  rule  for  finding  the  superficies  of 

a  globe,  which  is  that  of  multiplying  the  superficies  of  their  great 

circles  by  4 ;  thus  in  the  globe  A  the  area  of  its  greatest  circle 

is  176 ;  this  multiplied  by  4  gives  704  for  the  superficial  content. 

The  diameter  squared,  its  product  multiplied  by  314,  and  then 

divided  by  100,  the  quotient  will  be  the  superficies  of  a  sphere. 
There  are  some  peculiar  properties  belonging  to  spheres ;  fi>r 

two  will  cut  one  another,  or  touch  one  another,  or  one  of  them 
will  fidl  wholly  without  the  other,  according  as  the  distance 
between  their  centres  is,Jlrst,  less  than  the  sum,  and  greater  than 
the  difference  of  their  radii ;  secondly,  equal  to  the  sum,  or  to 
the  differoice  of  their  radii ;  or  tliirdly,  greater  than  the  sum,  or 
less  than  the  difference  of  their  radii ;  for  the  sectio'ns  of  two 
spheres  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  their  centre,  and  through 
any  point  which  is  supposed  to  be  common  to  the  two  surfiuses, 
will  be  circles  having  the  same  radii  and  centres  with  th^  spheres 
respectively.  If  two  spheres  cut  one  another,  they  do  so  in  a 
circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  their 
centres,  and  its  centre  is  that  line.  If  three  spheres  be  described 
whose  centres  do  not  lie  in  the  same  straight  line,  the  surfaces  of 
the  three  cannot  have  more  than  two  points  in  common,  which 
points  lie  in  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
centres,  and  at  equal  distances  on  either  side  of  that  plane.  If 
the  centres  of  three  spheres  lie  in  the  same  straight  line,  their 
circles  of  intersection  cannot  meet  one  another,  because  their 
planes  are  perpendicular  .to  this  straight  line,  and  therefore 
parallel :  and  accordingly,  the  surfiices  can  have  no  point  in  com- 
mon, unless  each  of  them  passes  through  the  same  point  of  the 
straight  line  in  which  the  centres  lie,  for  then  each  of  them  will 
touch  the  other  two  in  that  point.  When  a  point  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  it  must  lie  in  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  triangle^  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  circumscribing  circle. 

To^nd  the  etqmjieial  Content  of  Segments  of  Spheree. — Multiply 
the  circumference  of  the  entire  sphere  by  the  axis  A  of  F  G  for 
the  area. 

To  measure  the  superficies  of  regular  zones,  as  of  B  K  DLi,  we 
must  multiply  the  circumference  by  the  height  of  the  segment. 

The  superficial  content  of  the  irregular  zone  B  C  E  D  may  be  also  found  by  ascertaining, 
first,  those  portions  which  are  of  a  regular  breadth,  and  then  those  which  are  not. 

Suppose  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the  superficial  content  of  the  xone  BCDE,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  15  feet,  and  the  greatest  circumference  47  feet  1  inch  8  parts.  If  we 
follow  the  rules  already  laid  down,  we  shall  find  the  area  of  the  great  segment  C  £  F,  which 
is  formed  from  the  segment  B  D  G,  and  the  irregular  xone  B  C  E  D,  by  multiplying  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  B  C  E  D  F  G  by  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  diameter  F I 
comprised  within  the  great  segment  C  E  F,  which  will  give  565  superficial  feet  for  its 
content  Then,  after  subtracting  the  superficial  content  already  fi>und,  of  the  smaller 
Bcgment  B  D  G  from  that  of  the  great  segment  C  E  F,  there  will  remain  329  superficial  feet 
for  the  area  of  the  irregular  zone  B  C  E  D.  which  surrounds  the  globe. 
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7b  find  the  Sitperficies  of  C(me$,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply the  length  of  the  side  by  the  circumference,  and  take  half 
the  product.  Thus  in  the  cone  A,  whose  side  B  £  is  24  feet, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  base  BCD  19  feet,  24  x  19  s 

456 

-— -  ss  228.     To  measure  the  superficies  of  the  truncated  cone 

A,  whose  diameter  at  the  base  B  E  is  8  feet,  and  at  CG  6  feet  t 
add  together  these  diameters,  and  take  the  half  for  a  mean, 
which  is  7  feet ;  this  multiplied  by  8,  the  length  of  the  side  BC, 
gives  the  product  56,  from  which  the  square  root  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
with  a  radius  of  7  feet  6  inches, 
which  is  equal  to  HI,  we  can 
describe  a  circle  HKLM,  which 
^all  contain  an  area  equal  to  the 
superficies  of  the  cone  A. 

Jb  find  the  Area  of  a  Cylinder.  — 
Multiply  the  height  by  the  circum- 
ference; the  product  will  be  the 
area,  to  which  add  that  of  the  two 
ends. 

To  measure  the  cylinder  A,  multiply  the  height  B  C,  which  is  21  feet,  by  the  circum- 
ference CDE,  which  is  44  feet,  and  the  product,  924  feet»  will  be  the  superficies  of  the 
cylinder,  without  comprising  the  area  of  the  two  ends.  - 

If  the  cylinder  be  irregular,  as  that  at  F,  multiply 
the  less  height,  I  K,  13  feet,  by  the  circumference, 
GHI,  44  fifwt,  and  the  product  will  be  572.  Sub- 
tract the  shortest  height,  IK,  IS  feet,  from  the 
longest,  GL,  21 ;  multiply  the  remainder,  8,  by  the 
circumference,  and  take  half  the  product,  176,  and 
add  it  to  572,  which  will  be  748,  the  superficies  of 
the  cylinder. 

Mixed  or  irregular  Figwrea,  as  ovals  or  parabolas, 
must  be  divided  into  small  segments,  triangles,  and 
squares  before  their  area  can  be  ascertained.     The 
oval  shown  at  A  for  instance  may  be  divided  into      Fig.  II57. 
two  segments,  B  C  F 
and  BCG,  and  the  area 
found  by  the  preceding 
rules. 

Figures  bounded  by 
several  curved  lines 
must  be  enclosed  with- 
in a  triangle,  as  that  at 
FDBG,  by  the  lines 
I  and  K  :  the  area  of 
the  equilateral  triangle 
being  fouiid,  the  seg- 
ments may  be  after- 
wards found,  and  their 
area  deducted:  when 
the  form  is  very  much 

varied,   as  that   com-        Fig.  1189.  Fig.  lieo. 

prised  within  the  irregular  line  HIKLMN,  it  must  be  shnilarly 
treated,  dividing  it  into  triangles,  segments  of  circles,  or  any 
other  regular  figures. 

Onfiiat  and  round  S^qterfidee — We  at  once  see  in  the  diagrams 
G  and  H  the  effect  of  houses  so  placed  that  they  radiate  from 
a  centre,  and  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  base  line.  On 
hilly  or  mountainous  land  no  more  grass  or  trees  can  grow  than 
would  do  on  its  base  if  the  whole  were  levelled:  trees  rise 
perpendicular,  or  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  not  to  the 
surfece  on  which  they  stand  ;  consequently  the  superficial  con- 
tent or  area  of  a  mountain  is  that  of  its  base;  so  it  is  with  a  field, 
where  no  more  blades  of  corn  can  stand  upon  uneven  ground 
than  would  on  the  level  plane  comprised  within  the  same  boundary.     In  carrying  a  fenrc 
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over  A  hill  composed  of  upright  paling,  we  shall  discoTer  that,  although  more  rails  might  be 
required  to  pass  over  the  oonvex  sur&e*  as  there  are  more  bouses  shown  on  G  than  o.i  U, 
there  would  not  be  more  posts  or  upright  pales. 

The  eomveraioH  or  ndueing  of  I^ame  Figurta  of  one  kmd  to  tkai  of  amoAer  is  found  ex- 
tremely useful  in  practice,  as  it  often  saves  con«iderable  trouble  in  the  calculaticm,  par- 
ticuUrly  where  they  are  very  irregular :  this  subject  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  demands  in  the  ordinary  works  which 
treat  upon  the  measurement  of  land. 

7b  rtdMt  a  TriangU  to  a  Rectamgk.-^lf  the  triangle  be 
equilateral,  as  A  B  C,  and  it  is  required  to  form  a  rectangle  on 
the  side  C  B ;  divide  the  other  two  sides  A  C  and  A  B  into 
two  equal  parts  in  the  points  D  and  £ ;  through  them  draw 
the  line  D  £,  parallel  to  the  side  C  B  :  from  the  point  A  drop 
a  perpendicular  A  F  to  C  B  ;  remark  where  it  cuts  D  E  kt  G ; 
set  off  D  G  from  D  to  II,  and  E  G  from  E  to  I ;  draw  the 
right  lines  HC  and  IB:  the  parallelogram  HIBC  will  be 
equal  to  the  equilateral  triangle  A  B  C  on  the  given  side  C  B. 

To  reduce  a  Reetamgk  to  a  TnangU,  as  the  figure  A  B  C  D  to  an 
isosceles  triangle.  Bisect  the  base  D  C  of  the  square  in  E,  and 
elevate  a  perpendicular  £F,  twice  the  length  of  the  side  of  the 
square;  draw  the  upright  lines  FD  and  FC  ;  the  superficies  of  the 
isosceles  triangle  will  he  equal  to  that  of  the  square. 

If  it  be  required  to  reduce  the  parallelogram  GH I K  to  a  scalene 
triangle,  it  is  only  neoesaary  to  divide  the  base  of  the  paiallelogram 
into  two  unequal  parts,  as  at  L,  and  elevate  ^ 

a  perpendicular  LM,  twice  the  length  of 
the  side  of  the  square ;  then  draw  the  right 
line  MK  and  MI:  the  superficies  of  the 
scalene  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  rectangle. 

To  ekoate  or  dtpreu  a    Driangla  on   a 
given  length,  without  altering  its  superficial 
content,  as  to  elevate  the  point  A  of  the 
triangle  A  B  C,  so  that  it  may  be  at  the  dis- 
tance D  £  fitm  the  base  C  B.    Draw  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  base  CB,  through  the 
point   A,  and   set  off  the  given  length  from  P  to  G,  and 
drew  a  line  H I  through  G  at  right  angles  to  F  G ;  prolong 
A  C  until  it  cuts  H I  in  K ;  firom  this  point  K  draw  a  right 
line  K  B ;  make  A  L  parallel  to  K  B,  and  draw  the  right  line 
KL ;  the  triangle  KLC  will  be  equal  to  ABC. 

To  prove  that  the  triangle  KLC  is  equal  to  the  triangle 
ABC,  and  Uiat  it  is  the  height  of  the  line  given  :  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  line  K  L  has  cut  the  ride  A  B  in  Z,  and  that 
by  its  construction  the  lines  K  B  and  A  L  are  parallel,  which 
oocamons  the  two  triangles  A  BL  and  A K L,  which  are  on  the 
same  base  A  L,  and  between  the  same  parallels  K  B  and  A  L, 
are  equal  to  each  other,  agreeably  to  the  37th  proposition  of         ^^- '  *^ 
Euclid^s  First  Book ;  so  that  the  triangle  A  Z  L  being  cut  off,  the  two 
triangles  Z  B  L  and  Z  K  A  will  remain  equal  to  each  other.     If  from 
the  triangle  A  B  C  we  cut  off  the  triangle  Z  B  L,  to  make  Z  K  A  equal, 
we  shall  have  the  triangle  KLC  equal  to  A  B  C,  and  the  height  of  the 
line  already  given  ;  since  the  line  H  G  I,  which  is  parallel  to  the  base 
C  F  B,  is  removed  from  it  the  distance  of  the  given  line  by  the  per- 
pendicular G  F,  which  is  equal  to  it. 

To  reduce  Trapeziums  and  TVapezoide  to  TVitmgUe,  as  the  figure 
A  B  C  D  to  a  triangle,  whose  height  shall  be  equal  to  the  trapesium : 
fix  a  point  in  one  side  of  the  trapesium,  for  the  summit  of  the  triangle, 
as  E  on  A  B  ;  from  this  point  E  draw  to  the  extremities  of  the  iMse 
D  C  the  right  lines  E  D  and  E  C,  and  prolong  the  line  D  C  either 
way  ;  from  A  draw  a  line  parallel  to  E  D,  cutting  the  line  in  F,  and 
likewise  from  B  draw  B  G,  parallel  to  £  C ;  draw  £  F  and  E  G,  to 
have  the  triangle  E  F  G  equal  to  the  traperium  A  B  C  D. 

To  prove  that  the  triangle  E  G  F  is  equal  to  the  trapezium  A  B  C  D, 
and  of  the  same  height,  we  have  only  tO'Observe  that  the  lines  £  F  and 
F  G  cut  the  sides  A  D,  B  C  at  the  pointo  P  and  R,  and  that  by  the 
construction  the  lines  E  D  and  A  F  are  parallel,  which  causes  the  two 
triangles  AED  and  FDE  to  be  upon  the  same  base  ED,  and 
between  the  same  parallels  E  D  and  A  F. 
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To  reduce  Multilateral  Figure$  to  Trianglett  as  the  regular  pentafifon 
A  B  C  D  £  to  a  triangle.  Prolong  the  base  D  C,  and  on  it  set  off  twice 
the  length  of  D  C  to  F  and  G ;  from  the  centre  H  of  the  pentagon  draw 
the  right  lines  H  F  and  H  G  :  the  area  of  the  triangle  H  G  F  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  pentagon. 

To  prove  that  the  triangle  H  O  F  is  ea  ual  to  the  pentagon  A  B  C  D  E. 
Draw  from  the  centre  H  the  two  right  Imes  H  D  and  H  C ;  then  remark 
that  the  base  F  G  of  the  triangle  H  G  F  contains  five  times  the  base  of. 
the  triangle  H  C  D,  so  that  the  triangle  H  G  F  b  composed  of  five  equal 
triangles  according  to  the  38th  proposition  of  £uclid*s  First  Book :  but 
the  triangle  H  C  D  is  also  the  fifth  part  of  the  regular  pentagon  A  B  C  D  E, 
so  that  the  triangle  HCD  being  the  fifth  part  of  the  pentagon 
A  B  C  D  £,  it  is  also  of  the  triangle  H  G  F:  then,  by  the  ninth  proposition 
of  Euclid's  Fifth  Book,  the  triangle  HGF  is  equal  to  the  pentagon 
ABCDE. 

Rectangles,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  have  the  same  or  equal 
altitudes,  are  to  one  another  as  their  bases :  for  if  the  base  of  one  of  the 
rectangles  be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  the  rectangle  itself 
will  be  divided  into  as  many  equal  rectangles  by  straight  lines  drawn 
parallel  to  its  side  through  the  points  of  division ;  also  the  base  of  the  „, 
other  rectangle  will  contain  a  certain  number  of  parts  equal  to  those  into  ^ 

which  the  first  base  is  divided,  exactly  or  with  an  excess  less  than  one  of  those  parts,  and 
that  rectangle  will  contain  as  many  rectangles  equal  to  those  into  which  the  first  rectangle  is 
divided  exactly,  or  with  a  corresponding  excess  less  than  one  of  them  ;  and  this  will  be  the 
case,  whatsoever  be  the  number  of  parts  in  the  first  base  and  rectangle. 

To  reduce  the  SvperJieMB  of  the  irregular  Peniagcn  I K  L  M  N  to  a  Triangle :  prolong  any 
side  of  the  pentagon  on  either  hand  as 
the  base  ML:  then  from  the  op- 
posite angle  to  the  side  M  L,  as  the 
angle  I,  draw  the  right  lines  IM 
and  I L;  firom  the  point  N  draw  N  O, 
parallel  to  I M,  and  draw  the  line  lO ; 
the  triangle  IPO  will  be  equal  to 
the  pentagon  IK  LMN.  Ifthearea 
of  the  figure  be  reduced  to  an  irre- 
guUr    hexagon,     QRSTVX,    you 

must  prolong  one  of  the  sides  TS>  on  either  hand,  and  from  the 
point  X  draw  the  line  X  T,  from  the  point  V  the  right  line  V  Y, 
parallel  to  X  T,  and  from  the  point  X  draw  the  line  X  Y,  which, 
with  the  four  other  sides,  will  form  an  irregular  pentagon, 
X  Q  R  S  Y,  from  which  a  triangle  may  be  drawn  according  to  the 
preceding  rule. 

To  prove  that  the  triangle  I F  O  is  equal  to  the  irregular  pen- 
tagon IK  LMN:  it  must  be  remark^  that  the  two  triangles 
I M  N,  I M  O,  are  equal,  because  they  are  on  the  same  base  I M, 
and  between  the  same  parallels  N  O  and  I  M,  so  that  if 
we  take  the  triangle  I M  O  for  its  equal  I M  N,  we  shall 
have  the  trapezoid  I K  L  Oequal  to  the  pentagon  I K  L  M  N ; 
the  triangles  I K  L  and  I P  L  are  also  equal,  so  that  in 
placing  the  triangle  I P  L  fur  its  equal  I  K  L,  we  have  the 
triangle  IPO  equal  to  the  irregular  pentagon  I  K  L  M  N. 

To  reduce  an  irregular  ffeptagoUf  as  ABCDEFG,  with 
a  re-entering  angle  to  a  triangle :  prolong  the  base  £  F  on 
each  hand ;  draw  from  the  point  A  a  line  A  F,  and  from 
the  point  C  another  paralld  to  it,  viz.  G  H,  and  draw  H  H : 
then  from  the  angle  C  draw  the  right  line  C  £,  and  from 
D  draw  D I  parallel  to  it,  and  then  draw  C I ;  from  the 
point  B  draw  BI,  and  from  the  point  C  the  line  CK, 
parallel  to  it,  and  draw  B  K ;  from  the  point  A  draw  A  K 
and  B  L  parallel  to  it,  and  draw  A  L :  the  triangle  A  L  H 
will  be  equal  to  the  irregular  heptagon  ABCDEFG. 

Any  two  rectangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  which 
is  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  their  sides  :  this  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  23d  Prop,  of  Euclid's  Sixth  Book ;  and  it  also 
is  made  apparent  by  the  same  proposition,  that  any  two 
parallelograms  whatever  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio 
which  is'compounded  of  their  bases  and  altitudes,  for  the 
rectangles  to  which  they  are  equal  are  in  that  ratio.  . , 
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To  reduce  a  Square  to  a  ParaUdoffram  on  a  given  length, 
as  the  square  A  B  C  D  to  a  parallelogram  which  shall  be 
of  the  length  E  F :  prolong  the  side  A  of  the  square,  and 
on  it  set  the  given  length  E  F,  from  B  to  G,  and  prolong 
the  other  three  sides  ;  draw  the  right  line  G  C  till  it  cuts 
A  D  prolonged  in  H :  through  the  point  H  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  A  G,  as  H  I,  and  from  G  draw  a  line  parallel  to 
the  side  B  C  I,  as  is  G  L,  cutting  the  side  C  D  prolonged 
in  M :  then  the  paraUelogram  C  M  L I  will  be  equal  to  tlie 
square  A  B  C  D. 

The  complements  of  the  parallelograms  which  are  about  the 
diameter  of  any  parallelogram  are  equal  to  one  another:  let 
H  A  G  L  be  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  diameter  is  H  G  ; 
and  DI,  MB  parallelograms  about  HG,  that  is  through  which 
HG  passes;  and  AC,  CL,  the  other  parallelograms,  which 
make  up  the  whole  figure  H  A  G  L,  which  are  therefore  called 
the  complements.  The  complement  AC  is  equal  to  the  com- 
plement C  L,  because  H  A  G  L  is  a  parallelogram,  and  H  G 
its  diameter ;  the  triangle  H  A  G  is  equal  to  the  triangle  H  L  G ; 
and  because  D  C I H  is  a  parallelogram,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
HC,  the  triangle  H  D  C  is  equal  to  the  triangle  H I C ;  by  the 
same  reason  the  triangle  C  B  G  is  equal  to  the  triangle  C  M  G : 
then  because  the  triangle  H  D  C  is  equal  to  the  triangle  H I C, 
and  the  triangle  CBL  to  CMG,  the  triangle  HDC,  together 
with  the  triangle  C  B  G,  is  equal  to  the  triangle  H I C,  together 
with  the  triangle  CMG;  but  the  whole  triangle  HAG  is  equal 
to  the  whole  H  L  G ;  therefore  the  remaining  complement  A  C  is 
equal  to  the  remaining  complement  C  L.  ^*C<  1^73. 

To  reduce  a  RectangU  to  a  Square Prolong  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  rectangle,  as 

A  B  to  H,  and  set  off  the  width  A  G  on  it,  from  A  to  £ :  to  find  a  mean  proportional 
between  A  and  A  E,  divide  E  B  in  F,  and  from  the  point  F,  with  the  radius  FH,  describe 
a  semicircle:  prolong  AD  till  it  cuts  the  semicircle  in  G :  AG  will  be  the  mean  pto> 
portional,  and  the  square  A  C I H  constructed  on  it  will  equal  A  B  C  D. 

7b  lengthen  or  shorten  a  Parallelogram  on  a  given 
length.  It  is  required  to  reduce  the  parallelogram  A  B  C  D, 
to  one  which  shall  be  of  the  length  £  F :  prolong  the 
four  sides  of  the  parallelogram  to  infinity,  and  set  off  the 
given  length  from  B  to  G,  and  from  C  to  H,  and  then 
draw  G  H  parallel  to  B  C :  draw  the  diagonal  G  C,  till 
it  cuts  A  D  prolonged  in  I,  and  draw  through  this  point 
H,  a  line  parallel  to  D  C  H,  cutting  B  C  prolonged  in  K, 
and  G  H  in  L ;  then  the  parallelogram  C  H  L  K  will  be 
equal  to  AB CD. 

The  straight  lines  which  join  the  extremities'  of  two 
equal  and  parallel  straight  lines  towards  the  same  parts  are  also  themselves  equal  and 
parallel :  let  BG  and  C  M  be  equal  and  parallel  straight  lines,  and  joined  towards  the  same 
parts  by  the  straight  lines  BC,  GM ;  BC,  G  M  are  also  equal  and  parallel ;  join  GC :  and 
because  BG  is  parallel  to  CM,  and  C G  meets  them,  the  alternate  angles  BGC,  6CM  are 
equal ;  and  because  BCr  is  equal  to  CM  and  GC  common  to  the  two  triangles  BGC,  MCG, 
the  two  sides  BG,  GC  are  equal  to  the  two  M  C,  C  G,  and  the  angle  B  G  C  is  equ^  to  the 
angle  G  C  M :  therefore  the  base  BC  is  equal  to  the  base 
GM,  and  the  triangle  BGC  to  the  triangle  G CM,  and 
the  other  angles  to  the  other  angles,  each  to  each,  to 
which  the  equal  sides  are  opposite  :  therefore  the  angle 
BCG  is  equal  to  the  angle  CGM,  and  because  the 
straight  line  G  C  meets  the  two  straight  lines  B  C,  G  M, 
and  makes  the  alternate  angles  BCG,  CGM  equal  to  one 
another,  B  C  is  parallel  to  G  M,  and  it  was  shown  to  be 
equal  to  it 

To  reduce  the  Area  of  a  CHrde  to  that  of  a  Square,  ^  It 
is  required  to  reduce  the  circle  H I K  to  a  square:  divide 
the  diameter  K I  of  the  circle  into  14  equal  parts,  and 
count  off  1 1  of  these  parts  to  L ;  at  this  point  L,  and  in 
K  I,  elevate  a  perpendicular  L  M ;  remark  where  it  cuts 
the  circle  in  H,  and  draw  K  H ;  then  a  square  con- 
structed  as  KH,  as  is  NOHK,  will  be  equal  to  the 
circle  H  I  K. 
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7b  redtiet  file  Area  of  a  Square  to  thai  of  a  drdty  divide  one 
aide  of  the  square,  as  C  D,  into  two  equal  parts  in  £ :  at  this 
point  £,  draw  £  P  perpendicular  to  D(X  half  the  length  of  D£ ; 
from  the  point  F  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  FD,  describe  the 
circle  D  C  G,  which  will  be  equal  to  the  square  A  B  C  D. 

Similar  four-sided  figures,  or  of  any  number  of  sides,  are 
to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous 
sides,  and  uniTersallj  similar  rectilineal  figures  are  to  one 
another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  sides,  and 
according  to  cor.  8.  attached  to  the  90th  prop,  of  fiuclid'k 
Sixth  Book,  if  three  straight  lines  be  proportionals,  as  the  third 
is  to  the  tiiirdy  so  is  any  rectilineal  figure  upon  the  first,  to  a 
similar  and  similarly  described  rectilineal  figure  upon  the  second ; 
and  the  same  geometrician  teaches  us  in  the  9th  prop,  of  his 
Fifth  Book,  that  magnitudes  which  have  the  same  ratio  to 
the  same  magnitude  are  eqiial  to  one  another,  and  those  to 
which  the  same  magnitude  has  the  same  ratio  are  equal  to 
one  another.  « 

7b  rcdiiec  a  drtie  to  an  Oval  om  a  a 

gwoH  Length,  as  the  cirde  A  B  C  D, 
to  an  oval,  whose  greatest  diameter 
shall  be  equal  to  £  F ;  draw  a  right 
line  OH,  and  set  off  the  given 
length  EF,  from  G  to  I;  at  the 
point  I  elevate  a  perpendicular  I K, 
of  the  same  length  as  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  DB:  draw  the  right 
line  G  K,  and  bisect  it  in  L ;  from 
L  draw  the  perpendicular  LM; 
fiwn  the  point  N,  where  it  cuts 
G  I,  with  the  radius  G  N,  describe 
a  semicircle  6KO,  and  lO  will 
be  the  shortest  diameter  of  the  oval : 
then  draw  the  two  diameters  of  the 
oval  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; 
take  the  given  length  EF  with  a 
thread,  (bid  it  ui  htSf,  and  place  the 
two  extremities  on  the  diameter 
Q  R,  at  the  points  T  and  X,  equi- 
distant from  V ;  so  that  the  fold  or 
angle  of  the  thread  may  coincide 
with  the  point  8,  the  width  of  the 
required  oval;  so  that  by  moving 
a  pencil  through  the  points  S,  R,  T,  and  Q,  you  will  describe  an  oval  equal  to  the  given 
cirde  ABC D. 

7b  umiie  eeoerai  Figuree 
into  Ontf  a$»d  htereating  the 
CoMtent  of  othere, — To  re- 
duce sevoal  figures  into  a 
triangle  whose  height  shall 
be  equal  to  a  given  height, 
as  that  of  the  triangle 
ABC,  and  the  square 
DEFG:  draw  a  right 
line  HI,  and  on  thu  line 
at  the  point  H,  make  such 
an  angle  as  it  is  desired  the 
trian^e  should  have,  as 
IHK:  take  the  height 
AT  of  the  triangle  ABC, 
and  draw  a  line  R3  parallel 
to  H I ;  atthe distance  A  T, 
set  off  the  line  CB  on 
H I,  from  H  to  M:  reduce 
the  square  D £  F G,  to  a triai^le  D NO,  and  make  the  triangle  DNG  equal  in  beieht 
to  ABC,  as  is  the  triangle  OPO;  set  olT  the  base  GP  on  H I  from  M  to  4  and  d»w 
LQ;  the  triangle  LQH  will  be  equal  to  the  square  DEFG,  and  the  triangle  ABC 
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3b  mfaee  two  Sqmart»  hdo  One, — If  two  Bquares  toudi 
at  one  angl^  and  the  two  rides  of  one  angle  are  in  a  line 
with  the  two  rides  of  another  angle,  as  at  A  B  G  and  £  B  C, 
draw  a  riffht  line  G C,  on  which  Ibrm  the  square  C GH 1 ; 
its  area  wdl  be  equal  to  that  of  the  two  squares ;  but  if  the 
two  squares  do  not  touch,  as  KLMN  and  OPQR,  draw 
a  right  angle  ST  V,  and  set  off  the  ride  VKL  on  TS»  from 
T  to  X,  and  the  side  OP  on  TV,  from  T  to  T;  draw  the 
ri|^t  line  XT,  on  which  erect  the  square  X  YZ,  &c.,  and 
it  will  be  equal  to  KLMN  and  OPQR. 

Euclid,  in  his  47th  prop,  of  Book  I.  demonstrates,  that  in 
any  ricfat-angled  triangle  the  square  which  is  described  upon 
the  ri&  subtending  the  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  squares 
described  upon  the  sides  which  contain  ^e  right  angle. 

7b  redmet  a  Square  into  teveral  wtuU  Squares,  as  that  of 
A  B  C  D  into  two  equal  squares :  divide  one  ride  into  two 
equal  parts,  as  AB,  in  £;  from  E  with  a  radius  AE, 
describe  the  circle  AGB:  elerate  a  perpendicular  £F 
from  £,  obserre  where  it  cuts  the  demicircle,  as  at  G, 
in  order  to  draw  the  lines  AG  and  GB;  the  squares 
constructed  on  these  lines  will  contain  half  A  B  C  D. 

In  any  right-angled  triangle  the  square  which  is  described 
upon  the  side  subtending  the  ri|^t  angle  is  equal  to  the 
squares  described  upon  the  rides  which  contain  the  right  angle. 
Let  G  A  B  be  a  right-angled  triangle,  having  the  right 
angle  AGB;  the  square  deseribed  upon  the  side  AB 
is  equal  to  the  squares  described  upon  AG,  G B.  On 
AB  describe  the  square  ADCB,  and  on  AG,  Glf, 
the  squares  I  A,  KB,  and  through  G  draw  G L  parallel 
to  A  D  or  BC,  and  join  GD,  H B.  Then,  because  each 
of  the  aneles  AG^  AGI,  is  a  right  angle,  the  two 
straight  bncs  GB,  GI,  upon  the  opporite  ride  GI, 
make  with  it  at  the  point  G  the  a4jaoent  angles,  equal 
to  two  right  angles;  therefore^  BG  is  in  the  same 
straight  line  with  GI:  for  the  same  reason  GA  and 
6K  are  in  the  same  strright  line;  and  because  the 
angle  D A B  is  equal  to  the  angle  HAG,  each  of  them 
bemg  a  right  angle,  add  to  eaidi  the  angle  GAB,  and 
the  whole  angle  D  A  G  is  equal  to  the  whole  H  A  B : 
and  because  the  two  rides  GA,  AD  are  equal  to  the 
two  H  A,  A  B,  each  to  each,  and  the  angle  DAG  equal 
to  the  angle  H  A  B ;  therefore  the  base  G  D  is  equal  to  the  base  H  B,  and  the  triangle 
GAD  to  the  angle  HAB.  Now  the  parallelogram  AL  is  double  of  the  triangle  G AD» 
beeause  they  are  upon  the  same  base  AD,  and  between  the  same  parallels  AD,  GL;  and 
the  square  I A  is  double  of  the  triangle  HAB,  because  these  also  are  upon  the  same  base 
H  A,  and  between  the  same  parallels  H  A, 
IB.  But  the  double  of  eqtuJs  are  equal 
to  one  another,  therefore  the  whole  square 
ADCB  is  equal  to  the  two  squares  I  A, 
K  B,  and  the  square  A  D  C  B  is  described 
upon  the  strright  line  A  B,  and  the  squares 
I  A,  K  B  upon  A  G,  G  B.  Wherefore  the 
square  upon  the  side  A  B  is  equal  to  the 
squares  upon  the  rides  AG,  G B. 

To  reAue  teveral  Hfftaree  to  a  Rectangle 
of  a  given  length,  as  the  trapesoid  A  B  C  D 
and  the  pentagon  EFGHI  to  a  rect- 
angle of  the  width  K  L :  first  reduce  the 
figures  to  triangles  of  the  same  height, 
and  twice  the  breadth  KL,  as  are  the 
two  triangles  PCQ  and  RSO:  set  off 
the  base  CQ  from  K  to  T,  and  SO  from 
T  to  V ;  at  the  point  T  elevate  the  per- 
pendicular TX,  equal  in  height  to  P  C  Q, 
and  draw  the  right  line  KX  and  XV; 
reduce  the  triangle  X  K  V  to  a  rectangle, 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  two  figures 
ABCDandEFGHL 
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2b  rtdmet  reetUmeal  Figure*  to  one  which  shall  be  similar 
to  a  given  Figure,  «s  those  of  the  trapezium  and  pentagon 
to  a  figure  similar  to  Ma&N:  reduce  the  trapezium  and 
pentagon  to  triangles,  and  the  figure  a6NM  to  a  triangle 
MaR:    reduce  the  two  triangles  to  the  same  height,  as 
MaR ;  draw  a  triangle  equal  to  these  three  triangles,  by 
setting  off  the  bases  from  a  to  fr,  6  to  c,  and  c  to  <^^  and 
elevate  the  perpendicular  ee  at  the  point  c,  of  the  height, 
of  the  triangle  MaR;  then  draw  from  the  point  e  the  lines 
ea  and  ed,  which  with  the  right   line  ad  will   form   a 
triangle   equal   to  the   three:    then  reduce  the  triangle 
eda  to  a  rectangle  fgda,  and  remark  where  fg  cuts  ee  in 
A,  and  prolong  ay^md  dg :  take  the  base 
bOf  and  set  off  on  fg,  firom  h  to  t,  and 
draw  ei  until  it  cuts  dg  prolonged-  in 
h ;  draw  a  line  parallel  to  fg  through  k, 
until  it  cuts  af  prolonged  in  /;  from  the 
point  /  draw  le,  remark  where  it  cute 
^  in  m.*    draw  a  perpendicular  nm  to 
/g,  through  the  point  m,  and  at  t,   the 
perpendicular  oip, 

Find  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
length  be  and  cp,  by  bisecting  bp  in  q, 
and  from  ^  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  qb 
describe  a  semicircle^  and  remark  where  it 
cuts  the  perpendicular  ee  in  r;  the  length  er  will  be  a  mean  proportional  between  be  and 
ep:  set  off  this  mean  proportional  er  firom  z  to  e;  divide  the  figure  Ma6N  into  two 
triangles  by  means  of  the  diagonal  bM,  and  draw  on  the  line  CZ,  at  the  point  Z,  an 
angle  CZ«,  equal  to  6a  M;  and  at  the  point  C,  an  angle  CZs,  equal  to  a&M,  and  remark 
where  the  two  lines  Cs  and  C  t  intersect  at  v ;  from  this  point  u  draw  the  angle  Cux,  equal 
to  bMn,  and  at  the  point  C  an  angle  equal  to  M&N ;  the  figure  uZCx  will  be  equal  to 
the  two  triangles,  and  similar  to  the  figure  a&NM. 

The  above  principles  are  drawn  from  Prop.  1.  of  Euclid's  Sixth  Book,  wherein  he  states 
that  triangles  and  parallelograms  of  the  same  altitude  are  one  to  another  as  their  bases,  and 
he  observes  in  the  cor.  attached,  "  Let  their  figures  be  placed  so  as  to  have  their  bases  in 
the  same  straight  line,  and  having  drawn  b 

perpendiculars  firom  the  vertices  of  the 
triangles  to  the  bases,  the  straight  line  which 
joins  the  vertices  is  parallel  to  that  in 
which  their  bases  are^  because  the  perpen- 
diculars are  both  equal  and  parallel  to  one 
another. 

2b  reduce  several  Circles  to  a  single  one,  as 
the  superficies  of  the  two  circles  A  and  B 
to  one :  draw  the  diameter  C  D  and  £  F ; 
draw  a  line  GH,  on  which  set  off  CD 
from  G  to  I,  and  elevate  a  perpendicular 
from  thb  point  I,  on  which  set  off  the 
other  diameter  £F  from  I  to  L:  draw 
GL;  bisect  it  in  M:  from  M  as  a  centre 
with  the  radius  ML,  describe  the  circle 
GNLI,  which  will  be  equal  to  the  two 
given  circles  A  and  B. 

To  draw  a  Sqnare  Oe  Double  or  Quadruple  of  another, — To  double 
the  square  A  BCD,  prolong  the  side  D£  toward  the  place  you 
wish  the  square  extended :  firom  D  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  DE, 
describe  an  arc  B  £,  cutting  D  C  prolonged  in  F :  on  D  F  construct 
a  square  G  H  F  D,  which  will  be  double  the  square  A  B  C  D. 

Vitruvius  has  given  us  the  method  practised  in  his  time  for 
doubling  the  square :  that  valuable  author  observes,  "  If  there  be  an 
area  or  field  whose  form  is  a  square,  and  it  is  required  to  set  out 
another  field,  whose  form  is  also  to  be  square,  but  double  its  area,  as 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  numbers  or  multiplication,  it 
may  be  found  exactly  by  drawing  lines  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
demonstration  is  as  follows :  —  A  square  plot  of  ground,  10  feet 
long  by  10  feet  wide  contains  100  feet ;  if  we  have  to  double  this,  that  is,  to  set  out  a  plot 
also  square,   which  shall  conUin   200  feet,  we  must  find  the  length  of  a  side  of  this 
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square,  «o  thai  its  area  may  be  double,  that  is  200  feet.  By  numbers  this  cannot  be  done, 
for  if  the  sides  are  made  14  feet,  these  multiplied  into  each  other  give  196  feet :  if  15  feet 
they  give  a  product  of  235  feet  &)oe,  therefore,  we  cannot  find  them  by  the  aid  <^  numbers, 
in  the  square  of  10  feet  a  diagonal  is  to  be  drawn  from  angle  to  angle,  so  that  the 
square  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  triangles  of  50  feet  area  each :  on  this  disgonsl, 
another  square  being  described,  it  will  be  found  that  whereas  in  the  first  square  there  were 
two  triangles,  each  containing  50  feet,  so  in  the  larger  square  formed  on  the  diagonal,  there 
will  be  four  triangles  of  equu  sise  and  number  of  feet  to  those  in  the  larger  square ;  in  this 
way,  Plato  demonstrated  the  method  of  doubling  the  square.  Rules  for  extracting  the 
square  root  have  nnce  been  discovered,  and  we  no  longer  admit  it  to  be  impossible  to  an- 
swer this  question  by  figures,  for  the  square  root  of  200^  which  is  14*1421 1 356,  would  be  the 
length  of  the  side  of  the  square  that  would  eontain  the  superficial  area  of  200  feet. 

7b  OMufmef  nttilineat  Figttret  nmHar  and  doMs  to  givem 
FlgurtB  cftke  mtme  Number  of  Sides,  It  is  required  to  dniw  a 
rectangle  similar  to  and  double  the  square  A  B  C  D :  prolong 
the  line  D  C,  and  set  off  the  base  firom  C  to  £,  and  firom  £  to 
F :  find  a  mean  proportional  between  £  F  and  £  D,  by  elevating 
a  perpendicular  to  £  F,  at  the  point  £,  and  bisecting  D  F  in  H : 
from  H  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  H  D,  describe  the  semi- 
circle D I F,  cuttuig  £  G  in  I ;  the  right  line  £  I  will  be  the 
mean  proportional  required :  set  off  the  mean  proporttcmal  on 
D  C  prolonged  from  D  to  L,  and  on  this  length  construct  a 
rectangle  similar  to  ABCD;  whidi  is  done  by  forming  at  the  point  I^  an  angle  DLM, 
equal  to  DCB:  draw  the  diagonal  DB,  until  it  cuts  LM  in  N;  through  N  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  AB,  and  remark  where 'the  line  NO  cuts  DA;  prolong  it  in  P,  the  figure 
PNLD  will  be  simiUr  to  and  double  ABCD. 

7b  domble,  tr^Je,  or  qmubuple  tke  Circle, — To  draw  a  circle, 
whose  superficies  diall  be  douUe  that  of  B,  draw  the  diameter 
C  D ;  elevate  the  perpendicular  D  £  at  the  point  D ;  on  it  set 
off  the  radius  BD  firom  D  to  E,  in  order  to  draw  B F,  which 
will  servp  as  a  radius  to  describe  fitim  A  as  a  centre^  a  circle 
which  will  be  double  the  given  circle  B. 

If  it  be  required  to  have  the  cirde  tripled :  from  F  elevate  the 
perpendicular  FK,  on  which  set  off  the  radius  B  D  from  F  to  £, 
«nd  draw  B  L ;  it  will  be  a  radius  fiar  describing  a  circle  M  N  O, 
which  will  be  triple  the  given  circle  B. 

If  it  be  required  to  have  the  cirde  quadrupled,  devate  the 
perpendicular  L  B  from  the  .point  L,  and  set  off  the  radius  B  D 
upon  it:  fivm  L  to  A  draw  BQ,  and  it  will  serve  as  a 
radius  to  describe  a  circle,  whidi  will  be  the  quadruple  of  the 
given  drde  B. 

Geodesy  b  synonymous  with  land-surveying,  and  compre- 
hends all  Uiose  trigonometrical  and  geometricd  operations  which 
more  particularly  have  for  their  object  the  determination  of  the 
magnitude  and  figure  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  earth's 
suiSuse.  The  S7th  prop,  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid  states  that 
triangles  upon  the  same  base^  and  between  the  same  pardlels, 
are  equal  to  one  another :  upon  this  proposition,  most  of  the 
following  rules  are  founded. 

7b  divide  triamfftdar  Figwree  hdo  eeoeral  equal  Parte  wkiek 
ehaU  att  unite  at  one  AngU,  —  It  is  required  to  divide  the  triangle 
^BC  into  two  equd  parts  both  uniting  at  the  angle  A: 
divide  the  line  CB  into  two  equal  parts  at  D,  aqd  draw  the 
right  line  A  D ;  this  right  Une  will  divide  the  triangle  into  two 
equal  parts. 

To  divide  the  triangle  ABC  into  two  equd  parts,  uniting 
in  the  centre  of  the  si&  A  C :  bisect  AC  in  D ;  draw  DB ;  it 
will  divide  ABC  into  two  equd  parts. 

To  divide  tke  leoecdte  Trian^  into  three  equd  parts 
meeting  in  the  point  H  on  the  side  EG:  divide  the  dde 
EF  oppodte  the  point  H,  into  three  equd  parts  in  the 
points  1,2,3;  draw  H I  and  also  G  K  parallel  to  it  from  the 
point  G,  cutting  £  F  in  L ;  from  L  draw  L  H  to  the  given 
point  H,  fron  the  given  point  H  draw  H  2,  and  from  the 
point  G  draw  G  N  pardld  to  H2,  cutting  £  F  in  N,  firom 
N  draw  N  H :  th^n  will  the  triangle  £  F  G  be  divided  into 
three  equd  parts  by  the  lines  H I  and  H  N.  Fig.  1195. 
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To  iSridt  Iht  TriattA  £FG  into  four  equal  pans 
mnting  at  the  point  H,  on  the  ude  F  G :  ditidc  G  F 
into  GiuT  H|iial  psrU  in  the  pointi  1, 3.3.4 1  6om  the  point 
E  drav  the  rif^l  line  E  1  \  from  the  point  H  draw  the 
[igfal  line  Hi,  and  through  E  ■  line  parallel  to  it, 
cutting  G  Fin  K,  and  drkv  HK:  set  off  the  line  O  K 
on  G  F  rrnm  K  to  I«  and  dnir  H  L ;  set  off  K  I.  <ram 
L  to  M  on  G  F,  and  drav  H  M  and  H  F  ;  drav  M  H 
pirallel  to  h,  cutting  E  F  in  O ;  draw  H  O  ^  the  llna 
H  O,  H  I.,  and  H  K,  wUl  divide  tbe  triangle  EFG  into 
fbur  equal  parts.  q  i       xe 

To  prore  that  the  triangle  E  F  G  is  divided  into  finiT  p^  ,,„ 

equal  parts,  UK  G,  HLK,HOFL,H  Ea  it  iioolj  'W  ■'»• 

requUite  to  remark  that  the  triangle  E  F  G  has  its  haK  G  F  divided  in 
h)r  the  points  I,  %  3,  and  4,  and  which  fbroi  the  triangles  EIG>  Esl , 
the  heights  and  hues  ofwbich  are  all  equal. and  each  rcrma  a  fourth  of  Uw  triangle  EFG. 
This  must  be  so,  for  the  triangia  HEK  snil  lEK  sre  upon  the  same  base  E  K.  and 
between  the  ssme  paralleli  H 1  and  E  K.  so  that  cutting  off  the  common  triangle  P  E  K. 
■he  two  triangles  HEP  and  I  K  P,  which  are  equal,  will  remain ;  if  from  the  triangle 
E I G  we  cut  off  the  liiangte  H  E  P  to  take  its  equal  I  K  P,  we  shall  have  the  triangle 
H  K  G  equiJ  to  E 1  G,  and  consequent!;  to  a  quarter  oT  the  triangle  EFG. 

It  is  to  be  obtervnl  that  Ibe  three  trisngles  H  K  G,  HLK,and  H  M  L,  bemg  of  the 
•ame  height,  and  having  their  bases  G  K,  K  L,  and  L  M  equal,  are  equal  each  to  each ;  and 
as  the  triangle  HKG  has  been  proved  lo  be  the  fourth  of  tbeereit  triangle  EFG,  Ibe  two 
other  triangles  H  LK  aod  HHL  are  also  eai^  the  fourth  o(  this  gnat  triangle:  hut  as 
the  triangle  HML  comes  out  of  the  trisngle  EFG,  that  it  raa;  be  comprised  within  it, 
the  light  line  H  F,  and  its  parallel  M  N  are  drawn,  which  form  the  triangles  H  O  H  and 
FOM,  which  being  on  the  same  base  OM,  and  between  the  same  [wrallela  HFaod  OM. 
are  equal,  so  that  in  cutUng  off  from  these  two  equal  triangles  the  oonunoD  triangle  Q  O  M 
there  will  remain  the  two  triangia  H  O  Q  and  F  M  Q,  which  are  equal  i  if  from  the 
trisngle  H  M  L  we  cut  off  the  triangle  F  M  Q,  to  take  its  equal  H  O  Q,  we  hsve  the  Hgure 
HOFL  equal  to  the  triangiB  H  M L,  and  dividing  into  four  (he  great  triangle  EFCi«iid 
asve  have  proved  that  the  three  flgurcs  HKG, 
H  L  K,   and    HOFL,   are   each    a  quarter.  / 

the  remainder  H  E  O  is  the  fourth  quarter.  K/n  •  .     . 

7b  diadt  Ai  TritmgU  ABC  into  three 
equsi  parts  uniting  at  tlie  point  D :  draw 
through  the  point  A  a  line  A  F  parallel  to 
Ibe  line  BCi  divide  CB  into  three  equal 
parts  in  the  po'mts  I,  a,  3  i  draw  A  D,  and 
throu^  1  a  line  1  F,  parallel  to  AD,  cutting 
A  B  in  G  :  from  D  draw  D  G  and  D 1 :  Bct  g  c  ^ 
off  B  I  frem  B  to  H,  and  D  G  from  H  to  I, 
and  on  this  line  I H  draw  the  triangle  K I  H  "' 

equal  and  umilar  to  A  G  D  :  elevate  the  triangle  K  1  H 
to  the  h«^t  of  A  B  C,  and  you  will  haveLMH:  set 
off  H  M  from  B  to  N,  and  H  N  frnm  A  to  C,  and  draw 
.  O  C ;  take  the  dtortest  distance  from  D  to  A  C,  as 
DP,  to  draw  a  line  parallel  to  AC  at  the  distance,  as 
QR,  cutting  A  E  in  Si  from  which  point  S,  draw  S C, 
and  through  C  another  parallel  to  it,  as  CT,  cutting 
AC  in  V;  draw  VD  :  the  lines  ID,  DC.  and  DV 
will  divide  the  triangle  ABC  into  three  equal  parts 
uniting  al  the  point  D. 

7b  diviiU  Triamglia  into  equal  TVoti  by  lines  parallel  to 
their  lidca :  as  to  divide  ABC  into  two  equal  parts 
parallel  to  A  C ;  prolong  one  nde  C  B,  and  bisect  it  in 
D  1  set  off  B  D  timm  B  to  E  :  Hnd  a  mean  proporiionid 
brtween  CB  and  B  E,  as  BH  :  set  off  BH  on  BC  from 
B  to  It  through  I  draw  IK  parallel  to  AC;  the  line 
I  K  will  divide  the  triangle  ABC  mto  two  equal  parts. 

Ta  dividt  f^^ara  o/fiiur  Slda  into  several  equsI  parts, 
as  the  square  A  B  C  D  into  three  equal  parts,  all  uniting 
at  A  :  draw  the  diagonal  B  D,  end  divide  it  into  three 
equal  parts,  in  l.S,3  :  from  A  draw  the  line  Al,  AS: 
draw  A  C  and  1  E.and  3  F  parallel  to  A  C  :  then  draw 
A  E  and  A  F  (  these  two  lines  will  divide  the  square 
A  BCD  into  three  equal  parts  uniting  in  the  angle  A. 
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To  tUvidt  f^^Mra  tffamr  Sida  into  Mrenl  equil  pBita 
noiting  >t  ■  p<nnt  on  one  side  ;  M  to  divide  the  IbuT- 
dded  figure  A  B  C  D  into  two  equal  p«rta  uniting  M  E : 
reduce  the  qiudrllUenl  A  B  C  D  to  ■  trtuigle,  A  F  D, 
•od  bisect  the  line  D  F  in  G  :  dnw  G  E,  end  thnmgb 
A  ■  line  puiUd  thereto  H  A ;  draw  H  E,  ud  it  mU 
divide  the  fbur-nided  Cgure  into  two  equal  part^ 

7b  rJipidc  Fi$*nt  offimr  Sida  into  Kveral  equal  parts 
uniting  at  a  point  in  thrar  auperficicfl :  afl  to  divide 
A  B  C  D  into  tvo  equal  parti,  uniting  at  the  point  E  : 
divide  the  tmpooid  A  B  C  D  into  two  equal  parti, 
uniting  bj  a  linCi  F  G.  puung  through  the  point  E ; 
reduce  tbe  tnpeioid  A  B  C  D,  to  a  triangle  A  H  D,  and 
FBCG  to  a  triangle  FIG:  dnw  AK  paraUel  to 
D  H :  elevate  the  triangle  F I  G  to  the  aante  height  aa 
A  H  D,  and  you  will  have  the  triangle  L  M  G  ;  bisect 
the  hue  DH  in  N,  and  draw  AN,  forming  the  two 
equd  triangles  A  H  N  and  A  N  D :  set  the  base  MO  of 
tbe  triangle  LMG  on  the  line  HNoCthe  triangle 
A  H  N|  and  Tonark  if  thcae  two  lines  are  equal :  but 
iiDoe  the  hue  M  G  is  shorter  hj  the  distaooe  O  N,  eet 
oir  this  <Ustance  ON  from  G  to  P,  and  draw  LP, 
forming  the  triangle  L  G  P  :  then  remarking  the  figure 
FBCQonl;  contains  IMG,  or  its  equal,  A  HO,  you 
muit  add  to  this  figure  the  triangle  A  O  N  or  L  O  P, 
lowering  the  bright  to  E  on  the  side  DH,  as  is  tbe 
triangle  EGQ,  which  will  give  you  the  irr^ular 
pentagon  FBCQE  fbr  one  hal^  and  AEFQD  Ibr 
theoUier  half  of  the  trapezoid  ABCD. 

7b  divide  Fignrtt  ofjbitr  Sida  into  several  equal  parts 
by  lines  parallel  to  one  of  their  sides  :  as  to  divide  the 
trajkioid  H I K  L  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  line 
parallel  to  HL:  reduce  tbe  tmpetoid  HIKL  to  a 
triangle  HHLt  bisect  its  bue  LMinN:  prolong 
LK  and  HI  till  it  cuts  LK  prolonged  in  O  ;  find  a 
mean  proportional  between  O L  and  ON,  a>  P Q, 
which  set  oir  IVom  O  to  R,  and  draw  R  S  parallel  to 
H  L  ;   it  will  divide  the  bapfsoid  into  two  equal  parts. 

7b  dividt  Ftnta^arndt  Fifttra  into  several  equal  parts 
abutting  at  one  angle :  as  tbe  regular  pentagon 
ABODE  Into  two  equal  parts  abutting  on  tbe  angle 
A.  Reduce  the  pentagon  A  B  C  D  E  to  a  triangle, 
A  F  G :  bisect  the  base  G  P  in  I,  and  draw  A  I,  it  will 
divide  the  pentagon  A  B  C  D  E  into  two  equal  parts. 

To  €^ridi  jWofO'U  into  several  equal  puts,  abutling 
at  B  given  point  on  their  udes ;  as  to  divide  the 
irregulsr  pentagon  ABODE  into  two  equal  parts 
uniting  at  the  point  F.  Reduee  the  pentagon  to  a 
triangle,  AGE:  bisect  tbe  base  E  G  in  H,  and  draw 
A  H  forming  the  triangle  A  H  E  :  half  the  triangle  ' 
AGE,  or  the  pentagon  ABODE:  then  lower  the 
triangle  AHEtoF,  asFIE:  draw  F  D,  and  through 
I  its  parallel  1 K,  and  draw  F  K,  which  will  divide  the 
pentagon  into  two  equal  parts. 

7b  divide  Ftntat/onal  F%ffura  into  several  equal  parts 
uniting  at  a  point  in  their  superficies  :  as  to  divide  the 
irregular  pentagon  ABODE  into  two  equal  parts, 
abutting  at  tbe  p<nnt  F.  Divide  the  pentagon  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  line  passing  throu^  the  given  point, 
ai  G  H I  then  reduce  the  pentagon  to  a  triangle,  A I E, 
and  the  figure  G B  C  D  H  to  a  triangle  GKH,  which 
you  mutt  elevate  as  high  as  A I  E,  as  is  done  in  the 
triangle  LMH:  divide  the  base  EI  into  two  equal 
parts  in  N,  and  draw  N  A,  which  will  form  the  triangle 
ATM:  set  the  base  IN  on  the  base  HHi  it  will  be  , 
greater  by  the  distance  H  O  :  draw  OL  forming  the 
triangle  L  M  O  :  lower  the  triangle  L  H  O  to  the  point  Ft'  l"*- 

F,  as  FHP,  which  will  give  you  G  B  C  D  P  F  for  half  the  pentagon  ABCD 
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7b  divide  PetUagcnM  by  lines  parallel  to  their  sides 
into  several  equal  parts,    as  the    irregular  pentagon, 
A  B  C  D  £,   into  two  equal   parts,  by  a  line  parallel 
to  £  D :  reduce  the  pentagon  to  a  triangle,  A  F  G ; 
bisect  its  base  G  F  in  H,  and  draw  A  H :  reduce  the 
trapezoid,  A  H  D  E,  to  a  triangle,  £  I D ;  prolong  the 
base  I  D,  and  the  side  A  £,  until  they  intersect  in  K 
find  a  mean  proportional,  L  M,  between  K I  and  K  D 
set  off  the  mean  proportional  on  K  I,  from  K  to  N 
through  the  point  N  draw  a    line,  N  O,  parallel  to 
£  D,  and  it  will  divide  the  irr^ular  pentagon  into  two 
equal  parts. 

2b  dividt  HexagonM  into  several  equal  parts,  uniting  at  one  of  their  angles :  first  reduce 
the  irregular  hexagon,  asABCDEF,  to  a  pentagon:  then  to  a  trapeioid,  and  lastly  to 
a  triangle.  To  reduce  the  hexagon,  ABCDEF,  toa 
pentagon,  prolong  the  side  D  C  to  I :  draw  A  C,  and  from 
B  a  line  parallel  thereto  B  K,  and  divide  A  K,  which  will 
reduce  the  hexagon  to  the  pentagon,  A  K  D  £  F.  To 
reduce  this  to  a  trapexoid,  prolong  the  side  £  D,  and  draw 
A  D,  and  from  K  draw  K  G  pandlel  to  A  D ;  draw  A  G, 
which  will  reduce  the  pentagon  to  the  trapezoid,  A  G  £  F : 
reduce  the  trapezoid  to  a  triangle  by  drawing  from  A  the 
right  line  A  £,  and  throu^  F  its  parallel  F  H,  and  draw 
A  H,  which  will  Ibrm  the  triangle  A  G  H,  «qual  to  the  trapezoid  A  G  £  F :  then  divide 
the  base,  HG,  into  two  equal  parts  in  L,  and  draw  A  L,  which  will  divide  the  hexagon  into 
two  equal  parts. 

To  prove  that  the  irregular  hexagon  ABCD£F  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  ABCDL 
and  ALEF,  which  join  at  the  point  A. 

The  angle  AG F  is  equal  to  the  irre^lar  hexagon  A  BC  D£ F,  and  the  triangle  A  G H 
has  its  haw  equally  divided  at  the  pomt  L,  so  &at  the  two  triangles  A  G  L  and  A  L  H, 
having  the  same  height  and  base,  are  equal ;  and  as  they  are  the  moieties  of  the  triangle 
A  G  H,  they  are  also  the  moieties  of  the  hexagon  ABCDEF,  which  is  equal  to  the 
triangle  A  G  H. 

Hie  two  triangles  A  £  F  and  A  £  H  being  upon  the  same  base  A  £,  and  between  the 
same  parallels  FH  and  A  £,  they  are  equal :  A  £  F  and  A  £  H  are  also  equal,  as  are 
FAZandHEZ. 

If  from  the  triangle  A  L  H,  which  is  the  half  of  the  hexagon  A  B  C  D  £  F,  we  out  off 
the  triangle  H  £  Z,  and  take  its  equal  F  AZ,  we  shall  have  the  figure  il  L  £  F  equal  to  the 
triangle  A  L  H,  and  also  the  moiety  of  the  figure  ABCDEF.^ 

To  divide  MiUtHaienU  Figuree,  having  re-entering  anglest  into  several  equal  parts,  uniting 
at  one  angle,  as  to  divide  the  irregular  heptagon,  A  B  C  D  £  F  G,  into  six  equal  parts, 
uniting  at  the  angle  B  :  reduce  the 
irreguUr  heptagon  to  a  triangle  B  N  M, 
draw  B  D  in  CN;  divide  MN  into 
six  equal  parts,  in  the  points  1, 2,  3, 4,  5,  6, 
and  draw  right  lines  to  them  from  B ; 
draw  £  B,  and  through  2  a  line  2  O, 
parallel  to  £  B,  and  draw  O  B.  Reduce 
the  irreffular  pentagon  A  B  O  F  G  to  a 
trapezoid,  B  O  F  P,  by  prolonging  F  G, 
and  horn  G  draw  the  right  line  G  B, 
and  frt>m  A,  A  P,  parallel  to  B  G,  and 
draw  P  B  :  set  off  Uie  base  of  one  of  the 
small  triangles,  as  4  S,  and  F  G,  firom 
P  to  Q.  Take  also  the  length  of  its 
side  4  B,  and  describe  firom  the  point 
P  an  are  R ;  take  the  length  of  its  other 
side,  S  B,  and  from  the  point  A  describe 
the  seoond  arc  S,  cutting  the  first  in  T : 
then  draw  the  two  lines  Q  T  and  P  T, 
which  will  form   the  triangle  Q  P  T 


N  a 
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equal  to  B  4  S.  Through  B  draw  a  line  parallel  to  F  Q,  as  B  V,  cutting  P  T  in  X :  then 
lower  the  triangle  T  P  Q  to  X,  and  you  will  have  X  P  Y  equal  to  T  P  Q,  U,  then,  you 
set  off  the  base  Y  P  firom  P  to  Z,  and  draw  Z  B,  you  will  have  the  two  triangles  B  Z  P 
and  X  P  Y  equal  to  each  other.  The  triangles  B  G  A  and  B  G  P  being  equfd,  if  to  the 
triangle  B  Z  G  you  add  the  triangle  B  G  P,  you  will  have  the  triangle  B  Z  P ;  and  if  to  the 
triangle  B  Z  G  you  add  B  G  A,  you  will  have  the  trapezoid  B  Z  G  A  equal  to  B  Z  P,  and 
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comequently  a  nzth  of  the  heptagon,  A  B  C  D  E  F  G :  there  will  remain  the  trapeioid 
B  O  F  Z  for  the  last  sixth,  llius  the  irregular  heptagon  will  be  divided  into  six  equal 
parts  by  the  lines  B,  Z,  O,  S,  4, 5. 

Jh  divide  Figmres  of  mmeqmd  Dimenaiona  by  timilar  Umes,  as  to  divide  the  figure 
A  B  C  D  into  three  parts  similar  to  three  divisions  on  the  plin  E  F  G  H  :  measure  the 
length  E  I  of  the  plan,  E  F  G  H,  with  the  scale  K,  as 
45  :  measure  likewise  on  the  figure  A  B  C  D  45,  from 
A  to  L :  then  take  with  a  protractor  the  angle  £  I M, 
105^,  and  from  the  angle  A  L  N  also  105^,  on  the  side 
A  B,  at  the  point  L.  Measure  the  length  F  O,  400, 
with  the  scale  K,  and  set  off  40°  from  B  to  P;  at  the 
point  P  draw  the  angle  B  P  Q  equal  to  F  O  M :  then, 
having  found  that  tlM  distsnoe  G  R  is  70  parts,  set  off 
the  same  number  from  C  to  S.  At  the  point  S  draw 
the  angle  C  ST  equal  to  G  R  M  i  the  lines  L,  N,  P,  Q 
and  S,  T,  intexaeeting  at  V,  will  divide  the  figure 
A  B  C  D  similarly  to  E  F  H  6. 

McNSuaanoii  op  Solids.-— Determine  the  value  of  the 
spaces  included  by  contiguous  surfroes,  and  the  sum  of  the 
measure  of  those  including  surfiwes  is  the  whole  surfooe  or         Fig.  1909. 
superficies  of  the  body ;  the  rules  for  peribrming  such 
operations  we  have  already  described.     The  measure  of  a  solid 
is  oslled  its  solidity,  capacity,  or  content,  and  is  usually  measured 
by  cubes,  whose  sides  are  inches,  feet,  or  yards:  hence  the 
solidity  of  a  body  is  said  to  be  so  many  cubic  inchei^  foet, 
yards,  ftc,  ss  will  fill  its  capacity  or  spacer  or  another  of  an 
equal  magnituda. 

The  cube  A  may  be  supposed  to  contain  a  solid  foot,  con- 
sequently 1728  cubic  inches;  far  if  the  area  of  its  base  were 
divided  into  square  inches,  it  would  contain  144,  and  ss  the 
cube  is  19  inches  in  height,  it  would  permit  of  18  layers  of 
cubical  inches  being  pilei  up  to  complete  the  figure,  or  144 
cubes  X  IS  a  17S8 1  consequently,  to  find  the  solid  content  of  a 
cube,  we  only  have  to  multiply  the  area  of  its  bsae  by  its 
height. 

Of  a  ParaOekp^tedom. — Multiply  the  area  of  one  end  by  the 
length,  and  the  product  is  the  solid  content. 

Inclined  ParaOdbpipedont  are  cubed  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  solid  content  c^4i  rectangular  parallelopipedon  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  product  of  its  three  dimensions,  that  is,  as 
AB  X  AC  X  AD,  when  AB, 
A  C,  A  D,  are  the  three  edges : 
this    expresnon    being    inter- 
preted in  the  same  sense  vrith 
the  product  of  the  two  dimen- 
rions  or  sides,  whidi  is  said  to 
constitute  the  area  of  a  rect- 
angle, vis.  that  the  number  of 

cubiod  units  in  the  parallelopiped  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  numbers  which  denote  how  often  the  corresponding  linear 
unit  is  contained  in  the  three  edges:  it  is  on  this  account 
said  that  the  solid  content  of  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  and  altitude,  llie  cube  is 
considered  a  unit  in  the  mensuration  of  all  other  8olids»  their 
content  being  the  same  vrith  the  content  of  rectangular 
parallelopipeds  equal  to  them. 

Pritmt  in  general  have  their  solid  content  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  area  of  their  base  by  their  height. 

To  find  the  solid  content  of  an  irregular  solid  whose  sides 
are  parallel,  we  must  first  measure  it  iii  detail,  find  the  con- 
tent of  the  several  parts,  and  add  them  together :  the  present 
example  might  be  taken  as  three  parallelopipedons ;  or  the 
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solid  content  of  the  parts 
cut  out  might  be  ascertained,  which,  deducted  from  the  solid  content  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  area  of  its  base  by  its  height,  would  give  the  content  of  the  irregular  solid. 
^'-  all  prisms  and  cylinders  are  cqu2  to  parallelopipedons  of  equal  bases  and  ahttudes, 
necessary   to  multiply   the  base  or  end  by  the  height  to  obtain  the  solid 
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Pyramid,  or  Comes  t  multiply  the  area  of  their  base  by  one 
third  of  their  height  for  the  solid  content. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone  or  pyramid, 
add  into  one  sum  the  area  of  the  two  ends,  and  the  mean  pro- 
portional between  them»  and  take  two-thirds  of  the  sum  for 
a  mean  area,  which  being  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular 
hei^t  will  give  its  content 

Suppose  we  call  tf  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  frustum  of  a 
pyramid,  ^  the  area  of  the  top,  A  the  perpendicular  height, 
and  c  the  height  of  the  pyramid  when  the  frustum  is  made 
complete. 

Then  c  +  A  » the  height  of  the  whole  pyramid. 

Then  J  ci^  (c  +  A)  is  the  content  of  the  whole  pyramid,  and 
t^e  the  content  of  the  top  part:   therefore  tiie  difference 
l^f  (c  +  A)^)  b^c  is  the  content  of  the  frustum. 

But  the  quantity  c  being  no  dimension  of  the  frustum,  it 
must  be  expelled  from  this  formula,  by  substituting  its  value 
in  the  following  manner, 

a?  :  6^  : :  (c  +  A)  ■  :  ^,  or  a  :  6  : :  c  +  A  :  c  ? 
hence^  a  -^b  :  fr  : :  A  :  c,  and  a<~(  :  a  : :  A  :  c  +  A ; 

hence  therefore,  c—  — r-»  •od  c  +  A» ^ ; 

a—b  o— 6 

then  these  Tahies  of  e  and  c  +  A  being  substituted  for  them  in 

the  eipression  for  the  content  of  the  frustum  gives  that  con- 

•    •         <*A         ,  _,         dA  ,  ,       Or^b*      1  •      *   «         .       .• 

tent-la«x^-^-i*^x^-j-lAx  _^-JAx(a»  +  aA  +  «P). 

which  is  the  rule  abore  given,  ab  being  the  mean  between  a* 
and  V. 

TWroadhm.^  Multiply  the  area  of  the  base  by  one-third 
of  the  perpendicular  height  for  its  solidity.  Rei^uired  the 
superficies  and  solidity  of  the  tetraedron*  whose  hncar  edge 
b  3  inches. 

1  •73205  X  S**  15*588  for  its  superficies, 
01 1785  X  3*  »  3*18195  for  its  solidity. 

Hexaedrom  is  the  same  thing  as  thtf  cube,  already  described. 

OeUudron. — Multiply  the  square  of  its  side  by  Uie  diagonal, 
and  one  third  of  the  product  will  give  the  solid  content. 

Required  the  superficies  and  solidity  of  an  octaedron.  A,  the  linear 
sides  of  which  at  B  £  C  is  each  S  inches :  iaking  firom  the  table 
3*46410  X  8* «- 13*85640  for  the  supoficial  content, 
0*47140  X  2»«3*77120  for  its  solidity. 

Dodeetmbron. — Multiply  the  content  of  one  of  its  pyramids,  E,  by  18, 
because  the  figure  is  composed  of  twelve  equal  pyramids  having  a  regular 
pentagon  for  the  base,  their  summits  being  the  centre  of  the  dodecaedroo. 

Required  the  superficies  and  solid  content  of  a  dodecaedron,  whose 
linear  edges  are  8  inches. 

80-64573  X  2*»88*58898  for  the  saperfides, 
7-66318  X  8*a«61  -30466  for  its  solidity. 

Icoaaednm.  —  Multiply  the  content  of  one  of  its  pyramids,  N,  by  SO, 
because  it  contains  twenty  equal  pyramids  having  equilateral  triangles 
for  bases,  and  their  summits  in  the  centre  of  the  body. 

Required  the  superficies  and  solid  content  of  the  icosaedron  N. 
8*66085  X  8*  «•  34*64100  for  the  superficies, 
2*18169  X  8*-i  17*43352  for  the  solidity. 

The  side  of  any  of  the  five  Platonic  bodies  being  given,  to  find  the 
diameter  of  a  sphere  that  may  either  be  inscribed  in  that  body  or  cir- 
cumscribed about  it,  or  that  is  equal  to  it  *.  As  the  respective  number  in 
the  following  table,  under  the  title  inscribed,  circumscribed  or  equal  is 
to  I,  so  b  the  side  of  the  given  Platonic  body  to  the  diameter  of  its 
inscribed,  circumscribed,  or  equal  sphere. 

The  side  of  any  one  of  the  five  Platonic  bodies  being  given,  to  find  the 
side  of  the  other  four  bodies  that  may  be  equal  in  solidity  to  that  of  tlie 
given  body :  As  the  number  under  the  title  equal,  in  the  Uiird  column  of 
the  second  table,  which  stands  against  the  given  Platonic  body,  b  to  the 
number  under  the  same  title,  against  the  body  whose  side  b  sought,  so  b 
the  side  of  the  given  Platonic  body  to  the  side  of  the  body  sought. 
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To  find,  either  the  Smrfaee  or  aoUd  Cotdent  of  imjF  of  the  regmikw  Bodiee^  multiply  the 
tabular  area,  taken  from  the  following  table,  by  the  square  of  the  linear  edge  of  the  solid, 
for  the  superficial  content ;  and  for  the  solicl  content,  multiply  the  tabular  solidity  by  the 
cube  of  the  linear  edge. 


Number  of 
Sidet. 

Name. 

Surface. 

Solidity. 

4 

6 

8 

12 

20 

Tetraedron     ... 
Hezaedron    .        .        - 
Octaedron     ... 
Dodecaedron 
loosaedron     ... 

1-7S20508 
6-0000000 
3-4641016 
20*6457288 
8-6602540 

0*1178513 
1*0000000 

0*4714045 
7-6631189 
2*1816950 

The  diameter  of  a  sphere  being  given,  to  find  the  side  of  any  of  the  Platonic  bodies 
that  may  be  either  inscribed  on  the  sphere,  or  circumscribed  about  the  ^here,  or  that  is 
equal  to  the  sphere. 

Multiply  the  given  diameter  of  the  sphere  by  the  proper  or  corresponding  number  in  the 
following  table,  and  the  produ^  will  J[>e  the  side  of  the  Platonic  body  required :  — 


TIm  diameter  of  a  sphere  Iwiiif 
1.  the  side  of  a 

That  may  be  In. 
icribed  in  the  aphere 

That  may  be  drcum- 
acribed  about  the 
sphere  is. 

That  equal  totiie 
splMfieia, 

Tetraedron       ... 
Hezaedron   '  . 
Ootaedron        ... 
I>odeeaedron   ... 
loosaedron       ... 

0-816497 
0-577350 
0-707107 
0-525731 
0*356822 

2*44948 
1-00000 
1-22474 
0-66158 
0-44903 

1-64417 
0*88610 
1*03576 
0-62153 
0-40883 

7b  find  ISAs  SoUd  Content  of  a  Sphere. — Multiply  the  cube  of  the 
diameter  by  -5236,  and  the  product  will  be  the  soliciity. 

Or  we  may  put  cf»the  diameter,  c^the  circumference,  and  ssthe' 
surfiwe  of  the  sphere  or  its  circumscribing  cylipder ;  also  as 3 -14 16, 
then  J  ssx  Ae  base  of  the  cylinder,  or  one  great  circle  of  the  sphere, 
and  d  is  the  height  of  the  cylinder ;  therefore  ^  d  s  is  the  content  of  the 
cylinder :  but }  of  the  cylinder  is  the  sphere ;  that  is  )  of  |  cfs,  or  |  cf  s 
is  the  sphere. 

Agun,  because  the  surfiuse  $^ad\  therefore  \d»»iad*^S9&6  d* 
the  content;  also  cf  being  BC-rOt  therefore}  acfB^c'^  a' a -01688. 
Hien  if  we  cube  the  diameter  of  a  globe^  and  multiply  it  by  -5236,  or 
cube  the  circumfisrenoe  and  multiply  it  by  01688,  we  shall  obtain  the 
solid  content. 

To  find  the  SoUdUy  of  a  tphmieai  Segment,  or  Ffano-aontfex  Portion 
of  a  Sphere, — To  three  times  the  square  of  ibe  radius  of  the  base  or 
fiat  side,  add  the  square  of  the  versed  sine  or  height ;  then  multiply 
the  sum  by  the  hdght,  and  the  product  so  obtained  by  *52S6  for  the 
solid  content ;  or,  from  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  take 
double  the  hdght  of  the  segment;  then  multiply  the  remainder  by  the 
square  of  the  height,  and  the  product  by  Ae  decimal  *5236  for  the 
content. 

2b  find  the  Content  of  a  eoOd  EO^e  or  Spheroid. — Multiply  the 
square  of  the  transverse  by  the  square  of  the  conjugate  diameter,  and 
the  product  by  -5236. 

To  find  the  Solidity  of  a  FcaraboUc  Conoid,  —  Multiply  the  square  of 
the  diameter  of  the  base  by  the  height  or  length  of  the  azia,  and  the 
product  by  *3927 :  two  such  solids  united  at  the  base  form  a  parabolic 
spindle. 

To  find  ^  Content  of  a  cjfUMdrieal  Ring Add  to  the  diameter  of 

the  cylinder  of  which  the  ring  is  formed  the  eztent  of  the  inner  diameter 

of  the  ring ;  then  multiply  the  sum  by  the  square  of  the  thickness  on 

the  diameter  of  the  ring,  and  the  product  by  2-467^  which  is  one  fourth  of  the  square  of 

3-1416,  and  it  will  give  the  solidity. 

7b  find  the  eonoex  Swrfaee  of  a  ^nAsrs.^- Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  by  its 
circumference;  or  multiply  3-1416  by  the  square  of  the  diameter,  and  the  product  will  be 
the  convez  surfooe  required. 
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